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PREFACE  OF  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


Thb  favor  with  which  the  volumes  of  the  Xew-Testament  division  of  Dr.  Laxgk's  "  Bib  e* 
work  "  have  been  received  by  the  American  puhlic,  has  encouraged  the  editor  and  publisher! 
tr  undertake  also  the  preparation  of  the  Old-Testament  division,  on  the  same  principles  of 
enlargement  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  English  reader.  A  good  theological  and  homi- 
letical  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  even  more  needed  than  on  the  Greek  Testament. 
Of  the  Grermon  work,  the  following  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  so  far  appeared,  and 
have  been  assigned  to  competent  American  scholars  : 

Genesis  ;  by  Dr.  Laxgk.     1864. 

DErTEBOXOMT;  hy  W.  J.  SonKODEB.     1S66. 

Judges  and  Ruth;  by  Prof.  PAiars  Cassel.    1865. 

The  Pboverbs  ;  by  Dr.  0,  Zockleb.     186T. 
Besides  these, 

The  Books  of  Kings  ;  by  Dr.  BIhb, 

The  Psalms  ;  by  Dr.  Moll, 

Jebemiah  ;  by  Dr.  Nagelsbach, 

EccLESLiSTES  and  the  Sojtg  of  Solomojt  ;  by  Dr.  Zockxeb, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Commentary  on  Genesis,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  English  reader,  involves  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  both  on  the  part  of  the  autlior  and  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  command,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  respectful  attention  of  biblical  scholars.  No 
other  book  of  the  Bible  stands  more  in  need  of  an  exhaustive  commentary  just  at  this  time. 
No  one  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  modem  science  in  its  temporary  conflict  with 
revealed  truth.  "We  say,  temporary  conflict ;  for  there  can  be  no  essential  or  ultimate  discord 
between  science  and  religion,  philosophy  and  theology.  The  God  of  reason  and  the  God  of 
revelation  is  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  contradict  himself,  The  difficulty  lies  only  in  our 
imperfect  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  book  of  nature,  or  of  the  Bible,  or  of  both.* 

The  mighty  problems  which  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  involves,  are  here  discussed  in  ■ 
manly  and  earnest  spirit;  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  single  commentary  on  thb  book  pre- 
sents so  much  original  thonght  and  research  as  the  combined  labors  of  the  anthor  and  the 
translators  of  this  volume.  v 

Professor  Taylkb  Lewis  prepared  the  Special  Introduction  and  the  Oommentary  on  Ch, 
l.-xi.,  and  Oh.  xxxvii.-l.  Dr.  Gosman  translated  the  General  Introduction  and  the  Commentary 
on  Ch.  xii-xxxvi.  The  original  work  numbers  Ixxxii  and  460,  in  all  542  pages.  The  English 
ed.tion  has  665  pages,  or  fully  one  fourth  more;  the  English  pages  being  a  little  larger  than  the 

•  «» The  abnegation  of  reawm  is  not  the  evidence  of  fidtli,  bnt  the  confession  of  despair.  Season  and  reverence  ar« 
bitural  allies,  though  nntoward  dnmmstances  may  sometimes  interpose  and  divorce  them." — J.  B.  laawrroor,  D.  D., 
8t  PauFi  Ei>istl<  to  the  Galatians,  2d  ed.,  London  and  Cambridge,  1866.    Preface,  p.  xL 


PREFACE   OF  THE   GENERAL   EDITOR. 


German.    Both  translators  have  embodied  the  results  of  their  independent  study  and  extracti 
from  works  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Langk. 

Prof.  Tatleb  Lewis,  so  long  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  classical 
uid  biblical  scholars  of  America,  has  scattered  through  this  volume  the  fruits  of  long-continued 
Btudy,  with  a  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  style  that  is  truly  surprising  in  one  whose 
feeble  health  has  made  such  a  work  peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  reader  I  present  a  list  of  his  principal  additions,  which  touch  upon  the  most  interesting 
and  most  difficult  questions  in  the  interpretation  of  Genbsis  : 

Special  Introduction  to  the  First  Chapter,  consisting  of  five  parts:  I.  Essential  Ideas  of  Creation. 
II,  The  Hexaemeron  in  its  Order.  III.  Creation  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the  Prophets.  IV.  Bible  Idea* 
of  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.    V.  How  was  the  Creation-Account  Revealed  ?  pp.  125-159. 

1.  Excursus  on  the  Paradise  Rivers,  217-222. 

2.  Excursus  on  the  Flood,  its  subjective  truthfulness,  its  partial  extent,  814-322. 

3.  Excursus  on  the  Hebrew  Chronology.  Condition  of  the  Primitive  Man.  The  Rapid  Beginnings  o( 
History,  352-358. 

4.  Excursus  on  the  Confusion  of  Languages  and  the  Dispersion — a  true  supernatural  event,  873-880. 

5.  The  Relation  of  the  First  Verse  in  Genesis  to  the  Rest.    The  Chasm-Theory,  167. 

6.  The  Creation-Sabbath,  196. 

7.  The  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohistic  Distinction,  Int.  107. 

8.  Astronomical  Objection  to  the  Bible,  182. 

9.  Scriptural  Heavens  and  Earth,  185. 

10.  The  Creation-Summary,  or  the  Account  of  the  Second  Chapter,  201. 

11.  Time-Successions  of  the  Sixth  Day,  210. 

12.  Idea  of  Future  Life  in  the  Old  Testament,  214. 

13.  Abel's  Blood  Crying,  257. 

14.  Earliest  Ideas  of  Death.    Case  of  Enoch,  278. 

15.  The  Spirit  and  the  Flesh,  Ch.  vi.,  285. 

16.  Early  Announcement  of  Human  Depravity.    Psychological  Distinctions  made  in  Ch.  vL  5,  887« 

17.  The  Divine  Repentings,   288. 

18.  The  Bible  Idea  of  Covenant,  300. 

19.  The  Week  and  the  Seven-Day  Observance  in  the  Ark,  811. 

20.  The  Noachian  Sacrifice,  324. 

21.  The  Noachian  Blessings  and  Cursings,  835. 

22.  The  Law  of  Homicide,  332. 

23.  Arabian  and  other  Oriental  Traditions  on  the  Destruction  of  Sodom,  440-442. 

24.  The  Rainbow  and  its  Appointment  as  a  Sign,  828.  ^ 

25.  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Sheol.    Jacob's  Language,  Ch.  zzxvi.  85,  584-587. 

26.  The  Interview  between  Jacob  and  Pharaoh.  The  Patriarchal  Theology.  The  Idea  of  the  EarJblj 
Life  as  a  Pilgrimage,  Ch.  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  637-640. 

27.  Jacob's  Blessings,  Ch.  xlix. 

28.  Interpretation  of  the  Words  Goel,  Malak-Haggoel,  Redeemer,  Angel-Redeemer,  Ch.  zIviiL  16,  646  647. 

29.  Jacob's  Dying  Vision  of  the  Tribes  and  the  Messiah,  Ch.  xlix.  1-33,  651-654. 

Besides,  the  translators  have  added  a  large  number  of  marginal  notes,  many  of  which  might 
have  been  placed  in  the  body  of  the  pages,  and  copious  text-notes  on  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases,  with  illustrations  from  a  rich  store  of  oriental  and  classical  learning. 

I  congratulate  my  esteemed  co-laborers  on  the  successful  completion  of  their  difficult  task, 
and  commit  this  first  volume  of  the  Old-Testament  division  of  the  "  Biblework  "  to  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  use  of  His  ministers  in  the  study  and  application  of  this  most  ancient  and 
wonderful  book. 

PHILIP  SOHAFF. 

6  Bible-House,  New  Tobk,  March  10,  1868. 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


Tub  author  has  been  much  longer  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  Genesis  for  thf 
"Biblework,"  than  he  at  first  supposed  would  be  necessary;  and  this,  together  with  the 
detention  in  reference  to  two  of  the  H'ew-Testament  books,  has  seemed  to  bring  the  whole 
work  to  a  stand  for  a  time.  This  delay,  however,  has  only  been  apparent  and  transient,  since, 
in  the  meantime,  different  well-approved  co-workers  have  carried  on  the  work  in  the  Old- 
Testament  divisions,  and  will  now,  right  soon,  it  is  hoped,  present  the  public  with  the  long- 
wished-for  results  of  their  labors,  while,  at  the  same  time,  several  Xew-Testament  books  are 
again  in  course  of  preparation.    *    ♦    * 

I  was  especially  detained  upon  the  Introduction.  The  want  of  scientific  method  in  the 
culture  of  biblical  theology  which  has  prevailed  until  the  present  time,  appeared  to  me  to 
make  it  imperative  that  the  questions  necessarily  belonging  to  the  Introduction  should  bo 
treated  under  the  form  of  this  branch  of  theological  science, — ^presenting  the  points,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  in  outline,  with  a  reference  to  the  authorities,  but  treating  more 
fully  and  thoroughly  the  great  theological  life-questions  of  the  day.  *  *  *  In  the  preparatory 
introduction,  I  believed  that  a  proper  view  and  statement  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Israel  should  occupy  the  very  first  place  in  archaeology,  since  an  archeology  which  leavee 
out  of  view  the  one  vital,  unifying,  central  point,  the  life  of  the  people  in  question,  must  be  a 
mere  lifeless,  conglomerate  mass  of  knowledge.  Thus,  e.  g.,  no  one  can  have  a  true  conception 
and  estimate  of  the  chronology  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  has  not  first  rightly  conceived 
and  appreciated  the  characteristics  of  the  people  itself.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  open  the 
question  of  Old-Testament  hermeneutics,  since  the  great  and  destructive  errors,  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  biblical,  and  particularly  Old-Testament  hermeneutics,  threaten  to 
make  a  very  Babel  of  our  modern  Exegesis.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  never  leave  a  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  communicate  to  us  only  words  of  life,  and  thus  facts  and  doctrines  which  find 
their  expression  in  the  light  of  their  religious  idea ;  but  this  key  to  all  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  thrust  aside  by  both  theological  extremes.  The  letter  is  not  only  put  under  pressure, 
but  even  strangled,  lest  it  should  say  something  m.ore  than  it  appeared  to  express  according 
to  the  most  restricted  and  limited  interpretation.  In  this  thought  the  two  extremes  rival 
each  other  in  the  effort  to  make  a  mere  natural  astronomical  day  of  twenty-four  hours  out 
of  the  divine  days  of  the  creation  (Gen.  L).  The  one  side  thus  seeks  to  secure  the  most 
complete  orthodox  locus  of  the  creation,  the  other  to  make  the  Bible  begin  with  a  fictitious 
legendary  description  of  the  creation,  under  the  form  of  the  Jewish  sabbath-institution.* 

*  Bishop  Colenso  represents  this  actithesis  in  one  theological  liis ;  fiist  serving  the  letter  with  an  orthodox  piifpoa^ 

od  then  osing  it  for  mere  critical  ends. 


nii  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

If  I  have  succeeded  merely  in  giving  an  impulse  towards  a  proper  and  satisfactory  revisiot 
of  hermeneutics,  I  shall  hope  for  a  special  blessing  from  this  part  of  my  labor. 

In  the  preparation  of  my  work  I  have  consulted  particularly  the  commentaries  of  D» 
UTzsoH,  Keil,  and  Knobel,  and,  whenever  it  appeared  necessary,  those  of  Von  Bohlkh  and 
others.  I  have  frequently  allowed  the  authors  to  speak  for  themselves;  whenever,  indeed, 
the  briefest  explanation  of  important  remarks,  or  the  peculiar  characteristic  expression  of  tba 
commentators  made  it  proper  and  best.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  "Biblework"  must  ba 
many-sided.  But  in  the  exposition  I  have  never  spared  myself  the  labor  necessary  to  ao 
quire  and  state  my  own  personal  views ;  and  unprejudiced  readers  and  critics  will  find  thai 
the  work  is  not  without  its  calling,  nor  w  ithout  its  influence  as  one  among  the  independent 
laborers  in  this  exegetical  field.  I  have  nut  permitted  myself  to  be  swayed  by  the  singular 
and  strong  prejudice  of  the  moment,  which  regards  the  sons  of  God  (Gen.  vi.)  as  angels, 
and  the  Maleach  Jehovah  as  a  mere  creature-angel.  In  regard  to  both  these  questions  I  am 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  interpretation  of  Kuetz.  ♦    *    * 

In  the  practical  division  of  the  work,  as  in  the  theoretical,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  practise  the  utmost  restraint  in  the  use  of  helps.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  J.  SonROCEH 
upon  Genesis  (Berlin,  1846)  has  been  of  essential  service,  partly  through  its  well-chofen 
extracts,  and  partly  from  the  judicious  remarks  of  the  author ;  we  have  often,  indeed,  been 
embarrassed  by  the  very  richness  of  its  contents. 

May  this  "Biblework,"  in  its  Old-Testament  division,  meet  with  the  same  reception, 
and  enter  upon  the  same  path  of  usefulness,  which  the  New-Testament  divisions  have 
already  found;  may  this  work  upon  Gexesis  introduce  a  series  of  commentaries  by  ster- 
ling and  valued  co-laborers,  and  stimulate  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  joint  work, 
which  is  faithfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  the  Lor<^ 

Bonn,  May  12,  18<U 
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TO 


THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


Peeliminabt  Remaeks. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

We  prefixed  to  the  Commentary  on  Matthew  a  sketch  of  the  General  Introdao 
tion  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  since  for  Christians  the  New  Testament  is  the  key  to  the 
Old  (Lange's  Matthew^  pp.  1-20,  Am.  ed.).  But  it  is  necessary,  in  preparing  a  Special 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  should  again  proceed  upon  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  Biblical  Science  and  Biblical  Theology.  For  the  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  necessarily  points  back  to  the  Introduction  to  the  New.  In 
the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  moreover,  particular  points  were  simply 
alluded  to,  which  must  now  be  more  thoroughly  discussed.  But  to  explain  these 
points  in  their  systematic  order,  we  shall  have  to  make  a  general  statement  of  the 
questions  of  Introduction ;  only  so  far,  however,  that  we  shall  merely  refer  to 
points  already  explained.  The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  was  modelled 
upon  the  definition  of  Exegetics.  For  our  present  purpose  it  seems  better  to  fol- 
low the  outline  of  a  living  Biblical  Theology.  We  shall,  however,  overutep  the 
ordinary  limits  of  Biblical  Theology,  and  embrace  the  Sciences  of  Intr»>daction 
which  Biblical  Theology  viewed  by  itself  presupposes.  For  the  Literature,  the 
following  works  may  be  consulted,  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  in  Matthew 
(La^jge's  Matthew^  Am.  ed.  p.  17). 


1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. — Schuuann: 

Praktisehe  Einleitung  irCs  Alte  undNeue  Testament; 
Steglich  :  Bibelkunde,  Leipzig  (1853) ;  Staudt  :  Fin- 
gerzeige  in  den  Inhalt  und  Zusammenkanff  der  Hei- 
ligen  Sehri/t,  Stuttgart  (1854)  ;  Wetzel  :  Die  Spra- 
eke  Luthers  in  seiner  Bibelvbersetzung,  Stuttgart 
(1859);  The  Bible  and  its  History,  Wth  edition, 
with  a  preface  by  F.  W.  Kkummacher,  Elberfeld 
(1858) ;  Watson:  Apology  fcyr  the  Bible,  Letters  to 
Paine,  New  York  ;  Kirchhofee  :  Leitfaden  zur  Bi- 
helktmde,  2d  ed.,  Stuttgart  (1860).  Similar  works 
by  Haqenbach,  Leipzig  (1850);  Hollenbekq,  Ber- 
lin (1854);  b'cHNEiDER,  Bielefeld  (1860);  Lisco: 
Einleitung  in  die  Bibel,  Berlin  (1861);  Bibelwegwei- 
•er,  Einleitung  it  die  Heili^e  Schrift,  Calw  (1861); 


Bleek  :  Einleitung  in's  Alle  und  Nt-*t  Testament, 
Berlin  (1860-'62);  Nast:  Critical  ond  Practieai 
Commentary,  Cincinnati  (1860) ,  [HjifERNiCK's  /»»- 
frorfwrfion,  Edinburgh  Translation  (1362);  Horne'b 
Introduction,  New  York  (1860);  Davidson's  Intrth 
duction  ;  Jahn's  Introduction,  with  References  by 
S.  H.  Turner.— A.  G.] 

2.  Directions  for  Reading  the  Bible. — W 
Hoffmann  :  Ueber  den  rechten  Cebrauch  der  BtL  J, 
Berlin  (1854) ;  Ostertao:  ZUge  aus  dem  Werke  der 
Bibelverbreitung,  Stuttgart  (1S57);  Seelbach  :  5t6<fc 
segen,  Bielefeld  (1851-'55) ;  Hollenbebg  :  Ermun- 
terung  und  Anleitung  zum  Bibellesen,  Berlin  (1862); 
[Fbancke's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scripture*, 
Tai-bot's    Bible;      Locke's     Commonplace ' Soot 
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Townsend's  Arrangement ;  the  Paragraph  Bibles ; 
Collteb:  The  Sacred  Interpreter,  Oxford  (1831); 
Companim  to  the  Bible,  Phila.  (1852).— A.  G.J 

3.  General  and  Special  Bibleworka. — See 
Langx's  Matthew,  Am.  Ed.  pp.  19  ;  Starke:  Allge- 
meines  Register  icber  die  funf  TheUe  seines  Bibel- 
vierkes,  pp.  1-46 ;  Walch  :  Bibliotheca  Theol.  ir. 
pp.  182, 3V9.  Danz  :  Universal-  Worterbuch,  pp.  126, 
184  ff. ;  Winer,  i.  p.  33  sqq.  162,  Appendix, 
p.  9. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  well-known  works 
of  earlier  dates.  PoLns :  The  Critici  Sacri  ;  Die 
Bkklenburger  Bibel,  new  ed.,  Stuttgart  (1856); 
Das  Bibelwerk  von  L.  Maistre  de  Sacy  ;  Seiler  : 
Das  grosse  biblische  Srbauungsbuch,  Erlangen  (1788- 
'92),  in  1 7  vols. ;  Die  Wurtemberger  Summarien,  Niim- 
berg  (1859).     Die  Prediger  Bibel  by  Fischer  and 


WoHLFAHRT,  marks  the  transition  to  our  time.  Th« 
antagonistic  works  by  Dinter  and  Brandt.  The 
Bibleworks  of  Richter,  Lisco,  Gerlach  ;  Calwer 
Handbuch  ;  the  unfinished  Biblewerk  by  Bcnsen  ;  77u 
Historical  and  Tlieological  Bibelwerk,  by  Weber, 
Schaff  hauseii  (1860) ;  the  newly  published  Wcrterbuch 
of  Oetinger;  Die  Bibel,  an  article  from  Ersch's  and 
Grcber's  Encyclopedia ;  Ldther's  Explanations  oftJi* 
Holy  Scriptures,  selected  from  his  Expository  Works, 
Berlin.  [Besides  the  Commentaries  of  Henry  and 
Scott,  we  may  refer  to  those  of  J.  Gill,  Adam  Clarke, 
Patrick  Lowth  and  WniTBy,  Bcrder's  Scriptur* 
Exposition,  Poole's  Annotations,  the  Biblical  Con^ 
mcntary,  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  now  in  course  of 
publication  and  translation  in  Clarke's  foreign  library, 
D'Oylt  and  Mant  :  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notts,  crit- 
ical and  explanatory,  Loudon  (1856). — A.  G.} 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

THEOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT  UPON  THE  PLAN  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 


Pbepatoby  Kemabks 

§1. 

Definition  and  Structure  of  Sihlical  Tlieology. 

Biblical  Theology,  embracing  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
their  unity  as  the  biblical  rule  of  life,  is  an  historical  science ;  the  history,  i.  e.,  of  the 
actual  and  periodic  development  of  Biblical  doctrine  from  its  earliest  form  to  its 
canonical  completion. 

Its  sources  are  the  canonical  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  with  which  we  may 
connect  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  as  a  historical  auxiliary,  which  furnishes  us 
with  the  Icnowledge  of  biblical  doctrine  during  its  transition  period,  from  its  Old 
Testament  form  to  its  New  Testament  completion.  But  to  assign  it  its  true  worth 
and  position,  we  must  compare  the  Bible  with  its  surroundings ;  a.  with  the  Ape 
crypha,  b.  with  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  c,  with  the  Talmud,  and  the  Old  Testament 
text  with  the  Septuagint.  It  occupies  in  Theology  the  transition  ground  between 
Exegesis  and  Church  History,  Its  last  antecedent  is  Biblical  History,  its  nearest 
result  the  History  of  Dogmas. 

As  to  its  origin  and  history,  it  springs  out  of  the  total  development  of  The- 
ology. The  way  was  opened  for  it  through  the  whole  Theology  before  the  Ref- 
ormation, through  the  biblical  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  through 
the  dicta  prohantia  which  marked  the  Dogmatics  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  through 
the  eflfort  of  the  Pietistic  school  to  confine  the  Chrisii.in  dogmas  to  their  Scriptural 
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basis.  In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  it  became  an  independent  science 
formed  at  first  upon  the  loci  theologici^  then  regarded  as  purely  historical,  finallj 
assumed  the  form  of  an  historical  science,  conditioned  upon  the  grand  norm  or  prin 
ciple  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  Scriptures.  [Upon  the  idea  of  the  God-Mar 
— the  Incarnation. — A.  G.] 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  history  of  Biblical  doctrine  in  its  unity,  and  in 
its  particular  doctrines.  It  may  be  divided  therefore  into  General  and  Special 
but  these  are  united  again  by  the  Christological  principle,  the  idea  of  the  God-man, 
w^hich  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  have  the  reflection 
of  the  God-Man,  i,  «.,  the  unity  of  the  eternal  divine  being  and  its  finite  human 
manifestation,  of  the  one  and  absolute  Spirit  and  the  manifold  life,  in  Biblical  doc- 
trine as  in  Biblical  History.  It  follovrs,  of  course,  that  General  Biblical  Theology 
treats  1.  of  the  divine  unity  of  Holy  Scripture,  2.  of  the  human  diversities  of 
Holy  Scripture,  3.  of  the  divine-human,  Christological  theology  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  its  course  of  development.  Accordingly  Special  Biblical  Theology 
embraces  1.  the  history  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  God,  in  its  Christological  form, 
2.  the  history  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Man,  3.  the  hbtory  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  God-Man,  and  his  redeeming  work,  4.  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  the  life 
of  Christ  in  his  Kingdom ;  or  Theocratology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
to  its  Eschatological  completion. 

For  the  position  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  system  of  Theological  Sciences,  S€6 
Laxge's  Matthew^  Am,  ed.,  p.  17.  It  must  be  observed  here,  however,  that  Biblical 
Theology,  with  its  parallel  science.  Biblical  History,  is  the  result  and  crowning  glory 
of  Exegetical  Theology ;  and  further,  that  Biblical  Theology  is  no  more  to  be  con- 
founded with  systematic  biblical  Dogmatics  (/.  e.,  the  ground  of  Ecclesiastical  Dog- 
matics), than  Biblical  History  with  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  latter 
embraces  the  entire  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  to  the  end  of  time.  We 
must,  therefore,  avoid  confounding  with  each  other  the  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  of  Biblical  History,  and  of  Biblical  religion,  which  is  still  often 
the  case. 


For  the  literatore  of  Biblical  History,  ««  Dasz: 
Umvenal-WorterbucK,  p.  135.  Also  the  Biblical 
Histories  of  Hcbxer,  Racschexbcsch,  Kohlracsch 
Zahh.  Biblical  History  is  often  treated  under  the 
name  of  the  History  oi  the  Kingdom  of  God.    See 


Grcbe  :  CharaeterbUder  der  heUigen  Sehri/t,  hap* 
zig  (1853). 

For  the  History  and  Literature  of  Biblical  The(d- 
ogy,  tee  Hagssbach:  TheoL  EncydopeJUtk,  p. 
lOL 


FIKST  SECTION. 

THE  CANONICAL  CHARACTER  OR  DIVINE  ASPECT  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  OR  TUB 
UNITY  OF  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE. 


§1. 

THE  SACRED   \VR1TLN*GS  AS  THE  HOLY  SCMPTTRE. 

The  records  of  Revelation,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation,  or  thi 
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sacred  writings^  notwithstanding  their  endless  diversity,  as  to  authors,  time,  forn^ 
language,  constitute  one  Holy  Scripture  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  per 
fectly  distinct  from  all  other  writings;  yet  entering  into  such  a  relation  and  inter 
change  with  them  as  to  manifest  as  perfect  a  unity  of  spirit  as  if  they  had  been 
written  by  one  pen,  sprung  from  one  fundamental  thought,  in  one  year,  in  a  single 
moment.  This  unity  of  the  Holy  Scripture  rests  upon  the  unity  of  its  eternal  Spirit, 
of  its  eternal  norm  or  principle,  its  eternal  contents,  its  eternal  object.  What- 
ever is  eternal  forms  a  living,  concrete  unity  under  the  diversities  of  time ;  and  thus 
the  eternal  divine  purpose  of  redemption  in  Christ — the  soul  of  the  Holy  Scripture- 
forms  its  living  unity  under  the  diversities  of  the  sacred  writings. 

§2. 
THE  ONE  PERVADING    SI]^JECT  OF  THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURE  IN    ITS  OBJECTIVE  ASPECT 

The  Holy  Scripture  in  its  objective  aspect  is  one  only  through  its  one  pervading 
idea  of  God,  or  rather  through  the  living  revelation  of  the  one  personal  God  oi 
revelation  which  runs  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  When,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand  the  Gnostics  make  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  a  subordinate  deity 
(Marcion  :^£os  8iKatos),  or  a  God  of  a  lower  nature,  a  Demiurge,  or  even  an  Evil 
Spirit  (the  Ophites),  and  the  Rationalists  distinguish  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah, 
ae  a  Jewish  national  Deity,  from  the  New  Testament  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Jews  in  the  God  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Ebionites  in  the  God  of  Paul,  could  not  recognize  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  simply  failed  to  perceive — owing  to  their  spiritual  blindness — the 
one  grand  common  life,  underneath  the  great  objective  antithesis  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  that  of  the  New  is  the  absolute  Spirit, 
the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  above  the  world  and  yet  in  it,  the 
God  of  all  nations,  the  God  of  love,  grace,  and  redemption ;  although  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  God  of  Israel,  and  although  omnipotence,  holiness,  and  righteousness  are 
the  predominant  features  in  his  earlier  revelation. 

The  God  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  God  viewed  in  his 
relations  to  man,  the  God  of  the  Elect,  primarily  of  the  JElect  One,  as  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  his  own  people,  the  Holy  One,  in  hia 
justice  a  consuming  fire  (Heb.  xii.  29),  while  love,  grace,  and  mercy  predominate  in 
his  final  and  complete  revelation. 

The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  more  illustriously  revealed  in  the  God 
Amen  of  the  New  Covenant  (Rev.  iii.  14). 

As  the  one  biblical  idea  of  God — imparting  unity  to  the  Scriptures — ^is  thus  eu« 
tirely  consistent  with  itself,  so  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  heathen  idea  of 
God,  from  all  pure  abstract  Monotheism,  post-Christian  Judaism,  and  Mohammed* 
Anism  {see  Melanchthon's  loci,  the  preface). 

Compare  the  mythological  systems,  the  Talmud,  the  CabbalaL,  and  the  Korac 
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§3. 

THE  ONE  PERVADING  SUBJECT  OF  HOLY  SCREPTUKE  IN  ITS  SUBJECTIYE  ASPECT. 

The  Holy  Scripture  in  its  subjective  aspect  is  animated  by  one  pervading,  peer* 
liar  religious  consciousness — Faith.  Faith,  as  here  used,  is  the  knowledge  of  God 
awakened  by  the  self-revelation  of  God,  and  corresponding  to  it,  of  God  not  as  exist» 
ing  merely,  but  as  manifesting  himself  vividly  afar  off  and  near  at  hand ;  and  the  con- 
fidence in  him  having  its  root  in  this  knowledge  and  agreeing  with  it,  a  confidence  not 
resting  upon  him  in  his  general  character,  but  upon  him  in  the  promise  of  salvation 
in  his  word.  In  this  confidence,  as  it  includes  the  yielding  of  the  will  to  the  will  and 
Providence  of  God — not  to  any  arbitrary  human  will — and  thus  to  a  living  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  God,  lies  the  root  of  love  and  of  all  virtue.  In  this  sense 
the  faith  of  Abraham  and  Paul  are  the  same.  Indeed,  Abraham  is  the  father  of  be- 
lievers (Rom.  iv.  1) ;  although  his  faith  both  in  its  objective  and  subjective  aspects 
was  the  first  living  seed  which,  under  the  New  Covenant,  unfolded  itself  to  the 
perfect  fruit  of  saving  faith. 

As  the  biblical  idea  of  God  is  clearly  distinguished  from  all  untheocratic  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  so  this  religious  consciousness  or  the  faith  of  the  theocratic  people, 
ia  clearly  distinguished  from  all  heathen,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan  forms  of  thia 
consciousness. 

THE  ONE  PERVADING  THEANTHROPIC  SUBJECT  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  CHRIST  AND  THB 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

Both  the  personal  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah, until  his  appearance,  and  until  the  hope  of  his  second  coming,  and  the  univer. 
sal  aspect  of  the  Messiah ;  the  old  promise  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  confirmed  in 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  and  Israel,  and  the  new  promise  of  his  appearing 
in  glory — after  bis  appearance  in  the  form  of  the  crucified — confirmed  in  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  believers,  runs  throughout  the  Scriptures  as  the  grand  constituent 
principle,  and  final  aim  of  Revelation  and  the  Holy  Scripture.  Still,  there  is  an 
endless  development  which  lies  between  the  paradisaic  destination  of  man  in  Genesis 
(chap,  i.),  especially  in  the  Protevangellum  (chap,  iii.)  and  the  completed  City  of 
God  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  chap.  xxi.  xxii.) 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  synthesis  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  blessedness  of  his  children  (since  the  glory  of  God  shines  in  their  bles- 
sedness, and  their  blessedness  consists  in  the  open  vision  of  his  glory),  is  distinct 
as  possible  from  all  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  future  of  heathenism,  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  It  rests  upon  the  eternal  covenant  of  God  with  humanity, 
which  was  prefigured  in  the  old  covenant,  and  fulfilled  in  the  new.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  is  the  record  of  this  eternal  covenant  in  its  twofold  form. 

§5. 

THE  OPPOSITIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
The  revealed  religion  of  the  Bible  stands  in  tne  most  direct  and  irrocoDoilablt 
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opposition  to  the  A'arious  unscriptural  religions,  considered  in  their  darker  aspect 
»'.  c,  80  far  as  they  are  the  false  religions  of  false  gods  (Elilim) ;  or  dead,  lifeless  con 
ceptions  of  God;  but  in  a  relation  of  friendship,  as  to  the  divine  elements  oi 
those  truths,  they  may  embrace.  This  will  define  its  relation  to  the  different  my 
thologies,  to  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran. 

The  recorded  expression  of  this  revelatitn  in  the  Bible,  stands  in  a  specific  oj" 
position  to  all  the  derived  forms,  statements,  and  outgrowths  of  this  revelation. 
This  is  the  relation  which  the  Old  Testament  sustains  to  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  leaving  out  of  view  in  one  case  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha,  and  in  the  other  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha  and  the  tra* 
ditions  of  the  Church. 

But  by  virtue  of  its  inexhaustible  riches  of  life,  embracing  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  and  eternity,  the  Holy  Scripture  itself  is  distinguished  into  the  harmo* 
nious  antithesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  the  Old,  which  points  on  to  the 
New,  into  which  it  passes  and  finds  its  fulfilment ;  the  New,  which  is  ever  referring 
to  the  Old,  and  in  a  historical  sense  is  grounded  in  it. 

§6. 
IMPORT  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  DIVERSITY. 

The  unity  of  the  Holy  Scripture  according  to  its  divine,  theanthropic  origin, 
rests  upon  its  Inspiration.     (Lange's  Matthew^  Am.  ed.  p.  11.) 

Recent  writers  upon  Inspiration,  e.  g.^  Bunsen,  Rothe,  and  others,  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  Bible  as  to  its  full,  harmonious,  perfect  teleology,  through 
which  all  its  individual  utterances  are  conditioned,  and  which  binds  all  into  one. 
The  perfect  adaptation  to  its  design  points  clearly  to  a  perfect  origin.  The  whole 
Bible  teleologically  considered  culminates  in  the  New  Testament,  emphatically  in 
Christ :  each  particular  book  in  its  fundamental  idea.  To  wrest  any  part  out  of  its 
connection,  for  subordinate  purposes,  is  a  misconception  of  the  Bible.  In  its  per- 
fectly definite  design  and  end,  agreeably  to  its  sacred  origin  and  contents,  it  is  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  unity  of  the  Holy  Scripture  according  to  its  divine,  theanthropic  contents, 
constitutes  it  the  Canon.     {See  Lange's  Matthew^  Am.  ed.  p.  13.) 

The  Bible  is  beyond  question  the  canon,  but  not  merely  the  canon,  not  a  canon 
m  the  sense  of  a  law-book.  The  canonical,  as  a  rule  and  direction,  always  points  to 
that  which  is  above  itself,  the  principle  of  life,  and  the  life  of  the  principle ;  to  the 
source  of  free  love,  free  life,  and  free  blessedness  from  which  it  flows. 

Viewing  the  Holy  Scripture  as  to  its  effects,  its  unity  proves  it  to  be  the  word 
of  God.  It  exerts  a  power  within  and  beyond  itself;  it  sheds  light  upon  itself;  it 
radiates  its  light  from  its  mighty  living  centre — the  world-redeeming  Christ — to 
every  part,  and  reflects  it  from  each  part  to  every  other,  and  back  upon  the  central 
truth  itself.  Thus  by  virtue  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
the  Bible  is  the  one  indivisible  word  of  God,  in  its  total  impression  and  operation, 
more  fully  the  word  of  God,  than  in  its  particular  words  or  utterances. 

Hence  its  external  efficiency  is  pure  and  perfect.  As  a  body  of  records  it  points 
back  from  itself  to  its  origin,  the  living  revelation.  As  a  word  of  life  it  points 
beyond  itself,  to  the  living  Christ.  It  is  no  idol  which  fetters  the  hearts  of  men  to 
itself  in  a  slavish  manner.    Neither  is  it  a  mere  canon,  a  writing  of  genuine  author 
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ity,  which  simply  as  a  law,  fixes  the  rule  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  how  we  should 
live;  As  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  book  of  life,  in  the  authentic  form  of  writing 
which  gives  testimony  to  the  book  of  life  in  the  hand  of  God — the  purpose  of  ro. 
demption — to  the  book  of  life  in  the  heart  of  the  Church — Christ  in  us  ;  and  awakens, 
strengthens  and  enriches  the  life  from  God  through  Christ.  It  is  not  only  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Cultus  of  the  Church  rests,  but  the  book  through  which  it  edifiet 
itself,  and  tulfils  its  great  mission  to  the  world. 

The  unity  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the  harmony  of  its  great  opposition  con- 
Btitutes  it  the  one  book  of  the  Covenant,  or  the  Eternal  Testament,  in  the  opposition 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


§7. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Bible  then,  as  the  Book  of  Books,  is  as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  all  other  re- 
ligious records;  the  Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  Yedas  of  India,  the  Zendavesta  of  the 
Persians,  the  Eddas  of  the  Germans,  the  Jewish  Talmud,  and  the  Mohammedan 
Koran ;  judging  all  that  is  hostile  in  them,  reconciling  and  bringing  into  liberty 
whatever  elements  of  truth  they  may  contain. 

It  stands  also,  with  a  like  repelling  and  attracting  force  in  the  centre  of  all 
literature,  as  well  as  of  Theology.  In  the  same  power  and  dignity  it  exercises  ita 
critical  authority  upon  all  historical  traditions. 

As  the  ideal  Cosmos  of  the  revelation  of  Salvation,  it  forms  with  the  Cosmos  of 
the  general  revelation  of  God  an  organic  unity  (Ps.  viiu ;  xix. ;  civ.).  It  is  the  key  of 
the  World-Cosmos,  while  this  again  is  the  living  illustration  of  the  Cosmos  of  the 
Scripture. 

But  as  that  is  subordinate  to  the  living  God,  as  an  organ  of  his  manifestation,  so 
IS  the  Bible  to  the  living  Christ.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to  him  as  the  copy  to 
the  original,  and  Is  coordinate  with  the  eternal  word  of  Christ  in  the  total  life  of 
the  Church — as  a  fully  accordant  testimony.  But  whoever  will  utter  anything  from 
that  mystical  writing  in  the  heart  of  the  church,  must  derive  his  credentials  from 
the  written  word. 

§8. 
THE  RICHES  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES   IN  THEIR  ENDLESS  DrTERSITY. 

The  grand  opposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  upon  a  closer  view, 
branches  itself  into  an  endless  number  of  oppositions,  distinctions,  and  differences, 
which  meet  us  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament  generally,  but  in  its  particular 
divisions,  and  also  in  the  Xew. 

Ill  this  human  aspect  the  Bible  appears  as  an  historical  growth,  and  is  open  to 
an  historical  examination  and  criticism.     In  this  aspect  is  is  connected  with  human  I 
imperfections.     But  in  this  aspect  alone,  the  endless  riches  of  its  all-pervading 
di>'ine  fulness  unfolds  itself  to  our  view. 

From  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  divine  unity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  human 
div^irsitifts,  results  the  living  force  or  movement  in  the  development  of  Biblical 
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Theology;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  the  authentic  copy  of  the  advent  and  life  oi 
Christ,  flowing  out  of  the  connection  between  the  God  of  revelation  and  believing 
humanity. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

INTRODUCTION"  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRH'TURES,  ISAGOGICS,  OR  TUB 
DIVERSITIES  AND  HISTORICAL  GROWTH  OF  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE. 

§1. 

Biblical  Introduction  treats  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  historical  aspect.  If  we 
distinguish  between  a  preparatory  (taking  that  word  in  its  widest  sense)  and  an 
historical  and  critical  introduction  (which  regarded  as  general  includes  both  parts, 
but  as  special  only  the  latter),  there  is  no  room  for  the  question  which  has  been 
agitated  (Hagexbach's  Encyclopedia^  p.  140),  whether  the  literary  history  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  and  in  their  individual  parts  alone,  or  the  scientific  aids  to 
Exegesis  also,  properly  belong  to  such  ar  introduction.* 


FIRST  CHAPTER. 
Preparatory  Introduction, 

§2. 
ITS  CONSTITUENT  ELEMENTS. 

The  direct  auxiliaries  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Scriptures  are  biblical  antiquities, 
and  the  sacred  languages ;  and  as  regards  the  present  form  of  the  text,  biblical 
criticism  and  hermeneutics.  Exegesis  presupposes  all  these  sciences,  and  they  in 
turn  presuppose  exegesis.  The  circle  which  is  involved  in  this  statement  is  not 
logical  but  real,  i.  e.,  science  muet  learn  to  know  the  particular  through  the  uni- 
versal, and  the  universal  through  the  particular.  From  the  central  point  between 
the  universal  and  the  particular,  it  oscillates  between  the  two  extremes,  which  iutui 
tion  harmonizes. 

SECOND  CHAPTER. 

Preparatory  Introduction  :  Its  constituent  parts  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned, 

L  The  Old  Testament  Abch^ologt. 

§   3. 

BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

It  is  defined  mainly  by  the  forming  principle  which  constitutes  its  unity :  her^ 

*  Tor  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  adenoes  of  Old  Testament  Introduction,  *ee  Blkxk,  Kimltthmg,  p. 


§4.    THE  ISRAELITISH  PEOPLE  AXD  SUBROUNDING  KA-TIOIta  9 

the  character  of  the  Jewish  people.  Regarding  this  people  in  its  local  relationi 
we  have  Biblical  Geography  (especially  physical),  and  in  its  relations  to  time 
Biblical  Chronology ;  then  in  its  relations  to  nature,  the  physical  science  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  race,  Biblical  Ethnography  ;  then  in  its  more  vital  relations 
the  Theoci-acy,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Biblical  Cultus  and  Civilization;  and 
lastly  in  its  relations  to  History,  biblical  history  and  Intemational  relations. 


For  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  Antiquities : 
Ds  Wette  :  Lehrbuch  der  hebraisehjUdixehen  Arehr 
iologie  (1842). — Ewald:  Die  AUertkumer  des  Volkes 
Israel,  1848,  1854.  [This  U  a  very  suggestive  work. 
— >^  G.]  KziL :  Handbueh  der  biblischen  Arehdoloffie^ 
1868.      Bertusau  :  Zur  GeseMchte  der  JsraelitsH, 


1842;  Ragesbacu's  Uneydopedia,  p.  1Z6 ;  and  ia 
Eeil,  p.  13.  La>ge's  JIatthew,  Am.  ed.  p.  li. 
Archaeology,  [Prestos  :  Studenfs  Theological  Alat^ 
ualy  London,  1850.  Jahx's  Biblical  Archaolofftf, 
translated  by  Cpham,  New  York,  1853. — A.  G.] 


§  4. 
THE  ISRAELITISH  PEOPLE  A^^)  SURROUNDING  NATIONS. 

Heathen  nations,  in  their  pride  and  presumption,  trace  their  origin  back  throngo 
various  steps  to  the  Gods,  or  demigods  (Tuisko,  Brahma,  Deucalion,  &c, );  but  the 
Israelitish  people  is  satisfied  to  trace  its  origin  from  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God, 
Because  it  enters  into  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  people  of  faith,  therefore,  also 
as  the  people  marked  by  humility  in  its  claims. 

Heathen  nations  speak  of  ancient  historical  glory  which  is  entirely  fabulous ; 
the  people  of  Israel  with  a  far  truer  historical  sense,  acknowledges  the  comparatively 
recent  date  of  its  origin.  According  to  Jewish  tradition  and  history  Abraham 
lived  about  2000  years  B.  C.  China  and  Egypt  were  then  thoroughly  developed, 
well-known  historical  kingdoms,  with  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  |»<m.'  . 

In  their  historical  name,  as  they  are  known  in  the  language  of  other  nations  the 
Israelites  are  Hebrews  (c"]^) ;  according  to  Ewald,  Lengerke  and  others,  from 
the  Patriarch  Heber  (Gen.  x.  25  ;  xL  16) ;  but  according  to  Hengstenberg,  Kurta 
(Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes,  p.  132),  they  were  called  by  this  name  since  they 
came  from  the  other  side,  i.  e.,  across  the  Euphrates  (^rs  the  land  upon  the  other 
Bide,  here  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates).  It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this 
derivation  that  they  were  so  called  by  foreign  nations,  who  would  naturally  be 
better  acquainted  with  their  geographical,  than  their  genealogical  origin.  They 
always  called  themselves  after  the  theocratic  honored  name  of  their  ancestor 
IsraeL  They  were  a  people  who  wrestled  with  God  in  faith  and  prayer.  After 
the  exile,  the  name  Jews  passed  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  whole  people,  of 
whom  that  tribe  was  the  central  point,  and  they  were  usually  so  called  by  foreign 
nations. 

See  WraiR :  Article  Hebreva.   Bleek  :  Eirdeitwig  '  Kirchen-lexikoii  Tcn  Wbtzkb  and  Wklik.     Artick 
iaCt  Aite  2'ettament,  p.  72.     An  article  protesting    Hebraer, 
•gainst  the  prevailing  view,  may  be  found   in   the 

The  Israelites,  as  Hebrews,  or  immigrants  into  Canaan,  may  have  exchanged 
their  original  Aramaic  tongue  for  the  Hebrew  as  their  first  historical  language, 
(Bi^EK's  Einleitung^  p.  61.) 

This  would  be  only  in  accordance  with  what  actually  occurred  under  the  New 
Covenant,  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  exchanged  their  own  language  for  th« 
classic  language  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.    In  both  cases,  is  the  appropriated 
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language  moulded  into  an  entirely  new  language,  through  the  power  of  the  religioui 
spirit.  We  leave  it  undetermined  however  how  far  this  question  must  be  regarded 
as  already  settled. 

[There  is  a  very  able  article  in  the  2d  toL  of  the  Biblical  Repenorj  in  which  the  author  defends  th< 
Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language. — ^A.  6.] 

As  to  their  genealogy,  the  descent  of  Israel  trom  Abraham,  and  more  remotely 
from  Shem,  forms  the  very  kernel  and  soul  of  their  authentic  traditions ;  while  the 
relation  of  other  Semitic  tribes  to  their  ancestors  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 

See  Genealogical  table  Gen.  Ch.  10.  Ecrtz  :  History  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  origin  of  the  Govenaol 
people,  L  p.  129. 

The  essential  question  here  is  this :  what  is  the  fundaraen^l  characteristic,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Israelitish  people.  When  God  chose  this  people  as  hia 
own,  although  it  was  a  stiff-necked  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  9 ;  xxxiii.  3) ;  although  it 
possessed  no  art,  science,  political  system,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  {seA 
Introduction  to  Rdhr's  Geography  of  Palestine) ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  choice 
was  arbitrary,  without  a  reason  in  the  divine  mind.  Coi*responding  to  the  divine 
choice,  there  was  a  human  disposition  or  quality,  which  God  from  eternity  bad 
designed,  for  the  individual  or  people  of  his  choice,  and  which  he  actually  communi- 
cated in  its  origin. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  Israel  is  the  great  prommence  of  the  religious  (Semitic; 
element  in  reference  to  God,  which  is  found  in  its  highest  and  most  genial  form  in 
this  people  ;  in  contrast  to  the  prominence  of  the  Ethical  (Japhetic)  element  in  refer- 
ence to  the  world.  Israel  therefore  is  preeminently  a  people  of  religion,  not  of  art 
and  science  like  the  Greeks,  nor  of  politics  and  law  like  the  Romans.  We  may  say 
indeed  that  it  is  a  people  of  dynamic,  not  of  dead  formal  forces  or  principles.  Ks 
the  people  of  God,  which  out  of  a  profounder  originality,  introduces  and  unfolds 
among  the  hoary  nations  a  new  life,  it  places  its  living  religion  in  opposition  to  the 
formal  and  lifeless  Cultus  of  the  heathen ;  its  dynamic  poetry,  and  its  science  of  the 
one  all  pervading  principle  of  the  world,  to  the  formal  poetry  and  science  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  its  warfare  and  politics,  animated  and  exalted  by  the  great  principles 
which  actuate  them,  to  the  technical  and  unmeaning  Roman  politics  and  wai-fare. 
As  it  is  itself  an  element  of  regeneration  to  the  nations,  so  are  its  gifts  for  the  gifts 
and  arts  of  the  nations.  Hence  it  follows  that  Israel  must  possess  that  comprehensive 
nationality,  in  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  nations  must  be  mixed. 
Thus  it  was  destined  and  prepared  to  be  the  maternal  breast  for  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
man  from  heaven,  the  head  of  all  nations.  Thus  for  the  fathers'  sake,  who  repre- 
sent its  profoundest  peculiarities,  and  for  the  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  bear  the 
flower  of  humanity,  it  is  the  beloved  people,  the  Elect  One,  Jeshurun,  the  favoiite  of 
heaven,  the  Apple  of  God's  eye,  the  typical  Son  of  God,  the  type  of  the  true  Son  of 
God  to  come,  who  is  the  fulfilling  of  its  deepest  faith  and  desire.  Hence  too  in  its 
darker  aspect,  its  falls  and  crimes,  it  must  represent  the  darkest  side  of  humanity, 
and  its  worst  characters,  just  as  in  its  peculiarly  chosen  ones,  its  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  it  may  claim  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  spirits  of  the  race.  {See  Laj^ge's 
Verjinsterung  der  Welt,  p.  119.) 

The  moat  distorted  features  of  the  Hebrew  Nation- 1  Jewuh  State  ;  in  Feukrbach  :  TradaU  upon  th, 
al  Character  are  found  in  Hitzio  :  Introdtiction  to  Nature  of  Christianity.  The  old  heathen  utterancoi 
Isaiah;  In  Lko:  PreUdions  on  Hit  History  of  </te  |  of  contempt  for  the  Jews  are  recorded  in  Raumer'i 
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Palestine,  p.  396.  Herder,  Hcgkl  in  his  Prtlediont 
upon  the  PhiloK'pht/  of  Religion^  2d  part,  pp.  42,  67. 
EwALD,  and  others  have  contributed  to  s  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  Israelitisb  people.    Frajki's 


Libanon,  the  family  book  of  poetry,  forma  a  colleo 
tion  of  the  poetical  glories,  and  exalted  estimate  £■ 
the  Jewish  people  (1855). 


The  people  of  Israel  must  therefore  from  its  very  destination  come  into  contact 
with  the  most  diverse  nations,  with  the  astrological  Chaldees  from  whom  the  family 
of  Abraham  sprang  (TJr,  Light  in  Chalde.'u  Abraham,  in  the  starry  night.  Gren. 
XV.  6) ;  with  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians,  ever  oscillating  between  pleasure  and 
despair  (devotees  of  lust  and  moloch) ;  with  the  cultivated  but  depraved  Canaanitei 
(Kurtz:  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i  p.  120) ;  with  the  wisdom  and  lifeless  Cultua 
of  the  Egj.'ptians ;  with  the  excitable  and  prudent  Midianites ;  with  the  kindred  but 
still  dangerously  hostile  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites  and  Samaritans ;  with  the 
haughty  and  contracted  Philistines  (for  whose  origin,  see  Kurtz,  p.  185);  with  the 
skilful  and  ingenious  Phoenician ;  with  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  monarchies ;  with  the  moral  intuitions,  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Persian 
world-power;  with  the  culture  and  reason-worship  of  the  Greek;  and  at  last  with  the 
&teful,  mighty,  and  cruel  power  of  Rome.  Upon  this,  as  its  fatal  rock,  after  it  had, 
under  all  these  interchanges  and  influences,  unfolded  its  whole  character,  in  both 
good  and  evil,  it  broke  to  pieces  as  to  its  historical  form  or  nationality,  in  an  exter* 
minating  contest  between  the  Judaic  religious,  legal  spirit,  and  the  strong  political, 
and  legal  spirit  of  the  Roman  power. 

§5. 

THB  land  of  CANAAN  AND  ITS  POSITION  ON  THE  KABTtt 

The  land  of  Canaan,  or  the  lowlands  of  Syria,  in  opposition  to  Aram  or  the  high- 
lands (Gesenius,  Lexicon,  *(??3),  the  promised  land,  the  Holy  land,  designated  by  many 
names  (Raumer's  Palestine,  p.  32),  was  appropriated  as  the  chosen  home  of  the  cliosen 
people,  as  the  land  holding  a  central  geographical  position,  connected  with  the 
different  countries  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  yet  insulated 
from  them  (C.  RrrrEE :  Der  Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  Todten  MeerCA,  Berlin, 
1850);  central  also  as  to  climate,  lying  midway  between  the  debilitating  tropical 
heats,  and  those  colder  climates  within  which  life  is  supported  only  by  hard  labor ;  and 
central  further  as  to  its  physical  qualities  between  paradisaic  fruitfulness,  and  sterile 
wastes.  But  so  much  has  been  written  upon  this  land,  in  so  many  respects  different 
from  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  them  all,  that  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  literature  here. 

Hagkxbach  :  Ena/clopedia,  p.  135.  Vox  Rac- 
MEs:  Pdeatine,  p.  2,  The  Bible  Atlat  of  Weilasd 
and  AcKERMAN,  2d  ed.  (1845).  Berxatz  :  Album 
des  heiligen  Landet  (1856),  Bible  Atlas,  by  Kikpzrt 
(1858.)  The  plates,  plans  of  Jerusalem,  alluded  to 
in  Eaumer's  Palestine.  Also  the  Periodicals  upon 
tiiis  subject.  The  Lands  and  States  of  Holy  Scrij^ure, 
M  aeleeied  engravings  vith  an  explanatory  text  by 
Fkid'k  and  Otto  Strauss  (1861).  The  description 
of  the  land  in  Kcrtz's  History  of  the  Old  CovenanL, 
I  p.  103.  Zahx  :  Das  Reich  Gottts,  L  ThL  p.  105. 
liAXor :  lAfe  of  Christ,  iL  L  p.  at.     Bible  IUdxon- 


We  vould  call  special  notiee  to  the  artide  upon 
Palestine  in  Hkrzog's  Real-Eneydopedia,  Eiil: 
Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Archdologie,  p.  15  fit  Ths 
Holy  Land,  by  C.  Tischixdorf  (1S62).  Laxoe^i 
Biblework  upon  Joshua.  [RoBissos:  Researches, 
with  the  maps.  The  articles  by  the  same  in  the 
Bibliotheca-Sacra.  The  articles  upon  Palestine  by 
Thomson  and  Porter  in  the  same  periodicaL  Colb 
mas:  Biblical  Geography,  Texi-book  and  Atlas, 
Wall-map  by  Colemax.  Thomsox  :  The  Land  ana 
the  Book.  Article  Geography  in  AxGcs'  Hand-Book 
WiLsos :  Lands  of  the  Bible.  Kitto  :  History  of 
vies  by  Wisxr  and  Zkixkb.  \  Palestine.      Travels  by  Olik,  Dcrbis,  Bacsium 
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Bartlett:    Widkt  about  Jerusalem.      Aiton:    TJuUure.     'Rov&'a  Falesfiie,   Edin.  (1848).     SrASUnri 
Lands  of  the  Messiah,  London  (1864).     Bonar  :  The    Sinai  and  Palestine. — A.  G.] 
desert  of  Sinai,     Hacksti  :  Illustrations  of  Scrip-  \ 


§  6. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  COVENANT,  OR  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLR 


See  Gattkrer's,  Ideler^s,  Brinkmeter's  Chrono- 
logic. Die  Biographien  der  Bibel  (1858).  Hoff- 
UAMN :  Aegypttsche  and  fsraelitische  Zeitrechnung 
(1847).  Archinard:  A  la  Chronologie  sacree,  basee 
sur  les  decouveries  de  Champollion  (1841).  Bibli- 
scfie  Chronologie  mit  Fortsetzung  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit, 
Tubingen  (1851).  Becker:  Chart  of  Chronology, 
Leipzig  (1857).  BeUrdge  zur  Oeschichte  des  Alien 
Orients^  by  A.  ton  Gutschmid,  Leipzig  (1857). 
Ewald:     OeschuJUe   de$   Volkes  Israel,  L  p.   274. 


The  Article  Year  in  Winer's  Bible  Lexicon,  Bunsen  j 
Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  201  ff.  Biblische  Jahrbiicher  odef 
Vergleichende  Zeittafeln  fur  die  Alttestamentlichen 
Geschichien  vom  Auszug  der  Israeliten  aits  Aegypten 
bis  auf  Alexander  den  Grossen,  Keil  :  Archdologie 
i.  p.  345.  [Browne  :  Ordo  Saelorum.  Walton  ; 
Prolegomena,  Bedford  :  Scripture  Chronology. 
The  Chronologies  of  Usher,  Hales,  and  Chrono- 
logy,  as  Introductory  to  his  Church  History,  bj 
Jarvis. — A.  G.] 


The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  lies  in  the  records,  was  not  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  Science,  but  determined  throughout  by  the  religious  point  of  view,  to 
which  all  geographical,  astronomical,  and  scientific  interests  are  held  subservient.  Hence 
it  has  been  said  by  the  author  of  the  Biographies  of  the  Bible,  "  that  among  the 
mistakes  of  those  who  would  find  everything  in  the  Bible,  no  one  is  more  dangeroui 
and  wide-spread,  than  the  attempt  to  construct  a  chronology  from  its  pages."  In  his 
later  investigations,  however,  he  has  seen  reason  to  modify  his  judgment,  and  says 
"  In  the  Bible,  Genealogy  has  far  greater  importance,  and  occupies  much  more  space 
than  Chronology.  The  value  which  the  Hebrews  placed  upon  their  genealogical 
tables  harmonizes  with  the  whole  system  of  their  religion  and  law,  and  with  their 
expectation  of  the  Messiah.  They  had  their  genealogists,  from  the  time  that  they 
became  a  definitely  formed  state,  and  this  remarkable  feature  in  their  customs  has 
acquired  such  a  prominence,  that  they  sometimes  used  the  same  word  to  denote 
genealogy  and  history." 

It  is  this  very  remarkable  feature  which  imparts  its  distinguishing  character,  its 
specific  religious  worth,  its  perfection  even,  to  Biblical  Chronology.  In  regard  to  this 
character  the  New  Testament  also  in  its  dates  holds  closely  to  the  Chronological 
key-note  of  the  Old  Testament ;  although  in  the  Evangelists  and  Acts  it  frequently 
connects  the  Biographical  Chronology  of  primitive  Christianity,  with  the  Chronological 
dates  of  contemporary  general  history. 

"We  can  thus  speak  of  a  scientific  imperfection  of  Biblical  Chronology,  which  ia 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  religious  perfection,  and  which  on  this  very  account  is 
of  great  service  to  the  chronology  of  general  history. 

The  first  imperfection  is  the  want  of  an  unbroken  series  of  dates  by  years,  starting 
from  some  fixed  point  in  the  history.  The  second,  is  the  absence  of  a  reference  of  the  dates 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  to  the  contemporary  dates  of  general  history.  The  particular 
enumeration  of  years  of  the  Israelites  are  fragments,  which  are  only  joined  together 
with  diflSculty.  The  references  of  Israelitish  dates  to  those  of  foreign  nations,  especi- 
ally of  the  Egyptians,  sustain  the  most  diverse  combinations.  Hence  the  results  of 
the  later  determinations  of  Jewish  Chronology  differ  so  widely.  It  b  only  subse- 
quent to  the  exile  that  the  Jews  have  placed  their  mode  of  computation  in  connection 
with  the  chronology  of  general  history  by  connecting  with  that  of  the  Seleucidas 
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But  in  this  precisely,  consists  the  religious  superiority  of  the  Jewish  Chronology 
that  it  is  throughout  genealogical,  just  as  the  whole  biblical  monotheism  is  grounded 
in  the  principle  of  personality.  The  Israelitish  history  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  persons,  (we  might  say  even  personal  freedom),  are  the  prime  forming  element* 
of  history ;  that  the  persons  determined  the  facts,  and  not  the  facts  the  persons 
Every  nation,  as  indeed  every  religion,  has  its  characteristic  computation  of  time 
through  which  it  manifests  its  peculiar  nature.  Hence  the  Greek  computes  hit 
time  after  the  Olympiads,  the  Roman  ah  urbe  condiia,  the  Mohammedan  from  th« 
flight  of  the  prophet,  with  which  the  success  of  his  religion  was  insured.  The  Israelite 
computes  time  by  the  genealogy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  race  (n">5''n),  by  the  ages 
of  the  Patriarchs,  by  the  life  of  Moses,  by  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  In  addition  tc 
this  there  appear  in  the  history  general  genealogies.  But  when  all  the  Christiar 
world  reckons  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  only  raises  to  its  highest  power  the 
Old  Testament  principle  of  personality ;  since  the  years  of  redemption  are  the  yeara 
of  the  universal  life  of  Christ;  a  continuous  fulfilment  of  the  word,  "who  shaL 
declare  his  generation  ?  " 

But  in  this  peculiarity  the  Jewish  chronology  has  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  chronology  of  general  history.  Just  as  generally  the  Old  Testament  has 
given  the  death  blow  to  heathen  mythology,  so  the  Old  Testament  chronology,  by 
fixing  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  to  about  4000  years  B.  C.  (for  the  different 
computations  see  the  Biblical  chronology,  Tubingen,  1851,  Preface,  p.  1),  has  forever 
refuted  the  fabulous  chronology  of  various  heathen  nations,  e.g.,  the  Indian,  Chinese, 
Egyptian.  The  general  historical  view  of  the  periods  of  the  development  of  the 
human  race  before  Christ  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  biblical  assumption  as  to 
the  remoteness  of  its  origin. 

In  Ewald's  view,  the  determination  of  the  yearly  feasts,  which  was  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  priests,  is  of  great  aid  in  perfecting  the  Jewish  method  of  computation. 
To  the  determination  of  particular  years,  was  added  the  regulation  of  the  periods 
of  years,  the  Sabbath  year  (7  years) ;  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  probably  began 
with  the  fiftieth  year  («««  Xote  3,  Ewald,  p.  276).  Then  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
became  a  starting  point  for  a  continuous  era,  and  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  480  years  were 
counted  from  the  Exodus  to  the  founding  of  the  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  So  the  residence  in  Egypt  was  fixed  at  430  years  (Ex.  xii.  40). 
In  establishing  these  points  the  Israelites  could  avail  themselves  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Egyptian  method  of  computation.  According  to  Ewald,  these  two  periods, 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of 
the  temple,  form  the  axes  about  which  all  the  other  determinations  revolve.  But 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  history  to  the  history  of  other  nations, 
Ewald  points  to  the  Egyptian  Era  of  Manethon.  To  this  Egyptian  parallel  Bun- 
sen  adds  that  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  After  the  exile  the  Jewish  era  runs 
in  close  connection  with  the  Persian,  through  the  reckoning  of  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  (Ezra  iv.  24 ;  vi.  15).  Since  the  Syrian  Empire  the  Jews  fall  more  com* 
pletely  within  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  (1  Mace,  i,  10). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  form  a  new  chronological  system  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  rather  to  vindicate  the  idea  of  Old  Testament  chronology. 
"We  throw  out  here  however  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  method  of  ascertaining 
•ome  of  the  general  points  just  alluded  to. 

1.  It  is  deciiedly  incorrect  for  the  author  of  "The  Dates  of  the  Bible,"  iis 
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regard  to  tht,  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  place  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Septuagint,  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  so  that  from 
their  great  diversities,  he  might  infer  that  the  biblical  chronology  was  in  the  same 
degree  nnreliable.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Septuagint  should  rest  upon  traditiona 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  Hebrew  text  has  throughout  the  priority,  and 
must  therefore  have  the  preference  in  any  case  in  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared. 

2.  It  is  incorrect  again  to  attempt  to  rectify  Old  Testament  declarations  by 
what  are  svpposed  to  he  different  declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  as  has  been 
done  by  Usher,  Ludov.  Capellus  and  others,  more  recently  by  Becker,  in  his  Chart 
of  biblical  chronology.  The  declaration  of  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  IV)  agrees  with  that 
made  (Ex.  xii.  40),  if  we  take  into  account  that  the  promise  was  not  only  confirmed 
to  Abraham,  but  to  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  430  years  would  thus  date  from  the 
origin  of  the  Israelitish  people,  after  the  death  of  Jacob,  to  the  Exodus.  It  la 
more  difficult  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  450  years  which  the  Apostle  (Acts 
xiii.  20)  defines  as  the  period  of  the  Judges,  to  the  declaration  (1  Kings  vi.  1), 
that  the  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  was  about  480  years. 
A  diversity  exists  here  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  since  even  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii, 
3,  1)  reckons  592  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple :  thus  as- 
signing 443  years  as  the  period  of  the  Judges,  while  1  Kings  vi.  1  fixes  331 
years  as  the  length  of  that  period.  Either  the  Apostle  intimates  in  the  J)-,  that  he 
fell  in  with  the  traditional  indefinite  reckoning,  or  the  declaration  reaches  back,  and 
includes  Moses  and  Joshua  among  the  Judges,  (as  they  in  fact  were,)  as  it  reaches 
forwards,  and  includes  Samuel.  In  the  determination  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt  to 
400  years  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  it  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  promise, 
(Gen.  XV.  13),  the  round  number  of  30  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  residence  in 
Egypt,  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  the  happy  existence  of  the  Israelites  there,  and 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  entire  period  of  their  residence. 

3.  It  is  not  our  province,  nor  are  we  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  assertions  which 
Bunsen  makes  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  chronologies 
(compare  the  criticism  by  Gutschmid).  In  any  case  he  has  performed  a  great  service 
in  bringing  the  Jewish  era  in  relation  with  these  chronologies ;  which  he  has  done  at 
a  vast  expense  of  learning  and  toil.  We  must,  however,  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
doubt  which  a  more  complete  scientific  determination  has  to  remove.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  without  any  adequate  foundation  that  a  chronology  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  Theocracy  should  be  presented  as  an  infallible  measure  for  the  biblical  decla- 
rations, as  much  so  indeed,  as  if  generally  an  unquestioned  right  should  be  conceded 
to  Josephus  against  the  Old  Testament,  and  Evangelic  history.  In  the  second  place, 
the  determination  upon  this  ground  of  the  dates  of  Jewish  history  seems  to  us,  to  a 
great  extent,  questionable.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  result  which  no  one  should 
nastily  concede,  when  the  480  years  (1  Kings  vi.  1),  from  the  Exodus  to  the  founding 
of  the  temple  are  here  reduced  to  less  than  352  years.  We  must  leave  it  to  a  special 
investigation,  to  ascertain  these  points  more  certainly. 

*  The  most  certain  dates  for  the  determination  of  Jewish  Chronology,  are  those  OJ 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  former  monarch,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  is  assigned,  not  only  by  Bunsen,  but  by 
Scheuchzer  and  Brinkmeyer,  to  the  year  586  (not  588)  B.  C      The  return  of  the 
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Jews  from  Babylon,  according  to  the  ordinary  computation,  took  place  630  B.  C 
according  to  Bunsen  and  Scheuchzer  538. 

From  that  time  downwards,  the  Jewish  computation  is  determined  by  the  Era  of 
the  Seleucidae,  which  follows  the  era  from  the  beginning  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  It  begins  with  the  year  312  B.  C  A  follow 
ing  era,  reckoning  from  the  deliverance  in  143  B.  C^  gives  place  igain  to  the  com 
putation  used  under  the  Seleucidae,  upon  which  follows  the  present  computation  of 
the  Jews,  the  world  era,  beginning  3761  B.  C,  and  divided  into  three  great  periods, 
the  first  reaching  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  the  second  from  that  event  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  third  fi-om  that  time  to  the  present. 

From  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  going  backwards,  we  reach  the  first  point  in  the 
Jewish  computation,  through  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  Jewish  Kings.  It  has  usually 
been  fixed  at  387  years,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  placed  at  975 
B.  C.  Bunsen  places  it  in  968,  and  thus,  if  we  follow  his  method  of  determinations, 
as  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  dates  of  King  Shishak  (Sisak,  who 
plundered  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Rehobc  im,)  we  bring  out  the  round  number 
of  382  years  for  the  reigns  of  the  Kings.  Solomon  reigned^forty  years,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  fourth  of  his  reign  (1  Kings  vi.)  This  would  give  1004 
as  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  temple.  Connecting  the  480  years,  the  interval 
mentioned  between  the  Exodus  and  the  founding  of  the  temple,  and  the  Exodus 
must  have  occurred  about  1484  B.  C.  It  is  usually  placed  in  round  numbei-s  at  1500, 
but  more  accurately  at  1493.  Bunsen,  however,  places  the  Exodus  between  the  years 
1324-1328,  more  definitely  1326,  (Lepsius  1314.)  But  the  confidence  with  which 
this  determination  is  fixed,  is  based  principally  upon  the  fabulous  narrative  by  Man- 
etho,  of  the  events  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  King  Menophthah,  (Bunsen,  p.  ccxii.) 
Il  is  not  credible  that  the  simple,  sober  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be 
corrected  by  such  a  fabulous  record  as  this  {see  Gutschmid,  pp.  2, 10, 11,  and  103,  also, 
Knobel,  Exodus,  112,  116  ff. ;  upon  the  more  extended  argument  of  Bunsen,  215,  see 
Gutschmid,  p.  23).  If  we  add  the  period  of  the  residence  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  40),  430 
years,  to  the  number  (1  Kings  vi.  1),  the  entrance  into  Egypt,  or  the  death  of  Jacob 
must  have  happened  1914  B.  C  For  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan, 
according  to  Knobel's  computation,  we  may  allow  190,  or  at  the  most  215  years. 
Abraham  must  therefore  have  entered  Canaan  about  2129.  Knobel  is  inclined  to 
reduce  the  215  years,  since  in  his  view,  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  is  placed  too  high, 
but,  with  Beer,  Koppe,  Ewald,  and  others,  defends  the  430  years,  as  the  period  of 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  against  those  chronologists,  who  follow  the  reckoning  of  the 
later  Jews,  and  especially  of  Josephus,  in  whose  view  the  residence  in  Egypt  was 
only  215  years,  with  this  remark,  "  that  in  these  diverging  computations  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  uncertain  genealogies." 

The  date  of  the  entrance  of  Abraham  into  Canaan  points  to  a  period  still  more 
remote,  which  may  be  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy,  through  the  declarations  in 
Genesis  as  to  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  which,  beyond  question,  gives  a  vastly 
more  probable  age  of  the  race  than  20,000  years,  assumed  by  Bunsen. 

For  the  I'mar  year  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  tee  Wcter's  RmI-  Worterbtteh,  Article  Ttar.  For  \km 
iWBths,  the  article  Month*.    Also  Bkimkmxtsb,  pp   43,  44 
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§7. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE  (PHYSICA  SACRA). 


TTpoD  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  works  at  hand. 
Von  Rapmer's  Palestine,  p.  69 ;  Keii,  p.  23,  and 
other  Geographical  works.  For  the  literature,  see 
Hagenbach's  Encyclopedia^  p.  239. 

Die  CalvBcr  Biblische  Naturgeschiehte  may  be  rec- 
ommended for  its  lively  and  popular  style.     [Robin- 


son :  Researches  ;  The  Land  and  the  Boole,  by  Thoh 
SON,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book ;  D«A 
Stanley's  work.  Upon  this  and  all  other  kindred 
subjects,  the  valuable  Bible  Dictionary  by  Snith,  8 
vols. ;  Harris  :  Natural  History  of  tke  Bible  ;  0^^ 
BORN :  Plants  of  tke  Holy  Land, — ^A.  6.] 


§8. 

BIBLICAL  ETHNOGRAPHY. 
3te  above,  §  4.    Kcbtz  :  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  p.  444.    Lisco :  0.  T.,  p.  206,  Volkers/uiu. 

§9. 

THE  THEOCRACY. 

"We  cannot  comprehend  the  history  of  Israelitish  civilization,  without  embracing 
the  history  of  its  worship,  which  lies  at  its  foundation ;  nor  this  again  without  a  prior 
view  of  the  common  root,  out  of  which  spring  both  branches,  the  history  both  of 
the  worship  and  civilization  of  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  Theocracy. 

It  is  the  faith  of  Abraham,  that  faith  by  which  he  left  his  home  (Gen.  xii.  1),  not 
knowin<T  whither  he  went,  which  makes  him  an  historical  personage.  Israel,  also,  from 
nameless,  unhistorical,  servile  tribes,  became  the  most  glorious  people  of  history  through 
the  reception  of  the  legally  developed  Theocracy  at  the  hands  of  Mosp«v.  The  obe- 
dience of  faith  was  the  constituent  principle  of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  the  type  of  the 
church,  that  one  people  which  the  gospel  has  gathered  out  of  all  nations.  Joseph  us 
ascribes  the  founding  of  the  Theocracy,  or  the  reign  of  God  over  Israel,  to  Moses  ( Co?i- 
tra  Aplonem  ii.  1,  6,  see  de  Wette's  Archaologie,  p.  179).  But  Moses  stands  to  the 
Theocracy,  or  the  religious  community  of  the  Old  Covenant  under  the  immediate 
guidance  and  control  of  Jehovah,  just  as  he  does  to  the  Old  Covenant  itself,  i.  e., 
be  is  not  the  starting-point  or  founder,  but  one  who  develops  it  under  its  legal  form : 
who  introduces  for  the  people  the  grand  theocratic  principles,  in  the  form  of  the  fun- 
damental  laws  of  the  Theocracy.  The  Old  Covenant  law  or  right,  according  to  which 
the  Church  of  God,  at  its  very  beginning,  recognized  its  conscious  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  entrusted  itself  with  entire  confidence  to  His  marvellous 
care,  while  it  walked  in  the  obedience  to  His  commands  which  faith  prompts  and 
works,  began  with  Abraham,  with  whom  the  Old  Covenant  itself  began.  The  symbols 
of  this  supernatural  order  of  things,  are  the  starry  heavens  over  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, and  circumcision,  the  religious  and  profoundly  significant  rite  of  his  house.  Abra- 
ham  was  justified  by  his  faith  in  the  word  of  promise,  and  in  this  begins  the  germ- 
like organic  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  hitherto  only  in  sporadic  portents, 
like  individual  stars  in  the  night, — ^in  the  saints  of  the  earlier  times — had  irradiated 
the  night  of  the  old  world.  Hence  the  term  Thbocbact,  as  Aristocracy,  Democracy^ 
and  similar  terras,  designates  the  principle  of  the  government,  not  Us  form  y*  which  ia 

•  Oomp.  Chapfti's  T%  Tanaent  Te«ta.  Lausanne,  183S,  p.  79.  Lahob'b  opening  address  at  Znrieh  treats  of  the  %vt* 
AUtlnotion. 
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designated  by  the  terms  Monarchy^  Hierarchy,  Oligarchy.  It  is  not  the  outward  form 
of  a  political  power  or  government.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the  Theocracj 
ceased  in  Israel  with  the  erection  of  the  Kingdom.  The  division  of  Jewish  histoi^ 
into  the  reign  of  God,  the  reigns  of  the  Kings,  and  the  reigns  of  the  Priests,  rests  upon 
an  error,  which  confounds  the  distinction  between  the  immutable  Old  Testament  priQ» 
ciple  of  government,  and  the  mutable  political  forms  under  which  it  app^^ars.  Th« 
reign  of  God  does  not  exclude  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  a  form  in  which  i\  appears  i 
on  the  contrary  it  blooms  and  flowers  in  its  representation  through  the  regal  power  ol 
David  and  Solomon,  as  before  in  its  representation  through  the  prophetical  and  jud^ 
cial  power  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  in  later  times  in  its  representation  through  the 
priestly  dominion  of  the  Maccabean  Judas  and  Simon.  The  organic  principle  of  the 
divine  dominion  branches  itself  into  the  three  fundamental  forms  under  which  Israel 
was  led ;  the  prophetic,  kingly  and  priestly.  Hence  the  Providential  leading  of  Israel, 
we  may  say  indeed,  the  consciousness  of  the  dominion  and  leading  of  Jehovah,  endured 
in  Israel,  under  the  Kings  as  under  the  Judges,  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  as  in 
Judah,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  as  in  Canaan,  however  much  the  prevailing  unbelief 
and  apostasy  of  the  many  could  transiently  obscure  that  consciousness;  and  it  was 
only  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  that  despair  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  in  the  consciousness  that  for  some  long,  indefinite  period,  it  had  been  rejected 
by  Jehovah,  But  the  typical  form  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  Moses  (Ex.  xix.  3),  has  now  passed  into  the  real  Xew  Testament  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  ^acnkda  twv  ovpavuiv,  which  had  been  already  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
especially  by  Daniel  (chap.  ii.  and  viL).  The  typical  appearance  of  a  people  fonned 
by  God  to  the  obedience  of  faith  through  His  revealed  word,  led  and  protected  by 
Him,  has  reached  its  fulfilment  in  the  people  of  God,  founded  by  His  saving  virtue 
and  power,  a  holy  commonwealth ;  and  in  truth,  by  the  word  of  God,  united  in  a  hu- 
man, spiritual  life,  and  led  to  an  eternal  glorious  Kingdom,  which,  in  its  introductory 
form,  is  begun  here,  and  has  its  continuous,  efficient  organ  in  theChiistian  Church. 

Thus  Abraham,  in  his  righteousness  of  faith,  stands  as  the  Uving  type  of  the  King 
dom  of  God,  but  the  tj'pe  of  the  whole  theocratic  cultus  is  its  altar,  as  the  tj'pe  ox 
the  whole  theocratic  civilization  is  the  shepherd's  tent. 

§10. 
RELIGION  AND  WORSHIP  OF  ISRAEL  AND  OF  SURROUNDING  NATIONS. 

Abraham  appears  as  an  historical  personage  only  through  his  religion,  and  the  Is* 
rae'titish  people  takes  its  origin  from  religion.  Other  nations  have  formed  their  own 
human  religions  in  their  own  way,  but  here  the  divine  religion,  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  general  history,  makes  it«  own  point  of  departure,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  organ  of  its  growth — the  people  of  Israel.  As  the  Greek  tribes  were  formed  into 
a  people  through  their  Hellenic  culture,  and  the  Roman  tribes  through  the  city  of 
Home  and  the  Roman  State,  so  in  a  more  marked  way  has  Israel  grown  to  be  a  his* 
lorical  ^.<ople  through  its  religious  calling.  Even  its  natural  origin  was  conditioned 
through  faith  (Gen.  xv.). 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the  faith  of  Abraham  an 
Isaac  ;  we  will  only  give  those  periods  whioh  are  noticeable  in  in  archaeoloojical  yrol 
of  view.     In  the  first  place  faith  itselll 
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1.  Monotheism  and  the  Apostasy,  or  Symbolism 
and  its  heathen  form,  Mythology. 

2.  Calling  of  Abraham  and  the  heathen,  or 
Symbolical  Typology,  and  Symbolical  Mythology. 
Abraham  separated  from  the  people  for  their  sal 
vation. 

8.  1  he  Patiiarchal  faith  in  its  development,  and 
heathenism  in  its  ramifications. 


4.  The  Mosaic  legal  institutions,  and  thdr  ooaxk 
terpart  in  the  Heathen  world 

5.  The  development  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  tb« 
idolatrous  service  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

6.  The  Prophetic  elevation  of  the  national  spirit 
and  the  Apostasy. 

1.  The  rending  of  the  common  public  leligiua 
spirit,  and  its  true  concentration. 


Then  follows  the  more  direct  solemn  expression  of  faith,  the  Cultus  :  its  pre-con 
dition  circumcision,  its  central  point  the  sacrifice,  its  spiritual  consecration  prayer  and 
instruction. 

The  different  stages  of  the  Cultus  are  marked  by  the  temporary  and  constantly 
moving  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (simple  sacrifice),  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  (the  legal 
sacrificial  system),  the  temple  of  Solomon  (the  fully  developed  liturgy),  the  second 
temple  (the  martyr  sorrows  of  the  people  pointing  on  to  the  real  sacrifice). 


All  these  points  will  be  more  thoroughly  treated  in 
their  proper  places.  For  the  literature  of  Biblical 
History,  see  Haoekbach  :  Uncyclopedia,  pp.'189, 194, 


and  197  ;  for  the  literature  of  Biblical  Theology,  p^ 
200.    Also  Kkil  :  Archceoloqy,  p.  47. 


§11. 
SACRED  ART. 

We  have  already  designated  the  sacred  art  as  dynamic.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Poetry  must  here  hold  the  first  place,  and  after  this  the  Song  and  Music :  and  then 
the  Sacred  Chorus  or  religious  dances.  Symbolical  Architecture  and  Sculpture  close 
the  series,  as  painting  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

For  a  correct  estimate  of  Theocratic  Art,  the  following  points  are  of  importance : 
1.  The  religious  element  always  outweighs  and  controls  the  moral.  It  is  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  worship,  not  civilization.  2.  The  dynamic  principle,  as  in  all  the  theo- 
cratic relations  of  life,  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  formal.  3.  All  Symbolic 
Art  has  a  typical  signification,  i.  e.,  it  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  an  aesthetic  ritual, 
and  of  philosophic  contemplation,  but  by  virtue  of  a  real  efficient  principle,  of  a  seed 
of  true  spiritual  life,  ever  strives  to  give  the  beautiful  appearance  or  representation 
its  complete  corresponding  reality  in  life. 

Geschichte  der  bilJenden  Kunate,  i.  241.  [The  ar 
tides  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in  Kitto  :  ^n- 
cyclopedia.  Smith  :  Bible  Dictionary,  Also  the  BibU 
dictionaries  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Presby- 
terian Boards  and  Sunday  Schoc.  Cnlon ;  Jahk  :  Ar 
chcBology. — A.  G.] 


For  the  literature  of  Hebrew  Art  and  Music,  itee 
Hagbnbach  :  Encyclopedia,  p,  139,  Eeil  :  Archae- 
ology, 2d  vol.  p.  182.  Compare  the  articles  Music 
and  Musical  Instruments  in  Winer.  Also  the  articles 
upon  the  temple. 

For  the  Hebrew  Architecture,  tet  the  article  upon 
tiiat  subject  in  Haqenbacb  :  Encyclopedia;  Schmaabk 


§12. 
THEOCRATIC  LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  theocratic  law  and  jurisprudence,  is  that  estimate 
of  personal  life  grounded  in  the  vivid  knowledge  of  a  personal  God,  which  leads  first 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fidly  developed  personal  JTe  (personal  rights),  then  to  the  pro 


§  14.     THE   HlSlUKr   OF  ISRAELITISH   CiriLIZATION. 


IS 


tection  and  culture  of  the  undeveloped,  or  as  a  matter  of  histoi  y,  outraged  (marriage 
rights),  then  to  the  awakening  of  the  suppressed  (rights  of  strangei-s),  and  lastly  to 
the  judgment  upon  those  individuals  and  tribes  who,  through  their  unnatural  sins  and 
abominations,  have  subjected  themselves  as  persons  to  the  curse  and  destruction. 

don  (1814),  Commeniariet  on  tJu  Lavet  of  the  A» 
eient  Hebrews,  by  E.  C.  Wines,  2d  edition,  Ne« 
York.  The  Biblical  Encyclopedia  and  Dicrionarie* 
Jahn  :  Hebrew  Commontcealtk,  translated  by  GL 
E.  Stowe,  Andorer  and  London ;  Lowbu  :  2%«  &• 
brev  Lcttogwcr. — ^A.  G.J 


See  Haoksbach,  p.  139,  under  the  heading,  StaaU- 
Mrf—sung  {JlichaelU,  Hullmann,  SaaUchuU) ;  J. 
BrHNKLL  :  Da*  israelUUche  Recht  in  seinen  Grund- 
tugen  dargestM,  Basel  (1853).  Compare  Kkil: 
Ardueologie,  iu  p.  196.  [^Commentaries  on  Uie  Laws 
•f  Motety  J.  D.  Minnmia  English  Translation,  Lon- 


§13. 

ISRAELITISH  WISDOM  AND  SCIENCK. 

In  no  region  is  it  clearer  that  all  the  developments  of  life  among  the  Israehtes  are 
preeminently  djTiamic,  than  in  the  intellectuaL  The  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  ha« 
upon  its  theocratic  grounds  failed  to  reach  the  true  science,  as  Greek  science,  upon 
its  merely  human  grounds,  has  failed  to  reach  the  last  and  highest  principles  of  true 
wisdom.  But  the  theocratic  faith,  working  in  its  dynamic  direction,  has  laid  the 
ground  for  the  new  birth  of  the  ante-Christian,  heathen  science,  as  it  has  thoroughly 
refuted  the  theory  of  two  eternal  principles,  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  as  it  has  estab- 
lished that  one  profound,  all-pervadiug  view  of  the  world  which  rests  upon  the  living 
synthesis  of  the  ideal  and  real,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  peraonality.  Since 
science  is  the  striving  after  the  highest  intellectual  or  ideal  unity,  it  cannot  dispense 
with  the  Old  Testament,  if  it  would  attain  to  its  perfect  freedom  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

We  mast  be  careful  not  to  confound  t^e  relation  :  science,  with  each  other.  For  the  Jewish  science,  see 
ofTheocratic  Judaism, and post-ChristianJudaism to  |  Keq.:  Archeeology,  iL  p.  162;  Hagesbach,  p.  134. 


§  14. 
THE  HISTORY  OP  ISRAELmSH  CIVILIZATIOlSr. 


Periods. — The  Nomadic  state — ^the  Bondage — ^the  Conquest — time  of  the  settlement  and  agiicultnre 

—commerce — the  dispersion. 

L  DoMEsmc  LiFK 


1.  Marriage. — Its  religious  and  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  Law  of  Marriage.  The  Marriage  cere- 
mony. The  Marriage  stat«  in  its  moral  influence 
and  development  The  family.  Training  of  chil- 
dren.    Domestics.     Slaves.     The  house. 

2.  The  house  as  a  tent The  dwelling.     The 

▼Ulage.     The  market  place.     The  city. 

3.  The  care  and  ornaments  of  the  family. — 
CSothing.     Jewelry.     Luxuries. 


4.  The  ■work  of  the  family. — Production. 
Agriculture.  Pastoral  Life.  Hunting.  Fi«hing. 
"Mining 

5.  The    festivals    of    the    family. — Home 

pleasures  and  joys.  Society.  Sports.  Hoepitalitj. 
Household  sorrows.  Sickness,  Death.  Burials.  Usages 
of  mourning. 

6.  Pood  of  the  family.— Laws  relating  to 
food.     Meal  times. 


*  We  reserve  the  aabject  of  Jeakrasj,  and  of  the  sexual  oftenoes,  as  indeed  of  the  assumed  difficulties  in  the  Old 
Testament  generally,  tar  a  separate  Exctusos. 


to  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


n.   ISBAEL  AS  A  SxATE. 


The  principle. — The  Theocracy  as  above.  1. 
7%«  organizaiion  of  a  community,  a.  The  organic 
union  of  the  tribes  in  the  land.  b.  The  organic 
division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes,  e.  The  law  of 
inheritance  or  primogeniture.  2.  The  establishment 
of  government.  The  three  states  or  conditions.  Priest- 
\j.  Prophetic.  RoyaL  Urim  and  Thummim.    3.  The 


establishment  of  law  and  jurisprudenee.  liawi 
Judgments.  Punishments.  The  place  of  judgment 
The  Sanhedrim.  Law  of  the  Zealots.  [Nazarenes.-' 
A.  G.]  The  Prophetic  Judgments.  Judgment  ta 
act  of  worship. 

For  the  literature,  see  Haqenbach,  p.  1S8 ;  Km, 
ii.  p.  1. 


HL  Social  Intercouesk. 


1.  Commerce. — Its  conditions,  weights,  meas- 
ares,  money.  Its  forms.  Barter,  caravans,  traflSc  by 
land,  trade   by  sea.   For  the  Israelitish  measures, 

BXKTH&IU,  BUNSSN,  U  ToL 


2.  Personal  intercourse.— In  the  gate,  viaita, 

journeys,  modes  of  travel. 

8.  Intellectual  intercourse. — Writings  and 
literature,  theological  schools,  science,  special 
sciences,  cultus. 

4.  Alt.— See  Cultus. 


§  16. 
HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

See  Haoenbach  :  Encyclopedia,  p.  186.   Langv-  :  I  ing  paragraphs  upon  the  theological  and  homilet 
McUtheto,  Am.  ed.,  the  Introduction  and  the  follow-  |  ical  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  16. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

The  root  of  this  international  law  lies  in  the  first  promise  (Genesis  iiL  16),  in  the 
blessings  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  25),  especially  in  the  promise  to  Abraham :  "  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  (Gen.  xii.  3-V) ;  and  in  its  fuller  explana- 
tion (Gen.  xxii.  18),  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  bless  themselves."  The  first  declara- 
tion in  what  form  this  promise  should  fulfil  itself,  viz.  through  a  holy  Kingdom,  is 
found  in  the  blessing  which  Isaac  gave  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  27) ;  the  second  and  more 
definite  declaration  in  the  blessing  which  Jacob  pronounces  upon  Judah  (Gen.  xlix. 
8).  After  establishing  the  pre-conditions  (Ex.  xix.  a  legal  separation  from  the  nations, 
and  a  legal  association  with  them),  Moses  organized  the  tribes  of  Israel  into  a  sacred 
camp,  a  warlike  host,  destined  to  carry  on  the  sacred  wars  of  the  Lord.  It  enters  at 
first  upon  the  removing,  or  in  a  modified  sense  the  uprooting,  of  a  corrupt  heathen 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  free  Israelitish  national  life.  The  wider  relations 
of  Israel  to  the  nations  must  be  determined  through  its  contact  with  them — in  war 
and  peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace. 

The  victories  of  David  awakened  in  him  and  in  the  people,  for  a  time,  the  tbouglit 
that  he  was  called,  with  a  theocratic  political  power,  to  found  a  sacred  world-power,  to 
which  all  nations  should  be  in  subjection.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.)  But  the  thought  met  the 
•evere  punishment  of  Jehovah,  who  thus  turned  the  mind  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
before  the  declining  of  its  political  glory,  to  a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  nations.  Sol 
omon  entered  this  path  as  a  Prince  of  Peace,  and  reached  great  results,  but  he  rashly 
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anticipated  the  New  Testament  future,  the  premature  individual  religious  freedom, 
•vhich  produced  similar  destructive  results  in  Israel,  with  the  later  idolatrous  intoler 
ance.  Since  then  the  Jewish  public  mind  has  ever  oscillated  in  uncertainty  betweea 
the  two  thoughts  of  a  spiritual  and  political  conquest  of  the  world ;  ever  falling  more 
decidedly  under  the  influence  of  the  latter  thought — which  even  prior  to  the  extermi- 
nating Jewish  wars  had  made  them  the  odium  generis  humani ; — although  the 
prophets  with  increasing  distinctness  and  emphasis  had  made  the  external  world- 
dominion  dependent  upon  the  inward  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
promised  it  only  to  the  true  seed  of  a  spiritual  Israel. 

The  strict  legal  separation  of  Israel  from  the  nations  stands  in  contrast  with  itf 
position  between  the  nations,  and  its  blessed  intercourse  with  those  who  differed  most 
widely  from  each  other,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  tendency. 

Its  Pharisaic  and  fanatical  separation  from  the  nations  stands  in  contrast  with  itl 
outward  geographical  connection  with  them  {See  Lange  :  Geschichte  des  AposU 
Zeitalters,  L  p.  208  ff.)  and  its  mingling  with  heathen  nations  of  the  most  diverse  tend 
ency  and  spirit. 

It  is  by  pushing  its  particularism  to  its  utmost  limits,  that  Israel  has  brought  about 
its  own  dispersion  among  the  nations. 

Concerning  the  laraelitish  international  law,  its  warfare,  the  celebration  of  its  victories,  and  the  trea> 
.68  of  peace,  <e«  Eeil,  ii.  p.  289  ff.  [The  popular  works  on  Biblical  antiquities  maj  be  consulted,  but  th« 
infonuatioa  which  Uiey  gire  Ls — ^perhaps  necessarily — imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. — ^A.  G.J 

2.  The  Languages. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LANGUAGES. 

In  determining  the  province  of  Old  Testament  languages,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  distinction  between  the  genius  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  that  of  other  languages,  especially  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  It 
appears  from  this,  that  the  Semitic  idiom,  owing  to  its  directness,  heartiness,  and  so 
to  speak  inwardness,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  a  fitness  to  express  the  religious  and 
moral  aspects  of  doing  and  suffering,  the  moral  affections  and  distinctions ;  while  it 
wants  in  an  important  sense,  the  opposite  characteristic  of  indirectness  and  reflective- 
ness. In  particular,  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  Greek,  thus  the  language  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  with  that  of  the  New,  forms  the  broad  contrast  of  the  most  complete 
direct  method  of  expression,  with  the  most  perfect  vehicle  for  expressing  the  results  of 
philosophic  thought  and  reflection.  But  both  peculiarities  are  fused  into  one,  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  higher  new-creative  form  of  the  Septuagint. 

For  the  literature,  tee  Hagesbach,  p.  122;  Bleek:  Eirdeitung,  pp.  37  and  103  [also  Hatebhick: 
hUroduetimt.  to  th(  Oil  Testameni. — ^A.  G.] 

§18. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  LANGUAGES.— LEXICONS. 


See  the  list  of  Hebrew  Dictionaries  and  Con- 
cordances in  the  Commentary  on  Maitheio,  p.  17 
(Amer.  pd.).  J.  Furst  :  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Old  Testament,  with  an  appendix 
•ontftioing  a  brief  history  of  Hebrew  Lexicography, 


2  vols.  Leipzig,  1857.  [Second  ed.,  1863.  English 
translation  by  Davidson,  London  and  New  York, 
1867.  Fiirst  does  not  supersede  Gesenius.  Comp, 
also  B.  Davidson  and  Bagstkr's  Analytical  an» 
Chaldee  Lexieon.    London,  1848.-— A.  G.] 
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§  19. 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FORMS  OF  SPEECH.— GRAMMARS. 


Olbiiaitsen  :  Hebrew  Orammar,  Grammaire 
Bd)raique  de  J.tL  Rabbinowicz.  Paris,  1862.  See 
L*.hgk's  Matthew.     Am.  ed.  page  17.     [Gesenids, 


EwALD,  Bosh,  Stdabt,  Nordbiiusr,  Cohast,  Tn 

SELLES,  GkEEN. A.  G.J 


^  §  20. 

REMARKS. 

The  development  of  the  Old  Testament  forms  of  speech  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  a  profound,  earnest,  moral  and  religious  spirit.  Even  if  the  heathen  nations  of 
Canaan  used  this  language,  and  notwithstanding  all  these  moral  treasures,  have, 
through  their  awful  corruption,  grown  ripe  for  judgment,  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact.  For  these  tribes  may  have  put  on  the  Semitic  language  as  a  strange  garment, 
or  they  may  have  fallen  even  from  the  heights  of  its  spirituality,  and  therefore  have 
fallen  so  low.  The  Scripture  itself  testifies  that  their  decline  was  gradual.  We  must 
distinguish  also  between  the  elementary  ground  forms  of  the  language,  and  its  reli- 
gious and  moral  development  in  Israel.  We  call  attention  here  to  a  few  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  profound  spiritual  significance  of  the  Hebrew  forms  of  speech,  ona  is  in 
Kal,  to  groan,  sigh,  be  moved  by  suffering,  in  Niphal  is  to  have  compassion,  in  Piel 
to  comfort.  The  spirit  of  the  language  thus  informs  us,  that  the  power  to  give  com- 
fort depends  upon  our  compassion,  and  this  in  turn  grows  out  of  our  suffering ;  oni 
is  in  Kal  to  eat,  to  consume,  in  Niphal  mutually  to  devour,  i.  «.,  to  carry  on  war ; 
•^na  is  in  Kal  to  bow,  to  bow  the  knee,  to  beg,  to  implore,  in  the  intensive  Piel  to 
bless,  to  secure  one's  happiness.  The  so-called  different  species  have  the  peculiarity 
that  they  bring  into  view  the  moral  act,  in  all  the  distinctions  of  doing  and  suffering, 
and  of  the  reflecting  self-determination  of  the  man.  And  how  rich  moreover  is  the 
Hebrew  language  in  its  expressions,  fitted  to  convey  the  more  direct  life  of  the  soul 
and  spirit. 

See  Stier  :  Neugeordnetea  LehrgebSude  der  Hebraischen  Sprache.  For  the  literature  of  the  Philologit 
•acra,  tee  Haoenbach,  p.  122  ff. 

THHID  CHAPTER. 

Frtparatory  Introduction.     Its  constituent  parts,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  Text  is  concerned. 

Old  Testament  Hermenjbutics. 


§21. 

LITERATURE. 

Set  Haoxkbach:  Encyclopedia,  pp.  162  and  165  ff.     [The  principal  English  Works  are  W.  Vah  Mil 
BKBT,   An  Inquiry  into  the  general  principles  of  Scripture  Interpretation  (Oxford) ;    T.  T.  Conybeark'i 
Bampton  Lectures;  Davidson:  Sacred  Hermeneutics ;   Fairbairn  :  Hermeneutical  Manual;   Ernisti 
Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  translated  by  C.  H.  7'errof,  Edinburgh  (1843);  Sxiikr:  Biblical  Her 
menetUies,  London  (1866). — ^A.  G.} 
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§22. 

TUB    NECESSITY    FOR    A    NEW    CONSTRUCTION    OF    BIBLICAL,    ESPECIALLY    OP   OU 

TESTAMENT,  HERMENEUTICS. 

Tbat  there  is  some  reform  needed  here  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  modem  criticism, 
as  the  assumed  last  sound  result  of  the  grammatical  and  historical  explanation  of  th« 
Scripture,  finds  everywhere  in  the  sacred  records  of  the  anti-heathen  concrete  raonoth©» 
um,  ».  *.,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  heathenish  ideas  or  representations,  or  rathex 
brings  these  same  notions  and  representations  into  the  whole  sacred  text.  As  heathen- 
ism springs  directly  from  this,  that  the  idolatrous  mind  lays  undue  stress  upon  the  bare 
letter  in  the  book  of  creation ;  that  it  separates  and  individualizes  its  objects  as  far 
as  possible  ;  that  it  places  the  sense  of  the  individual  part,  in  opposition  to  the  sense 
of  the  whole,  to  the  analogia  Jidei  or  spiritus  which  alone  gives  its  unity  to  the  book 
of  nature,  while  it  dilutes  and  renders  as  transitory  as  possible  the  sense  of  the 
universal  or  the  whole ;  so  precisely  modern  unbelief  rests  upon  an  exegesis  which  op- 
poses all  analogy  of  faith,  which  presses  and  even  strangles  the  letter  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  most  limited  sense  possible,  while  it  suffers  the  more  universal  and  his- 
torical in  a  great  measure  to  evaporate  in  empty,  general,  or  ideal  notions. 

As  heathenism  laid  great  stress  upon  the  letter  in  the  book  of  nature,  it  fell  into 
polytheism.  The  particular  symbol  of  the  divine,  or  of  the  Godhead,  became  a  myth 
of  some  special  deity.  A  God  of  the  day  and  the  light  was  opposed  to  a  God  of  the 
night ;  a  God  of  the  blessings  of  life  and  of  happiness,  to  a  God  of  calamities  and  of 
evil ;  a  God  of  the  waters,  to  a  God  of  the  fire ;  and  finally,  the  God  of  one  idea  to 
the  God  of  another;  the  God  of  one  thing  to  the  God  of  other  things;  t.  c,  one 
Fetisch  to  another.     The  final  goal  of  Polytheism  was  Fetischism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  unities  of  the  text  of  nature,  and  with  these  of  his- 
tory, the  revelations  of  mercy,  truth,  peace,  and  beauty  were  not  embraced  in  one 
living  concrete  unity,  in  the  idea  of  a  personal  revelation,  but  were  diluted  into  the 
abstract  unity  of  the  one  pantheistic  one  ;  the  one  everywhere  appearing  and  then 
vanishing,  formless,  impersonal,  divine  essence.  Pantheism  ends,  when  pushed  to  ita 
legitimate  consequences,  in  Atheism. 

The  two  fundamental  laws  of  human  thought,  a  true  analysis  and  synthesis,  were 
used  in  a  false  method,  since  they  place  in  their  room  an  abstract  absolute  analysis 
and  synthesis,  and  then  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  opposition,  they  mingled  all 
distinctions  and  combinations  into  a  confused  mass,  and  then  separated  the  mass 
again  in  the  same  fantastical  manner.  This  could  only  issue  on  the  one  hand  in  a 
pantheistic  polytheism,  and  on  the  other  in  a  pantheistic  dualism. 

Modern  criticism  presses  the  letter  of  scripture  in  a  direction  opposed  to  Cocceian- 
ism.  If  Cocceius  transforms  all  places  in  the  scripture,  from  the  seed  to  a  tree,  and 
forces  into  it  an  utterance  of  the  whole  developed  truth  of  revelation  (*.  y.,  the  Prot* 
evangelium),  this  criticism  inverts  his  whole  method,  since  it  circumscribes  the  letter 
within  the  narrowest  signification  possible.  Thus,  according  to  its  method,  Christ, 
according  to  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  most  have  ridden  upon  two  asses  at  once ;  the 
Apostle  Paul  must  have  conceived  of  Christ  as  in  his  being,  physical  light ;  John  must 
have  denied  him  the  human  soul  and  spirit,  because  he  says:  "  the  word  was  made 
flesh  ;  '■  Jehovah  must  have  in  heaven  a  literal  palace  ;  and  the  speaking  with  tonguei 
must  have  been  a  mere  stammering  or  jargon.   This  is  the  mere  logomachy  into  which 
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this  modem  Talmudism  relapses,  like  the  Jewish  Talmud,  seeking  to  interpret  the 
•oriptures  in  a  heathen  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  criticism  evaporates  the  more  general  truths  of  sacred 
scripture,  especially  those  which  are  at  the  same  time  historical,  into  mere  abstract 
generalities.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  birth  of  the  Godman,  is  nothing  more  than  the  birth  of 
the  theanthropic  consciousness ;  the  resurrection  of  Christ  only  the  re-awakening  of 
the  idea  of  Christ ;  the  whole  eschatology  nothing  more  than  the  symbolism  of  the 
immanent  and  progressing  world-judgment. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Christianity,  as  indeed  of  all  revealed  religion,  is  the 
living  synthesis  of  spirit  and  nature,  of  idea  and  fact,  of  the  divine  and  human,  finally 
of  the  Deity  and  humanity  ;  and  the  central  point,  the  key  and  measure  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  and  of  all  true  interpretations  of  scripture  is  the  great  watch- 
word :  "  The  word  was  made  flesh."  The  modern  pseudological  criticism  consists  in 
the  disruption  of  this  synthesis.  The  letter  is  taken  as  the  mere  word  of  man,  and 
the  historical  fact  as  a  purely  human  event,  while,  in  truth,  in  the  form  of  symbolical 
declarations,  the  universal  religious  ideas,  the  eternal  facts  of  the  spirit,  are  brought 
into  light  only  through  these  ever  varying  human  ideas  and  facts.  There  is  no  unity. 
For  both  the  personality  lying  at  the  foundation,  the  alpha,  and  the  glorified  personality, 
the  omega,  are  wanting ;  and  instead  of  this,  there  is  only  within  the  disturbing  and 
blinding  influence  of  the  material  world,  the  gradual  progress  from  one  ideal  unknown 
to  another,  lying  still  further  in  the  region  of  the  unknown.  The  last  result  of  all 
spiritual  hopes  and  expectations  is  the  absolute  riddle. 

It  must  be  granted  that  this  exegetical  method  has  its  precursor  in  the  poverty 
and  shortcoming  of  the  orthodox  exegesis.  Even  here  we  find  to  a  great  extent,  an 
extreme  literal  exegesis  in  a  perpetual  interchange  with  a  fabulous  allegorizing  of  the 
scripture.  What  this  literal  exegesis  makes  comprehensible,  and  to  some  degree  im- 
presses, is  the  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  biblical  word,  in  its  definite  and 
individual  form.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  history  of  the  allegoric  inter- 
pretation of  the  scripture  declares  is,  that  conviction,  living  through  all  ages  of  the 
church,  of  the  divine  fulness  and  symbolical  infinitude  of  the  scripture  word.  The 
four-fold  and  seven-fold  sense  of  the  allegorizers  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the  rainbow 
coloring,  into  which  the  pure  white  light  of  the  symbolical  and  ideal  sense  of  scripture 
is  resolved,  to  the  mediseval  longing  and  faith.  But  when  adherence  to  the  letter 
becomes  so  rigid  that  it  denies  any  room  for  poetry  in  the  historical  statement, 
because  it  mistakes  the  idea,  whose  clothing  is  this  symbolical  poetry ;  when,  e.  g.y  it 
insists  with  stifi'-necked  obstinacy  that  the  six  creative  days  are  six  ordinary  astro- 
nomical days  ;  when  it  sees  in  the  stopping  of  the  sun  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  a 
new  astronomical  event :  when  it  makes  Lot's  wife  to  become  a  real  particular  pillar 
of  salt,  and  Balaam's  ass  actually  to  speak  in  the  forms  of  human  speech  ;  then  it  is 
justly  chai'geable  with  being  dead  and  spiritless,  and  places  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
unbelief.  It  is  only  pushing  this  view  to  its  consequences,  when  the  literal  inter- 
pretation involves  itself  in  absurdity.  Moving  in  its  circuit,  this  same  unspiritual 
criticism  changes  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  particular  parts  of  the  solid  wordi 
of  the  bible,  into  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  entire  word,  and  thus  spread 
over  the  firm  monotheistic  ground  of  the  holy  scripture,  the  variegated  cloud  covering 
of  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world  and  theology.  Although  the  text  sounds  through- 
out monotheistic,  the  idea  must  be  taken  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  since  the  text  is  nothing 
else  than  the  polytheistic  dismembered  form  of  the  one  pantheistic  spirit.    The  spirit  oi 
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this  c  riticism  indeed  so  daringly  inverts  the  true  relation,  that  it  transforms  an  entire 
historical  apostolic  letter,  like  that  to  Philemon,  into  an  allegorical  point  of  doctrine, 
while  it  inversely  interprets  an  entirely  allegorical  and  symbolical  book,  like  th« 
AiK)calypse,  as  if  we  must  understand  it  literally  throughout.  But  the  assumption  of 
the  mythical  character  of  the  sacred  books  is  the  grand  means  by  which  this  fi2»3$ing 
misty  spirit  of  modern  pantheistic  ideas  is  bound  in  with  the  rigid  crass  literal  sense. 

In  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  many  theologians  who  are  firm  believers  in 
revelation,  have  held  that  the  theory  of  mythical  portions  could  not  be  erroneous,  if 
they  would  not  be  involved  in  the  untenable  results  of  the  literal  exegesis.  The 
modern  interpreter  of  the  scriptures,  in  his  explanation  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  thinks  it  necessary,  as  the  only  solution  of  difficulties,  to  choose  between 
the  mythical,  or  purely  literal  theory.  This  alternative  is  accepted,  especially  as  to  the 
creative  days,  paradise,  the  marriage  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  points  like  these. 

But  even  this  alternative  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  It  mistakes  the  A  B  C  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  bible  is  written,  the  truth,  viz.,  that 
the  peculiar  subject  matter  of  the  theanthropic  revealed  word  must  have  a  peculiar 
form.  The  bible  contains  a7ra|  Xeyo'/xtva  not  only  as  to  its  subject  matter,  the  miracles, 
and  as  to  its  form,  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  but  is  itselt,  in  whole  and  in  part,  an 
aira^  X€yo^€vov  as  to  its  contents,  and  therefore  necessarily  as  to  its  form.  We  apply 
this  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  containing  the  records  of  concrete  monotheism,  or  rather 
of  the  concrete  monotheistic  revealed  faith,  cannot  contain  any  myths.  It  can  and 
must  indeed  contain  historical  statements,  which  so  far  and  no  farther,  resemble 
myths  as  the  melon  resembles  the  gourd,  or  the  parsley  the  hemlock.  But  no  one 
need  be  deceived  by  the  most  striking  resemblances. 

Is  it  not  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  mythology  is  the  peculiar  living  garment,  the 
unalterable  form  of  heathenism,  especially  of  heathen  polytheism? 

Is  it  not  true,  secondly,  that  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  monotheism,  fonns  the 
great  historical  antagonistic  contrast  to  the  heathen  polytheism  ? 

Is  it  not  true  also,  thirdly,  as  Hegel  has  said,  that  the  true  form  can  never  be 
separated  from  the  contents,  but  must  be  determined  throughout  by  them  ? 

But  then  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Old  Testament  should  have  carried  out  its 
antagonistic  opposition  to  the  subject  matter  of  heathenism,  by  using  the  specific 
form  of  heathenism,  i.  e.,  by  the  use  of  myths.  * 

It  is  inconceivable  because  the  myth  is  a  religious  statement,  in  which  the  con- 
sciousness has  lost  the  distinction  between  the  symbol  and  the  symbolized  idea.  In 
other  words,  the  myth  as  such  is  never  barely  a  form.  In  it  the  idea  has  lost  itself 
in  the  image,  and  is  bound  there  until  the  day  of  future  redemption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  nature  of  the  Hebrew  view  and  idiom  consists  in  this,  that  it  first 
clearly  grasps  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  world,  between  his  spirit  and  hia 
ligns,  and  then  establishes  the  distinction  firmly.  Hence  even  in  all  its  individual 
parts  as  a  revelation  of  faith,  it  has  kept  itself  ever  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  th 
distinction  between  its  images  and  the  realities  to  which  they  correspond.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  true,  that  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  any  one  figure,  even  when  it 
b  purely  rhetorical,  the  Hebrew  in  some  way  changes  his  poetical  statements  and 
expressions,  a  fact  which  appears  strange  to  one  accustomed  to  the  constancy  with 
which  figures   are  used  by  classical  writers,  e.  ^.,  see  the  18th  and   21st   Psalnia 
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Mythology  not  only  elaborates  individual  figures,  but  strings  one  to  another  until  it 
forms  a  complete  mythical  circle. 

Finally,  the  myth  as  such  has  no  historical  efficiency  or  results.  It  is  the  form  ot 
&  passive  lifeless  religion.  Religion,  having  life  and  activity,  must  have  a  form  suited 
to  its  inward  nature. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  the  record  of  the  revealed  faith,  contains  no  merely  literal 
historical  statements,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  profane  history  contains  them,  which 
records  facts  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  and  in  its  practical  instruction  goes  no  further 
back  than  to  second  causes,  and  oftentimes  to  those  only  which  are  most  obvious  and 
familiar.  We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  the  religious  history  of  the  scriptures 
and  common  history.  Not  of  course  in  the  sense  that  it  is  less  historical,  or  less  a  nar- 
rative of  facts,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  presents  the  fact  in  the  light  of  its  highest  first 
cause,  its  idea,  its  symbolical  import,  and  therefore  in  a  somewhat  poetically  elevated 
style.  The  biblical  fact  wears  a  poetical  dress  in  its  presentation,  from  a  threefold  point 
of  view ;  1.  through  its  relation  to  the  fundamental  religious  thought  or  idea,  in  which 
the  writer  comprehends  it  in  the  light  of  divine  illumination  ;  2.  through  its  relation 
to  the  fundamental  religious  thought  of  the  book,  i.  e.,  its  special  connection  with 
revelation  in  which  the  writer  states  it ;  3.  through  its  relation  to  the  central  thought 
of  divine  revelation  itself,  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  connected  it,  whether  the 
author  was  conscious  of  it  or  not.  We  take,  e.  g.^  the  passage  which  speaks  of  the 
Cherubim,  who  after  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  guarded  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
especially  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  flaming  sword,  The  fact  is  this,  that 
the  first  man  as  a  sinner,  was  through  the  terror  of  God,  driven  forth  from  the  original 
place  of  blessedness  which  he  had  polluted  by  sin.  Viewed  according  to  the  religious 
thought  or  idea  of  the  passage  in  and  by  itself,  these  terrors  are  angels  of  the  Lord, 
personal  manifestations  of  the  personal  and  righteous  God,  who  keeps  man,  guilty  and 
subject  to  death,  from  any  return  to  the  tree  of  life  (Ps.  xviii.  and  civ.).  Viewed  in 
connection  with  the  fundamental  thought  of  Genesis,  these  Cherubim  are  destined  to 
keep  man  from  the  heathen  longings  after  the  old  Paradise,  and  to  impel  him  onward 
to  the  new  tree  of  life,  the  religion  of  the  future  as  it  came  to  be  established  in  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xii.  1,  Go  out  of  the  land  of  thy  fathers).  Viewed,  finally,  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  these  Cherubim  introduce  not  only  the  doctrine 
of  wgels  generally,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  the  fundamental  form  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mot  revelation  through  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  angel  of  the  divine  judgments 
who  is  ever  impelling  humanity,  through  all  history,  from  the  threshold  of  the  old 
paradise,  to  the  open  gate  of  the  new  and  eternal  paradise.  As  to  the  relation  of  a  defi- 
nite fact  to  the  special  religious  idea,  e.  g.,  the  expression,  Lot's  wife  looked  behind  her 
and  became  a  pillar  of  salt,  not  only  records,  that  through  her  indecision  and  turning 
back  she  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  of  fire,  but  also  contains  the  thought  that  inde- 
cision as  to  the  way  of  escape,  begins  with  the  first  look  after  the  old,  forsaken  goods  of 
this  life ;  and  that  every  judgment  of  death  upon  those  who  thus  turn  back,  is  erected 
along  the  way  of  escape  as  a  warning  to  others.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  particular 
expression  to  the  individual  book,  i.  e.,  the  fundamental  view  or  purpose  of  the  author, 
modern  criticism  would  save  itself  a  hundred  vexed  questions,  from  an  inadequate 
conception  and  treatment  of  the  sacred  text,  if  it  would  proceed  from  this  funda- 
mental thought,  and  thus  understand  the  arrangement  of  particular  books,  what  they 
include  and  omit,  their  connections  and  transitions.  These  vexatious  questions,  e.  g., 
— ^Which  of  the  three  evangelists  is  the  original  ? — Which  of  them  is  correct  ? — Which 
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pre?erve8  the  true  connection  and  the  original  expression  ?  would  cease  in  a  giBat 
measure,  if  we  will  only  concede  to  the  sacred  writer,  what  we  usually  concede  U 
other  writers  and  artists,  viz. :  that  he  has  a  fundamental  thought — a  prevailing 
principle  upon  which  he  constructs  his  work.  That  the  history  of  Joseph,  e.  g.^  if 
more  particularly  related  than  that  of  Isaac  or  the  patriarchs,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  thought  or  principle  of  Genesis,  that  it  should  narrate  the 
istory  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  down  to  the  origin  of  the  holy  people  in  Egyi»t,  aa 
what  was  brought  about  through  the  history  of  Joseph  ;  and  not  only  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  this  people,  but  of  its  exodus  from  bondage,  which  was  inwoven  with  tho 
great  crime  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who  sold  him  into  bondage.  As  to  its  connection 
with  the  principle  of  scripture  as  a  whole,  this  history  is  an  expressive  image  of 
divine  Providence,  in  its  relation  to  human  innocence  and  guilt,  as  it  is  destined  to 
be  the  type  of  all  the  subsequent  providential  leadings  of  this  nature,  down  to  the 
history  of  Christ. 

In  eveiy  particular  fact,  the  religious  idea  of  the  absolute  divine  causality  rises 
into  prominence  above  all  natural  second  causes.  As  the  heathen  is  entangled  and 
lost  in  second  causes,  so  the  theocratic  believer  must  ever  go  back  to  the  sovereignty 
and  providence  of  God.  He  does  not  deny  the  second  cause,  since  he  rejects  all  one- 
sided supematuralism,  but  clothes  it  in  a  new  form  in  the  splendor  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  Cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  appear  later  as  the  symbolic  forms  of 
Divine  Providence  (Ps.  civ.),  as  the  Cherubim  of  the  storm  upon  which  Jehovah  ridea 
(Ps.  xviii.),  as  the  seraphim,  the  angels  of  fire,  who  should  consume  the  temple  of  hard- 
ened and  obdurate  Israel  (Isa.  vi.).  Even  moral  second  causes,  human  freedom  and 
human  guilt,  must  be  placed  under  the  divine  causality,  and  this  not  according  to  the 
assumption  of  a  crushing  fatalistic  idea  of  Providence  (Wegsch eider),  but  according 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  Divine  Providence  itself.  When  the  Bible  records  that 
God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  it  informs  us  also  that  Pharaoh  was  a  despot 
and  hardened  his  own  heart ;  and  further,  that  all  his  guilt  was  foreseen,  and,  under 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  set  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan  of  his  kingdom.  That  is  a  strong  one-sided  supematuralism,  which 
utterly  denies  not  only  natural  but  moral  second  causes,  when  they  are  not  made 
prominent  in  the  statement  of  Divine  Providence,  or,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  they 
are  made  prominent.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
have  not  recorded  all  the  facts  of  the  sacred  history  remarkable  to  human  view,  with 
the  same  minuteness,  but  only  the  principal  points  in  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  through  a  given  period  of  time.  They  devote  themselves  more  to  the 
pictures  of  personal  life  than  to  the  description  of  their  impersonal  surroundings;  to 
the  creative  epochs,  than  to  the  lapse  of  time  between ;  to  the  turning-points  of  a 
grand  crisis,  more  than  to  the  after  progress  and  development ;  rather  to  the  great 
living  picture  of  individuals  illustrating  all,  than  to  an  external  massing  together  of 
particular  things.  The  method  of  writing  the  sacred  history  of  the  Bible  is  like  ita 
chronology,  its  view  of  the  world,  throughout  living,  personal,  dynamic.  As  to  the 
connection  of  the  particular  books  of  the  Bible,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  pro 
found,  all-pervading  formative  element  is  the  ideal  fact  of  the  saving  self-revelatioi 
of  God  even  to  his  incarnation,  *.  e.,  the  soteriological  messianic  idea.  As  the 
direction  of  any  given  mountain  range  is  determined  by  a  certain  concrete  law  of 
nature:  so,  much  more  is  the  formation  of  any  individual  part  of  the  Canon.  But  at 
to  its  relation  to  the  other  parts,  its  outward  connection  and  articulation,  it  cannot  b« 
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denied  that  in  the  region  of  revelation,  there  must  have  been  not  only  an  inspiration  oi 
the  records  themselves,  but  of  the  records  in  their  present  form,  and  that  it  is  just  ai 
one-sided  to  deny  the  traces  of  this  inspired  editing  of  the  sacred  records  (Luke  i. 
1),  as  to  enfeeble  their  testimony,  by  the  supposition  of  an  uncanonical  biblical  book- 
making  ;  of  a  painful  and  laborious  compilation  and  fusion  of  diverse  elements  or 
parts  into  one. 

Biblical  hermeneutics  cannot  well  deny  that  the  monotheistic  and  theocratic  tradi- 
tions are  older  than  the  oldest  written  records.  Neither  can  it  deny  that  even  since 
the  art  of  writing  was  known,  the  living  discourse,  the  oral  narrative,  the  revelation 
through  facts,  is  older,  and  in  some  sense  more  original,  than  the  written  word.  But 
it  asserts  and  must  assert,  that  the  written  word  throughout  belongs  to  the  region  of 
revelation — to  the  very  acts  through  which  the  revelation  is  made — and  forms  indeed 
the  acme  and  the  limits  of  sacred  revelation.  And  as  to  the  sacred  tradition,  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  tradition  as  it  is  usually  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  myth.  The  sacred  tradition,  in  its  wealth  of  religious  ideas,  lies  back  of  the  myth ;  the 
popular  tradition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  lies  on  this  side  of  the  myth,  nearer  to 
authentic  history.  The  heathen  myth  is  the  heathen  dogmatics,  as  they  belong  to  the 
earlier  age  of  any  given  heathen  people.  The  popular  traditions  are  the  heathen 
ethics  of  the  same  people,  an  ethics  exemplified  in  fabulous  personages  as  they  were 
concerned  in  the  chief  events  of  that  people  during  the  transition  period,  from  its 
mythical  to  its  historical  age.  We  can  trace  this  relation  both  through  the  Greek 
and  the  German  traditionary  period.  In  the  blooming  period  of  the  ethical  traditions 
the  poetic,  sceptical,  trifling,  even  ironical  transformation  of  the  my th  takes  its  origin. 

We  can  now  distinguish  by  certain  fixed  characteristics  the  Old  Testament  sym- 
bolical statements  from  the  mythical  statements. 

The  acute  attempt  of  Schmiedkr  to  deter^-nine  the  i  minary  to  the  Biblical  history,  1837,  does  not  lead  to 
relation  between  the  religious  method  of  writing  his-  satisfactory  results.  See  Lange  :  Positio  Dogmatiky 
lory,  and  the  ordinary  methods  in  his  essay :  Preli-  \  p.  386. 

The  general  distinction : — ^it  is  all  true  but  is  not  all  actual, — ^leaves  the  relation  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  between  the  ideal  truth  and  the  historical  events,  so  un- 
determined, that  it  will  not  avail  to  fix  firmly  the  chai-acteristics  of  Scripture,  in  its 
distinction  from  all  myths,  as  from  all  ordinary  historical  writings  in  which  events  are 
traced  to  their  causes.  We  have  treated  hitherto  only  of  the  biblical  method  of 
writing  history,  but  we  must  now  treat  of  the  biblical  method  of  stating  things 
generally,  in  order  that  we  may  place  in  contrast  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  the  coun- 
ter idea  of  the  scripture  word,  according  as  they  stand  connected  with,  or  opposed 
to,  each  other. 

We  may  distinguish  the  historical  and  philosophical  (or,  more  accurately,  physical 
cr  philosophical)  myths,  and  according  to  this  distinction,  we  may  view  the  Bible 
word  in  contrast  to  them,  as  to  its  facts,  and  as  to  its  doctrines. 

The  affinity  between  all  mythology  and  the  whole  scripture,  according  to  which 
the  scripture  and  especially  the  evangelical  history,  may  be  viewed  as  the  fulfilling 
of  all  myths;  is  the  union  of  the  idea  and  the  fact,  or  of  actual  signs,  or  of  words,  to 
a  symbol  of  the  eternal,  in  the  language  of  poetry. 

But  even  here  the  biblica  fact  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  historical  myth. 
The  latter  has  the  minimum  of  reality  only,  perhaps  the  mere  moral  longing  or  wish, 
or  it  may  be  some  facts  of  the  popular  or  heroic  natural  life,  brought  by  a  poetical 
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Byrabolisin  into  union  with  an  idea,  and  made  to  be  the  bearer  of  that  idea;  while  the 
bablical  fact  always  has  an  historical  basis,  whose  greatness  and  importance  is  felt 
throughout  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  one  particular  event,  which  has  reached 
its  peculiar  definite  expression  in  the  light  of  its  universal  significance.  The  biblical 
fact  through  its  ideal  transparency  has  been  raised  from  an  individual  to  a  general 
fact,  and  thus  become  a  biblical  doctrine.  Its  unessential  individual  form  may  have 
disappeared  in  the  splendor  of  its  idea,  but  the  total  fact  remains.  On  the  contrary 
the  element  of  reality  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  historical  myth,  is  to  suck 
an  extent  transformed  by  the  ideal  poetry,  and  its  historical  actuality  is  so  far  un 
susceptible  of  proof,  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  a  question  whether  there  is  such  ac 
alement  or  not. 

But  as  the  biblical  facts  have  throughout  the  splendor  of  ideal  truths,  so  the 
biblical  doctrines  have  throughout  the  energy  of  facts.  They  are  facts  of  the  active 
religious  consciousness,  clothed  with  so  decisive  an  energy  and  significance,  that  we 
may  view  them  as  the  eternal  deeds  of  the  Spirit,  presented  in  the  clear  distinct  light 
of  particular  passages,  e.  g.^  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Thia 
historical  character  of  efficiency  is  wanting  in  the  philosophic  myths.  We  under 
stand  them  first,  when  we  have  rescued  through  Christianity  the  philosophical  and 
moral  doctrines  which  they  contain.  The  myth  itself  waits  for  redemption  from  its 
bondage  through  the  idolatrous  sense,  by  the  virtue  of  the  scripture  word.  In  its 
free  form  it  appears  as  an  ancient  symbol. 

As  to  the  chief  distinction,  we  would  prefer,  for  our  own  part,  to  distinguish  in  aH 
myths  physical,  historical,  and  religious  elements,  and  hence  would  class  them  as 
preeminently  scientific,  historical,  or  religious,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements 
might  come  into  prominence. 

To  the  style  of  the  historical  myth  we  would  oppose  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment histories,  to  the  style  of  the  scientific  (philosophical)  myth  the  Old  Testament 
doctrinal  writings,  to  the  predominantly  religious  myth  the  Old  Testament  prophetic 
word.  As  the  preeminently  religious  myth  forms  the  synthesis  of  the  physical  and 
historical,  so  the  prophetic  word  forms  the  higher  unity  of  the  historical  and 
didactic  word.  The  science  of  hermeneutics  therefore,  as  the  hermeneutics  of  the 
prophetic  word,  must  bring  out  clearly,  that  in  this  region  all  the  historical  is  in  the 
highest  measure  ideal  and  symbolical  (6.  ^.,  the  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  concubine  of 
Hosea)  and  all  the  didactic  is  destined  in  its  eternal  actual  energy  and  results  to 
reach  beyond  the  Old  Testament  limits. 

We  trust  that  these  suggestions  for  the  wider  culture  of  biblical,  especially  Old 
Testament  hermeneutics,  may  find  useful  illustration  in  our  Biblework.  But  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind :  we  hold  that  particular  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
remain  to  us  in  a  great  measure  dark  and  inexplicable,  so  long  as  the  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  style  of  history,  and  the  higher  religious  style,  is  not  more 
firmly  established,  and  consistently  carried  out.  This  holds  true  in  our  opinion 
especially  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Esther^  and,  among  the  prophet- 
ical books,  of  Daniel  and  Jonah. 

Finally,  as  to  the  well-known  distinction  between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  modes 
of  speech,  there  is  not  only  at  the  foundation,  that  misconceived  and  misapplied 
difference,  the  opposition  between  oriental  directness  and  occidental  reflectiveness 
and  further  the  opposition  between  the  religious  and  the  secular  or  the  mediate  vie«- 
of  the  world,  of  the  old  and  new  time,  t.  e.,  of  the  spontaneous  or  original  develop 
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meat  of  genius,  and  the  derivative  culture  of  civilization  ;  but  also  the  oppositioc 
between  the  religious  method  of  presenting  history  and  doctrine,  and  the  more 
pragmatic  view  of  history,  and  the  dialectic  mode  of  stating  doctrine.  It  is  evi* 
ient,  however,  that  such  a  distinction  does  not  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the 
communion  of  ideas  and  faith  between  the  two  spheres.  By  the  faith,  Abraham  must 
have  understood  essentially  the  same  truths  which  any  enlightened  Christian, 
whether  a  theologian  or  philosopher,  understands  to-day. 

(For  the  promotion  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  through  more  correct  hermeneutical 
principles,  see  Appendix.) 

OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

§  23. 
BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  AND  ITS  RELATED  LITERATURE. 

Compare  Hagenbach  :  Encyclopedia^  pp.  145, 150, 151. 

llagenbach  makes  the  science  of  Introduction  preliminary  to  that  of  Criticism 
We  hold  that  this  order  must  be  inverted,  since  Introduction  is  impossible  without 
Criticism.  Biblical  Criticism  is  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Bible  as  to  its 
historical  and  traditional  form.  It  decides  according  to  historical  or  outward,  and 
according  to  real  or  inward,  signs,  as  to  the  biblical  origin  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  one  whole,  and  as  individual  parts,  i.  e.,  as  to  their  authenticity  and  integrity. 
In  the  course  of  its  procedure  it  passes  from  the  examination  and  purging  of  the 
text,  to  its  construction,  confirmation  and  its  restoration  to  its  original  form. 
It  is  thus,  to  follow  Hagenbach,  according  to  its  sources  of  determination  (or  rules) 
outward  and  inward,  according  to  its  results  (decisions)  negative  and  positive, 
Criticism.  We  must  observe,  however,  the  manifold  signification  which  has  been 
attached  to  the  contrasts  between  negative  and  positive  Criticism  (used  now  in  a 
historical,  and  then  in  a  dogmatic  sense) ;  between  a  lower  and  higher  Criticism 
(now  as  a  question  upon  the  integrity  and  authenticity,  now  as  a  decision  according 
to  the  existing  witnesses,  manuscripts,  translations,  or  according  to  scientific  com- 
bination, upon  the  spirit  of  various  writings  and  passages).  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Criticism  belongs  to  the  most  essential  and  vital  functions  of  biblical 
theology.  It  is,  1.  Necessary;  2.  not  merely  a  modern  Criticism  of  recent  date,  but 
has  existed  from  early  time ;  and  3.  like  every  theological  function,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  errors,  and  requires  therefore  a  criticism  upon  itself. 

[There  is  a  large  class  of  English  works  here,  among  which  those  of  Hamilton,  Jonks,  Walton  :  Frolep<h 
tnena;  Kknnicott:  Diaertations ;  Stuart:  Ernetii ;  Davidson:  Criticism;  Gerard:  Intlitutet  of 
BU^lical  Critieitm;  Hobslet:  Biblical  Criiicism,  London,  1810,  may  be  consulted. — ^A.  G.] 

§  24. 

DESIRABLENESS  OF  AN  ORGANON  OF  CRITICISM. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Theology,  with  an  immense  activity  of  the  critical  processes, 
is  still  without  any  well-formed  theory  of  Criticism.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
suggested  that  such  an  organon  is  still  wanting.  It  should  aim  to  establish  all  the 
leading  principles  for  the  theological  and  critical  process,  and  then  to  exclude  all 
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officious  critical  assumptions.  The  first  fundamental  position  would  be,  thai 
there  must  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  religious  and  philosophical  criticism  of 
Revelation  and  of  Christianity  itself.  Starting  from  the  modern  philosophical 
assumptions  of  Deism  and  Pantheism,  some  have  criticised  exegetically  and  historically 
the  biblical  records,  i.  e.,  they  have  mingled  in  an  unscientific  manner  philosophical 
and  purely  infidel  prejudices,  with  real  critical  principles,  in  an  unfair  procedure. 
thus  it  has  occurred  that  the  results  of  this  critical  blundering  have  been  set  forth 
and  commended  as  the  results  of  a  higher  criticism  of  the  historical  view  {see  Lajxgb 
Apostol.  Zeitalter^  i.  p.  9).  It  is  most  important  therefore  to  determine  first  of  all,  in 
order  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  religious  and  philosophical  preliminary  questions, 
whether  one  recognizes  or  not  the  idea  and  reality  of  a  personal  God,  of  his  pei-sonal 
revelation,  of  his  personal  presence  in  the  world,  and  his  personal  communion  with 
the  Elect,  i.  e.,  the  souls  of  men  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  their  eternal  per- 
sonality. The  organon  of  criticism  places  this  recognition,  or  rather  knowledge,  at 
the  very  portal  of  its  system,  and  denies  to  those  who  reject  the  living  idea  of 
revelation,  the  right  and  the  power  to  engage  in  any  scientific  exegetical  and  historica* 
criticism. 

Then  it  would  be  the  aim  in  this  first  division  of  the  Organon  of  criticism,  to  fix 
firmly  the  ideas  of  the  originality,  especially  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Bible.  The  first  fundamental  characteristic  of  biblical  originality  is  defined  in  the 
Evangelic  word,  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  i.  e.,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
whole  region  of  revelation,  we  are  dealing  with  an  indissoluble  synthesis  of  idea  and 
fiict,  i.  e^  with  personal  life;  but  never  with  ideas  without  historical  facts,  and  never 
with  historical  facts  without  an  ideal  foundation  and  significance.  This  is  the  very 
A  B  C  of  a  sound  criticism,  over  against  which  the  latest  spiritualistic  critical  fraud, 
which  has  spread  from  Tubingen  through  a  part  of  the  Evangelical  church,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  paganlstic  idealism,  modified  by  its  passage  through  Christianity ;  and 
according  to  which  also  the  ultra  superaaturalistic  interpretation  of  biblical  history, 
as  a  mere  narration  of  events  in  their  order  from  cause  to  effect,  without  ideal  contents 
or  form,  appeai-s  a  lifeless  and  unspiritual  tradition  of  a  fundamentally  worldly 
Empiricism.  The  succeeding  question  as  to  the  authenticity,  is  determined  accord- 
ingly by  this,  that  in  every  biblical  book  we  must  take  into  view  its  peculiar  inward 
form  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its  historical  declarations.  Still 
further,  the  different  Genera  scribendi  must  be  determined  as  they  are  ascertained 
from  the  actual  appearance  of  the  biblical  books,  and  from  the  spirit  of  Revelation. 
It  is  accordingly  critically  incorrect  to  insist  that  the  book  Ecclesiastes,  according  to 
its  declaration,  must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Solomon,  since  we  are  here  dealin<y 
with  a  poetical  book,  which  may  put  the  experience  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  of  David.  But  it  is  cr  tically  incorrect  also  to  deny  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  work  of  John,  since  we  are  here  concerned  with  prophetic  announce- 
ments, which  rest  expressly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  True  poetry  doeg 
not  assume  a  fictitious  name,  when  it  puts  its  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  symbolical  and 
fit  personage,  but  prophecy  would,  should  it  resort  to  the  same  procedure.  Then  aa 
to  the  integrity  of  the  biblical  books,  criticism  must  determine,  as  is  evident  from  the 
countless  variations  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  free  relation  of 
the  Septuagint  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  from  the  earliest  time  the  records  of 
revelation  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  God,  were  not  regarded  as  literal  and 
bviolible  documents,  but  as  the  leaves  and  words  of  the  Spirit,  and  tbit  aotwitfc 
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standing  this  freedom  the  authentic  word,  as  to  all  essential  points,  was  held  sacred. 
For  with  all  the  differences  of  the  Septuagint,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  any  essentially  modified  Old  Covenant,  and  amid  all  the  variations  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  still  discern  the  same  gospel  in  all  its  essential  features. 

In  reference  to  both  questions,  however,  it  is  evident  from  the  relation  of  Genesii 
to  the  original  traditions,  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  the  records  he  had  before  him,  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  from  the  resemblance  as  to 
thought  and  form  in  many  passages  between  different  authors  {e.  g.,  one  between 
Isaifth  and  Micah),  that  we  must  explain  not  only  the  first  origin  and  elements  of  the 
biblical  records,  but  also  the  theocratic  and  apostolic  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them,  as  properly  belonging  to  the  region  of  canonical  revelation. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  or  criteria  of  biblical  criticism,  the  idea  of  actual  revela- 
tion, i.  e.,  of  the  effects  of  the  living  interchange  between  the  personal  God  and  the 
personal  human  spirit,  forms  the  first  rule.  This  involves,  first,  the  recognition  of 
historical  facts  belonging  to  true  human  freedom,  as  the  Pantheist  cannot  regard 
them ;  secondly,  the  original  religious  facts,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  Deism  ; 
thirdly,  the  specific  facts  of  revelation  as  it  rends  asunder  the  suppositions  of  Dual 
ism.  Without  the  recognition  of  the  historical,  the  religious,  the  theocratic  heroism, 
we  have  no  rule  for  the  critical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  scripture. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  fix  firmly  the  idea  of  human  personality 
awakened  and  freed  through  the  personality  of  God,  as  it  involves  a  complete  origin 
ality  both  as  to  its  own  views  and  productions.  As  the  Bible  throughout  is  an 
original  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  each  individual  book  is  an  original  work  of  the 
chosen  human  spirit  who  wrote  it.  Innumerable  questions  which  criticism  is  inade- 
quate to  solve,  find  their  solution  here.  To  ascribe,  e.  g.^  the  production  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah  to  the  Scribe  Baruch,  or  to  Mark  the  authorship  of  the  original 
Gospel,  after  which  the  other  synoptics  in  a  most  extraordinary  way  have  copied,  or 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  an  imperfect  impression  taken  from  that  to  the 
Colossians,  or  the  Apocalypse  to  John  Mark  as  its  author,  rests  upon  the  failure 
to  estimate  properly  the  originality  of  the  biblical  writer,  the  originality  of  his 
works,  and  the  connection  between  the  two.  It  is  clear  that,  with  originality,  we  con- 
cede to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  that  thorough  consistency  of  spirit  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  living,  spiritually  free  personality. 

From  the  originality  of  Revelation  as  a  whole,  in  its  connection  with  the  original- 
ity of  the  writers  of  the  particular  books  of  Revelation,  arises  the  originality  of  the 
collection  of  the  biblical  books.  They  are  the  closely  connected  products  of  one 
peculiar  intellectual  creative  forming  principle;  and  therefore  form  one  complete 
Canon,  as  they  are  one  complete  Cosmos,  i.  e.,  the  organon  of  criticism  presupposes 
the  analogy  of  faith. 

But  as  it  presupposes  this  analogy,  it  has  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  its  essential 
elements  out  of  its  fundamental  thoughts,  i.  c,  the  peculiar  fundamental  truths  of 
biblical  theology. 

With  the  existence  of  the  ar  alogy  of  faith,  which  reveals  itself  further  m  tha 
analogy  of  the  Scriptures,  is  determined  the  human  side  of  the  Holy  Scripturet, 
agreeably  to  the  historical  differences  and  manifold  forms,  i.  e.,  the  germ-like  incipi 
cnce,  the  historical  gradual  growth,  the  regular  development,  the  indissoluble  con- 
nection, finally  the  perfect  completion  of  its  facts  and  doctrines  according  to  thfl 
idea  c.f  revelation. 
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§  26. 
THE  PRXNCETAI.  CRITICAL  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMINT. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  the  following  important  critical  qae» 
tions  bold  a  prominent  place:  the  unity  of  Genesis,  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  authentic  historical  character  of  the  historical  books  following  the 
Pentateuch,  the  age  of  Job  (also  as  to  its  historical  basis),  the  limits  as  to  time  of  the 
collection  of  the  Psalms,  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Solomon  (and  the  import 
of  the  Song  in  particular),  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah  and  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
between  the  book  of  Daniel  and  Daniel  himself,  the  import  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  and 
finally  the  relation  ot  the  first  part  of  Zechariah  to  the  second  (ch.  ix.-xiv.). 

The  ecclesiastical  and  theological  interest  in  these  questions  will  be  essentia?ly  met 
and  satisfied,  if,  in  the  first  place,  genuine  historical  records  of  revelation,  flowin^j  from 
the  time  at  which  the  revelation  was  made,  are  recognized  as  the  foundation,  and  to 
some  extent  essential  component  parts,  of  the  writings  in  question  ;  and  if,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  firmly  held  that  the  bringing  of  these  records  into  their  present  form  took 
place  on  canonical  ground,  within  the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  under  the 
direction  and  guarantee  of  the  prophetic  Spirit-  Under  the  energetic  influence  of 
these  two  j»ositions,  the  canonical  faith  in  the  Bible,  and  a  free  critical  examination, 
have  approximated  each  other,  and  under  their  more  perfect  influence  they  will  cele» 
brat'3  their  full  reconciliation.  And  if  in  the  process  some  prejudgments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  must  be  conceded,  so  criticism  in  its  turn  must  yield  up  a  mass 
of  thoughtless  errors  and  exaggerations.  Traditional  theology  will  come  into  liberty 
through  a  proper  estimate  of  the  historical  character  of  the  biblical  books;  and 
criticism  itself  will  be  freed  from  the  mistakes  into  which  it  has  thoughtlessly  fallen 
through  a  low  estimate  of  the  ideal  contents  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Althousrh  there  is  much  in  Grenesis  in  favor  of  the  distinction  of  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  records,  yet  the  fact  made  prominent  by  Hengstenberg  and  others  cannot 
be  denied,  viz.,  that  the  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  throughout  so  distinguished, 
that  the  one  prevails  in  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  general  relation  of  God  to 
the  world,  the  other  in  those  in  which  the  theocratic  relation  of  God  to  his  people  and 
kingdom  rises  into  prominence.  This  contrast,  embraced  by  the  unity  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  faith  in  revelation,  not  only  runs  through  the  Pentateuch,  but  appears 
in  a  marked  form  in  the  opposition  between  the  general  doctrine  of  wisdom  as  viewed 
by  Solomon,  and  the  Davidic  theocratic  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  It  pervades  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  in  the  New  Testament  celebrates  its  transfiguration  in  the 
contrast  between  the  Gospel  of  John,  his  doctrine  of  the  logos  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  synoptical  and  Petrino-Pauline  view  on  the  other ;  and  finally,  in  the  opposition 
between  the  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  dogmatism,  and  the  Christian  and  social  human 
itarianism,  runs  through  the  history  of  the  church,  manifesting  itself  in  the  Reformation 
through  the  twin  forms,  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Calvin  and  Zwingle.  The  foil 
influence  of  the  increasingly  perfect  view  of  the  great  harmonious  oppositions  or  con' 
trasts  m  revelation,  and  the  history  of  revelation,  upon  the  minute  analysis  of  thfl 
biblical  test,  is  yet  to  be  eAperienced. 

Ob  the  present  state  <^  the  inrestigatioD,  ««*  Blkik:  EktMhtng,  p.  227  C 
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As  to  the  Pentateuch,  we  recognize  the  following  limiting  positions  of  Bleek,  while 
We  differ  from  him  in  many  particulars:  1.  That  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  very 
important  sections  which  were  written  by  Moses  and  in  his  time,  in  the  very  form  in 
which  we  now  read  them.  2.  That  Moses  did  not  compose  the  Pentateuch,  as  one 
complete  historical  work  as  it  lies  before  us.  The  clearest  instance  in  favor  of  the 
last  position  is  obviously  the  record  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.).  Aa 
to  the  marks  in  Deuteronomy  which  point  to  a  later  origin,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Moses  was  not  only  the  Lawgiver,  but  the  Prophet,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his 
career  in  life,  in  the  solemn  review  of  his  work,  he  would  have  a  motive  to  prophetic- 
ally explain  and  glorify  the  particularism  of  that  economy  which  he  had  founded  un- 
der the  divine  direction,  by  bringing  out  into  bolder  relief  its  universal  aspect,  which 
he  does  in  Deuteronomy.  In  the  essential  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  which  we  ascribe 
to  Moses,  he  obviates,  as  far  as  possible,  that  pharisaic  particularism  which  might 
grow  up  from  a  barely  legal  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  law,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers.  Deuteronomy  is  the  repetition  of  the  law,  under  the 
illumination  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  in  the  light  of  the  future  of  prophecy. 


As  to  those  older  records  quoted  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament itself,  as  a  basis  for  its  statements,  compare 
Bleek,  p.  148  ff.  We  refer  here  to  1.  27ic  book  of 
the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Numbers  xxi.  14,  15,  compare 
T.  17,  18  and  27-80);  2.  The  book  of  Jashkr 
(Josh.  X.  13;  2  Sam.  L  18);  3.  The  book  of 
the  history  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  41) ;  4.  1  Chron. 
xiix.  29,  30,  for  the  history  of  David,  a.  The  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  b.  The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
e.  The  book  of  Gad  the  seer ;  5.  For  the  history  of 
Solomon,  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  a.  The  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,  b.  the  book  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat ;  6.  For  the  history  of 
Relioboam,  2  Chron.  xii.  15,  the  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet  and  Iddo  the  seer ;  1.  For  the  history 


of  Abijab,  2  Chron.  xiiL  22,  the  story  (commentary) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo ;  8.  There  are  constantly  cited 
in  the  books  of  Kings:  a.  The  book  of  the  history 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  b.  The  book  of  the  history  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah.  The  latter  seems  to  be  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  the  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  cited  also  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  27  ;  9.  2  Chron.  xx.  34.  The  historical  book  of 
the  prophet  Jehu,  which  is  inserted  in  the  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel ;  10.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  a  book  of 
Isaiah,  upon  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel;  11. 
For  the  history  of  Manasseh,  the  histories  or  sayingi 
of  Hosai  or  seers ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xxviL  24,  a  book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  David  the  King. 


If  the  post-Mosaic  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  rearrangements  of 
original  records,  which  belong  to  unknown  authors,  still  the  supposition  of  contra- 
dictions, of  mythical  portions,  of  the  extremely  late  dates  assigned  as  the  time  of 
their  origin,  is  closely  connected  with  a  failure  to  estimate  their  more  recondite  histor- 
ical relations,  and  their  ideal  and  symbolical  aspect.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  judgments  formed  upon  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Esther. 

That  in  the  military  sections  of  the  book  of  Joshua  he  alone  is  spoken  oi^  while  in 
those  which  record  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  land,  Eleazer  acts  with  him , 
that  in  one  place  the  official  elderg  and  judges  cooperate,  and  in  another  the  natural 
heads  of  the  tribes;  that  under  the  military  point  of  view  the  tribes  are  otherwise 
described  than  under  the  geographical, — these  are  distinctions  grounded  in  actual 
differences. 

In  the  long  period  which  the  book  of  Judges  embraces,  the  orthodox  criticism 
obviously  injures  its  own  cause,  when  it  denies  the  basis  of  more  historical  sources; 
•ince  the  supposition  of  such  sources,  so  far  from  weakening,  actually  strengthens  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  book.  That  the  point  of  view  of  the  episode,  ch.  xvii.-xxi^ 
is  untheocratic,  is  entirely  untenable. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel,  which  are  plainly  distinguished  by  the  contrast  between 
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Baul  and  David,  the  rejected  King,  and  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  point  back 
throagh  their  ingenious  and  throughout  characteristic  style,  to  rich  original  recordi 
lying  at  their  source.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  refier  in  various  ways  to  th« 
records  upon  which  their  statements  rest. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  bear  these  names  especially  (as  the  books  of 
Samuel),  only  because  they  speak  of  these  men.  This  is  obvious,  first,  because  they 
were  originally  bound  in  one  whole,  and  secondly,  because  in  their  present  form  the} 
contain  portions  which  point  to  a  later  date.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  original  part 
of  these  books  must  belong  to  the  men  whose  names  they  bear. 

The  book  of  Esther,  in  the  regulations  for  the  feast  of  Purim,  refers  back  to  a  re- 
markable historical  event.  It  contains  too  many  historical  indications  to  be  regarded 
with  Semler  as  fiction,  and  too  much  which  appears  literally  improbable,  to  be  re- 
garded  as  pure  history.  It  is  probably  the  fruit  of  a  fact,  represented  allegorically  for 
the  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  the  true  people  of  God,  even  in  its  dispersion,  in 
wonderfully  preserved,  and  made  victorious  over  the  most  skilful  assaults  of  ita 
enemies,*  In  this  respect  the  book  of  Esther  forms  a  contrast  with  the  book  of  Jo- 
nab,  which  also  represents  allegorically  a  wonderful  event,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
mercy  of  God  to  the  heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  narrow-minded  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews.  Hence  we  are  able  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  name  of  God  does  not 
occur  in  Esther,  as  indeed  it  scarcely  occurs  in  the  Song. 

The  connection  of  an  allegorical  and  poetical  explanation,  with  the  basis  of  histor- 
ical fact  on  which  it  rests,  is  now  generally  admitted  in  reference  to  the  book  of  Job. 
But  here  the  character  of  a  didactic  poem  comes  into  prominence.  In  the  critical 
examination  of  this  book,  doubts  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  Elihu  will  have  to  yield  to 
any  profound  insight  into  its  nature,  since  it  obviously  forms  the  transition  from  the 
preceding  speeches,  to  the  closing  manifestation  of  God.  From  its  universal  charac- 
ter in  connection  with  its  theme,  the  innocent  suffering  of  Job,  it  is  well-nigh  certain 
that  its  origin  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  glory  of  Israel,  culminating  in  Solomon, 
was  on  the  decline:  the  time  of  the  fading  glory  of  the  Kingdom. 

That  the  Psalter  in  its  original  portions  belongs  to  David,  as  the  Proverbs  to  Sol- 
)mon,  is  conceded  even  by  the  modem  criticism.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  division 
:nto  five  books,  that  the  collection  grew  gradually  to  its  present  form.  The  existence 
of  Psalms  originating  during  the  Exile  is  beyond  question  (Ps.  cii.,  cxxxvii.).  But  the 
attempt  to  place  a  large  part  of  the  Psalms  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  has  been 
triumphantly  refuted  by  Ewald  and  Bleek  (Bleek,  p.  619).  The  supposition  that 
the  heroic  uprising  of  a  people  for  its  faith,  must  always  have  as  its  consequence  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  poetic  spirit,  is  groundless.  The  Camisards,  e.  g^ 
have  sung  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  of  vengeance.  But  the  Maccabees  stand  in  a 
similar  relation  of  dependence  upon  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  as  the  Camisards. 

Solomon  stands  beyond  question  as  the  original  prince  of  proverbial  poetry,  aa 
David  is  the  first  great  master  of  lyric  poetry.  They  shared  in  founding  the  highest 
glory  of  the  sacred  poetry  and  literature  of  Israel,  just  as  they  shared  in  the  highest 

[*  The  internal  chaiacter  of  sny  book  mnst  of  oomse  haTe  great  weight  in  deciding  the  qoestkm  whether  it  is  to  h« 
tWKived  as  the  word  of  God  or  not ;  but  having  so  recdred  it,  the  mere  improbabilitv  to  ns  of  the  events  it  narrates  wiQ 
not  justify  ns  in  holding  that  to  be  an  allegory  which  claims  to  be  a  history.  This  is  certainly  dangerous  ground  oa 
which  to  stand.  For  if  the  mere  feet  that  there  is  so  mnch  that  is  improbable  here,  authorizes  ns  to  assume  th:U  the  book 
b  an  allegorical  representation  of  an  important  and  precious  truth,  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  large  portions  of  the  Biblioa. 
Historv  to  alle?oric3l  reureeentations.  Nor  is  the  supposition  in  any  sense  necessary  here,  since  the  narrative,  viewed  M 
literal  his'ory,  teaches  the  same  truth  with  equal  or  greater  force.— A.  O.] 
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glory  of  the  theocratic  and  political  kingdom — in  war  and  peace.  They  have  indeed 
through  their  sacred  poetry  transferred  the  typical  character  of  their  political  power 
into  a  prophecy  of  the  true  Messianic  Kingdom,  militant  and  peaceful.  But  just  as  the 
later  Psalms  have  been  grafted  on  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  so 
later  proverbs  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  v.  12  flf.)  On 
this  ground  the  didactic  poem — the  Preacher  of  Solomon — in  the  use  of  poetical  license 
is  represented  to  be  the  work  of  Solomon.  That  the  book  is  of  later  origin  is  cleai 
both  from  its  language  and  its  historical  relations  (Bleek,  p.  642).  That  the  Song 
also  is  not  correctly  attributed  to  Solomon  as  its  author  may  be  inferred  from  it? 
fundamental  thought.*  The  virgin  of  Israel — the  theocracy — will  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  included  among  the  heathen  wives,  religions,  as  the  favorite  of  Solomon, 
but  ever  turns  to  her  true  beloved,  the  Messiah  who  was  yet  to  come.  We  hold, 
therefore,  that  this  poem  takes  its  origin  in  that  theocratic  indignation  which  the 
religious  freedom  of  Solomon — agoing  in  this  before  his  time — and  his  numerous  mar- 
riages through  which  he  mingled  with  heathenism,  occasioned.  We  may  trace  clearlj 
the  expression  of  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  nuptial  Psalm.     (Ps.  xlv.  11-13.) 

Modern  criticism  doubts  less  as  to  the  originality  and  authenticity  of  the  Prophetic 
writings.  But  it  exercises  its  analyzing  activity  especially  upon  the  prince  of  all  Messianic 
prophets,  the  Evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah.  We  pass  over  here  the  dif 
ferent  exceptions  which  have  been  made  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  which  is  re- 
cognized in  the  main  as  belonging  to  Isaiah  (ch.  i.-xxxix.).  We  remark  in  general  that 
all  critical  grounds  growing  out  of  the  prejudice  against  any  prediction  are  unworthj 
of  notice.  The  whole  first  part  is  throughout  organically  constructed  upon  that  pro- 
foundly significant  fundamental  thought  of  the  prophet,  viz.,  that  out  of  every  judg 
ment  of  God  there  springs  to  the  same  extent  a  corresponding  redemption,  so  that 
we  cannot  easily  assign  the  construction  of  this  main  part  to  a  stranger.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.)  we  hold  that  the  collected  reasons  urged  against 
its  genuineness  will  not  stand  the  test.  The  first  reason  is  this :  the  prophet  would 
in  these  prophecies  have  placed  himself  upon  that,  to  him,  far  distant  standpoint  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity  as  in  his  historical  present,  in  order  from  that  point  to  pre- 
dict events  still  more  distant  in  the  future.  This  is  not  the  method  of  the  prophets, 
but  it  is  the  method  of  the  Apocalyptics.  If  we  distinguish  the  definite,  artistic  form 
of  the  apocalyptic  vision  from  the  more  general  form  of  prophecy,  the  first  distinctive 
feature,  as  to  form,  is  clearly  the  all-prevailing  artistic  construction,  with  which  a 
poetical  and  symbolical  expression  corresponds.  The  second  distinctive  feature,  as  to 
form,  appears  in  the  regular  progress  from  epoch  to  epoch  in  such  a  way  that  the  seer 
ever  makes  the  new  point  of  departure  in  his  vision,  his  ideal  present.  This  latter 
formal  distinction  points  to  the  first  real,  or  material  distinction  between  the  two. 
Apocalyptic  prophecy,  more  definitely  than  general  prophecy,  looks  beyond  the  first 

I"  In  regard  to  the  authorship  of  these  hooks  there  is  a  wide  difference.  The  name  of  Solomon  appears  in  the  title  t« 
the  Song,  it  does  not  in  that  to  the  Preacher.  There  he  comes  into  view  as  Koheleth,  a  term  which,  as  Hengstenberg 
argues  with  great  force,  shows  that  he  is  viewed  only  in  his  representative  character,  as  the  highest  Old  Testament  re- 
presentative of  di#ne  wisdom,  in  distinction  from  mere  worldly  wisdom.  The  real  author  of  the  book  puts  these  wordt 
Into  his  mouth,  as  one  who  was  well  known  to  hold  this  position.  Those  to  whom  the  book  came  would  understand  this  M 
once.  There  is  more  here  than  mere  "  poetical  license."  Hengslenberg  thinks  that  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  tnm 
Solomon.  But  the  Song  does.  And  the  title  here  is  confirmed,  1.  By  the  general  correctness  of  the  titles  ;  2.  By  the  his- 
torical references  in  the  Song  which  point  to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  3.  By  the  entire  thought  of  the  poem  itself.  Even 
Lange's  view  as  to  its  fundamental  thought  does  not  justify  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  it.  For  there  ix  nothing 
mmatural  in  the  assumption  that  Solomon  himself  should  have  felt  "  the  theocratic  indignation  '  against  his  own  erron 
■nd  sins,  or  thU  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  used  his  experiences  in  giving  form  and  expiession  to  the  truths  lert 
l>a«ht.-A.  O.l 
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restoratioD  of  Israel  and  the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  the  final  restoration  anc 
eompletion.  But  with  the  more  developed  Christology,  is  closely  connected  a  clearei 
and  more  definite  statement  of  the  great  Antichristian  power,  which  enters  between 
the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ. 

We  regard  then  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.)  as  the  first 
OH  Testament  Apocalypse.  That  peculiar  and  easily  distinguished  part  of  th« 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlv.-li.)  is  clearly  an  apocalypse  representing  especially 
the  typical  Antichristian  power.  The  apocalypse  of  Ezekiel  presents  in  contrast 
the  deep  valley  of  death  (and  indeed  the  valley  of  death  of  the  people  of  God  still 
lighted  by  hope,  and  that  of  Gog  and  Magog  into  which  hope  sheds  no  ray  oi 
light)  and  the  high  mountain  of  God  with  its  mystical  temple  thereon  (from  ch. 
xxxvii.  to  the  close  of  the  book).  The  book  of  Daniel  is  one  peculiar  Apocalypse. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Obadiah,  Xahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah,  may  be 
viewed  as  apocalyptic  books,  which  portray  in  a  peculiar  style  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  Antichrist,  as  whose  type,  the  first  regards  the  people  of  Edom,  the  second 
Nineveh,  the  third  Babylon,  while  the  last  sees  the  day  of  wrath  breaking  out  upon 
the  whole  Antichristian  power  of  the  Old  world.  Edom  is  viewed  also  as  the  type  of 
Antichrist  in  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  1-6)  and  in  Jeremiah  (xlix.  7-22).  The  entirely  apocalyptio 
nature  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  is  recognized  and  fixed  in  its  place 
in  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  (ch.  xx.  8),  as  indeed  the  stream  issuing  from  the 
temple  (Ez.  ch.  xlvii.)  is  there  again  taken  up  in  its  New  Testament  completion.  As  to 
the  time  which  Isaiah  in  the  second  part  of  his  book  views  as  present,  he  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Babylonian  exile  (ch.  xxxix.)  as  a  presupposition.  He  takes  his  departure 
from  this.  In  a  similar  way  we  find  the  future  viewed  as  present  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  ;  indeed,  in  the  form  in  which  he  introduces  the  vision,  I  saw,  the  w  hole 
eschatological  future  in  ideal  progress  passes  before  him.  The  most  serious  difficulty 
which  meets  us,  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  is  the  prediction  of  Cyrus  by  name,  un- 
less  Cyrus  is  a  symbolical  and  collective  name.  As  to  the  differences  in  style,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  moment  if  the  first  part  was  marked  by  a  soft,  flowing  expression, 
while  the  second  was  more  intense,  fiery,  violent.  But  as  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
style  of  the  first  part  belongs  evidently  to  a  young  man,  that  of  the  second  to  riper 
years.  Now  and  then  indeed  the  youthful,  ingenious  play  upon  words,  which  marks 
the  first  part,  appears  in  the  second.  It  has  been  objected,  that,  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  in  the  justification 
of  the  threatenings  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxvi.  17,  18),  the  elders  did  not  refer  to  Isaiah 
as  well  as  to  Micah.  But  if  according  to  tradition  Isaiah  suffered  martyrdom  in  hia 
old  age  under  Manasseh,  such  a  reference  would  have  been  out  of  place.  That  re- 
ference to  the  example  of  Micah  seems  to  say,  pious  kings  would  never  allow  a  bold, 
true  prophet  to  be  executed.  The  king  of  Jeremiah  still  claimed  to  be  a  pious  king. 
Tiie  example  of  Manasseh  therefore  (we  speak  only  of  the  possibility  that  the  tradi- 
tion was  true)  could  neither  be  a  proper  measure,  nor  a  fitting  reference  hi  the  case. 

In  favor  of  its  genuineness  we  present  the  following  argument.  Men  of  the  in- 
tellectual heroism  of  the  authors  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  and  the  New  Testament 
Apocalypse,  cannot  attribute  their  w*  rks  to  a  name  already  renowned,  if  these  works 
are  presented  as  historical  or  prophetic  testimonies.  They  must  from  their  greatnesi 
stand  in  their  own  time  as  acting  persons,  who  could  not  conceal  themselves  if  they 
would,  and  would  not  if  they  could.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  There  ii 
the  widest  difference  between  the  wretched  apocryphal  works,  and  such  works  oi 
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the  highest  grade  in  their  kind.  It  is  entirely  another  case  also,  when  a  poet  intro 
duces  some  historically  renowned  person  as  speaking.  In  his  own  time  he  was  knowi 
generally  as  an  author,  and  if  a  later  time  is  not  careful  to  preserve  his  name,  but 
allows  a  poetical  speaker  to  take  his  place,  that  is  a  peculiar  literary  event,  from  which 
no  general  principle  can  be  drawn.  As  to  the  case  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  McPherson 
owes  his  best  thoughts  to  the  old  Celtic  popular  songs ;  his  mystifying  of  his  contem- 
|K)raries  was  connected  with  peculiarities  of  character,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in 
the  canonical  apocalyptics. 

For  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah  and  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  compare 
Blkbk,  p.  488. 

Our  point  of  procedure  in  the  decision  of  this  question  is  the  principal  difference, 
viz.,  that  the  Septuagint  inserts  the  peculiar  Apocalyptic  close  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi.- 
li.)  after  (ch.  xxv.  13).  We  regard  this  interpolation  as  a  decided  weakening  of  the 
peculiar  significance  and  importance  of  that  whole  section ;  and  we  think  that  as  with 
this  chief  point  of  difference,  so  all  the  others  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Masoretio 
text. 

Since  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  as  a  whole,  makes  the  impression  of  an  apocalyptic 
work,  retaining  its  unity  throughout,  this  circumstance  must  not  be  left  out  of  view 
in  the  critical  examination  of  the  book.  It  does  not  however  enable  us  to  decide 
between  the  original  predictions  of  the  prophet,  and  the  casting  of  them  into  their 
present  form.  Three  cases  are  possible.  First,  that  a  later  prophet  has  attached  his 
visions  to  the  name  of  the  historical  Daniel.  Against  this  supposition  see  the  le- 
marks  above  upon  the  second  part  of  Isaiah.  Secondly,  it  may  be  held  that  some 
later  person  has  wrought  the  original  prophetic  works  coming  down  from  Daniel,  into 
a  new  apocalyptic  form.  The  perfect  unity  between  the  contents  and  form  of  the 
book  lies  against  this  supposition.  Then  it  remains  that  the  book  must  be  from 
Daniel  himself.  The  diflSculties  which  oppose  this  supposition  are  the  following : 
1.  Why  does  the  book  stand  among  the  Kethubbim  and  not  among  the  prophets?  It 
seems  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  the  collection,  the  highly  apocalyptic  nature  of  the 
book,  which  connects  it  closely  with  sacred  poetry,  determined  those  who  formed  the 
collection  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prophets  in  a  narrower  sense,  with  their  less 
highly  colored  apocalyptic  works.  It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this,  that  it  has  been 
interpolated  by  portions,*  — most  probably  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees — which  in 
their  style  are  plainly  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  entire  paragraphs 
(ch.  X.  1  to  xi.  44,  and  xii.  5-13)  are  thus  interpolated.  Grave  circumstances  of 
the  time  have  probably  occasioned  this  interpolation,  drawn  from  actual  appearances 
in  history,  as  also  an  interpolation  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  (ch.  i.,  xx.-iii.  3)  from 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  was  occasioned  by  similar  circumstances.  It  grew  out  of  this 
interpolation,  that  the  book  should  have  its  place  among  the  Kethubbim,  if  it  had  not 
always  stood  there.  2.  Why  has  Jesus  Siraeh  (ch.  xlix.)  not  even  named  the  book  of 
Daniel  ? — ^This  would  be  decisive  certainly,  if  there  were  not  generally  serious  d^ 
ficiencies  in  this  author,  and  if  in  making  his  selection  he  had  not  in  his  eye  those  men 
who  had  gained  renown,  in  respect  to  the  external  glory  of  Israel.  In  his  view  Daniel 
had  by  far  a  too  free — unrestricted  by  Jewish  notions — universal  character  and  teed 
•ncy.  8.  Why  do  we  not  find  some  trace  of  the  use  of  Daniel  by  the  later  prophets! 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that  the  four  horns  (Zech.  L  18)  and  thi 

*  [Comp*re,  howeTer,  ujMn  this  point  IlBNeSTEHBKKa :  Aulhenlie  de*  DamieL—A.  Q.] 
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four  cpposers  of  Zion  (Zech.  vi.  1)  appear  certainly  to  presuppose  the  lepresentatioi 
of  the  four  world-monarchies  (Dan.  ch.  iL  and  vii).  And  so  also  the  more  definit* 
revelation  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  in  the  second  part  of  Zechariah  presup- 
poses the  previous  progress  of  that  idea  in  prophecy  (Isaiah  liii. ;  Daniel  ix.  26), 
4-  The  difficulties  which  some  have  raised  from  the  historical  particularity  of  ch.  x 
and  xi ,  ai'e  met  by  the  supposition  above — that  these  chapters  are  a  part  of  the  in- 
terpolation. The  intimation  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  little  horn  (ch.  viiL),  con- 
laius  certainly  a  striking  prediction,  although  not  a  prediction  of  Antiochus  Epiphane« 
himself,  but  of  that  one  despotic  Antichristian  power  which  should  arise  out  of  the 
third  world  monarchy  (not  out  of  the  last)  which  was  fulfilled  in  that  Antiochus 
But  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  identify  the  preliminary  Antichrist  Antiochus  (ch.  viii, 
8)  with  the  Antichrist  imaged  in  ch.  vii.  7.  This  last  springs  out  of  the  ten  horns 
of  the  fourth  beast.  On  the  contrary  the  goat  (ch.  viii.),  t.  e.,  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  has  one  horn,  out  of  which  come  the  four  horns,  the  monarchies  into  which 
the  kingdom  of  Alexander  was  divided.  Since  the  nnmber/bur  is  the  number  of  the 
world,  this  can  only  mean  that  the  one,  third-world  power  should  divide  itself  into 
its  chief  component  parts.  With  this  goat  of  four  horns,  whose  form  is  clearly  de- 
fined throughout,  the  fourth  animal  (ch.  vii.),  whose  form  is  very  indefinite  (and  in 
which,  in  the  face  of  the  modem  exegesis,  we  recognize  the  Roman  world  power),  has 
no  resemblance,  but  the  third  animal  (ch.  viL),  the  leopard  with  his  four  wings  of  a 
bird,  and  the  four  heads.  The  wings  of  the  leopard  correspond  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  goat,  and  the  number  four  of  his  wings  and  heads  with  the  four  horns  of  the  goat ; 
while  the  fourth  animal  (ch.  vii)  has  ten  horns.  The  image  of  the  final  Antichrist 
(in  ch.  vii.)  and  of  his  judgment  is  much  more  significant  than  the  image  of  the  tyja 
cal  Antichrist  (ch.  viiL)  and  his  judgment — which  forms  only  an  episode. 

Since  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  Maccabeean  family  of  the  tribe  ot 
Levi  gradually  attained  regal  power,  and  therefore  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  background  {see  the  timid 
clause  in  favor  of  the  future  Messiah,  1  Mace.  xiv.  41),  it  is  very  bold  in  the  critics  to 
refer  a  book  so  full  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  which  all  hope  in  any  temporal  Jewish 
dynasty  disappears,  to  this  very  period  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  regard  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  of  Zechariah 
(ch.  ix.-xiv.),  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  the  first  suspicions  against  this  section 
arose  out  of  a  purely  theological  misunderstanding.  Since  the  quotation  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  by  Matthew  (ch.  xxvii.  9,  10)  is  not  found  verbally  in  Jeremiah,  but 
appears  to  be  taken  from  Zechariah  (ch.  xL  12,  13),  Mede  conceived  that  the  section 
(Zech.  ix.-xL)  was  written  by  Jeremiah.  But  Matthew  actually  intended  to  refer  to 
Jeremiah,  since  for  his  purpose  the  chief  thing  was  the  purchase  of  the  potter's  field, 
of  which  he  found  a  type  in  the  purchase  of  the  field  at  Anathoth  made  by  Jeremiah 
'ch.  xxxii.).  In  this  citation  he  now  inserted  the  allusion  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah 
which  speaks  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  without  any  express  reference  to  it  {»ee 
Lange:  Leben  Jesu^  ii.  Bd.  3.  Thl.  p.  1496).  Out  of  this  erroneous  supposition  that 
Zech.  ix.-xi.  must  have  been  written  by  Jeremiah,  has  arisen  the  prevailing  question 
as  to  the  second  part  of  this  prophet.  Later,  it  was  not  so  much  the  New  Testament ' 
citation,  as  a  collection  of  internal  marks,  which  occasioned  the  doubt  of  the  critics. ' 
But  the  criticism  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  undertake  to  transfer  the  second  part  of 
Zechariah  to  a  much  earlier  date,  and  hence  comes  into  collision  with  an  important 
principle  of  biblical  hermeneutica. 
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The  principle  is  this :  Tiie  great  biblical  idea  makes  no  retrograde  movement  in  th« 
course  of  its  development, ».  c,  no  movement  from  a  more  to  a  less  developed,  or 
from  a  more  to  a  less  definite,  form.  But  as  it  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
Messianic  idea,  if  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  liii.)  should  be  taken  merely  for  a  col- 
lective name  for  the  prophets,  while  already  a  definite  developed  announcement  of  a 
personal  Messiah  existed  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  so  it  would  be  a  much  more  strik- 
ing retrograde  movement  of  the  Messianic  idea,  if  the  second  part  of  Zechariah  were 
to  be  regarded  as  an  earlier  composition  than  the  first.  For  here,  in  the  second  part, 
we  have  nearly  a  continuous  biographical  portraiture  of  the  personal  Messiah  in  typical 
images.  In  ch.  ix.  9,  the  Messiah  comes  to  his  city  Jerusalem  as  an  humble  king  of 
peace,  riding  upon  a  peaceful  animal,  the  foal  of  an  ass;  in  x.  11,  he  goes  before  hia 
returning  people  through  the  sea  of  sorrow,  beating  down  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  in 
ad.  12  he  is  as  the  shepherd  of  his  people  valued  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
silver  pieces  were  left  in  the  potter's  chest  {see  Lange:  Lehen  Jesu^  ii.  3,  p.  1494);  in 
ch.  xii.  10  is  the  deed  done,  because  one  has  pierced  him,  and  they  begin  to  mourn 
for  him  as  one  mourns  for  his  only  son ;  in  xiii.  6,  7,  he  complains :  lo !  I  have  been 
wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends ;  the  sword  has  awakened  against  the  shepherd 
of  God ;  the  flock  is  scattered,  and  now  he  gathers  his  little  ones ;  in  xiv.  he  appears 
for  judgment  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  it  is  light  at  the  evening  time  ;  a  new  holy 
time  begins,  in  which  the  bells  upon  the  horses  bear  the  same  title  as  that  upon  the 
mitre  of  the  High  Priest :  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

The  critics  propose  to  transfer  this  fully  developed  Christology  back  to  the  time 
ot  Uzziah,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Messiah  began  to  unfold  itself  If  some 
critics  remove  the  section  in  question  to  a  later  date,  or  divide  it  into  two  parts  and 
two  periods,  they  do  not  change  the  case  at  all.  They  still  deny  the  above-quoted 
fundamental  principle  of  hermeneutics.  If  they  turn  us  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol- 
ism, which  so  clearly  marks  the  first  part,  is  less  prominent  in  the  second,  we  may 
remark  the  same  receding  of  the  symbolic  text  in  Jeremiah  and  Hosea.  But  if  ch. 
X.  6,  7,  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  as  still  in  existence,  ch.  xii.  6  of 
Jeinsalem  as  still  standing,  it  must  be  observed,  that  for  the  symbolical,  not  for  the 
purely  historical,  view  of  the  prophet,  these  forms  are  permanent  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  the  fact,  that,  with  respect  to  the  original  mysteri- 
ous coloring,  their  obscurity  and  profoundness  of  statement,  and  other  similar  marks, 
the  firat  and  second  parts  of  Zechariah  have  the  same  type  and  character. 

§  26. 

CRITICAL  AIDS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  AND  CONFIRMING  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 

BOOKS. 


Here  belong  the  records  which  form  the  internal 
Ustory  of  the  text  of  the  biblical  books :  the  Hebrew 
wst  the  SanMiitan  Peatateoch  and  the  translations, 


the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Greek  translations,  th( 
Vulgate,  the  Masoretic  text,  and  the  printed  text 
Compare  Blekk:  EitUeitung,  p.  746  C 
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FOURTH   CHAPTER 

Historical  and  Critical  Exegetics  in  the  narrower  sense^  or  the  human  side  qf  <Al 
Moly  Scriptures:  the  Holy  Scripture  as  Sa/xred  Literature. 

§27. 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SCIENCE  OF  INTRODUCTION. 


See  Blsek  :  Einleitving  in  das  Alte  Teaiament,  p. 
B;  KliL  :  EinUitung  in  da»  AUe  Tettament,  p.  6; 
Haqenbacb  :  Encyclopedia,  p.  139 ;  Haetwig  :  To- 
heUcn  zur  Eiideitung  in  die  kanonischen  und  apo- 
krjfpkitcAen  £iicher  det  Alien   TetlamenU^    Berlin 


(1856,  p.  1 ) ;  [  Hatxrmick  :  Introduction,  of  ■miadk 
there  is  an  English  translation ;  Hoaxx :  Introdiudion  ; 
the  recent  edition.  An  Introduction  bj  ProC  Stows 
of  AndoTer. — A.  G.] 


§  28. 
ELEMENTS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SCIENCE  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  exegetics,  both  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Xew,  are  general  Introduction,  or  the  history  of  the  contents  of  the  booki 
in  question,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Canon,  and  special  Introduction,  or  the 
history  of  particular  books.  We  now  inquire  in  what  order  these  parts  should  scien- 
tifically be  placed.  De  Wette  places  general  Introduction  first,  and  this  seems  to  be 
systematic.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  more  scientific,  according  to  the  genesis 
of  the  Canon,  to  treat  first  of  individual  books  and  then  of  the  whole.  Hagenbach 
says  the  method  of  Reuss  is  preferable,  but  Reuss  in  his  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  furnishes  a  general  substructure  for  the  literature  of  individual  books. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  method  which  Bleek  and  Keil  have  followed.  First 
we  have  the  fundamental  Introduction^  which  treats  of  the  historical  region,  origin, 
character,  limits,  and  means  (language  and  writing)  of  sacred  literature.  Upon  this, 
special  Introduction  proceeds  in  its  work,  as  it  treats  of  the  history  of  particular  books. 
Finally  general  Introduction  embraces  all  the  results  attained,  in  the  history  of  the^orm- 
ation  of  the  Canon,  in  the  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  Canon,  in  the  history  of  the 
text^  in  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  Canon,  of  translations^  in  the  history  of  the 
explanaiion  of  the  Canon,  or  of  the  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  and 
m  the  history  of  tfie  energy  and  results  of  the  Canon,  for  which  still  the  greater  part 
remains  to  be  done. 

In  regard  to  these  different  elements  we  must  here  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

As  to  the  introduction  which  is  fundamental,  in  that  it  underlies  both  special  and 
general,  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  sphere  of  revelation,  as  to  the  ground  and  limiti 
within  which  the  sacred  literature  has  grown  up ;  then  as  to  the  homogeneous  rela- 
tion of  the  sacred  word,  as  the  word  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  scripture,  as  the  language 
of  the  Spirit ;  then  as  to  the  specific  character  of  the  sacred  writings  as  such,  of  their 
limitations,  or  of  their  opposition  to  apocryphal  writings ;  and  then  finally  of  the 
means  used  in  its  formation,  of  the  language  itself^  and  of  the  art  of  writing,  in  theii 
recip'-ocal  influence  and  development. 
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The  history  of  the  individual  books  must  be  introduced  by  a  definition  and  distino 
(ion  of  the  different  modes  of  statement,  the  historical,  poetic,  didactic,  and  prophetic. 


ments  in  den  Jahrbiichem  fur  Deutsche  Theolog^ 
1858  (iii.  Heft,  p.  419)  flF. ;  Keil,  p,  638  ff. ;  BuNSM, 
p.  61.  [Lakdner's  Credibility^  Jones,  Wobdswobio^ 
Alexander,  Gacssen,  McClelland,  on  the  Canoa 
—A.  G.J 


For  the  critical  part  of  this  history,  compare  the 
paragraphs  upon  criticism  above.  For  the  or- 
ganic part,  tee  the  following  paragraphs.  For  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  compare  Bleek  : 
tHrUeitung,  p.  662.  A.  Dilluann  :  Ueber  die  JiU- 
Sitnff  der  Sammlung  heiliger  Schriften  Alien  Testa- 

On  the  history  of  the  text,  «ee  Bleek,  p.  Vl  V ;  Keil,  p.  667. 

This  history  for  a  long  time  runs  parallel  with  the  periods  of  Hebrew  literature.  We 
may  distinguish  a  Jewish  period  of  the  history  of  the  text,  in  the  behalf  of  Christians, 
and  a  Christian  period,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  The  first  period  may  be  divided  again 
into  the  period  in  which  the  canonical  text  assumed  its  present  form,  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Synagogue  manuscripts  (Babylonian  writings),  of  the  Targums,  of  the 
Talmud  (division  into  Parasha  and  Haphtora),  of  the  Masora  (punctuation),  of  the 
Hebrew  grammarians,  and  of  the  transition  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  the 
Christians  (division  into  chapters).  The  latter  period  falls  into  the  history  of  tho  trans* 
mission  of  the  manuscripts  and  of  the  printed  editions. 


For  the  history  of  the  translations,  tee  Bleek,  p. 
V60 ;  Keil,  p.  694 ;  Bunsen,  p.  72. 

For  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
ture, tee  paragraph  hermeneutics ;  Keil,  p.  710; 
Bunssn,  p.  94 ;  the  full  list  Lance's  Matthew^  Am.  ed. 
p.  18. 

For  the  history  of  the  results  of  the  Old  Testament 


or  of  the  Bible  in  an  ecclesiastical  and  practical  point  of 
view,  tee  the  references  under  §  1,  and  also  the  para- 
graphs on  the  theological  and  homiletical  literature 
to  the  Old  Testament.  The  articles  Bible  and  Bible 
text  in  Herzoo  :  Realencyklopadie^  by  Danz  and 
Winer — [which  is  in  course  of  translation. — A.  G.]. 


§  29. 
THE  DATES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  BOOKS. 

We  must  defer  the  discussion  of  these  dates,  to  the  works  upon  the  particular 
books,  but  give  here  a  table  of  the  different  dates  accepted  by  De  Wette,  Keil,  Bleek, 
fend  add  a  closing  remark. 


Dx  Wim. 


The  Elohistic  writing  lying  at  the' 
foundation  of  the  Pentateuch  dates 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canaanites. 

The  Jebovistic  portions  ori^ate 
daring  the  kings,  down  to  Joram, 
|)ut  not  to  Hezekiah. 

Deuteronomy  dates  after  the  exile 
tt  the  two  tribeflw 


Km. 


Moeaie  oompodtioa. 


Bleek. 

Genesis.  The  Elohistic  original 
writings,  which  reach  down  to  the 
possession  of  Canaan.  Revised  with 
Jehovistic  interpolations.  The  first 
originated  probably  in  the  time  of 
Saul.  The  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment before  the  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  books  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  Elohistic 
writings.  Their  revision  probably 
by  the  same  writer  who  made  the  r& 
vision  of  Genesis.  Leviticus  as  in- 
deed Exodus  (so  far  as  the  giving 
of  the  law  is  concerned)  contain! 
much  that  is  originally  Mosaic. 
Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  Jehov- 
istic revision.  Distinction  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books. 
The  rearrangement  belongs  to  • 
later  time,  but  took  place  befort 
the  Babylonian  exile. 
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Dx  Wkttk. 


Kxiu 


f  he  book  of  Joshua  alao  comes-j      jj^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  beginning  of 
down    from   the    Ume    of^^b  I  ^j^^  ^^.      ^^  g^^    Probably  ear- ^ 
to  the  time  of  the  origin  of  Deuter-  f  ,.„_  ^>  ' 

oaaiuj. 


lier. 


Blesk 
The  work  of  the  Elohistic  author 
Revision  in  the  time  of  Darid.  Re 
edition  by  the  author  of  Deuter 
onomy.  Separated  from  the  Pen 
tateucb  at  a  later  period.  Ltd. 
redaction. 


The  book  of  Judges  doubtfuL-l      At  the  latest  at  the  beginning 
The  onginal  essential  porUona  be-  V  ^  ^^  ^.      ^^  p^^^    "^ 
fore  Deuteronomy.  J  ^ 


The  books  of  Samuel  later  than^ 
Judges.  The  last  form  after  the 
oompoeition  of  Deuteronomy.         ^ 


Not  before  the  time  of  Beho-j      After  the  division  of  the  two  king 
boam  or  Abijam.  \  doms,  but  not  long  titer. 


The  books  of  ELings  during  the  )      In  the  last  half  of  the  Babylo-  j 
Babylonian  exile.  J  nian  captivity. 


In  the  last  half  of  the  exile.  Peii> 
\  haps  by  Baruch. 


The  books  of  Chronicles    low  ) 
down  in  the  Persian  period.  f 


In  Ezra's  time. 


{Probably  the  same  author,  who 
made  the  latest  revision  of  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


Book  of  Bath  a  long  time  after  )      Not  before  the  last  years  of  J      Centories  after  the  period  of  tb« 
Darid.  )  David's  reign.  "l  Judges. 


Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  work  of 
a  late  collector. 


Ezra,  Nehemiah. 


{ 


The  last  revision  quite  late. 


Esther.    Very  late  date.    ProbaO      v«*  ;^„^!„.„i„  .a^,  ♦!,„  „v    f     Esther.     Probably  immediately 
bly^the^dmes  of  the  Ptolemys  and  j  jec^J'oVTtS¥Si:^lLgdoS''{  ^^    ^-^P" 


Seleucidae. 


Isaiah  from  769-710,  B.  C.  The"!      From  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  f     tj^    second  Dart  durins  the 
rond  part  of  Isaiah  during  the  >down  totbe  lothyearof  Hezekiahx  „i„„-  „  „  -i^  *^    urmg 


second  part 

aurly  times  of  Cyrua. 

Jeremiah  from  the  13  th  year  of 
Josiab   to   the  subjection 
kingdom  (688). 


year  of  "| 
of  the  |- 


J  (758). 
The 


'  I  ylonian  exile. 


Bt&. 


(      The  Alexandrian  recension  prrf 
{  erable  to  the  Masoretic  text. 


Ezekiel.  From  five  years  before  "j 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  until  v 
16  years  after.  J 

Hosea  presupposes  the  state  of  ) 
things  under  Jeroboam  II.  ) 

Joel.  Under  Uzziah  about  the  ) 
year  800.  ) 

Amoa.  Abont  790.  A  few  years  ) 
after  Joel  f 

Obadiah.  After  the  captivity  of  ) 
the  Jews.   An«r  688.  ( 


Jonah.  One  of  the  later  books.  ) 
Uncertain  whether  before,  daring,  > 
or  after  the  exile.  ) 


Micah.    The  first  years  of  Heze-  ) 
kiah  (768).  f 

Nahum.   After  the  14th  year  of  ) 
Bezekiah.  ^ 

Habakkuk.    A  younger  contem*  ) 
poroi-y  cf  Jeremiah.  ( 


The  same. 

790-725. 
867-SS8. 
810-78S. 
889-«84k 

824-788. 

76&-70a 
710-699. 
660-627. 


I 


After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 


Probably  in  the  last  time  of  J«^ 
roboam  IL 


(      During  the    reign    of   Uzaah. 
1  About  800  B.  C. 

•J      Nearly  contemporary  with  JoeL 

(      Immediately  after  the  destractioo 
( (^Jerusalem. 

Commonly  referred  to  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  IL  The  origin  of  the 
book  falls  at  least  in  the  Cbaldaio 
period;  perhaps  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  Persian. 

(      In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.    Th 
(  declarations  in  the  title  not  reliabla 

j      Before  the  year  600,  or  befoK 
{  the  conquest  of  Sioiiveh. 

{      Probably  during  the  reign  of 
(  Jehoiakim. 
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Dx  Wrm. 
Zephaniah.  In  the  first  yean  of  | 
Jonah  (639).  ) 

Haggai.    At  the  time  of  Zerub- ) 
Isabel  and  Joshua  (536).  / 


Kkil. 


Blksk. 


640-626. 


619. 


ZechariaL    Some  months  later*) 
than  Haggai.     The  second  half  of  1      j.^^^  gjg  ^^^ 
Zechariah  probably  belongs  to  the  j 
time  after  the  ezil(^  j 


j      The  time  of  Josiab,  642-611. 

j      The  second  year  of  Darius  Hy» 
( taspes. 

The  second  half  (ch.  9)  probft- 
bly  earlier  than  Joel.  The  oldest 
part  of  written  prophecy?  Time 
of  the  king  Uzziah ! !  Ch.  1 0.  Time 
of  Ahaz.  Ch.  xi.  1,  aud  2,  later 
than  the  foregoing  aud  following. 
Ch.  xi.  4,  17,  same  as  ch.  ix.  and 
I.  With  a  full  misconception  of 
symbolical  representations. 

The  collection  at  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  A  somewhat  earlier 
origin. 

Probably  not  long  after  th« 
erection  of  the  altar  of  burnt  oflPer 
ing  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  fo. 
the  worship  of  Jupiter.  The  Mac 
cabeean  age. 

The  Psalms.    Down  to  the  exile  |     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ,      ^    j^^^  ^j^^  reception  of  Mao- 
jnd  probably  after.     Not  to   the  ^  ^j^^  ^^^     ^^^  „^^  ^^^^^  Nehemiah.  J  cabeean  Psahns. 
Maccabeean  penod.  J  '  ^ 


Malachi.    Probably  in  the  time  ) 
of  Nehemiah  (444).  ) 


Daniel.    At  the  time  of  Antio> ) 
ehus  Epiphanea.  \ 


483-424. 


At  the  time  of  the  exile. 


Lamentations  by  Jeremiah  (688).  >     The  same. 
The  Song.  The  time  of  Solomon,  l     Solomon. 


The  same. 

The  time  of  Solomon. 
Solomon. 


Not  by 


Proverbs  of  Solomon.   The  time  "j 
of  Solomon.    Time  of  Hezekiah.  I      From  the  time  of  Solomon  to 
Last  chapter  probably  three  years  |  fiezekiah. 
bter.  j 


The  oldest  collection  Many 
genuine  proverbs  of  Solomon.  Still 
the  collection  not  by  Solomon. 
Collection  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
The  rest  probably  later. 


Ecclesiastes.   Belongs  to  a  late, 
I  religious  ai 
rary  culture,  advanced,  age. 


jmia 


{It  falls  perhaps  in  the  last  time 
of  the  Persian  dominion  ;  but  per- 
haps  still  later  m  the  tune  of  the 
Syrian  dominion. 


The  book  of  Job.     The  time  of 
the  decline  of   the    kingdom 
Judah,  near  to  the  Ghaldaic  period 


J  of  ) 

of  [ 

•lod.  ) 


The  time  of  Solomon. 


{Probably  between  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
speech  of  Elihu  a  later  interpola- 
tion. 


Concluding  Remarks. — In  the  investigation 
of  the  dates  of  the  biblical  books,  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  biblical  ideas  has  not  been 
allowed  suflScient  weight.  This  is  true  emphatically 
of  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah.  In  its  more  de- 
finite form  it  enters  with  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  t.  e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
B.  C.  It  is  perhaps  credible  that  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  should  not  appear  in  a  later  historical  book. 
But  it  is  incredible  that  the  Messianic  idea  in  a  later 
book  should  recede  again  to  the  idea  of  a  typical 
Messiali,  which  meets  us  in  2  Sam.  riL  Indeed,  since 
the  idea  of  the  typical  Messiah  first  appears  here,  and 


a  whole  period  lies  between  the  appearance  of  the 
typical  Messianic  image,  and  the  ideal  Messianic 
image,  the  origin  of  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  must  be 
this  whole  period  earlier  than  that  of  Isaiah  and  Micah. 
Generally  the  prophets  form  the  strongest  bulwark! 
against  the  excesses  of  the  critics.  Hengstenbcrg, 
Delitzch,  and  others,  show  how  frequently  they  use 
the  historical  books,  especially  the  Pentateuch,  in- 
eluding  Deuteronomy,  and  how  therefore  they  prei 
suppose  the  existence  of  these  books.  But  what 
long  periods  must  have  elapsed  between  the  founding 
of  the  leffol  theocracy,  between  its  culniinating  point 
under  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  propbetic  doubtf 
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and  deeponder-cy  as  to  its  external  and  legal  appear- 
ince ! — Let  ns  take  the  idea  of  personal  repentance 
as  the  measure.  If,  on  good  grounds,  we  view  the 
Slat  Psalm  as  the  penitential  Psalm  of  Darid,  is  there 
aaj  similar  derelopment  of  the  idea  of  personal  re- 


pentance in  Deuteronomy  ?  So  likewise  there  if  nr 
similar  statement  of  a  personal  experience  of  grace 
Criticism  rightly  uses  the  citations  of  the  prophet^ 
but  it  should  use  also  with  greater  care  the  hirtort 
<^  religious  ideas. 


§30. 

THE  PERIODS  WHICH  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  BOOKS  EMBRACK 

1.  Genesis.  The  time  of  primary  history  from  the  begimiing  of  the  human  race, 
to  the  death  of  Jacob. 

2.  Eixodus  to  Deuteronomy.  The  interval  between  Jacob  and  Moses.  {See  above, 
§  6,  Chronology.)     Then  40  years.     (Numbers  with  a  space  of  37  years.) 

3.  Joshua.     A  period  of  about  17  years. 

4.  The  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth.  Various  estimations.  See  the  §  6.  Chronolo* 
gy.    Das  Calwer  Handbuch^  320  years. 

5.  The  two  books  of  Samuel.    About  100  years, 

6.  The  two  books  of  Kings.    About  380  years. 

7.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end 
ef  the  Babylonian  exile. 

8.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther.  Omitting  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (70 
years,  or  deducting  the  14  years  of  the  removal  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
S6  years),  a  period  of  about  130  years. 

§31. 
THE  ORGANIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  BOOKSL 
Bee  the  lY.  Division. 


THIRD  SECTION. 

THE  THEAXTHROPIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  AS 
TO  ITS  FORM  AND  CONTENTS,  OR  THE  BIBLICAL  CHRISTOLOGI- 
CAL  THEOLOGY,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Gkitebal  BiBUCAL  Theologt  of  the  Old  Testakent. 

§32. 

CONTENTS. 

It  treats:  1.  Of  the  nature  of  the  revealed  salvation,  its  fundamental  forma,  and 
fts  foundation  ;  2.  Ita  development,  and  the  steps  m  that  development ;  3.  Of  its  aim 
•ad  tendency. 
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A.  The  revealed  Salvation^  its  fundamental  forms  and  its  foundation, 

§33. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  GOD  IN  THE  WIDEST  SENSE. 

The  revelation  of  God  is  both  objective  and  subjective,  i,  e.,  the  God  of  revela 
tion,  in  revealing  the  knowledge  of  himself,  stands  over  against  the  minds  fitted  U 
receive  the  revelation.  God  cannot  reveal  himself,  without  placing  over  against  him 
self  the  glass  upon  which  the  rays  of  light  fall,  viz.,  angels  and  men.  No  created  mind 
can  know  God,  unless  lie  reveal  himself  to  him.  But  in  the  mutual  action  and  influence 
between  the  spiritual  and  human  world,  the  revelation  of  God  progresses  through 
different  stadia. 


1.  The  most  general  revelation  of  God;  objec- 
tive :  The  creation.    Rom.  i. 

2.  General  revelation  of  God;  objective:  The 
history  of  the  world.     Rom.  ix.-xi. 

8.  Special  revelation  of  God,  or  the  revelation 
of  salvation  in  its  progress;  objective:  The  old 
covenant. 

4.  The  most  special  revelation  of  God,  or  the 
revelation  of  salvation,  in  its  introductory  perfec- 
tion ;  objective :  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world. 

6.  The  final,  complete,  introductory  perfection  of 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ;  objective:  The  great 
epiphany.  God  all  in  all.  The  consummation  and 
transfiguration  of  the  general  revelation  through  the 
special 


1.  The  most  general  revelation  of  God ;  subject 
tive :  The  mind  and  conscience.     Rom.  ii. 

2.  General  revelation  of  God ;  subjective :  Live! 
of  individuals. 

3.  Special  revelation  of  God,  or  the  revelation  of 
salvation  in  its  progress ;  subjective :  Th»  faith  in  tha 
promise. 

4.  The  most  special  revelation  of  God  in  its  in- 
troductory or  first  consummation  ;  subjective  :  Jus 
tifying  and  saving  faith. 

5.  The  final,  complete  consummation  of  the 
subjective  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  The  in- 
tuition of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  the  whole  city  of 
God. 


Through  the  sin  of  man  the  first  most  general  revelation  of  God  is  blinding  to  bim 
(Isa.  XXV.  V).  Even  the  more  definite,  moral  revelation  of  God  in  history,  and  his 
own  destiny,  becomes  to  man  a  further  obscuration  of  the  Deity  (Ps.  xviii.  26).  Thii 
blindness  or  darkness  appears  in  the  views  of  man  concerning  the  enigma  in  history, 
and  man's  evil  destiny. 

Through  the  objective  side  of  the  special  revelation  this  darkening  of  the  minds 
through  unbelief  often  completes  itself  in  hardness.  The  world  is  hell,  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  hellish  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  subjective  and  objective 
circles  of  revelation  meet  in  ever  increasing  splendor,  in  the  special  sphere  of  revela- 
tion, in  faith.  But  the  special  revelation,  in  its  objective  and  subjective  aspects, 
not  only  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  the  general  revelation,  but  carries  on  the  gen- 
eral revelation  to  its  consummation  and  glory. 

§34. 
OPPOSITION  AND  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  GENERAL.  AND  SPECLiL  REVELATION. 

General  revelation  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  special  rests ;  the  special  is  the 
icproduction  and  realization  of  the  general. 

WUhin  the  historical  circle  of  the  general  revelation  there  arises,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall,  the  obscuration  of  the  revelation  of  God,  through  nature  and  conscience, 
since  the  primeval  religion  of  man  was  thus  changed  into  a  mere  capacity  for  religion 
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But  within  the  same  circle  are  formed  the  sources  of  special  revelation,  since  the 
priineral  religion  of  the  chosen  becomes  an  active,  practical  exercise  of  their  religioui 
nature. 

General  revelation  as  a  natural  revelation,  looking  to  the  past,  is  an  unveiling  of 
the  foundations  of  the  world  and  life ;  of  the  original  divine  institutions.  Special 
revelation,  looking  to  the  future,  is  a  revelation  of  salvation,  and  therefore  alwayi 
both  an  ideal  revelation  and  an  actual  redemption. 

General  revelation  uses  as  its  instruments  s}Tnbolical  signs  and  events,  whose 
bloom  and  flower  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  divine  word.  Special  revelation 
makes  use  of  the  divine  word,  whose  bloom  and  seal  is  the  sacramental  symbol  and 
facts.    There  the  symbol  is  prominent,  here  the  word, 

§35. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  REVELATION. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  the  subject  of  revelation  is  the  relation  of  God  to  man, 
•8  a  foundation  for  religion,  which  is  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  God  reveals  him 
self  to  man  according  to  his  living  relations  to  him,  according  to  his  will  in  reference 
to  him,  hence  in  his  purpose  of  salvation,  the  actual  salvation,  the  promise  of  salvation ; 
but  also  according  to  his  claims  upon  man,  in  his  law  and  in  his  judgment.  He  makes 
plain  to  man  his  peculiar  destiny,  his  sinful  natnre,  his  guilt,  since  he  plainly  reveals 
his  own  will  to  man  in  order  to  prepare  him  to  receive  his  salvation.  This  salvation  is 
thus  the  central  theme  of  revelation,  and  indeed  as  a  fact,  as  a  personal  life,  as  an 
eternal  inheritance,  is  destined  to  extend  from  the  chosen  until  it  becomes  the  corn* 
men  good  of  humanity.     The  subject  of  revelation  is,  therefore,  redemption. 

§36. 
THE  INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  REVELATION  AND  REDEMPTION. 

As  the  eternal  living  spirit,  God  communicates  himself  his  life,  when  he  coni» 
municates  the  living  knowledge  of  himself.  Man,  as  a  spiritual  being  allied  to  God, 
cannot  rightly  know  God  without  receiving  into  himself  the  divine  life.  But  as  man 
is  sinful,  he  is  blinded  as  to  his  intelligence,  to  the  same  extent  that  he  is  pei-verted 
and  enslaved  in  his  will.  Hence  there  cannot  be  a  revelation  of  salvation  to  him  with- 
out redemption,  nor  redemption  without  revelation.  It  follows  also  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  revelation  must  be  very  gradual.  With  the  spiritual  eye  the  heart 
must  be  purified,  with  the  heart,  the  eye.  Revelation  is  the  ideal  redemption,  re- 
demption the  actual  revelation. 

In  this  interchange  between  revelation  and  redemption,  in  general,  revelation 
precedes  redemption,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must,  through  its  preliminary  redem|> 
tion,  prepare  the  way  for  every  new  stage  in  its  development.  And  just  as  in  the 
chosen  spirits,  the  channels  of  the  revelation  of  saving  truth,  revelation  precedes  re 
demption,  so  with  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  redemption,  th 
redemption  precedes,  as  a  preparatory  discipline,  the  illumination  through  revelation 
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§37. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  FORM  OF  THE  REVELATION  Of  SALVATION. 

The  objective  form  of  this  revelation  is  throughout  the  Theophany^  as  it  rises 
from  the  form  of  the  ideal,  dynamic  theophanies,  to  the  grand  real  Theophany  of  God 
in  Christ.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  elements  of  human  faith,  strengthened  to  open 
vision  or  sight.  Its  first  form  is  the  miraculous  report,  the  divine  voice,  the  word, 
whose  dull  echo — the  Bath  Kol — meets  us  only  in  the  region  of  the  Apocrypha.  Its 
second  more  developed  form  is  in  the  miraculous  vision,  in  a  narrower  sense,  angelic 
appearances,  as  an  ideal  dynamic  Christophany,  surrounded  and  even  represented  by 
wider  encircling  angelophanies  and  symbolical  signs.  Its  third  and  perfect  form  is 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  Its  effect  throughout  is  prophecy  ;  the  miracle 
of  prophecy.  But  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  the  theocratic,  legal  enlargement  ot 
prophecy ;  in  which  it  was  made  permanent,  and  accessible  to  the  people  whenevei 
it  might  be  needed. 

§38. 
THE  SUBJECTIVE  FORM  OF  REVELATION. 

This  is  throughout  the  vision,  whose  basis  or  real  aspect  is  ecstasy,  the  sudden 
transposition  of  the  mind  from  the  stand-point  of  faith  to  that  of  sight.  The  vision 
generally  appears  as  a  day-vision,  during  which  the  usual  consciousness  of  sense  ia 
shadowed  or  suspended  as  in  the  night.  But  it  appears  in  children,  in  common  la- 
borers, or  men  sunken  in  fatigue,  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  in  whom,  however,  the 
moral  consciousness  shines  as  clear  as  in  the  day.  Its  pre-condition  is  the  higher  in- 
tuition possessed  by  chosen  religious  minds,  by  the  spirit  of  God  made  fruitful  in 
§ome  great  historical  moment,  which  indeed  contains  the  seeds  of  the  future,  which 
the  seer  filled  by  the  Theophany  prophetically  explains. 

There  is  no  conceivable  theophany  without  a  corresponding  disposition  for  the  re- 
ception of  visions  ;  no  vision  without  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  theophany.  But 
the  one  form  may  prevail  at  one  time,  the  other  at  another.  In  general,  revelation 
advances  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  prevailing  objective  form,  or 
theophany,  to  the  prevailing  subjective  form,  or  the  vision.  Hence  the  succession  in 
the  names  of  the  prophets ;  Roeh,  Nabi,  Chozeh. 

§39. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  FORM  OF  REDEMPTION. 

The  objective  form  of  redemption  appears  in  a  series  of  savmg  judgments,  intro- 
duced through  revelation  by  means  of  theophanies.  Its  fundamental  form  is  the 
miracle. 

§40. 

THE  SUBJECTIVE  FORM  OF  REDEMPTION. 

It  manifests  itself  in  a  heroic,  divine  act  of  faith,  whose  symbol  is  the  sacrifice, 
whose  result  is  convernon. 
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§41. 

THE  HISTORICAL  GRADUAL  PROGRESS  AND  FORM  OF  REVELATION. 

The  realization  in  history  of  the  revelation  of  salvation  is  gradual,  fundamentally 
the  same  with  the  gradual  growth  of  history  itself.  This  gradual  progress  is  con- 
ditioned: 1.  Through  the  fundamental  law  of  all  human  growth,  into  which  th« 
divine  revelation  .»s  a  revelation  of  salvation  necessarily  enters.  Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  revelation  is  the  grandest  nature,  the  crown  and  glory  of  nature ;  for  the 
regular  unfolding  of  the  Old  Testament  advent  of  Christ,  of  the  personal  life  of  Christ, 
and  of  that  kingdom  of  heaven  founded  by  him,  reaches  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  transcends  all  the  limits  of  the  events  of  natural  history. 
2.  This  gradual  growth  is  conditioned  through  the  necessary  interchange  between  a 
hoiy  God  and  unholy  men,  in  whom  the  grace  of  God  first  gradually  forms  according 
to  the  law  of  freedom  for  itself  a  point  of  union  and  a  point  of  departure  for  its  wider 
progress,  i.  e.,  it  is  conditioned  through  the  constant  interchange  between  revelation 
in  a  narrower  sense  and  redemption,  we  may  say  even  between  prophecy  and  miracle, 
between  the  vision  and  the  sacrifice.  3.  Then  it  is  conditioned  through  the  slow 
process  of  the  interchange  between  the  chosen  as  the  starting-point  of  revelation,  and 
the  popular  life,  or  the  interchange  between  the  apocalypse  and  the  manifestation 
(phanerosis).  Generally,  however,  its  history  is  embraced  in  two  periods.  1.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  introdudary  revelation  to  its  completion,  i,  e.,  to  the  completion 
of  the  personal  life  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  to  the  introductory  or  first  end  of  the  world.  Thii 
is  the  special  history  of  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense.  2.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  final  complete  revelation,  or  the  historically  introduced  revelation,  t.  e.,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  church  to  its  completion,  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  finaJ 
end  of  the  world. 

We  now  speak  only  of  the  periods  of  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense. 

1.  The  period  of  that  in  one  aspect  symbolical,  in  the  other  mythical,  primaiy  reli- 
gion :  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  2000  years  B.  C.  The  lighter  aspect  of  this  period  is 
the  symbolical  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  light  of  nature  and  history,  with 
sporadic  lights  of  revelation  through  the  word. 

2.  The  period  of  the  patriarchal  religion  of  promise  in  its  genealogical  descent, 
introduced  and  established  through  the  word  of  God  and  human  faith  :  from  Abra- 
ham to  Moses,  1500  B.  C.  In  the  first  period  the  symbol  is  prominent,  the  word 
subordinate  ;  in  this  the  word  holds  the  first  place,  the  symbol  the  second.  In  the 
first  period  faith  was  sporadic ;  in  Abraham  and  his  seed  it  becomes  genealogical. 

3.  The  period  of  the  Mosaic  legal  religion :  from  Moses  to  Elijah,  or  to  the  d^ 
cline  of  the  glory  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom.  The  sjnnbol  preponderates  above  the 
word.  The  internal  character  of  the  religion  of  promise  at  the  beginning,  is  now 
surrounded  by  the  external  forms  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  whole 
people  to  share  in  the  Abrahamic  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  its  wider  develop- 
ment«  Elijah  turns  himself  to  the  past,  as  the  last  restorer  of  the  law  through  the 
miraculous  judgment  by  fire.  I 

4.  The  period  of  prophecy,  or  in  which  the  law  began  to  be  viewed  in  its  internal ' 
character,  in  which  the  word  preponderates,  not  the  symbol :    from  the  miracles  of 
Elisha,  marked  by  their  design  to  save,  pointing  to  the  future,  and  fi-om  the  Messi- 
anic prophecies  of  Isaiah  (Hosea,  Joel,  Amos)  to  MalachL 
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6.  The  period  of  national  piety,  or  of  the  national  realization  of  the  prophetic 
faith,  introduced  in  a  historical  manner,  under  the  disappearance  of  canonical  inspira. 
lion,  but  also  under  the  appearance  of  the  idea  of  martyrdom :  from  Malachi  to 
the  time  of  Christ. 

r..  The  period  of  the  concentration  of  the  Messianic  longing  of  Israel,  or  the  seed- 
like  formation  of  that  state  of  mind  which  was  fitted  to  receive  the  Messiah,  whose 
very  heart  or  central  point  is  the  Virgin,  and  around  her  the  truly  pious,  especially 
the  Baptist,  enveloped,  as  in  a  shell,  by  Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism,  Essenism,  Sama- 
ritanism,  Alexandrianism,  and  Hellenism,  which  in  a  general  sense  may  be  viewed 
as  spiinging  from  one  another.     The  histoi-y  previous  to  the  New  Testament. 

V.  The  period  of  the  life  of  Christ  to  its  completion  in  his  ascension,  and  to  the 
great  seal  of  its  completion  in  the  founding  of  ihe  Christian  church,  through  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§42. 

THE  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  THE  FULFILMENT  OF 

SALVATION. 

As  nature  found  its  goal  in  the  first  man,  and  the  primeval  time  in  Abraham  and 
the  Old  Covenant,  so  the  Old  Covenant  itself,  as  the  preannouncement  of  the  salvation 
in  Christ,  has  found  its  goal  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  the  preliminary 
goal  or  end  of  all  things.  But  the  introductory  revelation  of  Christ  in  the  time  of 
the  New  Testament,  must  reach  again  its  comprehensive  final  goal  in  the  eternity  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  eternal  gospel,  the  second  coming  and  epiphany  of  Christ 
with  its  eternal  results. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  religion  of  the  future.  As  to  the  word  of  promise,  it 
finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  word  of  the  New  Testament ;  as  to  its  types,  the  shadowy 
images  of  good  things  to  come,  in  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  salvation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  Old  Covenant,  as  to  its  national,  legal,  external  value, 
is  abrogated  through  the  New  Covenant,  but  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  word 
of  God,  is  exalted  through  the  New  Testament,  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  eter- 
nal revelation,  as  it  furnishes  the  foundation,  introduction,  and  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament. 

As  the  gospel  itself  is  a  provisional  law  for  the  unbeliever,  so  the  Old  Testament 
law  was  a  provisional  gospel  for  the  believer. 


§43. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FORMS  OF  THE  PREFIGURATION  OF  SALVATION. 

These  forms,  in  words,  are  the  original  traditions,  the  promise,  the  law,  prophecy, 
the  testimony  of  martyrs. 

These  forms,  in  facts,  are  the  allegories,  symbols,  types,  «.  e.,  tJie  daton,  the  repr6' 
§entQtion6,  and  the  germ-like  preparcUions  for  the  New  Covenant. 

Typology  commences  with  the  personal  types  (Adam,  Melchizedec,  Abraham, 
&c.),  passes  on  to  the  historical  types  (the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  exodus  from  Egypt), 
finds  its  central  point  in  the  types  of  the  law  (the  Mosaic  cultus),  and  completed 
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Itself  in  the  mental  type,  and  types  in  disposition,  the  preannouncements  in  the  io' 
ward  state  and  feeling,  of  New  Testament  states  (Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  vii.,  &c.). 

The  types  and  the  word  stand  in  relations  to  each  other,  similar  to  those  betweec 
redemption  and  revelation. 

§44. 
THE  FULFILLING  OF  SALVATION. 

The  fulfilling  of  salvation  is  the  completion  of  the  theanthropic  life  of  Christ,  in 
its  world-atoning,  world-redeeming,  and  world-glorifying  power  and  result.  It  may 
be  divided  into  the  introductory  fulfilling  and  the  final  completion,  t.  «.,  uito  the  time 
of  the  first  and  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  fii-st  period  embraces  the  history 
of  the  one  peculiar  completion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  its  development  in  the  four 
fundamental  forms  of  the  four  gospels,  and  the  varied  doctrinal  fundamental  forms  in 
the  different  apostolical  types  of  doctrine,  especially  of  James,  Peter,  Paul,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  John,  to  which,  however,  we  must  add,  in  theii 
historical  significance,  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  other  apostles. 

The  wider  and  final  completion  of  the  life  of  Christ  extends  through  the  different 
periods  of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  heaven.  {See  Langk  :  Matthew,  Am.  ed., 
pages  3,  4,  5. 


B.  HevelcUion  of  Salvation  ;  its  Development  and  its  OoaL 

§45. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Biblical  theology  develops  itself  in  essentially  the  same  way  with  biblical  reli 
gion.  But  it  develops  itself  according  to  its  nature  after  the  following  fundamental 
principles : 

1.  Biblical  doctrine  proceeds  in  its  essential  development,  as  in  its  chronological 
divisions,  from  a  fundamental  Christological  principle :  Man  destined  to  the  image  of 
God,  or  to  the  perfection  of  his  life  in  the  revelation  of  the  God-man. 

2.  The  essential  development  of  biblical  doctrines,  e.  ^.,  the  doctrines  of  the  name 
of  God,  of  his  attributes,  of  man,  of  sin,  &c.,  advances  in  the  same  measure  with  the 
chronological  development  of  biblical  doctrine  in  different  periods  of  time. 

3.  Every  biblical  doctrine  in  its  germ -form  existed  already  in  the  earliest  period 
of  revelation,  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

4.  No  biblical  doctrine  reaches  its  perfect  form  until  the  latest  period  of  revela- 
tion, t.  «.,  the  New  Testament  fulfilment ;  and  this  fully  developed  form  is  reached 
m  the  apostolical  period,  e.  g..,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

5.  Every  biblical  doctrine  in  its  course  of  development  presents  a  marked,  distinct 
continuity ;  although  one  doctrine  may  now  rise  into  prominence,  and  then  another. 
Dence  a  break  and  opposition  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  would  be  a 
monstrous  supposition,  if,  e.  g.^  the  central  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  (the  angel  of  the  Lord),  should  be  regarded  as  a  created  angel,  and  nol 
as  Christ  himself  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  his  incarnation,  while  the  central  ^gurt 
in  the  New  Testament  revelation  is  the  God-man. 
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6.  Heterogeneous,  not,  strictly  speaking,  theocratic  doctrines,  may  prepare  ihi 
way  for  the  development  of  revelation,  and  promote  its  progress.  They  have  served 
this  purpose  from  the  beginning  onwards  (Chaldean,  Syrian,  Palestinian,  Egyptian, 
Persian),  but  the  grand  forming  principle  of  revelation  would  never  allow  any  in- 
trusion of  foreign  elements.  It  is  only  in  the  apocrypha  that  we  find  any  traces  of 
such  an  intrusion. 

V.  The  development  of  biblical  doctrine  is  ever  in  the  direction  of  an  onwaid 
progress,  an  unfolding,  from  the  germ,  of  a  growing  spirituality,  of  a  rejection  of 
temporary  forms,  but  never  the  form  of  a  progress  and  growth  through  opposition 
All  the  antitheses  of  sacred  scripture,  even  that  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
inents,  are  harmonious,  not  antagonistic  or  contradictoi*y  oppositions. 

8.  Within  the  period  of  any  individual  biblical  docti'ine,  there  is  an  opposition 
and  a  progressive  movement,  and  between  the  most  diverse  periods  there  exists  every 
where  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  hence  an  indissoluble  connection. 

9.  The  word  of  God,  or  the  principle  of  revelation,  rules  and  shapes  the  books  of 
scripture,  as  a  strong,  active,  moulding  principle.  But  in  the  relations  of  that  word 
to  humanity,  it  is  ever  in  its  unfolding,  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  human  error 
and  in  its  spirituality  proceeds  from  one  stage  of  revelation  to  another,  to  realize  its 
divine  fulness,  in  a  more  complete,  transparent  human  perfection. 

10.  The  word  of  God  in  its  development  never  destroys  human  nature,  while  it 
dissolves  the  shadows  within  which  it  lies.  It  rather  sets  free,  in  the  measure  of  ila 
development,  the  original  powers  of  the  human  nature.  Hence  these  marks  of  origi- 
nality,  as  they  were  already  evident  in  the  chai-acters  of  the  patriarchs,  appear  in 
their  most  striking  forms  in  the  lives  of  the  prophets.  It  is  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
Bupposition,  therefore,  of  which  they  are  guilty  who,  denying  the  perfect  originality 
of  the  four  gospels,  view  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  as  copies  from  the  original 
of  Mark. 

1 1.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  passes  through  well-defined  periods  of  development. 
We  can  distinguish  :  1.  The  explanation  of  the  law  in  its  inward  all-prevailing  sig- 
nificance.    2.  The  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

3.  The  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  types  of  circumcision,  and  the  Passover. 

4.  The  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus.  5.  The  explanation  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  symbolism,  and  of  the  whole  symbolism  of  creation.  These  chronolo- 
gical stages  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  are  made  the  essential 
fundamental  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  apostles, 
James,  Peter,  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  John.  These  types  of  doctrine  sup- 
plement and  complete  each  other,  but  they  are  as  far  removed  as  possible,  in  their 
harmonious  agreement,  from  correcting  each  other. 

12.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  biblical  doctrine  is  a  union  of  the  word  of  God  with 
the  purest  expression  of  human  artlessness ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  the  union  of  the 
same  word  with  a  conscious,  and,  as  to  the  Hebrew  form,  perfected,  sacred  art. 


Remark. — ^The  fundamental  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment of  <he  introductory  revelation  in  the  sacred 
■criptfires  are  also  the  fundamental  laws  controlling 


the  introduction  of  this  revelation  into  hun  anity,  ia 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Chriit^ 
Church. 


<-. 
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SPECIAL  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  IN  OUTLINE. 

§  46. 

BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD,  OR  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  NARROWER  SENSX. 

Biblical  theology  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  the  doctrine  of  God,  may  be  divided 
•-nto  the  doctrine  of  the  knowledge  of  God  founded  upon  his  revelation  of  himself;  of 
the  name  of  God,  which  has  its  ground  and  reasons  in  his  nature ;  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  being  of  God,  resting  upon  the  evidence  of  his  universal  existence,  perfec- 
tion, and  power;  *  of  the  method  of  his  providence,  and  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the 
fundamental  form  of  his  vital  relations  to  the  world  and  man,  grounded  ultimately  in 
his  peculiar  personality,  or  the  threefold  personal  distinction  in  his  essence. 


Remarks. — 1.  The  revelation  of  God  is  the  ground 
upon  which  all  our  knowledge  of  God  rests.  2.  The 
name  of  God  is  not  the  nature  of  God,  but  designates 
objectively  the  entire  revelation,  and  subjectively  the 
whole  of  religion.  3.  The  nature  of  God  Ls  designated 
by  the  fundamental  distinctions :  The  Lord,  Love,  Spir- 
it. 4.  The  name  of  God,  proceeding  from  the  uni- 
versal to  the  particular,  passes  through  the  names 
Elohim,  Eloha,  El  Eljon,  El  Schadai,  Elohim  Zeba- 
0th,  to  the  name  Father  in  heaven  ;  and  proceeding 
from  the  theocratic  to  the  universal,  it  passes  from  the 
names  Jehovah,  Adonai,  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  to  the 
name  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
6.  The  Holy  Scriptures  recognize  and  distinguish  defi- 
nite fundamental  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine Providence,  which  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence  The  general  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  may  be  divided  into  creation  and 
providence.  The  creation  may  be  viewed  as  the 
original  creation  and  as  the  new  formation  of  that 
which  was  originally  created.  Providence  may  be 
re^rded  as  the  supporting,  ruling,  co-working ;  and 


the  co-working  as  judgment,  redemption,  and  glon* 
fication.  6.  With  the  unfolding  of  providence,  the 
definition  of  the  divine  being  according  to  his  attri- 
butes conies  clearly  into  view,  in  which,  however, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  essential 
and  merely  nominal  marks  or  designations.  In  every 
period  there  preva'ds  a  peculiar  definition,  determined 
according  to  the  divine  attributes.  In  the  primitive 
period  God  is  designated  as  the  exalted  one  (El  El- 
jon). In  the  period  of  the  promise  as  the  Almighty 
(El  Schadai).  In  that  of  the  law  as  the  Holy  one. 
In  the  transition  to  the  prophetic  as  the  righteous, 
wise,  good.  In  the  period  of  the  prophets  as  the 
most  glorious,  the  Majesty.  In  the  national  period 
as  the  condescending ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  gracious  and  merciful.  7.  The  distinctions  in  the 
divine  nature  or  essence  pass  through  different  stages 
God  and  his  Angel;  the  AngeJ  of  the  Lord  (Gen, 
xvi.  7  ff.) ;  of  his  countenance  (Exodus  xxxiiL  14  ff.) ; 
of  the  covenant  (Malachi) ;  God  and  his  own  Son ;  God 
and  his  threefold  name. 


§47. 
BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN,  OR  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  world  as  the  basis  and  birthplace  of  man  comes  first  into  view  here,  and  the  world 
as  Creation,  as  Nature,  as  the  Cosmos,  as  the  Aeon,  or  as  the  natural  world  defined 
through  the  spiritual.  Then  man  in  his  normal  state,  in  his  nature  (Biblical  Anthro- 
pology and  Psychology),  in  his  destination,  his  paradisaic  origin  and  condition,  and 
his  fitness  for  trial.  Then  further,  man  in  his  sin,  his  fall,  his  sinfulness,  and  his  original 
gin ;  and  corresponding  to  thi",  on  the  one  hand,  the  guilt,  judgment,  death,  condemna- 
bility,  and  on  the  other  his  inward  discord  and  strife,  his  fitness  as  a  subject  of  re- 
demption, his  outlook  into  the  spiritual  world,  both  as  one  of  wretchedness  and  bliss, 
his  cooperation  with  divine  grace,  or  his  preparation  for  the  A  dvent  of  Christ. 

[•  This  is  a  very  inadequate  rendering  of  the  expressire  terms  which  Dr.  Lange  uses:  Daseins,  Soseins,  Hierseins,  ia 
which  he  includes  the  whole  field  from  which  we  draw  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  :  not  merely  his  existence,  bal 
vis  ezis.e&c«  aacb  ac  he  is,  the  conoete  idea  of  Ood  given  us  in  the  Bible. — A.  O.] 
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Remarks. — 1  The  creation  is  a.  a  single  act,  b. 
Acts,  works,  c.  a  continuous  energy  or  work,  d.  it 
marks  the  world  aa  conditioned  in  the  highest  sense. 
2.  Nature  is  the  relative  independence  of  the  world. 
Its  first  feature  calling  for  notice  is  the  principle  of 
Datura.  Its  second,  the  law  of  nature.  Its  third,  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  nature.  Its  fourth,  the 
goal  of  nature :  the  sphere  of  freedom  in  which  the 
grand  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  developed. 
8.  The  Cosmos  is  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  world. 
It  holds  it«  celebration  in  its  ideal  perfection.  The 
sacred  reflection  of  the  Cosmos  is  the  Sabbath — the 
sacred  hvman  festivals.  4.  In  the  Aeon  the  living 
spiritual  principles  of  the  world  are  represented.  We 
must  distinguish  first  the  spiritual  and  human  world, 
and  then  further  the  Ontology  of  the  spiritual  world 
from  the  experience  of  man  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  first 
enters  with  the  fall.  5.  Biblical  Anthropology  is 
both  dualistic  and  a  system  of  trichotomy.  As  to 
its  dualism  man  belongs  in  one  aspect  to  the  ma- 
terial, in  the  other  to  the  spiritual,  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trichotomy  man  is,  as  to  his  divine  quality 
or  nature,  spirit,  as  to  his  heavenly  or  superearthly 
form,  soul,  and  as  to  his  earthly  organism,  body. 
6.  In  the  destination  of  man  to  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  we  must  maintain,  that  man,  as  the 
image  of  God,  is  destined  to  his  self-realization  in 
communion  with  God ;  and  that  particularly,  as  to  his 
bodily  nature,  he  is  destined  to  a  generic  self-realiza- 
tion in  the  spread  of  humanity  from  one  pair,  and  as  to 
hia  spirituality,  to  his  ideal  self-realization  in  the  God- 


man,  and  as  to  his  soul,  to  his  social  self  re&HaUcn 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  7.  With  the  paradisaic  stati 
of  man  comes  into  consideration  the  pure  beginniof 
of  his  life,  which  is  both  potential  and  actual,  t.  «,, 
in  one  aspect  innocence,  in  another  righteousness ; 
then  his  need  of  being  tested,  and  finally  his  fitness 
for  the  test.  8.  In  the  doctrine  of  sin  we  must  dis 
tinguish  the  ideas  of  sin,  of  evil  in  the  wide  sense, 
and  strict  moral  evil.  Then  the  nature  of  sin,  \\» 
genesis,  and  its  development.  9.  The  consequences 
of  sin  may  be  viewed  as  natural  and  positive,  or  aa 
death  and  as  judgment  in  the  following  stages: 

Guilt  and  its  imputation.    This  again  branches  i& 
self  a.  into  the  continuation  of  sin  : 

1.  Sinfuhiess,  or  the  status  corruptionis,  and  pun- 
ishment ; 

2.  original  sin,  and  the  curse  of  sin ; 

8.   the  hardening  (stage  of  unbelief)  and  the  re 
jection,  fitness  for  condemnation ; 

4.   The  second  death  or  condemnation. 
b.  into  the  reaction  against  sin  ;  the  natural  reactioD, 
or  the  consciousness  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  the 
positive  reaction,  or  the  preparative  grace  of  God : 

1.  the  desire  after  the  lost  Paradise  and  the  Cher- 
ubim; 

2.  the  desire  after  a  new  and  higher  salvation  and 
the  Protevangelium ; 

8.   faith  and  the  promise ; 
4.   the  stages  of  faith  and  the  stages  of  the  advent 
of  Christ. 


§48. 
BIBLICAL  CHRISTOLOGY,  AND  SOTERIOLOGY. 

Christology  may  naturally  be  divided  into  the  typical  and  prophetic  Old  Testament 
messianic  Christology,  the  evangelical  Christology,  or  the  history  of  the  conscious  being 
and  revelation  of  Christ  in  his  life,  and  the  apostolic  Christology,  or  the  biblically  com- 
pleted doctrine  of  his  person. 

Soteriology  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  three  Messianic  offices  of  Christ,  of  the 
historical  unity  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  of  his  eternal  theanthropic  work,  in  which 
he  descends  into  the  abyss  of  human  judgment  through  his  compassion,  and  raises 
believing  humanity  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Sonship  and  blessedness. 


Remaurks. — 1.  The  Old  Testament  Christology 
Sows  from  the  fact,  that  from  every  judgment  of  God 
(here  springs  a  divine  promise,  and  that  thus  the  re- 
ligion of  the  past  is  transformed  i.ito  a  religion  of 
the  future.  This  religion  of  the  future,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  ever  moves  onward  to  the  future 
in  acts  and  in  consciousn&ss :  in  the  one  through  the 
miracles,  or  in  the  allegorical,  symbolic,  and  typical 
history  of  salvation;  in  the  other  through  prophecy 
\n  its  different  stages.     As  U)  the  allegory,  the  forms 


of  the  higher  nature  are  in  opposition  to  the  forms 
of  the  lower  nature,  and  thus  represent  the  opposi* 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. In  the  symbolical  acts  and  works,  the  human 
civilization  becomes  the  image  of  the  divine  cultus. 
In  the  region  of  the  types,  t.  «.,  of  the  gcrmlike  pro- 
figuration  of  that  which  is  to  be  completed  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  distinguish  the  typology  of  the  Covenant 
(Covenant  or  Testament),  the  typology  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  typology  of  the  Messiah.  Messianic  prophecy 
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proceeds  from  the  prophecy  of  the  human  conflict,  the 
■cmitic  reverence  for  God,  the  blessing  upon  Abraham, 
the  warlike  and  peaceful  sceptre  of  Judah,  the  typical 
Messiah  in  the  genealogy  of  David,  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  ideal  personal  Messiah ;  and  again  from  the 
one  prevailing  form  of  the  Messiah,  it  advances  to 
the  distinction  of  the  lowly  and  suffering,  and  the 
exalted  glorious  Messiah.  But  with  the  idea  of  a 
Buffering  Christ  there  appears  the  idea  of  Antichrist 
and  his  typical  signs  or  marks.  With  the  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah  there  is  unfolded  also  a  prophecy 
of  the  redemption  and  transfiguration  of  the  world 
through  a  series  of  saving  judgments  proceeding  from 
those  which  are  introductory,  to  those  which  are  uni- 
versal and  complete.  2.  In  the  Evangelical  Christo- 
logy,  or  the  Christology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  we  may 
view  the  Christology  of  the  stages  of  his  personal 
life  (his  miraculous  birth,  baptism,  transfiguration. 


resurrection,  ascension),  and  of  his  self-consciouanefll 
in  his  teachings,  of  his  Christological  acts,  his  miraclec 
and  his  redeeming  work.  3.  In  the  biblical  Soterii 
ology  we  must  distinguish  the  unity  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  from  its  division  into  his  three  offices.  Th« 
one  entire  work  of  Christ  has  been  profoundly  d©. 
scribed  by  Luther  and  others  as  aji  exchange  of  r^ 
lations.  Christ  has  taken  our  sin,  i.  e.,  the  conscious- 
ness of  condemnation,  upon  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  us  sharers  in  his  righteousness ;  L  e^ 
in  his  great  compassion  he  has  entered  into  our  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  as  a  consciousness  of  judgment, 
that  he  might  take  us  into  the  consciousness  of  his 
righteousness.  As  to  the  offices,  we  must  distinguish 
his  prophetic  redemption  or  world-atonement,  hii 
priestly  expiation,  and  his  kingly  redemption  in  « 
narrower  sense.  (See  Langk:  Fositiv  Dogmaiii,  p. 
793  ff.) 


49. 


BIBLICAL  PNEUMATOLOGY  AND  THEOCRATOLOGY,  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

This  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  works,  or  of  the  Old  Tea* 
lament  typical  kingdom  of  God,  based  upon  his  universal  and  absolute  kingdom  over 
the  world,  in  its  friendly  and  hostile  relations  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Daniel, 
eh.  il,  vii.) ;  of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  heaven  established  by  Christ,  in  ita 
opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  of  the  final  appearance  of  the  perfected  king- 
dom of  God,  in  the  glorified  world,  and  in  its  complete  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of 
darkness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God  treats  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God  branches  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  personal  definite  method  of  salvation^  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  institu- 
tion of  salvation,  and  of  the  application  and  spread  of  this  completed  salvation  to 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  world. 

Its  stages  are  the  following : 


1.  a.  individual  death ; 

2.  a.  social  death,  or  the  fall  of 

Babel ; 
I.  a.  death  of  the  old  world.    End 
of  the  world ; 


b.  intermediate  state ; 

b.  Anti-Christendom ; 

b.  the  final  completed  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  separation  in 
the  judgment ; 


e,  the  individual  progressive  re- 
surrection ; 

c  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  millennial  kingdom ; 

c.  the  eternal  energy  and  result 
of  the  city  of  God,  and  ita 
glory  to  the  honor  of  God. 
(Rev.  xxii.) 


The  doctrine  of  the  completed  kingdom  of  God  rests  upon  the  biblical  disclosure 
of  the  Aeon  of  the  blessed,  and  the  Aeons  of  the  condemned,  over  which  rules,  im- 
parting  to  them  unity,  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes,  of  the  end  of 
fche  world,  and  the  glory  of  God. 
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Remarks. — 1.  Pneumatology  is  more  widely  de- 
reloped  tlirough  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  for  which 
theology  has  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  (see 
Lange  :  ITuol.  Bogmatiky  p.  926),  [see  also  Owen  : 
Work  on  the  Spirit. — A.  G.].  2.  The  doctrines  of 
the  absolute  dominion  of  God,  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory,  must  be 
more  accurately  distinguished  than  has  been  done 
hitherto.  8.  The  interchange  between  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
how  they  serve  to  facilitate  each  other's  progress, 
how  in  critical  moments  they  reject  and  exclude  each 
other,  how  the  apparent  subjection  of  the  first  is  al 
ways  the  real  subjection  of  the  last,  how  the  victory 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  cross  of  Christ, 
Is  as  a  preliminary  victory  decided,  how  the  two 
kingdoms  move  on  side  by  side  to  their  widest  com- 
[letion,  and  how  the  last  apparent  triumph  of  the 


kingdom  of  darkness,  in  the  revelation  of  Antichrist, 
introduces  his  final  judgment  under  the  triumph  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  all  this  needs  a  more  adequat* 
estimation,  explanation,  and  statment.  4.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  historical  opposition  between  Judv 
ism  and  Heathenism,  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  re 
quires  a  clearer  and  more  detailed  statment.  Beyond 
the  hostile  opposition  between  Shem  and  Ham,  there 
may  be  seen  also  the  friendly  opposition  betweet 
Shem  and  Japhet,  tending  to  supplement  each  other 
5.  For  the  organism  of  the  individual  method  of  sal 
vation,  which  generally  lies  still  in  great  confusion 
{nee  Lange  :  Positiv  Dogmatik,  p.  950).  [This  la 
less  true  perhaps  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
than  in  Germany. — A.  G.]  For  the  Christological 
structure  of  the  church  in  its  various  stages — the 
same,  p.  HOT,  and  finally  for  its  organism  during 
its  eschatological  stages,  p.  1225. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

FRACTIGAL  EXPLANATION,  AND  HOMILETICAL 
USE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


In  the  apo8tolic  communities,  and  through  the  entire  apostolic  age,  the  readhig 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  confessedly  an  essential  foundation  for  the  public  solemn 
edification  of  Christians.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  first 
fundamental  outlines  of  the  practical  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  may  go 
still  fuither  back,  and  say,  that  ju-Jt  as  the  New  Testament  gives  a  doctrinal  and 
practical  explanation  of  the  Old,  so  the  later  writings  in  the  Old  Testament  serve  to 
explain  the  earlier  and  more  fundamental  portions.  But  as  Christ  enters,  or  is  intro- 
duced, in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  absolute  interpreter  (Matt.  v.  17),  so  his  Apos- 
tles carry  on  his  work  as  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  call  special  atten- 
tion, in  this  view,  to  the  Gospels  by  Matthew  and  John,  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  apostolic  Fathers  also  have  proved  in  a  large  measure  interpreters  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Besides  some  allegorical  fancies  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  we  re 
cognize  some  very  valuable  and  profound  suggestions.  Clemens  of  Rome,  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  after  he  has  exhorted  the  Connthians  to  repentance,  quotes 
testimonies  and  examples  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  ch.  viiL-xiii.  and  passing 
over  other  citations,  even  in  reference  to  the  life  of  Christ,  ch.  xvii.-xix.  and  still 
farther  on,  he  constantly  mingles  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  with  those  from 
the  New.  This  is  true  also  in  some  measure  of  the  second  epistle  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  Ignatian  epistles  are  in  this  respect  remarkably  reserved,  perhaps  out  of 
regard  to  the  Judaizers.  In  Polycarp  also  the  citations  from  the  New  Testament  are 
very  prominent.     The  anonymous  lettei  to  Diognetus  represents  still  more  strikingly 
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in  this  respect,  an  anti-judaistic  stand-point,  althongh  there  b  no  necessity  for  im 
puting  to  its  au  Jior  a  Gnostic  antagonism  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Pastor  of 
Hernias  there  are  not  wanting  Old  Testament  allusions,  still  he  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  imitation  of  the  prophetic  forms,  and  in  his  legal  viewj 
than  in  that  living  appropriation  of  it  which  characterizes  the  New  Testament.  The  book 
of  Hennas  points  to  the  great  Christian  apocryphal  literature,  in  which  the  Jewish 
Apocrypha  perpetuates  itself,  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  diverse  imitations  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings  are  continued.  (The  Sybellines,  the  4th  book  of  Ezra,  the 
book  of  Enoch,  and  others.) 

Among  the  Apologists,  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
appears  as  a  Christian  philosopher  who  was  femiliar  with  the  Old  Testament.  This 
is  clear  from  his  dialogue  with  Trypho.  But  also  in  his  Cohortatio  nd  Graecos  he, 
as  also  others  of  the  Fathers,  not  recognizing  the  better  peculiarities  of  heathenism, 
traces  back  the  monotheism  and  wisdom  of  Plato  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  hia 
apologies,  which  were  directed  to  heathens,  he  makes  use  of  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies. Tatian,  notwithstanding  his  Gnosticism,  refers  to  the  Old  Testament.  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch  {ad  Autolycum)  contrasts  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  creation, 
with  that  of  Hesiod  (ii.  13),  in  which,  although  an  Antiuchian,  and  before  that  school, 
he  explains  the  historical  facts  symbolically,  while  retaining  at  the  same  time  the 
historical  sense.  He  continues  the  history  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  Mosaic  system,  with 
constant  reference  to  heathenism.  Generally  speaking,  his  representation  moves 
upon  the  line  of  the  sacred  scriptures  from  the  Old  to  the  Xew  Testament.  Beside8 
the  general  free  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Fathers,  which  even  becomes  exces- 
sive, in  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the  cultus,  its  hierarchical  and 
sacrificial  ideas,  and  certain  legal  precepts,  have  been  adopted  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
ternal way  into  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  order  of  worship,  and  constitution ; 
there  are  special  portions  made  prominent,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  continues  its 
life  in  the  New  Testament  theology,  and  in  the  cultus  of  the  church.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  manifold  exposition  and  explanation  of  the  work  of  creation,  especially 
of  the  six  days'  work,  by  which  we  oppose  both  the  heathen  dualistic  view  of  the 
world  and  Polytheism.  The  second  is  the  Christian  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.  The  third  is  the 
Christian,  human,  pastoral,  and  catechetical  development  of  the  decalogue.  The 
fourth  is  the  transmission  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalmody  in  the  Xew  Testament 
Hymnology  and  Cultus  of  the  Church.  To  these  we  must  add  that  allegorical  method 
of  exposition,  which  culminated  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  by  means  of  which  the 
Christian  consciousness  appropriates  to  itself  and  reproduces  in  a  Christian  wav  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  Finally  the  culture  of  the  biblical  method 
and  style  of  preaching,  under  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  connection  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoric.  As  to  the  first  point,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  liad 
in  view  a  commentary  upon  Genesis.  There  was  a  work  of  Tertullian,  now  lost, 
upon  Paradise.  About  the  year  196  Candidus  wrote  upon  the  hexsemeron.  Besides 
a  work  upon  Genesis,  Hippolytus  published  several  works  upon  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  Origen  prepared  a  commentary  upon  Genesis,  and  also  a  series  of  mystical 
homilies  upon  the  same  book,  as  also  upon  a  large  number  of  other  biblical  books. 
Cyprian  published  a  song  upon  Genesis.  Victorinus,  about  290,  wrote  a  Tractatus  di 
Fhbrica  mundi.  Methodius,  about  the  same  time,  Commentarii  in  Genesin.  Hie- 
racoa  (the  heretic),  in  302,  JJucubrcUiones  in  Sexcemeron.     Eustathius,  325,  Com 
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mentariv.s  in  HexcBmeron.  James  of  Edessa,  about  the  same  titne,  Hexcemeron  ad 
Constantinum.  Basil  the  Great,  about  370,  nine  Homilies  upon  the  six  days.  Ilia 
brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  wrote  upon  the  six  days'  work.  About  374,  Ambrose 
wrote  six  books  upon  the  same  theme.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
prepared  questions  upon  Genesis.  Chrysostora  wrote  67  Homilies  upon  Genesis. 
Augustine  wrote  upon  Genesis  in  many  of  his  works.  These  works  show  clearly  how 
important  Genesis,  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  statement  of  the  six  days'  work, 
appeared  to  the  Fathers,  in  their  controversies  with  heathenism. 

That  the  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments  was  in  like  manner,  next  to  the 
gradually  perfected  apostles'  creed,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  Christian  catechet- 
ical instruction,  needs  scarcely  any  proof. 

The  idea  of  one  prevailing  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God 
appears  already  in  the  apology  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  The  Chronography  of 
Julius  Africanus,  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  as  well  as  his  arrangement 
and  demonstration  of  the  gospel,  lay  a  wider  foundation  for  the  same  idea.  The  great 
work  of  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  belongs  here,  as  also  the  sacred  history  by  Sulpi- 
tius  Severus,  and  generally  the  prevailing  character  of  the  historical  statements  or 
chronicles  of  the  West,  running  down  through  the  middle  ages,  since  they  all  go 
back  to  the  Old  Testament  and  even  to  Adam. 


As  to  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  Psal- 
ter, and  its  history  in  the  Christian  Church,  com- 


pare  Otto   Straus:    JTie  Psalter  a»  a  Song  awi 
Prayer  Book.     A  historical  tractate.    Berlin,  1869. 


Through  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  scripture  in  the  Alexandrian  School, 
and  still  more  in  the  middle  ages,  the  entire  Old  Testament  assumed  a  New  Testa- 
ment form  and  meaning,  as  to  the  inner  Christian  life  and  spiritual  experience,  while 
at  the  same  time,  as  to  the  organization  of  the  church  and  the  cultus,  the  New  Testa- 
ment became  simply  a  new  publication  of  the  old. 


On  tbe  Mediaeval  exposition  of  the  scriptures, 
compare  The  Allegorical  Explanation  of  the  Bible, 
txpedally  in  Preaching,  by  Von  Mogelin  (1844). 
Elstkr  :  The  Exegetical  Theology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(1855).  TnoLUCK:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  yew, 
4th  edition  ^1864).  J.  G.  Rosenmuller  :  History 
of  Interpretation  in  the  Christian  Church  (1795- 
1814).  Meyer  :  Geschichte  der  Schrifter/cldrung, 
6  voL  1802-1809.  ScnuLER:  Geschichte  der  Ver- 
imderung  des  Geschmackes  in  Predigen,  1792.     For 


the  critical  and  theological  exposition  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  generally,  consult  M.  Baumgarten  :  Com- 
mentary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  the  General  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament.  [See  also  upon  the 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  Fairbairn: 
Typology,  2d  edition,  and  Hermeneutical  Manual. 
Alexander,  W.  L.  :  Comuction  and  Harmony  of  tht 
Old  and  New  Testament.  London  (1853).  Fri- 
DEAUx:  Connection,  new  ed.  London  (1866).— 
A.  G.] 


The  mediaeval  mystics  especially  gave  the  widest  limits  to  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  brought  out  into  the  light  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  lying  at  its 
root,  as  they  rightly  conjectured,  through  the  theory  of  the  fourfold  sense  of  scri|> 
kure. 

Litter  a  gesta  docet,  quid  credos  allegoria^ 

Moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  anagogia.  , 

Tlie  Song  of  Solomon  was  a  favorite  book  for  spiritual  exposition,  even  in  th« 
time  of  the  Father?.  It  was  still  more  so  during  the  middle  ages,  and  has  retained 
its  position  in  the  field  of  homiletical  and  ascetic  literature  to  this  day.  The  cats 
logue  of  the  literature  of  this  book  alone  would  make  a  small  volume. 
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There  has  latelj  been  republished :  7^  worda  of  St.  Bk&naro  upon  the  Song ;  German,  hj  Vera 
bkcher,  1862. 

Tbe  exposition  of  the  Bible  was  generally,  daring  the  middle  ages,  to  a  great  ex 
tent  practical,  or  designed  for  edification,  and  this  indeed  for  the  most  part  in  a  my» 
tical  way.  This  was  true  even  with  the  expositions  of  the  scholastics.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  practical  direction  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
riginal  languages,  with  the  prevalence  of  dogmatics  and  church  institutions  and 
laws,  and  with  that  resulting,  repressed  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  this  point  of  view,  opens  the  middle  ages,  when,  after  the  canon  of  Origen 
as  to  the  threefold  sense  of  scripture,  he  composed  his  Moralia  in  Johum,  after  hav- 
ing provided  in  a  collection  of  excerpts  (Procoplus  of  Gaza  about  520  ;  Primasius  of 
Adrymettum  about  550 ;  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  after  562),  the  so-called  Catena  for 
a  necessary  aid  to  the  learned  exposition  of  the  scripture.  Isidorus  of  Hispalis,  the 
venerable  Bede,  and  others,  follow  later.  A  certain  peculiarity  attaches  itself  to  the 
British  method  of  exposition,  as  it  was  founded  by  the  Archbishop  Theodore  oi 
Canterbury ;  to  the  German  exposition  as  it,  e.  g.,  is  represented  in  the  Saxon  Evan 
gelical  poetry  of  Heliand ;  and  later  to  the  French  and  German  mystics,  who  take 
their  origin  from  the  mystical  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  The  clear  reference 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  inner  life,  especially  as  a  contemplative  life,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  acquisition  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  practical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  as  practised  by  Claudius  of  Turin, 
Alcuin,  Paul  "Warnefried,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Christian  Druthmar,  Peter  Lombard, 
Cardinal  Hugo,  Abelard,  John  of  Salisbury,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  but 
especially  by  the  mystics  Bernard  of  Clairveaux  and  his  followers,  was  used  for  the 
advantage  of  priestly  and  monkish  classes. 

Meanwhile  the  reformation  of  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  was  prepared  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  It  must  first  of  all  be  brought  back  to  the  original  languages 
and  the  grammatical  sense.  The  learned  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  lin- 
guistic studies  and  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  provided  for  this  return  (Aben 
Esra,  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  others).  As  to  the  Xew  Testament,  whose  learned  expo- 
sition in  the  spirit  of  Chrysostom,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  had  prosecuted,  that  human  learning,  transplanted  from  Greece  to  the  West, 
and  awakened  and  cultivated  in  the  West  itself^  served  the  same  purpose  which  the 
labors  of  the  Jews  did  for  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  there  was  prepared,  since 
Nicholas  of  Lyra  (who  died  about  1340),  Wiclifie,  Huss,  with  Laurentius  Valla, 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  began  at  once  by 
its  critical  process  to  free  itself  from  mediaeval  traditions. 

But  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  must  at  the  same  time  be  made  popular,  and, 
in  the  form  of  Bible  readings,  sermons,  catechisms,  household  instructions  and  training, 
be  introduced  among  the  people.  Besides  a  few  great  popular  preachers  (Berthold, 
the  Franciscan,  1272,  John  Tauler,  1361,  Yincentius  Ferreri,  1419,  Leonard  of  Utino, 
1470,  and  others),  the  pious  sects  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  the  Waldenses,  and 
the  well-known  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  labored  to  secure  this  result. 

The  last-mentioned  class  prepared  that  introductory,  profound,  and  scientific 
exposition  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Reformation  arose,  and  through  which  alone 
it  could  Bueccssfully  assert  that  full,  new  unveiling  and  revelation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  it  lived  in  the  heart,  the  word  of  justification  by  faith,  and  thua  established 
its  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
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With  the  great  reformers,  that  introductory  exposition  of  the  Bible,  purified 
through  its  critical  processes,  brought  back  to  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense, 
while  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  inward,  on  one  side  learned,  on  the  other  popular 
first  entered  into  the  popular  life,  however  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  exegetical 
tradition  may  have  restrained  the  freedom  of  individuals.  This  exposition  in  its 
scientific  aspect  led  to  a  new  construction  of  the  entire  theology,  in  its  ecclesiastical 
aspect  to  the  laying  anew  all  the  foundations  of  church  institutions  and  order,  in 
its  popular  aspect  to  the  production  of  countless  sermons  and  hymns.  Flaccus  lUyr- 
icus  reduced  these  acquisitions  to  their  rules  in  the  first  protestant  Hermeneutics  in 
his  Clavis  JScripturcB  Sacrce,  1567. 

From  this  time  onward  the  history  of  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  is  so  com 
prehensive  that  we  can  only  describe  it  after  its  periods.  To  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, in  which  the  prevailing  principle  was  the  Analogia  Jidei,  and  during  which 
the  Lutheran  Exegesis  struck  into  a  synthetical  and  critical  direction,  and  the  Re- 
formed into  an  analytical  and  practical,  succeeded  at  first  the  period  of  interpreta- 
tion according  to  the  Orthodox  symbols,  and  in  which  the  diiferent  confessions 
shaped  and  determined  the  exegesis.  This  period  extends  through  the  ultra-critical 
exegesis  of  the  Unitarians,  and  partially  also  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  through  the 
allegorical  exposition  both  of  the  Catholic  and  of  the  Protestant  mystics  (Madame 
Guion,  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Jacob  Boehme),  which  here  again,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  forms  the  side-stream  to  the  new  scholastic  main  current.  This  last  tendency 
passed  over  partially  into  the  subjectively  practical  pietistic  school,  whose  principle 
of  interpretation  was  the  word  of  God,  the  word  of  personal  salvation,  as  the  seed  of 
personal  regeneration.  The  Lutheran  interpretation,  as  it  was  pre-eminently  dog- 
matic, was  ever  seeking  to  find  the  New  Testament  dogmas  in  the  Old  Testament, 
i.  e.j  it  distinguished  less  accurately  the  times.  The  Reformed,  with  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  the  historical,  distinguished  definitely  times  and  economies,  and  found, 
therefore,  in  the  Old  Testament  the  typical  prefigurations  of  the  New,  but  fell  also, 
in  the  Cocceian  school,  into  a  typology  which  knew  no  rules,  or  into  allegorical  fan- 
cies and  excesses.  This  distinction  was  reversed  in  their  views  of  the  law.  Luther 
made  the  opposition  between  Moses  and  Christ  too  great,  wliile  Calvin  suffered  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  the  Mosaic  system  even  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law.  For 
the  orthodox  the  Bible  was  a  mine  of  dicta  probantia,  for  the  mystics  it  was  a  record  of 
a  visionary,  inspired,  mysterious,  all-pervading  view  of  the  world.  Pietism  strove 
to  unite  these  in  its  method  of  interpretation. 

That  Rationalism,  in  its  period,  has  both  corrupted  and  promoted  criticism,  has 
made  exegesis  more  shallow  and  superficial,  while  it  has  made  it  more  pure  and 
simple,  has  both  falsified  and  uprooted  scripture  doctrine  in  its  reference  to  life,  as  it 
has  developed  it  practically  and  morally,  is  now  confessed,  i.  «.,  it  is  confessed  that  it 
ibrms  in  one  total  representation  a  revolution  of  unbelief,  and  a  reform  of  the  believ- 
ing consciousness.  But  if  it  advances  from  that  grammatical  historical  principle,  illy 
understood  (since  the  biblical  letter  was  not  seen  in  its  peculiar  depth,  the  biblical 
facts  or  persons  in  their  complete  originality),  to  the  last  destructive  results  of  the 
pseudo-criticism,  so  also  it  has  in  its  interchange  with  supernaturalism  from  the  same 
principle,  correctly  understood,  wrought  a  more  profound  exposition  of  the  scripture, 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  scripture.  It  has  introduced  the  Christolog- 
ical  explanation  of  the  scripture,  which  forms  the  living  centre  of  the  present  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible.    However,  it  hae  not  interrupted  the  flow  of  biblical  investigation 
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and  exposition,  but  urged  it  on  more  rapidly,  since  it  was  animated  by  the  idea,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  would  prove  the  most  efficient  means  of  overthrowing  th« 
churchly  dogmatics.  A  striking  testimony  for  the  extraordinary  activity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Reformation  until  our  own  time,  is  found  in  th» 
commentaries,  the  collections  of  sermons,  concordances,  systems  of  biblical  theology 
and  especially  the  Bibleworks,  which  are  now  appearing  so  rapidly. 


Catalogues  of  collected  Bibleworks,  ex^etical  and 
bomiletical,  may  be  seen  in  Walch  :  BMiolheea  theol. 
▼oL  iv.  p.  181.  Wi.seb:  Handbuch  der  Uuologischen 
Uteratur,  L  p.  186.  The  Supplement,  p.  77.  Dasz, 
p  134.  IhStarks:  ^ift/eirori  we  find  named  as  his 
predecessors  the  Bibleworks  (Lutheran)  of  Bcxk- 
lUNN,  Cramer,  Dietrich  Veit,  Nicolaus  Hasics, 
Joachim  Lasge,  Horch  {Mystical  Bible,  Marburgh), 
Olearics,  the  two  Osiaxders,  Zeltner  (Reformed), 
Castellio,  Tremkllils,  Piscatoe,  Tossands  (Cath- 
olic), Walafrikd  Strabo,  Ltra,  Paulus  a  Sancta 
Maria.  Further,  the  Ernestine  Bible,  theWiirtemberg 
Bummarien,  Die  Tubingische  Bibel,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Matthew  PfaflF  (Lutheran). — Reformed  works : 
Die  Berleburgische  Bibel,  the  English,  Belgic,  Ge- 
nevan (with  notes  by  Maresics)  Bibles.  Das  Deut- 
iche  Oder  Herbom'sche  Bibel  werL — Besides  these. 
Hall  :  Practical  Applications,  Freibergische  Parallel- 
bibel,  Ikenii  thesaunu.  Also  a  series  of  special 
Bibleworks  upon  the  New  Testament,  Hedi.nger, 
Majvs,  MiJLLXR,  Qdksmxl,  Zeisics.      Of  modem 


Bibleworks  we  name :  Von  Eetzkl  (10  Theile,  l''8t 
-1791),  with  2  Theile  nber  die  Apokryphen  (to« 
FuHBMAjJS  in  seinem  Eandbttch  der  theolog.  LiteratH* 
ungunstig  beurtheilt).  Altenburger  Bibel-Commea 
tar  fur  Prediger,  1799  (von  einem  Verein  von  Pre- 
digern).  Those  of  Oertel,  Fischer,  and  Wohl* 
FAHRT.  DiNTEE  and  Brandt.  Also  the  list  in  Langk 
Biblework,  Maiihew,  Am.  ed.  p.  19.  For  the  great 
number  of  works,  preparatory  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Lexicons,  Concordances,  and  similar  aids,  see  Danz 
and  Wi.NER.  Lakge:  Matthew,  Am.  ed.  pp.  18,  19. 
English  Bibleworks  :  Nelson  :  Aniideintic  Bible. 
Burnet:  New  Testament.  Henry:  Exposition  [in 
England,  the  general  commentaries,  by  Poole,  Gill, 
the  two  Clarkes,  Samuel  and  Adam,  Patrick  Lowth, 
and  Whitby,  Scott,  Burder,  and  others  of  less  note. 
In  this  country  the  literature  is  rich  in  special  com- 
mentaries, while  there  are  no  general  commentaries, 
unless  we  include  in  the  term  popular  works,  like 
that  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. — A. 
G.] 


The  practical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  was  limited,  in  the  Lutheran  church  by 
the  order  in  which  they  were  read  in  the  church  service,  in  the  Reformed  by  its  stronger 
dogmatic  tradition.  But  in  the  end  the  more  profound  view  of  the  Analogia  Jidei 
there,  and  of  the  Analogia  acripturae  here,  led  to  the  great  reform  in  biblical  criticism, 
exposition,  theology,  preaching,  and  catechetical  instruction,  which  places  us  to-day 
on  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  epoch.    {See  Remarks,  §  1.) 

Recently  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  centres  again  upon  Genesis,  the  Mosaic 
records  of  the  creation,  the  six  days ;  since  the  conflict  with  modem  unbelief,  for  the 
defence  of  these  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  are  here  laid  down  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  met  and  settled  here. 


For  the  literature :  see  Lcdwig  :  Ueber  die  prak- 
tisehe  Aiuleffunff  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Frankfurt,  1859. 
Dickinson  :  Physica  vetus  et  vera,  tive  tradatut  de  no- 
turali  veritate  Hexaemeri  mosaici,  London,  1702. 
[The  works  of  HiTcncocK,  Hugh  Miller,  Dana,  J. 
Pyb  Smith.  The  Bridgewater  treatises.  Lord,  the 
articles  in  the  Bibliotlieca  sacra,  arging  the  view  of 
Prof.  GcYOT.  The  Commentary  on  Genesis,  by  Ja- 
90BC8.     WisxMAH :  LectuTt*..     Taylkb  Lxwib  :  >Stz 


Days  of  Creation,  and  The  Bible  and  Science 
Murphy  :  Bible  and  Geology.  Pattison  :  The  Earth 
and  the  Word.  Kurtz:  Bible  and  Astronomy. 
Sumnbr  :  The  Records  of  the  Creation.  Birks  :  On 
the  Creation.  Hancock  :  On  the  Deluge.  The  con- 
troversy, started  by  Colenso,  has  already  been  fruitfo] 
in  its  literary  results.  See  Mahan:  the  spiritoal 
point  of  view.  Grekn  ;  The  Pentateuch  vindiejUi 
(against  Colenso), — A.  G.] 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  LITERATURE 
UPON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


See  Lanoe  :  Matthew^  Am.  ed.  pp.  17,  18.  For  the 
older  literature  consult  the  catalogue  in  Starke: 
Biblework,  the  appendix  to  the  fifth  part,  entitled 
General  register,  &c.,  pp.  1-4 'i.  Also  Heidegger:  En- 
chiridion, pp.  16,  16.  Walch:  Bibliotheca  theolog. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  205.  FuHRMANN  :  Handbuch  der  tJteoloff. 
Literatur,  ii.  p.  3.  Danz  :  Worterbuch,  p.  938,  Supple- 
ment, p.  10.  Winer:  i.  p.  67,  Supplement,  p.  81. 
Hagenuach  :  Encyclopadie,  p.  176,  to  which  is  added 
tlie  literature  of  biblical  Philology,  p.  122.  Compare 
also  a  sketch  of  a  history  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  Bleek  :  Einleitung,  p.  129.  Kurtz  :  History  of 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  62.  De  Wette  :  Einleitung, 
p.  159.  [See  also  the  comparatively  full  lists  of  the 
older  literature,  given  in  Horne  :  Introduction,  and 
the  partial  lists  in  Kitto  :  Cyclopedia,  and  Smith  : 
Bible  Dictionary,  Davidson  :  Hermeneutics,  the  his- 
torical  part. — A.  G.] 

1.  Introduction.— Db  Wetie,  Haeternick, 
Bleek,  Staehelin  (1862). — Special  critical  works. 
Staehelin  :  Kritisehe  Untersuchungen  Uher  den  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  (1843).  Koe- 
Nia:  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  1.  Heft:  Authentic 
des  Buches  Josua  (1836);  2.  Heft:  Das  Deuterono- 
mium  und  der  Prophet  Jeremias  (1839).  Also  G.  A. 
Haoff,  Rikhm,  Caspari  :  Contributions  to  the  intro- 
duction to  Isaiah.  Henostenberg  :  Beitrage.  Geiger 
(Jew) :  Urschrifl  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  &c. 
(1867).  [pAViDSoa :  Introditction.  McDonald: /ti- 
troduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  Introduction  to 
Bacmqarten  :  Commentary — in  the  1st  vol.  Hamil- 
ton: TJie  friend  of  Moses. — A.  G.] 

2.  General  examination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— Chappuis,  Lausanne (1838).  KoiiLnRCEGGE, 
Elberfeld  (1853).  Boehner,  Zurich  (1859).  Fried- 
rich,  Gcmpach,  Wkstermeter,  Schaffhausen 
(1860). 

3.  More  general  Commentaries.  —  Kurzge- 
fasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch,  by  Hitzio,  Hirzel, 
Olshadskn,  Thenics,  Knobel,  Bertheau,  &c. 
(Leipzig,  1841,  flf.,  embraces  also  the  Apocrypha). 
The  Commentary  now  in  progress  by  Keil  and 
Delitz^jb.  For  special  commentaries  :  see  Lange  : 
Matthew,  Am.  ed.  p.  19.  [Besides  those  referred 
to,  there  may  be  consulted :  On  the  Old  Testament, 
on  Genesis,  and  the  Pentateuch :  Bonar,  Cum- 
UINGS,  Gratis,  Hamilton,  Jacobus,  Jamieson, 
Uubpht  Wordsworth. — Also  Abbott  :  On  Jonah. 


BiRDQES:  On  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  Rev.  J 
BcRROUoiis:  OnZTojea.  Bvrrows:  On  the  Song.  Ca 
RTL:  On  Job.  Davidson:  On  Esther.  Drake:  On  J» 
nah  and  Hosea.  Greenhill  and  Guthrie:  On  Ez» 
kiel.  Horsley  :  On  the  Psalms.  Moore  :  On  the  Pro 
phets  of  the  Restoration.  Tregelles  :  On  Danid 
Young  :  On  Ecclesiastes. — A.  G.] 

4.  Bibleworks. — Burmann  :  The  Jive  books  of 
Moses  domi  to  Esther  (1733).  Michaelis:  Transla- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  loith  explanations. 
Berger  and  Augusti  :  Praktische  Einleit.  ill's  Alt* 
Testament  (1799).  Bleckert:  Das  Gesetz  und  dit 
Verheissung{\%h1).  Philippson  :  Die  heilige  Schrifl 
in  deutscher  Ueber.tetzung,  &c.  3d  ed.  (1862).  The- 
saurus  biblicus,  1  Dan.,  Suesskind  (1856).  General 
Bibleworks,  Lange  :  Matthew,  Am.  ed.  p.  19. 

6.  Works  embracing  the  principal  points  in 
question. — a.  The  kingdom  of  God  ;  Jewish  History : 
JosT  (1859).  Dessauer  (1862).  Da  Costa  (1865). 
Chr.  Hofmann.  Kurtz  :  Sacred  History  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  Hofmann  :  Weissag^mg  und  Erfullung. 
BuEHRiNO  (1862).  [Edwards:  History  of  Redemp 
tion.  Alexander  :  History  of  the  Israelitish  Nation. 
Blakie  :  Bible  History.  CoE :  Sacred  History  and 
Biography,  London,  1850.  Fleetwood:  History  of 
the  Bible.  Kitto,  Johnston:  Israel  in  the  World.  G. 
Smith  :  Hebrew  People.  Stanley  :  History  of  the  Jew 
ish  Church. — A.  G  ] 

6.  The  History  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Whately  :  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Histories  of  the  king- 
dom  of  God,  by  Hess,  Zaun,  Braicm,  and  others. 
Structure  of  General  History,  by  Weitbrecht,  Eh- 
RENFEUCHTER,  Eyth,  and  others.  Apelt  :  Die  EpocJien 
der  Geschichte  der  MenschJuit.  (The  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  Leipzig.)  Ehrlich  :  Leitfaden  fur  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  Offenbarung  Gottes  (1860).  Lisco 
(1830).  Kalkar  (1838).  Kircher  (1845).  Apel 
(I860).  Cairo  and  Lutz  (1858).  Theurer(1862).— b. 
Christology.  Naegelsbach:  Der  Gottmensch,  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  Revelation  in  its  unity  and  historical 
development  (1863).  Trips:  Die  Theophanien  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1858).  Bade 
Chrittologie  des  Alten  Testaments.  Scholz  :  Hand- 
bueh  der  Theologie  des  Alten  Bundes  (1861).  Theo- 
logia  dogmaticce  Judceorum  brevis  Exposition  by 
Roeth.  Bertholdt:  Christologia  Judteorum.  Ew. 
ALD,  Henostenberg,  Hofmann,  Coquerel,  Lut^ 
Stxudel,  Okuler,  Haeternick.    Mateb   JHepatri 
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mrdutlischen  Vtrheisgungen  und  Metsianitchen  P$al- 
tnen.  Hitzio  :  Die  prophetischen  Bucher  des  Alien 
Testaments  (1854).  Schegg  :  Die  kleinen  Propheten 
(1854). — c.  Messianic  ti/pes.  Kansk:  Chrislus  im  AU 
ten  Textain,nt.  Miller  :  Die  ReiJu  der  Vorbilder  Jesn 
Christi  im  Allen  Testament,  new  ed.  by  A.  Knapp. 
Lisco :  Das  Ceremonialgesetz  des  Alten  Testaments 
(18i2).  Bakhe:  /SywJo/iA  (1837).  Bakbb..  Solo- 
monisrhe  Tempel, — also  Kcrtz,  Friedrich,  Saeto- 
Bics,  Keil,  Kliefoth,  and  others — A  more  partic- 
ular leference  will  be  made  in  the  Biblework  upon 
Leviticus.  [Fairbairm:  Typology.  "ULavsr:  Lectures, 
and  works  of  less  note  and  importance.  Matthews, 
Eeach,  J.  Taylor,  Gocld.-A.  G.] — d.  Messianic  pro- 
phecies. ^EVijom:  Lecture  on  the  Prophecies.  Kocsteb, 
Knobel,  Ewald,  Tholcck.  Staehelis  :  Die  Messia- 
Huchen  Weissagungen,  &c.  (1847).  Mei.nertzhagex  : 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  Chrittologie  des  Alten  Teston 
ments  (1843).  Reinke:  Die  Messianischen  Psabnen 
(1857). — Die  Weissagungen^l^&l). — Hengstkn'berg  : 
Christdogy,  2d  ed.  Bacr  :  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Prophecy  ( 1 86 1 ).  [Sm  ith  :  Scripture  testimony 
to  the  Messiah ;  Mages  :  On  the  Atonement ;  Faber  : 
On  the  Prophecies  ;  Warburton  :  Divine  Legation  ; 
Hcrd  :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophets; 
Jones  :  Lectures  ;  Graves  :  Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch;  McEwen:  Essay;  Samuel  Mathers:  On  the 
figures  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament;  KiDD :  Chris- 
toph^ny;  Steward  :  Mediatorial  Sovereignty  ;  Tcbn- 
tULL:  Theophany. — A.  G.] 

7.  Principal  writers  of  recent  times. — J.  D. 

MlCHAELIS,     ROSKNMCLLER,    DaTHE,    MeURER,      J.  J. 

Hess  :  Of  the  kingdom  of  God  (1774-1791).  Heng- 
8TENBERG :  Chrixtology;  Beitrdge  ;  Authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  of  Daniel ;  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt ; 
History  of  Balaam  and  h  is  prophecy  ;  on  the  Psalms  ; 
Kork  upon  the  sacrifices  ;  on  Job  ;  Ecclesiastes  ;  the 
Song  of  Solomon  ;  and  a  work  upon  the  Apocrypha. 
EwALD  :  Hifiory  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  Poetical 
book ;  Prophets  ;  Jahrbucher  der  biblischen  Wissen- 
achaft,  1 1  vols.  Uhbreit  :  Praktischer  Commeniar 
gu  der..  Propheten.  Hcpfeld  :  Die  Genesis;  die  Psal- 
men.  Delitzsch:  Genesis;  Psalms;  Sang  of  Solo- 
mon. Baumgaeten  :  Commentary  upon  Pentateuch 
and  Zaekariah.  [On  Genesis :  Bush,  Hackett,  Jaco- 
bus, —  on  Psalms :  J.  A.  Alexander,  —  on  Job  : 
Barnes,  Cosant, — on  Proverbs:  M.  Stuart,  Bridges, 
—on  the  Song:  Bubeoughs,— on  Ecclesiastes:  Young, 
—on  Isaiah :  Barnes,  Henderson,  Drechsler,  Alex- 
ander,— on  Ezekiel:  Haevernick,  Fairbairn, — the 
minor  Prophets :  Henderson,  Perct,  Moorh. — A.  G.] 

8.  Sermons  upon  Old  Testament  Books. — S. 
FiniRMANN :  Handbuch,  p.  263.  Hohnbaum  :  Predig- 
»«,  2  vols.  (1788-1789).  Beyer  :  Die  Geschiclde  der 
Uinedt  in  Predigten^  2  Tols.  (1795).     The  History  of 


Israel  in  Sermons  (1811).  Predigten,  von  Stubm 
(1785).  [Gbaves:  Lectures  on  Pentateuch.  FuL 
LKR :  Discourses  on  Genesis.  Lausos  :  Lectures  <m 
Ruth  and  Esther.  Scott  :  Lectures  on  Daniel.  Mc 
Duff:  OnElijaL  Norton  and  Chandler :  Oh  David, 
Blunt :  On  Abraham  ;  and  a  very  wide  literature  of 
this  kind  in  the  works  of  the  older  English  divinec 
— A.G.] 

9.  Honuletical  and  practical  writing's  on  th« 
Old  Testament, — Beyer  :  Predigten,  an  attempt  to 
guard  the  imleamed  against  the  attacks  of  enemies 
and  scoflFers.  Bender  :  Old  Testament  examples  im 
Sermons,  3  vols.  (1857-1858).  Gollhard:  Outlines 
of  sermons  upon  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (1854).  W.  HoFMANN:  Predigten,  vols.  4  and 
5.  F.  W.  Krumhacheb  :  Jfeue  Predigten,  book  of 
the  advent  (1847).  H.  Abndt:  Christus  im  Alten 
Bunde  (1861).  G.  D.  Krummacher:  Predigten. 
Emil  Krummacher:  Gideon,  der  Richier  IsraeU 
(1861).  Natorp  :  Predigten  uber  das  Buch  Ruth  ( 1 803). 
Arndt:  Der  Mann  nach  dem  Herzen  Gottes  (1836). 
DissELHOF  (1859) :  Upon  Saul  and  David.  Baum« 
GARTEN:  David  der  Konig{\9i^'2,)\  Introduction  to  the 
book  of  Kings,  Halle  (1861).  Paulus  Cassel:  Ko- 
nig  Jeroboam  (1857).  F.  W.  Krummacher  :  HomUiel 
upon  Elijah  and  Elisha  [published  by  Tract  Sodety, 
N.  Y.— A.  G.].  Dibdeich:  Das  Buch  Hiob  (1858). 
Ebeard  :  The  scune.  The  Psalms,  by  J.  D.  Frisch, 
new  ed.  (1857).  Burk:  Gnomon  Psalmorum  (1760). 
Oetinger  :  Die  Psalmen  Davids,  newly  revised  (I860). 
Veillodter:  P)-edigten  {1820).  Iken:  Trostbibelfur 
Kranke,  in  einem  passenden  Auszug  aus  den  Psalmen 
(1835).  Psalmen  von  Thalhofeb  [Catholic]  (I860). 
Taube  andGuENTHEE:  O/i  the  Psalms.  Hammeb:  Dis 
I'salmen  des  Alten  Testaments  ;  The  words  of  St.  Ber- 
nard upon  the  Song  (1862).  F.  W.  Krummacher, 
Jahn,  Maydorn  :  Das  Hohe  Lied,  W.  Hofmann  :  Die 
grossen  Propheten,  explained  in  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers.  Schroeder  :  Die  Propheten  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  abersetzt  und  erldutert.  Diedrich  :  Daniel, 
Ho-fea,  Joel,  Amos,  briefiy  explained  (1861).  J. 
ScHLiKR :  Upon  the  Minor  Prophets.  Lavateb  :  Pre- 
digten Uber  das  Buch  Jonas.  Brieger  :  7%«  53d  Ch. 
of  Isaiah  {1858).  RiNCK:  Der  Prophet  Haggai  (1851} 
[Chandler:  Life  of  David;  Hall:  Contemplations i 
Faber:  Horae  Mosaicae ;  Rydeb:  Family  Bible; 
Blunt  :  Coincidences  of  the  Old  and  A'ew  Testament, 
The  Royal  Preacher.  Hamilton.  One  of  the  volumes 
in  Edwards'  works  contains  suggestive  notes  upon 
various  passages.  Guthbik:  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 
Brown:  Eveyiings icith  the  Prophets.  Burt:  Redemp 
tion^s  Dawn.  Caldwell:  Lectures  on  the  Psalm* 
Chalmers  :  Dcnly  Readings.  Cummings,  Kitto,  Hint 
tee:  Sao-ed  Biography.  Maurick:  Prophttt  csi 
King*     Fairiarchs  and  Lawgiver*. — A.  G.J 
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Remark. — The  literature  upon  Geoesis,  and  in  a  great  measure  for  the  Pentateuch,  will  be  found  i& 
the  special  Introductions. 


10.  Apocrypha.  —  Beckhaus:  Bemerkungen 
"iher  den  Gebrauch  der  apokryphischen  Bucfter. 
Dot  Exegetiache  Handhuch  von  Fritschk  and 
Gkiiime. — (Volkmar:  //ow/26mcA,  1.  Theil.)  Against 
the  Apocrypha  by  Mann  (1853).  Eeerl  (1855). 
Wild  (1854).      Oschwau),  and  others.     For  the 


same  Hengstenberg.  Fiir  Beibehaltung  der  Apo- 
kryphe7i  (1853).  Stier  (1863).  Scheele  (1865), 
and  others.  [Jones:  On  th»  Canon.  Alexamdbb: 
On  the  Canon.  Wordsworth:  On  tfie  Canon. 
Thornwell  :  On  the  Apocrypha,  Prideaux  :  Com 
nedion. — A.  jGk  j 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

THE  ORGANISM,   OR   THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 

BIBLICAL  BOOKS, 

a.  Names  of  the  Bible. 


The  OlQ  Testament :  the  Law,  Josh.  i.  8 ;  Matt. 
ixli.  36  ;  Ps.  cxii.  92 ;  Matt  v.  18 ;  Luke  xvi.  17  ; 
John  X.  34 ;  xii.  34.  The  Scripture,  or  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, John  V.  39 ;  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  22.— The 
word  of  God. — The  law  and  the  prophets :  Matt.  v. 
17.   Moses  and  the  prophets :  Luke  xtL  29,  81.  The 


law,  prophets,  and  other  writings,  the  prologue  of 
Jesus  Sirach.  The  law,  prophets,  and  the  Psalms : 
Luke  xxiv.  44.  The  book  of  the  law :  Jos.  viii.  84, 
&c.  The  law  in  many  cases  designates  the  giving 
of  the  law  in  the  narrower  sense. 


ft.  The  Different  Bibles. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Bible  it  is  presupposed  that  we  are  treating  of  one  definite 
fixed  object.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  must 
distinguish  the  Bible  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  Bible  of  the  Alexandrine  Hellenists, 
the  Septuagint,  and  that  Christian  arrangement  of  the  Bible  already  introduced  bj 
Josephus. 

We  apprehend  the  Bible  first  preeminently  as  the  book  of  the  Religion  of  the 
future.  Hence  upon  the  basis  of  the  Thorah,  law  (the  five  books  of  Moses),  there  is 
laid  the  great  group  of  the  prophets, Nebiira.  The  earlier  or  former  prophets  follow 
upon  the  earlier  historical  books,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the 
two  books  of  Kings,  not  only  because  these  books  were  written  by  the  prophets,  but 
much  more  because  the  Israelitish  history  was  recognized  as  typical  and  prophetic. 
Then  follow  the  later  prophets — our  minor  and  greater  prophets — with  the  exception 
of  Daniel.  The  third  division  includes  the  Kethubbim,  i.  e.,  the  writings  regarded 
purely  as  writings,  not  so  named  merely  as  the  latest  collection,  writings  in  a  general 
sense,  but  destined  from  the  very  beginning  to  work  as  writings  in  a  higher  rank. 
To  the  later  historical  books,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  are  added  the  poetical 
books :  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  then  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  the  Megilloth  (rolls),  th« 
Song,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther.  The  introduction  of  the  theocratif 
life,  the  unfolding  of  that  life  to  the  New  Covenant,  the  bloom  and  flower  of  the 
theocratic  life,  this  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  ground  and  source  of  the  arrangement, 
Tljat  the  Alexandrine  Bible  rests  upon  a  theory  of  inspiration,  more  free  and  widef 
than  the  canonical  limits,  is  evident  from  its  embracing  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypbl 
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with  the  canonical  books,  which  the  Septuagint  could  never  have  done,  had  it  held 
fiist  the  pure  Hebrew  idea  of  the  Canon.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  Seventy 
have  not  made  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  special  importance,  some 
have  drawn  the  groundless  inference  that  they  held  the  same  position  a:i  to  the  Canon 
with  the  Hebrew  Jews.  They  were  kept  from  asserting  the  canonicity  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  their  ecclesiastical  prudence,  just  as  the  Sadducees  were  prevented  by  the 
game  prudence  from  denying  the  canonicity  of  the  Old  Testament  books  beyond  the 
law.  The  Christian  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  into  historical  books  (from 
Genesis  to  Esther),  didactic  books  (from  Job  to  the  Song),  and  prophetic  books  (from 
Isaiah  to  Malachi),  corresponds  better  with  the  Christian  point  of  view,  since  a  paral- 
lel is  thereby  secured  to  the  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament.  The  term,  didacti' 
books,  answers  better  to  this  parallel,  than  the  expression  poetical  books. 

But  even  as  to  the  Hebrew  Jews,  and  their  judgment  upon  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  Pharisees  had  a  different  Bible  from  the  Sadducees,  and  these  again  from  the 
Essenes.  The  firet  enlarged  and  obscured  the  Old  Testament  through  their  tradi- 
tions. Their  direction  ended  legitimately  in  the  Talmud.  The  second  emptied  the 
law  of  its  deeper  living  contents,  since  they  expounded  it  as  exclusively  a  moral,  and 
in  that  sense  only  a  religious,  law-book.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
deistic  Judaism.  The  third  allegorized  the  Old  Testament  and  divided  it,  with 
thorough  rationalistic  arbitrariness,  into  canonical  and  uncanonical  portions.  In  their 
dualistic  theosophy,  as  the  Alexandrine  philosophy  of  religion,  they  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Cabbalah. 

That  the  Bible  of  the  post-Christian  Jews,  t.  e.,  the  Old  Testament  obscured  and 
enlarged  by  their  traditions,  is  an  entirely  different  Bible  from  the  Old  Testament 
which  unfolds  and  glorifies  itself  in  the  New  Testament,  is  as  clear  as  day. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  Catholic  tradition  upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  is 
obscured  by  the  attempt  to  place  the  Apocrypha  upon  a  level  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  confessed.  The  Greek  church  at  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  1672,  emphatically 
adopted  the  same  view  of  the  Bible,  as  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  this,  through 
its  traditional  development. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  evangelical  Protestant  Bible  may  be  and  hai 
often  been  obscured,  e.  g.^  when  it  is  explained  in  accordance  with  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  or  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  Predestination. 

The  manifold  sufferings,  obscurations,  disfigurations,  and  crucifixions  of  Christ  in 
his  church,  are  reflected  in  the  entirely  homogeneous  sufferings  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
evangelic  sects  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  the  buried 
Bible  was  unearthed  from  its  tomb.  With  the  profound  development,  spiritual  quick- 
ening, and  culture  of  the  church,  will  it  first  be  recognized  in  all  its  glory. 

t.  Thb  Old  aho  New  Tsstamknts. 

The  one  word  of  God,  or  Holy  Scripture,  falls  into  the  records  of  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants,  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  unity  of  the  two  as  the  word  of  God  is  conditioned  upon  the  nisus  of  the  Old  . 
Testament  towards  the  New  (the  promise,  the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  Jer.  xxxi.  31  ' 
&c.)  and  upon  the  reference  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  (Matt.  i.  1 ;  ii.  5,  <fcc 
Isa.  vi.  39,  and  similar  places). 

In  this  way  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  is  as  cer 
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tainly  preannounced  in  the  Old  (Ps.  li. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  3  ff.;  Dan.  vii.),  as  it 
is  expressly  declared  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xi.  11 ;  xii,  41,  42 ;  John  i.  17,  18  j 
Acts  XV.  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  the  Epistles  of  James  and  the  Hebrews). 

With  this  it  is  taught,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  aa 
to  its  external  aspect  and  for  itself,  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  national  and  exclusive 
religion,  is  abolished.     (Gal.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  5  ;  Ephes.  ii.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  44 ;  Heb.  viii.  13.) 

But  it  is  taught  also,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  the  same  distinctness,  that  th 
New  Testantient  firmly  establishes  the  Old  in  its  eternal  value,  as  the  foundation,  the 
preparation,  the  introductory  revelation,  on  which  it  rests.     (Matt.  v.  17  5".;  John  T. 
39;  Rom.  iii.  31.) 

d.  The  Oroanisu  or  the  New  Testahzmt. 
See  Lavbe  :  Matthew,  Am.  ed.  p.  24. 

«.  Thk  Oroakism  or  the  Old  Testaxest. 

The  book  of  the  Old  Covenant  as  the  prefiguration  of  the  New  Covenant,  or  of 
the  Advent  of  Christ. 

l\  The  Announcement  of  the  New  Covenant  in  the  Old.   The  Thorah  (the  law). 
u.  Genesis,  or  the  universal  foundation  of  the  theocratic  particularism,  and  of 
the  particularism  in  its  universal  destination  or  aim  and  tendency. 

b.  Exodus,  or  the  prophetic  and  moral  form  of  the  law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (the 
tabernacle  in  Exodus  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  place  for  the  law,  and  the 
law-giver.  It  is  the  place  of  the  human  cultus  only  in  a  secondary  point  of 
view.    Hence  the  tabernacle  appears  here,  and  not  first  in  Leviticus). 

c.  Leviticus,  or  the  priestly  and  ritual  form  of  the  law  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

d.  Numbers,  or  the  kingly  and  political  form  of  the  law  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(the  martial  host  of  God  and  its  march.    Typical  imperfection). 

e.  Deuteronomy,  as  the  reproduction  of  the  law  in  the  solemn  light  of  the  pro- 
phetic spiiit. 

2)  The  actual  typical  development  of  the  Old  Covenant  until  the  decline  of  ita 

typical  glory  and  the  preparation  for  its  ideal  glory.     Historical  books. 

a.  The  book  of  Joshua.  The  introduction  of  the  theocratic  people  into  the 
typical  inheritance  of  the  people  of  God.    The  conquest.    The  division. 

h.  The  book  of  Judges.  The  independent  expansion  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  in 
the  land  of  promise.  The  stages  of  apostasy,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
theocratic  heroes,  judges,  in  the  diflferent  tribes.  The  tribes  after  their  dark 
side.    As  an  appendix,  a  gleam  of  light,  the  little  book  of  Ruth. 

e.  The  books  of  Samuel,  or  the  collection  of  the  tribes  and  the  introduction  of 
the  kingdom  by  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges  (the  desecration  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  introduction  of  the  kingdom,  the  preparation  for  the  prophets  in 
the  stricter  sense,  through  the  schools  of  the  prophets).  The  first  book,  Saul 
the  rejected  king.     The  second  book,  David  the  king  called  of  God. 

dl  The  two  books  of  Kings.  The  theocratic  kingdom  from  its  highest  glory  to 
its  decay.  The  first  of  Solomon,  the  type  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace,  until  Elijah,  the  type  of  the  judgment  by  fire;  the  second 
from  the  ascension  of  Elijah,  or  the  apotheosis  of  the  law,  to  ,he  decline  of 
the  kingdom,  of  the  people  of  the  law. 
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e.  The  two  books  of  Chrouicles.  The  Old  Testament  history  of  the  kingdonc 
of  God,  in  a  theocratic  point  of  view,  from  Adam  until  the  order  for  the  re* 
turn  of  Israel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

f.  The  book  of  Ezra.  The  priestly  and  ritual  restoration  of  the  holy  people  an<^ 
the  temple. 

g.  Nehemiah.  The  theocratic  and  political  restoration  of  the  people  and  the 
holy  city. 

h.  Esther.     The  wonderful  salvation  and  change  in  the  history  of  the  people 
of  God,  during  the  exile,  dispersion,  and  persecution. 
8)  The  preliminary  New  Testament  bloom  of  Old  Testament  life  in  its  course  o< 
development. 

1.  The  theocratic  and  Messianic  Lyrics.    The  Psalms. 

2.  The  didactics  of  Solomon  in  their  universal  scope  and  tendency. 

a.  Job.  The  inscrutableness  and  vindication  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  especially  in  the  trials  of  the  pious. 

b.  The  trilogy  of  Solomon. 

a.  The  foundation  and  regulation  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  in  tht 

wisdom  of  God.     Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
§.  The  vanity  of  the  world  in  the  folly  of  human  designs,  which  do  not 
recognize  the  eternity,  in  the  divine  element.     Ecclesiastes. 
y.  The  transfiguration  of  the  world  through  love  (as  the  Old  Testament 
church  was  turned  away  from  Solomon  and  his  polygamy  and  mixed 
religion,  to  its  New  Testament  friend). 
4)   The  prophetic  images  or  representations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old. 
a.  The  four  great   prophets,  or  the   fundamental   relations  of  the   Messianic 
prophecy. 

1.  Isaiah.  The  personal  Christ  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  The  Apocalypse 
of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.). 

2.  Jeremiah.  The  prophetic  Messianic  kingdom  (ch.  xxx.-xxxiii.).  The 
prophetic  Martyrdom.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlv.-li.).  The 
Lamentations. 

A.  Ezekiel.     The  priestly  Messianic  kingdom.     The  Apocalypse  of  EzekieL 

The  death-valley  of  Israel,  and  that  of  Gog.    The  glorious  life  of  Israel. 

The  new  temple,  and  the  living  stream  issuing  from  it  for  the  heathen 

world. 

4   Daniel.    Throughout  Apocalyptic.    The  royal  Messianic  kingdom.    The 

world-monarchies  in  the  light  side  (ch.  ii.),  and  in  the  dark  side  (ch.  viL). 

Christ  and  the  typical  and  final  Antichrist.     This  and  the  other  world. 

Ik  The  twelve  minor  prophets,  or  the  special  relations  of  the  future  of  the 

Messianic  kingdom. 

1.  The  portal  of  the  prophetic  period.   The  book  of  Jonah,  or  the  raising  of 

the  universalism  above  the  particularism. 
i.  The  oppositions  of  the  old  sins  and  the  new  salvation. 

a.  Hosea,  or  the  marriage  covenant  broken  by  the  people,  and  the  new 

marriage  between  Jehovah  and  his  people. 
/8.  Joel.    The  locust-march  as  an  image  of  the  march  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  glory  of  flesh.     The  new  blossoming 
of  the  world  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
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y,  Amos.  The  completed  sins  and  the  completed  punishment  upon  the 
old  world,  even  upon  the  glory  of  the  old  temple,  and  the  redemption 
and  collecting  of  all  the  remnants  from  the  Heathen  and  Jews,  into  the 
plain  tabernacle  of  David. 

S.  Micah.    The  judgment  of  God  upon  the  mountains,  and  all  the  high 
places  and  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  appearaace  of  the  new  Savioui 
and  salvation  out  of  little  Bethlehem,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly. 
8.  The  visions  of  judgments. 

a.  Obadiah.  The  judgment  upon  Edom — as  the  type  of  Antichrist — filled 
with  envious  joy  over  his  fallen  brother. 

p.  Nahum.  The  judgment  upon  Nineveh  as  the  type  of  the  fleshly  Anti 
Christ,  the  apostate  world-power. 

y.  Habakkuk.  The  judgment  upon  Babylon,  as  the  type  of  the  demoniac, 
self-deifying  Antichrist. 

8.  Zephaniah.    The  day  of  anger  upon  the  whole  old  world.    The  judg- 
ment of  Judah,  introducing  the  dawn  of  salvation. 
4.  The  three  prophets  of  the  second  temple,  as  the  clearest  revealers  of  the 

advent  of  the  Messiah. 

a.  Haggai.  The  glory  of  the  second  temple  in  contrast  with  that  qf  the 
first.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  to  his  temple.  The  polluted  people. 
The  necessity  for  purification. 

p.  Zechariah.  The  future  of  the  Messiah  in  contrast  with  the  duration 
of  the  world-kingdoms.  1.  The  Messianic  kingdom  in  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  (ch.  i.-viii.  2).  The  Messiah  in  his  progress 
from  his  humiliation  to  his  exaltation,  ch.  ix.-xiv. 

y.  Malachi.  The  coming  day  of  the  Lord.  The  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  Messiah.  His  day  a  fiery  oven  for  the  godless.  A  sun  of 
righteousness  for  the  pious.  The  turning  of  Fathers  to  the  Children, 
of  Children  to  the  Fathers ;  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant. 

APPENDIX. 
THE  OLD  TE&TAMENT  APOGRTPHA. 

1)  In  relation  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Additions  to  the  books  of  Chronicles :  the  book  Judith,  Tobiah,  Baruch,  the 
prayer  of  Manasseh. 

Additions  to  the  book  of  Esther. 

Additions  to  the  writings  of  Solomon:  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Additions  to  Jeremiah  :  the  book  Baruch. 

Additions  to  Daniel:  history  of  Susannah,  of  the  Bel  at  Babylon,  of  the  Drar 
gon  at  Babylon,  the  prayer  of  Azariah,  the  song  of  the  three  men  in  the  furnace. 

Viewed  as  original  writings  through  the  claims  of  the  Septuagint :  the  booki 
of  Maccabees,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach. 

2)  Li  the  opposition  of  Hebraism  and  Alexandrianism. 

Hebraic :  Judith.  Hellenistic :  The  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  book  Tobiah.  The  2d  book  of  Maccabee* 

Jesus  Sirach. 
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The  1st  book  of  Maccabees. 
Additions  to  Esther. 
Additions  to  Daniel. 
Additions  to  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
8)   In  the  division  :  historical  books,  didactic  books,  prophetic  books. 

a.  Historical  books :  the  books  of  Maccabees. 

b.  Poetical  or  didactic  books :  the  book  Judith,  wisdom  of  Solomon,  Tobia^ 
Jesus  Sirach.     Additions  to  Esther,  to  Daniel,  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 

c.  Prophetic  books :  elementary  parts  of  Tobiah,  the  book  Baruch. 

There  was  a  complete  disappearance  of  prophecy  until  its  last  point,  John  the 
Baptist.  The  repression  of  Messianic  hopes  was  due  to  the  eminence  of  the  Macca- 
bean  house  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  consequence  of  which  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  only  a  secret  hope  of  the  pious  in  the  land. 

iS^  the  timid  clause  1  Mace.  xi7.  41.  Compare  the  Introduction  to  Ou  Old  Testament,  by  BiCBnii 
Lncx>,  Gerlach,  in  the  Caiwer  Handbook. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

AN  APPENPIX  ON  THE  SO-CALLED  DIFFICULT 
PLACES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  AS  THE  CEN- 
TRAL POINTS  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT RELIGION* 

To  the  paragraph  Archaeology  {see  §  14). 

The  so-called  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  brought  out  with  special 
distinctness  in  modem  times  by  the  Freethinkers  and  kindred  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  revelation:  these,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  Egyptian  jewels,  Balaam's  ass,  and 
the  arresting  of  the  sun  by  Joshua.  Although  the  most  renowned  attacks  upon  these 
and  similar  places  bear  upon  their  face  the  character,  partly  of  careless  malevolence, 
partly  of  childish  absurdity,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  difficulties  lie  as 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  faith,  to  many  cultivated  persons,  and  even  to  many  honest 
and  scientific  thinkers  of  our  day.  But  these  honest  sceptics  find  themselves  in  a 
truly  critical  position.  For,  while  on  one  side  they  are  driven  over  into  unbelief  by 
hypercritics  and  witlings,  there  is  oflfered  them  from  the  other  side  the  helping  hand 
of  an  apologetic  exegesis  which  has  created  in  many  cases  the  very  misconceptions 
from  which  it  would  free  doubting  spirits.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  stand  the  sceptical 
investigator  of  nature,  who  brings  the  nebulae  of  the  heavens  and  the  strata  of  the 
earth  as  witnesses  for  the  boundless  antiquity  of  the  world,  in  order  that  he  may 
charge  the  Bible,  even  in  its  first  line,  with  error  in  its  computation  of  time  ;  the  pan. 
theistic  worldling,  who  finds  in  the  human-like  tongue  of  the  biblical  God  the 
characteristic  mark  of  childish  tradition ;  the  deistic  moralist,  who,  in  the  history  of 
tha  marriages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  supposed  robbery  of  the  Egyptian  treasure* 
•t  the  command  of  God,  detects  with  boasting  the  original  conflict  of  the  Bible  with 

•  Taken  from  the  anthor'a  article  In  the  German  Journal  for  Chriatian  Scienu  and  Chrlstiau  Life  for  1867. 
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pure  morals ;  the  infidel,  who  from  of  old  has  always  taken  his  most  cheerful  ride  upon 
Balaam's  ass;  the  swaggering  skirmisher,  who  uses  the  arresting  of  the  sun  by  Joshua 
in  order  that  he  may  put  the  host  of  the  Lord  to  flight.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the 
apologetic  exegesis  seeks  in  nearly  all  cases  to  rescue  the  assaulted  positions  only  by 
the  most  modest  defensive,  while  it  brings  into  view  now  the  incorrect  exegetical 
understanding  of  the  word,  then  the  figurative  allegorical  expressions  of  the  writer, 
then  the  natural  side  of  the  extraordinary  events,  and  lastly  the  wonderful  power  ol 
God.  It  cannot  be  denied  indeed  that  in  this  way  very  important  aid  has  been  gained 
to  the  clearing  and  justification  of  the  Old  Testament  text.  But  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  these  isolated  processes  leave  the  diflSculties  in  their  totality  esser*ially  un- 
removed,  while  in  many  ways  they  contribute  to  them,  and  confirm  them.  We  are 
very  far  from  demanding  that  the  Apologetics  in  this  field  should  make  the  darkest 
secrets  unobjectionable  to  the  unbeliever,  or  plain  and  comprehensible  to  the  sceptic. 
The  oflfence  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will  have  its  eternal  significance  for  the  ungodly  world, 
even  in  these  questionable  places.  But  this  isolated,  disconnected  method  of  defence 
can  never  bring  into  clear  view,  that  it  is  the  divine  understanding  of  revelation  itself 
which  brings  forward  these  very  facts,  at  which  the  human  understanding  in  its 
worldly  direction  must  take  oflfence.  The  generic,  that  which  is  common  in  all  these 
difficulties,  and  the  divine  reason  and  wisdom  which  appear  distinctly  in  them — in  a 
word,  the  positive  glory  of  revelation  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  The  studied 
way  in  which  they  (the  apologists)  only  defend,  but  do  not  glorify  them  as  the  great 
proof  of  the  work  of  God,  the  hurried  joy  with  which  they  pass  from  them,  the  em- 
barrassment with  which  they  gladly  avoid  the  dark  riddles,  in  that  they  rest  in  general 
upon  the  almighty  miraculous  strength  of  God,  neither  meets  the  necessities  of  inquir- 
ng  spirits,  nor  the  requirements  of  faith  in  the  church,  nor  the  necessities  of  knowledge 
.n  theology.  It  is  only  when  the  central  point  of  the  oflfence  at  the  Old  Testament 
in  our  day,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  glory  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  that  we  can  satisfy  the  honest  doubt,  or  the  very  end  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  glance  at  the  most  considerable  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  will  illustrate 
what  has  been  said.  Here  truly  we  meet,  first  of  all,  the  miracles  of  Christ,  his  super- 
natural birth,  his  resurrection,  in  a  word  the  chief  facts  of  hig  life,  and  the  doctrines 
connected  with  them  of  his  deity,  the  trinity,  the  atonement,  and  his  coming  to  judg- 
ment, i.  e.,  all  the  great  mysteries  which  appear  to  the  sceptic  as  pre-eminently  an 
oflfence  and  foolishness.  The  old  apologists  have  limited  themselves  here  generally  to 
a  discursive  defence;  they  have  taken  refuge  even  here  on  one  side  in  evasions  and 
mere  attempts  to  invalidate  objections,  and  on  the  other  side  in  the  direct  support  of 
God,  and  for  the  most  part  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  any  price,  by  the 
great  riddles  which  they  should  have  solved.  But  the  modern  churchly  theology  has 
long  since  risen  above  this  miserable  defensive.  It  brings  out  the  mysteries  and  those 
things  full  of  mystery,  at  which  men  stumble,  as  the  very  heart  of  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  it  shows  that  the  very  glory  of  the  New  Testament  reveals  itself 
in  thera. 

The  same  must  be  altogether  true  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament.     Bj 
how  much  more  remarkable  the  phenomenon,  darker  the  riddle,  stronger  the  objection, 
by  so  much  greater  must  be  the  significance  of  the  fact  in  question,  go  much  richei, 
its  revealed  contents,  so  much  more  glorious  its  divine  fulness  of  the  spirit. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  central  points  of  the  glory  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion.     Each  difficulty  marks  a  peculiar  rejection  of  false  heather 
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views  of  the  world,  through  the  very  point  of  the  difficulty,  in  which  the  true  revealed 
new  of  the  world  is  disclosed.  We  will  endeavor,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  sketd) 
the  chief  elements  in  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 


The  Account  of  the  Creation.  The  Records  of  the  pure  idea  of  the  Creation,  of  the  pore  idea  of  God,  of  the 
ideas  of  Nature  and  the  World  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  view  of  the  World,  especiallj  to  the  Theo- 
gonisac,  Cosmogonistic,  Deistic,  Naturalistic,  Pantheistic,  and  Dualistic  AssompUonB  (Gen.  L). 

The  Pantheist  takes  offence  here,  because  the  record  speaks  of  an  tiemally  present 
God,  and,  over  against  the  same,  of  a  temporal  world  which  the  eternal  God  has 
called  into  being  through  his  word ;  the  dualist  stumbles  at  the  assumption  that  even 
matter  itself,  the  original  substance  of  the  world,  has  sprung  from  the  creative 
power  of  God ;  the  deist,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  the  assumption  that  God,  after  the 
days'  works  were  completed,  had  then  rested,  a  childish  dream,  which  ignores  the 
idea  of  omnipotence  ;  the  naturalist  believes  that  with  the  co-working  of  omnipotence 
from  moment  to  moment  the  idea  of  the  natural  orderly  development  of  things  is 
destroyed ;  philosophy  generally  thinks  that  it  is  here  dealing  with  a  myth,  which  is 
arranged  partly  through  its  orthodox  positiveness,  and  partly  through  its  sensuous 
pictures  or  images ;  the  modern  sceptical  natural  philosoper  makes  it  a  matter  of 
ridicule  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  should  first  be  formed  in  the  fourth  creative 
day,  and  indeed  that  the  whole  universe  is  viewed  as  rendering  a  service  to  this  little 
vrovld ;  that  the  heavenly  light  should  have  existed  before  the  heavenly  lights,  but 
especially  that  the  original  world  should  have  arisen  only  6000  years  ago,  and  that 
its  present  form,  for  which  millions  of  years  are  requisite,  should  have  been  attained 
in  the  brief  period  of  six  ordinary  days.  But  the  opponents  who  differ  most  widely 
agree  in  this,  that  it  is  fabulous,  that  the  Bible  should  make  a  perfectly  accurate 
report  of  pre-historical  things,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  the  insufficient  replies  made  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
earlier  apologetics.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  theology  of  the  schools 
has  here  occasioned  a  circle  of  misconceptions,  which  the  latest  theology  of  the  church 
has  in  great  measure  removed. 

The  deciding  word  as  to  this  first  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has 
already  been  uttered  long  since  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  world  was  made  (prepared)  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.*  The  record  of  creation 
is  therefore  a  record  of  the  very  fii-st  act  of  faith,  and  then  of  the  very  first  act  of  rev- 
elation, which,  as  such,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  following,  and  in  its  result 
reproduces  itself  in  the  region  of  faith,  from  the  beginning  on  to  the  end  of  days.  It 
is  the  monotheistic  Christian  creative  word,  the  special  watchword  of  the  pure  believ- 
ing view  of  the  world.  JSx  itngue  leonem.  The  first  leaf  of  scripture  goes  at  a 
single  step  across  the  great  abyss  of  materialism  into  which  the  entire  heathen  view  of 
he  world  had  fallen,  and  which  no  philosophic  system  has  known  how  to  avoid,  imtil 

•  When  Delitzach  (Gen.  p.  42)  opposes  to  the  view  of  Kurtz,  that  the  accoaat  of  the  creaUon  is  the  re«nlt  of  a  clrcl« 
•f  -Heioni,  looking  backward*,  the  assertion,  that  it  is  an  historical  tradition,  flowing  from  divine  Instruction,  the  qne«- 
Km.  still  remains  open,  by  what  means  that  instruction  was  made  available  to  man.  "We,  with  Delitzsch,  are  her« 
»PlH>sed  to  the  vision.  For  in  the  vision  there  is  a  voluntaiy  subjective  state,  wishing  to  see,  when  there  Bboold  be 
M1I7  a  sabjeetivity  01  possibility  of  sight. 
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perfected  by  this.  Pantheism  here  meets  its  refutation  in  the  word  of  the  eternal 
personal  God  of  creation,  and  the  world  established  by  his  almighty  word ;  abstract 
i,heism,  in  the  production  of  the  world  out  of  the  living  word  of  God;  dualism,  in  the 
doctrine  that  God  has  created  matter  itself;  naturalism,  in  tlie  clear  evidence  of  the 
positive  divine  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  origin  of  every  new  step  in  nature 
With  the  pure  idea  of  God,  we  win  at  the  same  time  the  pure  idea  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  pure  idea  of  creation,  the  pure  idea  of  nature.  Creation  goes  through  all 
nature,  in  so  far  as  God,  from  one  step  in  nature  to  another,  ever  jn'oduces  in  a  crea- 
tive way  the  new  and  higher;  at  last  man,  after  his  bodily  organic  manifestation.  On 
the  other  hand  also  the  idea  of  nature  runs  through  the  whole  idea  of  creation,  in  so 
far  as  God  has  endowed  every  creative  principle  which  he  has  placed  in  the  world 
with  its  own  law  of  development,  and  with  a  conditioned  independence ;  to  plants,  to 
animals,  and  to  man.  The  creation  reaches  its  perfection  and  glory  in  the  human  spir- 
ituality, since  in  this  it  approaches  or  is  a  revelation  of  the  divine  life ;  in  his  freedom 
nature  is  glorified,  since  its  relative  independence  is  here  laised  to  the  free  blessed  life 
of  men  in  God.  Just  as  the  biblical  idea  of  God  is  free  from  the  heathen  element  of  a 
passive  deity,  who  suffers  the  world  to  flow  out  from  himself,  so  the  biblical  idea  of  the 
world  is  free  from  the  heathen  assumption  that  the  world  is  some  magical  transforma- 
tion of  existing  material,  or  even  of  a  positive  nonentity.  And  as  the  biblical  idea  of 
creation  will  not  tolerate  the  absolutist's  assumption  of  an  abstract  deified  omnipo- 
tence, which  neither  limits  nor  communicates  itself,  so  the  biblical  idea  of  nature  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  naturalistic  assumption,  which  derives  all  the  forms  in  nature 
out  of  one  general  creative  act,  and  holds  that  one  step  in  nature  produces  another. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  objections  which  the  most  illustrious  and  popular 
natural  philosophers  have  raised  against  the  work  of  the  fourth  creative  day.  That 
the  light  was  before  the  light-bearers;  that  the  appearance  of  the  firmament  to  the 
earth  was  first  manifested  in  the  same  day  in  which  the  earth  was  discovered  to  the 
firmament;  that  for  man,  from  his  stand-point,  the  earth  formed  an  important  contrast 
with  the  vastness  of  the  heavens ;  this  does  not  require  many  words.  But  the  day- 
works  and  the  age  of  the  world  ?  The  Mosaic  computation,  it  is  said,  allows  about 
6000  years  for  the  history  of  man.  For  the  entire  universe  there  is  then  the 
higher  antiquity  of — an  added  week — the  six  creative  days.  But  these  six  days,  the 
most  recent  scientific  churchly  exegesis  *  says,  are  symbolical  days,  i.  e.,  six  periods 
of  the  development  of  creation.  The  evenings,  it  is  said  further,  mark  the  epochs 
of  destruction,  the  revolutions  of  the  world  in  its  progress ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mornings  mark  the  epochs  of  the  new  and  higher  structure  of  the  world.  The  fact 
that,  in  the  Hebrew  designation,  day  often  denotes  a  period  of  time,  and  that  these 
days  are  here  spoken  of  before  the  cosmical  organization  of  the  world  into  the  planetary 
system,  favors  this  view.  To  this  we  must  add  the  prophetic  biblical  style  of  the  nar- 
rative. Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  defender  of  the  pure  sense  of  scripture  can  hear 
these  natural  philosophers  speak  of  the  thousands  and  millions  of  years  of  the  earth's 
development  with  a  serene  smile,  as  an  investigator  of  the  Bible,  namely:  but  whether 
BS  au  investigator  of  nature  is  another  question.    For  the  recent  natural  philosophy  ap 

•  Baamgartcn  indeed  still  holJo  ^o  the  ordinary  days  (Com.  upon  the  Pentateuch  i,  14).  "The  word  day  (ci^l 
li  primarily  day  and  not  period,  and  here  this  word  is  used  for  the  first  time."  But  we  say  that  just  for  this  verv 
leason  the  word  day  must  here  designate  a  period.  The  ordinary  day  of  the  earth  is  not  the  oilglnal  form  of  the  day, 
but  the  day  of  God,  the  day  of  heaven.  Thus  even  the  light  precedes  the  llght-bearors.  How  endlessly  diversified 
tre  the  days  in  the  universe  I  But  the  original  form  Is  the  day  of  Ood.  Compare  also  Delitzbob,  Gentais,  p  61.— 
But  also  Keil,  in  his  CommenUiry  ujion  Genesis.— A..  Q.] 
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pears  extremely  rash  in  surrounding  itself  with  its  millions  of  years,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  nature,  nor  in  accordance  with  its  formation.  The  defender  of  the  biblical  text,  aa 
the  friend  of  nature,  may  be  allowed  the  word :  "We  grant  you  willingly  your  thou 
sands  of  years  for  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  the  world.  But  bethink  yourselves 
well.  According  to  the  laws  of  present  nature,  it  develops  itself  very  rapidly  in  all 
I  je  first  effusions  and  stages  of  its  life ;  on  the  contrary,  you  require  for  the  first  glow 
ing  seeds  of  life  and  living  structures  an  endlessly  slow  lapse  of  time.  In  nature  we  80« 
all  subordinate  things  arise  and  disappear  quickly ;  jou  require  aeons  for  the  first  rudest 
fundamental  forms  of  creation.  If  the  spirit  of  scripture  absolve  you  in  this  lavish  use 
of  millions  of  years  for  the  cooling  of  the  globes  of  gas,  and  the  formation  of  primitive 
monsters,  ask  yourselves  whether  the  spirit  of  nature  will  grant  you  absolution ! 

But,  from  the  records  of  creation,  you  can  learn  that  nature  rests  upon  the  prin 
ciples  of  creation,  unfolds  itself  in  living  contrasts,  completes  itself  in  ascending  lines, 
and  is  glorified  in  man  and  his  divine  destination,  ».  «,,  in  other  words,  that  nature 
springs  out  from  the  miracle,  through  miraculous  stages  (new  principles  of  creation), 
ascends  from  step  to  step,  and  in  the  miracle  of  the  perfect  image  of  God  reaches  its 
new  birth. 

XL 

Paradise,  or  the  Records  of  the  original  ideal  state  of  the  Earth  and  the  Human  Race.  (Gen.  il. ; 

Paradise,  it  is  said,  is  a  beautiful  myth,  growing  out  of  mythical  ideas  of  the  earth 
which  the  oldest  geographers  entertained.  Thus  also  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  serpent  are  regarded  as  mythical  traditions.  Thus 
the  great  theocratic  element,  which  lies  in  the  account  of  Paradise,  is  entirely  lost. 
Of  the  first  great  historical  type  we  have  only  left  a  fantastic  philosophic  hypothesis 
concerning  the  commencement  of  the  race,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  theology  of 
the  schools,  which  views  the  account  of  Paradise  not  only  as  throughout  historical, 
but  as  barely  historical,  in  opposition  to  its  symbolical  import,  has  here  pre-eminently 
prepared  the  way  for  misconceptions  and  misinterpretation. 

As  the  fourth  stream  of  Paradise,  the  Euphrates  and  its  source  cannot  be  a  myth, 
so  neither  can  the  four  streams  generally.  And  as  the  first  man  is  not  a  myth,  so 
neither  is  his  first  residence.  But  on  the  other  side  also  the  streams  and  trees  of 
Paradise  are  just  as  little  to  be  regarded  as  barely  natural,  or  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural history  of  Paradise,  or  the  mere  individual  forms,  particularities,  of  the  pre-histor- 
ical  world. 

Thesignificanceof  Paradise  is  this,  that  it  declares  the  original  ideal  state  of  the 
earth  and  the  human  race,  the  unity  of  the  particular  and  the  general,  the  unity  of 
spirit  and  nature,  the  unity  of  spiritual  innocence  and  the  physical  harmony  of  nature, 
the  unity  of  the  fall  and  the  distarbance  of  nature — lastly,  the  unity  of  fiicts  and  their 
symbolical  meaning,  which  both  the  barely  literal  and  mythical  explanations  of  the 
record  rend  asunder. 

There  was  a  paradise  and  it  was  local,  but  it  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  ideal 
paradisiac  earth.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  four  streams.  Whether  the  origi- 
nal source  of  the  four  streams  is  not  marked  by  the  stream  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  may  be  left  undecided;  it  is  enough  that  it  was  actually  one,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  symbol  of  all  the  fountains  of  blessing  upon  the  earth.  Whether  the  tree 
•)f  life  was  one  physical  plant,  or  rather  the  gloiification  of  nature,  with   th^   definite 
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form  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  garden,  is  a  matter  of  question  ;  as  a  sjrmbo 
it  designates  the  total  healing  and  living  strength  of  nature  under  the  revelation  of 
the  Spirit.  The  tree  placed  as  a  test  of  obedience  existed  in  some  one  form,  but 
with  it  all  nature  is  in  some  measure  designated  as  a  test.  But  the  serpent  as  a 
tempter  of  the  other  world  is  not  only  the  type  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  but,  as  a 
primitive  reptile,  the  type  of  its  brutality,  its  degradation,  and  its  subjection. 

As  the  account  of  the  creation  declares  the  opposition  and  harmony  between  God 
and  the  world,  so  the  account  of  Paradise  declares  the  opposition  and  the  harmony 
between  the  spirit  and  nature.  Here  you  have  the  connection  between  the  actual 
primitive  man  and  the  ideal  man,  between  man  and  the  earth,  between  the  fact  and 
the  idea :  the  consecrated  bodily  nature,  the  consecrated  senses,  the  consecrated, 
indeed  sacramental,  pleasure,  and  on  the  other  side  human  talent,  freedom,  and 
responsibility. 

Break  this  golden  band  between  spirit  and  nature,  between  the  actual  fact  and 
the  symbol,  and  you  fall  back  into  that  old  accursed  opposition  between  spiritualism 
and  materialism,  which  burdened  the  heathen  world  and  will  run  through  all  your 
moral  ascetic   and  philosophic  ideas  as  a  fatal  cleft. 


ra. 

The  First  Human  Pair :  the  Records  of  the  ideal  and  actual  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  and  of  the  mal« 
and  female  Nature  in  the  true  Marriage  (Gen.  ii. ). 

With  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pen,  the  biblical  view  of  the  world  places  itself  abovd 
the  aboriginal  doctrines  of  every  heathen  people,  and  all  national  pride  and  haughti- 
ness, with  the  barbarism  and  hatred  which  are  connected  with  it.  In  a  few  lines  it 
records  the  equality  by  birth  of  the  male  and  female  sexes,  the  mystical  nature  of 
true  marriage,  the  sanctity  of  the  married  and  domestic  life,  and  condemns  the  hea- 
then degradation  of  woman,  the  sexual  lawlessness  or  lust,  as  also  the  theosophic  and 
monkish  contempt  of  the  sexual  nature.  Weighed  in  this  balance,  Aristotle,  G''egory 
VII.  and  Jacob  Boehm  have  been  found  wanting. 

Strauss  asserts  that  the  generic  varieties  of  the  human  race,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
old  aboriginal  traditions,  has  now  become  anew  the  common  doctrine  of  the  natural 
philosopher,  and  philosophy.  Then  it  would  follow  that  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  Shubert, 
Karl  Von  Raumer,  John  MuUer  (the  anatomist),  and  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  who 
have  taught  the  generic  unity  of  the  human  race,  are  not  natural  philosophers. 


rr. 

The  Fall  and  Judgment,  or  the  Records  of  the  historical  as  opposed  to  the  ideal  and  natnral  character 
of  the  Sin  of  the  Creature,  of  the  Holiness  of  the  Divine  Judgment,  and  of  the  connection  and  oppo> 
dtion  between  Sin  and  Evil  (Gen.  iii.). 

The  record  of  the  actual  fall  stands  there  as  an  eternal  judgment  upon  the  the. 
cretical  fall,  the  human  view  of  moral  evil,  especially  upon  the  errors  of  Dualism  and 
Manicheisin,  Pelagianism  and  Pantheism.  This  explains  the  numerous  and  strong 
objections  which  the  most  diverse  systems  in  old  and  modern  times  have  raised 
against  this  record.  The  earthly  origin  of  evil  out  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  ofi'ends 
Dualism,  which  derives  it  from  an  evil  leity,  from  dark  matter,  or  from  the  suprera- 
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acy  of  sense.  Although  the  serpent  sustains  the  doctrine  that,  prior  to  the  fall  of 
man,  siu  had  existed  in  a  sphere  on  the  other  side,  working  through  demoniac  agency 
upon  this  (for  the  serpent  was  not  created  evil,  Gen.  i.  25,  generally  not  even  fitted 
for  evil,  and  can  only  be  regarded  therefore  as  the  organ  of  a  far  different  evil  power), 
yet  the  visible  picture  of  the  fall  in  this  sphere,  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  fall  in  that 
could  only  have  risen  through  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature.  But,  if  w€ 
observe  the  progress  of  sin  from  the  first  sin  of  Eve  to  the  fratricide  of  Cain ;  if  we 
view  the  opposition  between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  intimation  of  the  moral  freedom 
of  Cain  himself,  so  the  Augustinian  view,  raising  original  sin  to  absolute  original 
death,  receives  its  illumination  and  its  just  limits.  But  how  every  Pelagian  view  of 
life  falls  before  this  record,  as  it  brings  into  prominence  the  causal  connection  between 
the  sin  of  the  spirit  world  and  that  of  man,  between  the  sin  of  the  woman  and  the 
man,  between  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  and  their  own  sinfulness  and  the  sinfulness 
of  their  posterity!  If  we  take  into  view  the  stages  of  the  development  of  evil  in  the 
genesis  of  the  first  sin,  how  limited  and  vapid  appears  the  modem  view,  which  re- 
gards the  senses  as  the  prime  starting  point  of  evil !  But  when  Pantheism  asserts 
the  necessity  of  sin,  or  rather  of  the  fall,  as  the  necessary  transition  of  men  from  the 
state  of  pure  innocence  to  that  of  conscious  freedom,  the  simple  remark,  that  the 
ingenuousness  of  Adam  would  have  been  carried  directly  on  in  the  proper  way,  if 
he  had  stood  the  test,  just  as  Christ  through  his  sinlessness  has  reached  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  has  actually  shown  that  sin, 
notwithstanding  its  inweaving  with  human  nature,  does  not  belong  to  its  very  being, 
clearly  refutes  the  assertion.  But  how  clear  is  the  explanation  of  evil,  of  punish- 
ment and  of  judgment,  as  it  meets  us  in  this  account.  .That  the  natural  evil  does 
not  belong  to  the  moral,  but,  notwithstanding  its  inward  connection  with  it,  is  still 
the  divine  counteracting  force  against  it ;  that  punishment  is  to  redeem  and  purify; 
that  from  the  very  acme  of  the  judgment  breaks  forth  the  promise  and  salvation ; 
these  truths,  which  are  far  above  every  high  anti-christian  view  of  the  world,  make  it 
apparent  that  the  first  judgment  of  God,  as  a  type  of  the  world-redeeming  judgment 
of  God,  has  found  its  completion  in  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 


V. 

T%e  Maerobioiy  or  the  long-lived  Fathers  and  Enoch,  or  the  Revelation  of  the  Difference  between  the  ideal 

and  historical  Human  Death. 

The  loT?g  lives  of  the  Fathers,  the  years  of  Methuselah,  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
are  difficult  riddles  to  the  ordinary  worldly  view,  which  recognizes  no  distinction 
between  the  ideal  death  {L  e.,  the  original  form,  resembling  a  metamorphism,  of  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  human  life),  and  the  historical  death.  But 
this  difference  is  here  clearly  made  known  in  these  facts.  Originally,  there  was  f^rant- 
ed  to  man  a  form  of  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  life,  which  is  closed 
through  the  historical  death,  until  it  appears  again  in  the  glorification  of  the  risen 
Christ  and  the  declaration  of  the  Apostles  (1  Cor.  xv. ;  2  Cor.  v.).  With  sin  the 
historical  death  makes  its  inroads  upon  humanity.  But  it  can  only,  slowly  creeping 
from  within  outward,  break  through  the  strong  resistance  of  the  original  physiciU 
human  nature;  hence  the  long  lives  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Here  the  spiritual 
power  cf  death  has  first  gradually  penetrated  the  physical  nature;  this  is  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  long  lives  of  the  antediluvians.  The  spiritual  power  of  the  life  of  Chiist, 
as  it  runs  parallel  with  the  old  death  in  its  progress  from  within  outward,  will  at  the 
last  permeate  the  physical  nature  again ;  and  then  will  the  long  lives  appear  again. 
But,  as  the  last  Macrobioi  shall  attain  the  original  form  of  the  ideal  death,  the  trans- 
lation, so  in  an  exceptive  way  Enoch  through  his  piety  obtained  it  of  old.  Therefore 
he  stands  also  as  the  citadel  of  immortality,  of  the  victory  over  death,  and  of  the  ideal 
form  of  translation,  in  the  midst  of  the  death  periods  of  the  primitive  fathers ;  in  him- 
self alone  a  sufficient  voucher,  that  the  Old  Testament  in  its  very  first  pages  li 
stamped  with  these  ideas. 

In  these  leaves  also  we  possess  the  records  of  that  idea  of  death  by  which  the 
faith  of  revelation  strides  victoriously  away  from  all  the  ordinary  ideas  of  death  11 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

VI. 

The  Flood,  and  the  Ark,  or  the  Glorification  of  all  the  great  Judgments  of  God  upon  the  World ;  and 
of  all  the  counter- working  forms  of  Salvation,  as  they  begin  with  the  Ark  and  are  completed  in  the 
Church  (Gen.  vi.-viii.). 

The  great  water-flood  is  established,  through  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
people,  as  the  great  event  of  traditionary  antiquity.  But  the  deluge  and  the  ark  I 
Let  it  be  observed  here,  however,  that  just  as  the  idea  of  punishment  explains  the 
undeniably  existing  natural  evil,  so  the  light  of  the  deluge  illuminates  the  wild  waves 
of  the  great  water-flood.  And  just  as  out  of  the  first  curse  sprang  the  blessing  of 
the  promise,  so  salvation,  the  saving  ai'k,  was  borne  upon  the  waves  of  the  first  final 
judgment.  In  this  light  the  deluge  is  the  great  type  of  all  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  and  therefore  especially  of  baptism,  which  introduces  the  Christian 
into  the  communion  of  the  completed  redeeming  judgment  of  God,  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross. 

The  first  general  world  judgment  was  introduced  through  the  universal  dominion, 
and  the  unshaken  establishment,  of  human  corruption.  But  this  was  brought  about 
through  the  ungodly  mariiages,  the  misalliances  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  men,  i.  e.,  the  posterity  of  Seth  ani  of  Cain.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
the  Alexandrian  Exegesis  and  that  of  the  earliest  Church  Fathers  have  introduced 
the  difficulty  into  the  text,  that  the  sons  of  God  were  angels.  Kurtz  still  asserts 
that  the  Bni  Elohim  are  elsewhere  only  used  of  angels.  But  if  the  vicegerents  of  God 
on  the  earth  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6)  are  called  Elohim,  and  Bni  Eljon,  they  may  even  much 
more  be  called  Bni  Elohim,  in  a  position  in  which  they  should  have  defended  the  di- 
vine upon  the  earth,  but  rather  betrayed  it.  The  connection,  according  to  which  the 
fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  the  fifth  of  those  of  Seth,  author- 
izes us  to  expect  that  here  both  genealogies  are  united.  After  the  history  has  shown 
how  the  curse  of  sin  has  spread  itself  with  the  human  arts,  in  the  line  of  Cain 
namely,  even  polygamy  and  murder  glorified  through  the  abuse  of  poetry,  how 
on  the  contrary  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  advanced  for  a  long  time  in  the  line 
©f  Seth,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  redemption,  it  now  shows  how,  through  the 
misalliances  referred  to,  the  corruption  became  not  only  prevalent  but  giant-like  and 
incurable.  These  false  unions,  based  upon  a  principle  of  apostasy,  and  which  made 
evident  the  profound  connection  between  idolatry  and  whoredom,  produced  a  race  of 
•piritual  bastards,  who  turned  the  very  spirituality  inherited  from  their  fathers  intc 
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gin.  To  look  away  from  the  fabulous  in  the  assumption  of  a  marriage  connection  be- 
tween angels  and  men,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  deception  of  the  daughters  of  men 
through  heavenly  angelic  forms,  should  be  stated  as  a  phenomenon  of  obduracy,  and 
a  cause  of  the  flood.  Here  also  the  idea  of  apostasy,  the  yielding  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  the  ungodly  world,  and  the  judgment  springing  therefrom,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  great  historical  type ;  a  significant  portent,  for  the  history  of  Israel  aa 
for  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  that,  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  judgment  upon  the  world,  an  election  from  all 
creatures  should  enter  into  the  ark,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  fact,  that  with  the 
election  of  humanity  a  pure  kernel  of  the  creature  world  should  be  carried  through 
the  last  final  judgment,  into  a  higher  order  of  things.  It  should  be  observed  by  the 
way,  that  the  three  birds,  the  raven  and  two  doves,  must  be  regarded  as  the  symbok 
of  the  three  diiferent  exodes  from  the  external  church,  so  soon  as  we  view  the  ark 
itself  as  the  symbol  of  the  church  of  salvation.  This  significance  is  not  feir-fetcbed 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  view  only  ravens  flee  from  the  Church,  in  the  assurance  of 
antichristian  spirits  only  doves,  or  the  children  of  the  Spirit. 


VIL 

ITie  Tower  of  Babd,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  and  the  Teleology  of  Heathenism  (Gen.  xi.). 

The  monotonous  Augustinian  view  of  the  hereditary  relations  of  humanity  finds 
already  its  correction  in  the  opposition  between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  still  more  in 
that  between  the  line  of  Seth  and  the  line  of  Cain.  We  see,  indeed,  how  death 
reigns  through  sin,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  and  how  at  last  corruption,  working  in  the 
ine  of  Cain,  brought  it  to  destruction.  While,  however,  the  typical  saviour  of  the 
race  and  of  the  earth,  Noah,  came  from  the  line  of  Seth,  and  out  of  its  ruins,  and 
while  before  him  there  was  opposed  only  a  line  of  blessing  and  of  the  curse  (both 
moreover  only  in  a  relative  degree),  there  is  formed  in  the  sons  of  Noah  a  threefold 
spiritual  genealogy :  the  line  of  the  curse,  of  which  Ham  or  more  definitely  Canaan 
is  the  representative,  stands  opposed  not  only  to  a  genealogy  of  divine  blessing  in 
Shem,  but  also  of  worldly  blessings  in  Japheth.  Still,  both  are  girt  around  by  the 
circle  of  sin  and  death.  And  as  in  the  primitive  race  the  earliest  development  appears 
in  the  line  of  Cain,  so  now  in  the  new  race  in  the  line  of  Ham.  Nimrod  founds  the 
old  Babylonian  kingdom.  But  the  people  assemble  at  Babel  in  order  to  found,  in 
the  tower  reaching  to  heaven,  the  symbol  of  an  all-embracing  human  world  mon- 
archy.* 

Beauty,  lust,  anarchy,  brought  the  first  race  to  destruction ;  an  enthusiastic  civili- 
zation,  lust  of  empire,  glory,  desire  for  display,  and  despotism  threaten  to  destroy 
the  second.  And  now  Shem  and  Japheth  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  blessing  in  the 
earliest  development  of  the  power  of  Ham,  in  the  Hamitic  phantom  of  human  glory. 
Hence  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  which  as  truly  springs  out  of  the  deep  spiritual 
errors  of  the  people,  as  it  was  positively  sent  from  above.  Now  Shem  and  Japheth 
could  each  in  their  own  direction  cultivate  the  blessing  of  spiritual  piety  which  wat 

I 

♦  Delitzsch  Bays  of  Nimrod  (p.  223)  "  through  hie  name  T^BJ  (from  ti^^  to  rige  np,  digtnrb),  he  repreeenti  tha 
revocation,  In  his  dominion  the  deapotiam.  These  two  extremes,  the  monarchical  state  has  never  bsen  able  to 
remova,  from  its  impure  beginning  onwarda."  What  be  eaye,  however,  avails  only  In  ita  full  sense  of  the  gr»a' 
kurld  monaribies 
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their  inheritance.  And  even  within  the  race  of  Ham  the  curse  of  impiety  was  inter 
rupted  through  the  mutual  relations  and  influence  in  which  it  was  placed  with  Shem 
and  Japheth.  Scattered  around  the  tower,  the  people  spread  themselves  into  th« 
world,  according  to  their  peculiarities,  after  the  outline  of  the  table  (Gen.  x.).  The 
^reat  value  of  this  table  has  been  recognized  again  in  recent  times.  But  this  also 
must  be  kept  in  view,  that  in  the  dispersion  of  the  people  we  have  revealed  the  pecu- 
liar teleology  of  heathenism.  It  has  a  prevailingly  admonitory,  and  yet  preserving 
character.  The  people  should  not  lose  their  peculiar  character  under  the  despotism 
of  imperial  uniformity.  They  should  develop  themselves  according  to  all  their 
peculiarities,  in  their  different  languages.  Above  all,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
development  of  Shem. 

vin. 

T7u  Separation  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  Israelitisb  People  in  him ;  the  Teleology  of  Judaism  (Gen.  zil  ff). 

The  mere  worldly  culture,  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  has  found  great 
difficulty  with  the  biblical  doctrine  that  God  had  chosen  Abraham  from  among  the 
people,  and  in  him  chosen  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  an  elect  people,  above  all  the 
most  cultivated  nations.  Critics,  who  usually  find  no  difficulties  in  the  diversities  of 
the  nations,  and  praise  beyond  measure  the  peculiar  prei'ogatives  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  will  not  see  in  these  facts,  that  Israel  was  in  Abraham  the  chosen  people,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view.  But  even  here  historical  facts  correspond  to  the  divine 
purpose,  and  bear  practical  testimony  to  it.  Israel  has  realized  the  blessing  of  its 
peculiar  religious  disposition  in  its  revealed  religion.  But  in  this  blessing  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  has  been  made  known. 

The  later  Jews  have  indeed  preverted  their  election  into  the  caricature  of  phar^ 
isaic  particularism.  And,  in  many  cases,  unbelief  and  doubt  have  been  contending 
with  this  caricature,  while  they  supposed  that  they  were  contending  with  the  scripture 
doctrine  itself.  But  the  word  of  the  scripture  runs  thus :  "  In  thee  (Abraham)  and 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Ch.  xii.  6.)  That  this  pas« 
sage  does  not  say :  *'  In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  bless  themselves,  or 
wish  themselves  blessed,"  is  evident  from  the  preceding  words:  "I  will  bless  them, 
that  bless  thee"  (Ch.  xii.  3  *).  This  then  is  the  teleology  of  Judaism.  As  the  heathen 
are  scattered  into  all  the  world,  in  order,  through  their  peculiar  forms  of  culture,  to 
prepare  the  vessels  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  in  Israel,  so  Israel  is  separated  from 
among  the  nations,  to  be  a  peculiar  people  of  faith,  in  order  to  become  the  organ  of 
salvation  for  all  nations. 

IX. 

The  Offering  of  Isaac,  or  the  Sanctification  of  the  Israelitish  Sacrifice,  and  the  Rejection  of  the  Abomina- 
tion of  the  Heathen. 

We  have  here  the  most  striking  instance,  in  which  the  orthodox  school  theology, 
through  its  insufficient,  narrow,  literal  explanation,  has  brought  into  the  Bible  difficul- 
ties at  which  even  the  noblest  spirits  have  stumbled.  The  actual  history  of  the 
offering  of  Isaac  forms  the  peculiar  starting  point  of  the  Isi-aelitish  religion,  the 
glorious  portal  of  the  theocracy,  the  division  between  the  sanctified  Jewish  sacrifices 

*The  hct)  r^cUi  expUnstion  may  cortianly  be  reeelvcd  when  the  Hitbpart  of  ^13  Is  nsed.   (C7h.  zzf..  IS 
Bzri  4.) 
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in  their  nature  Messianic,  and  fulfilled  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
abomination  of  the  human  sacrificial  worship  of  the  heathen.  "What  has  the  school 
theology  made  of  this  glorious  history,  the  type  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  cultus?  It 
has  changed  this  in  the  highest  sense  isolated  peculiar  remarkable  fact,  into  a  dark 
and  frightful  riddle,  which  indeed  appears  like  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  through 
which  already  more  than  one  has  been  betrayed  into  the  path  of  fanatical  sacri 
fices. 

The  author  here  refers  to  the  exegetical  treatise  of  Hengstenberg,  who  has  the 
merit  of  establishing  the  correct  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  his  explanation 
of  Jephthah's  vow.*  Hengstenberg  has  in  our  view  proved  clearly  that  Jephthah  did 
not  kill  his  daughter,  when  he  sacrificed  her  to  the  Lord,  but  devoted  her  entirely, 
under  the  usual  consecration  of  a  sacrifice,  to  perpetual  temple  service  as  a  virgin, 
and  he  illastrates  his  method  of  proof  through  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.f 
The  special  proof  lies  in  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  cultus  distinguishes 
between  the  spiritual  consecration  of  man  as  a  sacrijice^  and  the  killing  of  a  beast  rep- 
rtsenting  it.  Thus,  e.  g.^  according  to  1  Sam.  i.  24,  25,  the  boy  Samuel  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  Eli  the  priest,  and  consecrated  at  the  tabernacle,  since  the  three 
bullocks  were  slain  there  as  burnt  offerings.  The  special  grounds  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  are  these :  the  root  of  the  sacrifice,  as  to  its 
nature,  is  the  concession  of  the  human  will  to  the  will  of  God  (Ps.  xl.  7-9) ;  fallen  man 
cannot  make  this  pure  concession,  therefore  he  represents  it  in  a  symbolical  and 
typical  way  in  the  outward  sacrifice.  He  brings  at  first  to  the  deity  fruits  and 
animals.  But  a  vague  feeling  assures  him  that  Jehovah  has  claims  upon  the  life  of 
man  itself.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  has  lost  the  spiritual  idea  of  sacrifice.  The  no- 
tion of  sacrifice,  or  consecration,  has  become  one  to  him  with  that  of  to  slay  and  burn. 
Hence  he  falls  upon  the  literal  human  sacrifice  which  he  must  offer  the  deity  as  a 
personal  substitute.  But  the  Old  Testament  rejects  this  literal  human  sacrifice 
throughout  as  an  abomination.  The  Canaanites  were  punished  especially  for  this 
abomination.  This  is  not,  as  Ghillany  thinks,  that  they  themselves  were  offiered  to 
God  as  human  sacrifices,  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  slain  human  sacrifices. 
The  devotion  of  such  idolaters  to  the  curse  and  destruction,  proves  that  the  human 
sacrifice  was  the  greatest  abomination.  Thus  also  the  law  treats  this  heathen  cor- 
ruption. But  this  corruption  is  thus  unquestionably  great,  because  it  is  the  demoniac 
distortion  of  that  thought  of  light,  that  God  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  human 
heart,  and  in  default  of  this  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  substituted  life  of  the 
atoning  priest,  or  of  the  first-born  in  Israel,  at  last  the  absolute  atonement  of  the  con- 
cession of  a  pure  man  for  sinful  humanity.  Hence  this  thought  of  light  must  be 
rescued  from  its  distortion,  and  through  the  sacred,  care  for  its  fulfilment,  be  pre- 
served. The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  destined  to  this  end.  God  commanded  Abraham: 
**  Sacrifice  to  me  thy  son."  Abraham,  as  to  the  kernel  of  his  faith,  is  the  first  Israel- 
ite, but,  as  to  his  inherited  religious  ideas,  he  is  still  a  heathen  Chaldee,  who  knowa 
nothing  else  than  that  to  offer,  is  to  slay.  But  as  he  already,  by  his  germ  of  faith, 
has  distinguished  the  spiritual  sacrifice  from  the  abomination  of  the  heathen,  so  in 
the  critical  moment  he  received  the  second  revelation,  which  enlarffes  the  first.  sino# 

*  Hexostbxbero  :  Beilrdge,  3d  vol.  The  moral  and  religtons  life  of  the  period  of  the  .'udgee,  especially  oa  JijA- 
Ihah's  vow,  p.  127  ff. 

t  Delitzach  follows  the  traditionary  view  of  the  schools,  and  is  not  Inclined  to  fall  Ir  with  the  modem  ehurekl) 
•O'rerti'-o  of  that  view  (p.  300).    The  objection  of  Kartz  is  answered  la  the  ^aces  quoted  below 
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it  prohibits  the  bodily  killing  of  his  son,  with  the  declaration  that  he  had  already 
completed  his  spiritual  sacrifice  (Ch.  xxii,  12).  Nothing  remains  for  him  now,  to 
meet  his  fullest  religious  necessities,  than  that  he  should  enlarge  and  complete  sym- 
holically  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  his  son  through  the  corporeal  sacrifice  of  the  ram 
which  the  foresight  of  God  had  provided  at  hand  {without  commanding  him  to  take 
its  life).  Now,  the  distinction  and  connection  between  the  ideas  of  to  sacrifice  and 
to  kill,  which  forms  the  peculiar  consecration  of  the  Israelitish  sacrificial  death,  ia 
made  perfect.  In  this  sense  the  human  sacrifice  of  Abraham  runs  through  the  whole 
Israelitish  economy,  down  to  the  New  Testament  (Luke  ii.  23,  24).  And  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  sacrificial  abominationa 
of  the  heathen,  is  completed.  In  the  crucifixion,  these  two  sacrifices  outwardly  come 
together,  while  really  and  spiritually  they  are  separated  as  widely  as  heaven  and  hell. 
Christ  yields  himself  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  wdll  of  the  Father,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  That  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Israelitish  sacrifice.  Caiaphas  will  suffer 
the  innocent  to  die  for  the  good  of  the  people  (John  xi.  50),  and  even  Pilate  yields 
him  to  the  will  of  men  (Luke  xxiii.  25) ;  this  is  the  completion  of  the  Moloch- 
sacrifice.* 


The  Sexual  DiffkuUiet  in  the  Ewtory  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  they  arise  out  of  the  Israelitish  striving  after  the 
true  ideal  Marriage,  and  after  the  consecrated  Theocratic  Birth ;  in  Revolt  against  the  cruel  service 
of  Lust,  and  the  unsanctified  Sexual  Unions  and  Conceptions  in  the  Heathen  World. 

In  criticizing  the  known  sexual  difficulties  also,  it  is  the  Israelitish  rejection  again 
of  the  heathen  nature,  on  which  one  sits  in  judgment,  with  the  modern  view  in- 
woven still  with  that  of  the  heathen.  But  here  the  Apologists  believe  that  they 
have  fully  met  the  demands  of  the  case,  when  they  remark,  that  we  must  not  measure 
the  life  of  the  ancient  saints  by  the  standard  of  Christian  morals.  But  that  the  germina- 
ting seeds  of  the  Christian  ideal  life  and  morals  occasion  these  very  difficulties,  that  we 
are  thus  here  also  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  Old  Testament  glory  (which  stands 
indeed  far  below  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  New  Testament),  this  is  evident  from  the 
very  contrasts  in  which  these  facts  are  bi'ought  before  us. 

The  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  places  the  natural  sexual  desire  in  opposition  to 
the  unnatural ;  the  object  of  the  sexual  desire,  procreation,  in  opposition  to  the  pas 
sion  for  its  own  sake ;  the  true  marriage — based  upon  the  mind's  choice,  to  the  com- 
mon or  even  barely  external  union  of  the  sexes  ;  the  consecrated  holy  birth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  birth  or  conception  "  after  the  will  of  the  flesh."  In  other  words,  it  seeks 
the  true  sacred  marriage,  perfected  indeed  through  its  destination,  the  conception  of 
the  consecrated  child  of  promise.  It  sanctifies  the  traditional  marriage  through  the 
true  sacred  character  of  the  higher  union  of  soul,  and  the  sexual  desire  through 
spiritual  and  conjugal  consecration. 

Thus  the  espousal  of  Hagar  into  the  life  of  Abraham,  which  indeed  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham,  suggests,  is  explained  by  the  unlimited  desire  for  the  heir  promised  by 
Jehovah.  The  fruitless  marriage  falls  into  an  ideal  error  which  is  far  above  faithless* 
ness  or  lust,  subordinated  to  the  end  of  the  union  of  the  sexes,  the  attainment  of  the 
neir.     In  this  ethical  thought  we  must  understand  the  error  of  Sarah  and  Abraham. 

•  For  the  untenablenegs  of  the  ordinary  view  I  refer  to  Hbno8tb»bero  :  Biitrdge ;  Lasoi  :  Pari  i?t  Dcffmatik,  | 
ns.    Compare  also  the  legal  Catholic  Church,  p.  60. 
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But  then  tlie  Lord  brings  the  true  sacred  marriage  of  Abraham  with  Sarah  into  op 
position  with  the  transient  sexual  union  of  Abraham  with  Hagar,  when  he  opposes  the 
consecrated  spiiitual  fruit  of  the  first  union,  to  the  wild  genial  fruit  of  the  last,  Isaao 
to  Ishraael.  It  is  remarkable  how  Jacob  under  the  dialectic  form  of  the  Israelitish 
principles  obtains  his  four  wives.  He  seeks  the  bride  after  the  choice  of  his  heart. 
Then  was  Leah  put  into  the  place  of  his  beloved  Rachel.  Now  he  wins  in  Rachel  hii 
second  wife,  his  first  peculiar  elected  bride.  The  idea  of  the  bridal  marriage  leads 
him  to  his  second  wife.  But  now  enters  the  still  stronger  idea  of  obtaining  children. 
Leah  is  fruitful,  Rachel  unfruitful,  therefore  she  will  establish  her  higher  claims  upon 
Jacob  with  the  jewels  of  children.  She  imitates  the  example  of  Sarah  and  brings  to 
him  her  own  maid  Bilhah.  Then  Leah  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  Jacob,  and 
strengthens  her  side  in  that  she  enlarges  it  through  Zilpah.  The  sin,  the  error,  is 
here  abundantly  clear.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Jacob  obtains  his 
four  wives  under  the  impelling  dialectic  force  of  noble  Israelitish  motives  misunder- 
stood. The  first  is  the  pure  sacred  marriage,  the  second  the  theocratic  blessing  of 
children.  If  now,  we  view  the  most  serious  difficulties,  the  incest  of  Lot  with  hia 
daughtei-s,  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar,  we  name  as  the  first  explana- 
tory principle  element  the  overlooked  facts,  that  in  both  cases  the  morally  proscribed 
union  of  sexes  stands  opposed  to  the  most  unnatural  and  revolting  crimes.  The  op- 
position to  the  sin  of  Lot  was  sodomy,  which  he  shunned  with  holy  horror ;  in  this 
respect  he  escaped  the  judgment,  and  is  a  saint.  Thus  also  the  act  of  Judah  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  sin  of  his  son  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9).  He  was  punished  with 
death  for  his,  even  in  a  natural  sense,  abominable  misdeed,  just  as  in  a  similar  way  the 
people  of  Sodom  were  destroyed.  But  Judah  and  Lot  live.  And  even  in  their  error 
they  defend  the  judgment  of  the  Israelitish  spirit  over  the  sodomy  and  onanism  and 
the  like  abominable  lusts  of  the  heathen  world.  Moreover,  they  were  ignorant  in  both 
cases  of  the  incest  which  they  committed,  although  the  one  in  drunkenness,  and  the 
other  in  the  joyful  exultation  of  the  feast  of  shearing,  fell  into  lewdness.  But  the  fe- 
males, who  in  both  cases  knew  of  the  incest  and  come  into  view  as  the  chief  figures, 
did  not  act  from  lust,  but  from  fanatical  error,  under  which  lay  the  moral  motive  ol 
the  theocratic  desire  for  children.  Lot's  daughters,  after  the  destructioij  of  their 
home,  fell  under  the  delusion  that  the  world,  at  all  events  the  theocratic  race,  was  in 
danger  of  perishing.  Tamar  plainly  fanatically  seeks,  under  the  noblest  impulse,  as 
a  heatheness,  the  house  of  Judah,  and  the  promises  which  were  given  to  him.  Hence 
the  unwearied  perseverance  with  which  she  repeatedly,  at  last  in  the  boldest  form, 
pushes  herself  into  this  family.  Finally,  we  may  notice  here  still  the  well-known  writ- 
ing of  divorcement  of  Moses.  According  to  the  way  in  which  the  Romish  church, 
or  even  the  latest  legal  spirit  in  the  evangelic  church,  identifies  the  churchly  or  conse* 
crated  union  of  the  sexes,  with  the  perfect  marriage,  Moses,  in  the  permission  of 
divorce,  comes  very  nearly  into  conflict  with  his  own  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  They  say  this  law,  minus  the  writing  of  divorce,  constitutes  marriage. 
The  Bible  on  the  other  hand  teaches  that  the  theocratic  marriage  institution  rests 
upon  the  seventh  command,  plus  the  ordinance  for  writings  of  divorce,  under  the 
permission  of  separation.  That  is,  Moses  knew  a  higher  perfection  of  marriage  than 
the  barely  legal  and  literal,  and  this  he  strove  to  attain,  just  as  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
with  the  higher  spiritual  marriage,  strove  also  after  a  higher  spiritual  procreation. 
Under  this  spirit  and  its  moral  motives,  the  patriarchal  families  in  succession  fell  into 
fanatical  errors ;  but  in  these  errors  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  whole  seinal  life  is  rfr 
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fleeted,  which  corrects  the  heathen  disorderly  sexual  life,  and  its  low  view  of  the  natort 
of  conception. 

XI. 

7%e  Mosaic  System,  the  Giving  of  the  Law,  the  TLreatening  of  the  Curse,  or  the  Glorification  of  all  the  Dl 
Tine  Education  of  Men,  through  the  Teaching  and  Leading  Power  of  the  Free  Religion  of  the  Covenant. 

A  very  wide-spread  prejudice,  since  the  days  of  Marcion,  confounds  the  Old  Testa« 
ment  religion  of  faith  with  the  Mosaic  giving  of  the  law,  and  then  caricatures  this 
law-giving  itself,  since  it  regards  it  as  a  despotic  or  dictatorial  bending  of  an  unwilling 
people  under  absolute  statutes,  which  were  strengthened  by  intolerable  curses  which 
should  pass  over  to  children  and  children's  children  {see  Hegel:  Philosophie  der  Me- 
Uffion,  ii.  pp.  70  and  74). 

History  and  the  scripture  teach  on  the  contrary:  1.  that  it  is  not  the  Mosaic  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  but  the  covenant  of  faith  of  Abraham  with  God,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  religion  (Gal.  iii.  19);  2.  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  the  first 
thing  in  the  Mosaic  system  (viewing  it  as  a  stage  of  development  of  the  Abraharaio 
religion,  in  its  transition  as  a  system  of  instruction  and  training  to  a  neglected  people), 
but  the  Mosaic  typical  redemption,  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  XX.  2) ;  3.  the  Mosaic  law-giving  itself  rests  upon  repeated  free  communications 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  (Exodus  xix.  8 ;  xxiv.  3) ;  4.  the  Mosaic  commands 
are  not  immediate  abstract  and  positive  statutes,  but  are  mediate,  as  religious  funda- 
mental commands,  through  the  religious  spirit,  as  moral,  through  the  conscience ; 
6.  transgressions  were  not  visited  immediately  with  the  curse,  but  so  far  as  they  were 
not  bold  and  obstinate,  were  taken  away  through  an  atonement ;  6.  to  the  curse 
which  was  spoken  against  the  obstinate  persistence  in  sin,  stands  opposed  the  super- 
abundant blessings  which  were  promised  to  the  well-behaved  Israelite ;  7.  the  Mosaic 
system,  with  its  own  peculiar  stages  of  development,  proclaims  its  own  goal,  in  the 
prophetic  continuation  and  Messianic  completion,  and  forms  in  its  impelling  strength 
the  direct  opposition  to  all  laws  of  an  absolute  nature.  "  Moses  wi'ote  of  Christ." 
As  to  the  addition  to  the  second  command,  which  visits  the  misdeeds  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  (Ex.  xx. 
6),  this  threatening  is  opposed  by  the  promise  which  extends  the  blessing  of  the  pious 
to  the  thousandth  of  his  successors.  But  in  their  violent  passion  over  the  threaten- 
ing, these  ungracious  humanists  have  overlooked  that  it  is  the  same  law  of  tragical 
connection  between  guilt  and  the  curse,  which  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  a  much 
more  cruel  form,  have  poetically  glorified.  Let  them  first  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  idea  of  the  tragedists,  they  will  then  find,  that  even  here  the  partially  fatal- 
istic element  of  heathen  tragedy,  is  laid  aside,  while  its  sad  features  are  glorified. 

But  the  Mosaic  system  generally  stands  as  the  system  of  instruction  and  prepara 
tion  for  the  religion  of  promise,  as  it  trains  an  uninstructcd  people  to  the  culture  of 
Christendom,  and  hence  also  as  the  glorification  of  all  divine  systems  of  preparatory 
instruction  and  training, 

XIL 

1%t  Eg'jptian  Miracles  and  Plagrtes,  or  the  Typical  Revelation  of  the  Fact,  that  all  the  Visitations  of  God 
upon  the  Nations  are  for  the  Good  of  the  People  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

Hengstenberg  has  shown  in  his  thorough  and  learned  work  (Egypt  and  the  booki 
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of  Moses,  pp.  93-129)  that  the  Egyptian  plagues  and  miracles  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  absolute  miraculous  decrees  of  God,  but  as  extraordinary  divine  leadings  and  judg- 
ments, conditioned  and  introduced  through  the  nature  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  There 
was  a  natural  foundation  for  the  miracles,  for  the  blood-red  color  of  the  Nile,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  frogs,  the  plagues  of  flies,  murrain,  sores,  the  hail  and  thunderstorm^ 
the  locusts,  the  Egyptian  darkness  (the  darkening  of  the  air  through  the  sandstorm), 
and  the  death  of  the  first-born  (the  plague). 

This  connection  of  natural  events  in  an  extraordinary  succession,  form,  and  extent, 
is  not  obscured  but  strengthened  through  their  reference  to  the  providence  of  Je- 
hovah, and  the  redemption  of  his  people.  Rather  the  dark  events  of  the  earth  are 
explained  and  glorified  in  the  idea  of  punishments,  and  the  judicial  punishment  glori- 
fies itself  in  its  purpose  and  goal  to  awaken  and  save. 

But  in  this  form,  the  visitations  of  God  upon  Israel  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
final  end  of  all  his  judicial  providence  over  the  individual  kingdoms  of  the  world,  Id 
their  opposition  to  his  church. 

XIIL 

The  Egyptian  TVetuures,  or  the  Inheritance  of  the  Goods  of  this  World  by  the  Kingdom  of  God,  at  the 
culminating  Points  of  the  Redemption  of  his  People. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  text,  it  does  not  say  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  the 
gold  and  silver  jewels  of  the  Egyptians,  but  that  they  demanded  or  by  entreaties  ob- 
tained them.*  In  favor  of  this  may  be  urged  first  the  expression  Schaal  (^s'b),  which 
retains  the  same  sense  throughout  the  passage  in  question  (Ex.  iii.  22 ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.  35). 
The  signification :  to  ask,  demand,  entreat,  is  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  word.  The 
signification :  to  borrow^  is  scarcely  ever  used.  In  the  usual  acceptation,  indeed,  the 
Hiphil  of  the  word  (c^sxai'^),  in  the  sense,  they  lend  to  them,  would  seem  to  require  the 
corresponding  meaning  of  the  Kal :  ther/  borrmeed  the  jewels.  And  Baumgarten  in 
this  view  calls  (i.  p.  473)  Hengstenberg's  explanation  (Authentie,  ii.  p.  524)  very  arti- 
ficial f  The  word  in  question,  in  the  mouth  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  28),  cannot  well 
mean :  I  lend  him  (the  son  prayed  for)  to  the  Lord  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  The 
Hiphil,  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Kal,  to  entreat,  must  still  mean  to  give  richly 
or  freely,  to  grant,  especially  to  encourage  the  prayer.  Moses,  moreover,  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  borrowing  or  of  theft,  would  not  have  announced  it  so  long  before- 
hand, as  a  prominent  event  in  the  freeing  of  the  people  (ch.  iii.  22) ;  and  the  attain- 
ing of  the  desire  would  scarcely  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  people  found  or 
should  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians  (ch.  iii.  21 ;  xi.  3 ;  xii.  36).  Thus  it  can 
only  be  an  entirely  extraordinary  asking  which  is  here  spoken  of,  and  the  expres 
sion  which  records  the  result  can  consequently  hardly  be  to  steal.  The  terra  (^ij) 
points  in  its  various  forms  rather  to  a  strong  and  violent  snatching  than  \o  a  stealthy 
theft.J  And  since  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  violence  which  is  spoken  of,  so  the  term 
must  express  the  intellectual  ascendency  of  those  who  gained  the  inheritance,  a  mighty 
appropriation  to  themselves. 

'         •  Compare  HEXGsnHBno  :  Authenticily  of  Ou  Pentateuch,  2  voL  p.  507. 

t  "The  verb  (bsd),  to  desire,  can  only  be  in  Hiphil  to  cause  another  to  denre.  It  designates  then  a  freely  of 
tereJ  gift,  in  opposition  to  one  which  Ib  given  only  from  outward  constraint,  or  only  from  ehamelesa  begging.  Who- 
ever freely  gives  thereby  invites  the  other  to  ask  ;  he  cannot  ask  too  much,  not  enough  indeed."  Tliis  U  surely  io 
perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  language,  if  the  Hiphil  Is  explained  aocording  t«  the  KaL  Baumgarten  anl 
the  traditioniil  exposition  explain  the  Kal  after  an  byx>otheticaI  HiphiL 
I  Hengsti  nberg,  p.  525. 
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The  situation  itself  is  not  in  favor  of  lending.  The  first  demand  of  Moses  foi 
Israel  was  only  for  a  brief  journey  into  the  wilderness,  for  the  ptirpose  of  holding  a 
feast  (Ex,  ch.  v.  1) ;  but  afterward  the  demand  increased  in  the  same  measure  in 
which  Pharaoh  was  hardened  (ch.  viii.  1 ;  ix.  1 ;  x.  24).  But  after  the  judgment 
upon  the  first-born  there  is  no  need  of  any  supposition  that  they  would  return,  ai 
indeed  it  had  not  been  promised  before.  The  Egyptians  drove  the  Israelites  out, 
because  they,  under  the  protection  of  their  God,  had  become  a  terror  to  them.  The 
reservation  which  Pharaoh  could  perhaps  have  made,  he  abandons  immediately  after* 
wards,  since  he  pursues  the  Israelites,  makes  war  upon  them,  and  perishes. 

We  pass  in  review  the  difierent  explanations  of  this  passage.  The  older,  ex- 
tremely positive  and  favorite  explanation,  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  God 
suspended  in  that  case  the  prohibition  of  theft  and  deceit.  The  Apologists  do  not 
spend  much  labor  here  in  the  defensive.  They  have  a  greater  work ;  they  have  the 
glory  of  this  fearful  moment  to  show,  in  which  the  despised  slaves,  the  Jews,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  proud  oppressors,  now  humbled  by  God,  pass  into  a  people  of  God, 
or  sons  of  God,  who  only  need  to  ask,  whether  as  a  favor,  or  as  a  loan,  or  as  a  demand, 
for  the  gold  and  silver  treasures,  and  they  are  cast  before  them  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  homage,  a  tribute  of  reverence  and  fear.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are  loaded 
and  burdened  with  them.  That  Moses  so  long  foresaw  this  moment  marks  th<» 
great  prophet ;  that  Israel  uses  it  shows  not  only  his  human  prudence,  but  even  his 
sacred  right ;  but  that  God  brings  about  this  result,  reveals  him  as  the  protectoi 
of  his  people,  who  will  provide  for  him,  after  his  long  sorrows  and  deprivations,  the 
richest  compensation,  and  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  kingdom  appropi'iates  with 
majesty  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world.  Thus  before  this  time  Abraham  had  been 
blessed  among  the  heathen,  thus  Jacob  by  Laban,  and  thus  since  the  church  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  of  Constantino,  after  its  victory  over  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  church  of  the  middle  ages,  after  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians. 
But  at  the  end  of  days  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  shall  become  serviceable  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  civilization  shall  fall  as  an  inheritance  to  the  cultus. 


XIV. 

Motet  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophetic  People  of  God  in  opposition  to  the  Magicians  of  Egypt  and  Balaam, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Magic,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Heathenism,  as  it  involuntarily  docs  homage  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Balaam's  speaking  Ass. 

"We  believe  there  is  good  ground  for  placing  the  magicians  of  Egypt  in  relation 
with  the  Aramaic  seer  Balaam.  Just  as  the  history  of  the  magicians  (Ex.  vii.  11  fi".) 
records  the  victory  of  the  theocratic  prophets  over  the  antagonistic  position  of  real- 
i8ti«5  wisdom  and  magic,  so  the  history  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.)  proclaims  the  triumph 
of  the  theocratic  people  over  the  hostile  position  of  that  idealistic  wisdom  of  the 
world,  the  worldly  prophecy  and  poesy  represented  by  Balaam.  It  would  be  dif. 
Scult  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  symbolic  and  the  purely  actual  clementa 
in  the  account  of  the  contest  of  Moses  with  the  Egyptian  conjurers.  Moses  was 
endowed  with  miraculous  power  for  this  contest,  whc«e  sign,  in  any  case,  wore  al 
BjTnbolical  coloring.  Ilengstenberg  regards  it  as  the  central  point  in  this  endow 
ment,  that  he  could  thus  meet  and  defeat  the  Egyptian  sei-pent-charmers  upon  their 
own  field,  in  the  region  of  their  most  cultivated  magical  art,  and  with  higher  meani 
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at  his  command.*  Moses,  with  his  miraculous  rod,  or  staff,  works  in  the  three  re 
gions  of  life  miracles  of  punishment  and  salvation ;  in  the  region  of  elementary 
nature  (cbaniring  water  into  blood,  bitter  water  into  sweet) ;  in  the  region  of  organic 
nature  (making  the  rod  to  become  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  a  rod) ;  in  the  region 
3f  human  life  (calling  forth  the  leprosy  and  healing  it).  He  can  do  this  truly  only 
-u  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  only  in  decisive  preordained  moments.  But 
then  he  can  do  this  with  an  evidence  which  puts  to  shame  all  magical  art  and 
worldly  culture.  Thus  gradually,  and  step  by  step,  the  Egyptian  conjurers  were 
put  to  naught  before  him.  The  first  distinction  is,  that  they  could  only  imitate 
what  Moses  did  before  them ;  the  second,  that  they  could  only  do  upon  a  small  scale 
what  Moses  did  upon  a  large ;  the  third,  that  they  could  imitate  in  the  destructive 
miracles,  not  in  those  which  delivered  and  saved ;  the  fourth,  that  they  could  not 
imitate  the  great  destructive  miracles ;  the  last,  that  they  themselves  perished  in  the 
destructive  miracles  of  Moses.  At  the  very  beginning,  their  rods  were  devoured  by 
the  terrible  rod  of  Moses,  and  at  the  end  they  stand  there  without  power,  they 
themselves  filled  with  sores,  and  their  first-bom  given  to  death. 

Balaam  undoubtedly  represents  the  ideal  character  of  the  art  and  culture  of  the 
world ;  f  as  it  places  and  defines  itself,  in  its  common  or  ordinary  life,  as  in  the 
ip/iere  of  it«  conscious  thought  or  purpose^  it  opposes  the  people  of  God  and  his 
kingdom,  and  especially,  by  the  device  ot  lustful  and  drinking  banquets,  it  could  work 
great  injury  to  the  church  of  God ;  and  yet  must  ever,  in  the  sphere  of  its  con' 
scious  feeling,  in  the  impetus  of  its  inspiration  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  be  car- 
ried beyond  itself,  bless  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  testify  of  its  salvation  and 
victory.  This  opposition  between  the  purpose  and  the  inspiration  in  the  spheres 
of  worldly  genius  and  culture  is  world-historical,  not  less  so  than  the  fact  that  even 
the  worldly  genius  in  its  philosophic  systems,  with  its  poetical  and  artistic  culture, 
prophesies  of  Christ  and  blesses  his  kingdom. 

But  Balaam's  ass  is  destined  to  portray  the  fact,  that  the  ass  itself  must  become 
a  prophet,  when  the  worldly  prophet,  who  rides  him,  will  become  an  ass.  Thia 
grand  irony,  according  to  which  Genius  in  its  fallen  state  is  more  blind  and  dumb 
than  the  ass  which  it  rides,  according  to  which  the  prophet  who  rides  the  ass  ia 
changed  into  an  ass  who  rides  the  prophet,  does  not  stand  there  as  a  perplexity  to 
the  believer  and  a  sport  to  the  unbeliever.  And  it  is  truly  the  guilt  of  the  apologetic 
school  theology  if  it  falls  into  distress  about  the  ass  of  Balaam,  when  the  free-thiukera 
lustily  ride  upon  it. 

That  the  species  of  the  horse,  to  which  the  ass,  especially  the  oriental  ass,  be- 
longs, is  inclined  to  be  timid,  and  through  ita  fright  can  draw  attention  to  hidden 
dangerous  circumstances — indeed,  that  it  haa  an  inexplicable  power  to  recognize 
ghost-like  appearances,  or  even  in  its  way  to  see  spirits,  all  this  is  confirmed  through 
the  strangest  things.  More  than  once  has  the  stumbling  of  a  horse  been  an  evil 
omen  to  his  rider,  and  Xapoleon  played  the  part  of  Balaam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Niemen. 

That  the  voice  of  an  act  or  event,  thus  even  of  the  mighty  utterance  of  the  animal 
•oul,  may  become,  in  the  plastic  forming  impulse  of  a  visionary  genius,  a  miracle  of 
rision,  and  most  easily  the  JSath  J^ol^  the  voice,  this  needs  no  detailed  explanation. J 

•  Tk«  books  o^  MosM.  p.  71. 

t  KspaciaUy  the  wiadom  of  the  Chsldeea  tipon  the  Eaphratea,  tee  B^mf  oabtkv,  11.  p.  349. 

)  Wfe  may  Dot  her*  think  of  a  barely  inward  event.    The  way,  bowerer,  In  which  BAUxsAkTsv,  IL  p^  390,  defeihk 
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But  that,  finally,  repeated  terrors  of  conscience  may  awaken  the  inward  life  of  the 
ipirit  and  preserve  it  watchful,  for  the  reception  of  the  higher  and  clearer  manifest' 
ations  of  the  Spirit,  thus  in  the  prophetic  region,  even  for  angelic  appearances,  thia 
•xperience  teaches. 

Balaam's  ass  is  no  subject  for  ridicule;  least  of  all  in  a  time  when  the  nobler 
animals  have  a  sensorium  more  open  to  the  signs  of  the  invisible  world  than 
materialistic  geniuses,  whom  the  hostility  to  Christianity  has  raised  to  temporary 
honor.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  made  this  ass  to  be  a  standing  irony  upon  the  thought- 
lessness (to  speak  euphemistically)  of  the  knights  of  free-thought,  as  they  go  upon 
the  expedition  to  destroy  Christianity.* 


XV. 

The  Arresting  of  the  Sun  by  Joshua  (Joshua  x.). 

We  will  not  speak  here  of  the  great  exegetical  history  of  this  place.  The  papal 
chair,  which  esteems  fish  not  to  be  flesh,  and  once  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  anti- 
podes (according  to  which  all  the  Jesuit  missions  in  America  rested  upon  a  flagrant 
heresy),  compelled,  it  is  well  known,  the  philosopher  Galileo  to  forswear  the  theoryj 
that  the  earth  rolls  round  the  sun.  Modern  Catholic  theologians  hold  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  view,  that  Joshua  arrested  the  earth  in  its  course.  The  spiritual 
px'imate  of  Ireland  (Cullen),  however,  has  returned  to  the  orthodox  view,  and  quite 
recently  some  Protestant  voices  are  heard,  which  even  in  this  point  will  recall  "  the 
good  old  time."  f 

The  presupposition  of  the  established  exegesis  is  the  hermeneutical  principle  that 
the  Bible  throughout  uses  language  in  the  same  way  only,  in  which  it  is  used  in 
ordinary  records.  In  that  case  the  symbolical  contents  of  the  record  will  be  denied. 
It  will  be  emptied  of  its  true  religious,  indeed  historical  character.  Thus  here  the 
peculiar  triumphant  feeling  of  Joshua  will  be  entirely  mistaken,  since  in  that  case 
they  only  find  the  thought  that  he,  through  an  unheard-of  astronomical  and  mechani- 
cal miracle,  had  arrested  the  rolling  sun  (or  the  rolling  earth,  as  the  case  may  be) 
for  about  a  day  (v.  13).  They  thus  gain  perhaps  what  they  cannot  use,  indeed 
wherewith  they  are  in  the  deepest  trouble;  while  on  the  contrary  they  lose  the 
glorious  typical  event,  which  brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  fact,  that  all  nature, 

the  outward  speaking  of  the  ass  against  HENGSTBNBBBa,  appears  to  ns  without  weight  or  importance.  If  it  it  allowed 
to  the  prophtt  to  speak  in  his  own  dialect,  then  surely  it  may  be  to  the  ass. 

[*  Hengateuberg  holds  that  there  is  a  real  miracle,  but  that  it  is  inward  in  the  mind  or  vision  of  the  prophet,  not 
outward  in  the  ass.  He  defends  his  view — which  is  connected  with  a  general  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  prophecy  or 
Jie  state  of  the  prophets— with  great  ingenuity  and  ability.  But  there  are  serious  and  insuperable  objootlous  to  it. 
But  even  this  view  is  preferable  to  that  given  above.  Dr.  Lange  comes  down  here  from  the  high  vantage  ground  from 
which  he  has  discussed  so  ably  the  previously  stated  dilticultics,  and  stands  very  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  who 
merely  seek  to  explain  the  rairacie.  If  there  is  nothing  more  here  than  tlio  naturally  timid  disposition  of  the  animal, 
•bd  the  working  of  a  plastic  fancy  or  genius  upon  the  braying  of  the  frightened  and  refractory  ass,  leading  the  ♦.«>• 
phet  to  imagine  that  he  sees  spirits  or  angels,  and  awakenini:  bis  moral  and  spiritual  powers,  then  the  whole  narratlva 
b  easily  explained,  but  then  the  miracle  is  lost.  It  is  vastly  better  to  hold  that  the  record  narrates  the  fact  literally, 
Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  such  a  miracle,  that  the  ass  should  really  use  the  words  of  men,  if  we  regard  tho 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  ends  which  were  designed  to  be  reached.  It  is  a  fitting  way  to  rebuke  this  propheti 
who  had  yielded  himself  to  the  blindness  and  briUalUy  of  his  sin,  that  the  ignorant  brute  should  reprove  him.  And  the 
•(rent  thus  viewed,  stands,  as  Lange  shows,  only  with  far  greater  significance  and  force  than  It  cas.  have  upon  tab 
theory,  as  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  those  who,  with  like  hatred  to  the  people  of  Qod,  and  with  similai  blindness,  undei 
tLe  hrutalising  power  of  sin,  carry  on  tlieir  warfare  against  Christianity.  Those  who  would  see  this  i  cord  viudicateJi 
■nd  its  real  significance  brought  out  fully,  may  consult  Baitmoabtbk  :  CommenUiry,—A^  Q.J 

1  For  the  d.ffureut  explanations  compare  WiKBn,  Article  Joshua. 
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Deaven,  and  earth,  are  in  covenant  with  the  people  of  God,  and  ever  aid  them  to 
victory  in  the  wars  of  his  kingdom. 

Although  we  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  interpreters  who  think  that  we  art 
only  dealing  here  with  a  poetical  and  s}TnboIical  style  of  expression  (which  the 
papal  exegesis  could  not  use),  which,  in  the  sun  of  Gibeon  and  the  moon  of  Ajalon, 
glorifies  the  sunniest  and  through  midnight  protracted,  brightest  day  of  victory,  we 
would  not  deny  the  relation  of  the  text  to  a  song  of  victory.  It  has  been  overlooked 
perhaps,  that  in  our  history  the  storm  of  hail  which  terrifies  and  follows  the  hostile 
Amorites,  is  placed  significantly  over  against  the  sun  and  moon  of  Joshua,  which 
give  light  to  the  people  of  Israel.  When  the  theocratic  hero  and  conqueror,  in  the 
view  of  such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail,  on  the  part  of  heaven,  utters  the  prophecy : 
we  shall  have  the  clearest  sunshine  upon  our  line  of  battle,  and  at  the  evening  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  is  a  peculiar  miracle,  which  is  closely  joined  as  to  its  stamp 
and  character  with  the  great  Mosaic  miracles  of  victory.* 

XVL 

l%e  Old  Testament  Theoerade  MlraeUa  of  Salvation,  as  parallel  Miracles,  or  as  extraordinary  Phenomena 
of  Nature,  which  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  recognizes,  announces  and  uses  as  Saving  Ordinances  of  God, 
and  in  which  it  proclaimii  the  Truth,  that  the  miraculous  points  in  the  Earth's  Development,  from  the 
Flood  on  to  the  Final  Grand  Catastrophe  at  the  End  of  the  World,  runs  parallel  with  the  Development 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  Great  Eventful  Moments,  and  promotes  its  Salvation  and  Glorification- 

That  I  may  not  unduly  enlarge  this  essay,  I  remark  that  the  above  paragraph, 
while  it  may  be  regarded  as  clearly  intelligible  in  the  outline  given,  finds  its  de* 
tailed  explanation  in  the  work  of  the  author  upon  miracles  {Zeben  Jestt,  2  Bd.).  In 
some  particular  Old  Testament  miraculous  deeds,  the  signs  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles  appear,  i.  e.,  the  signs  of  the  absolute  victory  of  the  theanthropic  spirit 
over  the  human,  natural  world, 

xvn. 

The  Datruetion  of  the  CoTiaatutish  People, 

This  must  be  viewed  as  the  symbol  of  the  continuous  destruction  of  malefactors 
in  the  Christian  state.  They  were  destroyed  so  far  as  they,  as  Canaanites,  that  ia 
here  as  the  servants  of  Moloch,  claimed  the  holy  land,  and  would  live  under  the 
establishment,  or  in  defiance  of  the  establishment  of  Israel  Two  ways  of  escape 
were  opened  to  them:  the  way  of  flight  from  the  land,  or  the  way  of  conversion 
to  the  Faith  of  Israel  The  cunning  of  the  Gibeonites  found  a  third  way  (Josh, 
ix.). 

(  •  The  great  Mosaic  mirades  were  wrougbt  indeed  in  connection  with  natural  agencies  or  forces,  but  were  none  th« 
loss  real  miracles.  The  fact,  that  the  Btorm  was  miraculous,  does  not  meet  the  detnandc  of  the  narrative  of  the  arrest* 
Ing  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are  great  difficulties  unquestionably,  involved  in  such  a  miracle  as  this,  hut  difficaU 
ties  are  not  a  matter  of  great  weight,  to  any  cue  who  admits  the  miracle  at  all,  and  when  therefore  the  question  ia 
Kierely  one  of  the  power  of  God.  Ke;l,  who  holds  strongly  that  if  the  passage  in  question  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  af 
the  historical  narrative,  we  are  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  difficulties  supposed,  contends  with  great  ability,  and  as  a 
mere  exegatical  question,  that  the  pas'aage  must  be  regarded  as  a  qaotatioa  from  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher,  which  ; 
it  introduced  into  the  narrative,  -tot  as  a  historical  statement,  but  as  a  poetical  description  of  the  great  victory.  St» 
Kbi.  The  book  nf  Joshua.  If,  however,  we  may  take  the  passage  as  historical,  and  then  of  oourse  hold  to  the  literal 
miracle,  that  the  earth  was  stayed  in  its  conrse  by  the  hand  of  God,  how  grandly  it  brings  out  the  fact,  as  Lange  states 
tt,  "  that  heaven  and  earth  are  iu  covenant  with  the  people  of  Qod,  and  ever  help  them  to  victory  in  the  wars  of  his 
klngdom.''-A.O.] 
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xvm. 

l%e  Aseention  of  Elijah  in  a  Chariot  of  Fire^  as  the  culminating  Point  of  the  consistent  Developmsnt  of 

the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  consistent  unfolding  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  its  judicial  punitive  righteou* 
ness,  is  completed  in  the  form  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Hence  the  punitive  miracle  ifl 
the  prevailing  type  of  his  work.  He  punishes  the  people  of  Israel  for  its  apostasy, 
with  a  three-years'  drought  and  famine,  he  slays  the  priests  of  Baal,  announces  to 
the  house  of  Ahah  its  destruction,  and  calls  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  two 
captains  of  Ahaziah  with  their  companies.  In  this  consistent  unfolding  of  the  pro. 
phetic  judicial  procedure,  he  is  on  the  way  to  the  final  calling  of  the  fires  of  the 
judgment  upon  the  corrupt  of  the  world.  The  third  captain  of  fifty,  sent  by  the 
king  of  Israel  to  bring  the  prophet,  weeps  and  clings  to  his  knees  praying  for  mercy, 
and  Elijah  feels  that  he  must  arrest  the  judgment.  But  therewith  he  has  the  pre- 
sentiment that  he  is  about  to  leave  the  earth.  He  can  no  more  endure  the  earth, 
nor  the  earth  bear  him,  and  the  fiery  spirit  is  borne  to  heaven  in  a  storm  of  fire. 
The  first  persecution  by  Ahab  drove  him  into  the  loneliness  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
the  second  by  Jezebel,  when  she  threatened  him  with  death,  drove  him  to  lloreb, 
the  cradle  of  the  law,  where  he  would  willingly  have  died.  In  his  fiery  triumph 
over  the  officers  of  the  third  persecution,  he  appears  already  as  a  lofty  Cherub  with 
a  flaming  sword,  who  sends  down  from  the  mountain  the  fiery  judgments  of  heaven. 
And  still  this  is  only  the  consistent  fulfilling  of  his  true  Mosaic  office.  He  has  a 
tolerant  heart,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  dwelt  with  a  heathen  widow  and  among  a 
people  that  had  given  to  his  land  the  corrupt  princess  Jezebel  as  queen ;  a  loving  heart, 
as  is  shown  in  his  miraculous  raising  of  the  dead,  a  heart  opened  for  the  presentiments 
of  the  gospel,  which  appears  in  his  trembling  and  awe  at  the  still  small  voice,  in  the 
feeling  that  Jehovah  was  now  to  appear,  which  he  had  not  experienced  in  the  stonn, 
and  earthquake,  and  fire ;  a  merciful  heart,  and  therefore  he  pauses  in  the  midst  of 
his  fiery  judgments  and  takes  his  departure  from  the  earth.  But  the  Lord  prepares 
for  him  a  worthy  end,  when  he  permits  him  to  vanish  from  the  earth  in  a  fiery 
sign  from  heaven.  We  cannot  so  paint  this  history  for  ourselves  as  that  school 
which  speaks  even  of  the  hoofs  of  these  fiery  horses.  Had  the  friends  of  Elijah  seen 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  they  would  surely  not  have  sent  fifty  men  for  three  days  to 
search  for  the  vanished  prophet.  But  just  as  little  are  we  to  understand  the  nar- 
rative as  a  mere  description  of  a  disappearance  in  some  peculiar  storm.  If  we  see, 
in  this  grand  moment,  a  kind  of  end  of  the  world,  we  shall  also  recognize  in  this 
chariot  of  fire  the  mystery  of  a  primitive  original  phenomenon.* 

The  opposition  between  Elijah  and  Elisha  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  with  which  the  judicial  office  and  rank  of  the  law  retires  into  the  back 
ground,  and  the  providence  of  mercy  comes  into  relief,  out  of  which  the  projihecy 
of  salvation  unfolds  itself.  Elisha  inherits  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah, 
and  this  appears  clearly,  since  he  with  his  miracles  of  healing  and  salvation  (in  oppo- 
sition to  the  punitive  miracles  of  Elijah)  forms  the  type  of  the  coming  gospel.  Thi 
punitive  miracle  indeed  still  appears  in  his  life,  but  the  essential  and  determining  char- 
acter of  his  work,  forms  a  circle  of  helping,  healing,  and  delivering  miracles.  Elijah 
inters  the  history  as  a  glorified  Moses,  Elisha  as  the  type  of  the  Christ  to  come. 

[*  That  li,  perhaps,  (he  mystery  of  the  ideal  death  or  of  the  mode  of  trantition  to  the  higher  life.  Set  pp.  7t  N 
-A.  C»' 
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XIX. 

The  Type*  of  the  New  Tettameni  Miracles,  and  of  the  Vtdortf  of  the  New  TegtametU  Spirit     Book  of 

Daniel. 

There  appears  very  early  in  the  Old  Testament  a  definite  kind  of  helping  and 
saving  miracles,  which  grows  more  distinct  in  the  life  of  Elisha,  and  reaches  its 
highest  culture  and  perfection  in  the  book  of  Daniel  Elisha  appears  as  one  who 
raises  from  the  dead,  in  a  greatly  higher  measure  than  Elijah  ;  even  his  grave 
restores  the  corpse  to  life.  He  heals  the  fountains  of  bitter  waters  with  salt,  and 
the  poisonous  meal  in  the  pot,  makes  the  waters  of  Jordan  a  healing  bath  to 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  raises  the  lost  axe  from  the  bottom  of  Jordan  in  a  miraculous 
way,  proves  himself  a  spiritual  reprover  and  saviour  of  Israel,  triumphs  over  the 
hostile  hosts  who  were  besieging  him,  by  the  help  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  and 
sends  away  his  enemies  who  fell  into  his  hands,  with  mercy,  to  their  homes.  In 
the  miracles  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  bear  more  distinctly  the  character  of  the 
New  Testament  miracles,  because  they  are  the  victorious  miracles  of  suffering,  the 
New  Testament  time,  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  the  monarchies  of 
the  world,  is  clearly  announced.  The  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  especially,  pro- 
claim with  the  greatest  clearness^  and  in  the  grandest  symbolism,  tbe  victory  of  tht 
ChrifitiaQ  martyrdom. 


GENESIS  (rENE2:i2,  Ptisna); 

OB, 

THE  FIKST   BOOK   OF  MOSES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  L    GENERAL  INTEODUCTION  TO  GENESIS 

trKNESis  is  the  record  of  the  creation  of  the  material  world,  of  the  fonnding  of  the  spimDi^ 
world,  or  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  general  and  special  revelation ;  as  such  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  Scripture  as  the  authentic  basis  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  consequently,  in  the  first  place, 
the  basis  for  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  general,  a  root  whose  trunk 
extends  through  all  Scripture,  and  whose  crown  appears  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  now  Genesia, 
or  the  prophetic  rea)rd  of  the  completed  new,  spiritual  world  and  city  of  God. 

In  the  special  sense,  then,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Old  Testament;  in  the  most  special 
sense  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  general, 
we  have  already  given  in  the  "Commentary  on  Matthew."  The  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  precedes  the  present  exposition.  We  have  yet  to  treat  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 

Obsebvation. — Compare  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Introduction  of  the  "Commen- 
tary "  of  Delitzsch.  The  author  has  said  many  valuable  things  of  the  deep  significance  of 
Genesis.  For  example:  "Genesis  and  Apocalypse,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  canonical 
writings,  c&riegpond  to  each  other.  To  the  creation  of  the  present  heaven  and  the  present 
earth  corresponds  tiie  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  on  the  last  pages  of  tlie 
Apocalypse.  To  the  first  creation,  which  has  as  its  object  the  first  man  Adam,  corresponds 
the  new  creation  which  has  its  outgoing  from  the  second  Adam.  Thus  the  Holy  Scriptures 
form  a  rounded,  completed  whole ;  a  proof  that  not  merely  this  or  that  book,  but  also  the 
Canon,  is  a  work  of  the  H  ly  Spirit." 

But  Delitzsch  confounds  here  and  elsewhere  (as  also  Kurtz)  the  significance  of  the  biblical 
book  of  Genesis,  with  the  significance  of  the  living  Divine  Revelation  that  throughout  precede* 
the  biblical  books  themselves  and  tlieir  historical  covenant  institutions.  It  might  be  going  too 
far  to  say:  "The  edifice  of  our  salvati<m  reaching  into  eternity,  rests  accordingly  on  the  pillari 
of  this  book."  This  edifice  rests,  indeed,  on  the  living,  personal  Christ,  although  the  faith  in 
Him  is  effected  and  ruled  by  the  Holy  Writ.  In  a  similar  manner  it  must  appear  one-sided, 
when  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  book,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  Old  Covenant,  or  even  of  the  New; 
although  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  wrong  if  we  do  not  count  the  re<»rds  of  dirint 
revelfttit.n  within  the  sphere  of  revelation. 

LiTEBAKT  Supplements  to  the  Bible  ix  gexekal. — See  Literary  Catalogue  in  HERTwre't 
Tdbellen;  Kcbtz:  "History  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  Introduction;  Kibchhofeb:  Bibelkvndt^ 
pp.  1,  2,  19  ff. ;  Wiser,  i.  p.  75.  Works  on  this  subject  by  Griesinger,  Cellerier,  Kleuker. — 
Koppen:  "The  Bible,  a  Book  of  Divine  Wisdom."  Prideaux,  Stockhonse,  Lilienthal,  etc 
Bbam  :  "  Surveys  of  Universal  History,"  Strasburg,  18W ;  Bkbtsch  :  "  History  of  the  Old  Gov* 
aant  and  its  People,"  Stuttgart,  1857. 
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A.    THE  PENTATEUCH. 

f  2.    THE  i-JSNiAriSUCn,  OB  IKE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES— THE  THOBAIL    OBQANIO  UNIir  AND 

ABBANQEMENT. 

The  Hebrew  Thorah  (/.  e.,  doctrine,  especially  doctrine  of  the  law, — ^law),  or  the  record  of 
the  covenant  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  (17  naXaih  SiadqKrj,  2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  bu\6i]KT]  =  n"'na), 
has  its  real  princiol©  not  so  much  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  of  faith  u« 
eflfected  by  the  first  preparation  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man 
(see  Rom.  iv.  1,  flf. ;  Gal.  iii.  17). 

Genesis  is,  therefore,  not  the  introduction  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  especially  to  the  law 
giving  portion,  as  Kurz  supposes  ("Compendium  of  sacred  history,"  p.  94;  it  is  true,  with  the 
restriction:  "For  the  Israelitish  standpoint  the  first  book  has  only  the  import  of  an  historical 
introduction"),  for  this  would  correspond  to  a  specific  and  Judaistic  view  of  the  Old  Testament; 
but  it  is  the  universal  foundation  for  it ;  i.  «.,  for  the  temporary  economic  particularity  of  the 
patriarchal  state  and  of  the  law-giving.  Genesis  is  the  s^  ecial  root  of  the  Thorah,  and  the  gen- 
eral root  of  the  Holy  Writ. 

Hence  the  Pentateuch,  including  this  basis,  is  developed  in  five  books ;  (Hebraice : 
nn'inn  icisiin  nrt"on  ,  the  five  fifths  of  the  law  in  rabbinical  notation.  Grece:  fj  TTdrraTtvxoi 
8c.  /Si'jSXoy.  Latin :  liber  Pentateuchtis).  The  number  five  is  the  half  number  ten.  Ten  is  the 
number  of  the  perfect  moral  or  historical  development ;  five  is  the  number  of  the  hand,  of 
action,  of  freedom,  and  so  then  also  of  their  legal  standard. 

The  founding  of  the  law  in  Genesis  unfolds  itself  in  the  triple  form  of  legislation.  Exodus 
{liber  Exodi ;  rjt^oBos;  Hebrew:  niwr)  presents  the  prophetic  side  of  the  law  throughout. 
Even  the  Tabernacle,  whose  construction  is  described  from  ch.  xxxv.-xl.,  belongs  not  mainly 
on  the  side  of  the  priestly  service,  but  on  that  of  the  prophetic  legislation  of  God,  as  the  place 
of  the  living  presence  of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  the  law  itself  (in  the  ark  of  the  Covenant ;  hence : 
Ohel  moed,  Ohel  haeduth,  tent  of  meeting,  tent  of  testimony). 

Leviticus  (Heb. :  j<np»"i ;  Gr. :  \(vitik6v)  embraces  the  priestly  side  of  the  law,  the  holy 
order  of  service  for  the  Israelitish  people,  according  to  its  symbolical  and  universal  significance 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

The  book  of  Numbers  (Heb.:  •nanaa,  Gr. :  dptS/ioO  is  ruled  throughout  by  the  idea  of  the 
princely  or  royal  encampment  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  an  army  of  divine  warriors,  in  which 
are  presented  its  preconditionings  and  its  typically  significant  characteristics,  revealing,  as  they 
do,  by  manifold  disorder,  that  this  people  is  not  the  actual  people  of  God,  but  only  the  type  of 
that  people. 

These  three  fundamental  forms  of  the  symbolical  Messianic  law,  namely  the  prophetic,  the 
priestly,  and  the  royal,  are  embraced  in  Deuteronomy  (Heb.:  cnan,  Gr. :  8tvTtpovofxlov),  or 
in  the  solemn  free  reproduction  of  the  whole  law  again  as  a  un'ty,  in  order  to  point  from  the 
sphere  of  the  legal  letter  into  the  sphere  of  the  inner  prophetic  force  of  the  law  (compare  Deut, 
iv.  25;  ch.  v.  15,  21 — the  ordering  of  house  and  wife;  ch.  vi.  5;  x.  18-19;  xi.  1;  xiv.  1;  xviii. 
16 ;  ch,  xxviii.  flf.  xxx.  6 ;  xxx.  2-14 ;  ch.  xxxiii.  2-3). 

As  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  historical  period  of  Israel  is  opened,  so  Deuter- 
onomy points  forward  to  the  prophetic  period. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  we  can  divide  the  Pentateuch  into  three  main  divisions* 
namely,  into  Genesis  as  the  universal  foundation  of  the  law,  next  into  the  particular  law  that 
•hows,  with  its  Messianic,  significant,  triple  division,  the  symbolical  background  of  its  whol« 
tppearance  (i.  «.,  into  the  divisions  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers),  and  finally  into  Deuteronomy, 
In  which,  along  with  the  intrinsic  character,  the  universal  import  of  the  law  again  prophet 
Ically  appears. 

Observation  1.  For  the  more  general  category.  Historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  »et 
the  division  in  the  general  Introduction.     In  respect  to  the  literature,  see  Literary  Catalogue. 
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OBSERVATioir  2.  The  present  division  into  five  books  is  considered  by  some  (Berthold)  at 
original  and  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  collection  of  the  Canon.  According  to  others  (Havernitk, 
Lengerke)  it  proceeds  from  the  Alexandrians.  In  favor  of  the  first  view  is  the  fact  that  Josephtis, 
whcT retained  the  Hebrew  canon,  was  acquainted  with  this  division  {contra  Apion.  i.  8,  also 
Philo).  De  Wtte  seems  also  to  incline  to  this  opinion.  Michaelis  considered  this  division 
older  than  the  Septuagint,  but  not  originaL  According  to  Yaihinger  {»ce  the  article  Pentateuch 
m  Herzog's  Real- Lexicon),  the  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  five  books  was  made  before  the 
captivity.  But  the  same  learned  authority  supposes  it  not  to  have  been  made  until  afier  the 
division  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  into  four  parts,  because  the  conscious  influence  of  symbol- 
ical numbers  had  not  favored  the  number  five  until  after  that  period,  as  with  the  division  of  the 
Psalms  into  five  books,  and  the  presentation  of  the  five  Megiiloth. 

We  do  not  consider  this  argument  conelnsive  against  the  earlier  division  of  Moses  into  fivf 
books.  The  Jew  could  distinguish  a  significant  number  four,  and  a  significant  number  five, 
even  according  to  this  numerical  symbolism.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  number  five  seems  to  have 
been  indicated  from  the  beginning  by  the  variety  of  the  originals.  That  Genesis  is  actually  in 
contrast  with  the  following  books,  and  that  Deutenmomy  is  quite  as  specific,  is  evident.  The 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  three  middle  books,  do  not  contrast  less  specifically  with  each  other, 
as  appears  from  our  division. 

It  serves  even  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  Tabernacle,  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  an  annex  of  t!ie  Decaloirue,  and  of  the  whole  fundamental  lawgi\-ing  connected  there- 
wiih,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  this,  it  is  repre  ented  in  the  second  book  as  the  [»lace  where- 
in Jeh'>vah,  as  lawgiver,  is  present  to  his  people.  The  contents  of  the  fourth,  again,  are  in 
strong  contract  with  Leviticus  (as  the  book  of  the  tribes).  The  ethical  prophetical  book  of 
Exodus  is  especially  the  book  of  Go<l  and  his  prophet.  Leviticus,  or  the  book  of  the  divine 
otBce,  refers  especially  to  the  pries's.  Numbers,  or  the  book  of  the  tribes,  more  especially  con- 
cerns the  people  in  a  theocratic,  political  sense. 

Obse;;vatios  3.  If  we  mark  the  number  ten  as  the  nnmber  of  perfection,  or  completion, 
and  con^qiiently  the  number  five  as  the  number  of  half  completion  (^'aihinger),  such  classifica- 
tion seems  much  too  general  and  indefinite?,  since  the  numbers  three,  seven,  and  twelve,  are  als<} 
numbers  of  perfection,  or  completion,  each  in  its  kind.  It  w  ill  be  our  duty  to  treat  of  symbol- 
ical nnmbers  in  Exodus.  Here  we  wUl  simply  anticipate  that  clearly  "  the  ten  words"  *  indicate 
moral  completion,  or  perfect  development,  and  so  also  the  ten  virgins  in  the  gospel  parable. 
When,  however,  there  appear  five  as  foolisli  and  five  as  prudent  or  wise,  the  nnmber  five  may 
indeed  mark  the  number  of  the  freely  chosen  religious  and  moral  development  of  life.  Five 
books  of  Psalms  indicate  the  moral  and  religious  life-prime  of  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  the 
five  Megiiloth  indicate  five  periods  of  the  development  oi  Israelitisli  life.  The  five  fingers  of 
tlie  hand  are  the  symbol  of  moral  action,  as  the  five  senses  symbolize  the  number  of  the  moral 
reciprocity  of  man  with  nature. — Vaihinger  rightly  concludes  from  the  significancy  of  the  num- 
ber five,  that  the  Decalogue  should  not  be  divided  into  three  and  seven,  bnt  into  five  :  nd  five. 

Obsekvatios  -i.  Our  theological  naming  of  tlie  five  books  (Genesis,  «fec.)  is  the  Alexandrian 
naming  of  the  Septuagint,  foil  ^wed  by  tlie  vulgate  (only  that  tlie  gender  of  Pentateuch  and 
Exodui  in  Greek  is  feminine  on  account  of  ^IfiXos  and  686i,  in  Latin  masculine  on  account  of 
liber). 

The  five  books,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Jews  under  the  above  names:  the  five  fifths 
of  the  law,  were  individually  designated  by  them,  according  to  the  initial  worJs:  Breschith,  &c., 
as  this  naming  has  passed  into  the  Masoretic  Bibles.  But  the  Jews  had  also  a  designation  for 
the  five  books,  according  to  the  contents,  ».  «.,  Genesis  was  called  the  book  of  the  creation  {aes 
Vaihtsqeb  in  Hebzog's  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Pentateuch,  p.  293). 

Obskrvatiox  5.  Vaihinger  seek*  f  ir  the  five  books  of  Moses  a  second  half,  and  finds  it  in 
the  prophets  (law  and  the  prophets.  Matt.  xxii.  40).  This  division  is  interfered  with  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Kethubim.  Then  he  finds  the  second  half  in  the  additional  idea  of  the  law  as 
promise  in  the  New  Testament.  Without  doubt,  the  New  TesUiment  is  the  convenie  of  the  Old ; 
that,  however,  the  number  five,  as  such,  re<quires  a  complement  becomes  doubtful  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  bo  >k9  of  the  Psa'ms,  unless  we  are  to  consider  the  writings  of  Solomon  as  the  comple- 
ment of  these  five  books  of  Psalms.  It  is  true,  a  complement  follows  the  five  historical  books, 
(n  the  Apostolic  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Obsebvatios  6.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Ewald,  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  others,  that  the  basis 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  originally  connected  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  the  work  was  in 
«ix  parts  {»ec  Vaihixgeb,  p,  293 ;  Keil.  Introduction^  §  42,  p.  143).  It  is  curious  that  the  sam« 
criticism  which  on  the  one  hand  considers  these  books  of  Moses  too  l^Jge  to  have  been  original 
un  the  other  hand  again  thinks  them  di-membered  out  of  larger,  and  comparatively  modern 
historical  writings. 

*  (The  HebT«v  phiase  tat  Qie  ten  oonnnandmcnts,  C^*^2^n  P^C$  ,  Exodus  xxxir.  SS.— T.  ^1 
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f  S.    ORIGIN  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

In  the  introductory  paragraphs  on  the  Old  Testament  criticism,  it  has  been  said,  that  in 
treating  the  point  in  question,  we  neither  feel  dependent  on  tradition  and  the  orthodox  rule, 
tliR';  it  is  necessary  for  the  belief  of  the  canonical  word  of  God  to  attribute  to  Moses  all  the  fiv« 
books  of  Moses  in  the  present  form  (except  the  report  of  his  death),  nor  on  the  critical  con- 
jectures which  in  various  ways,  throngli  their  false  suppositions,  their  want  of  intelligence  of 
the  more  profound  relations  of  the  word,  and  their  great  divergence  from  each  other,  prove 
themselves  unripe  efforts. 

That  one  must  adopt  a  canonical  recension  of  the  originals  of  Moses  (i.  e.,  a  recension  falling 
within  the  prophetic  sphere  of  the  Old  Covenant),  appears  from  the  manifold  indications  ol 
criticism.  To  these  indications  belongs,  above  all,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses;  the  judg- 
ments on  Moses,  however,  as  of  a  third  person,  which  is  the  object  of  the  statement  Ex.  xi.  3  ; 
Num.  xii.  3,  neem  to  us  to  decide  nothing.  Then  there  is  the  great  chasm  of  38  years  in  the 
history  of  the  wanderings  of  Israel  through  the  desert  (Num.  xx.),  as  also  other  enigmatical 
obscurities  (see  Vaihitiger).  Farther,  the  manifold  indications  of  the  combination  of  various 
originals  in  initial  and  concluding  formulas;  the  marks  of  a  later  period  (Gen.  xii.  6;  xiii.  7; 
xiv.  14;  xxiii.  2,  at  that  time  the  Oanaanites  were  in  the  land ;  Dan,  Hebron,  seem  no  conclusive 
characteristics)  ;  the  presumption  of  a  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14) ;  the  great 
development  of  the  genealogy  of  Edom  carried  even  to  the  appearance  of  its  kings  (Gen.  xxxv. 
11).  The  ambiguity  of  the  expression  '•'■unto  this  day''''  (Gen.  xix.  37;  xxii.  14,  ff.),  is  also 
noticed  by  Vaihinger. 

From  many  false  presumptions  of  criticism  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  yield 
to  its  past  views.  Here  place  especially  the  ratiouidistic  starting-point  of  most  critics,  and  their 
dogmatic  prejudices.  This  is  1.  the  prejudice  against  supernatund  revelation  in  general;  con- 
sequently 2.  against  miracles ;  and  3.  against  prophecies;  through  these  many  are  impelled  to 
deny  to  the  Pentateuch  not  only  authenticity,  but  also  its  historical  character.  On  this  point 
»ee  Delitzsch,  p.  46.  Here  belongs  also  the  ignoring  of  the  great  contrast  between  the  names 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  which  in  its  essential  significance  extends  not  only  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament  (the  Solomonic  universalism,  the  Davidic  theocratic  Messianism),  and  through  the 
whole  New  Testament  (the  Johannean  doctrine  of  tiie  Logos,  the  Petrine  doctrine  of  the  Messiah), 
but  also  through  the  whole  Christian  church  to  the  contests  in  the  immediate  present  (ecclesias- 
tical confession  and  Christian  humanism). 

At  a  later  period  we  may  speak  of  some  valuable  references  of  Sack  and  Hengstenberg,  to 
the  contrast  between  Elohim  and  Jehovah.  "We  also  reckon  here  the  supposition,  that  Moses, 
the  lawgiver,  on  account  of  this  his  peculiar  office,  could  not  also,  at  the  end  of  Ids  career,  and 
in  his  prophetic  spirit,  have  given  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  law,  as  he  looked  out  from  the  legal 
sphere  and  over  into  the  prophetic,  even  as  from  the  mountain  Nebo  he  looked  over  into  the 
promised  land  {see  the  quoted  article  of  Vaihingeu,  p.  315  ff.).  The  office  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  to  preach  repentance  in  the  name  of  the  coming  Messiah;  before  his  death,  however,  he 
became  the  prophet  of  the  atonement  with  reference  to  Christ:  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
bears  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  everywhere  wrong  to  assume  that  a  lawgiver  has  known 
nothing  higher  than  what  he  finds  within  his  calling  to  announce  in  form  of  law,  according  to 
the  degree  of  culture  to  which  his  people  have  advanced. 

After  these  remarks  we  give  a  survey  of  the  various  views  of  the  origin  and  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  with  reference  to  Bleek  (p.  161  flf.). 

i.  The  older  supposition  among  Jews  and  Christians,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  entire 

Pentateuch.     This  is  also  the  judgment  of  Philo  and  Josephus.    Thus  the  Talmud :  "Moses 

wrote  liis  book,  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  eight  Pesukim,  the  last  eight,  which  -wen 

•ndited  by  Joshua.     Philo  and  Josephus  even  assume  that  Moses  wrote  the  section  concerning 

is  death  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

2.  The  views  of  the  Essenes,  according  to  which  the  original  theocratic  revelation  was  falsi 
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fled  b>  later  interpolations,  passed  naturally  over  to  the  gnostic  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  iLc 
Alexandrian  gnostics.  From  tliis  we  may  explain  a  similar  account  of  Bleek,  relative  to  th« 
gnostic  Valentinus,  the  Nus  )nBans  (as  given  by  Epiphanius  and  Dama^cenus),  the  Clementinef 
and  Bogomiles.  The  source  of  these  views  is  everywhere  the  same  gentile,  dualistic  representa- 
tion. They  also  coincide  with  those  judgments  of  the  gnostics,  which  in  their  various  gradei 
are  so  inclined  to  throw  away  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  Doubts  of  certain  Jewish  authorities  of  the  middle  ages  about  the  authorship  of  the  whok 
Pentateuch  by  Moses,  Isaac,  Ben  Jasos,  and  Aben  Esra.  The  commencement  of  a  genuine  crit- 
icism is  seen  with  them.  They  accepted,  however,  only  later  additions  in  certain  passages,  i.  e. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  81. 

4.  The  first  critical  doubts  after  the  reformation,  16th  century:  Cablstadt:  De  eanonicU 
$eripturu,  Moset  non  fume  seriptorem  quinque  lihrorum.  A:ndrkas  Masits :  "The  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  form  is  the  work  of  Ezra  or  another  inspired  man." — 17th  century:  Hobbes  in  his 
Letiathan:  "The  Pentateuch  a  work  about  Moses,  not  by  Moses,  yet  based  on  originals  by  the 
hand  of  Moses."  So  also  Isaac  PETRBEirs,  at  first  a  reformed  divine,  then  Poman  and  Jesuit: 
Syttema  theologicum  ex  Prtrtplimitorum  hypothesis  1655.  Spisoza  in  his  Tractatus  theologico- 
foliticu*:  "Ezra  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  remaining  historical  books  in  their 
present  form."  Richard  Simos  :  "  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Te-tament "  :  "  Moses  wrote  the 
laws ;  the  history  of  his  time  he  had  written  by  annalists,  from  which  followed  the  later  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch."  Clebiocs,  in  his  Sentim^ns,  went  still  further,  though  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis "'  he  took  it  mostly  back,  holding  that  only  a  few  additions  are  Pust  Mosaic 
Anton  Van  Dale,  Menonite :  "  The  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Ezra  on  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic 
book  of  the  law,  and  other  historical  documents." — 18th  century:  At  first  a  long-continued 
reaction  in  favor  of  genuineness :  Carpzov,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn  (Introduction,  1-3).  Then  fol- 
lowed renewed  attacks:  Hasse,  Professor  at  Konigsberg:  "Prospects  of  Future  Solutions  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  1785 ;  at  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Pentateuch  was  comp  ?sed  from  old  rec- 
ords." Later  retractations  (following  the  example  of  Clericus),  according  to  which  he  accepted 
only  additions  to  the  documentary  Pentateuch.  Fulda,  whose  conjectures  are  like  Bleek's; 
Corrodi,  Xachtigall  (pseudonym,  Otmar),  whose  sweeping  assertions  were  modified  by  Ecker- 
man,  Bauer,  and  others. — 19th  century:  To  great  lengths  now  went  Sdverin  the  father,  and  De 
Wette ;  these  then  were  variously  opposed  under  the  confession  of  additions  and  interpolations 
by  Kelle,  Fritzsche,  Jahn,  Rosenmuller,  Pustkuchen,  Kanne,  Hug,  Sack,  and  others.  Reconcil- 
ing or  medium  views  were  presented  by  Herbst,  Bertholdt,  Volney,  and  Eichhorn,  4th  Edition. 
We  then  have  the  investigations  of  Bleek:  "A  few  aphoristic  supplements  to  the  investigations 
of  the  Pentateuch"  (in  RosexmCllek's  Repertorium,  1822).  Later:  "Supplements  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Pentateuch  "  (Studies  and  Criticisms,  1831).  The  proof  that  a  great  number 
of  the  laws,  songs,  and  similar  piece?,  were  originally  Mosaic,  was  not  recognized  by  Hartman, 
von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and  George.  Bleek  wrote  against  von  Bohlen :  De  liiri  Geneuoa  Origin*^ 
&c.,  Bonn,  1836.  The  complete  Mosaic  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  was  on  the  contrary 
again  maintained  by  Ranke,  Hengstenberg,  Drechsler,  Havernick,  Wette.  Keil,  and  Ludwig  Konig. 
Movers  and  Bertheau  here  follow  with  peculiar  investigations  and  views.  Tuch,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  follows  in  all  material  respects  the  views  of  Bleek,  who  also  designates  the 
labors  of  Stahelin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  von  Lengerke,  as  the  latest  investigations  of  the  Pen- 
tateucli.    The  latter  is  eclectic,  leaning  on  Bleek,  Tur h,  Stahelin,  Ewald,  and  de  Wette. 

Stahelin  passes  over  the  authorship  of  Moses  himself,  and  makes  as  t!ie  basis  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  following  books  an  older  writing,  which  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  recension  of  the  day  falls  in  the  time  of  king  Saul,  and  may 
have  been  by  Samuel  or  one  of  bis  pupils. 

De  Wette,  in  the  edition  of  his  Introduction,  5  and  6,  supposes  a  threefold  recension  of  th 
whole  work,  at  the  same  time  with  the  book  of  Josliua,  1.  the  Elohistic,  2.  the  Jehovistic, 
8.  Deuteronomistic     The  latter  made  at  the  time  of  leaiah.     The  sources  of  the  first  treatise 
could  have  been  partly  Mosaic,  though  it  is  questionable  if  in  the  present  form. 

Ewald  (History  of  the  People  of  Israel) :  "  by  Moses,  originally,  there  was  but  Ijttle — ^merelj 
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the  tables  of  the  law  and  a  few  other  short  utterances."    Bases  of  the  present  form  of  the  Pen 
tateuch :  four  or  five  books  involved  in  each  other.     See  below  the  treatises  on  Genesis. 

EuKTz,  in  the  "'History  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  in  the  supplement  to  Delitzsch,  has  taken  th« 
view  that  Moses  did  not  write  tlie  Pentateuch,  but  only  the  passages  in  the  middle  books  where 
eoix.t.thing  is  expressly  given  as  written  by  him,  and  besides  that,  Deuteronomy,  ch.  i.-xxxii. 
the  Pentateuch,  however,  was  written  partly  under  Moses,  and  isartly  under  Joshua,  or  not  long 
after  Joshua.* 

Blekk  (pp.  183  flP.)  has  given  very  interesting  and  evident  proof  of  genuine  Mosaic  originals 
in  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Exodus.  At  first  it  is  shown  of  the  sacrificial  law,  Leviticus  i.-vii. 
tliat  it  comports  in  its  literal  acceptance  cnly  with  the  relations  in  the  wilderness,  as  appears  from 
the  contrast  expressed  in  such  phrases  as  "  in  camp  and  outside  the  camp,"  "  Aaron  and  his 
sons,"  "heads  of  their  fathers'  houses"  (Ex.  vi.  14),  &c.  In  Leviticus  xvi.  it  is  commanded  that 
one  of  the  goats  shall  be  sent  into  the  wilderness.  Similar  indications  of  originality  are  found 
Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  «fec.  Bleek  judges  in  the  same  way  concerning  the  relations  of  the  camp  in  Num- 
bers, ch.  i.  ff.  Here  may  be  added  single  songs,  viz.,  the  three  songs,  Num.  xxi. — Then  are 
quoted,  however,  many  signs  as  traces  of  the  later  composition  of  the  whole:  Gen.  xii.  6:  "and 
the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (corap.  Gen.  xiii.  7).  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 :  "and  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel  "  Gen.  xl.  15,  Joseph  says:  "I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews."  In 
Gen.  xiii.  18,  the  city  of  Hebron  is  mentioned.  According  to  Joshua  xiv.  15;  xv.  13,  the  city 
was  formerly  called  Kirjath  Arba  (corap.  Gen.  xxii.  2;  xxxv.  7;  see  also  the  note  on  Hengsten- 
berg's  declaration,  according  to  which  it  is  possible  that  Hebron  was  the  oldest  name  of  the 
city).  In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  the  city  is  called  Dan,  on  the  contrary  we  read  Judges  xviii.  29 :  "  The 
Dauites  gave  to  the  city  of  Laish  the  name  Dan."  Ex.  xvi.  86 ;  Num.  xv.  32,  36 ;  Deut.  i.  1 ;  ii- 
12 ;  iii.  2,  «fec.  Bleek  counts  here  also  the  law  respecting  the  king,  Deut.  xvii.  14-20.  Again, 
laws  in  Deuteronomy,  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  sojourn  in  Canaan:  Deut.  xix.  14;  ch.  20. 
Besides  these  the  repetitions:  Ex.  xxxiv.  17-26;  comp.  ch.  21-23;  Ex.  xvi.  12,  comp.  Num.  xi. 
&c.  Then  there  are  apparent  disagreements,  such  as  Num.  iv. :  "  Period  of  service  of  ilie  Levites 
from  the  30th  year  to  the  50th;  "—again,  ch.  viii.  23-'i8:  ''From  the  25th  to  the  50th  year." 
Still  ftirtlier:  ''unnatural  position  of  separate  sections,"  e.  g.,  Ex.  vi.  14-27.  Also  the  chasm  in 
the  account  from  Num.  xx.  1-20,  where  a  space  of  37-38  years  is  omitted.  Finally,  the  im- 
probability that  Moses  would  leave  behind  an  historical  worK  of  such  extent.  We  have  already, 
in  the  General  Introduction,  given  the  results  of  Bleek's  investigations,  which  we  cite  as  fruit 
of  tlie  untiring  diligence  of  an  honest,  acute,  and  pious  investigator,  without  considering  them 
absolutely  evident  (namely,  what  concerns  those  parts  where  the  force  of  the  prophetic  predic- 
tion seems  ignored,  or  where  the  acceptance  of  repetitions  and  contradictions  might  be  the 
result  of  a  want  of  insight  into  the  construction  of  the  books).  The  article  Pentateuch,  by  Vai- 
nixGEH,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopedia^  appears  to  us  very  noteworthy  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
With  respect  to  the  present  c  mdition  of  the  discussions  in  question,  we  refer  to  the  aforesaid 
labors  of  Bleek  in  his  Introduction,  to  the  article  by  Vaihinger,  to  the  supplements  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Keil,  and  to  the  Introduction  to  Genesis  by 
De'itzsch.  A  carefully  prepared  tabular  presentation  of  the  various  views,  may  be  found  in 
Hertwig's  "  Tables  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  26  ff. 

After  the  above  general  remarks,  we  might,  for  the  present,  here  come  to  a  close,  since  we 
bave  again  to  treat  of  the  separate  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  proper  place.  One  consider- 
ation, however,  which  seems  to  us  of  special  importance,  and  which  might  not  receive  its  full 
attention,  is  the  internal  truth  of  the  religious  periods  of  development,  as  ecclesiastical  tlieology 
has  long  shown  it  in  the  outlines.  That  the  Jewish  religion  does  not  begin  with  tlie  Mosaic 
legislation,  but  with  the  Abrahamitic  promise,  is  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ia 
ilso  lasfcd  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.     The  patriarchal  religion  is  characterized  as  the  original 

•  "We  make  curr>r7  mention  of  the  criticism  of  Sorensen,  who,  with  hie  Commentary  on  Genesis,  forms  a  paraiiol  to 
Che  assertions  of  Bruno  Bauer  on  the  gospels  of  the  Kew  Testament.  8u  EnsTZ  :  Hittory  qf  the  Old  CovenarU,  pf.  41 
•ad  53. 
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of  an  inner  life  of  revelation  and  faith,  according  to  its  beginnings  in  the  sphere  of  life,  as  devel- 
oped in  chosen  beads  of  families.  It  is  clear  that  this  theocratic  religion  of  promi>e  mnst  b« 
distinguished  again  from  the  earlier  universalistic  religion,  which  it  presupposes.  It  must  als* 
present  itself  objectively  in  a  form  of  law,  externally  commanding  for  a  whole  nation  grown  up 
in  slavish  oppression  and  moral  desolation.  Since  this  rested,  however,  on  the  basis  of  an  inner 
character  in  the  chosen  ones  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  that  there  be  a  transition  period, 
(by  means  of  the  impulse  of  the  inner  life  of  faith),  from  the  legal  stage  to  the  period  of  a  new 
and  more  general  internal  feeling,  i.  e.,  to  the  prophetic  period.  When  finally  the  spiritual  lifb 
of  this  prophetic  period  became  more  general,  according  to  the  popuiar  measure  among  the 
pious  of  the  nation,  then  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  records  of  it,  in  their  entirety,  effectire 
fbr  the  canonical  guidance  of  the  national  life.  The  course  of  the  development  of  the  Chri>tiiui 
church  forms  throughout  a  parallel  to  this  legal  development  of  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
and  it  lies  in  the  sluw  manner  of  this  development^  that  its  separate  stages  must  be  indeed  last- 
ing hL'-torical  periods.  But  what  follows  from  this,  in  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  individual 
periods  ? 

It  is  clear  that  Genesis,  in  its  essential  character,  does  not  point,  in  the  least,  beyond  the 
patriarchal  standpoint.  It  consists  of  originals,  which  partly  represent  the  nniversalistic  view 
of  the  primitive  religion,  partly  the  theocratic  view  of  the  religion  of  promise.  Though  these 
originals  may  not  have  been  conceived  until  the  age  of  Moses  as  fixed  and  Listing  traditions  in 
tlie  bouse  of  Abraham,  it  appears  settled  that  a  Genesis  could  not  have  been  invented  in  the 
prophetic  period,  nor  even  in  the  transition  period  (from  Samuel  to  Elijah),  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
legal  period.  The  intercourse  of  the  Abrahamites  with  the  Canaanites,  the  relations  of  race, 
the  religious  forms,  everything  speaks  against  it.  The  book  of  Job,  it  is  true,  transfers  its  rep- 
resentations from  a  later  period  into  an  earlier  one,  or  into  what  is  still  a  universalistic  relig- 
ious faith  view;  but  with  all  the  art  of  representation,  how  openly  appears  the  more  developed 
religious  stage  which  points  to  the  period  after  Solomon.  In  view  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
originals  of  Genesis  it  is  not  probable  that  their  compilation  into  one  work  should  have  fallea 
beyond  the  age  of  Samuel,  or  even  that  of  Moses. 

As  regards  further  the  three  books  of  the  law  (Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers),  they  bear  in 
their  entire  contents  so  decidedly  the  impress  of  the  stem  legal  standpoint,  that  only  the  com- 
pilation of  them  (not,  however,  the  collection  of  their  material  parts)  could  fall  beyond  the 
Mosjiic  age. 

Finally,  as  above  shown,  it  is  not  all  inconsistent  with,  but  corresponding  to,  the  spiritual 
life,  if  we  suppose  that  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  and  in  his  prophetic  character,  Moses  may 
have  prepared  the  way,  through  a  series  of  original  writings,  for  the  mediation  of  his  legislation 
wi  h  the  future  period  of  prophetic  subjectiveness,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  transi- 
tion period  beginning  with  Samuel.  The  moulding  of  these  originals  then  belonged  to  a  later 
period.  Should,  however,  Deuteronomy  have  been  made  in  the  prophetic  period,  it  must  have 
unfailingly  betrayed  itself  through  Messianic  traits,  if  not  in  reference  to  the  personal  Messiah, 
at  least  in  reference  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  is  not  in  the  least  the  case. 

The  freijnent  quotation  of  Mosaic  passages  in  the  prophets  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  11  flf.)  may  cer- 
tainly prove  the  existence  of  such  written  originals,  not,  however,  the  existence  of  the  respective 
books  in  their  present  form  (Vaihinger,  p.  313).  The  fulness  of  these  quotations  ever  remaini 
a  proof  that  the  written  sources  in  question  had  such  a  degree  of  sacredness  and  respect,  that  we 
cannot  easily  assume  that  at  a  period,  later  as  compared  with  the  quotations,  they  had  been  dis 
membered  in  the  most  various  manner,  and  then  again,  as  new  material,  been  worked  up  into 
new  books.  That  the  service  in  High  Places  was  not  completely  abolished  until  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  is  no  proof  that  Deuteronomy,  with  its  prohibition  of  this  service,  did  not  appear  untfl 
his  time  (Vaihinger).  In  the  aame  manner  the  manifold  apostasy  of  the  people  from  Jehovah 
would  speak  against  the  authenticity  of  the  legislation  from  Sinai  itself.*  It  must  be  taken  into 
Consideration,  that  the  legal  nature  of  the  Mosaic  faith  would  urge,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 

•  The  dlence  about  Korah,  Bent,  xi.  6,  is  explained  as  forbearance  towards  the  Ttsaainiag  children  ol  Konh,  Ua 
leTont  Eorahites,  who  aftenrards  appear  so  proniaently  as  psalm-singen. 
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to  the  putting  in  writing  and  settlement  of  all  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  law.  But  from 
this  it  does  not  follow,  as  Delitzsch  maintains,  p.  6,  itut  the  Post-Mosaic  history  shows  no  tracei 
of  developments  of  law.  The  sacerdotal  regulations  of  David,  and  many  other  things,  contra- 
dict this.  It  is  perhaps  also  taken  too  little  into  consideration,  that  the  contact  of  the  Israelitish 
traditions  with  Egyptian  refinement  and  the  art  of  writing  must  have  exerted  an  immense 
iufinfnce.  The  periods  of  Joseph  and  Moses  were  certainly,  therefore,  more  given  to  writing  than 
many  a  later  one.  According  to  the  de^ee  of  its  religious  development,  its  marks  of  inward 
depth,  and  its  indications  of  universality  (as  it  appears,  notwithstanding  the  great  cheocratio 
severity  of  the  book),  aceonling  too  to  its  stately,  poetic,  and  sententious  style,  has  Deuteronomy, 
as  It  seems  to  us,  an  unmistakable  affinity  with  the  literature  of  Solomon  in  its  wider  sense,  as 
it,  together  with  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  comprises  also  the  book  of  Job  (comp.  also  the 
Prayer  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii.  22). 

"We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  recension  of  it  belongs  to  the  transition  period  from 
the  legal  to  the  prophetic  era,  which  extends  from  Samuel  to  Elisha.  The  stern  vindication  of 
the  unity  of  the  place  of  worship,  ch.  12,  appears  even  to  presuppose  the  founding  of  Solo- 
mon's temple ;  as  the  regal  law,  ch.  17,  certainly  appears  in  its  coloring  to  point  to  the  errors 
>f  Solomon,  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  strong  and  zealous  words  against  those  who  mislead  to 
apostasy.  If  we  adhered  to  this  point  of  view  we  might  set  Deuteronomy  beside  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  the  45th  Psalm  (v,  11).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  Jewish 
author,  after  the  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes,  should  have  invented  such  a  superabundant  blessing 
on  Joseph  as  we  find  pronounced  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  13.*  Moreover,  it  is  also  not  easily  credible 
that  a  theocratic  spirit  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  compiled  the  oiiginala 
of  the  lawgiver  Moses,  should  not  also  have  compiled  the  Deuteronomic  originals  of  his  later 
days.  On  the  ancient  character  and  Egyptian  recollections  of  Deuteronomy,  see  Delitzsch, 
pp.  23  ff. 

At  the  time  of  Jesus  Sirach  (180-130  b.  o.)  the  Old  Testament  was  extant  in  its  tripartite 
form  as  a  closed  canon  (Preface,  ch.  7).  At  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (444  b.  o.)  Deuteronomy 
was  already  compiled,  also  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (Neh.  xiii.  1 ;  2  Mace.  ii.  13, 
•peak  only  of  a  collection  of  holy  books  on  the  part  of  Nehemiah).  At  the  time  of  Ezra  (468 
»».  0.)  there  was  developed  a  documentary  learning,  which  extended  to  the  law,  i.  e.,  to  the  legal 
writings  of  Moses  (Ezra  vii.  6-10).  For  this  reason  tradition  has  placed  the  closing  of  the  canon 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

At  the  time  of  Josiah  (639-609  b.  o.)  Deuteronomy  was  again  found  in  the  temple  as  a  law- 
book of  an  older  period  (2  Kings  xxii.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
just  this  book,  wiih  its  emphatic  curses  of  idolatry,  was  the  one  that  was  forgotten  or  concealed 
in  the  depths  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  idolatrous  king  Manasseh  (comp.  ch.  xxxiii  7). 
The  various  conjectures  which  modern  criticism  has  connected  with  this  circumstance  proceed 
from  the  irpSiTov  ylrevSos  that  the  Old  Testament  theocrats  were  at  that  time  hierarchs  in 
the  medieval  sense,  and  might  have  permitted  a  pia  fraiis.  And  so,  according  to  Vatke, 
must  the  law  have  been  made  about  this  time.  At  the  time  of  the  king  Ilezekiah  (725 
ff.)  "his  men"  collected  the  addenda  to  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  (ch.  xxv.  1) ;  this,  however. 
was  not  its  beginning.    Such  a  collection  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  presupposes  far  earlier 

•  [This  remark,  and  the  thought  with  which  it  is  pregnant,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  do  away  all  the  reasons  pre- 
sented just  above  for  assiffning  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  literature  of  the  Solomonic  pei  iod.  What  is  said  about 
the  connection  of  Deut.  12th  with  the  founding  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  of  Deut.  17th  with  the  law  respecting  the 
royal  office,  and  other  thingfs  of  a  similar  kind,  would,  if  true,  show  something  more  than  a  mere  recension  with  oc- 
casional scholia.  The  remark  of  Lange,  that  Moses  towards  the  close  of  his  life  wrote  and  spoVe  in  the  prophetic  spirit, 
which,  whefLer  real  or  imagined,  is  most  evident  from  the  style  of  the  last  part  of  Deuteronomy,  fully  accounts  for  all 
this  to  one  who  receives  the  Bible  as  containing  the  prophetic  and  supernatural.  What  is  said,  too  (p.  97),  of  the  abscnoa 
of  Messianic  allusions  in  Deuteronomy,  though  intended  to  prove,  as  it  does  most  conclusively,  that  the  writing  of  it  could 
not  have  been  as  late  as  the  express  prophetic  period,  would  also  exclude  it  from  the  Davidic  or  Solomonic.  That  tbt 
McdManic  idea  had  then  come  in  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  vii.  13-lC,  the  last  words  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
t,  together  with  1  Kings  ii.  4,  23.  It  was,  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  and  of  a  never-enditj  royal  sncces- 
■ion.  If  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  had  been  written,  or  even  compiled  and  corrected,  in  the  time  jf  Solomon,  or  ^atei^ 
•nth  an  idea  would  never  have  been  omitted,  or  left  without  any  trace. — T.  L.l 
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eollections  with  respect  to  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  tlie  law.  Hence  Isaiah  can  about  thU 
time  go  back  with  his  prophecy  to  the  predictious  of  Deuteronomy.  With  the  wonderful  dis- 
appearance of  Elijah  (896  b.  o.)  is  in  reality  the  purely  legal  period  closed.  His  shower  of  fire 
prefigiiring  the  end  of  the  world,  is  followed  by  the  prophetic  period,  which  the  vision  of  Elijah 
on  Horeb.  and  much  more  the  labors  of  Elisha  in  his  healing  miracles,  had  presignnlled.  £iy:ib 
looks  backwards  as  the  final  landmark  of  the  death-bringing  and  destroying  influence  of  tli« 
law;  Elisha  looks  forwards  with  evangelical  omens  which  the  evangelizing  words  of  ihe  Messi- 
anic prophets  must  soon  follow.  "When  David  was  departing  this  life  (1015  b.  c),  he  could 
already  lay  to  the  heart  of  his  son  Solomon,  the  law  of  Mo&es  as  a  written  one  (1  Kings  ii.  S) 
The  promise  of  the  typical  Messiah-king  (2  Sam.  vii.)  presupposes  already  the  promise  of  the  typ» 
ical  Messiah-prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  the  promise  of  the  Messiah-priest  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8  ff".), 
i. e.,  determinate  originals  of  Deuteronomy;  since  the  prophets  and  priests  are  present  in  Israol 
before  the  kings. 

OvsKBVATioN'.  It  is  uot  with  entire  justice  that  Kurtz  remarks  (History  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
1,  p.  46):  *'It  is  an  historical  fict  that  stands  more  firmly  than  any  other  f  ct  of  antiquity  thai 
the  Pentateucli  is  the  living  foundation,  and  the  necessary  presumption,  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  not  less  than  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  literature.  Both  <  f  tiiese,  and  with  theun 
Christendom,  as  their  fruit  and  completion,  would  resemble  a  tree  without  roots,  if  the  compod 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  were  transferred  to  a  later  period  of  Israel. tish  hi-tory."  *  Does  thft 
Old  Testament  theocracy  rest  then  on  the  completed  compilation  of  scriptural  books,  or,  indeed, 
on  writings  at  all,  or  does  it  n  >t  rather  rest  on  the  living,  acual  revelation  of  God,  wjiich  pre- 
ceded all  writings?  And  now  all  Christendom!  The  church  also  rests,  indeed,  not  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  books,  but  on  the  living  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  although 
It  is  regulated  by  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Moreover,  it  is  well  veriti-'d  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  the  earlier  f-jundation,  is  attested  by  :dl  the  followiu'^r  scriptural  books.  The  inter- 
nal testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  t»  the  written  compositions  of  Moses,  to  which  Kurz,  after 
Delitzsch,  refers,  is  also  of  great  import.  He  has  also  justly  remarked  that  the  canonical  charac- 
ter of  the  scripturjd  books  would  stand  firmly,  even  if  Ezra  were  to  be  regarded  as  their  com 
piler. 

The  whole  of  the  present  question  is  largely  influenced  by  the  distinction  between  the  re*" 
♦rds  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  to  which  we  must  return  in  the  introduction  to  Genesis. 

{  4.    THE  PENTATETTCH  OF  THE  SAMAEITAN8, 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Samaritans  (see  article  in  question  in  Herzog,  Winer,  &c.)  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  Jews  by  having  a  Pentateuch  different  from  theirs  in  many  particulars, 

•  [The  importance  of  this  remark  cannot  be  overrated.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  unity  of  designed  falsehood  through- 
out,  or  it  is  a  unity  of  historical  truth.  The  patched-up  legendary  view  of  mingled  traditions,  subjective  fancies,  pura 
errors,  and  later  compilations  made  from  them,  cannot  account  for  it.  The  idea  of  an  entire  and  continued  forgery  might 
theoretically  explain  its  existence,  were  it  not  for  one  thing,  namely,  its  utter  incredibility  beyond  any  of  the  marvellous 
contained  in  it.  It  would  require  a  superhuman  power  of  inventive  falsehood.  The  supposition  of  a  forged  Pentateuch, 
at  whatever  time  made,  demands  a  forged  history  following  it,  a  forged  representation  of  a  consistent  national  life  growing 
out  of  it,  a  forged  poetry  commemorative  of  it  and  deriving  from  it  its  most  constant  and  vivid  imagery,  a  forged  ethics 
grounded  upon  it,  a  forged  series  of  prophecy  continually  referring  to  it,  and  making  it  the  basis  of  its  most  solemn  warn- 
ings. There  must  have  been  a  specific  forgery  of  an  incredible  number  of  minste  events,  episodes,  incidental  occurrences, 
having  every  appearance  of  historical  truth,  of  countless  proper  names  of  men  and  places,  far  too  many  to  be  carried  down 
by  any  tradition,— a  forgery  of  proverbs,  national  songs,  memorials,  apothegms,  oath-forms,  judicial  and  religious  observ- 
«nces,  &c.,  &c.,  all  made  to  suit  It  is  incredible.  No  human  mind,  or  minds,  were  ever  capable  of  this.  There  is  no  place  liw 
It  to  begin  or  end,  unless  we  come  square  up  to  an  admitted  time  of  an  existing,  historical,  well-known  people,  for  whom 
all  this  is  forged,  and  who  are  expected  to  receive  it,  and  who  do  receive  it.  as  their  own  true,  veritable  history,  antiquity, 
and  national  life-development,  although  they  had  never  before  known  or  heard  of  it. 

The  idea  of  compilations  from  the  legendary  and  the  mythical  explains  well  those  early  fabulous,  indefinite,  and 
unchronological  accounts  of  other  nations,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parallel  to  what  is  called  the  mythic&l,  of  tht 
Hebrews.  Nothing,  however,  could  show  a  greater  overlooking  of  what  is  most  peculiar  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptona.  Tht 
•  lt-xtisticj.1  and  strictly  chronological  character  of  the  Old  Testament  utterly  forbids  the  parallel.  It  shuts  us  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  its  entire  forgery,  or  its  entire  truthfulness  and  authenticity.  If  the  first  is  incredible,  as  even  the  Rationi-1. 
bts  are  comjMjlled  to  acknowledge,  the  second  must  be  true.  There  may  lie  points,  here  and  there,  where  such  a  general 
new  may  be  supposed  to  be  assailable,  but  the  mind  that  once  fairly  receives  it  in  its  most  general  aspect,  must  find  in  it 
a  power  of  conviction  that  cannot  easily  be  disturbed.  It  compels  us  to  receive  what  may  be  called  the  natural  facts  ol 
the  Bible  history,  and  then  the  supernatural  cannot  be  kept  out.  Such  a  people  and  such  a  book  lying  in  the  very  ho»./< 
■jf  history,  and  rei^i-*,2d  in  its  pure  human  aspect,  or  simply  in  its  natural  and  historical-marvellous,  demands  the  «up€r 
•atozal  lu  its  most  fiti'.ig  and  we  mav  even  say,  itx  m(^^  natural,  accompaniment  and  explanation. — T.  L.] 
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and  that  tbey  possessed,  and  still  possess  this,  regarding  it  as  the  only  Holy  Writ  (other  neparati 
writings,  e.  g,,  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua,  different  from  the  canonical,  are  of  no  special  im- 
portance). This  is  to  be  mentioned  here  for  the  reason  that  the  existence  of  this  Pentateuch 
might,  en  the  one  hand,  support  the  authority  of  our  canonical  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  other 
hand  might  also  create  a  prejudice  against  it. 

The  earlier  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  th« 
Samaritans  had  a  Pentateuch  in  common  with  the  Jews.  The  Samaritans,  it  was  supposed, 
received  their  Holy  Writ  as  a  relic  of  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  whose  remains  mingled 
with  theirs ;  this  explains  why  they  possess  only  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Israelites,  as  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  accepted  from  the  Jews  no  ot]\er 
Bacred  writings,  in  consequence  of  their  national  hatred.  Therefore  the  Pentateuch  must  have 
been  extant  before  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  (Jahn).  If  now  Vaihinger  is  of  opinior 
that  this  demonstration  is  contradicted  by  the  proof  of  Ilengstenberg  that  the  Samaritans  pro 
ceeded  solely  from  heathen  colonists,  and  not  from  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  heathen,  the  argument 
itself  is  not  duly  established  ;  for  this  matter  compare  the  article  "  Samaritans"  in  Winer.  Again 
the  circumstance  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contains  elements  which  are  intended  for  the 
glorification  of  their  mountain  Garizira,  does  not  oblige  us,  with  Petermann  (see  article  "Sama- 
ria "  in  Heuzog's  Real-Ennjelopadie),  to  transfer  the  whole  present  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Jews,  that  is,  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander. 

If  we  presuppose  among  the  Samaritans  a  far  earlier  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  according 
to  its  present  entirety,  nevertiieless  the  paganizing  character  of  the  people,  which  vacUlatei 
between  overstrained  judaistic  institutions  and  a  heathen  fondness  for  fables,  would  prefer  the 
interpolations  which  are  peculiar  to  their  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive why  the  ten  tribes,  on  the  separation  from  Judah,  should  have  been  in  possession  only  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Moreover,  the  great  harmony  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Septuagint, 
permits  the  inference  of  earlier  Jewish  revisions,  which  would  make  the  old  text  more  pleasant 
to  the  pagan  culture  of  the  period,  by  avoiding  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopathisma. 
Therefore  Vaihinger  assumes  that  the  Samaritans  first  received  their  Pentateuch  through  Ma- 
nasseh,  son  of  the  high-priest,  as  Josephus  calls  him  (Archseology  xi.  7,  2 ;  comp.  xiii.  9, 1),  who 
fled  to  them  and  drew  many  Jews  with  him  to  apostasy.  Welte  also  assumes  {see  the  article 
''  Samaritan  Pentateuch  "  in  the  Church- Lexicon  of  Catholic  Theology^  by  Wetzer  and  Welte), 
that  the  Samaritans  first  received  their  Pentateuch  through  that  Jewish  priest,  who  (according 
to  the  account  of  Nehemiah),  went  over  to  them  as  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  be- 
came the  first  high-priest  of  their  newly-erected  worship  on  the  mountain  of  Gariziin.  At  the 
time  of  this  priest,  or  later,  a  more  acceptable,  falsified  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch  might  easilj 
have  crowded  out  a  purer  and  more  ancient  one ;  for  it  is  neitlier  historical  that  the  Samaritann 
until  then  had  been  pagans,  nor  probable  that  they,  as  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  had  remained 
without  a  book  of  the  law.  The  Israelitish  priest,  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  religion  of  the 
land,  might  also  have  taken  charge  of  the  Hebrew  service  under  the  form  of  image  and  calf- 
worship.  So  much,  however,  is  certainly  clear,  that  the  careful  perseverance  of  the  Samaritans 
in  the  legal  stage,  even  after  the  coming  in  of  an  imperfect  hope  of  the  Messiah,  their  want  of 
a  living  development  under  the  influence  of  a  prophetic  spiritual  life  and  prophetic  writings, 
with  their  careful  reverence  for  the  Pentateuch,  is  very  signiticant  testimony  that  the  Pentateuch 
belongs  essentially  to  a  legal  period  that  far  preceded  the  prophetic  one. 

That  the  deviations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  injure  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
masoretic  one,  appears  from  their  manifold  harmony  with  the  Septuagint,  from  their  moderniz- 
ing character,  as  well  as,  finally,  from  the  manifest  falsifications,  which  have  not  spared  even 
the  Decalogue.  For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  this  subject,  see  the  articles  in  the  Reah . 
Encyclopedias  of  Hbkzog,  and  of  Wktzek  and  Wkltk  ;  also  the  article  "  Samaritans  "  by  Wineb,  * 
whicl.  latter  refers  especialiv  to  G-isenius:  De  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  origine,  indole  et  aucto- 
ritaU,  Halle,  1846. 


§  6.     THE   CHABACTER  OF   GENESIS.  lOJ 


t  4.     THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMTLETICAL  LTTEBATUBE  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

See  Waloh,  Biblioth.  theol.  iv.  p.  444  flf. 

The  Universal  Worterbuch,  by  Danz,  under  the  article  "  Pentateuch,"  p.  754;  also  the  snppl» 
ment,  p,  81. — Wineb,  Theol.  Literature  i.,  p.  196  ff. ;  Supplement,  p.  31  ff. — Kubz,  Hietory  of 
the  Old  Covenant^  pp.  22  and  53.  A  survey  of  the  writings  on  the  Old  Testament  in  Keil'a  In 
troduction  (p.  61)  to  the  Pentiteuch,  p.  64. — Separate  works:  Clerici  Commentarixu  in  Mosit 
PropheUB  libroi  v.,  Tubingen,  1733.  Moldeshaceb,  Translation  and  E^lamitiom  of  the  BooJa 
of  Moses^  Quedlinburg,  1774  to  1775.  Jerusalem,  "Letters  on  the  Mosaic  writings  and  Philoso- 
phy," 3d  ed.,  Braunschweig,  1783.  Hess,  "  History  of  the  Israeliies,  and  Moses  in  particular," 
tee  Danz,  p.  675.  Vater,  "  Commentary  "  (1802-1805),  3  vols.  Raxke,  "  Investigations  of  the 
Pentateuch,"  2  vols.,  1834-1840.  Hexgstenberg,  "Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,"  1836-1839 
The  same:  " The  most  important  and  difficult  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  explained,"  1  vol 
"History  of  Balaam  and  his  Prophecy,"  Berlin,  1838.  The  same:  "The  Books  of  Moses  and 
Egypt,"  with  supplement ;  "  Manetho  and  the  Hyksos,"  Berlin,  1841.  E.  Bebtheau,  "  The  seven 
Groups  of  Mosaic  Laws  in  tbe  three  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,"  Gotiingen,  1840  (the 
writings  of  George,  Bruno  Bauer,  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vatke).  Bauhgaeten, 
"Theolog.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,"  2  vols.,  Kiel,  1843.  Kubz,  "History  of  the 
Old  Covenant,"  1  and  2  vols.,  2d  Ed.,  Berlin,  1853.  Bahb,  ^'•SymboliJi  of  the  Mosaic  worship," 
Heidelberg,  1837.  Also  other  works  to  be  hereafter  named,  referring  to  the  Mosaic  worship. 
Knobel,  "Grenesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus;"  also  "Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua;"  "Con 
else  Manual,"  Leipzig,  1861.  Delitzsch  and  Keil,  "  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa 
ment,"  Ist  vol.  "  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  Leipzig,  1861 ;  2d  vol.  "  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter 
onomy,"  Mecklenburg.  Seriptura  ae  Traditio,  Commentarius perpetuus  in  Pentateuchum,  Leip 
zig,  1839.  Schuschan  Bduth,  i.  e.,  "Exposition  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,"  Heb.  and  German, 
with  notes  by  Abxheim. — Herzheimer,  1853-1854.  Th&rath  JSmeth,  "The  five  books  of  Moses," 
by  Heinemann,  Berlin,  1853.  The  works  on  "  Church  History,"  by  Natalis  Alexaxdeb,  and 
many  other  older  theologians,  especially  of  the  reformed  church ;  also  Lutheran,  Buddeus,  &c. ; 
Catholic,  StoUberg,  &c. — Homiletical,  see  TTineb,  ii.  p.  115  ff.  "Sermons,"  by  Hohnbaum,  Bal- 
DACF,  Sailer,  &c.  Zinzexdorf,  Extracts  from  his  "Discourses  on  the  five  books  of  Moses  and 
the  four  Evangelists."  Published  by  Clemens,  9  vols.,  1763.  Beyer,  "  History  of  the  Israelites 
in  Sermons,"  2  vols.  Erfurt,  1811.  G.  D.  Krtjmmaciier,  "The  "Wanderings  of  Israel  through 
the  Wilderness,"  Elberfeld,  1828.  Meurbr,  "Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  Spiritual  Discourses," 
Leipzig,  1836.  Appchn,  "Moses,  the  servant  of  God,"  Magdeburg,  1845.  Oosterzee,  "Mosea, 
12  Sermons,"  Bielefeld,  1860.  Treatises  on  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  that  of  Moses,  and  on  the  separate  books,  will  be  mentioned  in  their  respectiv* 
plac«s. 

B.    A  SPECIAL  VIEW  OF  GENESIS. 

f  «.    THE  CHABACTEE  OF  GENESIS. 

If  we  can  regard  as  the  conclusive  mark  of  the  genuine  canonicity  of  the  scriptural  books, 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  divine  revelation  (which  in  the  historical  sphere  has  gradually  entered 
into  human  nature  until  the  perfect  union  of  the  Godhead  and  humanity)  has  appeared,  and  that 
this  spirit,  consistently  progressing,  has  entered  into  human  writing  belonging  to  revelation, 
then  it  appears  quite  in  accordance  with  nature  that  such  a  spirit  of  revelation  has,  in  Grenesis, 
united  with  the  very  earliest  and  most  childlike  form  of  human  authorship,  and  that  it  does  not 
manifest  itself  as  a  completed  sacred  work  of  art  of  theocratic  Christian  authorship,  until  the  end 
of  the  whole  biblical  literature  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  accounts  of  Genesis,  taken  in  their 
human  aspect,  seem  like  h)Osely  arranged  and  simple  narratives  of  childlike  sj  eech,  in  con- 
trast with  that  perfect  symbolical  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  deep  significane 
■urpasi.88  the  comprehension  of  the  most  celebrated  judges.     But  though  Genesis  forms  a  self 
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Inclusive  and  connected  whole,  which  sheds  a  bright,  divine,  infallible  light  over  all  beginning! 
of  primitive  time  (see  §  1),  we  nevertheless  see  therein  the  fact  that  here  the  living  God  has,  in 
*he  most  emphatic  sense,  prepared  liis  praise  "out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings.''  Al 
the  same  time  tliis  fact  gives  us  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  character  of  inspiration ;  how  at 
every  period  it  is  perfect  in  the  sense,  that  on  the  divine^Je  it  is  continually  the  voice  of  the 
same  divine  spirit  (and  in  truth  of  a  spirit  which  completely  comniandtd,  in  their  respective 
tasks,  those  human  minds  that  were  apprehended  and  held  by  its  influence),  whilst,  on  tha 
human  side,  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  imperfection  of  childlike,  pious  utterance  and  story 
through  a  series  of  degrees,  until  it  had  reached  the  full  adult  age  in  tlie  new  covenaiit;  and  all 
this  the  more  so,  as  on  the  line  of  its  chosen  ones  it  had  continually  to  break  tbrongh  the  opposi 
tion  of  human  sinfulness,  which  ever  surrounded  its  nucleus  of  light  with  colored  borders  and 
shadows.  With  respect  to  what  is  centrally  fundamental  in  the  Old  Testament  books,  it  ma^ 
be  said,  that  one  Godlike  thought,  or  thought  of  God,  ranges  itself  on  the  other,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  divine  revelation,  or  to  that  of  human  development.  As  regards  the  outer  circle 
of  these  writings,  we  may  find  them  burdened  with  all  kinds  of  human  imperfections,  if  we  will 
judge  them  according  to  the  New  Testament,  or  draw  them  on  the  model  of  practical  historical 
writing,  or  of  natural  science,  &c.  We  must  then,  however,  at  the  same  time,  well  understand 
that  those  supposed  imperfections  are  controlled  by  the  principle  of  revelation  in  the  books,  and 
that,  in  our  criticism  of  the  style  of  revelation,  we  toil  tx)ward8  heterogeneous  points  of  view. 
Such  a  process  has  a  relative  justification  only  in  presence  of  an  orthodoxy  w  hich  emphasizes 
the  said  literal  meanings  in  order  to  make  from  them  abstract  history,  geography,  natural  science, 
&c.,  for  the  authoritative  belief. 

Genesis  corresponds  now  to  its  design,  according  to  which  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world,  of  mankind,  of  the  fall,  of  the  judgment,  and  the  redemption. 
Not  only  that  it  presents  these  origins  purely  in  their  ethical  idea  and  physical  development,  in 
accordance  with  the  monotheistic  principle,  but  also  that  whilst  on  the  one  side  it  clearly  brings 
out  the  periods  in  the  economy  of  the  preparatory  redemption  (Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Bhem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph),  and  connects  these  periods  with  persons,  wholW  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  personality  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (according  to  which  epch  par 
ticular  form  of  religion  is  the  form  of  a  covenant  between  the  personal  God  .-md  the  personal 
man) ;  it  also  presents  practically,  on  the  other  side,  the  great  contrast  between  universalism 
according  to  which  God  is  Elohira  for  all  the  world  and  all  mankind,  and  theocratic  particular- 
ism, according  to  which  He  is  Jehovah  for  His  chosen  ones,  His  covenant  people,  and  Hi?  king- 
dom of  salvation,  in  its  full  redemptory  historical  significance.  Thus  the  hi-tory  of  Genesis 
passes  through  a  series  of  contra-ts,  in  which  that  particularism,  which  in  the  second  book  of 
Moses  becomes  legal,  appears  ever  more  defined,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  seen  more 
clearly  the  mutuality  of  this  economic  particularity  and  of  the  teleological  universalism  as  it 
rests  on  principial  universalism  (Genesis,  i.-iii.).  Thus  the  promised  seed  of  woman,  ch.  iii., 
confronts  the  fall  of  the  human  race.  Then  the  line  of  Cain  with  its  God-forsaken,  worldly 
culture  (ch.  iv.)  is  confronted  by  the  line  of  Seth  with  its  sacred  worship,  elevating  the  duration 
of  life  (ch.  v.).  The  lino  of  Seth  was  to  become  a  salvation  to  the  line  of  Cain,  but  the  former 
conduces  to  the  perdition  of  the  latter  through  its  overhasty  carnal  and  spiritual  intercoursf 
(ch.  vi.).  The  house  of  Noah  in  the  ark  forms  then  a  contrast  to  the  mass  of  mankind  sinking 
in  the  flood;  but  even  to  these  the  saving  of  t':e  ideal  humanity  in  Noah's  house  was  to  be  of 
advantage,  according  to  1  Peter,  iii.  19,  20.  A  new  and  twofold  contrast  is  then  formed  amouf 
the  sons  of  Noah  ;  to  the  contrast  of  piety,  and  pious  culture,  and  barbarism  (Shem  and  Japheth 
as  opposed  to  Ham),  is  presented  now  the  contrast  of  a  one-sided  wcrship  (Shem)  blest  of  God, 
and  of  a  one-sided  culture,  also  blest  of  God  (Japheth).  The  culture  of  Japheth  is  no  longei 
accursed,  as  that  of  Cain ;  after  its  propagation  in  the  world,  it  is  to  return  to  the  tent.'*  of  Shem 
ftud  be  brought  into  unity  with  the  perfected  faith  of  revelation  (ch.  ix.).  Thus  is  the  forma- 
lion  of  the  contrast  between  theocracy  and  heathendom  introduced,  as  it  is  unfolded  on  the 
basis  of  the  universal  genealogical  table  (ch.  x.).  With  the  development  of  heathendom  (ch. 
n.)  is  contrasted  the  foxmding  of  theocracy  (ch.  xii.).    That,  however,  the  contrast  thus  opened 
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is  no  absolutely  hostile  one,  appears  not  merely  from  the  preventive  thought  of  the  di-persioi 
of  nati  'Ds  (Gen.  xi.  6-7),  but  rather  from  the  whole  series  of  antitheses  against  heathemlom,  oi 
heathenish  characteristics,  which  now  runs  through  the  lifa  of  Abraham.  The  first  antitheat 
is  formed  between  Abraham  and  liis  father's  house,  with  its  heathenisli  indecision  in  respect  t< 
the  true  faith  (ch.  xii.).  His  father,  Terah,  was  already  on  tlie  way  to  Canaan;  but  he  let  him- 
telf  be  detained  by  the  fertile  Mesopotamia.  Tlie  second  antithesis  of  Abraham  is  Pharaoh  in 
E^ypt  and  heathen  despotic  caprice  (ch.  xii.).  The  third  antithesis  is  Lot  and  heathen  selfish 
Bess  and  worldliness  (ch.  xiii.).  In  the  fourth,  Abraham  meets  the  heathenish,  robber  like  wai 
fare,  with  the  liberating  holy  war  of  freedom,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  is  greeted  by  th« 
prince  of  heathen  piety,  Melchisedek,  as  the  prince  of  the  theocratic  faith  (ch.  xiv.).  Then  the 
antithesis  enters  into  tlie  very  house  of  Abraham  himself,  Not  the  son  of  his  faithful  servant 
Eleazer  s'lall  be  his  heir  (ch.  xv.),  not  the  son  of  his  bi>dy  begotten  of  Hagar  the  maid  (ch.  xvL), 
not  even  his  posterity  itself  in  unconsecrated  birth  ;  no, — circumcision  must  distinguish  between 
the  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated  in  his  own  life  and  race  (ch.  xvii.).  So  far  the  contrast  be- 
tween Abraham  and  the  heatiien  world  is  clearly  softened  through  the  lig'it  of  peace,  as  he,  in 
deed,  has  been  separated  from  the  heathen  world,  in  order  that  in  his  seed  all  races  of  the  earth  may 
be  blest  (ch.  xii.).  Pharaoh  and  Lot,  and  the  men  allied  to  him  in  war,  were  no  godless  heathen ; 
Melcliisedek  could  even  surpass  him  in  certain  respects.  But  now  the  contrast  opens  between 
Abraham  and  a  Sodom  ripe  for  judgment.  Abraham,  the  highly  favored  confidant  and  friend 
of  &»d,  pleads  for  Sodom  in  an  extremely  persistent  manner.  Ilis  intercession  shows  in  what 
sense  he  is  chosen,  and  at  lea-t  profits  Lot  and  his  daughters  (ch.  xix.  xx.).  The  position  of 
Abraham  in  respect  to  Abimelech  of  Gerar  is  again  no  contrast  between  bright  day  and  dark 
nig!it;  the  weakness  of  Abraham  in  the  duty  of  protecting  his  wife,  is  contrasted  with  tiie  ar- 
bitrariness of  Abimelech  in  matters  of  sex  (ch.  xx.).  In  what  a  mild  light,  however,  appear 
Ishmael  and  Abimelech  (ch.  xxL),  and  Hagar.  to  whom  also  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as  such  ap- 
peared at  an  earlier  period  in  her  great  necessity  (ch.  xvi.)!  And  later,  Abraham  must  distinguish 
between  the  human  sacrifice,  as  offered  in  the  heathenish  spirit,  and  t!ie  theocratic  devotion  of 
the  soul  (ch.  xxii.),  as  he  was  previously  obliged  to  distinguish  between  unconsecrated  and  con- 
secrated connection  of  sex,  generation,  and  birth.  The  manner  in  wh'ch  Abraham  buries  Sarah 
b  not  the  heathen  manner  of  interment;  and  so  also  his  seeking  a  wife  for  his  son  has  its  the- 
ocratic traits  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.).  The  antipathy  against  heathendom,  together  with  a  friendly 
rela"ion  to  the  heathen  themselves,  runs  throughout  the  life  of  Abrahnm.  as  this  meets  us  finally 
in  the  children  of  his  second  marriage.  Here  follows  now  the  great  contract  between  Isaac  and 
Ishmael.  Ishmael  cannot  be  the  theocratic  heir ;  he  has  his  inheritance,  however,  and  also  his 
blessing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  contrast  between  Jacob  and  Esan.  The  latter  is  only 
rejected  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  theocratic  hereditary  power ;  he  also  has  his  blessing. 
Finally,  a  contrast  is  even  formed  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  And  then  also  between 
Joseph  and  Judah ;  and  Judah  becomes  inferior  to  Joseph  the  very  moment  he  gives  himself  up 
as  security  for  Benjamin  (ch.  xii  v.  18  ff.).  Thus  in  Genesis  throughout  there  is  presented  the 
relation  between  theocratic  particularism  and  heathendom.  The  heathen  element  is  rejected, 
what  is  noble  and  pious  in  the  heathen  is  acknowledged.  The  bond  of  humanity  in  relation  to 
the  heathen  is  retained  in  illustration  of  real  sympathy,  just  reception,  and  kindly  treatment 
But  where  the  economic  particularism,  ordered  by  God,  tends  to  become  a  human  or  inhuman, 
pharasaical  fanaticism  (as  in  the  crime  of  the  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi  at  Shechem),  there  the 
spirit  of  revelation  pronounces  through  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch  a  verdict  of  decided  con- 
demnation (ch.  xxxiv.  30 ;  xlix.  5-7). 

Already,  therefore,  does  Genesis  constitute  an  economic  and  conditional  contrast  betweet 
Judaism  and  Heathendora,  and  consequently  als  •  a  religion  which  is  at  the  same  time  theocratic 
fa  its  particularism  and  human  in  its  universalism,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  a  self-revelation  oi . 
God,  according  to  which  he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  God  of  the  whole  world  and  all  nations ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  God  of  the  chosen  ones,  the  God  of  Israel,  of  his  covenant  people,  of  hit 
kingdom. 

The  simplicity  with  "vhich  Genesis  presents  the  whole  history  of  antiquity  in  biographic^ 
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forma,  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  sublimity.  Its  God  is  a  personal  God,  and  its  world  and  historj 
do  not  consist  of  pe-sons  who  are  puppet  images  of  impersonal  things,  but  of  personalities  from 
whose  reciprocal  action  with  God  are  developed  the  real  relations.  Thus  is  unfolded  tluit  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  acs  of  faith,  with  which  the  old  heroes  of  the  faith  introduce  the  revelation, 
piece  by  piece,  into  the  world,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  The  faith  of  Adam  and  of  aU  primeva' 
mankind  in  the  creation,  is  followed  by"  Abel's  faith  in  sacrifice,  Enoch's  faith  in  immortality 
Noah's  faith  in  judgment  and  deliverance,  Abraham  and  Sarah's  faith  in  promise,  the  faith  of 
Abraham  in  a  resurrection,  and  the  faith  in  hope  and  blessing  of  the  patriarchs  in  general 
Abraham,  however,  is  especially  the  father  of  the  faithful,  because  he  not  only  believed  for  him- 
self, as  Melchisedek  did,  but  also  for  his  race  (Rom.  iv.).  He  is,  consequently,  at  the  same  time 
the  man  of  active  obedience  to  the  faith,  the  man  of  deed  or  doing.  Isaac,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  type  of  all  sufferers  or  waiters  in  faith.  In  the  life  of  Jacob  finally,  acting  and  suffering  in 
the  faith  alternate  in  the  most  manifold  style,  i.  e.,  he  is  preeminently  the  faith  fighter,  or  one 
who  fights  the  fight  of  faith ;  his  name  Israel  implies  this.  In  the  wonderful  story  of  providence 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  we  meet,  more  decidedly  than  in  the  life  of  Jacob, 
the  type  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  which  hereafter  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  the  conduct 
of  the  faithful,  and  which  finds,  therefore,  its  last  and  highest  fulfilment  in  Christ. 

The  characters  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  individually  presented  to  us  in  such  firm  and 
practical  features,  that  we  receive  the  decided  impression  that  we  have  everywhere  to  do  with 
persons,  not  with  personifications.  Those  critics  who  will  transfer  the  personifications  of 
heathen  mythology  to  patriarchal  history  (Nork,  Redslob,  &c.),  overlook  the  great  world-histor- 
ical contrast,  according  to  which  the  heathen  consciousness  has  lost  itself  in  tlie  impersonal, 
the  material,  the  worldly ;  whilst  the  history  of  theocratic  consciousness  is  the  history  of  the 
religious  spirit  raising  itself  above  nature,  or  of  the  self-comprehension  of  significant  personalities 
in  the  communion  of  the  personal  God.  For  this  consciousness,  the  remembrance  of  great  per- 
$ons  was  more  indelible  than  that  of  great  masses  of  people;  the  remembrance  of  great  personal 
experience  of  faith,  and  of  deeds  of  faith,  more  important  than  that  of  great  events.  As  the  mono- 
theistic faith  was  peculiar,  so  also  was  the  monotheistic  memory.  The  faith  of  the  patriarchs 
could  not  have  become  the  religion  of  the  future,  had  it  not  struck  correspondingly  strong  roots 
In  the  past.  Their  faith  in  the  future  went  beyond  the  end  of  the  world ;  their  faith  remindingg 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  illumination  of  God  corresponded,  throughout,  to  the  inquiriet 
and  efforts  of  the  religious  spirit  of  man.  Therefore  visions  were  seen  backwards  as  well  aa 
forwards,  and  the  power  of  personal  interest  explains  the  gradually  retroceding  prophetic 
•ignificance  of  many  names. 

Supplement,    The  nomenclature  of  Genesis,  see  in  the  translation  itself 


I  7.    B0UBCE8  ANJ>  COMPOSITION  OF  GENESIS. 
A.    Fatsiabchal  Tsatotion. 

Genesis,  which  in  its  age  surpasses  all  monuments  of  old  religious  literature,  although  tb« 
oldest  manuscripts  of  it  do  not  go  back  of  the  ninth  century  after  Christ  (see  Dklitzsoh,  p.  5)^ 
comprises  a  space  of  more  than  2,000  years  (according  to  DELiTzscn,  p.  4,  comp.  p.  15,  2,308 
years).  In  its  contents  it  touches  only  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  writing;  *  its  real  basis  can 
therefore  be  no  other  than  tradition,  or  sacred  legend,  and  even  this  is  not  suflScient,  in  bo  far 
it  goes  back  beyond  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

Genesis  has,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  a  basis,  which  precedes  all  human  tradition.  Thi 
basis  rests  without  doubt  on  divine  communication ;  the  only  question  is  through  what  hnmaa 
mediation.    These  communications  of  the  earliest  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  precede  all  prime* 

•  For  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  compare  Henostknbeeo  :  "  Authenticity  of  the  Pentatench,"  i.  p.  «I6 ; 
WiKKB  :  •'  Article :  the  Art  of  Writing ; "  Delitzsch,  pp.  20,  21  (especially  against  Von  Bohlen  and  Yatke' .  The  Egyf 
r  ABS  had  at  that  time  already  a  priestly  and  secular  literature. 
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%&\  traditions,  Karz  has  referred  to  a  prophecy  looking  backwards.  Delitzsch  does  not  conteal 
the  prophetic,  bat  the  vision  conception  (609).  This  contrast  does  not  rest  on  a  good  propheti* 
psychology,  for  it  appe  rs  from  many  passages  of  the  so-ipture  that  the  haman  side  of  the  fact* 
of  revelation  is  always  the  vision, — the  vision,  as  in  so  far  the  human  mediation  of  all  prophecy 
See  Introduction,  §  38. 

Sacrod  legends  are  rangel  beside  the  visions  of  the  past ;  legends,  not  in  the  sense  of  th* 
mythological  system  (in  which  legends  follow  myths,  as  a  concrete  heathen  morality  follows 
concrete  heathen  dogmatics),  but  narratives  of  the  patriarchs  in  a  religious  symbolical  form. 
The  process  of  tiiis  tradition  would  in  the  highest  degree  be  placed  in  doubt,  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose a  series  of  ordinary  generations  through  2,000  years.  But  we  are  here  speaking  of  hng- 
lived  men  who  continued  tlirough  centurie^  (concerning  the  subsequent  abbrevia'.ion  of  the  line 
of  generations,  that  coramunioated  the  ancient  sacred  legends,  see  Zahx,  "the  kingdom  of  God," 
p.  38,  and  the  precious  words  of  La:her  and  Hamann,  p.  24),  of  patriarchs,  whose  favorite  think- 
ing was  religious  contemplation,  hope,  and  reco  lecti  >n,  of  heirs  of  the  Jaith,  whose  most  sacred 
inheritance  was  tlie  religious  legacy  of  their  ancestors,  of  sober  anti-mythological  spirit*,  by 
whom,  with  the  fable-matter  of  he.-ithendom  the  fable-form  also  was  hated  in  tlieir  very  soul. 

It  lies,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  the  beginnngs  of  the  art  of  writing  there 
could  be  known  no  more  pressing  use  than  the  fixing  of  the  sacred  legends  in  sacred  memora- 
bilia. 

B.    Tax  drrcsBy^  BmcBFii  tbk  Sbctiomb  op  Elobim  and  thosb  of  Jbhotxh. 

The  character  of  Genesis  itself  seems  to  refer  to  the  difference  of  said  memorabilia  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  in  it  the  name  Elohim  (God)  alternates  in  a  very  remarkable  mannei 
with  the  name  Jehovah  (to  which  neither  the  translation:  the  Lord,  nor  the  Eternal,  clearly 
corresponds).     It  is  the  same  in  Exodus  to  ch.  xiv.  6. 

We  have  first  concisely  to  present  the  fact,  then  the  critical  endeavors  to  explain  it. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  itself,  Delitzsch  distinguishes  from  three  to  four  classes  of  sectiona, 
p.  63.     Comp.  also  the  supplement  to  his  commentary. 

1.  Sections  in  which  the  name  Elohim  either  pre-  2.  Sections  in  which  the  name  Jehovah  either  pre- 

dominates or  is  ezolusirely  used.  dominates  or  is  exclusively  used. 

L1.0HISTIC  Section's.  Jkhovistic  Sxctioks. 

Cb.  i.-ch.  ii.  ?.    The  world   and   man  under  the  Ch.  ii.  4-ch.  iii.  24.    Man,  the  Paradise  world,  the 

aniversal  cosmo  genetic  point  of  view.  loss  of  Paradise,  and  the  beginning  of  the  economy  of 

salvation.     Theocratic  point  of  view. 
Ch.  T.    Tholedoth  of  Adam.     The  Sethites.    The  Ch.  iv.    Eve's  theocratic  hope.    Abel's  theocratic 

religious  men  of  the  universal  religion  of  the  first  era.  sacrifice.  Cain's  banishment  and  the  Cainites  under 
Verse  29.     Giuice  at  the  Judgments  of  Jehovah.  the  ban  of  sin.     At  the  conclusion  (ver.  25)  Eve  thanks 

Elohim  for  her  son  Seth,  because  her  theocratic  hop* 

seems  darkened.     The  calling  upon  Jehovah  revivea 

with  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  ver.  26. 

Ch.  tL  9-S-2.   Tholedoth  of  Noah.   He  with  his  three  Ch.  vi.  1-S.   Thedestructionof  the  first  race  of  man. 

sons  and  th'jir  posterity  are  to  be  saved.    Therefore     The  Lord  rejects  the  old  race,  but  Noah  finds  favor  with 

nniversalislic.  him. 

Ch.  vii.  10-24.    The  beginning  of  the  fl-^.    The  Ch.  vii.  1-9.   The  deliverance  of  Noah,  through  en 

entrance  of  Noah  with  the  pairs  of  all  flesh  is  ordered  trance  into  the  ark,  guaranteed  on  account  of  his  up- 
ky  Elohim,  but  Jehovah,  the  deliverer  of  the  theocracy,  rightness.  The  special  command,  that  the  clean  ani- 
■huts  him  in,  as  God  of  the  Covenant  Yer.  66.  mals  shall  enter  the  ark  by  seven  pairs,  with  reference 

to  the  theocratic  covenant  of  sacrifice. 
Ch  viii.  1-19.    The  egress  of  Noah  from  the  ark  as  Ch.  viii.  20-22.    The  thank-offering  of  Noah  and 

igiess  of  mankind  and  of  the  beasts ;  universalistic.  the  resolution  of  Jehovah  to  have  mercy  on  mec    The 

order  of  nature  now  theocratic. 
Chap.  ix.  1-17.    Blessing  on  Noah  and  the  new  race  Ch.  x.-ch.  xi.  31.   The  genealogical  table.  Jehovak 

af  man.  Universal  right  of  man.  Universal  covenant  only  twice  mentioned,  ch.  x. ;  with  reference  to  Nim 
•f  divine  mercy  with  men.  Universal  sign  of  peace,  rod,  ch.  x.  9 ;  and  twice,  ch.  li.,  with  reference  to  th« 
ke  rainbow.     Universalistic.  eonfusion  of  languages  at  BabeL    Theocratk. 
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Ch.  xvii.  9-27.  The  order  of  circumcision  on  the 
part  of  Elohim.  The  founding  of  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision for  all  the  posterity  of  Sarah  (e.  g,  Esau)  and 
•Iso  for  Isbmael.    Universalistic. 


(Jh.  xix.  29-88.  A  glance  al  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om, with  reference  to  the  deliverance  of  Lot,  and  the 
incest  with  his  daughters.  Moab.  Ammon.  Univer- 
•alistic. 

Ch.  xxi.  1-21.  Ishmael's  expulsion.  Only  rer.  1, 
Jehovah.    Mostly  universalistic. 


Ch.  xxi.  22-24.  Abraham's  coyenant  with  Abime- 
lech.    Only  ver.  83,  Jehovah. 

Ch.  XXV.  1-18.  Sons  of  Keturah.  Abraham's  death. 
Tholedoth  of  Ishmael.  Yer.  11,  Elohim  blesses  Isaac. 
Also  with  reference  to  Esau. 

Therefore  universalistic. 

Ch.  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9.  Jacob's  wandering.  Esau's 
marriage.    Once  Elohim,  once  El  Schadai. 

Ch.  XXX.    Rachel.    See  the  mixed  Sections. 

Ch.  xxxi.  Jacob's  departure  from  Laban.  Only 
ver.  3  and  49,  Jehovah. 

Ch.  xxxiii.    Jacob's  return. 

Ch.  XXXV.  11.  God  blesses  Isaac.  Universalistic, 
with  reference  to  Esau. 

Ch.  xli-1.  History  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  (Only  ch. 
xlix.  18,  Jehovah.) 

Exodus,  i.  and  ii.  Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt. 
Universalistic. 


**  With  Elohim  alternate  in  these  sections  El  Scha- 
dai, and  El  in  combinations,  as  El  Elohe  Israel,  ch. 
xxxiii.  20  and  £1  Beth-El,  ch.  xxxv.  7  (comp.  Jehovah 
El  01am,  ch.  xxi.  33),  or  El  by  itself,  ch.  xxxv.  1,  8 ; 
•nly  one  single  time  Adonai,  ch.  zx.  4." 


Ch.  xii.  1-ch.  xvii.  8.  Abraham's  call,  ch.  xii.  1-8. 
The  protection  of  Sarah  in  Egypt,  ver.  10-20.  Abra- 
ham's settlement  in  Bethel  and  separation  from  Lot, 
ch.  xiii.  Ihe  deliverance  of  Lot,  ch.  xiv.  It  does  no! 
alter  the  character  of  the  section  that  Melchisedel 
calls  on  El  Elion.  Abraham  praises  Jehovah  as  El 
Schadai  (a  name  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  3).  The  cov- 
enant of  Jehovah  with  Abraham,  its  condition,  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  ch.  xv,  Sarah  and  Hagar,  with 
reference  to  the  heir  of  promise,  ch.  xvi.  The  Lord  aa 
the  Almighty  God,  ch.  xvii.  8.  Throughout  theo- 
cratic. 

Ch.  xviii.-xix.  28.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Jehovah's  Judg- 
ment on  Sodom.    Theocratic 

Ch.  xxiv.    Isaac's  marriage. 

Ch.  XXV.  19-26.     The  twins. 

Ch.  xxvi.  2, 12,  24,  25.  Theocratic  testimonies  and 
promises. 

Ch.  xxix.  81-35.  Jehovah  takes  Leah  into  favor. 
The  covenant  God  in  reference  to  the  covenant  sens. 
Se'i  the  mixed  sections. 

Ch.  XXX.  25-43.  New  treaty  between  Jacob  and 
Laban. 

Ch.  xxxviii.    Jehovah  punishes  the  sons  of  Judah. 

Ch.  xxxix.  Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Once 
Elohim.    See  the  mixed  sections. 


8.  Mixed  sections,  in  which  there  is  the  nse 
OL  18-27.  Important  passage:  ''Blessed  be 
enlarge  Japheth." 


Exodus  iv.  15-81.  Return  of  Moses  to  Egypt.  Theo- 
cratic. 

Exodus  V.  Pharaoh's  scornful  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah.     Theocratic. 

"  Among  these  sections,  Gen.  ii.  4  till  ch.  iii.  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  predominance  of  the  name  Jehovah 
Elohim,  which  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  only  again  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  ix.  30.  The  name  of  Elohim  is  Cuund  in 
that  section  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  and  of 
the  woman.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
vailing use  of  Jehovah  in  the  remaining  sections,  and 
these  are  partly  necessary,  or  of  easy  explanation. 
Adonai  alternates  most  frequeutly  with  Jehovah  (al- 
ways in  the  address),  ch.  xviii.  3,  27  ;  30-33  ;  ch.  xix. 
18.  Both  combined,  Adonai  Jehovah,  is  Jehovistic 
Deuteronomic,  Gen.  xv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  iii.  24 ;  ix.  20,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  two  sections  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  alternation  of  the  ElohiEtia 
with  El  as  the  Jehovistic  with  Adonai  (comp.  however, 
Adonai  in  the  mouth  of  Abimelech,  ch.  xi.  4)."— D» 

I.ITZ8CH. 

of  Jehovah  and  Elohina  as  equally  divided.    Ch. 
Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Shem.     May  Elohin 
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Ch.  xiv.  Mclciiisedek  is  a  priest  of  El  Elion,  and  blesses  Abraham  iu  this  name.  But  Abra 
ham  speaks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  El  Elion. 

Ch.  XX.     Elohim  punishes  Abimelech.     The  latter  addresses  him  as  AdonaL 

Ch.  XX.  1-19.  Also  Abraham  speaks  of  the  tear  of  God  (Elohim).  He  prays  to  Elohim  foi 
Abimelech's  house  *  for  Jehava\  the  protecting  God  of  Abraham,  has  closed  up  the  wombs  of 
the  iiiotliers. 

Ch.  xxvii.  The  words  of  Isaac  as  reported  by  Rebecca:  to  bless  before  Jehovah.  Jacob: 
Jihotah.  thy  God.  Ver.  27  and  28  remarkable.  Jacob  is  already  theocratically  blessed  bj 
Jehovah,  Isaac  gives  him  universalistically  the  blessing  of  Elohim. 

Ch.  xxviii.  10-22.  The  angels  of  God.  I  am  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  and  tht 
Elohim  of  Isaac.  Jacob  :  Jehovah  is  in  this  plac4.  Here  is  Elohim's  house.  Further  on :  Si 
God  win  be  with  me. 

Ch.  xxix.  31-xxx.  24r.  Jehotah  takes  Leah  into  favor  with  reference  to  the  theocratic  sons. 
And  thus  she  gives  the  honor  to  Jehovah.  The  blessing  of  fruitfulness  in  itself  is  the  concern 
of  Elohim.  Ch.  xxx.  2.  Rachel  speaks  of  the  blessing  of  Elohim  (comp.  ch.  xxxi.  34).  Elohim 
gives  ear  to  Leah  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  son.  Rachel  thanks  Elohim  for 
Joseph,  but  she  pleads  for  another  son  from  Jehovah. 

Ch.  xxxii.  Elohim  of  my  father  Abraham,  Jehovah. — Thou  hast  wrestled  with  God  and 
with  man.     He  named  the  place  Peniel,  for  I  have  seen  Elohim  face  to  face. 

Ch.  xxxix.  Jehovah  is  with  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Joseph  says  to  the  wife  of  Potiphar :  How 
should  I  sin  against  Elohim? — Jehovah  is  also  with  Joseph  in  prison.  Ver.  21. 

4.  Latent  sections,  in  which  no  name  of  God  appears. 

Ch.  xi.  10-32;  xxii.  20-24;  xxiii.  (exception  ver.  6:  Thou  art  a  prince  of  God  [Elohim] 
among  us.  Ch.  xxv.  1-10:  God  blesses  Isaac.  Universalistic  with  respect  to  Isaac's  entire  pos- 
terity). Ver.  12-20;  21-24;  27-34;  ch.  xxviL  41-46;  xxix.  1-30;  xxxiv.;  xxxvi. ;  xxxvii.;  xl. ; 
Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

"The  name  of  Elohim  as  characteristic  of  entire  large  sections  disappears  from  Exodus  vi.  2 
to  ch.  v:i.  2  (the  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for  their  calling).  Nevertheless  a  few  aiiuslont 
are  still  found,  among  which  is  prominent  the  small  Elohistic  section  Ex.  xiiL  17-20  (beginning 
of  the  wanderings  of  Israel)." — Delitzsch. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  name  of  Jehovah  appears  so  entirely  in  a  theocratic  relation, 
and  the  name  of  Elohim  so  entirely  in  an  Elohistic  one,  that  we  might  easily  assume  these 
various  relations  to  be  there  intended  where  their  Hebrew  and  canonical  subtility  escape  the 
eye  of  the  critic. 

[This  exegetical  distinction  in  the  divine  name  is  quite  old,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
been  made  to  assume  much  importance  in  interpretation.  It  has  been  favored  in  Germany  by 
two  widely  different  schools.  Those  who  set  the  least  value  on  the  idea  of  inspiration  find  here 
a  fancied  support,  not  only  of  what  is  called  the  documentary  theory  of  Genesis,  but  also  of  their 
favorite  notion  of  earlier  and  later  periods  in  the  composition  of  the  whole,  and  even  of  particular 
parts.  The  other  school,  denying  this  inference,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried, 
are  still  fond  of  the  distinction  as  favoring  tlie  notion,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  the  precious  doctrine, 
of  a  twofold  aspect  in  the  divine  relation  to  the  world,  or  universe  at  large,  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  borne  to  a  divine  people  chosen  out  of  the  world  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
continued  in  its  subsequent  history,  as  a  means  of  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  the  world,  and 
of  nature  regarded  as  disordered,  or  under  the  curse.  Hence  the  terras  universalistic  and 
theocratic    Elohim  has  regard  to  the  first  aspect ;  Jehovah,  or  Jahveh,  to  the  second. 

Admitting  the  distinction,  we  may  still  doubt  whether  it  has  not  been  carried,  on  both  sidea^ 
to  an  unwarranted  extent.  The  first  view  is  already  curing  iiself  by  its  ultra  rationalistic  extrav 
agance.  It  reduces  the  Old  Scriptures  not  only  to  fragments,  but  to  fragments  of  fragment* 
It  most  ill-assorted  and  jutnbled  confusion.  Its  supporters  find  themselves  at  last  in  direct 
oppositiim  to  their  favorite  maxim  that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  as  though  written  like 
other  books.  For  surely  no  other  book  was  ever  so  composed  or  so  compiled.  In  the  same 
portion,  presenting  every  appearance  of  narrative  unity,  they  find  the  strangest  juxtapositioni 
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of  passages  from  different  authors,  and  written  at  different  times,  according  as  the  one  name  oi 
the  other  is  found  in  it.  There  are  the  most  sudden  transitions  even  in  small  paragraphs  having 
not  only  a  logical  but  a  grammatical  connection.  One  verse,  and  even  one  clause  of  a  verso,  i« 
written  by  the  Elohist,  and  another  immed  ately  following  by  the  Jthovist,  with  nothing  besides 
V-his  difference  of  names  to  mark  any  difference  in  purpose  or  in  autho^^hip.  Calling  it  a  com- 
pilation will  not  help  the  absurdity,  for  no  other  compilation  was  ever  made  in  this  way.  To 
make  the  confusion  worse,  there  is  brought  in,  occasionally,  a  third  or  a  fourth  writer,  an  editor, 
or  reviewer,  and  all  this  without  any  of  those  actual  proofs  or  tests  which  are  applied  to  other 
ancient  writings,  and  in  the  use  of  which  this  "  higher  criticism,"  as  it  calls  itself,  is  so  much 
inclined  to  vaunt. 

The  other  school  is  more  sober,  but  some  of  the  places  presented  by  them  as  evidence  of  such 
intended  distinction  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  What  first  called  attention  to  thi? 
point  was  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  the  first,  Elohim 
is  used  throughout ;  in  the  second,  there  seems  to  be  a  sudden  transition  to  the  name  Jehovah- 
Elohim,  which  is  maintained  for  some  distance.  This  is  striking;  but  even  here  the  matter  has 
been  overstated.  In  the  first  chapter,  we  are  told,  the  name  Elohim  occurs  thirty  times,  with- 
out a  single  interruption ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  each  time  so  exactly  in  the 
same  connection,  that  they  all  may  be  regarded  as  but  a  repetition  of  that  one  with  which  the 
account  commences.  We  should  have  been  surprised  at  any  variation.  In  this  view  they  hardly 
amount  to  more  than  one  example,  or  one  use  of  the  name,  carried  through  by  the  repetition  of 
the  conjunctive  particle.  Thus  regarded,  the  transition  in  the  second  passage  is  not  po  very 
striking.  It  is  not  well  to  say  that  anything  in  the  composition  of  the  scriptures  is  accid>.ntal 
or  capricious,  yet,  as  far  as  "  the  Bible  is  written  like  other  books,"  we  may  suppose  a  great 
variety  of  canses  that  led  to  it  as  well  as  the  one  assigned.  It  might  have  been  for  the  sake  of 
an  euphonic  variety,  or  to  avoid  a  seeming  tautology.  It  might  have  been  some  subjective  feel- 
ing which  the  writer  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain,  and  that,  whether  there  was  one 
writer  or  two.  Again,  it  might  have  been  that  the  single  name  suggested  itself  in  the  first  as 
more  simple  and  sublime  standing  alone,  and,  in  this  way,  more  universalistic,  as  it  is  styled ; 
whilst  in  the  second  general  r6sum6  the  thought  of  the  national  name  comes  in,  and  the  writer, 
whether  the  same  or  another,  takes  a  holy  pride  in  saying  that  it  was  the  national  God,  our  God, 
oar  Jehovah-Elohim,  that  did  all  this,  and  not  some  great  causa  cavsarum,  or  power  separate 
from  him.  There  might  be  a  feeling  of  nearness  in  respect  to  the  one  name  that  led  to  its  use 
nnder  snch  circumstances. 

So  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  a  wider  name  than  Jesus,  less  near,  less  tender  and  per- 
gonal ;  and  this  difference  may  have  led  to  the  almost  unconscious,  yet  still  real  though  subjective, 
choice  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other  under  varying  circumstances.  Something  made  Paul 
especially  fond  of  the  name  Jesus,  though  he  generally  attaches  it  to  Christ.  So  this  name  occurs 
alone  more  frequently  in  John  than  in  the  other  Gospels.  It  is  found  more  in  some  parts  of  one 
Gospel  than  in  others,  and  yet  this  would  be  very  poor  evidence  that  such  parts  were  by  different 
authors.  The  cases  may  not  be  perfectly  parallel,  yet  they  present  sufficient  resemblance  to 
show  how  insecure  is  any  argument  for  or  against  authenticity  that  is  based  on  such  a  distinction. 

In  the  parallelism  of  passages  presented  by  Lange,  some  are  quite  striking,  and  it  would  seem 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  more  general  or  the  more  national  feeling,  as  it  predominated  in  one 
or  the  other,  may  have  occasioned  the  difference  in  the  suggestion  and  the  use  of  the  names. 

Again,  there  are  other  cases  given,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  this,  and  even  some 
where  the  reasons  assigned  would  seem  capable  of  a  direct  reversal.  Thus,  in  Gen.  x.,  the 
genealogical  table  of  tfie  Tuitions  has  the  name  Jehovah  and  is  pronounced  theocratic.  Of  itself 
It  would  seem  to  be  just  the  other  way.  So  the  mention  of  Nimrod  becomes  theocratic,  and  yet 
▼hat  name  more  remote  from  the  idea  of  the  people  of  God.  Equally  inconsistent  would  be 
that  view,  or  that  argument,  which  ranks  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  in  Abraham's  family  n> 
iniversalistic.  Surely  if  there  is  any  one  thing  preeminently  theocratic,  it  is  this,  and  yet  the 
name  here  used  is  Elohim.  Another  example :  the  blessing  of  Isaac  by  Jacob  is  put  in  the  uni- 
rersalistio  or  Elohistic  column.     The  inconsistency  of  this,  with  any  rigid  theory  of  the  name? 
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ti  tttempted  to  be  explained  by  saying  thnt  it  was  with  relation  to  Esau.  Tliis  only  showi^ 
licwever,  if  it  has  any  weight  at  all,  that  the  same  event  may  stand  in  relation  to  either  aspect, 
according  as  it  is  viewed  from  this  or  that  standpoint — a  concession  that  would  destroy  tii« 
exegetical  value  of  a  large  number  of  these  references,  although  enough  might  remain  to  sLuv 
thnt  there  was  some  good  ground  for  the  distinction. — T.  L.] 


C    Tns  Old  TssTAXzirr  TSkJtxa  of  Ood. 

The  diversities  of  the  name  of  God  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  induce  us  to  pref 
•ce  the  further  discussion  with  a  short  treatise  on  the  names  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  We 
divide  them  into  three  classes. 

1.  Universalistic :  Elohim,  El  Eloah,  El  Eliox,  El  Schadai,  Elohim  Zebaoth. 

In  respect  to  C"n-x  »^^  below,  bx,  very  old  Semitic  name  of  the  Godhead.  A  name  of 
Jehovah,  Num.  lii.  13  ff.,  &c  Also  of  the  gods  or  idols  of  the  heathen,  Isa.  xliv.  10,  15,  &o. 
For  Jehovah,  usually  Ha-el  bsn  (Gen.  xxsi.  13),  or  El  Elohim.  Jehovah  El  Elohim.  El  Elim. 
Dan.  xi.  36.  Or  El  with  epithets:  •,"i"'br,  •'nr,  =V*>  "^^•'  °"  account  of  the  universality  of  the 
name  itself.  Thence  also  El  Israel,  £1  Jeshurun.  Usual  derivation  from  b^s  to  be  strong. 
According  to  Furst  b^S,  a  primitive.  It  occurs  in  many  proper  names.  Ribst  is  predominantly 
poetical,  instead  of  the  plural  Elohim;  namely,  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  as  also  io 
later  writings:  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles.  Additional  formation  from  bx  mainly  occurs 
with  secondary  attributes:  God  of  Jacob,  God  of  strong-hold«,  strange  God,  «fec.  Most  frequently 
in  the  plural,  c-ptbx  .  1.  It  is  used  of  ihe  true  God,  especially  with  the  article.  It  is  construed 
with  the  singular  of  the  verb,  though  also  with  the  plural.  Gen.  xx.  13.  Afterwards  this  con- 
Btruction  with  the  plural  was  avoided  as  sounding  polytheistic.  2.  As  protecting  God  or 
covenant  God,  referring  to  Abraham,  Israel,  &c.,  with  other  epithets,  indicating  the  absolutism 
and  universality  of  God  :  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  God  Zebaoth,  &c. — In  such  relationt 
t  was  also  used  adjectively,  in  order  to  indicate  the  highest,  e.  g.,  mountain  of  God.  3.  Of 
eathen  gods,  when  more  closely  defined  by  the  context.  So  also,  4,  though  only  conditionally, 
of  vicegerents  of  God  ;  kings,  judges,  angels ;  such  examples  very  doubtful.  In  these  cases  t!;ere 
is,  however,  an  adjective,  symbolical  signification.  Concerning  the  derivation,  Delitzsch  says, 
p.  30:  "  Elohim  is  plural  from  Eloah,  customary  only  in  the  higher  poetic  style,  and  this  is  not 
from  the  verb  nbx,  to  be  s'rong,  formed  from  bis,  but  is  an  infinitive  noun  from  abjt  in  the 
signification  of  the  Arabic  aliha,  to  fear."  * 

We  decidedly  prefer  the  objective  derivation  to  this  subjective  one  (from  the  fear  of  God); 
rince  all  other  names  of  God  have  an  objective  derivation ;  this  is  especially  so  with  the  prefix 

*  [The  gabjeciiTe  deriration  of  C^nb^t,  which  connects  it  with  the  ideas  of  fear,  or  terror,  has  an  interest  for  some 
tnterpreters,  l)ecausc  it  reduces  the  old  Hebrew  feeling  to  the  level  of  the  heathenish  Scun&ufioyia,  or  superstition,  which 
is  90  different  a  thing  fixjm  the  n*n^  rS*^!  the  loving  reverence,  or  "fear  of  the  Lord,"  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
connection  with  the  Arabic  aliha  is  far-fetched.  It  is  the  same  root,  doubtless,  but  toortkip,  or  religious  terviee,  in  alaha, 
and  terror  in  aleha,  are  later  and  secondary  senses  ;  just  as  that  of  neearing  is  a  later  or  derived  meaning  both  va  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  usage.  The  idea  of  creative  power  is  most  fundamental  in  the  word  :  a  great  being  dwelling  in  th« 
Heavens  above,  and  who  made  and  rules  the  world.  With  this  are  easily  associated  adoration  and  awe,  but  the  idea  of 
terror  is  foreign  to  every  conception  that  Genesis  gives  us  of  the  Sethitic  and  patriarchal  life.  Enoch's  "  walking  with 
Ood,"  the  calm,  holy  communion  of  Abraham  and  Jacob !  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  idea  and  the  feeling  of 
the  Oreek  Seioi&ufioria. 

Power,  greatness,  vastness,  height,  according  as  they  are  represented  by  the  eoneeptiont  of  the  day,  carried  to  the  &rthest 
extent  allowed  by  the  Icnowledge  of  the  day ;  this  is  the  idea  of  El  and  Elohim,  as  seen  in  the  etymological  congm'-ty  of  the 
epithets  joined  to  them  in  Genesis.  There  are  three  especially  that  Lange  has  mentioned  and  which  thus  denote  pow« 
or  greatness  Ji  its  three  conceivable  dimensions  of  space,  time,  and  sublimity  (or  rank)  :  ^~^  5X  (El  Shaddaix  Drit 
0mnipnfent,  or  Deiu  sufHeiens,  cb*~  ;j<  (El  01am),  Deus  eUmilatit,  **'5?  5X  (El  Elion),  Deta  altissxmus — royrocparw^ 
"icpaTiaroi,  alatpitt,  {ifrurroc.  Our  terms  infinite,  absolute,  &c.,  add  nothing  to  these  in  idea,  though  modem  sdenor 
•lay  be  s^id  (and  yet  even  that  may  be  doubted)  to  have  enlarged  the  attending  eoneeptiont  of  the  sense  or  ths 
fcnagination. 

For  the  derivations  of  Mlah  hy  Arabic  writers  and  pMlologists,  tee  Rpkesokx  :  "  Leben  nnd  Lehre  dee  Sfohammed,* 
tol  i.  p.  256.- T.  K] 
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El. — ^El  Elion  "i""^^',  superior,  supremits,  vyj^iaTosy  El  Schadai,  iiair  potentissimtit.  Plur.  Excel! 
a  mr  rad.  maj.  Septuaginta,  nauTOKpiircop.  Vulgate,  omuipotens.  Eloliiin  Zebaoth,  r"is:at 
Singular  nss.  1.  The  host  of  heaven,  the  angels,  1  Kings  xxii,  19;  2.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
Deut.  iv.  19  ff. ;  3.  generalFy  all  beings.  Gen.  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  2.  God  can  make  all  things  hij 
hosts.     Elohim  Zebaoth  is  in  so  far  the  most  universal  designation  of  God. 

2.  Theocratic:  Jehovah,  J  ah,  El  Schadai,  Adonai  (Maleach  Jehovah),  ■^{'•^'J  • 

a.  The  pronouncing  the  name :  the  very  sacred  name  of  God  as  the  covenant  God  ol 
Israel.  Through  superstitious  fear,  the  Jews  early  began  to  avo'd  pmnouncing  this  name 
Such  a  motive  seems  to  be  tlie  ground  of  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  {Kvpios  for 
Jehovah). 

Subsequently  a  prohibition  of  the  utterance  of  this  name  was,  by  false  exposition,  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  Commandments,  Ex.  xx.  7,  and  Lev.  xxiv.  11  (Philo,  Vita  Mosis,  torn.  iii.). 
Thence  they  designated  this  name  as  Tetragrammaton,  as  or  simply,  or  as  ir-i'srsn  Cffl,  and  read 
in  place  of  it  ■'•-ix  .  Hence  also  the  Masorites  punctuated  the  text-name  n-n">  with  the  vowels 
of  Adonai,  whereby  the  compounded  Schewa  became,  according  to  the  rules  f)f  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, a  simple  Schewa.  On  the  combination,  however,  cf  the  word  with  prefixes,  the  A-sound 
again  appeared.  Instead  of  Jehovah  the  Samaritans  s:iid  Schiinah,  that  is  Schem  (namp).  But 
where  Adonai  Jeliovah  occurs  in  the  text,  there  they  read  Adonai  Elohim.  In  conseq  lence  of 
thus  avoiding  the  utterance  of  this  name,  the  original  pronunciation  of  it  has  been  called  in 
question.  On  this  point  compare  the  lexicons  (Diodorus  on  the  word  Jao  ;  the  Samaritans,  ac- 
cording to  Tlieodoret,  Jdbe ;  Jao  in  Clemens  Alex. ;  in  Michaelis  and  Holemann  Je7it?^rtA,  Relan'l 
Jahve)  and  De!itz<cli,  p.  68.  According  to  Caspari  (on  Micha  the  Morathite)  one  has  the  choice 
between  n:"^!!  ("'•■?:)  ^)^.;i  ("'Hr).    Delitzsch  decides  for  Jahavah. 

b.  Origin  of  the  name.  For  its  derivations  from  foreign  religious  names,  compare  Geseniua, 
Delitzsch,  but  e>'pecially  Tholuck:  "Miscellaneous  Writings,"  1  vol.  p.  377. — Here  the  deriva- 
tion of  tho  name  from  forei.irn  names  of  gods  is  distinctly  denied.  But  the  origin  (f  the  name, 
as  the  full  development  of  its  significance,  coincides  clearly  witli  the  origin  of  the  theocratic 
consciousness.  3.  Etymological  signification  cf  the  name.  The  verb  lyiiig  at  the  bottom  of  it 
is  an  ancient  one,  but  subsequently  became  prominent  again,  n*T\  =  rc^n.  Delitzsch  asserts  that 
his  word  does  not  signify  hvai  but  ylyvfcr'iin,  Jehovah,  tlierefire,  him  "whose  Ego  is  an  ever 
self-continuing  one."  Is  then  this  the  signification  of  yiyi/f wSnt?  And  might  not  a  future  of 
yiyveatai  contain  the  progressive  idea  of  an  ever  beconiing  God  ?  But  the  future  of  mn  cannot 
exactly  indicate  the  existing  one  (IIen;:stenberg).  It  indicates  one  who  is  ever  to  be  or  to  live ;  who 
is  ever  going  to  be  or  live.  With  the  future,  in  eflfect,  its  present  is  at  the  same  time  fixed,  as 
in  Elijeh  ascher  Ehjeh  (Ex.  iii.  14).  And  this  then  also  refers  back  to  a  corresponding  past. 
Hence  the  true  realistic  interpretation  of  Revelation  i.  4,  8:  6  tiv  km  6  tjv  kch  6  epxopevoi  (a  cor- 
lespondence  with  the  inscription  of  the  temple  at  Sais:  tyw  (ifii  t6  yfyovos  Ka\  ov  kgI  fadnevov). 
In  earlier  times  some  were  disposed  to  find  the  three  tenses  in  the  form  of  the  word  itself;  but 
this  was  an  ignoring  of  the  grammar.  4.  Theocratic  signification  of  the  word.  We  have 
already  observed  above,  that  the  name  Jahavah  expresses  tlie  theocratic  relation  of  God  (as  the 
God  of  revelation  and  the  covenant)  to  his  people,  in  contrast  with  the  universalistic  designation 
of  the  name  Elohim.  For  more  on  this  head,  see  below. — pj"'  abridged  from  nin"^,  or  proceeding 
from  an  older,  or  abridged  pronunciation  of  the  word  rin"' .  It  occurs  especi  illy  in  the  poetio 
and  solemn  style,  hence  Hallelu-Jah.  Besides,  Jab,  like  El,  is  found  in  many  pro])er  names. 
•i:hx  Lord.  In  this  form  it  is  used  only  of  God,  while  the  human  possessor  or  lord  is  called 
•jiisj  (from  -(-s  allied  to  '"^).  The  form  Adonai  is  explained  by  many  as  PUtralis  majeittatis,  by 
others  as  a  sufl3x  of  the  plural:  my  lords  =  my  lord,  and  further  lord  absolutely,  which  explana- 
tion Gesenius  prefers,  for  weighty  reasons.  The  word  especially  occurs  1.  m  addresses  of  God, 
2.  in  self-presentatums  of  God,  3.  in  treating  of  God  generally,  and,  indeed,  frequently  with  the 
addition  of  Jahavah  or  Elohim. — About  the  phrase  "3^7  ~^^^  *<^^  t''®  I)roper  place. 

3.  Theocratic  universalistic  designations.     Jehovah  Elohim,  Jehovah  Zkbaoth,  Fatheu. 
Jehovah  Elohim  indicates  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  as  God  of  all  the  world  (1  Kings  xviii 

81).   From  the  wgnification  of  Jehovah  it  is  plainly  evident  that  Elohim  is  also  Jehovah.   Oomp 
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Ex.  vi,  3,  Jehovah  Zebaoth.  "When  the  God  of  the  kingdom  of  salvation  summons  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  to  realize  his  jadj^ments  and  the  aims  of  redemption,  he  is  called  Jehovah 

Zebaoth -s  Isa.  Ixiii  16;  xiv.  7,  «fec.,  God  as  the  source  of  the  spiritual  existence  of  Israel, 

especially  of  its  spiritual  life. 

J>.    Elohuc  axs  Jehotah. 

The  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  were  mjunly  of  opinion  that  the  Trinity  was  indicated  ia 
the  name  of  Elohim,  i.  e.,  the  idea  of  the  God  of  revelation  (Petrus  Lombardus,  especiall}).  Th« 
Jewis'.i  author  of  the  book  "  Cosri''  Rabbi  JehudaHallevi,  of  the  twelfth  century,  taught,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  name  Eluhim  had  a  relation  antithetical  to  the  heathen  plurality  of  Gods 
(which  had  arisen  because  the  heathen  made  a  God  of  every  appearance  of  godlike  power  in  the 
world).  Tiie  name  Eluhim  was  thus  the  most  general  name  of  the  Godhead;  Jehovah,  on  the 
contrary,  the  covenant  God.  Tliis  distinction  has  been  broaght  back  again  in  our  time  by 
K.  11.  Sack:  De  usu  nominum  dei  c^nbx  et  n*n^  in  libro  Geneao*^  in  his  Commentatumes  ad 
theologicam  hiataricam,  Bonn,  1821. — To  this  may  be  added  the  treatise  of  Hengstenberg  in  his 
work  :  "  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  vol.  2d,  entitled :  "  The  Names 
of  God  in  the  Pentateuch,"  p.  181.  Hengstenberg  makes  the  word  Jehovah,  as  future  f  jrm, 
Jahve  from  the  Hebrew  n"n=.T"n.  But  that  this  future  shall  have  only  the  signification  "?A< 
Being,''''  does  not  appear  from  the  examples  connected  with  it,  Jacob,  Israel,  Jabin.*  Rather  do 
these  examples  give  to  the  future  here  tlie  significance  of  the  being  which  is  continually  realiz- 
ing itself,  consequently  of  the  being  who  is  going  to  be,  and  thus  also  the  passage.  Rev. 
i.  4,  interprets  the  name.  Jehovah  is  the  God  who  becomes  man  in  his  covenant-faith- 
lulnes^,  or  that  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  be.  Accordingly  then  as  the 
name  Elohim  (not  as  plural,  but  as  denoting  intense  fulness)  expresses  the  truth  that  is 
fo;  nd  in  heathendom,  or  the  concrete  primeval  monotheism,  whilst  Jehovah,  on  tlie  contrary, 
expresses  the  i>eculiarity  of  the  Jewish  religion,  whose  God,  in  the  power  of  his  being  ever  re- 
maining the  same  with  itself  (that  is  his  truthfulness)  enters  into  the  absolute  future  form  in  ths 
becoming  man,  so  again  does  the  name  Jehovah  Elohim  embrace  in  its  higher  unity  both  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  whilst  it  so  far  represents  Christianity  as  already  budding  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Laxge:  "Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  56). 

Tlie  plural  t  Elohim  has  been  variously  explained.  1.  Battmoartkk  (Richers) :  It  is  numerical 

•  [The  names  to  whidi  Dr.  Longe  here  refers  are  all  Hebrew  fotnres  in  fonn,  "pS"',  b JtlO^,  "I'^^j  ^""^  **  ^  "<•*  •■•T 

vj  see  how  any  inference  could  be  drawn  firom  them  in  resi)ect  to  the  divine  name.  The  letter  ^  in  some  cf  them  may  be 
merely  prosthetic— in  others  it  may  merely  indicate  something  hopeful  or  prophetic  in  the  naming. — T.  L.) 

t  [There  may  be  a  question  whether  it  ia  strictly  a  plural  at  all,  as  thus  frequently  used,  and  not  a  rery  early  euphonic 
abbreviation  of  the  construct  phrase  C^n5X~3j<jas  we  find  it  occurring  in  all  its  emphatic  ftdness,  Ps.  I.  .Tin"'  cn-X  ijt 
God  of  Gods  Jehovah  CEl- Elohim  Jehovah)  God  of  all  superhuman  powers,  or  of  all  that  may  be  called  Gods.  The^easr 
doubling  of  the  3,  of  which  the  Hebrew  furnishes  such  plain  examples,  and  its  being,  trom  its  peculiar  liquidity,  pro- 
nounced as  one,  wotild  be  m  fevor  of  such  an  idea.  It  is  thus  in  the  word  n''~13*;n,  which  is  pronounced  hallelujah,  if 
we  give  to  the  S  its  double  sound,  though  it  is  written  n^'sbbn,  as  though  it  were  to  be  pronounced  ha-lelu-jah.  The 
regTilar  piol-form  would  be  I'SH  hal-le-lu.  An  analogous  case  is  famished  by  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  name  has 
come  to  be  written  and  pronoimced  in  the  Arabic  It  is  in  fuU  Sj.jJf  Al-elah  or  Al-alah,  with  the  article,  and  so  it  is  un- 
derstood etymologically,  whilst  it  is  not  only  pronounced,  but  written,  gJUl  Allah.  So  Cn^X  bx  El-Hohim,  by  vowd 
changes  easily  explained,  might  come  to  be  pronoimced  rapidly  BTt'b'i  X  El-llo-him,  then  iU-lo-him,  and  finally  Elohim, 
•o  as  to  become  identical  in  appearance  with  the  simple  plural  form  of  n^X  .  We  are  reminded  here  of  that  unusnany 
•olemn  invocation  Josh.  xxii.  22,  twice  repeated,  r,'n'<  STTIX  bx.  El  Elohim  Jehovah-El  Elohim  Jehovah.  Th« 
question  is  whether  the  two  first  are  to  be  taken  as  separate,  or  to  be  read  together  as  one  name,  Deus  deontm.  Raschi  and 
Kimchi  take  the  latter  view,  though  Michaelis  thinks  it  is  forbidden  by  the  accent  pisik,  which  is  very  slightly  disjunctive. 
We  need  not,  however,  pay  much  attention  to  it  when  it  is  thus  disregaried  by  the  best  Jewish  commentators.  Thi-  wa( 
he  solemn  piX»nunciation,  resorted  to  on  very  solemn  occasions ;  but  this  does  not  forbid  (it  latber  favcis)  the  idi-a.  thai 
the  ordinary  pronunciation  was  but  a  rapid  abridgment  of  the  formula.  The  name  y.'^bv  bx  El-Elion  might  havt 
•nffered  the  same  abridgment,  but  for  two  reasons :  it  is  much  less  common,  and  the  more  in.leUble  guttural  r  stands  in 
the  way.  There  is  something  like  it  in  the  joining  of  n""  with  rrrr  or  n'n''^  so  as  to  make  it  Jah-jab-vah,  as  we  find 
it  in  a  few  places  of  more  solemn  and  emphatic  import. 

The  fact  that  plural  verbs  or  plural  adjectives,  as  in  Josh.  xiiv.  19,  are  in  a  few  cases  joined  with  Cnbx,  where  il 
■ndonbt^eiy  denotes  the  One  God,  does  not  militate  seriously  against  this  view.    The  phrase  by  such  abbreviation  har. 
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or  collective,  and  denotes  originally  God,  including  the  angels,  or  God  in  as  far  as  be  reveali 
himself  and  works  through  a  plurality  of  spiritual  beings.  The  first  definition  has  a  sense  dif 
ferent  from  the  second  and  sounds  almost  polytheistic.  2.  Hofman,  partly  opposed  and  partly 
agreeing :  The  plural  is  abstractive,  neutral ;  it  is  the  Godhead  including  a  spiritual  plurality  as 
the  media  of  an  immundane  efficacy.  3.  Aben  Ezra  :  An  original  de.-ignation  of  the  angeiss,  then 
Plu7:  majestaticus  as  a  designation  of  God.  4.  Original  designations  of  the  Gods,  then  designa- 
tion of  God  (Herder).  5.  Delitzsoh  :  Plural  of  intensity.  God  as  he  who  in  his  one  person 
unites  all  the  fulness  divided  among  the  Gods  of  the  heathen.  Finally,  DELiTzscn  again 
approaches  Petrus  Lomiardus:  One  cannot  say,  without  efilacing  the  distinction  of  both  Testa- 
ments, that  a"'nbx  is  Pluralis  trinitatis ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  correctness,  "the  TVi- 
nitas  is  the  plurality  of  Elohim  which  becomes  manifest  in  the  New  Testament "  (see  Delitzsch  : 
Genesis,  p.  66  K).  We  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  Elohim  relates  to  the  circumferential  rev- 
elation of  God  in  the  world  and  its  powers  (Isa.  xl.  28),  as  Jehovah  relates  to  the  central  rev- 
elation of  God  in  Christ. — Concerning  the  name  Jehovah,  Delitzsch  declares:  "  I  am,  notwith 
standing  Hengstenberg  (Revelation,  i.  p.  86)  and  Holemann  (Bible  Studies,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  still  of 
the  opinion,  that  nirri  indicates  not  so  much  the  becoming  as  the  being  (this  should  read:  not 
so  much  the  being  as  the  becoming),  or  naturally  not  him  whose  existence,  but  whose  revelaiion 
of  existence,  is  still  in  the  process  of  becoming."  According  to  Baumgarten  and  Kurtz,  Elohim 
de  ignates  the  God  of  the  beginning  and  the  end,  Jehovali  tlie  God  of  the  middle,  i.  e.,  of  the 
development  moving  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Delitzsch  coincides  :  "  The  creation  is  the 
beginning  and  the  completion  of  everything  created,  according  to  its  idea,  is  the  end.  Tlie 
kingdom  of  power  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  glory.  In  the  inidst  lies  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
whose  essential  content  is  the  redemption,  nirr^  is  the  God  who  mediates  between  middle  and 
end  in  the  course  of  this  history,  in  one  word,  the  Redeemer."  And  yet  the  name  moreover  of 
the  unfolded  trinitas  ?  How  then  could  Jehovah,  he  who  was,  is,  and  is  to  be,  be  analogous  to 
Jesus  Christ,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  in  eternity  ?  Jehovah  is  also  in  the  beginning  of  thinj-'S  and 
from  eternity  (see  Ev.  John,  i.  1),  as  also  at  the  end  of  days  (Ehje  ascher  Eiije,  Ex.  3);  Elohim 
reigns  also  through  the  whole  course  of  universal  history.  We  repeat  it:  tlie  pure  and  harmoni- 
ous contrast  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  will  be  recognized  only  in  the  contrast  of  tlieuniver.-alistic 
and  the  theocratic  revelation  of  God  and  idea  of  religion, — only  in  the  combination  of  Melchise. 
dek  and  Abraham,  of  human  culture  and  tlieocracy,  civilization  and  churchdom  (not  civilization 
and  Christianity,  because  Christianity  embraces  both,  just  as  the  religious  consciousness  of  faith 
in  the  Old  Covenant). 

Therefore  it  is  worth  the  while  to  follow  the  change  of  the  two  names  through  the  Old 
Testament  beyond  Exodus,  vi.  8.  We  can  only  give  hints  for  this.  It  is  to  be  expected,  accord- 
ing to  our  distinction,  that  the  universalistic  books,  Kolieleth,  Daniel,  Jonah,  have  Elohiic 
almost  exclusively.  And  also  that  the  strong  theocratic  historical  books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  have  mainly  Jehovah.  In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  the  wisdom  of  God  is  represented 
as  tending  from  the  founding  of  the  world  to  theocracy  (see  ch.  ix.)  and  to  the  founding  of  a 
right  theocratic  deportment ;  hence  we  find  Jehovah.  Also  the  book  of  Job,  in  its  prosaic 
introduction,  proceeds  from  the  basis  of  the  Jehovah  faith ;  it  becomes,  however,  in  its  poe  io 
element  universalistic  with  the  name  El  Eloab.  The  change  in  the  Psalms  is  remarkable.  De- 
litzsch remarks  on  this  point,  p.  33  (comp.  also  Gesenius,  Thesaurus) :  "  We  meet  in  the  Psalter 
with  a  similar  appearance  as  discussed  in  my  Symbolm  ad  Psalmos  illustrandos  (1846).  The 
Psalter  is  divided  into  two  halves,  into  Elohim-Psalms  (Ps.  42-84),  which  mainly,  and  almost 
exclusively,  use  the  name  D^"lbJ^J  and  besides  are  fond  of  compound  names  of  God,  and  into  Je- 
hovah-Psalms, which  include  these,  and  with  few  exeptions  use  the  name  Jehovah.    To  infer 

tng  got  the  form  and  sound  of  a  plural,  grammatical  euphony  might,  in  a  fev  cases,  produce  its  syntactical  oonnectioa 
with  a  plural  verb  or  adjective. 

The  idea  of  there  being  anything  polytheistic  in  this  common  use  of  Elohim,  even  if  we  regard  it  as  a  plural,  is  not 
only  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Genesis,  hut  also  with  the  inference  to  be  derived  from  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
Allah  in  the  Arabic,  Eloha  in  the  Syriac,  are  singular,  like  the  Hebrew  Eloah,  and  there  u  to  be  found,  neither  in  theii 
earlier  or  their  later  usage,  any  trace  of  a  plural  as  thus  used.  Surely  the  religion  of  Abraham,  as  given  thi'ough  thf 
Arabic  by  Mohammed,  is  not  more  monotheistic  than  as  given  through  tke  Hebrew  by  the  author  of  Oenesis. — T   L.l 
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different  authors  from  the  use  of  Elohim  or  Jehovah,  would  here  be  an  error;  for  though  th« 
Asaph-Psalms  are  all  Elohim-Psahus,  we  have  from  David  and  the  Korahites  Psalms  of  Jeho- 
vah as  well  as  of  Elohim,  One  and  the  same  autlior  at  one  t'me  (?)  pleased  himself  in  th« 
use  of  the  divine  name  E!ohim  and  at  another  time  in  the  use  of  the  divine  name  Jehovah.  ThU 
cannot  be  explained  from  any  inner  grounds  lying  in  the  contents  of  the  Psalms.  Hengsten- 
berg  explains  the  use  of  Eiohiin  in  the  Psalms  from  this,  namely,  that  in  the  David;cal-SoIo* 
monian  times,  when  the  honoring  of  Jehovah  was  predominent  in  Israel  the  absoluteness  of 
'ehovah  was  made  prominent  as  against  the  heathen ;  whereas  in  a  later  time  (when  even  in 
Isrwfl  itself  the  honoring  of  the  heathen  Elohim  was  pressing  in),  even  the  divine  name  Elohim 
became  distasteful  to  the  worshippers  uf  Jehovah.  But  this  does  not  explain  how  just  such  and 
•uch  psalms  have  the  name  Elohim."  The  FJohistic  Psalms  extend  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  of  Psalms  (xlii.)  tU  towards  the  end  of  the  third  book  (Ps.  Ixxxiv. ;  tlie  end  ii 
Ixxxix.).  If  we  examine  the  Elohistic  Psalms  more  closely,  the  universalistic  feature  of  them 
soon  meets  us  in  manifold  ways.  Longing  for  the  living  God,  Ps.  xlii. ;  xlii.  Tiie  contrast 
of  the  people's  God  with  the  heathen,  Ps.  xliv. ;  xlv. ;  xlvi.  The  calling  of  the  heathen,  Ps. 
zlvii.,  and  the  victory  over  their  resistance,  Ps.  xlviii. ;  xliz.  A  lesson  for  all  nations  in  the 
fall  of  the  godless,  &c. 

That  the  love  of  both  sacred  names  has  induced  the  writers  alternately  to  honor  God  under 
both,  and  to  adorn  themselves  with  both,  as  Delitzsch  maintains,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  him.  For  example:  Gen.  vii.  16  :  They  went  in  (into  the  ark)  as  Elohim  (the 
Gud  of  prominent  natural  events)  had  commaaded  him,  and  Jehovah  (the  God  of  the  covenant 
faithfulness,  or  of  the  yet  to  be  delivered  kingdom  of  God)  siiut  him  in.  Genesis,  xxvii  27: 
"The  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah  (the  God  of  the  theocratic 
inheritance)  has  blessed."  Therefore  "  Elohim  "  (the  God  of  every  universal  blessing  of  heaven 
and  the  world)  "  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  earth,"  &c.  "  Nations  must 
serve  thee."  Ex.  iii.  4 :  "  Then  Jehovah  (the  covenant  God  founding  the  holy  awe  in  Israel) 
saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  and  Elohim  (the  God  of  the  world-fire  in  the  bush  Israel)  called 
unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush."  StiU  more  clear  is  the  distinction  between  the  protect- 
ing Jehovah  and  Elohim  as  ruling  in  the  dispensations  of  nature.  The  temple  is  Jehovah's,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  Elohim's  (the  moral  law  embracing  all  mankind).  1  Kings,  iii.  5 :  The  Lord 
appeared  to  Solomon ;  and  God  said,  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee ;  "  because  it  is  permitted  hiia 
to  ask  for  worldly  things.  The  passage  Ps.  xlvii.  6  is  explained  by  Ps.  slvii.  7.  We  would 
observe  as  especially  significant,  that  Eve  in  her  enthusiastic  hope  on  the  birth  of  Cain  names 
Jehovah,  but  in  her  depression  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  Elohim,  the  God  of  the  universal  human 
blessing.  In  this  spirit  also  Rachel  speaks,  ch.  xxx.,  of  Elohim's  blessing  the  birth,  while  it  is 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  theocratic  blessing,  who  gives  Leah  her  first  theocratic  sons.  At  Bethel, 
however,  Jacob  exclaims:  Jehovah  is  in  this  place,  meaning  he  who  appears  as  the  covenant 
God ;  here  is  the  house  of  God  (Beth-El),  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 

"With  the  consciousness  and  significance  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  names,  is  then 
tlso  naturally  connected  the  consciousness  and  significance  of  their  combinations  a*  they  so 
frequently  occur  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets. 

Moreover  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  distinction  of  a  twofold  record  in  Genesis  favors  the 
originality  of  the  Mosaic  tradition  rather  than  the  supposition  of  a  direct  composition  of  it,  in 
which  naturally,  along  with  the  other  ind  ces  of  later  additi'  ns,  the  reroids  lying  at  the  base 
ore  also  removed  from  their  original  sphere.  But  the  question  also  arises  on  the  distinction  of 
the  records,  or  in  how  far  the  same  author  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  cnn  have  assumed  modifica- 
tions of  style  which  were  not  found  in  him  at  an  earlier  date.  This  transition  of  style  to  new 
aira^  Xtyofifva  in  the  process  of  composition,  is  mainly  to  be  noticed  in  the  letters  of  Paul.  A 
relation  similar  with  that  which  exists  between  Isa.  i.  ff.  and  Isa.  xl.  ff.  could  obtain  between 
the  Mosaic  records  before  and  after  those  appearings  of  Jehovah  which  form  a  turning-point  iu 
the  life  of  Moses. 

In  their  respective  places  we  will  treat  of  the  D^nbx  •'53  (1  Mos.  vi.)  and  the  nyba  nVT« 
(ch.  xvi  7).  •' 
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M,   Turn  CaiacAh  T&eatises  on  thb  Elohih  and  Jehotah  Sections  ik  Oknssu  and  at  the  BEOzHNuro  or  Exodus 

7%e  Composition  of  Gene9i$. 

Various  hypotheses:  1.  The  docnmentary  hypothesis.  Astbuo,  physician  of  Louis  XIV., 
puhlished  in  Brussels,  1753,  an  article  entitled:  Conjectures  sur  les  memoires  originaux  donl  A 
parait  que  Moise  s'est  aervipour  composer  le  litre  Odnese.  He  sought  to  prove  that  Moses  formed 
Genesis  from  an  Elohim  record  and  a  Jehovah  record,  with  the  aid  of  ten  smaller  memoirs. 
Representatives  of  this  view,  under  various  modifications,  were  Eichhom,  Jlgen,  Gramberg, 
Stiihelin  (''Critical  Investigations  of  Genesis,"  Basle,  1830),  Hupfeld,  Bohraer. 

2.  The  fragmentary  hypothesis.  The  basis  of  Genesis  was  nothing  but  single,  small  frag- 
mentary pieces.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Vater,  Hartmann,  Griinde.  Various  superscriptions,  conclud- 
ing formulas,  repetitions,  and  varieties  of  style. 

3.  The  complenaentary  hypothesis.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jehovist,  had  before 
him  an  older  document,  extending  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  that 
of  the  Elohist,  and  remodeled  and  extended  it.  Ewald,  de  Wette  (later  view),  Bleek,  von  Boh- 
len,  Stahelin  (later  view),  Tuch,  &o. 

4.  Ewald's  developed  hypothesis.  Designated  by  Delitzsch,  as  the  crystallization  hypothesis. 
Four  constituent  parts  form  mainly  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch:  1.  tlie  book  of  the  covenant, 
written  at  the  time  of  Samson ;  2.  tbe  book  of  the  origins  (Tlioledoth),  composed  at  the  time 
of  Solomon;  3.  a  prophetic  narrator  of  the  earliest  histories,  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
at  the  time  of  Ellas  or  Joel ;  4.  a  second  prophetic  narrator  from  the  period  between  800  and 
750.  Ewald  distinguishes  two  Elohists  and  two  Jehovists.  The  fourth  narrator  divides  liim- 
self  again  into  a  fourth  and  fifth,  and  his  compilation  of  the  earlier  books  receives  yet  material 
additions  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  king  Manasseh,  and  of  the  Jewish  exile.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  comparison  with  these  the  critical  hypotheses  on  the  New  Testament  are  always 
quite  simple  in  their  appearance,  and  that  this  has  decidedly  tbe  character  of  a  book-making 
hypothesis. 

5.  The  hypothesis  of  original  unity  of  Genesis  (and  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  com- 
mon).  The  Rabbins  and  the  older  theologians  (with  exception  of  Vitringa,  Clericus,  Richard 
Simon).  •  Ewald:  "Tlie  composition  of  Genesis,"  Braunschweig,  1823.  Retracted  since  1831 
(see  Bleek,  p,  232).  Sack,  in  the  work  previously  quoted.  Hbngstenbkrg  :  "  The  Authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,"  1836  to  1839.  Havernick,  Ranke,  Drechsler,  Baumgarten,  Welte,  Kurtz 
(at  an  earlier  date),  Keil. 

6.  Modified  complementary  hypothesis.  A  middle  standpoint  between  the  older  complementary 
hypothesis  and  the  unity  hypothesis  has  been  taken  by  DelitzsDh,  and  after  him  by  Kurtz  (Vol.  ii.  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant,  p.  1855),  According  to  the  view  of  Delitzsch,  the  author  of  the  Elo- 
histic  sections  composed  these  first,  and  avoided,  or  at  least  seldom  used,  the  name  of  Jehovah,  until 
the  passage  Exodus  vi.  2,  where  Jehovah  declares  that  he  was  known  to  the  fathers  under  the  name 
of  El  Schadai,  not  under  the  name  Jehovah.  The  name  El  Schadai  formed  in  these  sections  a  con 
necting  link  between  the  name  Elohim  and  Jehovah.  The  Elohistic  parts  are  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  later  appearing  Jehovistic  ones,  not  merely  by  the  diversity  of  their  name* 
of  God,  but  also  through  a  series  of  otherwise  peculiar  expressions  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  37).  Ac- 
cording to  this  there  is  formed  the  following  presentation :  Tlie  nucleus  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
scroll  of  the  covenant,  Exodus,  xix.-xxiv ,  written  by  Moses  himself.  The  remaining  laws  of  the 
wilderness  Moses  gave  orally,  but  they  were  written  down  by  priests  in  whose  calling  it  lay 
(Deut^  xvii.  11 ;  xxiv.  8;  xxxiiL  10;  Lev.  x.  11 ;  xv.  81).  These  parts  were  codified  soon  after 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  man  like  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron,  (Num.  xxvi.  1 ;  xxxi. 
21),  wrote  the  great  work  beginning  with  x^a  P"'ffiX"i3,  in  which  he  took  up  the  scroll  of  the 
covenant,  and  perhaps  made  but  a  short  report  of  the  last  speeches  of  Moses,  because  Moses  had 
written  them  with  his  own  hand.  A  second,  as  Joshua  (Deut  xxxii.  44;  Jos.  xxiv.  26;  comp 
I  Sam.  X.  25},  or  one  of  those  Elders  on  whom  rested  the  spirit  of  Moses,  completed  this  work 
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and  embodied  in  it  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy,  which  Moses  had  mainly  written  himself^  and 
•ndeed  a  Jehovistic  recension  of  the  whole  (p  23),  p.  38. 

The  adherents  of  the  complementary  liypotheais  lie  nnder  manifold  imputatiuns  of  having 
abandoned  the  presiimption  of  Mosaic  originals ;  the  adherents  of  the  unity  hypothesis  arr 
chargt  able  with  permitting  the  canonical  authorship  to  commence  at  the  beginning  without  th« 
originals  forming  the  basis.  The  hypothesis  of  Delitzsch  is  injured  by  tho  improbable  assump* 
tion  that  Deuteronomy  is  to  be  attributed  to  Moses  iu  great  part,  and  much  more  early  and 
literally  than  the  preceding  books.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  by  no  means  set  aside  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  unity  hypothesi.-',  tliat  the  names  Elohim  and  Jeliovah  alter- 
nate with  ejich  other  in  consequence  of  their  internal  significance.  We  believe  rather  that  thi« 
significance  will  receive  new  importance  when  we  more  clearly  appreciate  the  contrast  between 
the  univertalistic  and  the  theocratic  designation  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  God,  of  the 
covenant  and  the  spirit.  Without  this  contrast,  the  significant  names  yet  want  their  substruc- 
tion. Delitzsch  distinguishes  thus :  "  This  only  is  true,  that  the  two  narrators  bring  out  diverse, 
yet  equally  authorized  sides  of  the  one  truth  of  revelation.  The  Jebovist  seizes  with  preference 
whatever  brings  out  the  world-historicil  position  and  destiny  of  Israel,  its  mediating  calling  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  universalistic  (1)  tendency  of  revelation.  He 
notes  ja>t  those  patriarchal  promises  of  God,  which  extend  beyond  the  possession  of  C^maanf 
and  pronounce  the  blessing  of  all  nations  through  the  mediation  of  the  patriarchs  and  their 
seed  (oh.  xii.  2,  &c.).  On  the  contrary  all  the  promises  of  God,  that  kings  will  descend  from 
the  patriarchs,  belong  to  the  report  of  the  Elohist  (ch.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  He  has  more  to  do  with 
the  priestly  royal  glory,  which  Israel  has  in  itself,  &c."  This  appears  to  us  to  be  just  about  the 
opposite  of  the  real  st:ite  of  the  case.  The  universalistic  relation  is  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
Logos  in  the  whole  world,  to  the  Sophia,  to  the  godlike  in  the  foundation  of  humanity  and  the 
creation,  the  circumferential  form  of  revelation-  The  theocratic  relation  is  the  central  form 
of  revelation,  its  relation  to  the  covenants,  the  theocracy,  the  historical  appearance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

We  leave  it  undecided,  how  far  this  contrast  here  also,  separately  taken,  might  give  an 
insight  into  the  difference  between  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic  Psalms. 

If  Moses,  as  a  le  irned  man,  according  to  the  Egyptian  cultivation  of  his  time,  and  familiar 
with  the  art  of  writing,  could  write  down  the  basis  of  his  legislation,  or  could  cause  it  to  be 
written  down  (according  to  Bleek),  then  we  may  confidently  distinguish  two  periods  in  the 
writing  of  Mo-es,  the  composition  of  Elohistic  memorabilia  before  the  new  period  of  revelation 
(Gen.  vi.  3),  and  Jehovistic  memorabilia  and  laws  after  it.  By  considering  the  effect  of  Egyptian 
culture,  we  can  easily  explain  how  (apart  from  its  great  significance  in  itself)  the  memorabilia 
of  the  life  of  Joseph,  on  whose  life-history  reposed  the  origin  of  the  nation  in  Egypt,  and  all 
right  and  tiile  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  have  received  so  wide  an  extension.  The  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  may  have  also  been  an  inducement  to  gradually  fixing  the  sacred  legends  of 
the  people.  We  permit  ourselves  therefore  to  assume  a  fourfold  group  of  m^mor  ibilia  (not  of 
complete  book>:),  as  the  foundation  for  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  First,  primitive 
l^ends  reduced  to  writing;  secondly,  memorabilia  of  the  life  of  Joseph;  thirdly,  Mosaic 
records  from  the  Elohim  or  El  Schadai  period  of  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  fourthly.  Mosaic  records  from  the 
Jehovah  period.  The  last  group  is  continued  in  a  fifth,  namely,  in  the  Deuteronomic  prophesiea 
of  Moses.  The  recension  of  these  parts  in  the  form  of  the  Pentateuch  would  fall,  then,  at  the 
latest,  into  the  time  of  the  prophets  of  the  school  of  Samuel,  i.  «.,  into  the  last  days  of  the  era 
of  the  Judges ;  and  the  recension  of  Deuteronomy,  perhapt,  into  the  period  of  the  development 
•f  the  Solomonic  mode  of  view. 


I  B.    THEOLOGICAL  AST)  HOMILETICAL  LITERATrrRE  OF  OEXESIA. 

8u  the  General  Commentaries  preceding.  Then,  Waloh  :  "  Biblioth.  TheoL"  iv.  p.  4u2  ft 
f^crsB:  "Theol.  Literature,"  L  p.  199.  Supplement,  p.  31.  Danz:  "Dictionary,"  p.  312. 
Rupplemens  p.  38.    Blkbk:  "  Introduction,"  p.  110  ffi    Kjul:  "  Introduction,"  p.  64.     Kcbtx: 
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"  History  of  the  Old  Covenant."  "  Introduction,"  p.  37  ff.  Especially  Dklitzsoh  :  GenesU 
p.  71  flf.  The  Patristic  literature;  mainly  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyrillus,  Alexandrinn^ 
Hieronymus,  Augustinus,  &c.,  p.  73.  Ttie  Rahhinic  literature:  Solomon  Isaac  (Raschi,  under 
the  erroneous  name  Jarchi),  Aben  Ezra,  David  Kiraschi,  &c.  P.  67,  more  general  view.  Th« 
Patristic  period  and  the  middle  ages.  The  era  of  the  Reformation,  &c. — Here  Luther  and  Cal 
vin  precede  all  (newly  published  by  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1831),  We  name  Calvinus  and  Ger^ 
hard  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Reformed,  Mercerus,  Groiius,  Spencer,  Ulericus,  «fec.  We  misf 
especi.-iUy  Zwingli,  Coccejus,  Venema,  Dissertationes  ad  Oenedn^  1747.  Specially  quoted  and 
justly  blamed;  Jacob  Bohme:  i/ys<m«m  TOap'7i«??i  (an  accompaniment,  Schwkdknbokg,  Arcana 
calestia.  Mainly  what  is  found  in  Genesi.-<.  German  by  Tafel,  1855).— Recently :  Michaelis, 
Severin  Father,  von  Bohlen,  RosenmuUer's  Comments,  Schuman,  and  then  the  more  weightj 
commentaries  of  Tuch  and  Knobel.  With  respect  to  the  deeper  investigation  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  are  named:  Heider  ("The  oldest  Record  of  the  Human  Race,"  Riga,  1774),  Hamann, 
Dr.  Leidemit  by  Moser,  F.  A.  Krummacher's  "Paragraphs  on  Sacred  History"  (1818),  the 
unfinished  Commentary  of  Tiele  (Erlangen,  1836),  the  Theol.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Michael  Baumgarten  (Kiel,  1813  and  1844),  Hofmann,  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment.  Bible  lessons 
on  Genesis  by  Heim  (Stuttgart,  1845).  Ex[josition  of  Genesis  by  F.  W.  J.  Schroder  (Berlin* 
1846),  "A  oollectioJi  in  which  all  remarkable  things  ever  said  of  Genesis  are  arranged  on  the 
thread  of  the  author's  peculiar  and  fimdamentul  understanding."  Le-s  prominent  names  are 
numerous,  viz.,  in  respect  to  criticism  and  isolated  articles ;  for  instance,  modern :  Giesebrecht, 
Riidiger,  Ilgen,  Larsow,  Berlin,  1843.  Pustkuchen,  the  Primal  History  of  Mankind,  Lemgo, 
1821.  The  same,  Historical  Critical  Investigations,  Halle,  1823. — Critical  Investigations :  Heng- 
stenberg, Supplements,  Ranke,  Drechsler,  Kurtz,  1846.  (Sorenson,  profane,  eccentric.)  IIup- 
feld,  1853. — Bohmer,  liber  Genesis^  Halle,  1860.  The  same,  the  first  book  of  the  Thorah,  Halle, 
1862.  Rahmer,  Quaestiones  in  Oenesin^  Breslau,  1863.  Also  von  Sohrank,  Commentarius  in 
GenesiUy  1835.  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  3d  ed.  Leipzig,  Franke,  1860.  Delitzsch 
and  Keil  {see  Pentateuch).  Wright,  the  book  of  Genesis,  London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1859, 
Leipzig,  Hartmann. 

ThSOBETICAL  PBACTICAL  IjITERATUBB. 

See  Winer,  Theological  Literature,  p.  115  ff. — Val.  Herberger,  Beyer,  History  of  the  Primal 
frorld  in  Sermons.  Leop.  Schmid,  Explanations  of  the  sacred  writings,  8  numbers  to  Genesis 
XXV.  18,  Milnster,  1834.  Heim,  Bible  lessons  (Stuttgart,  1845;  see  above).  Wiinsche,  Bible 
essons,  Ist  and  2d  part  (1st  part:  Genesis,  2d  part:  Job),  Berlin,  1858.  Schwenke,  Bible 
.essons  on  Genesis,  2  vols.  Erfurt,  1860.  (Dietrich,  Old  Testament  Bible  lessons.)  Taube,  48 
sermons  on  running  texts  of  Genesis,  Breslau,  Diilfer,  1858.  See  Literature  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  Pentateuch. 

[To  this  list  of  special  works  on  Genesis  add  the  following:  English;  The  Holy  Bible,  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  by  Charles  Wobdswobth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  London,  1864.  A  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  James  Murphy,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Belfast,  Edinburg,  1863.  American :  Questions  and  notes  on  Genesis,  by  Geobqe  Bush,  1882. 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  the  creation  to  the  covenant,  bj 
Mklanchton  W.  Jacobus,  New  York,  1865.  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Genesis,  by  Samubi 
H.  TuBNEB,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning,  Columbia  College,  New  York. — T.  L.] 


THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

IHK  OBKATIOH.      THE  BOEIPTUBAI,  VIEW   OF  THE  WOELD,    AND  KATUBAL  80IBN0K.      THE  glZ 

DATs'   WORK. 

See  the  paragraphs  of  the  Introduction  on  the  practical  Exposition  of  the  Old  TestamenV 
Alto  "Matthew,"  p.  11,  Dahtz,  p.  313.   Winer,  i.  p.  200.    Joh,  Philoponus,  in  caput  i.  Oeneaeot 
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edit.C<yrderius^  Vienna,  1630.  Eichhorn:  Primeval  History,  2  vols.  Altorf,  1790.  Ilasse:  Discover 
ies  in  the  Field  of  the  Oldest  History  of  Earth  and  Man,  2  pts.  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1801.  Wer- 
ner, Historical  Comprehension  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis ;  with  a  Supplement  on  th« 
Gknnineness  of  Deuteronomy,  Tubingen,  1829.  Hco:  De  opere  sex  dierum,  Freiburg,  1827.  Beke: 
Orig(ne»  biblicae,  or  Researches  in  Primeval  History,  London,  1834.  Buckland:  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  London,  1836.  Hitchcock:  Th« 
Religion  of  Geology,  &o.,  Glasgow,  1857.  Hugh  Miller:  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  on  Geology, 
Edinburgh,  1857.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  :  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  &c.,  London, 
1860  {$ee  the  notice  of  Zockler:  Periodical  of  TheoL  Literature,  jST.  5  and  6,  1861).  Ealisch: 
Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  of  the  Old  Testament  Genesis,  London,  1858.  Godefroy: 
La  Cosmogonie  de  Revelation,  Paris,  1861.  Marcel  de  Senes:  The  Cosmogonie  of  Moses,  in  Ger- 
man, Tubingen,  1841.  Waterkeyn:  Kosmos  hieroa.  Quoted  by  Delitzsch  (p.  609):  American 
writings  of  Hitchcock,  Smith,  Crofton  ;  especially  the  Treatise  by  Means:  The  Narrative  of  tha 
Creation  in  Genesis,  in  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  with  special  reference  to  Guyot's  Lec- 
tures on  tlie  Harmony  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  with  modern  Science,  delivered  in 
New  York,  1852.  Tholuck:  What  is  the  result  of  Science  in  reference  to  the  primeval  world? 
At  the  same  time  a  catalogue  of  the  most  important  writings  on  this  subject.  In  his  miscella- 
neous writings,  2d  part,  p.  148  flf.  Lange's  Miscellaneous  Writing?,  voL  i.  p.  49  ff. ;  p.  74  ff. 
Lange :  The  Land  of  Glory,  with  reference  to  Pfaff :  Man  and  the  Stars.  Kurtz :  The  Bible  and 
Astronomy.  (Schaden;  Theodicy,  Karlsruhe,  1842.)  KeU:  Apologia  Mosaicae  Traditionin,  &c., 
Dorpat,  1839.  O.  Heer:  Harmony  of  the  Creation,  Zurich,  1847.  Fred,  de  Rougemont  («<•« 
"Matthew,"  p.  v.) :  Fragment  d^une  Hi^toire  de  la  terre,  d'apria  la  Bible,  Xeufchatel,  1>^11.  Tha 
same  :  Bu  monde  dans  set  rapports  avee  Dieu,  Neufchatel,  1841.  Sistoire  de  la  terre,  1856,  Ger- 
man, by  Fabarius  Mutzl :  The  Primeval  History  of  the  Earth,  Lindshut,  1843.  Hugo  Reinsch  : 
The  Creation,  1856.  Enen :  The  History  of  the  Creation,  according  to  tlie  Researches  of  Mod- 
ern Science  in  its  Connection  with  the  Faith  and  the  Church,  Referat,  Stettin,  1855.  Flasbar: 
Whether  the  astronomical  contradicts  the  Christian  View  of  the  World,  Berlin,  1857.  Ebrard: 
The  Faith  in  the  Holy  Writ  and  the  Result  of  Researches  into  Nature,  Konigsberg.  1861.  (The 
writings  on  this  subject  by  Richers.  Wolf:  Primeval  History  of  Genesis,  ch.  i.  ver.  6-8.)  Jahn: 
Nature  in  the  Light  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Nature,  Berlin,  Schulze. 
Nature  and  Revelation,  organ  for  the  mediation  between  natural  researches  and  faith  (a  period- 
ical), Miinster,  Aschendorf,  1855  ff.  Bo  liner:  1.  The  Freely  Inquiring  Bible  Theology  and  its 
Opponents,  Zurich,  Orell,  Fiissli.  2.  Researches  of  Nature  and  Civilized  Life.  3.  Ko-mos,  Bible  of 
Nature,  Hanover,  Rumpler,  1862.  Zockler:  Theologia  naturalis.  Plan  of  a  systematic  natural 
Theology,  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  Erlangen,  1860.  Moller:  History  of  the  Cosmology  in 
the  Grecian  Church  until  Origen,  with  Special  Investigations  of  the  Gnostic  Systems,  Halle.  1860. 
Keerl :  Man  the  Image  of  God.  His  relation  to  Christ  and  the  world.  An  Essay  on  Primeval 
History,  Basle,  1861 .  Wisemann :  On  the  Connection  between  the  Results  of  scientific  Investiga- 
tion and  Religion.  Pinnciani  (of  the  Collegium  Romanum)  :  Elucidations  of  the  Mosaic  History 
of  the  Creation.  Von  Schrank:  Hexaemeron,  Augsburg,  1838.  Gfrorer:  The  Primeval  History 
of  the  Human  Race,  Schaffhansen,  1855.  Reinke:  The  Creation  of  the  World,  1859.  Reusch: 
Lectures  on  the  Mosaic  History  and  its  Relation  to  the  Results  of  Investigations  in  Nature,  Bonn, 
Freibursr,  1862.  Works  on  the  Creation  from  the  scientific  stand  point,  by  Andre.as  Wagner 
(Neptunism),  and  others.  See  Delitzsch,  p.  110.  Schubert:  The  Structure  of  the  World  Quen- 
Btedt:  Epochs  of  Nature,  Tubingen,  1860.  Pfaff:  History  of  the  Creation,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
1855.  (Hudson  Tuttle:  History  and  Laws  of  the  Process  of  Creation,  German,  Erlangen,  1860. 
A  flood  of  kindred  popular  writings  and  periodical  articles.)  Treatises,  see  Kurtz,  p.  55.  Of 
great  merit  is  the  recension  of  the  work  of  Buckland,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  considered  witt 
reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  W.  Hoffmann  in  Tholuck's  Literary  Advertiser,  1838,  Nr.  44  ff 
daer :  Which  comprehension  of  animated  nature  is  the  just  one  ?  Berlin,  1862. 
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Materialistic :  Moleschott,  Bfichner,  Vogt,  Czolbe,  &c.  Mayer  in  Mentz,  Materialiflm  anfi 
Bpiritnalisro,  Giessen,  1861.    Periodicals,  Treatises,  Articles. 

Counter-publications :  K.  Wagner :  Creation  of  Man  and  Substance  of  the  Soul.  A.  "Wagner 
Liebig,  Fabri :  Letters  against  Materialism.  ScheUwien :  Criticism  of  Materialism.  Woysch : 
Materialism  and  the  Christian  View  of  the  World.  Ewen,  Berlin,  1856.  Schaller,  Weber:  Ma- 
terialism and  the  People's  School,  Stendal,  1856.  Alb.  von  Gloss  (especially  against  BCchner 
andVogt).  Michelis :  Materialism  and  Implicit  Faith.  "  Circular  to  the  Representatives  of  Mod- 
ern Materialism  in  Germany.  Cotta,  Burmeister,  Rosmassler,  Mtiller,  Uhle,  Czolbe."  Baltzer : 
The  new  Fatalists  of  Materialism.  Froschamer:  Walhalla  of  German  Materialists,  Munster^ 
1861.  Bona  Meyer:  Critical  View  of  materialistic  controversial  Literature,  Evangelical  Church 
Gazette,  1356,  June,  &c. 

Homiletics:  Harms:  On  the  Creation,  9  sermons,  Kiel,  1834.  (Free  discursive  texts.  Th« 
treatment  of  the  subject  occasionally  extravagant.)  See  the  more  general  collections  to  Genesifl^ 
Deuteronomy,  and  the  General  Introduction. 

SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

PARADISE. 

See  "Matthew."  The  article  Eden  in  Winer's  Real-Lexicon,  Monographs  by  Huetius, 
Hopkinson,  Schulthess,  &c.  Bertheau:  The  Fundamental  Geographical  Conceptiona  in  the 
Description  of  Paradise,  Gottingen,  1848. 

Comp.  Kui'tz :  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  p.  57  ff.  K.  von  Raumer :  Palestine.  Maydorn : 
The  Gospel  of  Paradise.     Eight  Lent-Sermons,  Breslau,  Dfilfer. 

Male  and  female  sex.    Anthropological  Works.     Works  on  marriage. 

Unity  of  the  Human  Hace.  See  "  Matthew."  Liicken :  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  Han- 
over, 1845.  See  A  Catalogue  of  the  Opponents  and  Defenders  of  the  Unity  of  Descent,  Kurtz, 
p.  61.    Lange's  Positive  Dogmatics,  p.  330. 

Anthropology  and  Psychology.  Hug :  The  Mosaic  History  of  Man,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
1793.  Outlines  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soul  from  the  Sacred  Writ,  by  Roos.  From  the  Latim 
Btuttgardt,  1857.  Ilausmann.  Beck:  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  2d  ed.  Zeller:  Concise 
Psychology,  3d  ed.,  Calw,  1857.  Delitzsch:  Scriptural  Psychology,  2d  ed.  Von  Rudloff:  The 
Doctrine  of  Man,  founded  on  Divine  Revelation.  Anthropology  of  StefFens,  by  J,  H.  Fichtei 
Leipzig,  1858.  Schubert:  History  of  the  Soul.  H.  A.  Hahn:  Commentatio  Vetei-ia  Testamenti 
de  natura  hominis  exposita. 

Language.  Fr.  Schlegel :  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  44  ff.  Schmitthenner :  Primitive  Gram- 
mar. Herder,  Hamann,  W.  von  Humboldt:  On  the  Kavi-Language.  Introduction.  Jacob 
Grimm:  The  Origin  of  Language,  Berlin,  1852.  Stovesand  :  The  Mystery  of  the  Language  of 
God  in  Man,  Gotha,  Perthes. 

Immortality.    SeeDAUTz:  articles  Immortality,  Sleep  of  the  Sonl,  Migration  of  Souls.     Add 
Supplement,  p.  108.     Oehler:    Veteris  Testamenti  sententia  de  rehus  post  mortem  futvris,  Stutt- 
gardt,  1846.     A.  Schumann:  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Bottcher.     Brecher :  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality  as  held  by  the  Jewish  Peoile,  Leipzig,  1857. 
Engelbert:  The  Negative  Merit  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Relation  to  theDnctrine  of  Immortality, 
Berlin,  1857.    A.  Fichte:  The  Idea  of  Personality  and  continued  Individual  Existence,  Elber- 
feld,  1834.    Lange's  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  p.  243.     Weisse:  The  Pliilosophical  Mystery  of 
Immortality,  Dresden.  Kori.   H.  Ritter:  Immortality.   First  volumeof  Entertaining  Instruction,, 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1851.      Gumposch:  The  Soul  and  its  Future,  St.  Gallen,  1849.     Schiiltz 
Bplittgerber :  Death,  Life  after  Death,  and  Resurrection.     A  biblical  apologetical  Essay,  IlallQ 
1862. 

Eeligion.    See  Winer:  Theological  Literature,  i.  p.  28,    Supplement,  p.  45,  «fec 
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THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

THS  FAIX.      LOST  PABADISS.      DEATH. 

Nysa :  Philosophic-historical  Treatise  on  Genesis  2(i  and  3d.  Elentheropolis,  1790.  Schel 
ling:  Antiqumimi  de  prima  mahrum  humanorum  origine  Fhilosophematu  Gen.  3  ezplieatia, 
Tubingen,  1792.  Writings  on  tlie  Sin  of  Man,  Krabbe,  J.  Muller.  See  aJso  the  catalogue  in 
Kurtz :  History  of  the  Old  CJovenant,  p.  61.  Umbreit :  Sin.  Supplement  to  the  Theology  of  ih« 
Old  Testament,  Hamburg,  1853.  Bram:  The  FalL  Dlostration  of  the  8d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Barmen,  1867.    Graber :  Sermons  on  the  Lost  Paradise. 

FOURTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

OK  BACBinCK. 

See  Literature,  Kurtz,  p.  71.    On  the  extension  of  the  Human  RAoe. 

FIFTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESB. 
On  the  Hacrohians.    See  Kurtz,  p.  73  S. 

SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

Fr.  de  Rongemont:  Le  Peuple  primitif.  Several  volumes,  Paris  and  Geneva.  H.  Kurtx: 
The  Marriages  of  the  Sons  of  God  with  the  Daughters  of  Men,  Berlin,  1857.  The  same:  Th« 
Sons  of  God,  in  Genesis  vi.  1,  4,  and  the  Sinning  Angels,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5,  and  Jude,  ver.  6  and 
7.  Polemic  treatise  against  Hengstenberg,  Mitau,  1853.  See  also  Kurtz :  History  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  pp.  76  and  77. 

SIXTH  TO  NINTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

THS   FLOOD. 

Buttmann:  On  the  Myth  of  the  Flood,  Berlin,  1812  C19).  Stollberg:  History  of  Religion 
and  the  Church,  1vol.  Further  literature:  Kurtz,  p.  80  ff.  Croner:  18  Sermons  from  th« 
Ffistory  of  the  Flood,  Erfurt,  1568.     Gessner:  Noah,  Five  Addresses  to  Christians,  Basle,  1823. 

TENTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

THB   GEXEAL(>GICAL  TABLE. 

See  Kurtz :  History  of  the  Old  C-ovenanr,  p.  83  ff,  A.  Feldhoff :  The  Line  of  Epochs  of  th« 
Holy  Writ,  fit)m  Adam  to  the  Pentecost  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1831.  The  Genealogical 
Table  of  Genesis  in  its  Universal  Hntorical  Significance,  Elberfeld,  1837.  Krtlcke  :  LlustratioM 
of  the  Genealogical  Table,  Bonn,  1837.  Knobel :  The  Genealogy  of  Genesis,  Giessen,  Ricker, 
1850.  Breiteneicher :  Nineveh  and  Nahum.  With  reference  to  the  latest  discoveries,  Munich, 
1861.  Layard:  Popular  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Nineveh,  German  by  Meissner,  Leip- 
lie,  Djk,  1853. 

ELEVENTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

BXmJJIXG   OF  THE  TOWEB  OF  BABEL.      GEITEALOGT.      OOKFUSION   OF  T02fGrXS. 

Kurtz,  p.  86  fit    Kaolen:  Confusion  of  Tongues  at  Babel,  Mainz,  1861.    Niebnhrr  Babyl<ai 
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Heathendom.  DoUinger :  Heathendom.  Stiefelhajren,  Writings  of  Lasaiilx,  Nfigelsbach, 
Wuttke,  Mohler,  and  others.  See  Kurtz,  p.  91.  Fahri :  The  Rise  of  Heathendom  and  th« 
Problem  of  Heathen  Missions,  Barmen,  1859.  Lubker:  Lectures  on  Civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, Hamburg,  1863. 

TWELFTH  TO  THIRTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

THK  HI8TOEY   OF  THE  PATBIAEOHS. 

See  Kurtz,  pp.  104  and  116,  especially  119  and  129.  Heidegger:  De  historia  sacra  Patriar 
tharum,  Exercitationea  selectae,  Amsterdam,  1667.  J.  J.  Hess:  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  with 
maps,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1776.  Mel:  The  Life  of  the  Patriarchs,  2  parts,  Frankfort,  1714  (on  the 
last  Chapters  of  Genesis). 

A.    Abraham. 

See  Danz  :  Abraham,  p.  14.  Winer :  Scriptural  Real-lexicon.  Biblical  Dictionary,  oy  Zel« 
ler.  Herzog:  Theological  Encyclopedia.  So  also  the  following  names.  Roos:  Footsteps  of  the 
Faith  of  Abraham  in  the  Descriptions  of  the  Life  of  the  Patriarchs  and  tlie  Prophets.  Newly 
published,  Tubingen,  1837.  Bachmann:  Sermons  on  the  History  of  Abraham.  Passavant: 
Abraham  and  Abraham's  Children.  By  the  author  of  Naeman,  2d  ed.  Basle,  1861.  W.  Heu- 
ser:  Abraham's  Doings,  in  12  sermons.  A  parting  Gift,  Barmen,  1861.  Boswinkel;  Fourteen 
Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Abraham,  Barmen,  Bertelsman.  Briim :  Traits  of  the  Domestic  Life  of 
Abraham,  Neukirchen  and  Solingen,  1856. — On  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Kurtz,  p.  144,  and  the 
treatise  in  its  respective  place.    Ishmael.    See  Kurtz,  p.  203. 

B.    Jsaac. 

See  Kurtz,  p.  203  flf.  The  Talmud  accounts  of  him  in  Otho :  Lexicon  Talmud.  Passages  of 
the  Koran  in  Hottinger's  Biblioth.  Orient. 

0.    Jacol).     The  Blessing  of  Jacob. 

See  Danz,  p.  315.  Jacob's  History,  by  Seeger  (in  Klaiber's  Studies  i.  iii.  60-81).  G.  D. 
Krummacher:  Jacob's  Contest  and  Victory,  4th  ed.  Elberfeld,  1867.  Alting  Schilo,  Frjineker, 
1660.  Chr.  Schmidt,  Giessen,  1793.  Friedrich,  Hoffmann  (Andreas  Wilhelra),  Stahelin,  Wer- 
lin,  Zirkel,  Petersen  {see  Danz :  Genesis,  and  Winer  i.  p.  199).  Diestel :  The  Blessing  of  Jacob, 
Braunschweig,  Schwetsche,  1853. 

D.    Joseph. 

See  Danz,  p.  815  and  p.  4713.  Winer :  Biblical  Dictionary.  Zeller :  Biblical  Dictionary. 
Herzog.  Felix  Herder:  The  History  of  Joseph  in  Sermons,  Zurich,  1784.  Teachings  from  the 
History  of  Joseph.    First  part,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1816. 
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Under  the  universo-cosmical  point  of  view,  Genesis  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions :  the 
aistory  of  the  primeval  world  before  the  flood  (ch.  i.-viii.)  and  the  history  of  the  theocrati 
•rimeval  period  after  the  flood  (ch.  viii.-l.). 

Heidegger:  Enchiridion;  1.  Historia  originis  rerum  omnium,  ch.  i.  11.  2.  Historia  mundt 
prioris,  ch.  iii.-viii.  8.  Historia  posterioris  mundi,  ch.  ix.-l.  Delitzsch :  "  If  we  divide  all 
history  into  the  two  great  halves  of  a  history  of  primeval  time  and  a  history  of  the  mid-world, 
ieparated  by  the  beginning  of  sin  and  the  plan  of  redemption  goit'g  into  effect  (Cocceins),  Genesis 
embraces  the  complete  hist'^ry  of  the  early  world  (ch.  i.-iii.).    It  also  follows  the  history  of  th< 
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tfler-world  throngh  three  pericwis,  whose  first  extends  from  the  Fall  to  the  Flood  (ch.  iv.-viil 
14),  the  second  from  the  covenant  with  Noah  to  the  dispersion  of  the  hnman  race  in  nations  and 
languages  (ch.  viii.  15-ch.  xi.),  the  third  from  the  choosing  of  Abraham  to  the  settlement  of  th« 
familv  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (ch.  xii.-l.).  These  first  three  periods  are  the  first  three  stages  of  th« 
history  of  salvation,  into  which,  through  divine  mercy,  the  world  and  the  history  of  nations  i» 
shaped  " 

In  the  mean  while  the  theocratic  point  of  view  predominates,  and  under  it  also  Genesil 
appears  to  fall  firstly  into  two  halves :  The  history  of  primal  religion,  from  ch.  L-xi,  and  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs,  ch.  xii.-l. 

Thus  Kirchofer :  Bibliology,  p.  16 :  "  Genesis  is  consequently  divided  into  general  and  special 
history.'' 

If  we  look  however  more  closely,  there  are  three  main  divisions  in  contrast  with  each  other. 
1.  The  history  of  the  primeval  world  and  earliest  p>eriod  of  the  human  race,  a«  the  history  of  the 
primal  religion  (or  the  Tholedoth  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  ii.  4).  and  the  Tholedoth  of  Adam 
(ch.  v.  1)  until  the  development  of  heathendom  (ch.  xii.)).  2.  The  history  of  the  patriarchal 
faith  or  the  religion  of  promise,  or  the  Tholedoth  of  Shem,  &c.,  to  the  Tholedoth  of  Jacob,  from 
ch.  xii.-ch.  xxxvi.  43.  3.  The  history  of  the  Genesis  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt  out  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  from  the  Tholedoth  of  Jacob,  ch.  xxxvii.,  to  the  death  of  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  under  the  pro[)hetic  prospect  of  the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan  (ch.  L  26). 

Schneider:  Compendium  of  the  Christian  religion  (Bielefeld,  1860):  "We  would  divide  Gen- 
esis most  simply  according  to  its  five  heroes:  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  did  it 
not  contain  in  itself  a  decimal  division  (the  ten  Tholedoth)," 

If  we  keep  in  view  their  different  rehipses  into  sin  and  their  taming  again  to  redemption,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  d  stinguish :  a.  the  foundation-laying  in  creation,  ch.  i.  and  iL ;  b.  the  gen- 
eral faU  of  man,  ch.  iii.-v. ;  c.  the  fall  of  the  first  human  race,  ch.  vi.-x, ;  d.  the  bnOding 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  (heathendom  and  the  patriarchal  state),  ch.  xi.-xxxvL ;  e.  the  sin  of  the 
brothers  of  Joseph  and  its  event,  ch.  xxxvii.-l.  (Isaac's  error  and  its  event,  an  episode,  ch.  xxviii. 
-xxxvi.) 

The  name  Genesis,  referring  to  the  initial  word  of  the  book  (rrrx"'~)  and  to  its  foundation, 
may  indicate  in  the  first  place  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  human  race.  But  we  can  also 
conclude  from  the  frequent  headings  "  Tholedoth "  (p-nbir)  which  mark  individual  sections, 
that  it  is  especially  cho>en  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  entire  book,  or  the  human  origins 
in  general  (origin  of  sin,  of  judgment,  salvation,  final  judgment,  renewal  of  the  world,  heathen- 
dom, covenant  religion,  and  the  Israelitish  nation).  Hence  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Seal-Lexicon) 
and  Delitzsch  in  his  Commentary  have  divided  Genesis  according  to  the  separate  Tholedoth. 
Delitzsoh  counts  ten  Tholedoth.  1.  Tholedoth  of  heaven  and  earth,  ch.  L  1-ch.  iv.  26 ;  2.  Tho- 
ledoth of  Adam,  ch.  v.-ch.  vi.  8 ;  3.  Tholedoth  of  Noah,  ch.  vi.  9-ch.  ix.  29 ;  4.  Tholedoth  of 
the  sons  of  Noah,  ch.  x.  1-ch.  xi  9;  5.  Tholedoth  of  Shem,  ch.  xi  10-26  ;  6.  Tholedoth  of 
Terah,  ch.  xi.  27-ch.  xxv.  11 ;  7.  Tholedoth  of  Ishmael,  ch.  xxv.  12-18 ;  8.  Tholedoth  of  Isaac, 
ch.  xxv.  19-ch.  XXXV.  29;  9.  Tholedoth  of  Esau,  ch.  xxxvi.  10;  10.  Tholedoth  of  Jacob,  ch. 
xxxvii.-l. 

Besides  the  headings  Tholedoth,  ch.  ii.  3 ;  v.  1 ;  vL  9,  &c.,  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  tt>.  jnghoat 
has  the  point  of  view  of  the  penonnl  life,  and  that  the  Tholedoth  as  generations  seem  to  cor« 
respond  to  it,  would  especially  favor  this  division.  But  in  that  case  we  should  not,  at  least, 
speak  of  the  Tholedoth  of  heaven  and  earth  before  the  Tholedoth  of  Adam,  as  Delitzsch  doeat 
And  it  is  just  this  Genesis  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  cannot  properly  be  designated  by  th« 
word  Tholedoth,  that  has,  nevertheless,  mainly  given  to  the  book  its  name.  TTe  ought  also  to 
distinguish  between  the  documentary  genealogicd  foundations  of  Genesis,  its  ideal  unitary  com- 
position, and  the  ideal  construction  which  proceeds  from  it.  Therefore  we  seek  such  a  divisio* 
of  Genesis  as  results  from  the  actual  distinction  of  its  principal  periods,  and  the  essential  arrange 
ments  of  these  periods. 
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FIKST  PEEIOD. 

History  of  the  primeval  world,  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  human  race  as  history  of  th« 
earliest  religion  till  the  development  of  heathendom  and  its  contrast  in  the  budding  patriarch- 
dom,  ch.  i.-xi. 

L  DIVISION.    The  Genesis  of  the  world,  of  the  contrast  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  th» 
first  man,  ch.  i.  and  ii. 
1st  Seetion.    Heaven,  earth,  and  man.    The  physico-genetical  creation  and  world  development, 

ch.  i.-ch.  ii.  8. 
2d  Section.    Man,  Paradise,  the  pair,  and  the  institutions  of  Paradise.    The  reversed  principial 
development,  proceeding  from  man.     The  symbol  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  ch.  ii.  4-25. 

II.  DIVISION.     The  Genesis  of  the  world-liistory,  of  the  temptation,  of  the  sin  of  man,  of  th« 

judgment,  of  death,  of  sah  ation,  of  the  contrast  between  a  divine  and  worldly  direc- 
tion in  humanity,  of  the  common  ruin.    The  anomism  of  antediluvian  sin,  cli.  iii.  1-ch. 
vi.  7. 
Ist  Section.    The  Lost  Pai-adise,  ch.  iii 

2d  Section.    Cain  and  Abel.     The  Oainites.    The  ungodly,  secular  first  culture,  ch.  iv,  1-24. 
3d  Section.    Adam  and  Seth.     The  Sethites  or  Macrobians.     The  living  worship  and  the  bless- 
ing of  renewed  life  in  the  line  of  the  sons  of  God,  ch.  iv.  25-cl).  v.  32. 
4:th  Section.     The  universal  godless  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  both  lines,  ch.  vi. 
1-7. 

III.  DIVISION.    The  Genesis  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  its  renewing  by  means  of  the 

separating  flood.     The  flood  and  the  drowned  race.     The  ark  and  the  saved  humanity. 

(The  ark  a  type  of  the  pious  house,  of  the  pious  state,  of  the  church.)    The  first  typical 

covenant,  ch.  vi.  8-ch.  xi.  19. 
1st  Section.    The  calling  of  Noah  and  the  ark,  ch,  vi.  8-ch.  vii.  10. 
2d  Section.    The  flood  and  the  judgment  of  death,  ch.  vii.  7-24. 
3d  Section.    The  ark,  the  saved  and  renewed  humanity,  ch.  viii.  1-19. 

4<7t  Section.    The  first  typical  covenant.    The  original  moral  law  (commandments  of  Noah) 
The  symbol  of  the  rainbow,  ch.  viii.  20-ch.  xi.  19. 

IV.  DIVISION.     Genesis  of  the  new  world-historical  human  race ;  of  the  contrast  between  the 

new  sin  and  the  new  piety,  as  they  respectively  appear,  between  curse  and  blessing.  The 
Genesis  of  the  contrast  between  the  blessing  of  Shem  (worship,  germinating  tleocracy) 
and  the  blessing  of  Japheth  (culture,  humanism),  of  the  contrast  between  the  dispersion 
of  nations  and  tl:e  Babylonian  union  of  nations,  between  the  Babylonian  dispersion  of 
nations,  or  the  mythical  heathendom,  and  the  united  symbolical  faith  in  God  orpatriarch- 
dom,  ch.  xi.  20-ch.  xi.  32. 
Ut  Section.     The  revelation  of  sin  and  piety  in  Noah's  house.     The  curse  and  the  blessing  of 

Noah.    The  double  blessing  and  the  blessing  in  the  curse  itself,  ch.  xi.  24—29. 
2d  Section.    The  genealogical  table,  ch.  x.  1-22. 
M  Section.    Tlie  building  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of 

nations,  ch.  xi.  1-9. 
Uh  Section.    The  history  of  Shem,  and  the  wandering,  commenced  and  interrupted,  of  Terab 
t()  Canaan.    The  Genesis  of  the  contrast  between  heathendom  and  the  budding  patriarch- 
dom,  ch.  xi.  10-32. 

SECOND  PEEIOD. 

The  Genesis  of  the  patriarchal  faith  in  promise,  and  the  covenant  religion ;  of  the  hostiU 
contrast  between  faith  in  promise  and  heathendom ;  of  the  friendly  contrast  between  the  patri- 
archs and  the  humanity  of  the  heathen  world.  Patriarchal  religion  and  patriarchal  custom,  cL 
xiL  1-ch.  xxxvl  48. 


§  9.    THE  FUNDAMENTAL  THOUGHT  AND  DIVISION  OF  GENESIS.  IV J 

A.    AnBAiiiM  THB  FxisirB  or  Ooo  aus  His  Acn  or  Faitb,  Ch.  xn.  1>Ch.  xxt.  10 

Id  Section.  Abraham's  jonrney  to  Oauaan.  His  call.  The  first  promise  of  God.  His  fellow^ 
ship  with  Lot.  First  appearance  of  God  in  Canaan,  and  first  homeless  alienage  in  th« 
promised  land,    Abraham  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh,  ch.  xii. 

*i  Section.    Abraham  as  a  testimony  of  Go  J  in  Canaan,  and  his  self-denying  separation  ftom 

Lot.    New  promise  of  God.     His  altar  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  ch.  xiiu 
d  Section.    Abraham  and  his  war  of  deliverance  for  Lot  against  heathen  robbery.     The  vic- 
torious warrior  of  the  faith  and  his  greeting  to  the  prince  of  peace  Melchisedek.    His  bear- 
ing towards  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  confederates,  ch.  xiv. 

4th  Section,  Abraham  the  tried  warrior  of  the  faith,  and  God  his  shield.  His  longing  for  na 
heir,  and  his  thought  of  adoption.  The  great  promise  of  Gi  d.  Abraham's  faith  in  view 
of  the  starry  heaven.  The  symbol  of  the  starry  heaven.  The  righteousness  of  faith,  tli« 
corenant  of  the  faith,  and  the  repeated  promise,  ch.  xv. 

nth  Section.  Abraham's  yielding  to  Sarah's  impatience.  Abraham  and  Hagar.  Hagar's  flight. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord.     Hagar's  return  and  Ishraael's  birth,  ch.  xvi. 

tth  Section.  Abraham  and  the  repeated  promise  of  God.  The  name  Abram  changed  to 
Abraham.  The  personal  covenant  of  faith  now  a  covenant  institution  for  him,  his  house 
and  his  name.  Circumcision.  The  name  Sarai  changed  to  Sarah.  Not  Ishmael  but 
Isaac  the  promised  one,  ch.  xvii. 

1th  Section.  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  and  the  three  heavenly  men.  Hospitality  of 
Abraham.  The  distinct  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  son.  Sarah's  doubt.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  judgment  on  Sodom  connected  with  the  promise  of  the  heir  of  blessing. 
The  angal  of  the  Lord,  or  the  friend  of  Abraham,  and  the  two  angels  of  deliverance  for 
Sodom.  Abraham's  intercemon  for  Sodom.  Sodom's  fall.  Lot's  deliverance.  Lot  and  hi? 
daughters.     Moab  and  Ammon,  ch.  xviii.  and  xix. 

Bth  Section.  Abraham  and  Abimelech  of  Gerar.  His  and  Sarah's  renewed  exposure  throngl 
his  human  calculating  foresight,  as  in  Egypt  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.  Divine  preserva- 
tion.   Abraham's  intercession  for  Abimelech,  ch.  xx. 

9th  Section.  Isaac's  birth.  Ishmael's  expulsion.  The  covenant  of  peace  with  Abimelech  at 
Beer  Sheba,  ch.  xxi. 

loth  Section.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  sealing  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  The  completion  and 
sealing  of  the  divine  promise,  ch.  xxiL  1-19. 

11th  Section.  Abraham's  family  joy  and  suffering.  News  of  birth  in  the  home  land.  Sarali't 
death.  Her  burial  at  Hebron ;  the  germ  of  the  future  acquisition  of  Canaan,  ch.  xxii.  20- 
ch.  xxiii.  20. 

12th  Section.  Abraham's  care  for  the  marriage  of  Isaac  Eleazer's  wooing  of  Rebecca  for 
Isaac.     Isaac's  marriage,  th.  xxi  v. 

ISth  Section.  Abraham's  second  marriage.  Keturah  and  her  sons.  His  death  and  burial,  ch. 
XXV.  1-10. 

B.    Isaac  aito  bu  Faith- Exsukaiccx,  Ch.  xxt.  U-Oh.  xxnn.  39. 

lit  Secti/m.    Isaac  and  Ishmael,  ch.  XV.  11-18. 

id  Section.    Jacob  and  Esau,  ch.  xxv.  19-34. 

Zd  Section.    Isaac  in  the  territory  of  Abimelech  at  Gerar.    Appearance  of  God  and  confirmed 

promise.     His  constrained  imitation  of  the  maxims  of  his  father.    Exposure  of  Rebecca, 

His  yielding  to  the  injustice  of  the  Philistines,  ch.  xxvi.  1-22. 
4th  Section.    Isaac  in  Beer  Sheba.     Treaty  of  peace  with  Abimelech,  ch.  xrd.  23-33. 
nth  Section.    Isaac's  sorrow  at  Esau's  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  ch.  xxvi.  84 

and  35. 
6th  Section.    Isaac's  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  first-bom,  Esau.    Rebecca  and  Jacob  deprive 

hiia  of  the  theocratic  blessing.    Esau's  blessing.     Esau's  hostility  to  Jacob.    Rebecca's  pro- 

paration  for  the  flight  of  Jacob  and  his  journey  with  a  view  to  a  theocratic  marriagei. 
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laaws  ^  commands  for  the  journey  of  Jacob  (counterpart  to  the  dismissal  of  Isbmael).  Esau'i 
pretended  correction  of  his  injudicious  marriages,  oh.  xxvii.-ch.  xxviii.  9. 

C.    Jacob-Isbakl,  the  God-'W&ebtlkb  and  his  Wandertnos,  Ch.  zxTm.  10-Ch.  zxxti.  43. 

l$t  Section.  Jacob's  journey  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  ladder  of  heaven  at  Bethel,  ch.  xxriU. 
10-22. 

2(2  Section.  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Laban's  younger  daughter.  First  and  second  treaty  with  La- 
ban.  His  involuntary  consummation  of  marriage  with  Leah.  The  double  marriage.  Leah'i 
sons.  Rachel's  dissatisfaction.  The  strife  of  the  two  women.  The  concubines.  Jacob'a 
blessing  of  children,  ch.  xxix.  1-ch.  xxx.  24. 

6d  Section.  Jacob's  thought  of  returning  home.  New  treaty  with  Laban.  His  closely  cal- 
culated proposition.  (Prelude  to  the  method  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  Egyptian  ves« 
sels.)     God's  command  to  return  home,  ch.  xxx.  25-ch.  xxxi.  3. 

4:th  Section.  Jacob's  flight.  Laban's  persecution.  The  alliance  between  both  on  the  mountain 
of  Gilead.     Departure,  ch.  xxxi.  4-55. 

6th  Section.  Jacob's  journey  home.  The  appearance  of  the  hosts  of  angels  (as  on  his  setting 
out).  Fear  of  Esau.  His  wrestling  in  the  night  with  God.  The  name  Israel.  Meeting 
and  reconciliation  with  Esau,  ch.  xxxii.  1-ch.  xxxiii,  16. 

6th  Section.  Jacob's  settlement  in  Canaan  At  Succoth.  At  Sichem.  Dinah.  Simeon  and 
Levi.  The  first  appearance  of  Jewish  fanaticism.  Jacob's  reproof,  and  departure  for  Bethel, 
ch.  xxxiii.  17-ch.  xxxv.  15. 

7th  Section.  Journey  from  Bethel  to  beyond  Bethlehem.  Benjamin's  birth.  Rachel's  death, 
ch.  xxxv.  18-21. 

8th  Section.  Reuben's  transgression.  Jacob's  sons.  His  return  to  Isaac  at  Hebron.  (Rebecca 
no  more  among  the  living.)  Isaac's  death.  Burial  of  him  by  Esau  and  Jacob,  ch.  xxxv. 
22-29. 

9th  Section.    Esau's  family  record  and  the  Horites,  ch.  xxxvi 

THIRD  VERIOD. 

The  Genesis  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  the  history 
of  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  Joseph,  the  patriarch  of  the  faith-guidance,  through  humiliation  ic 
exaltation,  ch.  xxxvii.-l. 

Ist  Section.  Jacob's  error  in  respect  to  Joseph.  Joseph's  dreams.  The  envy  of  the  brothers. 
Josepli  sold  into  Egypt,  ch.  xxxvii, 

id  Section.  Judah's  transient  separation  from  his  brothers  (probably  in  dissatisfaction  at  theii 
deed).     Ilis  sons.     Tamar,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Bd  Section.    Joseph  in  the  house  of  Potiphar  and  in  prison,  ch.  xxxix. 

Ath  Section.    Joseph  as  interpreter  of  tlie  dreams  of  liis  lellow-prisoners,  ch.  xl. 

6th  Section.  Joseph  as  interpreter  of  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh.  He  is  advanced  and  cared  for, 
ch.  xli. 

Qth  Section.    The  famine,  and  the  first  journey  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Egypt,  ch.  xlii. 

7th  Section.  Second  journey.  With  Benjamin.  Joseph  makes  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 
Their  return.    Jacob's  joy,  ch.  xliiii.-xlv. 

Bth  Section.  Israel  goes  with  his  house  to  Egypt.  He  settles  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Jacob 
before  Pharaoh.  Joseph's  political  economy.  Jacob's  arrangement  for  his  burial  in  Ca- 
naan, ch.  xlvi.  and  xlvii. 

9th  Section.    Jacob's  sickness,  his  blessing  of  his  grandchildren,  Josepli's  sons,  ch.  xlviii. 

loth  Section.  Jacob's  blessing  on  his  sons.  Judah  and  his  brethren.  Jacob's  last  charge.  Hia 
burial  in  Canaan.    His  end,  ch.  xlix. 

11th  Section.  Joseph's  mourn mg.  Jacob's  funeral  in  Canaan.  The  fear  of  Joseph's  brethren 
and  his  word  of  peace  and  faith  concerning  them  and  his  history.  Joseph's  last  charge* 
provision  for  his  return  to  Canaan  in  death,  similar  to  the  provision  of  his  father,  ch.  1. 
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TO  THB 


FIRST    CHAPTER    OF    GENESIS 

By  the  American  Editob. 


As  there  is  no  chapter  in  the  Bible  more  important  than  the  First  of  Genesis,  so  also  may 
it  be  said  that  there  is  no  one  whose  interpretation  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  prejudg- 
ments, popular,  scientific,  or  philosophical,  which  the  reader  brings  with  him.  Dr.  Lange  it 
remarkably  full  and  clear  on  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  but  as  its  great  subject  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  this  country,  the  American  Editor  has  deemed  it  no  disparagement  to  the 
learned  author  of  this  commentary  to  present  a  few  general  and  fundamental  ideas  by  way  of 
special  introduction  to  the  American  reader. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  divide  it  into  five  parts. 

PART  I. 

Essential  Ideas  of  Creation.  Creation  as  the  origin  of  matter.  As  the  giving  form  to  mat- 
ter. Relative  importance  of  the  two  ideas.  Question  in  relation  to  the  principium  mentioned 
in  Genesis.  Whether  to  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  or  a  particular  beginning.  Opinions  ol 
Jewish  interpreters.    Is  the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  intra  sex  diei  f 

PART  n. 

The  Hexaemeron.  Nature  and  duration  of  the  days.  The  distinction  of  Augustine.  The 
account  self-interpreting.  Tlie  Light,  the  Darkness.  The  word  Day.  The  Morning  and  the 
Evening.  Each  Day  an  Appearing.  Each  Day  a  Beginning,  but  its  work  continuing  in  those 
that  follow.    Ps.  cxxzix.  15,  16. 

PART  m. 

Helps  in  the  interpretation  of  the  First  of  Genesis  to  be  derived  frcm  o&er  portions  of 
Bcrip*-"are.  The  Fourth  Commandment.  Proverbs  viiu  Micah  v.  1.  Psalm  civ.  Job  xxxviii., 
zxviii.,  &c 

PART  lY. 

The  Ideas  of  Law,  of  Nature,  and  the  Supernatural,  as  found  in  the  Bible.  DistinctiMi 
between  the  Idea  of  a  Law  and  its  Science.  Distinction  between  the  Supernatural  and  th« 
Miraculous.     '♦  The  Finger  of  God."    The  Great  Natural 
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PART  V. 

How  was  the  creative  account  revealed  ?  Its  Grandeur  and  Simplicity.  Other  Cosmogoniei 
copies.  This  an  Original  Picture.  The  Vision  tlieory.  Internal  Evidence.  Compared  with 
'.the  Apocalypse.  Objective  and  Subjective  Kevelation.  Vision  of  the  Pa^t  analogous  to  Propb- 
•«T,  or  Vision  of  the  Future. 


PART  L 

ESSENTIAL  IDEAS  OF  CREATION. 

He  who  made  one  world  in  space,  made  all  worlds  in  space.  He  who  made  one  world  in 
time,  made  all  worlds  in  time.  He  who  gave  matter  its  forms,  gave  it  its  origination,  or  that 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  its  forms. 

These  truths  are  so  inseparably  linked  together  by  the  laws  of  our  thinking,  that  the  revela- 
tion of  one  is  the  revelation  of  the  rest;  since  we  cannot  believe  one  speculatively  without 
believing  all  the  rest,  or  deny  one  logically  without  losing  our  faith  in  all  the  rest.  Whatever 
•new,  then,  a  true  exegesis  may  most  favor, — whether  the  account  in  Genesis  be  found  to  havd 
in  view,  mainly  or  solely,  a  universal  or  a  partial  creation,  whether  the  principium  there  men- 
tioned be  the  particular  beginning  of  the  special  work  there  described,  or  the  principium  prin- 
cipiorum,  the  beginning  of  all  beginnings, — the  Bible  is,  in  either  case,  a  protest  againt  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  In  the  fact  clearly  revealed 
and  believed  that  a  personal  divine  power  was  concerned  in  the  creation,  even  of  a  plant,  we 
have  the  essential  faith.  As  a  dogma  merely,  the  great  truth  might  have  been  here  expressed 
in  a  single  sentence:  "God  made  all  things  to  be,  and  without  him  there  was  nothing  made  that 
is  " — even  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  John  i.  2.  Why  then  thb  most  graphic  and  detailed  account 
of  the  creative  work  ?  It  is  the  same  design,  we  answer,  that  appears  in  the  other  historical  rev- 
elations that  are  made  to  us  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  to  impress  us  with  the  glory  of  the  creatcr, 
to  make  the  thought  something  more  than  a  speculative  belief,  to  give  it  strength  and  vividness 
80  as  to  become  a  living  power  in  our  souls.  Whatever  exegesis  has  the  greatest  tendency  to 
do  this,  is  most  likely  to  be  true  in  itself,  and  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  absolute  verity. 

The  best  Jewish  commentators,  such  as  Aben  Ezra  and  Rabbi  Schelomo,  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  r^TTXi ,  Gen.  i.  1,  is  grammatically  in  the  construct  state,  and  there- 
fore limited  by  something  of  which  it  is  tlie  beginning.  It  really  is  so  in  form  here,  ^nd  in 
actual  regimen  everywhere  else,  except  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  21,  which  Lange  cites.  Even  there, 
however,  the  construct  form  has  its  limiting  meaning:  ib  n^lKXi  Ni'^l  "and  he  provided  the 
chief  part  for  himself" — that  is,  the  chief  part  of  the  territory.  It  was  no  poverty  of  hmguf.ge 
that  compelled  the  choice  of  n'^fflx"' .  A  word  used  absolutely,  and  of  the  undoubted  absolute 
form,  such  as  nrcxn  or  n3"iffiX-!3,  might  have  been  employed  to  denote  an  absolute  principium, 
unlimited,  ante  omnes  res  alias,  unconditioned  by  any  other  things  or  times, — first,  and  first  of 
all.  The  construct  form  (since  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  language)  must  denote,  or  would 
best  denote,  the  beginning  of  a  creation,  or  of  some  creation,  or  some  assumed  point  of  commence- 
tuent  in  it,  which  is  determined  by  the  context.  Thus  these  learned  Jewish  commentators  here, 
although  of  all  theists  the  most  free  from  any  tinge  of  pantheism,  or  belief  in  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, interpret  this  account  as  setting  forth  simply  the  creation  of  our  world  and  heaven, 
regarded  too  as  commencing  with  them  in  a  certain  unformed  condition.  So  that  by  these  writeri 
creation  (the  Mosaic  creation)  is  regarded  as  formation  rather  than  as  primal  origination  of 
matter. 

In  aco  rdanoe  with  this  view  of  n"irx"^,  Rabbi  Shelomo  (Rashi)  interprets  the  whole  pas- 
Uffe  •   \i'   jf-iKi  coiB  nx"'i3  n^lCXia,  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  tha 
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earth,  when  the  earth  was  toha  and  hohu,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  th« 
ipirit  was  brooding  over  the  waters,  then  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,"  &c.  Or,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was,  &c-,  God  8;iid ; "  that, 
according  to  them,  was  the  beginning  with  which  we  here  have  to  do.  All  before  is  descri|.tive 
and  determinative  of  it.  Rabbi  Schelomo  compares  it  to  Hosea  i.  2,  rrn^  -<2n  nbnr,  "'  In  the 
beginning  of  God's  speaking  by  Ilosea,"  or  literallv  (for  -S'n  is  the  preterit  and  not  the  infin- 
itive), '•  The  beginning  God  spake,''  that  is,  which  he  spake,  or  tchen  he  spake.*  So  ahso  £xodu« 
vi.  28,  n'.rf^  izt  C'*-  ,  "in  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake,"  where  the  consruct  state  of  the  noun 
may  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  put  in  regimen  with  the  verb.  Aben  Ezra  supports  the  same 
view  ot"  r^sx"!  being  grammatically  in  regimen  with  the  verb  stn3,  or  rather  with  tlie  whole 
following  context,  by  the  example  of  Isaiah  xxix.  1,  nrr  n:n  n"'"p,  where  the  construct  n^np 
seems  to  stand  in  preci-ely  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  njn  as  n^cs-«  to  x~z. 

But  the  word  x"^3,  it  is  maintained,  denotes  primal  origination,  and  some  would  even  con- 
tend, in  defiance  of  etymology,  that  such  is  its  primary  and  radical  idea.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  everywhere  else  in  this  account  it  must  mean  something  quite  ditferent.  It  is  constantly 
afterwards  used  of  divine  acts  or  works  which  could  only  have  been  the  giving  form  to  matter 
that  already  is.  In  all  the  dividings,  the  gatherings,  the  evolutions  of  the  plants  and  animals, 
the  ordaining  and  disposing  of  the  heavenly  lights,  the  firmament,  and  even  the  making  of  the 
human  body,  there  is  no  new  matter.  This  is  well  represented  by  Aben  Ezra  in  hi?  comment 
on  the  word  st"S.  "There  are  those,"  he  says,  *'  who  maintain  that  nx^-^  creation,  is  (ety- 
moliigically)  the  bringing  out  of  nothing,  and  they  refer  to  Numb.  xvL  30,  rt'rt^  x^r^  ns'^'^s  ex, 
'if  the  Lord  make  a  new  thing'  (literally  create  a  creation,  &c.),  but  they  forget  how  it  is  said 
here  that  God  created  the  great  monsters  (Ang.  whales),  and  how  it  is  said  three  times  in  one 
verse  (27j,  God  created  man,  and  how  a'so  it  is  said,  He  creates  the  darkness  (Isai  xlv.  7,  xmr 
^cn),  though  the  darkness  is  only  the  negation  of  light,  which  is  the  real  existing  thing."  Com 
mentary  on  Gen.  1. 

All  these  are  constructions,  formations,  dispositions  of  matter ;  and  this  is  certainly  creation, 
whilst  there  is  no  evidence,  except  an  assumption  (not  exegetical  but  rationalizing),  of  its  mean 
ing  something  else  quite  different  in  the  first  verse.  It  d<>es  indeed  denote,  as  its  most  usual 
sense,  a  divine  supernatural  act,  such  as  man,  or  any  nature  of  itself,  could  not  do, — although  in 
the  distinct  piel  form,  and  in  its  primary  sense  of  cutting,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  human 
works,  as  in  Joshua  xvii.  15.  It  is  the  divine  supernatural  making  of  something  new,  and  which 
did  not  exist  before.  But  new  fortm,  especially  as  divinely  established,  are  new  things;  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  only  proper  sense  in  which  they  become  things,  re$,  realities,  manifestations 
of  something,  vehicles  of  ideas,  by  which  alone  any  material  object  becomes  au  object  of  thought, 
that  is,  a  thing.  The  opposite  notion  is  born  of  the  prejudice  which  would  make  the  forma  of 
matter  lower  things  than  the  formless  matter  itself, — if  that  can  be  called  a  thing  instead  of  • 
substratum,  power,  or  capacity  for  receiving  forms,  and  thus  becoming  things. 

Besides,  this  idea  of  primal  origination  of  matter  could  have  been  otherwise  well  expressed 
in  Hebrew.  Such  language  as  we  have.  Psalms  zxxiii.  9,  "  He  commanded  and  it  was  "  (though 
that  .-ilso  may  be  used  of  formal  creation),  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 
By  contrast,  at  least,  wi:h  the  decided  structural  or  formative  style  that  succeeds,  it  might  have 
made  it  less  doubtful  whether  the  creation  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  was  really  and  essentially 
ditferent  from  that  of  the  verses  following.  So  also  the  language,  Isaiah  xlviii,  13,  "I  call  to 
them,  they  stand  up,"  which  probably  was  intended  to  express  this  very  idea  of  primal  origina- 
tion: though  in  the  context  it  may  be  taken  as  simply  a  reference  to  these  Mosaic  formations  : 
**  They  stand  up  together"  (■nn*'  or  at  once,  ohm  as  the  LXX.  render  it,  Vulgate  simul),  or  it  m.ny 
xaean  tne  whole  creation,  from  first  to  last,  as  brought  into  being  by  the  divine  command, 
epresented  as  one  and  instantaneous,  though  running  through  a  vast  chain  of  sequences.    Just 

*  In  the  same  way  tne  Jadaioo-Aiabian  tnoslator,  Ar&be  Erpeniactia,  as  he  is  eomnkonly  called,  (  S-I^  [jO  \jJ\ 
yj6y'^\m  P  WmJIi  "  Tne  beginning  of  Ood's  creating  the  heareiu  aad  the  earth"-«r  the  first  aeatingof  the  ben.ieaf 
■ad  the  cuth  which  God  cteatea. 
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before  this,  however,  the  prophet's  language  is  in  the  highest  degree  formative  and  Btructural. 
"My  hand  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  my  right  hand  spanned  the  heavens." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  author  of  the  account  in  Genesis  probably  regarded  himself  ai 
describing  the  creation  of  the  all,  since  to  his  knowledge  our  immediate  earth  and  heaven,  with 
the  phenomenal  luminaries  appearing  as  fixed  in  it,  and  belonging  to  it,  were  the  all ;  but  that 
he  meant  to  tell  us  of  the  first  matter,  even  of  this,  or  of  its  coming  out  of  nothing,  cannot  be 
certainly  determined  by  any  etymology  of  words,  or  by  any  infallible  exegesis  of  the  passage. 
There  are  certainly  some  things  that  look  the  other  way.  The  implication,  however,  of  the 
great  fact  is  enough  for  us,  even  though  the  bare  words  of  Moses  might  be  thought  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  more  limited  sphere.  So  Lange  holds  to  the  creation  in  the  Bible  being  the 
absolute  first  origination,  yet,  from  some  things  he  has  said,  he  seems  to  be  content  witli  the 
idea  last  mentioned  as  answering  the  theological  inquiry,  without  enlarging  the  words  in  Genesia 
by  any  exegetical  strain  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  bear.  This  is  shown  particularly  in 
what  he  says,  p.  165,  about  "the  earth-light,  or  the  earth  becoming  light,"  as  being  the  analogue 
wherein  is  presented  the  primal  origination  <tf  light,  just  as  in  the  creation  of  man  there  is  sym- 
bolized the  creation  of  a  spirit-world  collectively.  The  argument  or  implication  is :  He  who 
made  light  to  be  at  one  place  or  time,  made  it  to  be  at  all  times,  even  at  that  time  which  waa 
the  absolute  beginning  of  its  existence;  He  who  made  the  human  spirit  must  have  made  all 
spirit,  whether  coeval  with  or  immeasurably  more  ancient  than  man. 

Since  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  fair  verbal  exegesis  speak  decidedly  either  way, 
may  we  not  infer  from  this  that  we  overrate  the  importance  of  one  aspect  of  the  question  as 
compared  with  the  other.  Besides  the  clear  implication  aforesaid,  which  would  make  the 
recognition  of  a  Btructural  creation  at  some  particular  time  inseparable  from  the  recognition  of 
an  absolute  first  origination  of  matter  in  its  own  time  or  times,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
which  is  really  the  greater  work,  or  more  worthy  of  revelation,  or  which  ought  to  have  the 
greatest  place  in  our  minds, — this  bare  origination  of  the  first  matter,  or  the  giving/orm  to  that 
matter.  The  first,  many  would  say,  unhesitatingly ;  the  second,  they  would  regard  as  the  lower, 
the  less  important,  the  less  manifestive  of  the  divine  power  and  glory,  or,  in  a  word,  as  the  easier 
work.  Our  philosophical  thinking,  in  which  we  so  much  pride  ourselves,  and  which  we  would 
fain  ascribe  to  God,  whose  "  ways  are  so  far  above  our  ways  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts," 
leads  to  this.  It  is  favored  by  certain  metaphysical  notions  which  are  not  recognized,  or  but 
little  recognized,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Scriptures,  This  first  matter,  hyle,  force,  heat,  nebular 
fluid,  world-dust,  call  it  what  we  will,  goes  beyond  all  our  sense  conceptions,  and,  therefore, 
we  think  it  must  be  some'hing  greater,  more  important,  more  difficult,  requiring  more  of  power 
and  wisdom,  and  therefore  higher  in  the  divine  estimation,  than  that  informing,  structural, 
architectural,  idealizing,  systematizing,  developing  work  which  builds  up,  and  builds  out,  this 
first  matter,  force,  &c.,  into  glorious  forms  for  the  contemplation,  and  magnificent  worlds  for 
the  indwelling,  of  rational,  spiritual  beings.  If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  both  the  style  and 
the  manifested  interest  of  the  Scriptures  are  the  other  way.  The  Bible  does  not  talk  to  us,  like 
Plato,  of  the  hyle,  the  mother  of  matter,  the  substance  that  has  none  of  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter yet  is  capable  of  receiving  them  all,  or  of  matter  itself  as  something  distinct  from  body  ;  it 
does  not  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  Aristotle  about  the  first  motion,  the  first  mover,  and  the 
first  moved,  nor  does  it,  after  the  more  modern  manner,  have  much  to  say  of  the  first  cause  and 
the  first  causation,  throwing  all  causality  after  it  into  the  inferior  place,  or  burying  it  in  a  godless 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  its  high  design  is  to  impress  us  with  the  superior  greatness  of  this  latter 
outbuilding  {ktiC(iv,  Eph.  iii.  9,  Karr^priaJiiii,  Ileb.  xi.  3)  as  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Logos,  or  Word, 
which  gives  form  and  life,  and,  in  this  sense,  its  higher  or  more  real  being,  to  this  conceptionlesa 
firstmatter,  or  first  force.  This  was  the  great  work,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  importance  the  Scripture 
attaches  to  it ;  this  was  pre-eminently  the  work  of  creation  as  carried  on  by  the  artistic  Wisdom, 
Prov.  viii.  22-32 ;  and  to  this  well  corresponds  what  is  said,  John  i.  3,  4,  according  to  the  old  patris- 
tic division  and  interpretatior  of  the  passage,  6  ytyovtv  tv  avr^  fw^  V^  "  '^^^  which  was  made  (or 
originated)  in  Hira  was  life  "—became  life  in  Him.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  prominent  in  the 
Bible.    It  is  not  God  the  first  motion,  or  the  first  force,  or  the  first  cause,  or  even  as  the  origin* 
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at<>r  ef  force  and  matter,  but  God  the  Great  Architect;  this  is  tlie  idea  which  the  Scriptart 
langaage  aims  to  impress  so  as  to  make  it  a  living  and  controlling  power  in  the  sonl,  giving  life 
and  valae  to  the  otlier  ideas,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  mere  scientific  abstraction* 
on  the  one  hand,  or  dead  naturalistic  or  pantheistic  notions  on  the  other.  The  abstract  notioa 
is  ever  assaraed  in  the  Bible  as  included  in  its  creative  representations,  whilst  it  makes  vivid  the 
other  and  greater  thought  as  the  quickening  power  of  all  personal  theistic  conceptions. 

The  only  noti'>n  we  can  form  of  matter  in  its  lowest  or  primal  entity  is  that  of  resiatance  i  . 
space,  or  the  furnishing  bare  sensation  to  a  supposed  sentiency,  without  anything  beyond  it,  eitl.ei 
as  form  for  the  intellect,  or  as  qualifying  variety  for  the  sense.  The  manner  of  putting  thii 
forth,  we  may  not  know,  but  that  does  not  give  it  the  higher  rank.  Taken  as  a  fact  it  is  the 
lowest  thing  in  the  scale  of  the  divine  works,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  any  relative  com- 
parisons among  tliem.  It  is  simply  an  exercise  of  the  divine  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
giving  form  to  matter,  which  is  so  clearly  and  sublimely  revealed  as  the  true  creative  stage,  is 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Wis«lom,  and  might  be  supposed  worthy  of  God,  as  an  exercise  of  his 
infinite  intelligence,  even  if  it  had  no  other  than  an  artistic  end.  The  carrying  these  forms  into 
the  region  of  the  moral,  or  the  impressing  mural  designs  upon  them — in  other  words,  building 
the  world  as  the  abode  of  life  and  the  residence  of  moral  and  spiritual  beings  capable  of  witneM 
ing  and  declaring  the  glory  of  the  Creator — ^is  the  work  of  the  divine  Love.  In  reversing  this 
scale  of  dignities,  the  actually  lower  work  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  higher  and  the  greater 
merely  because  it  is  the  more  remote  from  us.  Kothing  but  some  such  feeling  as  this  could 
have  led  to  the  strong  desire,  in  modern  times,  of  finding  here  a  revelation  of  the  metaphysical, 
as  though  this  alone  were  creation  proper,  or  as  though  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  were  not 
even  more  sublimely  manifested  in  the  creative  evolution  and  formation  of  the  physical.  The 
painting  is  a  much  greater  and  higher  creation  than  the  canvas,  even  though  the  making  of 
both  were  admitted  as  belonging  to  the  same  artist. 

In  (liscasring  these  questions  exegetically  much  also  depends  on  the  correct  interpretation  of 
ihe  substantive  verb  nr"n  (and  was)  in  t!ie  second  verse.  Does  it  denote  a  time  cotemporaneoua 
with  the  verb  «--  in  the  fir>t  verse,  or  does  it  denote  something  succeeding,  either  as  state  or 
event. — namely,  tliat  the  earth  and  he^iven  which  had  been  created  by  a  distinct  and  separate 
act  there  related,  was  afterwards  (whether  as  having  been  left  so,  or  as  having  become  so  by 
some  cause  or  causes  not  mentioned)  tohu  and  buhu  ?  Or  does  it  mean  (as  the  Jewish  authorities 
maintain)  that  this  condition,  whose  time  is  denoted  by  nrTi,  was  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
described,  or  the  chronological  dnte  when  this  creation  (called  the  Mosaic)  began  ?  In  other 
words,  can  the  expression  nr'^n  y-xm  denote,  grammatically,  a  succeeding  instead  of  a 
cotemporaiieous  event?  Certainly  the  far  more  usual  form,  if  an  after  event,  or  an  after  state,  bad 
been  intended,  wou'd  have  been  TFi!,  with  i  conversive,  as  in  all  the  steps  following,  each 

distinctly  marking  succession,  or  one  event  coming  out  of  and  after  another,  as  tt^* bn3"l — 

sip"^* — xi^'. — tjr"'* — ~rx"  and  so  throughout.  The  usage  in  this  very  chapter  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  rule,  even  if  it  were  not  so  common  everywhere  else  when  a  series  of  successive 
acts  are  thus  laid  down. 

Another  question  arises.  "Was  all  the  creation  that  Moses  intends  to  describe  int'ta  »ex  diet, 
within  six  days,  or  was  that  part  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  extra  dies,  as  it  must  be  if  the  six 
days  chronologically  began  in  the  evening,  that  is,  in  the  tohu  and  bohu,  or  when  darkness  was 
up<»n  the  face  of  the  deep  ?  But  such  exclusion  wouid  seem  to  be  in  the  face  of  the  express 
declaration  in  the  fourth  commandment :  "  in  six  days  (within  six  d;)ys)  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  eart'.i."  If,  then,  there  was  anything  extra  difs,  or  before  the  chronological  beginning 
of  the  first  day,  which  is  so  di-tinctly  marked  by  its  evening,  it  could  not  be  intended  here  as 
part  of  this  account;  for,  fi-om  tlie  time  God  began  this  creative  work  (whatever  it  might  include) 
until  he  rested  in  the  evening  after  the  s'xth,  there  were  six  days,  be  they  long  or  short,  and  no 
more.  The  reasoning  is  plain.  Tlie  six  days  began  with  the  evening  of  the  tohu.  followed  by 
the  -IT2X'' ,  or  command  for  the  shining  of  the  light,  which  was  the  first  act  in  the  formation  of 
the  heavepg  and  the  earth  afterwards  described.  If  then,  the  first  ver*e  denotes  a  beginning 
before  this,  it  mast  have  been  extra  sex  diet.  If  we  would  bring  it  within,  then  it  must  b« 
0 
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legarded  as  caption  to  the  whole  account,  or  as  a  summary  of  the  process  afterwards  in  detail  se' 
forth.  If  it  is  without,  then  what  is  meant  by  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (especially  the  eartlij 
therein  mentioned?  Or  it  might  be  asked  (and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question) 
*vhat  part  of  the  first  day,  or  iiow  are  we  to  get  any  part  of  the  first  day,  or  first  night,  betweer 
the   s"i:  of  the  first  verse  and  the  nn"<n  of  the  second? 

Again — in  the  expression  nnin  ^"xni,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subject  stands  befrxe  the 
terb,  which  makes  it  emphatic,  or  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  it  as  being  the  very  same  earth 
inentinned  before,  and  whose  creation  is  now  going  to  be  more  particularly  described:  and  a 
for  the  earth  (or,  hut  as  for  the  earth,  as  there  is  abundant  authority  for  rendering  the  particle 
1),  it  was  so  and  so,— in  such  a  condition,  as  though  to  separate  it  from  the  heavens  (the  earth 
heavens)  which  is  not  created,  th?t  is,  divided  from  the  general  mass,  until  the  second  day,  when 
God  first  named  it  historically  by  calling  the  firmament  heaven. 

But  can  we  conclusively  rest  on  such  a  grammatical  exegesis  ?  Certainly  not.  The  usual 
law  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  though  strongly  favoring  it  (aided  as  it  is  by  the  other  considerations 
mentioned),  is  not  sufficiently  fixed  and  without  exceptions,  seeming  or  real,  to  warrant  any  inter- 
preter in  speaking  positively  from  such  data  alone;  but  certainly  this  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  those  who  would  be  dogmatically  positive  in  mnintaining  the  other  view.  Grammatical 
exegesis,  even  when  most  thoroughly  pursued,  may  fail  of  reaching  the  absolute  trutli,  for  that 
truth  may  be  in  itself  ineffable.  It  is,  however,  the  true  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  gettiiig  at 
the  order  of  the  conceptions  as  they  existed,  or  as  they  arose,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and 
this  is  of  the  utmost  value,  even  though  it  may  have  to  be  determined  by  the  bare  collocation 
of  a  word  or  a  particle.  Still,  the  conception  is  itself  but  a  species  of  language  representing  the 
idea  even  as  it  is  itself  represented  by  the  words.  It  is  the  last  thing  in  language  to  which  we  can 
reach,  and  we  must  take  it  as  standing  most  immediately,  if  not  most  infallibly,  for  the  truth 
that  lies  still  behind  it. 

"And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  the  oinn,  or  formless  waste.  Darkness  ia 
nothing  of  itself,  yet  still  it  denotes  something  more  than  a  mere  negation,  or  a  mere  absence. 
It  indicates  rather  the  ohstruction  of  something  that  already  is.  As  its  Hebrew  name  implies 
(with  the  slightest  etymological  variation  -yau  for  "^'^n),  it  is  a  holding  bach,  like  the  Latin  te7ie- 
hrcB  from  teneo  (the  ia  in  unibrce^  emhrce^  being  phonetically  lost  in  its  kindred  labial  b,  as  in 
lambda,  labda),  and  the  Greek  aKoros  with  the  same  ultimate  radix  (8K=nsK).  This  darkntss  was 
chronologically  the  first  or  commencing  night  of  the  Hexaiimeron,  just  as  the  light  that  follows 
is,  beyond  all  question,  the  first  morning  of  the  first  day.  It  was  even  then  the  shadow  of  some- 
thing coming  (its  skadus,  Gothic,  or  shade,  same  as  Greek  sk,  aKoroi).  During  all  this  night  it  was 
the  obstruction  of  a  power,  or  the  sign  of  such  obstruction,  until  the  brooding  spirit  loosed  its 
trtipiit  C"4>ov,  or  "  chains  of  darkness  "  (2  Pot.  ii.  4),  and  the  voice  of  the  Word  was  heard  com- 
manding that  power  to  come  forth.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  the  Mosaic  account 
the  light  there  mentioned  comes  phenomenally,  and  historically,  after  the  darkness,  and  even 
after  the  water  of  the  tehom,  whet'.er  we  regard  it  as  gasform  or  liquid-form,  that  is,  water 
proper,  according  to  Lange's  distinction.  What  a  most  serious  difficulty  is  this  for  those  who 
8.'iy  that  the  Mosaic  account  in  its  first  mention  of  light  has  respect  to  its  primal  original,  or  first 
being, — whether  it  be  the  material  or  dynamical  entity  merely,  or  that  glorious  form  of  power 
which  is  called  God's  garment  (Ps.  civ.  2),  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  dwell  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  as  in  an 
element  most  real  yet  unapproachable  by  human  vision !  Can  we  doubt  that  light  was  even 
then  a  latent  power  in  the  tehom  before  it  was  commanded  "  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  *V  o-jco- 
Tovs  (2  Corinth,  iv.  6),  and  upon  the  darkness,  and  that  it  had  existed  before  this  earthly  morn- 
Ing,  and  that,  too,  not  as  a  formless  hyle  merely,  or  first  matter,  but  in  forms  ineffably  bright 
and  glorious, — not  as  a  mere  force  or  dynamical  entity  which  never  before  had  had  visibility,  bnt 
M  recognized  by  the  angels  and  sons  of  God  who  shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii.  7)  at  this  its  new 
formy  and  that  first  appearance  upon  the  earth  which  God  called  dav  t 
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What  mean  these  days,  says  the  great  fatter  Augustine,  long  before  geology  was  born — the9< 
■trange  sunless  days:  quid  volunt  dies  transacti  dne  luminaribua?  An  iata  dierum  enum^eratw 
ad  distinctionem  valet  inter  illam  naturam  qua  non  facta  est,  el  eas  quce  factce  sunt,  ut  mant 
nominarentur  propter  speciem,  tespera  vero  propter  privationem :  "  does  the  enumeration  of  dayi 
and  nights  avail  for  a  distinction  between  the  nature  that  is  not  yet  made  (not  yet  formed  of 
brought  into  form)  and  tho-e  which  are  made,  so  that  they  shou'd  be  called  niorninir,  propter 
Bp-iciem  (i.  e.,  in  reference  to  manifestation,  coming  out,  receiving  form,  or  species)  and  evening 
pi  vfter  privationem  (i.  e.,  their  want  of  form,  or  formlessness,  total  or  comparative)."  Be  Gerusi 
ad  Literam,  Lib.  ii.  ch.  14.  Hence  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  naturae,  natures,  births  or 
growths,  also  morm,  delays,  or  solemn  pauses,  in  the  divine  work.  They  are  diei  inefFaW-a; 
their  true  nature  cannot  be  told, — dies  cujtismodi  sunt,  out  perdifficile  nobis  aut  etiam  impossiiils 
est  eogitare,  quanta  magis  dicere.  Hence  they  are  called  days  as  the  best  symbol  by  which  the 
idea  could  be  expressed.  They  are  God-divided  days  and  nights,  inter  qua  diviiit  Deus,  in 
distmctiou  from  the  sun-divided,  inter  quce  dixit  ut  dividant  luminaria.  Common  solar  days, 
he  bays,  are  mere  vicissitudines  cceli,  mere  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodie",  and 
not  spatia  morarum  or  evolutions  in  nature  belonging  to  a  higher  chronology,  and  marking  their 
epochs  by  a  law  of  inward  change  instead  of  incidental  outward  measurements.  As  to  how  long 
or  how  short  they  were  he  gives  no  opinion,  but  contents  himself  with  maintaining  that  day  is  not 
a  name  of  duration ;  the  evenings  and  the  mornings  are  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  in  respect 
to  the  passing  of  time  (temporis  prceteritionem),  as  to  their  marking  the  boundaries  of  a  period- 
ical work  or  evolution,  per  quendam  terminum  quo  intelligitur  quousque  sit  natural  propriut 
modus,  ei  unde  sit  natures  alterius  exordium.  This  is  not  a  metaphorical,  but  the  real  and  proper 
sense  ot  the  word  day — the  most  reid  and  proper  sense,  the  original  sense,  in  fact,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  the  essential  idea  of  cyclicity  or  rounded  periodicity,  or  self-completed  time,  without 
any  ot  the  mere  accidents  that  belong  to  the  outwardly  measured  solar  or  planetary  epochs,  be 
they  loager  or  shorter:  ac  sic  unus  est  dies  (one  day,  a  day  by  itself)  non  istoTnim  dierum  intel- 
ligenduj  quos  videmus  cireuitu  solis  determinari  atque  numerari,  sed  alio  quodnm  modo. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  if  Moses  did  not  intend  the  common  solar  day  here,  why  did  he  not  give 
na  some  mtimation  to  that  effect  ?  The  devout,  scripture-loving  and  scripture-revering  Augustine 
saw  sucu  intimations  in  abundance,  saw  them  on  the  very  face  of  the  account.  There  was  no 
doubt-raising  science  then,  nor  anything  in  philosophy,  that  drove  this  most  profound  yet  most 
humble  and  truth-seeking  mind  to  such  conclusions.  He  could  not  read  the  first  of  Genesis  and 
'Jiink  of  ordinary  days.  It  was  the  wondrous  style  of  the  narrative  that  affected  him,  the 
wondrous  nature  of  the  events  and  times  narrated ;  it  was  the  impression  of  strangeness,  of  vast- 
ncss,  as  bomir.g  directly  from  the  account  itself,  but  which  so  escapes  the  notice  of  unthinking, 
ordinary  leaders.  Wonderful  thin^js  are  told  out  of  the  common  use  of  language,  and  therefore 
common  rprms  are  to  be  taken  in  their  widest  compass,  and  in  their  essential  instead  of  their 
accidental  idea.  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  affects  us  when  we  contemplate  the  language  of 
prophecy,  or  that  which  is  applied  to  the  closing  period,  or  great  day  of  the  world's  eschatology. 
No  better  terra  could  be  used  for  the  creative  mora,  pauses,  or  successive  natures,  as  Augustine 
atyles  them ;  and  so  no  better  words  than  evening  and  morning  could  be  used  for  the  antithetical 
vicissitudes  through  which  the-e  successions  were  introduced.  See  Augustine  wherever  the 
jnbject  comes  up,  m  his  books  De  Genesi  ad  Literam,  Contra  Manichceos.  and  De  Civitaie  Dei. 

Carrying  along  with  us  these  thoughts  of  the  great  father,  we  get  a  mode  of  exegesis  which 
«  most  Siitisfactory  m  itself,  and  which  need  not  fear  the  assaults  of  any  science.  It  transcendi 
icience;  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  collision  with  it,  and  can,  therefore,  never  have  any  need  of 
what  is  called  reconciliation.  It  treats  of  origins  or  beginnings  in  nature, — things  to  which  science 
cat  never  reach.     It  is  a  mode  of  exegesis  most  satisfactory  as  being  most  exclusive, — that  ia, 
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from  the  very  nature  of  the  things  related,  based  directly  on  the  account  itself  as  mainly  arn? 
necessarily  self-interpreting.  Notions  in  science,  notions  in  philosophy  or  in  theology,  that 
stand  outside  of  it,  and  even  etymologies  or  modes  of  naming  that  become  fixed  in  language 
at  later  periods,  may  suggest  ideas,  but  they  are  not  to  control  the  interpretation  of  a  document 
JO  isolated  from  all  other  writings  and  of  such  exceeding  antiquity. 

As  with  the  account  as  a  whole,  so  is  it,  in  great  measure,  with  each  part.  It  interprets 
itself.  Thas  in  the  first  day :  each  name  is  so  connected  with  the  others  as  to  present  little  :r 
no  difficulty  in  determining  their  general  meaning  in  such  relation,  though  on  a  scale  which,  cf 
itself,  separates  them  f  om  their  ordinary  use  in  other  applications.  Keep  within  the  account 
and  there  is  light;  the  obscurity  and  the  difficulty  increase  when  we  resort  to  helps  outside  of 
it.  If  we  seek  for  the  meaninjis  of  yom,  ereb,  boqer,  day,  evening,  and  morning,  we  find  them 
in  the  very  order,  and  mutually  interpreting  significance,  of  the  facts  presented.  These  are  clew 
as  facts,  however  ineffable  in  their  comparative  magnitude  and  evolving  causalities. 

"And  the  earth  was  t-.  hu  and  bohu,"  What  was  that?  It  was  the  opposite  of  the  form- 
assuming  conditions  and  evolutions  immediately  afterwards  described,  sinn  occurs,  besides  this, 
eighteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  general  idea,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  context 
and  contrasts  here,  furnishes  the  best  exposition  of  their  special  applications  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  may  seem  a  paradox  to  some  minds,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  s 
fundamental  law  of  language,  that  the  general  precedes  the  particular  in  the  naming  of  things. 
Tlie  word  is  applied  to  a  desolate  city,  Isai.  xxiv.  10;  xxxiv.  11,  to  a  desert  in  which  the  waters 
eraporate  and  disappear.  Job  v\.  18,  to  a  wilderness  in  which  there  is  no  way,  -^-ii  sb  inn,  Job 
xW.  24,  P&alms  cvii.  40,  to  the  earth  and  heavens  going  back  to  ruin,  as  seen  in  the  prophetic 
vit(ion,  Jerem.  iv.  23:  "I  saw  the  mountains,  and  they  were  trembling,  and  all  the  hills  were 
moving  fast ;  I  looked  and  behold  there  was  no  man,  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  gone ; 
I  bv^held  the  earth,  it  was  tohu  and  bohu ;  I  looked  to  the  heavens,  there  was  no  light."  Hence  its 
moi  al  applications,  Isaiah  xli.  29;  xxix.  21 ;  and  especially  Isaiah  xliv.  9;  idolatry  is  moral  con- 
fusit^n,  an  obliteration  of  all  moral  forms  and  distinctions.  These  places,  instead  of  being  necessary 
to  ei  plain  Gen.  i.  2,  get  their  meaning  from  it.  The  first  is  lexically  the  key  passage.  The  words, 
howfcver,  that  immediately  follow  are,  to  some  extent,  an  exegesis  of  these  names.  And  dark- 
ness %''as  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  It  was  formlessness  in  its  two  modes  of  invisibility  and 
indivisfbleness.  It  was  an  undistinguishable  wasteness.  There  was  no  light  whereby  to  see,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  that  division  and  separation  into  distinct  objects,  without  which  there  is  no 
true  visibility,  even  if  the  light  were  present.  Hence  the  LXX.  well  renders  inn  inn  doparos  k<ii 
dKoratr-ceiiao-T-oy,  invisible  and  unf  )rmed.  Next, we  have  the  first  mention  of  the  separating,  form- 
giving  power. — "The  Ruah  Elohim,  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  brooding  upon  the  waters."  Then 
comes  the  Word,  and  morning  broaks.  Light  is  the  first  separation.  It  is  divided /r<wn  the  darkness, 
which  s^hows  that  it  liad  before  existed  in  the  tohu,  and  in  combination  with  it.  And  God  calls  it 
day  whilst  the  former  state  he  calls  night.  It  is  his  own  naming,  and  we  must  take  it  as  our  guide 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  It  is  not  any  duration,  but  the  phenomenon,  the  appearing 
itself,  that  is  first  called  day.  Then  the  term  is  used  for  a  period,  to  denote  the  whole  event,  of 
the  whole  first  cycle  of  events,  with  its  two  great  antithetical  parts.  And  there  was  an  evening 
and  there  was  a  morning,  one  day.  We  look  into  the  account  to  see  what  corresponds  to  this 
naming.  What  was  the  night?  Certainly  the  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  What  was 
the  morning?  Certainly  the  light  that  followed  the  brooding  spirit  and  the  comtnanding  word. 
How  long  was  the  day?  How  long  the  night,  or  the  darkness?  The  account  tells  us  nothing 
about  it.  There  is  something  on  its  face  which  seems  to  repel  any  such  question.  The  whole 
spirit  and  style  of  the  account  are  at  war  with  the  narrowness  and  arbitrariness  of  any  such 
computation.  Where  are  we  to  get  twelve  hours  for  tliis  first  night?  Where  is  the  point  of 
commencement,  when  darkness  began  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  waters?  All  is  vast,  sublimo,' 
Unmeasr.rable.  The  time  is  as  formless  as  the  material.  It  has  indeed  a  chronology,  but  ov\ 
Rnother  scale  than  that  which  was  afterwards  appointed  (v.  14)  to  regulate  the  history  of  a 
completed  world  with  its  sky-gazing  human  inhabitant.  One  who  thinks  seriously  on  tlie  diiTi 
*rlty  of  accommodating  this  first  great  day  to  twenty-four  hours,  as  w©  now  measure  them,  neetU 
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oo  other  argument.  And  yet  the  decision  here  settles  the  whole  question.  This  first  day  i?  th« 
model,  in  tliis  respect,  for  all  the  rest.  There  is  certninly  no  determined  time  here,  utJd&s  w« 
asaume  tnat  a  fixed  duration,  as  now  measured  by  the  sun,  is  not  merely  an  incident,  bnt  the 
essential  and  unchangeable  idea  of  the  word  day,  never  departing  from  it,  whatever  may  be  tha 
CO  idition  and  circumstances  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  for  thl<,  neither  the  essential  laws  of 
language,  nor  the  usages  of  language,  give  us  any  authority,  whilst  everything  looks  tlie  other 
way.  All  is  indefinite  except  the  fact  of  the  great  separation  accomplished,  with  its  two  coa» 
trasted  states  and  one  completed  period,  to  which  the  names  ereb,  boqer,  yom,  evening,  morning, 
day,  are  respectively  given.  Our  English  translation  of  the  closing  formula  is  deficient.  It  fails 
to  present  the  reason  of  its  own  introduction,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  what  preceded :  ''And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  icere,^'' — there  is  no  article  to  justify  this;  there  is  no  mention  of 
evening  and  morning  before  to  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  refer.  The  evening  and  die 
morning  may  indeed  be  8.iid  to  have  made  the  day  quantitively,  but  that  is  not  what  is  here 
expressed ;  otherwise  the  verb  should  have  been  plural,  as  in  ch.  ii.  24,  nnx  ~t3-b  vn,  "  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."  Neither  is  day  the  predicate  after  tt^i,  but  stands  by  itself  as  the  time 
when.  The  Hebrew,  to  correspond  to  the  English  as  given  in  our  version,  would  be 
Trx  cv  "p^m  nn"n  ^^^^^\  The  true  rendering  is:  '^and  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was 
a  morning,  the  first  day."  So  the  Syriac  and  the  Septuagint :  Koi  tytvfTo  ianipa  koI  tyivtro  npaiL 
In  like  manner  Maimonides:  "and  there  was  an  evening  and  there  was  a  morning  of  the  first 
day."  But  why  is  the  assertion  made  here,  and  what  is  its  force  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  tautology, 
such  as  our  English  version  would  seem  to  make  it.  It  is  exegetical ;  it  is  designed  to  give  oa 
an  intimation  of  something  strange  and  peculiar  in  the  language,  and  to  explain  its  application. 
This  ante-solar  day,  marked  by  no  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  or  any  astronomical  measurement^ 
and  without  any  computed  duration,  had  still  an  evening  and  a  morning  of  its  own,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  justly  called  a  day.  What  this  evening  and  morning  were,  is  left  for  the  reader  U 
discover  in  the  account  itself.  As  applied  to  a  supposed  ordinary  day,  the  assertion,  especially 
as  it  reads  in  our  version,  would  have  little  or  no  discoverable  force.  On  the  other  supposition,  it 
has  a  most  emphatic  meaning,  and  this  we  may  regard  as  the  reason  of  its  formal  utterance,  and 
its  solemn  repetition  at  the  close  of  each  similar  period.  In  a  similar  manner  they  all  had  an 
evening  and  a  morning,  however  strange  it  might  seem,  without  a  shining  sun.  Each  is  marked 
by  the  same  great  antithetical  distinction;  each  has  a  new  appearing;  but  as  this  is  somewhat 
different  in  each  creative  stage,  so  is  there  a  demand  in  each  for  the  same  essential  annoimce* 
ment.  And  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morning,  second  day, — third  day, — foorth 
day,  and  so  on. 

The  clear  apprehension  of  the  first  day  opens  up  all  the  rest.  The  same  exegesis  would  bear 
repetition  in  every  one.  "  And  God  said  :  '  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
and  led  it  be  a  dividing  between  the  waters  and  the  waters,  &c. ; '  and  it  was  so;  and  Gdd  called 
the  firmament  heaven  ;  and  there  was  an  evening,  and  there  was  a  morning,  day  second."  We 
look  back  to  find  them.  Where  was  the  morning  here  ?  It  was  this  second  dividing  and  the 
appearing  of  this  new  glory  as  its  result.  It  is  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  with  its  auroral  light. 
It  is  the  causality  represented  in  this  purely  phenomenal  language  by  which  Moses  describes  it, 
according  to  the  onceptions  he  had  of  it,  and  which  no  more  guarantees  any  vulgar  notion,  than 
it  di>es  any  science  or  philosophy,  perfect  or  imperfect,  that  might  be  brought  to  explain  it. 
The  more  clear  determines  that  which  is  less  so.  The  new  appearing  of  the  firmament  being 
the  morning,  that  from  which  it  had  been  divided,  or  that  preceding  state  in  which  the  earth 
had  been  left  after  the  separation  of  the  light,  and  in  which  the  fluid  masses  of  air  and  water 
yet  remained  in  their  chaotic  formations,  is  the  night.  And  so,  as  the  formula  seems  to  imply, 
each  time  it  is  repeated ;  in  this  way  there  was  also  an  evening  and  there  was  a  morning,  second 
day, — in  this  way,  or  the  only  way  that  exegesis  will  allow;  for  there  was  no  visible  sunrising 
or  sunsetting,  no  astronomical  measurements  to  make  a  morning  and  an  evening  of  any  other 
kind.  The  appearing  of  the  dry  land  as  it  rose  out  of  the  waters,  and  the  quick  growth  of  bloom- 
ing vegetation  that  covered  it,  was  the  third  morning.  And  then  that  scene  of  glory,  the  first 
i^pearh'g  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  firmament,  now  prepared  for  their  revelation,— thi# 
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was  the  fourth  great  morning  to  which  the  name  is  given,  and  not  to  any  particular  rising  of  th« 
sun  in  the  east  as  the  beginning  of  a  common  day.  As  there  had  been  a  commencement  of  light 
of  life,  so  now  there  is  a  commencement  of  astronomical  time  with  its  subordinate  periods  of 
8un-divided  days,  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Augustine  says,  with  the  great  God -divided  days  of 
ifvhich  the  fourth  wui  one  as  well  as  the  rest.  Life  moving  in  the  waters,  and  soaring  in  the 
air,  this  was  the  fifth  ai)pearing;  and  so,  according  to  tlie  ever-preserved  analogy,  the  fifth  great 
morning  of  the  world. 

Again  a  solemn  pause,  with  nature  left  to  its  repose,  how  long  or  short  is  not  revealed,  and 
the  sixth  morning  breaks.  It  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixth  day.  Now  man  appears,  whether 
in  its  earlier  or  later  stage.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  animal  woi-ld,  over  which  he  is  to  exercise 
his  more  immediate  dominion.  The  seventh  is  the  morning  of  the  divine  rest.  The  evening 
that  precedes  is  not  named  in  the  fir?t  chapter,  but  perhaps  we  may  find  it  in  the  supplementary 
account  of  the  second,  where  there  are  mentioned  two  remarkable  evolutions  that  seem  to  have 
no  other  period  to  which  they  can  bo  assigned.  They  are  the  naming  of  things,  or  the  divine 
aiding  the  human  in  the  development  of  language,  and  that  mysterious  sleep  of  humanity  (was 
it  long  or  short  ?)  in  which  by  a  process  most  concisely  symbolized,  but  utterly  ineffable  in 
respect  to  the  manner,  the  female  human  is  brought  out  as  the  closing  work,  and  man  awakee 
complete  in  the  likeness  of  God.  "  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them.'''' 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  representation  seems  to  make  the  days  run  into  each  other.  This 
may  be  admitted  without  regiirding  it  as  any  valid  objection.  The  darkness  still  left  is  the 
remains,  gradually  diminishing,  of  the  primeval  chaos.  Each  night  is  a  daughter  of  the  ancient 
Nox,  whilst  each  new  morning  is  a  rising  into  a  higher  light.  In  other  words,  the  evening  to 
each  day,  though  still  a  disorder  and  a  darkness,  is  a  diminution  of  the  darkness  that  went  before, 
whilst  the  positive  light  of  each  new  morning  continues  on,  adding  its  glory  to  the  mornings 
that  follow,  and  "sliining  more  and  more  unto  the  ovn  ",153,  the  perfect  day,"  or  perfection  of 
the  day  (Prov.  iv.  18),  the  finished  and  finishing  day — the  all-including  day,  mentioned  Gen.  ii. 
4,  as  the  day  when  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  so,  as  Lange  observes  (and  it  ie 
a  most  important  remark,  both  for  the  scientific  and  scriptural  view),  each  is  "  a  glory  tliiit  ex« 
celleth,"  but  still  a  building  on,  and  a  carrying  on,  the  energies  that  preceded.  Each  is  a  new 
swell  of  the  mighty  organ,  combining  all  the  former  tones,  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  and  still 
higher  chorus,  until 

The  diapason  closes  full  on  man. 

Each  day  is  a  new  beginning,  bringing  out  a  new  state  of  things  to  be  blessed,  or  called  good 
but  it  is  not  necc-jarily  a  finishing  of  that  work  until  the  "heavens  and  earth  are  finished 
with  all  their  hosts,"  and  there  is  pronounced  that  closing  benediction  (nx^  aia  all  good,  "very 
good  ")  which  ushers  in  the  sabbath.  Each  day,  as  a  beginning  by  itself,  contains  the  incipient 
powers  and  elements  of  its  peculiar  work,  but  does  not  exhaust  those  energies.  The  light  ia 
still  evolving  in  the  second  day;  the  fluids  are  still  parting  in  the  third;  the  firmament,  though 
having  its  auroral  light  before,  is  becoming  still  brighter  in  the  fourth ;  vegetable  and  animal 
life  are  coming  to  still  greater  perfection  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

May  not  the  same  be  said  of  man?  On  the  sixth  day,  his  "bringing  into  the  kosmos"  be- 
comes complete ;  the  divine  allocution,  "Let  us  make  man,"  receives  its  accomplishment,  and 
the  process  by  which  his  material  and  physical  structure  is  educed  from  the  earth  is  finished; 
but  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  preparation  for  this  last  ami  crowning  work,  and  so  the  work 
itself,  runs  through  all  the  previous  cycles?  "  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  unfinished,  and  ic 
thy  book  all  my  (memlers)  were  written,  the  days  they  were  fashioned,  when  there  was  not  one  in 
them,"  Ps.  cxxxix.  16.  This  remarkable  passage  may  apply  primarily  to  the  individual  genera- 
tion ;  it  doubtless  includes  it;  and  yet  there  is  something  about  it  which  seems  to  indicate  a  wider 
and  a  deeper  application  to  the  origin  of  our  generic  physical  humanity,  and  to  its  first  germ  ci 
material,  as  it  lay  in  the  formlessness  of  the  oJiaos. 

Tne  Septuagint  has  rendered  laba  (Ps.  cxxxix.  16)  by  a  word  very  similar  to  that  by  which  i( 
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describes  the  tohu,  aKarf^acTTov  fiov,  my  unformed  or  unwronght — Vulgate:  itnperfectum  meum. 
my  unmade.  But  the  most  striking  resemblance  is  suggested  by  the  cc,  the  d.iys,  which  oui 
translators  have  rendered  'in  continuance,"  thereby  greatly  imp.iiiing  tlief.  irce  and  significance 
of  the  language.  "  Thine  eyes  saw  it  then  unfiiushed,"  during  all  the  days  in  which  it  was  rtceiv- 
ing  formal  ion,  ms^  c^a-,  when  they  were  being  formed,  or  written  down  in  thy  book, 
cn3  nnx  xbi.  These  last  words  have  puzzled  all  the  commentators.  If  the  passage  may  b« 
referred  to  the  primal  formation  of  humanity,  then  it  would  be,  not  only  a  fair  view,  but  even 
the  most  legitimate  one,  grammatically,  to  refer  nnx,  as  also  the  pronoun  in  cnn  to  c^"'  just 
preceding — ^^ during  the  days  they  were  formed,  and  even  when  there  was  no  one  (no  first  day) 
among  them."  "Even  before  the  day"  (compare  Isaiah  xliii.  13)  God  was  writing  or  preparing 
this  book  of  the  human  record ;  it  dates  from  the  very  f.jmidation  of  the  world — Eph.  L  4,  Heb. 
iv.  3,  Rev.  xiii.  8. 

The  full  formation  of  man  in  the  sixth  day  does  not  oppose  the  idea  that  the  powers  and 
evoluticms  of  matter  that  were  finally  sublimated  into  the  imperishable  germ  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  types  from  lower  forma  that  finally  went  into  the  human  physical  constitution,  were 
being  prepared  during  all  the  days.  This  was  his  being  formed  out  of  the  earth,  that  is,  out  of 
nature  in  its  evolving  series.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  said  (though  with  the  diffidence  that  becomes 
every  exegetical  attempt  to  penetrate  these  creative  mysteries),  we  have  some  light  upon  that 
dark  and  puzzling  language,  ''when  I  was  made  in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earthy''  Ps.  cxxxis.  15 — in  inferioribus  terra, — in  profundv^simis  naturae.  The 
common  explanation  that  refers  this  language  to  the  maternal  womb  does  not  satisfy,  and  it  haa 
no  exegetical  authority  in  any  similar  use  of  such  a  metaphor  in  the  Bible  Hebrew.  It  become* 
more  easy,  if  we  regard  it  as  the  womb  of  nature,  the  earth  out  of  which  the  Lord  Go  1  formed 
man.  In  the  language,  too,  of  the  thirteenth  verse  "'iSDn  (compare  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  16 — z"~3 
"jsion — e/rttr/ttdo-ft,  Luke  i.  35),  "thou  didst  overshadow  me  in  my  mother's  womb,"  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  image  of  the  spirit  brooding  or  hovering  over  the  formless  tehom. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  author  of  this  most  sublime  Psalm  should  have  had  in  view,  either 
primarily  or  suggestively,  this  remoter  generation.  Man,  generically,  in  his  appointment  to 
dominion,  is  clearly  the  subject  of  Psalm  viii.  4,  5,  6 ;  why  should  his  generic  origination  b« 
thought  too  remote  an  idea  for  the  profound  and  contemplative  cxxxixth? 
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The  most  clear  and  direct  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  Exod.  xx.  11 :  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth."  Thia 
language  is  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  latter  having  been  ordinary  days.  They  are 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  said,  or  they  would  not  have  been  put  in  such  immediate  connection. 
There  could  not  bo  such  a  sudden  change  or  rise  in  the  meaning.  This  looks  plausible,  bat  a 
careful  study  shows  that  there  is  something  more  than  first  strikes  us.  It  might  be  replied  that 
there  is  no  difierence  of  radical  idea — which  is  essentially  preserved,  and  without  any  metaphor 
in  both  uses — but  a  vast  difference  in  the  scale.  There  is,  however,  a  more  definite  answ» 
furnished  specially  by  the  text  itself,  and  suggested  immediately  by  the  objectors'  own  method 
of  reasoning.  God's  days  of  working,  it  is  8at<],  must  be  the  same  with  man's  days  of  working, 
because  they  are  mentioned  in  such  close  connection.  Then  God's  work  and  man's  work  must 
»lso  be  the  same,  or  on  the  same  grade  for  a  similar  reason.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  for 
both:  "  In  six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  (r-rr)  all  tliy  work;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  j 
n-rr.  made,  wrought)  lieaven  and  earth."  Is  there  no  transition  here  to  a  higher  idea  ?  And  ' 
io  of  the  resting:  "  The  seventii  shall  be  to  thee  a  sabbath  (r^r,  a  rest),  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
rested  (nn)  on  the  seventh  day," — words  of  the  same  general  import,  but  the  less  solemn  or 
more  h  '.man  term  here  applied  to  Deity.   What  a  difference  there  must  have  been  between  God'r 
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work  and  man's  work, — above  all,  between  God's  ineffable  repose  and  the  rest  demanded  foi 
human  weariness.  Must  we  not  carry  the  same  difference  into  the  times,  and  make  a  similai 
Ineffable  distinction  between  the  divine  working-days  and  the  human  working-days, — the  God 
divided  days,  as  Augustine  calls  them,  and  "  the  sun-divided  days,"  afterwards  appointed  to  us 
for  '^*  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  of  our  lower  chronology?  Such  a  point* 
ing  *3  a  higher  scale  is  also  represented  in  the  septennial  sabbath,  and  in  the  great  jubilee  period 
of  seven  times  sjven.  Tliey  expand  upwards  and  outwards  like  a  series  of  concentric  circlca, 
but  the  greatest  of  them  is  still  a  sign  of  something  greater ;  and  how  would  they  all  collapse, 
and  lose  their  sublime  import,  if  we  regard  their  antitype  as  less  than  tliemselves,  or,  in  fact, 
no  greater  than  their  least!  The  other  analogy,  instead  of  being  forced,  has  in  it  the  highest 
reason.  It  is  the  true  and  effective  order  of  contemplation.  The  lower,  or  earthly,  day  is  made 
a  memorial  of  the  higher.  We  are  called  to  remember  by  it.  In  six  (liuman)  days  do  all  tliy 
work ;  for  in  six  (divine)  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  words, 
and  the  graduated  correspondence  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  make,  aid  the  reminiscence 
of  the  higher  idea.  An  arc  of  a  degree  on  the  small  earthly  circle  represents  a  vastly  wider 
arc  as  measured  on  the  celestial  sphere.  A  sign  of  our  swiftly  passing  times  corresponds  to  one 
ineffably  greater  in  the  higher  chronology  of  world-movements,  where  one  day  is  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  years  are  reckoned  from  01am  to  01am  (Ps.  xc.  2),  whilst  the  Olanis  themselves 
become  units  of  measurement  {alwvet  tojv  alavwv)  to  the  Malcuth  col  Olamim,*  or  "'kingdom  of 
bH  eternities,"  Psalm  cxlv.  13,  and  1  Tim.  i.  17.  There  is  a  harmony  in  this  which  is  not  only 
sublimely  rational,  but  truly  Biblical.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  Scriptures  thus  to  make  times 
and  things  on  earth  representatives,  or  under-types,  of  things  in  the  heavens, — InodfiynaTa  toim 
iv  Tois  ovpui/ois,  Heb.  ix.  23.  Viewed  from  such  a  standpoint  these  parallelisms  in  the  language 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment  suggest  of  themselves  a  vast  difference  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  days,  even  if  it  were  the  only  argument  the  Bible  furnished  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
worh  to  the  worh,  as  the  rest  to  the  rest,  so  are  the  times  to  the  times. 

But  what  was  the  impression  on  the  ancient  Jewish  mind?  It  is  important  to  understand 
this,  if  we  can.  Had  the  Jews  commonly  conceived  of  these  creative  days  as  being  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  could  the  fact  have  been  so  utterly  unnoticed  in  the  frequent  references  we  find  to  the 
account  of  creation,  and  the  frequent  use  of  its  imagery,  in  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Almost  all  the 
other  wonders  of  the  narrative  are  alluded  to  in  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Amos,  and  such 
passages  in  the  historical  books  as  Nehemiah  ix.  6.  Every  other  striking  feature  of  the  account 
is  dwelt  upon  but  this  wondrous  brevity,  the  greatest  marvel  of  them  all,  as  it  would  impress 
itself  upon  the  mere  human  imagination  picturing  it  on  its  sense-scale.  All  creation  begun  and 
finished  in  six  solar  days!  The  earth,  the  air  and  seas,  with  all  their  swarming  spheres  of  life, 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  angels  and  men,  all  called  from  non-existence,  from 
nothingness  we  may  say,  and  their  evolution  completed  in  one  week,  such  weeks  as  those  that 
are  now  so  rapidly  passing  away! — a  week  measured,  as  to  extent,  by  our  present  time-scale, 
though  the  index  of  that  scale — and  this  adds  still  to  the  wonder  —had  not  yet  been  set  in  its 
commencing  stages.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this.  Not  the  fact  itself,  we  mean,  of  such  a  creation, 
— ^for  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  reason  either  in  its  shortness  or  its  instantaneousnes",  if  God 
had  so  willed  it — but  the  utter  silence  respecting  such  a  wonder  in  every  other  part  of  the  Bible. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the  most  ancient  conceptions  of  time,  especially  of  seonic  or 
world-times,  that  led  to  this.  It  is  shown  by  their  use  of  the  great  Olamic  plurals  before 
referred  to,  and  the  transfer  of  the  same  usage  to  the  neons  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  most 
modern  thought  of  eternity  is  that  of  blank,  undivided  duration,  ante-mundane  and  post-mundane, 
with  only  a  short  week  (measured,  too,  on  the  scale  of  the  thing  yet  uncreated),  and  the  brief 
secular  human  history  intervening  like  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  unmeasured  and  inimeasur 
able  oceans.  Without  our  saying  which  is  the  true  view,  it  may  with  great  confidence  be  niair> 
tained  that  a  mode  of  thinking  and  conceiving,  so  blank  in  the  one  aspect,  and  so  narrow  in  the 

*  D^obs  ba  rlsblS.  Ps.  cxlv.  13.  Our  translators  have  rendered  this,  eBerta«<tni?  Wnpdom.  It  is  a  spocimen  of  th< 
;iuuuur  in  which  these  mighty  Hebrew  pluralities  are  covered  up,  and  their  vast  significance  obscured,  by  vag^o  and  oon 
<epti)nleis  terms. 
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other,  would  never  have  given  rise  to  such  an  Olaniio  language  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  as  w« 
actually  find  in  our  Hebrew  Bible,  even  in  its  most  ancient  parts.  The  very  fact  that  oui 
modern  translation  everywhere  avoids  expressing,  or  covers  up  these  Olaraic  aud  aeouic  plurals 
shows  tlie  change  in  tlie  modern  conception.  Our  authorized  version  is  more  defective  her* 
than  the  old  Wickliffe,  which  being  made  trom  the  Vulgate,  resembles  more  in  this  the  old 

\er>ion3. 

The  Jewish  mind,  prophetical,  contemplaive,  and  poetical,  seems  always  to  have  conceived 
of  creation  as  vat,  indefinite,  and  most  ancient.  We  see  this  especially  in  that  sublime  passag* 
Prov.  viii  22:  "The  Lord  possessed  me,"  says  the  eternal  Logos,  or  "Wisdom,  y-ij<  ^cnp^  "from 
the  antiquities  of  tlie  earth," — as  though  that,  instead  of  being  ab  tut  three  thousand  years  and 
one  week  over,  were  the  re motest  conception  to  which  the  hnmau  mind  could  reach.  I  was 
with  Him,  cv — s",— day — day — day  after  day,  even  with  "the  Ancient  of  days,"  before  each 
of  his  '•  works  of  old."  Before  the  tehom,  before  the  springing  of  the  fountains,  before  the 
mountains  were  sett]e<l,  before  the  hills  arose,  before  the  b:n  n"isy  ax',  <>r  primeval  dust  of 
the  world, — when  lie  was  preparing  the  heavens,  when  he  was  setting  a  compass  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  when  he  made  the  rakhi,  or  established  tlie  clouds  to  stand  above,  when  he 
made  strong  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  put  his  law  upon  the  sea;  duriug  all  this  time  I  waa 
there,  yom,  yum ;  I  was  the  Architect  (the  Mediator,  6  KarapTKTTfjp,  as  •(■stss  should  be  rendered, 
$ee  Heb.  xi.  3),  rejoicing  always  before  Him.  But  the  greatest  joy  of  the  Logos  was  in  the  human 
creation,  "My  delight  was  in  the  Sons  of  Ada  n," — he  "loved  us  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world."  How  it  fills  the  mind  to  overflowing  with  its  ever-ascending,  ever-expanding  cliniaxea, 
its  mighty  preparations,  and  preparations  for  preparations!  How  it  goes  continually  back  to 
the  more  and  more  remote!  How  it  seems  to  tax  language  to  convey  a  conception  of  vast  and 
ineffable  antiquities!  What  a  chain  of  sequences!  If  we  would  fix  it  still  more  impressively 
on  the  mind,  in  one  all-embracing  declaration,  turn  to  Hebrews  xi.  3 :  "By  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  formed  (<ar»;,n»u2.it  tovs  tHd>vas)  by  the  Word  of  God."  How  has  it  escaped 
80  many  commentators  here,  that  the  word  fjr  worlds  is  not  Kuafjiovs,  worlds  of  space,  and  never 
used  thus  in  the  plural,  but  alayvas,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  n"'i23?,  and  presenting  an  idea 
unknown  to  its  classical  usage,  or  worlds  in  time?  "By  faith  we  understand  that  the  ages, 
the  eternities,  the  sajcula,  or  great  world-times,  were  mediated  (xaTT/priVa.u),  or  put  in  order,  by 
the  Word  of  God." 

There  is  an  allusion  to  the  creative  days  in  Micah  v.  1,  although  it  is  unnecessarily  obscured 
m  our  Eng  ish  version :  "  And  thou  Bethlehem  Epliratah, — out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old,/r<7w»  the  days  of  eternity" — or  '■'•from  the  days  of  the 
world  " :  obis  ^la-'ia,  an  np\Tfs  t^  f/aepav  alcovos,  Vulg. :  egressus  ejus  ab  initio,  a  diehns  eternitatis. 
Both  of  these  expressions,  anp^a  and  ab^s  ^is'-s,  may  denote  an  ancient  time  generally  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  chosen  people,  as  in  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9,  11,  Micah  vii.  20;  but  here,  if 
the  passage  refers  to  the  Logos,  as  it  is  understood  by  all  Christian  commentators,  the  reference 
to  the  still  greater  antiquity  of  the  creative  times,  or  the  creative  days,  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  the  humble  goin^'  forth  at  Bethlehem,  and  those  ancient  outgoings  of  the 
Word,  which  are  recorded  each  day  in  the  First  of  Genesis,  from  the  first  emphatic  n«X"")  of 
ve  •.  3,  until  the  crowning  one,  ver.  26,  where  the  plural  is  used  in  the  solemn  allocution 
cn«  nr?:  o-'nbx  igx--',  "  and  God  s  lid,  Let  us  make  man."  Thus  regarded,  the  parallelism 
between  it  and  Prov.  viii.  and  Hebrews  xi.  3,  seems  very  clear.  We  need  only  revert  to  the 
well-known  fact,  that  the  ancient  Targumista  or  paraphrasts  explain  these  declarations  by  the 
K-irj^is  (Mimra),  otVerhum  Dei,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  what  is  intended  by  the  Logos 
in  John  i.  1,  2.     The  language  of  Prov.  viii.  22  ff.  and  the  aii  apxh^  of  the  LXX.  in  Micah  v.  1, 

re  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  phraseology  in  John  i.  1,  Heb.  xi.  3,  and  Oolossians  i.  !«, 
without  the  aid  of  any  Platonic  or  Philonic  suggestion.  So  Rabbi  Schelomo  (Rashi)  interprets 
Micah  V.  2,  of  the  Messiah,  and  explains  cn-,:^  and  obis  -^^^-q,  by  a  reference  to  Psalm  Ixxii. 
17,  •'TS-r  I'lS"'  CB'a  -sab,  which  the  Chalda'c  interpreter  renders,  "before  the  sun  his  name  wa« 
:)reordaine(^."  obis  •'is-'ia  "  from  the  days  of  eternity ;  from  everlasting  was  I  anointed  (tsoi 
tee  the  s«  me  word  Ps.  iL  B"*,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was." 
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The  manner  in  which  the  creative  days  appear  in  the  civ.  Psalm  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
commentators  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  noticed  by  Steir,  Ilengstenberg,  and  Ewald.  It  it 
dwelt  upon  by  Geier  and  Kimchi.  It  is  expressly  admitted  by  Hupfeld,  one  of  the  most  rational 
izing  of  German  interpreters.  The  author  of  the  Psalm  sec  ms  to  have  had  it  in  mind  throughout 
though  he  does  not  present  the  days  in  the  formal  methodical  order,  but  gives  much  more  prom 
jience  to  some  parts  than  to  others.  It  colors  his  c  inceptions,  and  give  much  of  its  sublimity 
to  his  pictorial  language.  Here  are  the  creative  days  in  all  the  greatness  of  their  evolutions,  but 
no  mention  of  the  brevity,  no  hint  of  any  such  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  nothing  tc 
buggest  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  There  is  the  feeling  of  vastness, 
power,  immensity.  "We  recognize  great  works  and  great  proce3Si?s,  but  withinit  any  signs  of 
measurement  or  computation,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  kept  out  by  one  who  carried  with 
him  all  along  the  limited  time  conception  of  one  oidinary  week,  or  of  six  ordinary  solar  days. 
There  is  no  wonder  expressed,  no  sense  of  the  difficulties  that  we  experience  in  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  first  great  movements  to  such  a  scale, — i.  e.,  to  think  of  measurement  without  a 
measure,  or  of  solar  days  without  a  sun.  From  the  Psalm  itself,  certainly,  if  we  carried  nothing 
else  into  the  interpretation,  no  such  impression  of  brevity  would  be  obtained.  All  is  the  other 
way.  There  is  the  formless  abyss,  the  light  taking  the  place  of  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  the  building  of  tlie  upper  chambers,  the  separation  of  the  air,  the  spreading  out  of  the 
eky,  the  establishment  of  the  firmament*  with  the  clouds  therein,  the  calling  into  ministerial 
agency  of  the  new  forces  of  nature,  the  making  the  winds  his  messengers,  his  servant  the  flam- 
ing fire.  There  is  the  going  forth  again  of  the  mighty  Word,  "the  thunder  of  his  power,"  in 
the  dividing  and  gathering  of  the  waters  that  before  had  stood  above  the  mountains,  or  the  places 
where  they  afterwards  appeared.  The  abyss  had  covered  them  as  a  garment,  bui  now  the  hills 
emerge,  the  valleys  sink,  the  process  goes  on  until  they  reach  the  "  places  formed  for  them."  f 
Then  comes  the  era  of  life,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  Promethean  plastic 
formations  here  ce'ebrated,  but  life  in  its  long-settled  habits  and  locations ;  the  beasts  of  the 
fields  are  drinking  of  the  waters  that  run  in  the  valleys,  the  wild  asses  are  roaming  the  desert, 
the  birds  are  flying  in  the  air  and  singing  between  the  branches.  It  is  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  early  species,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  with  the  rich  provisions 
for  its  support,  ver.  13-18.  Again,  there  is  the  appointment  of  the  moon  for  seasons,  the  giving 
to  the  sun  his  law  for  rising  and  setting  (ver.  19),  and  at  last  man  goit)g  forth  to  tie  work  and 
labor  of  humanity.  Throughout  it  all  there  is  the  one  animating  life,  the  Ruah  Elohim,  from 
whose  quickening  power  proceed  all  these  lower  orders  of  vitality,  and  at  whose  withdrawal 
they  gasp  (-(MJisi)  and  return  again  to  their  dust,  ver.  29.  The  creative  doxology  too  is  not 
omitted :  "  How  great  are  thy  works,  O  Lord!  in  Wisdom  (or  by  Wisdom  nasna,  through  the 
eternal  Logos)  hast  thou  made  them  all."  {See  John  i.  2,  Ooloss.  i.  17,  ra  iravTa  (V  nlrw  avviaTTjKf.) 
It  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  -tn-o  3"a  n:n^  the  "good,  lo,  very  good,"  of  Gen.  i.  31 :  "The 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  forever,  the  Lord  rejoici'S  in  his  works."  J 

There  is  no  mistaking  here  the  outline  of  the  creative  picture,  and  of  the  creative  times,  yet 

•  All  this,  it  is  true,  is  expressed  in  optical  langnmge  in  respect  to  space,  but  there  is  no  conceptual  limit  in  regard  to 
ime.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  position  of  the  ancient  mind.  Their  want  of  outward  science 
dmited  their  space  conceptions,  but  time  belonging  mainly  to  the  inner  sense,  there  was  not  only  no  conceptual  hindrance, 
but  an  actual  freedom  of  thought  leading  on  to  those  vast  Olamic  ideas  which  are  a  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  space  conceptions  of  the  Bible  fall  greatly  behind  those  of  science,  whilst  its  time  ideas  went  so  far 
beyond  them.  This  was  the  case,  at  least  until  quite  lately,  or  since  certain  discoveries  of  the  world's  antiquities  have 
given  us  a  new  impression  of  the  Olams  and  .^Eons,  the  ages  and  ages  of  ages,  or  the  aliovtt  riav  aiiovuv,  of  the  Scriptures. 

t  Nothing  can  more  clearly  denote  a  process  extending  far  beyond  a  solar  day  than  this  kind  of  language  :  mo^  HT 
Dilb^  the  very  places  they  now  occupy,  and  which  were  of  old  appointed  for  them.  There  is  the  same  significance  in  the 
"settling  of  the  mountains,"  Prov.  viii.  25,  lyaan  C"in  D1Ii3.  Agcendunt  monle»,  descenc'unt  campi.  Our  version, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  all  the  ancient,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  (r>iyp3  iTT^  D^Tn  "55^),  could  only 
have  come  from  an  erroneous  prejudgement  that  this  language  referred  to  the  flood.  Even  in  that  case  it  would  have  beea 
felsc  to  the  optical  conception. 

J  It  might  not  do  to  rely  upon  it  alone,  hut  after  such  a  clear  reference  to  creation  and  the  creative  dayi  in  othei 
parts  of  the  Psalm,  it  does  not  seem  forced  if  we  regard  ver.  33,  34  as  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  creation-sabbath,  and 
filled  with  the  emotion  it  would  naturally  inspire :  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  and  my  meditar 
tioa  shall  b6  b  weet," — 219  *>,  it  shall  be  like  the  evening  lime,  the  hour  of  calm  yet  joyous  feeling. 
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the  impression  is  not  one  of  brevity.  There  is  order  here,  succession  and  evolution  on  a  vasi 
icale ;  but  no  intimation  of  a  crowding  into  thnes  out  of  harmony  with  the  conception  of  the 
works,  or  the  scale  of  duration  which  the  conceptual  truthfulness  of  the  picture  demands.  If 
we  had  nothing  but  this  passage,  no  one  would  think  of  solar  days  in  connection  with  its  great 
transitions.  Now,  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  thought  of  the  writer,  the  subjective  state  out 
of  which  arose  such  language  and  such  a  mode  of  conceiving.  We  study  him  as  a  very  old 
interpreter  of  Gen.  i.,  who  is  the  best  witness  to  us  of  the  ancient  feeling.  Rationalizing  com- 
mentators rec  gnize  here  the  creative  days,  but  they  somehow  fail  to  see  that  the  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  work,  and  his  manner  of  setting  forth  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  it^  successions, 
are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  notion  of  common  solar  days, — a  meaning  these  commentators 
are  determined  to  fasten  on  Gen.  i.,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  discredits  the  account,  and 
seems  to  give  them  some  ground  for  calling  it  a  myth.  It  was  a  similar  blindness  that  led  Rosen- 
miiller  to  derive  the  Bible  cosmogony  from  the  Persians,  whilst  at  the  same  time  contending 
for  the  interpretation  of  short  24-hour  days.  According  to  his  own  showing  the  Persians  (Zen- 
davesta)  held  t.'iat  the  world  was  generated  in  six  periods  {sex  temporibus),  or  times,  left  altogether 
indefinite.  If  the  Mosaic  account  must  be  traced  to  a  Persian  paternity,  let  it  at  least  have  the 
Persian  width. 

There  is  the  same  grandeur  of  power  and  causality  in  the  creation-pictures  we  find  in  the 
latter  part  of  Job ;  and  if  we  had  nothing  ab  extra  to  give  us  a  different  thought  there  would  be 
the  same  impression  of  vastness  in  the  times.  How  utterly  different  this  early  style  from  the 
later  Talmudic  and  Mohammedan  trifling  about  the  times  and  imagined  incidents  of  creation  I 
The  o'd  impression  had  been  lost,  and  there  took  its  place  the  petty  wonder  which  grows  out  of 
the  narrow  conception;  just  as  in  modern  times  every  kind  of  fanciful  hypothesis  has  been 
resorted  to  to  account  for  the  first  three  days,  and  their  morning  and  evening  phenomena,  so 
puzzling,  80  inexplicable,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  ordinary  solar  days. 
.  There  is  nothing  of  this  trifling  in  Job.  In  a  style  of  highest  poetry  it  gives  us  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions that  yet  transcend  any  discoveries  in  science :  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?  Who  appointed  its  measures,  and  stretched  the  line  upon  it?  Upon 
what  are  its  pillars  settled,  and  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?  when  the  stars  of  the  morn- 
ing sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors 
in  its  gushing  forth,  when  it  issued  from  the  womb?  when  I  made  the  darkness  its  robe,  and 
thick  darkness  its  swaddling-band ;  when  I  brake  *  upon  it  my  law,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and 
■aid,  Here  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shalt  thou  stop  in  the  swelling  of  thy  waves. 
Hast  thou  given  command  to  the  morning?  hast  thou  caused  the  dawn  to  know  its  placet 
Knowest  thou  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  Understandest  thou  the  path  to  its  house  ?  Hast 
thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  or  the  hail?  Hath  the  rain  a  father?  and  who  hath 
begotten  the  drops  of  the  dew  ?  "  Job  xxxviii.  Ancient  as  these  challenges  are,  science  has  not 
yet  answered  them,  probably  never  will  fully  answer  them.  Congelation  is  not  yet  understood 
in  its  essential  mystery;  tliere  is  a  store  of  unrevealed  science  in  the  snow-drop,  and  as  for  light, 
though  it  has  been  shining  on  us  for  6000  years,  we  do  not  yet  "  know  the  path  to  its  house." 

We  stand  in  awe  of  such  language ;  we  recognize  it  as  superhuman  speaking.  There  are  no 
narrow  computations  here,  no  petty  fancies,  or  ingenious  hypotheses.  Neither  is  there  any 
filling  up  of  what  is  left  blank  in  the  great  outline  given  by  Moses,  except  that  we  have  occa- 
sionally the  intimation  of  a  law  or  process  when  the  other  gives  us  only  the  bare  fact  expressed 
in  the  plainest  phenomenal  language  which  was  adapted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  its  conception.  Thus 
also  in  another  passage.  Job  xxviii.  25,  26,  God  ia  represented  as  determining  the  quantity  and 

•  Some  would  give  "tS^S  here  the  sense  of  appointinent  or  decision  merely,  as  that  idea,  in  most  languages,  m 
econdary  to  that  of  cutting.  But  ^.Z'S  is  never  bo  used  in  Hebrew,  although  such  general  idea  suits  the  passage.  TTm 
ttxengtb  of  the  word,  and  the  vividness  of  the  imagery,  are  lost  in  what  is  after  all  but  a  smooth  tautology.  There  Ls  in- ' 
Ikated  a  conflict  of  forces.  There  was  a  terrible  disturbance  in  the  old  nature  of  the  Uhom  before  the  sea  became  obedient, 
tad  the  waters  quietly  settled  to  their  establi5hed  bound.  "  There  is  something  hard  about  it,"  says  Umbrcif,  "  rf  we  gin 
it  the  usual  Hebrew  sense  ;  "  but  this  is  the  very  reason  for  preferring  the  literal  image.  The  word  is  emphatic,  and  then 
U  an  importance  m  its  choice  as  showing  the  real  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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force  of  the  elemental  powers,  and  appointing  the  method  of  their  physical  action.  It  is  anothei 
of  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  tlie  Creative  Wisdom :  "  God  knew  the  place  tliereof  when  he  made 
for  the  winds  their  weighty  and  fixed  for  the  waters  their  measure,  when  he  made  a  law  for  the 
rain,  and  a  way  for  the  thunder  flames:  "  Vulgate:  viam  procellis  sonantibus,  a  passage  for  th« 

i  mounding  storms. 
In  this  connection  no  portion  of  Scripture  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than  Psalm  xc.  It  ii 
•specially  important  as  being,  on  the  best  authority,  ascribed  to  that  same  Moses  who  gives  us, 
vhether  through  direct  authorship  or  tradition,  the  account  of  creation:  "O  Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  The  words  -ni  ma  here  evidently  refer  to  old  his- 
torical times  upon  the  earth,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  what  follows  carries  us  back  to  the 
creative  or  ante-creative  periods.  He  was  "his  people's  dwelling-place,"  they  were  "chosen  in 
Him  before  the  foundations  of  the  world."  "Before  the  mountains  were  born,  before  the  earth 
and  the  tebel  were  brought  forth  bx  nrx  cbis  ^^y^  db'^S'O,  from  01am  to  01am,  from  world*  to 
world,  thou  art  God,"  or  "  thou  art,  O  God."  bbinn  here  is  wrongly  rendered  by  the  second  per- 
son. It  is  the  third  feminine,  and  has  for  its  collective  subject  bam  vnx,  earth  and  the  world, 
or  earth  and  the  orbis  terrarum.  Both  nb^  and  bbinn  denote  a  generative  pi-ocess, — both 
words,  as  remarked  in  another  place,  presenting  the  same  radical  etymological  conceptions  of 
birth,  growth,  parturition,  with  the  Latin  natus,  natura,  and  the  Greek  cpuo),  0vfftr,  y(vvda>,  ylvo' 
fiai,  yfutcrii.f  For  this  partnritive  sense  of  bbinn  see  such  passages  as  Isaiah  li.  2,  Job  xv.  7, 
Prov.  viii.  25,  Ps.  li.  7,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  8,  where  this  word  (in  Ilophal)  and  i^i  come  together 
pnx  crc  ""IS  ibni  nx  nnx  ova  yon  bnrn,  numquid  parturiet  teira,  the  Vulgate  renders  it; 
but  it  is  passive,  "shall  earth  be  brought  forth  in  a  day,  shall  a  nation  be  born  at  one  time?'* 
It  is  used  of  one  of  the  common  generative  processes  of  nature,  as  Prov.  xxv.  23,  "the  north- 
wind  generates  (bbinn)  rain  "  (verb  in  the  active  conjugation).  It  is  applied  to  Deity,  Deut. 
xxxii.  18,  and  in  connection  again  with  nbi :  "  Wilt  thou  forget,  "^-ibi  i^s,  the  Rock  that  begat 
thee  "  {Deum  qui  te  genuit.  Vulg.)  -jbbim:  bx^  who  bore  thee,  literally  who  travailed  with  thee 
in  birth.  The  expression  may  seem  a  harsh  one,  but  it  denotes  the  tender  love  and  care  mani- 
fested in  the  formation  and  culture  of  the  divine  people.  So  when  applied,  in  its  more  literal 
sense  to  natural  or  creative  movements,  it  denotes  a  travailing  in  nature,  strong  processes,  indic- 
ative of  convulsions,  violence,  and  opposition,  in  passing  from  one  form  of  matter,  or  from  one 
stage  of  life,  to  another.  We  dwell  upon  this,  because  the  power  and  significance  of  such  words 
have  been  so  slighted  in  our  translation,  and  are,  therefore,  so  overlooked  by  the  leader.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  to  say  that  they  are  figures,  even  if  this  were  true.  They  are  certainly  not 
fancy  figures  or  rhetorical  figures  merely,  but  used  because  no  other  language  could  so  well 
convey  their  vast  and  tremendous  import.  When  the  Scriptures  use  poetry  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  but  from  necessity;  it  is  because  all  other  language  fails.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  poetry  here  is  in  the  style  and  in  the  collocation  of  ideas.  The  words  themselves  meet  u« 
in  their  most  literal  etymological  conceptions;  just  as  such  words,  and  such  primitive  concep- 
tions have  formed  the  roots  of  all  philosophical  and  scientific  language,  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  other  tongues. 

*  The  sense  wartd,  given  to  this  word  3319,  it  is  said,  belongs  to  the  later  Hebrew,  bnt  there  are  qnite  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  Eccles.  iii.  11,  where  this  sense  is  the  most  apposite  (see  Ps.  czly.  13,  cri.  48),  and  tht 
later  usage  (if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  most  ancient  in  the  Syriao  |  ^^  V  ^  j  grows  directly  out  of  the 
primitive  conception.  The  Babbinical  usage  differs  in  this,  that  it  is  employed  for  space-xoorUU  (KcS^/uiof)  and  thus  per- 
verted frcm  that  oriprinal  idea  of  a  time-world  which  it  has  given  to  the  New  Testament  aiiav. 

t  Hence,  from  lb^  the  noun  nnbln  ,  used  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  of  "the  g-enero/ions  (yej'eircts,  «^<Mrae)  of  the  heavensand 
the  earth."  The  idea  of  Ao  earth  as  a  groteth,  birth,  or  generation,  did  not  sbock  either  the  Jewish  or  Patristic  feeling 
as  is  shown  by  the  reception  of  the  LXX.  word  Genesis  as  a  name  for  the  first  book  of  Moses.  Gen.  i.  abounds  in  thia 
kind  of  generation  language.  The  earth  brings  forth  (XJC'Ti),  the  waters  breed  ("JtlCj  (swarm  with  life),  the  grasi 
germinates  (XTUTP),  and  the  trees  and  plants  seminate  (j^ITTsV  each  after  its  genus  or  species  (*i^'3).  which  is  the  result 
of  the  generative  law  or  process.  Nature  is  everywhere,  but  God  over  all,  the  Logos  in  all,  commencing  a  new  nature, 
rhanging,  modifyiug,  or  elevating  an  old  one.  The  Hebrew  writers  employ  such  terms  without  scruple,  and  without  any 
iroad  of  naturalism.  The  natural  and  supernatural  were  not  so  sharply  drawn  as  in  modem  times.  Nature  had  its  super- 
natural, and  the  supernatural  showed  itself  in  nature.  These  are  the  literal  meanings ;  but  they  would  have  reea  tlu 
(cnna  ct  a  philosophical  and  ecientiflo  language  had  the  Hebrew  been  ever  so  developed. 
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"Before  the  mountains  were  born,  and  the  earth  brought  forth,"— before  creation  was  fin- 
ished, and  brought  to  ita  full  birth,— cbis  nri  nb'so  "from  Olam  to  01am,  from  world  to  world, 
ojTo  Tov  aldfoi  Koi  ewr  rov  aldvos  (a  sceculo  et  usque  in  sceculum),  thoo  art,  0  Mighty  EI."  ina 
In  the  first  verse  is  the  name  of  administration ;  bj<  is  the  older  name  of  power  and  causality 
"  From  everlasting  unto  everlasting,"  says  our  translation,  as  tliough  both  expressions  made  merely 
a  general  phrase  for  eternal  duration,  regarded  as  blank  continuity,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  th« 
plurality  and  the  transition.  Some  might  fancy  it  the  idea  of  a  past  and  a  future  eternity,  bul 
this  past  had  its  divisions.  It  was  before  the  creation,  or  before  the  completion  of  th« 
creation,  that  El  existed  thus  from  Olam  to  Olam,  from  aeon  to  aeon,  a  sceculo  in  seeculum,  from 
world  to  world;  just  as  our  word  world  is  used  as  a  time- word  in  the  oldest  English.  Set 
Wickliffe's  translation  of  1  Tim.  i.  17  "  kynge  of  worldis,  ^aatXtrs  rav  alavtov.''*  It  is  intended 
here  to  mark  most  emphatically  the  contrast  between  Goil's  times  and  otir  times,  the  brevity  of 
which  is  so  affectingly  set  forth  in  verses  9  and  10  below:  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten."  We  live  fr.im  year  to  year;  God  lives  from  Olam  to  Olam.*  The  times 
of  odr  history  are  reckoned  as  annual,  centennial,  millennial ;  God's  times  are  Olaraic  or  seonian, 
— ulavios  being  an  adjective  whose  unit  of  measurement  is  ala>v  (i.  e.,  time  measured  by  sons), 
JTi£t  as  annual  is  time  measured  by  years.  The  divine  life-time  (not  in  itself,  but  as  given  to 
oar  conceptions)  i:^  reckoned  by  worlds,  and  worlds  of  worlds,  until,  through  their  mighty 
reduplications,  rather  than  by  any  conceptionless  abstract  or  negative  terms,  we  approach,  as  near 
as  the  human  imaging  faculty  can  approach,  to  tlie  thought  of  an  absolute  eternity.  All  this  if 
confirmed,  as  sober  a'ld  rational  exegesis,  by  that  remarkable  declaration  in  this  Psalm  (ver.  4), 
which  furnishes  the  key  of  interpretation  for  all  passages  that  speak  of  the  gre:iter  chronology, 
whether  it  be  the  immense  past  as  intimated  in  the  pluralities  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
unknown  periods  of  the  Olamic  eschatology  as  referred  to  in  the  New  (gee  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  2  Thess. 
ii.  2,  Heb.  x.  37):  "For  a  thousand  years  in  thine  eyes  are  as  a  day  (c*"r),  as  yesterday  when  it 
b  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.''  t  How  slow  to  us,  and  yet  how  sublimely  the  faith  of 
this  cnbs  r^S,  or  man  of  Gjd,  waits  and  watches  for  the  day  (ver.  14) :  '•  O  satisfy  ns  (-pr:) 
in  the  morning  with  thy  mercy."  nps  here  may  very  easily  mean  an  ordinary  morning,  if  one 
s  contented  with  it,  or  chooses  to  render  it  adverbially  (as  onr  translation  does:  "O  satisfy  as 
f.arly^'')  but  certainly  there  is  much  in  this  worulcrful  Psalm,  and  in  the  general  scale  of  its 
language,  that  points  to  the  higher  idea  and  to  the  higher  day.  The  most  careless  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  abounds  in  great  contrasts :  "  We  sjiend  our  years  as  a  sigh,"  X  but  tliou 
art  from  Olam  to  Olam."  "Our  life  is  as  a  watch  in  the  night  compared  with  thy  millennial  day.'' 
"We  are  as  a  eleep."  "O  satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  mercy;"  then  "make  us  glad 
according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  us,  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil."  S) 
In  another  place,  Ps.  xxx.  6:  "Weeping  may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy  (n:n  a  shout  of  jubilee) 
Cometh  in  the  morning .^^  "I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awahe,  with  thy  likeness,"  Ps.  xvii.  15.  Tlie  rationalist  may  interpret  all  these  on  the  lower 
scale  and  give  consistent  reasons  for  his  philology.     Let  him  be  content  with  it,  but  there  is 

•  Whether  snch  language  is  used  of  mundane,  ante-mundane,  or  post-mundane  ages,  or  of  all  together,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  context ;  the  word  C315  being  Ln  itself  whoUy  indefinite.  It  is  distinguished  siniply  frt'in  ordinary  astro- 
Bv^mically  computed  time.  Here,  in  Ps.  xc.  2,  it  can  have  no  other  than  a  creative  or  ante-creative  reference.  In  Ps.  dii. 
17,  however,  the  primary  thought  would  be  Olams  of  thi«  present  Olam,  or  what  would  be  called  mundane  ages : 
D3*5  njl  nb*??5  nin*'  *10n,  "the  mercy  of  Jehovah  is  from  Olam  to  Olam  upon  them  that  fear  him."  Though 
frea  here  it  will  be  according  to  the  reader's  &iith.  This  precious  promise  may  take  in  the  ouivaf  twv  a'uimr,  the  ages  of 
the  ages,  the  eternities  of  the  eternities,  to  come.  There  is  the  same  contrast  in  Ps.  dii.  17,  as  in  Ps.  xc.  2 — our  fleeting 
days  and  the  duration  of  Him  who  Uveth  from  Olam  to  Olam.    See  the  verses  above. 

t  The  idea  is  found  in  the  Koran,  and  is  applied  to  creation.  See  Surat  xxxii.  1,  "  the  day  whose  length  is  a  thousand 
^ears  such  as  ye  reckon."  Compare  also  Siirat  Ixx.  3,  4,  "the  degrees  by  which  the  angels  and  the  Spirit  ascend  to  Ilixn, 
each  a  day  in  which  there  is  50,000  years.  They  are  the  intervals  between  the  going  forth  of  the  word  (the  mah  or  sf  irit, 
W  it  is  called)  in  creation."  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Mohammed  got  this  notion  from  the  Scriptures,  It 
belonged  to  the  ancient  oriental  thinking,  and  seems  to  have  come  down,  in  its  own  way,  from  the  earliest  ages,  when  mea 
kftd  little  science  or  knowledge  of  worlds  in  space,  but  vast  conceptions  of  times. 

;  nin  'iZZ.    Like  a  low  murmuring  sound,— like  a  long-drawn  sigh,  commencing  with  th<!  first  inhalation  and  end- 

P^         it.  7 

taig  with  the  last  gasp  of  the  departing  breath.    So  the  Syriac,  'J.^o 3~^    ^1   as  it  should  be  pointed  aOc  gu-wo-go,  likf 
\  groan,  like  «  mnzmur 
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nothing  to  prevent,  there  is  much  to  favor,  that  higher  and  wider  view  which  the  ever-ascead 
ing  style  of  Scripture  (even  when  it  seems  to  speak  of  temporiil  things)  and  tlie  ever-expanding 
power  of  Hebrew  words,  offer  to  the  spiritual  mind.  Again,  there  is  "  the  morning  (Ps.  xlix. 
15)  in  which  the  righteous  shall  have  the  dominion."  How  frigid  is  tlie  comment  of  the  rational 
»3t  here!  and  how  far  it  falls  short  of  all  tlie  ideas  suggested  by  the  context  1  "  ipab,  inox  8ubito,^ 
Bays  Ilosenmuller ;  and  then  he  refers  to  Ps.  xlvi.  6  (Gud  shall  help  her,  the  Churcii,  the  civita* 
J}ei.  ip2  n'Jsb,  at  the  turning  of  the  morning),  which  he  has  in  like  manner  to  diminish  from 
the  higher  scale  before  it  will  answer  his  purpose.  So  Hupfeld  :  "  Superstites  sunt.''''  Accord 
fc.^  to  him,  all  this  striking  imagery,  and  this  s-trong  word  "n-i^,  mean  no  more  than  that  good 
men  shall 'survive  the  wicked  ;  they  shall  visit  their  graves  the  morning  after  they  havo  been 
bnried- 

The  morning,  in  Ps.  xlix.  15,  when  "  the  righteous  shall  reign,"  is  the  grent  d'les  retributions 
8o  prominent  in  Scripture,  and  acknowledged  too  (like  the  conception  of  great  times)  in  the 
earliest  language  and  thinking  of  the  race.*  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  forced  to  one 
who  looks  at  it  from  the  lowest  stand-point,  and  feels  the  neod  of  nothing  higher.  It  was  other- 
wise with  the  early,  musing,  meditative  mind.  The  more  dim  and  indefinite  their  faith  in  another 
world,  the  more  vast  their  conception  of  its  times  and  its  parallelisms  (in  these  respects)  with 
the  present  vicissitudes  of  our  being.  To  such  minds,  even  without  revelation,  the  idea  rose 
naturally  out  of  the  most  obviously  suggested  contrasts.  The  brevities  of  our  present  state  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  the  eterniiies.  From  this  there  grew  a  corresponding  languajze  which  in  modern 
times  we  have  failed  justly  to  interpret.  The  shortness  of  the  human  life  was  more  thought  of 
In  the  earliest  days  than  it  is  now,  although  men  then  lived  longer.  Hence  that  wailing  language 
respecting  it,  we  find  in  Job  and  in  the  Psalms.  Away  back  in  the  patriarchal  times,  wlien,  as 
some  say,  this  world  was  all  they  knew,  men  cnnfessed  more  readily  and  more  feelingly  than 
they  do  now,  that  they  were  pilgrims  and  sojourners  on  earth.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  for  such  souls  than  the  attempt  to  transfer  these  brevities  and  the  language  that 
reprt'sented  them,  to  the  higher  scale.  Their  very  despondency  in  respect  to  their  having  any 
share  themselves  in  this  higher  chronology,  would  the  more  strongly  suggest  to  the  mind  ita 
vast  durations.  Hence  the  c'':abs  n"'3i!:,  "  the  years  of  the  eteinities,"  Psalm  Ixxvii.  6,  the 
'jl'^by  y^i''  mjo,  "the  years  of  ihe  right  hand  of  the  most  High,"  Psalm  Ixxvii.  11.  Hence 
the  thought  of  the  aeon,  or  higher  world-time,  of  a  greater  day,  of  a  more  glorious  morning. 

•  The  use  of  the  word  morning  for  the  great  day  of  light  and  retribution  is  very  marked  in  the  early  Arabian  poetot 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran.  It  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  invented  by  them,  but  carries  the 
evidence  of  long-established  usage, — a  mode  of  speech  which  no  one  thought  of  explaining  because  of  any  obscurity  op 
novelty  in  it.  Thei-e  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose  it  as  ancient  as  any  phi-ase  in  the  language,  and  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  Job,  as  well  as  many  other  Arabic  expressions,  which  the  Ncologists  always  lind  in  abundance  for  that 
time  when  it  suits  other  purposes  they  may  havo  in  view.  Thus  Lukman,  hs  quoted  in  the  Kit'tb  ul-aij.iny  :  '*  O  my  son, 
despise  not  small  things ;  for  they  shall  be  great  in  the  muriung."  So  also  the  old  poet  and  orator  Koss,  as  given  by 
Shaxastani  437  (Cureton's  Ed.)  fjut  *-jL«JI  &>Jt«  i<Jo(«  d^Lct  cX>^t«  »JI  X-UI  "God  is  one ;  He 
began  (life)  ;  He  causes  it  to  come  back  (from  death) ;  to  Him  is  the  returning  in  the  morning."  See  also  iSprenger*! 
"Xjebcn  dee  Mohammed,"  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

For  examples  in  the  Koran,  see  Surat  lix.  18  :  "0  believers,  fear  God,  and  let  every  soul  see  to  it  what  it  sends  before 
It  for  the  morning"  (or  the  morrow,  inpostentm  diem).  It  i^J  used  as  an  ancient  and  settled  phrase  for  "the  day  of  judg- 
ment," according  to  that  frequent  Koranic  idea  that  a  man's  sins  are  sent  on  before  him,  and  that  they  will  be  all  there  to 
meet  him  in  the  nturning  of  retribution,  or  the  dies  ir<t.  Het  abo  the  commentary  of  Al-zamakhsh:iri  on  the  passage:  "It 
ia  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  '  he  ssiys,  "  called  the  morning,  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  its  nearness." 

Hariri  uses  the  same  ancient  form  of  speech,  not  merely  as  a  chance  poetical  phrase,  but  as  having  place  among  the 
lettlcd  idioms  of  the  language.  The  vagrant  Abu  Zeid  is  represented  as  saying  of  the  man  who  will  give  him  a  robe  to 
lover  his  nakedness,  that  in  return  for  it  he  shall  be  well  clad  in  the  morning, — that  is,  both  in  this  world  and  in  tlu 
Uy  of  retribution  that  is  to  come. 


"He  shall  be  covered  to-day  (that  is,  in  this  world)  with  my  grateful  praise,  and  in  the  morning  (or  the  morrow)  bUuI  bf 
to  enrobed  with  the  silk  of  paradise."    Hariri  Seance,  xxv.  p.  3(M),  ed.  of  De  Sacy. 

The  idiom,  traced  in  thia  way  from  the  earliest  .Irabion  ooets.  8bow8  the  antiquity  of  the  lang^jage  and  of  tlj  ideft. 
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Messiah's  throne  is  to  be  c^lStJ  -TS'S,  "  like  thedayt  of  Heaven,"  Psalm  Ixxxix.  30,  "  his  kingdom," 
C-'rbr  33  nsVa  "a  kingdom  of  all  Olams."  Hence,  too,  the  ancient  cyclical  ideas  of  great 
times  when  all  ihings  should  come  round  again,  and  that  belief  in  a  future  renovation  of  tu« 
earth  and  heavens  that  Pareau  has  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  early  Arabians  and  Egyp- 
tians,* a:id  w  hich,  though  in  another  form,  is  not  obscurely  alluded  to  and  sanctioned  in  th« 
Scriptures  themselves. 

Tills  latter  idea  is  plainly  enough  pre-ented  by  the  Prophet:  "  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens," 
or  rather  "  I  create  the  heavens  new,  e-'cnn  cr'r  S"!",3,  and  the  earth  anew  ;  "  mn  denoting 
rather  the  idea  of  renewal!  than  that  of  an  origination  de  novo.  We  find  it  elsewhere,  all  the 
stronger  because  it  comes  in  incidentally,  as  a  thing  firmly  believed.  Thus  Ps.  cii.  26,  which 
Paul,  it  should  be  noted,  applies  to  the  creative  Logos,  Heb.  i.  10 •  "Of  old  didst  thou  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  (ilie  atmosphere,  the  rakia,  the  sky,)  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands.  They  perish  (it  is  not  a  prediction,  but  a  description  in  the  present),"  they  Jloic  or 
change ;  there  is  no  stability  in  nature,  whatever  science  may  say;  it  is  necessarily  finite  in  time 
as  well  as  in  space.  "But  thou  standest  ^n-cvr.,  permanes,  abidest  through) ;  je&,  all  of  them 
wax  old  as  dotli  a  garment,  and  as  a  garment  thou  shalt  renew  them,  and  they  shall  be  renewed." 
Ci^bnr  •  it  is  ever  in  such  connection  the  change  of  renewal,  of  regermination,  of  reviviscence. 
Passing,  or  succession,  is  the  radical  idea  of  the  root  in  all  ihe  Shemitic  tongues;  it  is  one  tiling, 
or  one  state,  taking  the  place  of  another,  but  it  is  ever  a  passing  from  death  to  life,  from  loss  to 
gain,  from  decay  to  vigor,  from  torpor  to  activity.  See  such  passages  as  Psalm  xc.  5 :  ^p^a 
r]bn^  T'Snz,  "  in  the  morning  like  grass  it  groweth  up"  Job  siv,  ""^tn^  liri  IT'S''  CX,  "  if  it  be 
cut  down  it  shall  sprout  again,"  and  Job  xiv.  14,  where  the  noun  from  the  same  verb,  just  before 
applied  to  the  re.,'erminating  plant,  is  used  by  Job  to  denote  his  own  renewal:  "0  that  thou 
wonlilst  lay  me  up  in  Hades ;  "  "  all  the  days  of  my  set  time  would  I  wait  until  my  halipah  come." 
Compire  also  Isaiah  ix.  9,  and  the  places  where  it  is  used  of  the  renewal  or  change  of  raiment. 
Gen.  xli.  14,  xxxv.  2,  and  others, — also  of  moral  or  spiritual  renovation,  as  Isai.  xl.  31-x;i.  1. 

There  is  no  mistaking  these  Scriptural  analogies  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Earth  shall  ba 
rehabilitated;  nature  shall  put  on  her  new  robe;  there  shall  be  anew  creative  day,  a  new  light, 
a  new  atmosphere,  a  new  firmament,  a  new  glory  in  tlie  sun  and  stars,  a  new  Adam,  Prince  of 
&  new  life,  a  new  human  kind  over  whom  death  shall  reign  no  more,  a  new  Eden-world, 
"  rlxerela  dwelleth  righteousness." 

PAKT  IV. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  SUPEPvNATUEAL  AS  I  RESENTED  IN  THK 

SCRIPTURES. 

Thb  idea  of  law  in  nature  is  given  :n  the  Bible  in  its  own  peculiar  language,  but  it  is  as 
di?tinctly  to  be  found  there  as  in  Newton's  "  Principia."  The  details  were  unknown,  as  they 
are  yet  in  their  vast  extent  unknown  to  our  best  science,  but  both  the  iJea  and  the  fact  were 
none  the  less  firmly  held.  5'  For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  Word  is  settle^l  in  the  heavens  "  (Psalm  cxix. 
89),  that  is,  in  the  remotest  or  highest  space;  "from  age  to  age  is  thy  truth  "  (thy  tnithfulne  s), 
».  c,  throughout  all  time.  That  the  language  has  reference  t^i  natural  things  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  P.alm  xxxiii.  6,  "  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all 
their  host  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  "  (vs  n"!-i),  the  utterance  of  his  month,  that  i^  the  origin- 
ating  Word,  and  its  going  forth  or  prolonged  sounding  in  the  nature  originated,  the  \,ryoi  npo- 
<l)opiK6s  of  Ooloss.  i.  17,  (V  w  ra  naina  avvfaTrjKt,  "  in  whom  all  things  consist,"  or  stand  together 
Bo  here.  Psalms  cxix.  89,  in  is  the  word  of  God,  giving  law,  as  it  gave  origin,  to  nature ;  m'.ts 

•  Jobaimii  Henrici  Pareau,  theol.  Doct.  et  Ling.  Orient,  in  Acad.  Harderr.  Ommentatio  de  ImmortoliUUu  at  Vila 
/uturas  noiitiii  ab  antiquisfimo  Jobi  Scrip'.ore.    Daventrix  MDCCCm.    A  most  rare  yet  raloable  work. 

t  This  is  the  piel  sense  almost  exclusively  (the  word  not  occurring  in  Kal).  Hence  it  furnishes  a  name  ft  r  the  moon 
and  the  month,  the  renewal.  It  is  almost  wholly  in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  by  the  Rabbinical  writers,  CreaUon  u 
Mnewal,  tLotjh,  when  the  necessities  of  the  reasoning  require,  it  is  used  for  absolute  origination. 
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is  the  divine  faithfulness  in  the  preservation  of  that  law,  and  the  constant  execution  of  that 
word.  The  numerical  ratios  of  this  hole  olam,  or  cosmical  ordinance,  were  undetermined  oy  the 
early  mind ;  it  was  not  known  whether  its  energizings  were  accordmg  to  the  squares  or  the 
cubes  of  the  distances,  but  of  such  a  harmony  existing  in  the  heavens  there  was  no  doubt. 
*'  Their  line  had  gone  out  into  all  the  world ;  "  the  author  of  the  19th  Psalm  was  as  sure  of  tliis 
BS  Kepler,  who  derived  his  scientific  inspiration  from  it,  A  mighty  law,  a  nniversal  law,  was 
there.  That  was  known  to  David  as  well  as  to  Newton.  The  same  idea  appears  in  what  fol- 
lows: "  Thou  also  hast  founded  the  earth,"  nsrs  statuisti  ;  tliou  hast  given  it  an  order,  a  genesis, 
an  establishment.  Hence,  from  this  seme  root,  the  Syriac  )i  ^'>  (ke-yono)  natura^  conditio  na- 
turalii.  Again,  in  the  verse  following  (Pt=alm  cxix.  91),  "  they  stand  (that  is,  things  stand)  accord- 
ing to  thine  ordinaJices ;  for  are  they  not  all  thy  servants  ? ''  This  is  not  a  mere  figure  to  denote 
a  mere  mechanical  forcing ;  there  is  a  real  law,  and  a  real  natural  obedience.  "  He  constitnteth 
the  wind  his  minister,  the  flaming  fire  (the  ligiitning)  his  servants,"  Ps.  civ.  4.  "Thou  sendest 
them  forth  ;  they  go  and  return  to  thee,  saying,  Behold  us,  here  we  are."  Job  xxxviii.  35.  Poetical 
as  the  language  may  be,  there  is  something  more  than  a  fact  represented,  or  a  phenomenon.  There 
is  an  abiding  nature,  an  obedionce  to  law,  a  command  and  a  response, — not  a  capricious  move- 
ment, but  an  invariable  doing.  "  He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons,  the  sun  knoweth  hia 
going  down." 

Our  modern  science  has  discovered  much  in  respect  to  the  manner,  but  has  revealed  nothing 
new  in  respect  to  the  essence  of  the  idea.  We  have  similar  language.  Job  xxviii.  25 :  "  lie  made 
a  weight  for  the  winds  "  {fecit  ventis  pondtis), — ho  determined  the  gravity  of  the  most  Beemin<rly 
imponderable  substances, — "he  established  ("pti,  regulated)  the  waters  in  their  measure,"  theii 
proportions,  their  relations,  their  quality,  as  well  as  their  quantity.  "  When  he  made  a  law  for 
the  rain,  •^z'oh  pn  {quando  ponebat pluviis  legem)  and  a  wai/  ("|"n  a  constant  course,  an  iiumutalle 
rule)  for  the  lightning  and  its  voice."  It  is  the  same  idea  in  that  most  sublime  declaration.  Job 
XXV.  2,  nioi-ioa  z^h^ii  r.t'S,  "He  maketh  peace  in  his  high  places,"  ooncordiam  in  suhUmibva  svis, 
he  hath  established  a  harmony  in  the  heavens.     Compare  Ps.  xix.  5 ;  Hos.  ii.  22,  23. 

It  was  tills  style  of  thought  and  languf.ge  that  led  to  nature's  being  called  a  covenant,  whether 
fuch  covenant  or  law  was  regarded  as  made  with  nature,  or  with  man,  and  for  man's  sake.  See 
Jeremi.ih  xxxiii.  20,  It  is  God's  "  covenant  of  the  day  and  night ;  "  they  are  expressly  called 
r-ixi  D'^lS'^  ^'P^,  *^^®  statutes,  "  the  laws  of  the  heaven  and  earth,"  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  ai  compared  with  the  higher  covenant  of  the  Messiah.  One  of  the  most  invariable  things 
in  the  physical  world  is  the  rainbow,  ever  appearing  when  the  sun  shines  forth  after  a  s^torm; 
and  it  is  this  beautiful  phenomenon  that  is  made  the  symbol  of  nature's  constancy, — not  as  a  new 
thing,  when  pointed  out  to  Noah,  but  chosen,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  invariableness,  as  the  best 
representative  of  the  great  idea  thus  grounded  on  the  eternal  promise. 

There  is  a  twofold  idea  in  creation  which  the  mind  cannot  separate,  and  which  the  Bible 
does  not  separate.  It  is  the  giving  form  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Word,  and  then  the 
infixing  that  form  as  a  permanent  principle  working  on  until  the  whole  is  finished,  and  afterward 
remaining  as  an  unchanging  law.  The  rudimentary  expression  for  this  we  find  in  that  repeated 
formula  of  Gen.  i.  *p-'nil,  rendered,  "  and  it  was  so."  That  would  simply  denote  the  fact;  but 
it  is  more  than  this.  The  particle  p  (or  the  adjective  rather)  never  loses  the  primary  idea  of 
fixedness,  establishment,  order,  that  is  everywhere  prominent  in  the  verb  ","i3,  from  which,  as 
before  remarked,  comes  the  earliest  Shemitic  word  for  nature,  unless  we  may  regard  it  v.b  rep- 
resented by  the  Hebrew  m^in.  "And  it  was  so," — rather,  "and  it  became  firm,  fixed, 
established." 

Another  germ  of  the  same  thought  we  find  in  the  nbtooa  of  Gen.  L  16,  the  rule  or  law  of 
the  heavenly  todies  in  the  regulation  of  the  seasons,  and  their  general  influence  upon  the  earth. 
It  appears  still  more  clearly  in  Job  xxxviii,  33 :  "  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ;  caMt 
thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth."  Here  we  have  again  the  q^-q^  n-^pn,  the  statuteH 
or  laws  of  the  heavens  (Vulgate,  ordinem  cosli,  LXX.  rponas  oipnvoi.,  the  turnings  or  tropics  of  tl  « 
heavens),  noaja  is  a  still  more  significant  word  than  nbiroTS.  It  denotes  a  canon,  a  rule,  a  marked 
series  or  ordo.    Taken  in  connection  with  what  is  said  above  of  the  influence  (or  bands)  of  Plci 
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tdes,  it  might  seem  to  refer  to  the  old  belief  in  astrology;  but  this  had  in  it  nothing  of  th« 
ma^caL  Whatever  scientific  errors  it  involved,  it  was  precious  as  containing  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Kosmos,  or  of  a  whole,  in  which  each  part  had  an  influence  upon  tne  whole  an<» 
opon  every  other  part. 

Tliis  faith  in  nature  which  the  old  Shemitic  mind  possessed,  was  all  the  stronger,  it  may  b« 
said,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  exact  knowledge.  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Moses,  had  a  belief 
in  the  constancy  of  nature,  founded  on  better  grounds  than  that  of  the  sceptical  naturalist.  14 
was,  too,  mure  truly  a  recognition  of  late  than  that  generalization  of  mere  inductive  science 
which  can  only  regard  nature  as  simply  that  which  is,  or  appears,  and  law  as  nothing  more  than 
a  sfate  of  present  facts,  or  relative  sequences,  that  might  have  been  any  other  state  of  facts,  or 
anj  other  order  of  sequences,  and  which  would  still  have  been  nature,  still  have  been  law,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  so.  The  natural  law  of  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  real 
caasative  power,  a  real  ruling  or  dominion  in  itself,  though  inseparable  from  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  a  lawgiver. 

The  tme  notion  of  the  natural  cannot  be  held  without  the  complementary  idea  of  the  super- 
natural, since  nature  can  have  no  leginning  in  itself  (the  thought  involving  a  contradiction), 
and,  therefore,  demands  a  power  older  than  itself,  beyond  and  above  itself.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Scripture  not  only  gives,  but  necessitates,  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  although  there  is  no  parad« 
of  philosophical  language  in  setting  it  forth.  There  are  also  to  be  found  therein  the  specific 
diversities  of  the  idea.  The  supernatural,  as  origin,  is  described  as  the  Word  going  forth.  It  ia 
thus  all  through  creation  acting  ^ri  paau  with  the  natures  it  originates.  When  it  is  referred 
to  among  post-creative  acts  it  is  characterized  as  "making  something  new  upon  the  earth " 
(nx— ,:) ;  tee  Numb.  xvi.  30;  Jerem.  xxxi  22;  tliough  this,  as  before  remarketl,  denotes  a  new 
event,  a  new  form  of  things,  rather  than  new  matter.  As  a  change,  interruption,  or  metamoi^ 
phosis  in  nature,  in  distinction  from  a  permanent  new  power  introduced  into  it,  it  beconiea 
Mmply  the  idea  of  the  miraculous.  For  this  there  is  a  peculiar  expression.  It  is  called  "  the 
finger  of  God,"  intimating  that  the  merest  touch  of  Deity  can  cause  a  deflection  in  nature,  though 
nothing  in  nature  is  really  broken  or  de-troved.  See  Exodus,  viii.  15,  the  language  of  the  baffled 
magicians,  who  thereby  confessed  that  their  art,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  the  finger  of 
God, — that  is,  had  nothing  of  the  supernatural  about  it.  See  also  Exod.  xxxi.  18 ;  Deut.  ix.  10. 
Sometimes  the  figure  cont:iined  in  the  expression  ia  applied  to  some  great  natural  event  of  the 
more  sudden  and  stupendous  kind,  as  to  the  volcano,  Psalms,  civ.  32:  "He  touches  the  moun- 
tVtns  and  they  smoke," — the  lightness  of  the  efibrt  implying  the  mightiness  of  the  power. 

The  singL-  term,  however,  for  the  miraculous,  or  wonderful,  is  sbe,  whose  primary  idea  is 
that  of  a  thing,  or  an  act,  uparate  and  standing  hy  iUeJf,  out  of  the  chain  of  causation,  thongk 
the  term  is  sometimes  applied  rhetorically  to  a  stupendous  natural  event.*  And  this  leads  n« 
to  the  main  thing  we  wish  here  to  remark,  that  tliongh,  in  idea,  the  Scriptural  distinction 
between  the  na'ural  and  the  supernatural  is  clear,  there  is  not,  in  practical  sj>eech,  that  sharp 
line  drawn  between  them  that  distinguishes  our  modern  thinking.  In  celebrating  the  praisee 
of  God  xbc  nr",  "  who  doeth  wonders"  (Ex.  xv.  11),  the  Bible  writers  are  as  apt  to  take  one 
class  of  acts  as  another,  though  one  or  the  other  may  predominate  in  certain  books  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  peculiar  connections.  In  the  Law,  and  in  the  Prophets,  tlie  supernatural  is  more 
dwelt  upon ;  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  fire  and  voice  from  Sinai,  the  smiting  of  th« 
rock  in  the  Wilderness,  &c. ;  in  Job,  it  is  the  great  natural  as  exhibited  in  the  elements,  the  storm, 
the  thunder,  and  the  marvellous  productions  of  the  animal  world.  So  also  often  in  the  Psalms — 
ue  especially  Ps.  xxii.  One  class  of  events  b  regarded  as  mnch  the  work  of  God  as  the  other. 
In  both  representation*,  moreover,  is  there  a  mingling  of  the  two  ideas.    In  the  Bup«rnatand 

•  There  is  uiothn-  Hebrew  term,  of  a  very  p«>culiar  kind,  used  to  denote  the  bringing  abont  aa  erent,  ipfleMl  •■< 
remarkable,  by  a  aeries  of  causes  strictly  natural  or  moral,  or  mainly  such,  yet  continually  deflected,  or  turned  tvmmi,  tr  I 
the  pr»iuction  of  a  certain  result.  There  has  been  nothing  startling,  or  sudden,  but  the  finger  of  Ood  haa  been  upon  tht 
•eries  all  the  way.  It  is  called  nzO  (Sibbab),  the  etymology  itself  being  its  clearest  definition.  It  is  a  brinffing  »homt  ot 
xround  (from  ^"5  a  causality,  yet  with  a  constant  deviation  produced  by  other  causes,  physical  and  moral.  Foi 
ixamplcs,  fee  the  story  ^f  Rehoboam,  1  Kin^,  zii.  2o,  also  2  Chron.  z.  15,  and  other  passages.  In  Arabic  the  primary  i 
wt  SnO  b  lost,  and  the  secondary  ideu  of  caasatioa,  thus  derived,  beoomes  predoioiaaat. 
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displays,  such  as  tliat  of  the  flood,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptian  plagaes,  the  pro 
riding  food  in  the  "Wilderness,  there  is  more  or  less  of  natural  intervention  linked  in  and  di» 
tinctly  mentioned  as  forming  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  process.  And  :hen  again  the  great  natural 
is  so  described  in  Job  nnd  the  Psalms,  that  the  awe  of  the  supernatural  is  upon  us,  and  w« 
receive  the  impression  of  a  divine  presence  as  distinctly  as  though  it  had  been  all  miracle. 

But  it  is  in  the  creative  account  that  this  blending  becomes  most  remarkable.  The  yonng 
nature,  though  strictly  a  nature,  seems  as  near  to  God  as  the  supernatural.  Still  are  they  clearly 
distinguishable.  Two  false  notions  have  warped  our  thinking  here.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
they  are  as  anti-biblical  as  they  are  false.  All  in  creation  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  supernatural ;  all  since  creation  as  the  uninterrupted  natural,  with  the  exception,  here  and 
ibere,  of  a  few  interspersed  miraculous  events.  An  excessive  naturalism  on  the  one  hand  haf 
been  the  counterpart  to  an  excessive  supernaturalism  on  the  other.  Now  the  more  thoroughly 
we  study  Gen.  i.  the  more  it  will  be  found  that  the  strictly  supernatural  is  in  the  beginnings,  or 
rather  in  the  mornings,  of  each  day,  whilst  the  carrying  on,  or  the  completion  of  each  process, 
is  strictly  nature,  the  mora,  as  St.  Augustine  calls  it,  the  pause,  quiescence,  or  evening  in  creation. 
There  is  in  each  of  these  days,  or  these  mornings,  whether  we  regard  them  as  following  or 
precedit^g  the  repose,  a  word  going  forth,  and  then  a  process  of  obedience  to  a  new  law.  Thus 
each  word  is  a  new  power  dropped  into  the  stream  of  a  previous  nature  which  liad,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  word  for  its  beginning.  Hence  creation  is  a  succession  of  growths,  generations,  mbn. 
This  word  is  derived  from  ^b"",  to  give  birth,  just  as  natura  from  naneor^  (j^vais  from  (j>vu>,  or 
genesis  (ytvfais)  from  yiyvonai.  Had  the  old  Hebrew  become  a  philosophical  language  this 
would  have  been  the  order  of  development,  Lange  intimates  that  toledoth,  as  applied  to  the 
generntions  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  was  taken  retroactively  from  the  human  genealogies  after 
mentioned.  We  cannot  think  so.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  starting  or  model  name  for  all  generative 
successions.  First  the  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  then  of  the  human  race,  as  involving 
ever  in  their  reproductions  the  same  mingling  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 

"We  find  a  nature  in  the  very  beginnings  of  life.  It  is  all  prepared  and  waiting  for  the  word, 
but  it  is  nature  when  it  moves.  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth" — "let  the  waters  bring  forth." 
The  first  plants  grow,  whether  slowly  or  suddenly.  They  are  a  production  from  the  earih. 
They  are  brought  forth  according  to  their  species,  with  their  order  or  law  in  them.  As  mbm 
corresponds  to  (f>v(Tis  and  natura,  so  does  the  Hebrew  "pTa  to  the  Greek  <?8or,  I8ia,  and  the  Latin 
tpecies.  This  is  etyinologically  clear  in  the  derivative  ns'Tsn.  It  is  the  outward  form,  ai 
representative  of  and  produced  by  the  inward  form  which  is  the  real  idea,  or  species.  Thus  it  is 
law  from  the  start,  producing  organization,  and  not  law  as  a  mere  name  for,  and  life  as  a  mere 
result  of,  an  outward  mechanically  formed  organic  structure.  That  would  be  sheer  materialism. 
The  process  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  however  diflScult  to  be  understood  conceptually,  is  th« 
opposite  of  the  idea  of  mechanical  formation.  As  Cudworth  forcibly  though  quaintly  expresses 
it  in  his  distinction  between  human  and  divine  art,  God  does  not  stand  on  tlie  outside  like  • 
human  artist,  and  moliminously,  by  means  of  shaping  tools  and  processes,  introduce  his  idea  inU 
the  work.  It  is  the  word  and  the  idea  working  from  within.  The  outward  material  organiza- 
tion is  its  product  instead  of  its  cause. 

It  matters  not  that  this  is  in  another  place  spoken  of  as  a  making.  That  is  merely  a  summary 
ol  the  manner  of  making  as  here  set  forth  in  the  more  detailed  account.  God's  making  a  thing 
intends  every  step  in  its  production.  Thus  the  whole  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth  is  set 
forth  as  a  making  (Gen.  ii.  4),  and  a  making  in  one  day ;  yet  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  ia 
occupied  with  the  six  great  days,  or  successions,  that  intervene  between  the  darkness  and  the 
ohaos  on  the  one  side,  and  man  and  paradise  on  the  other. 

Again,  there  are  cases  wliich  might  seem  the  reverse  of  this,  where  God  is  represented  as  mak- 
ing, forming,  &c.,  in  processes  whicn  are  not  only  natural — so  supposed  to  be — but  ordinary. 
Thus  not  only  the  generic  production  of  humanity,  but  the  individual  generation  is  ascribed  to 
Vim,  just  as  though  it  were  a  creative  process;  and  in  fact  we  do  not  see  how  the  idea  of  their 
being  the  creative  or  the  supernatural  somewhere  in  each  individual  human  generatitm  can  be 
'^nied  by  those  who  condemn  traducianism.    "Before  1  formed  thee  in  the  womb,"  Jer.  i.  6' 
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tt  is  that  same  word  ^s^  which  has  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  employed  of  direct  outward  c» 
mechauic-il  formation,  as  the  artist  forma  a  statae  or  a  picture.  It  is  so  only  when  applied  t» 
bomau  works,  where  the  artist,  as  Cudworth  says,  stands  on  the  outside,  but  as  used  of  God  it 
is  ever  the  inward  formation,  the  tldot,  or  idea,  of  which  the  outward  shape  is  but  the  image  0€ 
(liutXov,  the  mere  representative  of  the  unseen.  See  also  Isaiah  xliv.  2,  24 ;  Isaiah  xliii.  1,  where  it 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  xi3.  See  eepecinUy  Ps.  cxxxix.  16 :  i^ji  c^c^,  ''the  days  they  were 
formed  when  there  was  not  one  in  them,"  which  carries  the  same  idea,  whether  it  refers  to  th« 
generic  or  the  individual  formation.  Had  there  been  no  other  place  in  the  Bible  where  the 
human  generation  is  spoken  of  than  the  one  cited  from  Jerem.  L  5,  it  might  have  been  thought 
(if  we  follow  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  some  will  insist  upon  applying  to  Genesis)  that 
the  prophet  was  directly  and  mechanically  created.  Hence  the  idea  as  well  as  the  interpretatioa 
is  capable  of  reversaL  If  it  means  a  process,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  when  thus  used  of  the 
individual  gcstjition,  it  may  denote,  and  probably  does  denote,  an  analogous  process  in  the  creative 
account,  where  it  is  used  of  man,  just  as  ri'SS  and  s<i3,  with  no  more  of  the  outward  or  mechan 
ical  in  the  one  cast;  than  in  the  other. 

Only  let  us  keep  to  the  old  Hebrew  mi^des  of  thinking  and  speaking,  and  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  naturalism.  It  is  God's  nature  that  we  read  of  in  Genesis.  If  life  is  said  to  come  from 
the  waters,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  upon  these  same  waters  the  Spirit  brooded  in  the  firet 
mysterious  night  of  creation.  If  it  is  naturalism,  it  is  the  naturalism  of  the  Bible ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  such  plain  declarations  of  birth,  growth,  succession,  law,  generation — one  thing 
coming  out  of  another — should  have  been  so  much  overlooked.  It  is  because  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  Word,  or  Logo?,  in  nature,  has  so  fallen  out  of  our  theology,  that  we  dread  so 
much  the  appearance  of  naturalism.  In  proportion  as  we  have  lost  that  true  Scriptural  idt-a  of 
Bupernaturalism,  which  sees  no  inconsistency  in  such  blendings,  are  we  driven  to  the  dogmatic 
or  arbitrary  supernaturalism  to  defend  our  religious  ideas  from  the  equally  dogmatic  and  arbitrary 
naturalism  of  modern  science.  We  have  endeavored  to  be  brief,  but  the  reader  is  requested  to 
compare  the  hints  here  given,  with  the  unmistakable  language  of  the  Scripture.  Instantaneous 
creations  there  might  have  been,  for  anything  our  reason  could  say  to  the  contrary;  but  the 
actual  creation  in  the  Bible  is  set  forth  as  a  succession.  It  is  a  series  of  r*.ibr,  or  generations, 
each  one  revealing  those  unseen  things  of  God  from  which  are  made  the  things  that  do  appear. 
The  other  mode  would  have  been  to  as  the  revelation  of  a  fact  or  facts  alone.  As  we  have  it 
given  unto  ns,  it  is  a  revelation  of  something  more  and  higher,— of  law,  of  process, — of  artistic 
beauty. — of  architectural  wis<lom.  It  is  not  the  power  alone,  but  the  very  mind  of  God,  that  is 
shown  to  us.  The  one  would  have  been  a  creation  simply  in  space ;  Gt>d  has  seen  fit  to  reveal 
to  us  a  creation  in  time,  as  well  as  in  space,  and  this  is  inseparable  from  the  ideas  of  succession, 
series,  causation — in  a  word,  of  nature,  begitming  in  the  supernatural,  yet  having  its  law  given 
to  it,  and  capable  of  yielding  obedience  to  that  law. 


PART  y. 

HOW  WAS  THE  CREATIVE  HISTORY  REVEALED! 

HoLnntss,  sublimity,  truthfulness, — these  are  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Ihonghiful  reader  of  the  First  of  Genesis.  There  is  meant  by  this  its  subjective  truthfulnesa 
ft  is  no  invention.  The  one  who  first  wrote  it  down,  or  first  spoke  it  to  human  ears,  had  a  pw. 
feet  conscious  conviction  of  the  presence  to  his  mind  of  the  scenes  so  vividly  described,— wheth« 
given  to  him  in  vision  or  otherwise.^and  a  firm  belief  in  a  great  objective  reality  represented 
by  them.  It  is  equally  evident,  too,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  one  conceiving  mind.  It  never 
grew  like  a  myth  or  legend.  It  is  one  total  conception,  perfect  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts 
It  bears  no  evidence  of  being  a  story  artificially  made  to  represent  an  idea,  oi  a  system  of  id-na. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  ideal  about  it.  It  presents  on  its  very  face  the  serious  impression  of 
'aet  believed,  and  given  forth  as  thus  believed,  however  the  original  representation  may  havt 
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been  made  to  the  first  liuman  soul  that  received  it.  Myths  and  legends  are  the  products  ol 
time;  they  have  a  growth;  we  can,  in  general,  tell  how  and  whence  they  came,  and  after  what 
manner  they  have  received  their  mythical  form.  Thus,  other  ancient  cosmogonies,  though  bear- 
ing evidence  of  derivation  from  the  one  in  Genesis,  have  had  their  successive  accretions  and 
deposits  of  physical,  legend;iry,  and  mythological  strata.  This  stands  alone  in  the  world,  lik« 
the  primeval  granite  of  the  Himalaya  among  the  later  geological  formations.  It  has  nothing 
national  about  it.  It  is  no  more  Jewish  than  it  is  Assyrian,  Oiialdroan,  Indian,  Persian,  oi 
Egyptian.  It  is  found  among  the  preserved  Jewish  writings,  but  there  is  nothing,  except  ita 
pure  monotheistic  aspect,  which  would  assign  it  to  that  people  rather  than  to  any  other.  If  the 
Jews  derived  it  from  others,  as  is  often  affirmed,  then  is  it  something  very  wonderful,  something 
utterly  the  reverse  of  the  usual  process,  that  they  should  have  so  stripped  it  of  all  national  or 
sect  features,  and  given  it  such  a  sublime  aspect  of  universalism,  so  transcending,  ajjparently, 
all  local  or  partial  history. 

It  is  no  imitation.  Copies  may  have  been  made  from  it,  more  or  less  deformed,  but  this  is  an 
original  painting.  Tlie  evidence  is  fnuiid  in  its  simplicity,  unity,  and  perfect  consistency;  whilst 
in  all  others  the  marks  of  the  traditional  derivation  are  to  be  detected.  Overloaded  additions, 
incongruous  mixtures,  inharmonious  touches,  all  prove  that  the  execution  and  the  original 
design,  the  outline  and  the  deformed  or  crowded  filling  up,  are  from  difierent  and  very  di^imilar 
sources.  Take  the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  original  formlessness,  the  primeval  darkness, 
the  brooding  spirit,  the  going  forth  of  the  light,  or  the  first  mcrning,  the  uprising  of  the 
firmament,  the  emerging  of  the  land  from  the  waters,  and  compare  it  with  the  Greek  fables 
derived  from  the  Egyptian,  and  which  Hesiod  has  given  as  the  traditional  cosmogony.  How  is 
all  this  sublime  imagery  transformed  and  deformed  in  the  mythical  genealogy  that  tells  us  how 
from  Ciiaos  (the  yawning  abyss)  were  born  Night  and  Erebus,  and  how  from  them  arose  the 
./Ether  and  the  Day,  and  how  afterwards  Earth  was  born,  from  whom,  and  "like  to  itself  on 
all  sides  surrounding,"  came  "starry  Ouranos!  "  There  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Greek  or 
Egyptian  cosmogony  had  its  origin  in  this  ante-historical,  ante-mythical  account,  but  no  le?8 
clear  is  it  that  the  pure,  the  holy,  the  consistent,  the  sublimely  monotheistic  narrative  was  the 
most  ancient,  and  tliat  these  deformities  grew  out  of  the  nature-worship,  whether  pantheistic 
or  polytheistic,  which,  in  the  course  of  human  depravity,  succeeded  the  earlier,  mure  grandly 
simple,  and  less  a^sumingly  pliiloso[)hic  idea  of  the  world  and  its  one  creator. 

It  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Bible  account  that  it  has  no  philosophy,  and  no  appearance  of 
any  philosophy,  either  in  the  abstract  form,  or  in  that  earlier  poetical  form  which  tlie  first 
philosophy  assumed.  Its  statements  of  grand  facts  have  no  appearance  of  bias  in  favor  of  any 
class  of  ideas.  Its  great  antiquity  is  beyond  dispute;  it  is  older,  certainly,  than  history  or 
philosophy.  It  was  before  the  dawning  of  anything  called  science,  as  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that 
everything  is  denoted  by  its  simplest  phenomenal  or  optical  name.  There  is  no  assigning  of  non- 
apparent  causations,  except  the  continual  going  forth  of  the  mighty  Woid.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  connection  between  it  and  any  mythical  poetry.  The  holy  sublimity  that  per- 
vades it  is  at  war  with  the  idea  of  direct  and  conscious  forgery,  designed  to  impose  on  others, 
and  the  thonglit  of  it  as  a  mere  work  of  genius,  having  its  interest  in  a  display  of  inventive  and 
descriptive  talent,  is  inconsistent  with  every  notion  we  can  form  of  the  thinking  and  aims  of  that 
early  youth  of  the  human  race.  It  was  not  the  age  then,  nor  till  long  after,  of  literary  forgeries 
or  fancy-tales.  We  are  shut  up  to  tlie  conclusion  of  its  subjective  truthfulness,  and  its  subjective 
authenticity.  At  a  very  early  day,  to  which  no  profane  history  or  chronology  reaches,  some 
man  who  was  not  a  philosopher,  not  a  poet,  not  a  fable-maker,  but  one  who  "  walked  with  God,'' 
and  was  possessed  of  a  most  devout  and  reverent  spirit — some  such  man,  having  a  power  of 
conception  surpassing  the  ordinary  human,  or  else  inspired  from  above,  had  present  to  his  soul 
in  some  way,  and  first  wrote  down,  or  uttered  in  words,  this  most  wonderful  and  sublime  account 
oi  the  origin  of  the  world  and  man.  He  believed,  too,  what  he  wrote  or  uttered.  He  we* 
oonscious  of  some  source,  whether  by  words  or  vision,  whence  he  had  received  it,  and  he  ba<! 
■o  doubt  of  its  relation  to  an  outward  objective  truth  which  it  purported  to  set  forth. 

Even  as  a  mere  subjective  reality,  such  a  picture,  in  such  a  soul,  and  at  such  an  early  daj 
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presents  a  question  of  deepest  interest.  But  whence  carae  it!  Not  simply,  who  first  wrote  iti 
bat  who  or  what  first  put  into  the  human  mind  the  wondrous  ideas  cntained  in  that  early  writing 
vnxn  nx:  earn  nx  s^ibx  st-is  r^rx"!2,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth?"  To  ascribe  it  to  traditlm  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  onlr  going  bncii  upon  our  steps,  to 
oome  at  last  to  one  who  first  gave  it  as  a  whole;  for,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  growth  about  it.  Xo  knowledge  of  it  couM  have  come  from  tradition.  Other  parts  of 
Scripture  either  fall  within  historical  times,  or  they  narrate  events  whose  story  might  have  com 
down  from  eye-witnesses.  This  could  have  had  no  witnesses,  and  could  appeal  to  none.  I 
relates  to  things  transcending  all  horann  experience,  all  possible  human  knowledge.  The  very 
assuming  to  narrate  is  a  claim  to  inspiration,  or  of  knowledge  believed  to  have  been  obtained  in 
Borne  divine  or  praeternatural  v,ay.  As  something  thought  out  by  the  human  soul  alone,  even 
in  the  highest  exercise  of  its  h'ghest  genius,  it  could  iiave  commanded  no  respect.  It  would 
immediately  have  been  met  by  the  challenge,  Job  xxxviii.  4:  "Where  wast  thou  when  Gn)d  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Knowest  thou  it  because  thou  wast  then  born,  or  because  the 
number  of  thy  days  is  ^r eat  ? " 

We  are  driven  thon  to  the  same  supposition  that  Is  indulged  in  respect  to  prophecy.  If  that 
is  vision  in  the  fiit»»re.  this  is  vision  in  the  past.  It  was  an  impression  made  upon  the  soul, 
whrther  regaroed  as  wholly  subjective,  or  as  connected  with  some  outward  vocal  causality 
Viewing  it  as  a  revelation,  there  comes  strongly  to  us  the  conviction  that  it  must  have  been 
something  m()re  than  a  menage  in  bare  words.  Without  the  vision  conceptions  which  they  call 
op,  word*  are  powerless,  and,  though  necessary  in  the  ordinary  transmission  to  other  minds, 
would  hnv)  been  an  inferior  medium  for  the  first  conveyance  of  the  ideas  or  images  to  the  first 
conoeiTi»)^  human  souL  We  are  always  to  remember,  too.  that  the  image  or  conception  is  itself 
a  langDi'.gfi  representing  the  remoter  fact,  or  the  remoter  idea,  even  as  it  is  itself  represented  to 
others  by  understood  w<irdf^.  In  ordinary  historical  revelation,  words,  articulated  or  suggested, 
may  be  first,  since  the  conceptions  linked  with  them  are  familiar  and  easily  follow ;  though  in 
this  case  it  would  still  be  revelation,  still  entitled  to  the  name  inspiration,  even  if  the  higher 
divine  author  employed  merely  the  truthful  memory  of  holy  truthful  men.  In  considering,  how- 
ever, the  case  of  the  original  presentation  of  facts  utterly  unknown,  and  of  which  the  human 
mind  had  previcu?ly  no  types  or  conceptions,  the  question  as-umes  a  new  aspect.  It  comes  to  ui 
in  this  form:  Will  revealing  words,  merely,  call  up  the  most  vivid  picture  (for  in  either  method 
it  is  only  s  K''-tare  that  the  mind  has),  or  will  revealing  pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily 
suggest  tho  'jest  words  as  the  only  medium  of  transmission  to  other  minds?  Will  word-painting 
give  the  n'.03t  distinct  conceptions  of  this  terra  incognita,  or  will  vision-painting  call  out  the  best 
language  wherewith  to  describe  it?  If  the  latter  view  seems  the  mo^t  rational,  as  well  as  more 
in  analogy  with  the  style  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  then  may  we  believe  that  creation  was 
thus  presented  to  this  prophet  of  the  past,  this  seeb  of  the  unknown,  or  rather  of  the  utterly 
nnknowable.  ante-creative  history.  We  mny  go  farther  than  this.  It  may  well  be  donbted 
whether,  without  vision  in  the  first  place,  or  as  dependent  solely  on  naked  worda  it  would  not 
have  given  the  dimmest  images  to  the  first  imaging  mind,  if  it  had  not,  rather,  failed  to  impart 
»ny  conception. 

Behind  tliis  picture,  or  this  vision  representation,  lay  the  ineffable  ideas ;  and,  therefore,  the 
bare  facts  in  their  grand  outline,  or  the  bare  succession,  are  thus  vividly  limned,  as  best  repre- 
senting what  words,  without  such  successive  scenes,  would  have  much  leas  adequately  conveyed. 
Or  we  mny  suppose  it  presented  subjectively  to  both  senses.  There  were  vision  voices  as  well 
•s  vision  sights.  Certain  awful  words  were  heard,  and  the  callings  and  the  namings,  about 
which  there  has  been  so  much  speculation,  and  which,  when  regarded  as  actual  parts  of  creation, 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  difficulty,  were  as  subjectively  real  (that  is,  real  parts  of  the  visionX 
•8  tlie  gatherings  and  the  ditidings.  They  were  beard  as  John  "heard  a  great  voice  out  of 
heaven,"  or  as  Daniel  heard  "  the  speaking  between  the  banks  of  Ulai,"  or  as  Ezekiel  heard 
'*  the  noise  of  the  cherubic  wings,  like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  speech,  the  voiot 
of  ihe  Almighty."  So  Balaam  "heard  the  words  of  God  and  saw  the  visions  of  El  Shaddai;* 
ke  "  leheld  that  which  was  not  nig\  and  saw  that  which  was  not  now.''''    Kemote  time  an^ 
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remote  ?pace  were  brought  together  upon  the  canvas.    May  we  not  believe  this  of  the  greatei 
and  ho.ier  prophet  of  creation,  in  liis  vision  of  the  ineflfable  past? 

K  tl  •  theory  may  be  indulged,  then  may  we  also  reverently  endeavor  to  imagine  something 
of  the  j)rocess  in  this  creative  representation,  as  we  may  gather  it  from  tlie  language  in  which 
it  has  been  described.  The  vision  opens  with  what  the  seek  can  only  paint  in  words  as  a  thoht 
wabhohu,  a  void  and  formless  earth.  The  terms  themselves,  though  well  translated,  show  tht 
imperfection  of  langunge,  and  yet  they  are,  doubtless,  the  best  that  could  have  been  employed. 
They  are  inspired  languiige,  too,  because  most  directly  suggested  by  the  inspired  vision.  The 
BEEB  was  in  that  state  of  initial  contemplation  to  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  carried  back  in 
the  reversed  picture,  where  he  sees  the  earth  returning  again  to  the  primeval  desolation:  "? 
beheld  the  earih,  and  lo,  it  was  witliout  form  and  void,  mm  inn ;  and  I  looked  to  the  heavens, 
and  they  had  no  light,"  Jerem.  iv.  23.  This  is  the  beginning.  It  is  a  vision  of  darkness  resting  on 
a  formless  abyss.  There  is  something,  whether  sound  or  vision,  or  both  combined,  tliat  givei 
the  impression  of  a  Spirit  hovering  over  the  waters,  or  breathing  upon  their  vast  surface,  or 
commencing  the  pulsations  of  life  in  their  deep  interior.  It  is  the  beginning  of  nature.  And 
now  he  hears  a  mighty  voice  saying:  "Let  there  be  light."  Obedient  to  the  "Word  the  liglit 
comes  forth  (*'k  ctkotovs,  says  the  Apostle  in  his  inteipretation  of  this  pictorial  language,  2  Cor 
iv.  6)  out  of  the  darkness.  The  first  elemental  division  is  seen  taking  place.  It  is  a  dividing  of 
the  light  from  the  dnrkness. 

Again,  a  voice  that  calls  it  good,  and  is  heard  giving  the  names  qt^,  nb^^,  yom,  la-y-la,  Day, 
Night,  to  this  first  creative  contrast.  A  solemn  pause  succeeds.  One  creative  period,  one  great 
time  succession,  is  past,  and  again  goes  forth  the  Word.  And  now  a  sky,  a  heaven,  presents 
itself,  though  all  is  fluid  still.  It  is  a  phenomenon  as  strange  as  it  is  beautiful  and  sublime. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  waters  above  and  waters  below,  with  an  optical  firmament,  like  the 
Revelation  sea  of  glass,  seeming  to  divide  them  from  each  other.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  phe 
nomenal,  or  optical,  rejiresentation  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  clouds  sailing  in  it,  and  the  rain 
mysteriously  suspended  in  the  upper  spaces, — a  matter  which  even  now  sc'ence  finds  it  diflBcult 
to  understand.*  Or,  with  Lange  and  others,  we  may  interpret  it  as  denoting  the  separation 
between  the  lower  waters  proper  and  the  upper  aethereal  fluid.  In  either  case,  that  which  is 
beheld  is  the  actual  appearance,  or  the  optical  word  representing  the  fact,  or  state  in  nature 
lying  back  of  it,  conceived  according  to  the  science,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  seee,  and  expressed 
in  articulate  or  written  words  according  to  such  conception.  Thus  we  may  take  "waters  above 
and  waters  below  "  as  simply  the  expression  of  such  conception,  the  grand  fact  revealed  being  the 
production,  on  the  second  day,  or  period,  of  that  natural  state  of  things  which  is  actually  repre- 
sented by  the  sky  and  atinosphere.  Or  we  may  take  it  without  such  explanation  as  denoting  a^ 
nature  or  state  of  things  long  gone,  and  which  has  little  or  nothing  corresp  nding  to  it  in  any 
present  aspect  of  the  world.  The  "  waters  above  and  waters  below  "  may  have  been  an  actual 
condition,  an  actual  stage  in  the  creative  process  thus  revealed  in  vision,  as  no  science  could  ever 
have  revealed  it — an  "  old  heavens,"  in  fact,  that  passed  away  at  or  before  the  introduction  of 
the  "new  heavens"  and  new  firmament  of  the  fourth  day.  For  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  sekr'b 
view,  and  according  to  the  very  consistency  of  the  account  itself,  this  vision  of  "  waters  above' 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  firmamental  phenomena  of  that  later  period.  Should  any 
one,  in  the  name  of  science,  declare  this  to  be  impossible,  or  deny  tliat  there  could  ever  have 
been  any  reality  in  nature,  or  in  tlie  history  of  our  planet,  represented  by  such  a  conception,  let 
him  take  one  of  the  largest  telescojies  and  turn  it  to  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Wliy  might  not  such 
a  phenomenon  have  been  exhibited  by  oar  "  earth  and  heavens"  in  that  early  semi-chaotic  state 
to  which  Saturn,  according  to  our  best  science,  now  bears  so  close  a  resemblance?  IIow  are 
these  rings  supported,  whether  liquid  or  aerial  ?     If  liquid,  the  state  of  things  would  c<iTrespond 

•  "  Understandest  thou  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ?  "  Job  xxxvii.  16,— the  law  of  gravity  in  the  cloudx,  Z~  ""'i"bEO  , 
Kbralionet  nubium,  the  weighings  or  suspensions  of  the  clouds,— how  they  are  supported  in  the  air,  and  how  thfir  cuutcnti 
are  condensed  and  poured  upon  the  earth  I  <Se«  Umbreit ;  also  ch.  xxxvi.  27  :  "When  he  maketh  biuiiU  ihr  drops  ol 
water,  and  fo'  "ipor  they  distil  rain."  There  is  something  yet  to  be  learned  before  this  ancient  challenge  1«  frJlj 
usswered. 
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exactly  to  the  language  of  the  text,  and,  if  so,  the  possibility  of  oar  earth  having  once  presented 
a  similar  appearance  would  not  be  aaworthy  the  attention  either  of  the  Biblical  student  or  tb4 
man  of  science. 

But  to  return  to  the  creative  scene ;  at  this  stage  again  there  comes  in  the  imago  vocu.— 
"And  Grod  called  the  firmament  heaven"  (n^o3,  heights).  Tliere  is  another  naming,  anoihet 
Toice  of  benediction,  another  solemn  pause;  the  second  vision  closes,  and  thus  "there  is  as 
evening  and  a  morning,  day  second." 

And  now  a  third  command  is  heard,  like  the  voices  that  attest  the  opening  of  the  Revelatioa' 
seals,  and  a  new  earth  appears  emerging  from  the  waters.  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is 
no  time  here, — time,  we  mean,  as  est'mated  or  measured  duration;  for  there  is  nothing  whereby 
to  measure  it  outside  of  the  events  themselves.  Tnere  is  no  fixed  index  of  movement,  wliether 
constint  or  changing,  or  of  any  constant  or  varying  rate  of  change.  It  is  time  only  as  succession, 
or  rather  the  successions  are  themselves  the  times, — the  great  d^vidings,  the  solemn  pauses,  the 
new  appearing^,  making  the  evenings  and  li.e  mornings  of  the  numbered  days.  It  is  "from 
01am  to  01am"  (Ps.  xc.  2),  from  age  to  age.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  rhange  in  nature 
produced  by  the  Word,  and  the  number  and  order  of  these  changes  and  snccessions  is  the  great 
matter  of  revelation.  "Not  how  long,'''  as  Delitzsch  well  says,  "but  how  many  time*  God 
created,"  is  the  essential  idea  intended  t )  be  set  forth.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  either  of 
time  or  space.  An  hour,  regarded  as  blank  duraticm,  has  no  more  reality  than  an  unrelated 
inch  or  foot.  Since,  then,  an  outside  measured  time  is  one  of  the  things  created,  it  cannot  be  the 
measure  of  creation  itself. 

But  again  the  vision  changes,  and  lo,  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  The  old  rahia  has 
pas'^d  away,  and  a  new  firmament  appears,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  They  are  light*  in 
the  heavens  (n'^'ifs).  So  the  seeb  calls  them, — lights  of  greater  and  of  lesser  splendor.  He 
does  not  speak  of  tliem  as  globes,  or  solid  bodies,  according  to  the  ideas  derived  from  our  modem 
astronomy,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  no  conception,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  simplicity 
and  silenc3  of  the  account,  no  revelation.  They  were  to  him  simply  lights  in  the  firmament, 
and  nothing  more;  even  as  to  us,  with  all  our  science,  they  are  still  but  images  in  our  near 
heavens, — optical  appearances  comparatively  close  by  us,  though  made  by  a  far-off"  causality. 
Such  a  statement  may  not  seem  easy  or  natural  to  some  minds  affected  by  certain  scientific  pre- 
judgments ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  its  being  literal  fact.  The  sun  we  see  is  simply  an  appear- 
ance. These  heavenly  lights,  as  they  are  reflected  and  refracted  in  our  near  atmospherical  sky, 
or  rakia,  are  just  as  much  images  as  the  spectrara  that  is  art  fically  cast  in  the  astronomer's  observ- 
atory. Their  ruling  or  dominion,  as  mentioned  Gen.  i.  16,  is  not,  primarily,  a  physical  or  dy- 
namical power  (though  this  may  be  included  in  the  language  when  science  discovers  it),  but  a 
time-regulating,  and,  in  this  way,  a  life-regulating  dominion.  As  lights  t )  this  earth,  the  only 
po"nt  of  view  in  which  they  are  earliest  regarded,  the  seonic  date  of  their  appearance  is  all  that 
is  given  in  this  creative  vision,  whilst  their  antecedent  materiality  in  time,  as  well  as  their  remote 
cans  dity  in  space,  are  left  to  the  inference  of  human  reason,  and  the  discoveries  of  human  science. 
The  one  of  these  ideas,  namely,  that  the  material  origin  of  the  sun  and  stars  dates  from  the 
earliest  creative  period,  antecedent,  remotely  antecedent,  perhaps,  to  their  appearance  in  our 
terrene  firmament,  is  commonly  received  without  difiBculty,  and  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the 
literal  consistency  of  the  account  itself.  It  has  never  been  maintained  that  the  matter  of  the 
sun  was  created,  or  even  organized,  on  the  fourth  day.  This  being  so  held  in  respect  to  the 
remote  time  origin  of  this  firmamental  light,  there  is  really  no  more  diflBculty  in  regarding  in  a 
similar  manner  that  distant  power,  or  entity,  in  space  with  which  the  pltenoraenon  is  connected. 
Both  are  extra  visionem  ;  both  lay  equally  on  the  outride  in  this  account  of  the  fourth  day  liav- 
ing  relation  only  to  the  phenomenal  changes  which  took  place  in  our  earth  or  its  near  surround- 
ing atmospherical  heavens.  The  connection  between  this  light  in  the  celestial  mirror,  and  a  xnsA 
»ody  95.000,000  miles  distant,  was  left  to  the  progress  in  knowledge  to  be  made  by  the  human 
faculties  which  God  meant  should  be  exercised  in  such  discoveries.  We  see  in  this  a  reason,  it 
may  be  reverently  said,  why  the  time  element,  especially  as  order  of  succession,  enters  so  much 
wore  into  the  creative  account  than  any  revelation  in  space.    The  relative  distances  and  aoa^ni 
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tudes  of  the  worlds  lie  more  within  the  range  of  hnman  knowledge;  the  ages  or  periods  of  th« 
kosmos,  involving  as  they  do  the  supernatural,  are  almost  wholly  beyond  it.  "  By  faith  we  undcp 
stand  that  the  worlds  (the  al^vts  or  time  worlds)  were  framed  (put  in  order,  KdTrjprla-^ai.)  by  th€ 
Word  of  God,"  Heb.  xi.  3.  Science  can  never  get  out  of  the  mitural  as  a  fixe  1  course  of  thingn 
once  established  and  now  continuing,  of  which  it  mny  be  said  -js  \n^»,  "  and  it  was  so,"  or  became 
firm.  She  can  never  attain  to  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  it  is  that  she  has  ever  had  more 
t.j  do  with  the  space  than  with  the  time  process,  with  things  as  they  are,  than  as  they  came  to 
be.  The  ten  times  repeated  way-yomer  (and  God  said),  the  mighty  utterances  of  "  Him  wiiose 
outgoings  are  of  old,  from  the  days  of  eternity"  (Mic.  v.  1),  the  six  great  evolutions  in  the 
•arth's  genesis,  no  science  could  ever  determine,  or  hope  to  determine ;  although,  "  from  the 
things  that  are  yet  seen,"  or  from  footprints  that  are  left  of  those  "outgoings,"  she  might  infer, 
in  general,  that  the  earth  had  a  vast  antiquity,  immeasurable  by  any  computations  drawn  from 
present  astronomical  arrangements. 

And  so  we  might  proceed  through  all  the  subsequent  pictorial  stages  in  the  supposed  vision 
process,  but  reverence  would  require  us  to  stop  with  what  is  sufficient  to  give  an  intimation  of 
the  probable  method  of  revealing.  It  closes  with  the  appearance  of  man,  the  divine  presence 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  completed  work,  and  the  solemn  benedict'on,  as  it  is  now  heard  ris- 
ing to  the  superlative  in  the  utterance:  "all  good,"  nsna  ma,  "exceeding  good."  Thus  "the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  are  finished,  with  all  their  hosts,"  as  these  appeared  in  the  o])tical  firm- 
ament that  bounded  the  seer's  view,  as  it  does,  in  strictness,  all  human  vision.  Science  claims 
to  have  pierced  beyond  it, — to  have  thrown  back  the  flammantia  mcenia  mundi,  and  to  have 
brought  the  far-ofi'  nigh.  All  that  she  has  yet  discovered,  liowever,  is  relative  distance, 
magnitude,  motions,  dynamical  laws,  and  mathematical  ratios.  She  has  constructed  a  splendid 
orrery  in  the  heavens ;  but  in  all  that  relates  to  life,  and  rationality,  and  spiritual  being,  the 
skies  are  as  silent  as  of  old.  They  still  shut  us  in, — our  earth  and  near  surrounding  optical 
heavens.  Of  their  real  hosts  we  know  no  more  than  God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  other 
ways.  Of  anything  above  man,  or  beyond  man,  we  have,  from  science,  no  greater  facilities  of 
conception  than  belonged  to  David,  or  Daniel,  or  Pythagoras.  Number,  motion,  space  relations, 
optical  changes,  serving  as  diagrams  for  the  exposition  of  mathematical  ideas, — these  are  all  we 
see  in  the  heavens,  all  we  hnow.  It  is  indeed  much,  scientifically,  but  it  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  substantial  being.  For  this,  in  all  beyond  our  earth,  we  are  as  much 
dependent  on  revelation,  or  on  the  imagination,  as  the  first  recipients  of  the  creative  vision. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  language  used  in  reference  to  the  fourth  day  is  phenomenal, 
but  a  careful  study,  we  think,  will  discover  that  this  feature  exists,  more  or  less,  throughout, 
making  it  all  the  more  easy  to  receive  the  vision  theory  of  its  inspiration.  It  is  "  by  faith  in  the 
things  unseen,''^  as  defined  in  a  later  Scripture  (Heb.  xi.  1,  3),  or  faith  in  the  voovfxfvn,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  (f)aivofjLfva,  "that  we  understand  {voovntv,  perceive  intellectually)  tiiat  the  worlds 
(the  aiMPfi)  were  put  in  order  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  that  are  seen  (phenomena) 
were  made  from  things  that  do  not  appear  "  (ex  iwoisibilibus  tisibilia  fierent).  But  the  earlier 
revelation  in  Genesis  is  made  through  the  sense,  and  to  the  sense,  primarily,  leaving  to  the  later 
faith,  and  to  science  as  employed  by  it,  to  divine  a  priori^  or  to  discover  by  induction,  the  more 
interior  causalities,  or  the  more  remotely  distant  powers  which  these  primary  universal  phen- 
omena represent. 

With  the  science,  however,  of  this  old  narrator  we  have  little  to  do.  For  the  purposes  of 
interpretation  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  maintained  is  the  subjective  truthfulness  and  consistency 
of  the  picture.  It  was  not  a  theory,  not  a  fancy,  or  a  guess, — much  less  a  designed  forgery. 
Buch  sights  were  seen,  such  voices  were  heard,  by  some  one  in  the  early  time,  and  he  has  most 
faithfully  and  graphically  narrated  them  to  us.  The  style  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  this. 
It  carries  the  infernal  evidence  that  it  is  a  telling  from  the  eye,  whether  the  outward  or  tho 
Inward  eye,  rather  than  from  the  ear.  Calling  it  a  dream,  or  a  vision,  does  not  detract  from  its 
lignificance  or  its  glory.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  that  here.  The  view  taken  of  the 
probable  subjective  process  is  simply  in  aid  of  interpretation,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  les« 
than  getting  at  the  true  conception  of  the  writer  from  the  language  employed,  whether  thai 
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langQHgo  waa  tlie  effect  or  the  c;iuse  of  sach  conception.  The  absolute  truthfulness  of  the 
account,  or  of  that  which  it  represents,  presents  another  question.  This  is  connected  with  th« 
abs:tliit«  verity  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  general,  as  grounded  upon  its  whole  extemftl  and 
internal  evidence. 

We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  analogy  of  prophecy.  If  the  vision  theory  is  in  harmony 
frith  the  best  riew  of  prophetical  inspiration,  as  sanctioned  by  so  many  passages  of  Scripture,  it 
is  stUl  more  demanded  in  the  present  case ;  since  the  future  is  not  so  sharply  divided  from  th 
present,  as  the  present  and  the  future  both  from  the  ante-creative  past.  In  both  the  propheti 
and  the  cresitive  representation  words  may  form  a  part  of  the  vision,  as  res  gesta,  whilst  the 
general  narrating  language  is  that  wiiich  is  prompted  by  the  vision.  In  such  case,  though  called 
the  writer's  own  langunge,  it  is  none  the  less  the  language  of  revelation,  and  none  the  less  may 
the  Scripture  that  records  it  be  said  to  be  verbally  inspired.  The  sights  seen,  the  voices  heard, 
the  emotions  aroused,  are  just  those  adapted  to  bring  out  the  very  words  the  seeb  actually  nses, 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  very  best  words  that  could  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Hence 
we  may  truly  say  it  is  the  language  of  the  divine  inspirer  as  well  as  that  of  the  human  narrator. 
The  description  being  given  from  the  bare  optical,  rather  than  from  any  reflexive  scientific  stand- 
point more  or  less  advanced,  becomes,  on  this  very  account,  the  more  vivid  as  well  as  the  more 
universal.  It  is  a  language  read  and  understood  by  all.  What  lies  behind  it  will  be  conceived 
according  to  the  state  of  knowledge,  true  or  false.  We  may  confess  the  inadequacy  of  such 
language,  not  because  better  could  have  been  employed,  or  other  words  could  have  done  as  well, 
but  because  the  best  words  which  the  inspired  mind  can  use,  or  the  uninspired  mind  receive, 
necessarily  fall  short  even  of  the  vividness  of  the  vision  reality,  and  still  farther  short  of  the 
ineffable  truth  which  that  vision  represents.  Any  use  of  scientific  language,  whether  the  Ptol- 
emaia  or  the  Newtonian,  or  that  of  a  thousand  years  hence,  would  be  still  remote  from  this 
ineffable  truth,  whil-t  it  would  be  a  seeming  endorsement  of  its  absolute  accuracy.  Indeed,  the 
language  may  be  rightly  said  to  be  inspired,  though  no  words  at  all  are  used,  or  even  when  the 
inspiration  itself  may  be  pure  vision,  or  even  pure  emotion  elevating  the  thoughts  and  concep- 
tion''. In  either  case,  the  words  which  are  the  result  are  God's  words,  the  last  best  profluct  of 
the  inspiring  power,  all  the  more  vivid  and  emotional  in  the  reader  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
having  come  through  such  a  process  of  spiritual  chemistry  (as  we  may  call  it)  in  the  real  human 
life  and  human  emotion  of  the  inspired  medium.  In  this  way  all  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
are  inspired  words, — "  pure  words,  as  silver  tried,  purified  seven  times,"  Ps.  xii.  7. 

Whatever  be  the  human  faculty  employed  as  the  medium,  whether  it  be  the  understanding 
elevated  and  purified  by  a  divine  emotion,  or  a  vivid  imaging  power  snpernaturally  arou>ed  in 
a  state  of  trance  or  ecstasis,  or  simply  a  holy  and  truthful  human  memory,  the  words  resulting 
have  passed  through  a  refining  process  in  which  they  carry  with  them  the  divine  truth,  not  as  a 
mere  mechanical  massage,  but  in  aU  the  vividness  and  fulness  of  the  human  conception.  Thus 
they  are  divine  words,  although  at  the  same  time,  most  human.  We  may  therefore  study  them 
with  confidence.  They  are  not  arbitrary,  and  open  to  disparaging  criticism,  except  as  to  theii 
textual  accuracy.  Human  as  the  language  of  the  Bible  is,  it  is  still  God's  medium,  and  we  can 
never  exhaust  its  meaning.  The  process  of  learning  from  it,  therefore,  must  be  the  reverse  of 
that  by  which  it  is  communicated.  It  is  a  going  back,  up  the  stream,  and  towards  the  fountain- 
hend.  Through  the  words  of  the  inspired  writer  we  get  at  his  images,  from  these  we  ascend  to 
his  thoughts  and  their  inspiring  emotions,  and  in  these,  again,  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  that  higher 
life  and  verity  of  which  the  inspired  conception  is  the  best  human  representative. 

Words  suggesting  images,  or  images  suggesting  words:  the  first  would  be  called  th« 
objective  method  (whether  such  words  were  miraculously  articulated  to  the  ear,  or  whispered 
to  the  mind),  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  would  not  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  subjec- 
tive as  the  other, — since  in  both  cases,  the  imperfect  human  conception,  whether  of  words  or 
things,  or  of  words  or  images,  must  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  revealing  process.  In  this 
objective  view  there  remains,  in  all  its  force,  the  great  difficulty  arising  from  those  passajjes  in 
which  God  is  represented  as  speaking,  calling,  naming,  iSrc.  We  are  comi*lled  to  take  ;t  as  an 
internal  srticulate  speaking,  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  some  other  language,  or  else  to  hold  that  then 
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is  in  the  account  a  mixture  of  the  figurative  and  ihe  literal  style.  In  the  subjective,  or  visioc 
view,  the  difficulty  vanis^hes;  and  this  is  a  great  argument  in  its  favor.  In  vision,  one  part  is  aa 
real,  that  is,  as  much  seen  and  heard  by  the  seee,  as  the  other.  A  great  power  dividing,  a  great 
"''oice  speaking,  a  great  presence  surveying  the  effects  produced  and  pionouncing  it  good,  are  al 
••epresented  to  his  ecstatic  consciousness,  and  he  relates  it  just  as  it  was  beheld  and  heard.  Thus, 
too,  there  vanishes  all  that  difficulty  which  so  much  perplexes  Delitzsch  (see  p.  86)  in  respect  to 
the  particular  language  employed.  It  was  the  seeb's  own  language,  whether  the  Uebrew,  or 
any  older  tongue. 

If  it  be  said  that  speech  or  Word,  as  thus  used,  denotes  something  more  than  mere  articulate 
language,  it  may  readily  be  admitted.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  substance  of  the  distinction  made  by 
Pareus  (Comment.  Gen.  p.  91)  and  many  others,  ancient  and  modern,  between  the  verhum  ensen- 
tiale,  and  the  sonui  evanidus  ex  ore  Dei  non  procedens.  It  is,  however,  something  more  real  than 
a  comparison.  Nature  as  a  motion,~a  pulsation,  a  continued  throbbing  energy  in  time  and  space, 
may  well  be  called  an  utterance^  and  the  primal  power  by  which  it  is  commenced  and  prolonged, 
a  Word  going  forth.  Without  any  figure,  it  is  an  articulating  voice  in  the  great  cosmical  medium, 
even  as  our  hum  m  voice  sounds  through  the  prolonged  undulations  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  conceived  as  spoken,  and  at  the  same  time  as  continually  responding  to  the  primal 
utterer,  thus  constituting  the  verlum  essentvile  of  which  the  vision  voice  {imago  vocis,  Heb. 
bp  nn),  as  uttered  in  human  language,*  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative.  It  is  like 
the  essential  day.  or  cycle,  of  which  the  phenomenal  solar  cycle  is  the  type.  If  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation  is  good  for  the  one  case,  what  right  has  any  one  to  deny  its  fitness  in  the  other! 
Whatever  be  the  smaller  scale  of  representation,  there  must  be  harmony  and  analogy  in  the 
things  represented.  There  must  not  be  a  transcending  vastness  in  the  one  direction,  and  a 
narrowness  out  of  all  proportion  in  the  other.  The  ineffable  voice,  the  ineffable  tcork,  the  ineffable 
rest,  demand  as  their  fitting  accompaniment  the  ineffable  evening  and  morning,  making  the 
ineffable  day. 

Thus  regarded.  Gen-  i.  is  an  apocalypse  of  the  great  past,  even  as  the  revelation  to  John  in 
Patmos  is  an  apocalypse  of  the  great  future.  Had  the  latter  not  used  the  first  person  in  statmg 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  we  should  none  the  less  have  regarded  it  as  a  vision.    It  has  the  virion 

*  Metaphors  in  other  writings  are  for  ornaments  or  for  rhetorical  impression.  Such  language  in  Scripture  has  a  highei 
use.  It  is  to  express  ineffiable  truths  (or  vivid  emotions  in  view  of  such  truths),  for  which  other  modes  of  speech  are  inade- 
quate. "  l^heir  line  hath  gone  out  to  Ike  endt  of  the  world,"  Ps.  xix.  5.  Ctj!5 — the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  their  voice, 
(^dyyos)  their  «ound,  whether  reading  C51p,  or  regarding  1p  here  as  equivalent  to  it  in  the  expression  of  prolonged  VLiter- 
once.  Synunachus,  ^xot;  Vulgate,  tonus.  It  suggests  the  old  idea  set  forth  in  the  Orphic  or  Pythagorean  myths  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  which  appears  in  the  Hieronomian  or  Vulgate  Version  of  Job  xxxviii.  37,  concentum  cadi  (the 
song  or  harmony  of  heaven),  where  523  is  taken  in  its  other  and  more  usual  sense  of  cithara  or  harp.  1p ,  in  Ps.  xix.  6, 
may  be  also  rendered  a  measuring  line,  or  even  a  writing  (Linien—  Schriflzvge),  according  to  Calvin  and  Cocccius  {see 
Hupfeld).  This  would  correspond  to  the  opening  language  of  the  Psalm,  ^"BCTS  ^^"Cii  ,^^  the  heavens  are  lelling,"  which 
may  also  be  rendered  ^'ciunn^,  describing  ("EO ,  primary  sense,  scalpsit,  scripsit),  "and  the  firmament  declareth  (T'JT:) 
Ms  handy  work,"  literally  the  work  ot  his  fingers.  What  follows  is  in  exquisite  harmony  with  the  same  idea :  "Day  unto 
Day  (we  think  of  the  great  days)  uUereth  speech  (poureth  it  out),  and  night  unto  night  showelh  knowledge,"—  rt-ltl^  ,  primary 
sense,  efflavit — whence  the  sense  pronuntiavit,  fortasse  proprie,  as  Gesenius  says,  de  rebus  arcanis— that  is,  breathes  forth 
knowledge,  whispers  knowledge,  (compare  "iST  V^'C  ,  Job  xxvL  14),  and  hence  the  sense  of  the  cognate  Arabic       '^■i 

to  reveal  mysteries.  It  is  a  transcending  or  ineffable  voice  :  "  JVb  speech — no  voice  (that  is,  no  audible  voice)— and  yet  their 
line  has  gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world."    It  vibrates  through  all  space. 

Compare  also  Ilosea  ii.  22,  where  there  are  the  same  thoughts  and  images.  Nature,  through  all  her  departments,  ii 
represented  as  listening  for  the  divine  voice,  and  responding  to  it,  whilst  God  is  represented  as  listening  to  its  petitions ; 
"  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Iiord,  I  will  hear  the  heavens  (the  skies  or  clouds),  and  the  heavens  shall  hear  the  earth,  and  tht 
earth  shall  hear  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  and  they  shall  hear  JezrecL"  It  describes  the  ordinary  course  of  hif 
providence  as  one  continuous  chain  of  utterances  and  responses.  God  listens  to  the  heavens  petitioning  for  the  rain,  thai 
fhey  may  send  it  down  upon  the  petitioning  earth,  that  the  earth  may  transmit  its  influence  to  the  petitioning  com  and 
Ml,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  supply  the  wants  of  Jezreel.  So  the  Chaldee  Targum,  with  Rashi  and  the  Jewish  commcntatori! 
generally :  "  I  will  hear  and  command  the  heavens,"  &c.  It  is  not  a  breach  of  nature,  like  the  miracle  used  as  a  sign  oi 
attestation,  but  the  divine  proceeding  in  the  general  providence  made  up  of  all  particular  providences.  It  is  the  constant 
living  Word,  'O  Aoyos  i<av  kox  evtpyrit,  "  the  quick  and  powerful  word,"  penetrating  all  the  recesses  of  nature,  yet  breaking 
no  law,  pissing  over  no  link.  It  Is  all  law,  all  nature  still,  through  all  the  length  of  the  mighty  chain,  and  yet  the  Word 
of  God,  as  distinct  and  sovereign  as  when  it  first  went  forth  in  creation.  Science  is  atheistical  until  she  acknowledges  thu 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  In  nature,  not  as  a  metaphor  merely,  but  as  the  most  vital  and  most  important  of  au  phr^'ca' 
tratluk 
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Itjle  in  its  mystic  natnbers,  its  solemn  repetitions,  its  regular  successions  of  voices,  seals,  and 
vUls.  There  is  not  so  much  of  this  in  Genesis,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  reminds  us  of  it  io 
the  regular  dividings  and  namings,  in  the  sublime  enunciations,  in  the  parallelism  of  day  and 
flight  successions  so  constantly  given  in  the  same  language,  in  that  rhythmical  movement  which 
ever  seems  more  or  less  an  accompaniment  of  the  ecstatic  condition,*  in  the  heraldic  announce- 
ofient  of  an  established  order  (*,3-''n"'n),  like  a  responsive  amen  succeeding  each  new  going 
forth  of  the  Word,  and  in  the  solemn  benediction  at  each  close,  until  the  great  finale,  where  it 
is  all  declared  good, — "very  good."  Another  resemblance  is  in  the  time  aspect.  In  Genesis  a.« 
in  Revelation  there  is  the  same  impression  of  a  strange  chronology  that  cannot  be  measured  bj 
any  historical  or  scientific  scale  out  of  its  own  movement.  It  is  like  distance  in  a  picture.  It 
is  there,  but  we  cannot  bring  it  either  into  miles  or  inches.  It  has  succession ;  height  appears 
beyond  height,  but  there  is  no  estimating  the  valleys,  the  immense  valleys,  it  may  be,  that  lie 
between.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  might  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  had  the  author  of  Gen.  i. 
used,  like  John,  the  first  person  directly,  it  would  have  made  little  or  no  diflference  in  the  style 
of  the  narrative,  or  in  the  pctorial  effect  produced  by  it. 

This  analogy  between  the  opening  and  closing  portions  of  Scripture  may  be  carried  through 
out.  As  the  scenic  or  vis:oa  view  in  the  prophetic  picture  does  not  warrant  us  in  regarding  it 
aa  scene  merely,  or  do  away  with  the  idea  of  a  great  reality  lying  behind,  so  neither  do^s  such 
a  vision  theory  of  the  creative  account  detract,  in  the  least,  from  a  like  reality  in  the  great  past^ 
and  of  which  such  vision  was  the  most  fitting  representative  to  our  limited  powers  of  conception 
as  well  as  to  our  ever  imperfect  science  regarded  as  ever  falling  short  of  the  ultimate  facts  of 
origin,  whether  cilled  creative  or  purely  pliysical.  We  may  suppose  it,  therefore,  chosen  on  thi« 
very  account,  as  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only  way  in  which  the  ineffable  facts  might  bt* 
made  shadowly  conceptual  to  the  human  soul.  Still,  the  fact,  whether  we  rightly  conceive  il 
or  not,  is  in  the  representation,  and  he  who  takes  the  two  as  in  all  respects  identical,  or  reduces 
them  to  the  same  measurement,  has  the  essential  faith,  only  he  should  not  condemn  as  heretica] 
>r  unscriptural  the  one  who  preserves  the  same  ultimate  facts  but  interprets  the  representation 
jf  them  on  the  vaster  and  remoter  scale. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  difBcnlt  to  separate  between  what  we  have  cilled  the  mode 
of  representation  and  the  ineffable  truth  (believed,  though  in  a  great  degree  unknown,)  that  liea 
back  of  it.  We  read,  for  example,  in  Genesis,  that  God  ''  formed  man  in  his  own  image."  Now, 
none  but  the  grossest  gnosticizing  heretics  have  regarded  this  as  a  -plastic  farmation  of  clay  into 
an  outward  molded  likeness.  So  also  when  we  are  told  that  "  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,"  the  representation  is  most  clear  and  perfect ;  we  have  a  distinct  image  of  a 
divine  mouth  breathing  into  the  as  yet  inanimate  human  nostril ;  there  is  something  very  tender 
in  it,  denoting,  as  Lange  poetically  says,  the  Father  of  Spirits  awaking  man  to  existence  with  a 
kiss  of  love ;  but,  after  all,  the  mind  goes  back  of  the  representation  in  both  these  cases.  Tlwj 
mere  language  is  transcended  even  by  the  mystery  of  the  human  physical  life  as  expressed  in  the 
one  instance,  much  more  so  by  that  of  the  rational  or  spiritual  life  as  set  forth  in  the  other. 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  forbid — in  fact,  there  is  everything  to  require — a  similar  mode  of  inter- 
pretation when  it  is  said  "  God  formed  man  from  the  earth,"  or  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
The  image  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  other  cases,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  seeb 
heheld,  even  as  the  reader  coTK^i'rea,  a  plastic  formation,  a  mold,  shaped  but  inanimate,  beginning 
to  move  under  a  pneumatic  inspiration;  but  the  thonghtful  mind,  again,  goes  back  to  something 
beyond  it.  It  is  helped  by  this  picture,  but  it  does  not  rest  in  it.  It  firids  Ittle  or  no  difficulty 
in  taking  this  coming  "  from  the  earth,"  or  this  being  "  formed  from  the  earth,"  as  denoting  a 
divine  process  in  nature,  resembling  the  other  processes  similarly  represented  in  this  wonderful 
account  (»ee  Remarks,  p.  135  on  Ps.  cxxxix  15)  It  is  a  mode  of  setting  forth  the  contrast  between 
aoul  and  body,  between  the  physical  and  the  rational,  the  animal  and  the  pneumaticid, — one  from 
the  divine  life  and  the  divine  spirit,  the  other  from  nature, — "  from  the  earth  earthy  "  (ix  y^t 

*  8u  this  exemplified  in  the  Visions  of  Balaam,  TTumb.  xxiii.,  xiiv.,  and  in  the  prophetical  Scriptnres  generally.  Ii 
Bwy  not  be  easy  to  explain,  hut  it  is  a  tact  of  deep  significance,  that,  in  all  high  or  ecstatic  states  of  soul,  there  is  this  tend 
taej  to  rhy.bmical  motion  and  utterance. 
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XotAcos,  1  Oor.  XV.  47),  even  as  the  plants  and  the  animals  came  originally  from  the  earth  and 
the  waters.  Time  is  not  given  us  here,  whether  long  or  short.  All  that  we  have  is  the  fact 
that  by  some  process  (necessarily  involving  some  idea  of  causality,  succession,  and  duration,)  the 
human  body  was  brought  from  the  earth,— or  that  thus  the  human  physical,  coming  from  th« 
lower  physical  (from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  Ps.  cxxxix.  15),  and  through  the  connecting 
links,  types,  or  molds,  as  carried  upwards  by  the  divine  formations,  was  at  last  brought  into  tht 
■tate  in  which  it  was  prepared  to  receive  that  divine  inspiration  which  alone  constitutes  the 
tpeeies^  and  makes  it  man.  Thus  the  true  creation  of  man,  as  man,  was  an  inspiration.  The 
primus  homo  was  the  first  man  thus  inspired,  and  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  species. 
The  first  Adam  was  made  by  the  divine  life  raising  the  physical  or  animal  into  the  rational. 
The  second  Adam  represents  a  higher  inspiration,  elevating  the  rational  human  to  a  closer 
union  with  the  divine.  Such  is  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle.  Christ  elevates  the  human,  even 
as  the  first  human,  "  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,"  is  the  uplifting  of  the  merely  animal 
or  physical  that  lay  below.  The  second  mystery  is  the  greatest,  and  our  belief  in  it  should  take 
away  any  wonder  or  diflSculty  that  may  attend  the  first. 

Again,  in  that  mysterious  account.  Gen.  ii.  21,  had  it  been  said:  "And  I  saw  the  man  cas« 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  lo,  the  Lord  God  took  from  him  a  rib,"  &c.,  we  would  have  recognized 
the  vision  style,  and  separated  immediately  between  the  representation  and  the  ineffable  /aci 
involving  the  ineffable  process  through  which  the  female  nature  was  originally  divided  from  the 
one  generic  humanity.  All  this  is  intimated  in  that  mysterious  language  of  the  first  chapter 
(ver.  27)  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  scenic  representation,  or  filling  out  of  the  picture: 
"So  God  created  man  in  his  own  imige,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female 
created  he  themy  The  him  and  the  them,  the  inx  and  the  cnx,  are  one  generic  being,  one 
creation.  This  is  given  to  us  in  the  first  language.  There  is,  however,  necessarily  a  derivation 
in  the  process,  not  menti  ned  in  the  first,  but  represented  to  us  in  the  second  and  more  graphic 
picture.  Here,  too,  if  any  one  is  inclined,  or  feels  himself  compelled  to  take  the  fact  and  the 
■cenic  representation  of  it  as  identical,  he  has  the  essential  faith,  and  the  essential  dogma,  woman 
derived  from  man  ;  but  why  should  we  find  difficulty  in  adopting,  in  this  case,  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation whi .h  we  not  only  find  easy  but  even  regard  as  demanded  in  the  two  first-mentioned 
cases  of  the  image  and  the  inbreathing? 

Again — let  us  take  Gen.  ii.  19:  "And  out  of  the  ground  God  formed  every  benst  of  the  field, 
&c.,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  &c. ;  and  Adam  gave  names 
to  all  cattle,  and  to  every  fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field."  This  has  nothing  of  the  myth- 
ical in  its  style.  As  literal  narration  it  has  a  difficulty,  but  this  consists  chiefly  in  its  strangeness, 
which  is  wholly  a  matter  of  sense  conception,  whilst  there  is  nothing  in  it,  even  as  thus  taken, 
to  offend  the  reason  or  a  rational  faith.  That  God  should  thus  teach  the  first  man  by  bringing 
suggestive  objects  before  him,  even  as  a  father  teaches  his  child  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  best  view  we  can  form  of  the  providential  and  the  supernatural,  if 
tliese  ideas  are  to  be  admitted  at  all.  When  the  account,  however,  is  regarded  as  a  vision,  or  a 
picture,  all  difficulties  vanish,  whether  in  regard  to  the  style  or  the  matter.  As  an  objective 
narration,  it  would  seem  to  represent  a  second  creation  of  animals  for  this  special  purpose  ;  as 
something  given  in  vision,  it  sets  itself  wholly  free  from  the  necessity  of  any  such  inference.  It 
becomes  similar  to  the  trance  vision  of  the  animals  as  seen  by  Peter,  Acts,  xi.  6,  6.  Il 
is  the  method  of  revealing  to  us  that  there  is  an  ineffable  my^-tery  in  language,  that  man  was 
led  into  it  by  the  divine  guidance,  or  that  the  superhuman  is  demanded  to  account  for  its  origin 
•s  the  significant  naming  of  things  and  ideas  in  distinction  from  those  mere  animal  cries  of  the 
sense  from  which  some  would  derive  it.  Language  is  required  for  the  invention  of  language,  if 
•regarded  as  merely  human,  and  that  involves  a  paradox.  Some  divine  or  supernatural  power, 
therefore,  must  have  helped  man  in  his  first  namings  and  classifyings.  Such  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  profoundest  philological  science,  and  such  is  the  teacliing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Hew  far  this  is  to  be  carried  must  be  determined  by  intrinsic  evidence.  We  are  not  to  resort 
to  it  merely  to  escape  difficulties.  The  sober  question  is,  whether  the  scenic  representation,  oi 
tke  vision  theory,  is  in  harmony  witli  the  style  of  Scripture  as  employed  in  other  cases  irheri 
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transcendent  facts  are  set  forth,  and  whether  there  is  that  in  the  very  thought  and  aspect  of  t!i6 
passage  which  favors  the  idea.  We  know  that  the  great  future  transition  from  the  present 
world,  alayv  or  01am,  to  the  aiwv  or  world  to  come,  is  thus  set  forth,  and  it  may  be  deemed  ia 
accordance  witli  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  that  the  origines  or  great  beginnings  of  the  present 
01am,  as  it  proceeds  from  those  that  are  past  (dno  rip  cuaput/^  £ph.  iiL  9 ;  CoL  1.  26 ;  1  Cot.  i  L  7)b 
vhoold  b«  given  to  us  in  a  gimilar  apocaljrptio  iona 


GENESIS, 


OB   TUE 


FIRST   BOOK   OF   MOSES 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

Thk  Genesis  of  the  "World  and  of  the  Primitive  Time  of  the  Human  Race,  as  th« 
Genesis  of  the  Primitive  Religion  until  the  Development  of  Heathendom,  and 
oi  its  Antithesis  in  the  Germinating  Patriarchalism.     Ch.  L-XL 


FIRST    PART. 

TUE    GEMSIS    OP    THE    WORLD,   OF    THE   ANTITHESIS  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  AND 
OF  THE   PRIMITIVE   MEN.    Ch.  L  axd  II. 

FIRST    SECTION. 

7^  Eeattn,  the  Earthy  and  Man.     Tkt  Creation  and  the  World  in  an  Uptoard  Serie*  of  Fhyneal  ami 

Otnerie  Development.     Univertaliitie, 


Chapteb  I.-n.  3. 
A.^The  Antithesis  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Symbol  of  all  Religion. 
1         In  the  beginniug  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 

B. — ^The  Three  First  Creative  Days,  The  Great  Divisions  (by  means  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Chemical  Aflinhy), 
or  the  Three  Living  Contrasts :  Light  and  Darkness  (or  the  Dark  Spherical  Material) ;  the  ^theria. 
Waters  (or  the  Vapor-Form)  and  the  Earthly  Waters  (or  the  Fluid  Precipitate) ;  the  Water  Proper  and 
the  Land.  The  nearest  Limit  of  these  Divisions :  the  Vegetable  World  as  a  Symbolic  of  Commencing 
Life  analogous  to  the  Result  of  the  Three  Last  Creative  Days  in  the  Appearing  of  Man. 


And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
id  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  [hovered,  brooded] '  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     And  God 


2 

3  And 

4  said     Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.     And  God  saw  the  light  [the  beauty  of  th« 

light]    that   it   was   good    [sia,  goodand&ir;  astheOreekKaAoi',  lairandgood]  ;    and    God    divided 
6    the  light    from  the  darkness  [made  a  division  between  the  luminous  and  the  dark  element!.       And  God 

calleJ  the  light  Day  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night  [sourceof  day,  source  of  night].     And 
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the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day  [i.  e.,  by  this  division  is  measured  one  divine  daf 

6  orday  of  God— one  day  here  is  for  ^r«<  day].      And  God  said:    Let  there  be  a  firmament  [extension, 

expansion]  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  watera 

7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  tlie  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 

8  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament ;  and  it  was  so.*     And  God  called 
the  firmament  Heaven.     And   the  evening  and   the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

9  And  God  said :  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place, 

10  and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and 
the    gathering    together   [combining]    of    the   waters    [as  water  proper]    called    he   Seas; 

11  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good  [second  pause  of  contemplation].  And  God  said:  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass  [grow  grass],  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding 

1 2  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so.  And  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind.     And  God  saw  that  it  was  good  [third 

13  pause  of  contanpiation].     And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day. 

CS. — The  Three  Last  Ci-eative  Days.  The  Three  Great  Combinings :  1.  The  Heavenly  Luminaries  and  the 
Earth  generally ;  2.  the  Heavenly  Luminaries  and  Water  and  Air ;  8.  the  Heavenly  Luminaries  and 
the  Earth-Soil  as  a  Pre-Gonditioning  of  Individual  Formations.  Or  the  Three  Parallelisms  of  the 
Three  First  Creative  Days. 

1st  day,  The  Light ;  4th  day.  The  Luminaries ; 

2d  day.  The  Waters  under  and  above  the  Urma-  6th  day,  The  Fishes  in  the  Seas  and  the  Birds  of  the 
ment ;  Heavens ; 

8d  day,  The  Liberated  Earth-Soil,  and  the  Plants    6th  day,  The  Land-Anunals,  and  over  them  Man. 
upon  it ; 

14  And  God  said :  Let  there  be  hghts  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 

15  years.     And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 

16  the  earth.     And  it  was  so.     And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater  liglit  to  rule 

17  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night;  he  made  the  stars  also.     And  God  set 

18  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth ;  And  to  rule  over 
the  day,  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness.     And  God  saw 

19  that  it  was  good  [fourth  pause  of  contemplation].     And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 

20  the  fourth  day.  And  God  said :  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  [Lange: 
Let  the  waters  swarm]    the    moving    creature    that    hath    life,    and    fowl    that   may    fly 

[Lange  and  English  marg.  rendering:    Let  fowl  fly]    above    the    earth   in   the   open  firmament  of 

21  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 

22  kind.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good  [fifth  pause  of  contemplation].  And  God  blessed 
them,  saying :  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas ;  and  let  fowl 

23  multiply   in   the   earth.     And   the    evening   and   the    morning   were   the   fifth   day. 

24  And  God  said :  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 

25  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind.  And  it  was  so.  And  God  made 
the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.     And  God  saw  that  it  was  good  [aixth  pause  of 


0. — ^The  Limit,  Aim,  of  all  the  Creative  Days  (especially  of  the  three  last),  the  Antitype  of  the  VegelnhU 
Creation  at  the  End  of  the  T^iird  Day:  which  Antitype  is  Man,  the  Likeness  of  God,  and  the  Sabbat)^ 
in  which  God  rests  from  His  Woric 

36  And  God  said :  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after '  our  likeness ;  and  let  thera 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 

21"  earth.     So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ; 

28  male  and  female  created  he  them.     And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  untff  them 
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Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominioo 

over  the  fish  of  the  sea,'  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  everv  living  thing  that 

?.9  moveth  upon  the  earth.     And  God  said :  Behold,  I  have  given  vou  every  herb  bearing 

seed  which  is  upon  tlie  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruil 

30  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  shall  it  be  for  meat ;  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  eartb.  wherein 

31  there  ii  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat.  And  it  was  so.  And  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  [serenai  pause  of  contemplation  j 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  th-i  sixth  day. 

Ch.  II.  1,  2  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the 
3  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  [had  hegun  to  test]  from  all  his  work 
which  [he  as]  Grod  created  and  made  [l<«iige :  xnn  es  m  machen ;  Knglish  maig. :  created  t* 
make].* 


(<  Ter.  S.— Brooded  (nsn'^li).    Lenge  has  here  in  hraduts  heUbemd,  vivifying,  though  he  afterwards  rejects  the  meta* 

phor  of  incabation- — T.  L-J 

[S  Ver.  7. — And  ii  tecs  to.    Lange :  Und  es  vard  alto,  rather  better  than  oat  translation,  nnoe  alto  dilfo«  bom  ovr  m 

■B  denotiag  more  of  reasm  and  consequence.  Both,  hoTerer,  tail  of  the  full  foHt;  of  the  Hetvev  ys,  Tbia,  to  he  mate,  it 
noat  manmonly  a  partide,  ila,  ovrwc,  tAc~,  but  it  never  loses  the  other  or  adjectire  aenaa  atjbrmtias,  rjfUmtu,  nmHJnin 
(integer),  as  moro  allied  to  Uie  |«in>arv  sense  of  the  verb  *|T  which  becomes  the  Arabic  rerfo  for  being.  Amd  U  wa*  Jtrm  f 
the  voni  was  aeeomplisbed ;  the  firmament  stood  just  as  commanded.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  nature.  Compare  Ps. 
xxxiii.  9 :  **  He  ooauBaaded  and  it  wnt,  he  spake  and  it  tlood."  So  Maimonides  on  tbe  passage :  "And  why  does  he  add  : 
^2~*<n^  !  It  is  equmdent  to  saying  that  it  was  to  be  so  contintiaBtf  all  the  days  of  the  world  as  cohering  with  tiiat  whiA 
comes  aher  it."  It  takes  its  jbetf  place  in  tbe  system.  So  also  Uie  Teri>  7^3  itsd^  in  the  PQel  form,  ia  naed  aa  a  word 
of  creation.    See  Bent,  zxx'i.  6 :  ~;:i"1  T^'ZS  S5n,  He  made  tlee  and  established  thee. — ^T.  I^) 

[>  Ver.  26. — ^Longe  reniSters  here,  als'nn^  Gleichniss,  at  our  Ultnttt,  and  in  a  sentence  in  brackets  deaiea  the  aaiect- 
ness  of  the  other  rendering,  a/ler  our  likenttt.  The  Hebrew  Z  in  4:r4T£*13  mar  give  either  shade  of  meaning.  The  di^ 
ference  may  seem  slight ;  a'  d  yet  it  may  te  a  question  of  some' theological  importance,  whether  man  i>  the  image  of  God, 
primaiily,  or  made  after  tbat'image — the  woixi  image  ptr  te  being  reserved  for  Him  who  is  called,  Heb.  i.  3,  tibe  eiprtta 
imagt,  ^aaaienif  -rjc  noaraamt,  the  iwi^ge  of  tbe  subetuice ;  Col.  i.  13,  the  eikon,  or  image  of  Ike  incisihU  God,  cuwr  to5 
Oco*  row  ooparow  (con^aire  1  Cor.  xL  7 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  aiid  who  is  styled,  John  i.  9,  iMe  l^U  IMal  lif^Ueth  evewj  smm.  If  «• 
reipird  Him  aa  ne-emmently  the  image,  or  eikon,  in  this  high  and  perfect  sense,  as  carrying  wiUi  it  the  Teiy  sahstasce  or 
being  of  that  which  was  imaged,  then  it  would  be  more  reverent  as  well  as  more  in  aceoriance  with  the  terk,  we  Uiink,  to 
(av  (with  our  English  verrion^  man  was  made  a/ler  that  image ;  his  light  is  a  refleetian  from  that  eternal  mirror,  or  the 
«aravy<urHa  r^  £b(i}t,  the  "  BngfatnesB  of  Glory,"  ihe  "  Out  beaming  of  Glory,^  as  it  is  called,  Heb.  L  3. — T.  I^] 

*  Ch.  ii.  3. — 1  he  farther  words :  these  are  the  genealogies  [Ang.,  generations]  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  not  the 
eondusion  of  the  first  piece  (as  held  by  Delitzsch,  Bunsen,  etc.),  but  the  commencement  of  the  one  tLat  fidlows,  as  is  alsb 
4iown  by  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah'  Elohim. 


EXEGETICAL  A>T)  CBITICAIfc 

1.  See  on  the  Introduction  to  Genesis,  and  under 
the  head  of  Literature,  the  catalogue  of  cosmological 
works  that  belong  here.  Compare,  especially,  the 
Literature  Catalc^e  given  bv  Knobel  and  DeUtzsch. 

'..  The  passages  of  Scripture  that  have  a  special 
connection :  Job ;  Ps.  viiL,  xii.,  and  civ. ;  Prov. 
TuL ;  Is.  xL ;  Joba  L  1 ;  CoL  L  16 ;  Ueb.  L  2 ;  xL 
3 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1. 

3.  This  account  of  the  world's  creation  evidently 
forms  an  ascending  line,  a  series  of  generations 
whose  highest  point  and  utmost  limit  is  reached  in 
man.  The  sir  days'  works  arrange  themselves  in 
orderly  contrast ;  and  in  correspondence  to  this  are 
the  section'?  as  they  have  been  distinguished  by  us : 
a.  The  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  in  general,  and 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  constituting 
of  the  symbolical  opposition  of  the  two ;  b.  the  three 
first  creative  dajs.  or  the  three  great  divisions  which 
constitute  the  great  elementary  opporftions  or  polari- 
ties of  the  world,  and  which  are  the  conditioning  of 
all  creature-life:  1.  The  elonent  of  light  and  the 
dark  shadow-casting  masses,  or  the  concrete  dark- 
ness, and  which  we  must  not  confound  with  the  eve- 
ning and  the  morning;  2.  the  gaseous  form  of  the 
ether,  esftdally  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fluid 
fnrm  of  the  earth^pbere ;  3.  the  oppo^tion  between 
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the  water  and  the  firm  land.  In  respect  to  this  h 
must  be  observed  that  the  tcatrrs,  of  ver.  2,  are  a 
different  thing  from  the  waters  of  vers.  6  and  9, 
since  it  still  encloses  the  Oght  and  the  matter  of  tb« 
earth.  Moreover,  "  the  waters  "  of  ver.  6  is  not  yet 
properly  water ;  since  it  encloses  still  the  earth  ma- 
terial The  first  mention  of  elementary  water  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  at  ver.  9.  c  The  three  last  creative 
days,  wherein  the  above  parallel  is  to  be  observed ; 
d.  the  limit  or  aim  of  creation — man — the  sabbath 
ofGod- 

4.  Vers.  1  and  2,  the  groand-laying  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heaven  and  the  eanh.  Considered  cos- 
mologically  and  geologically — In  the  beginnings— 
The  construction  maintained  by  Bunsen  and  othera 
(Baschi,  Ewald,  Aben  Ezra)  is  as  follows:  In  tbe 
beginning  vhen  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
when  the  earth  was  ifaste  and  desolate,  and  darknesa 
was  over  the  primeval  flood,  and  the  breath  of  God 
moved  upon  the  waters,  then  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.  This  construction  is,  in 
the  first  place,  opposed  throughout  to  the  languagv 
of  Genesis,  as  in  its  brief  yet  grand  declarations  it 
proceeds  from  one  concluded  sentence  to  anothet 
Secondly,  it  contradicts  the  context,  in  ahich  the 
creation  of  light  is  a  significant,  yet  still  ar  isolated, 
moment  If  we  were  to  follow  Buii.-!en,  it  woidd  be 
the  introduction  of  the  Persian  light  religion  rathe 
than  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament     And,  final 
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It,  tn  the  third  place,  it  obliterates  that  distinguish- 
ing ground-idea  of  the  theocratic  monotlieism  with 
which,  in  the  very  start,  the  word  of  revelation  con- 
iVonts  all  pagan  dualism, — in  other  words,  the  truth, 
that  ill  regard  to  the  manner  of  creation,  God  is  the 
sole  causaUty  of  heaven  and   earth  in  an  absolute 
iciise.     The  view  of  Abeu  Ezra  that  rr'tiixia  is  ever 
in  the  construct  state,  and  that  it  means   here,  "in 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  etc.,  is  contradicted  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
word    in    the    absolute   state,    Deut.    xxxiii.    21. — 
r"'U;X"]3   (from    'iX")  =  u;5<"i).       The   substantive 
without  the  ai-ticle.     It  is  true,  this  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  the  beginning,  taken  absolutely,  so  that  the 
beginning  should  have  a  significance,  or  an  existence 
for  itself.     It  would  be,  moreover,  a  tautology  to  say 
in  the  beginning  of  tilings  when  God  created  them, 
etc.,  that  is,  when  there  was  the  beginning  of  things  ; 
or  else  we  must  take  bereshith  mystically :  in  prin- 
cipio,  that  is,  in  filio,  as  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  others 
(see  Leop.  Schmid,  Explanation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tu'-es,  p.  4),  which  is  not  allowable,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  New  Testament  doctrine  advances  at 
once  to  the  determination  that  God  created  all  things 
through  the  Son  (John  i,  3,  11 ;    II eb.  i.  2;    comp. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  6).     It  is  not  easy  to  take  the  word  ad- 
verbially: originally,  or  in  the  first  place  (Knobel); 
for  the  immediately  following  enumeration  of  the 
creative  da3's  shows  that  the  author  would  have  time 
begin  with  the  creation  of  the  world.     According  to 
DeUtzsch  the  author  does  not  mean  "to  express  the 
doctrinal  proposition  that  the  world  had  its  beginning 
in  time,  and  is  not  eternal,  but  only  that  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  the  beginning  of 
all   history."     This   interpretation   seems   arbitrary. 
Bereshith  relates  especially  to  time,  or  to  the  old,  the 
first  time  (Is.  xlvi.  10;    Job  xlii.  12).      It  may  be 
further  said  that  3  can  mean  with  or  through.     It  is, 
therefore,  the  most  obvious  way  to  interpret  it :  in  a 
beginning,  and  that,  too,  the  first,  or  the  beginning 
of  time,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (with 
the  time  the  space  ;  the  latter  denoted  through  the 
antitheses  of  heaven  and  earth).     From  that  first 
beginning  must  be  distinguished  the  six  new  begin- 
nings of  the  six  days'  works ;  for  the  creating  goes 
on  through  tlie  six  days.     In  a  beginning  of  time, 
therefore,  that  lies  back  of  the  six  days'  works,  must 
that  first  foundation-plan  of  the  world  have  been 
made,  along  with  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  in  their  opposition.     The  first  verse  is  there- 
fore not  a  superscription  for  the  representation  that 
follows,  but  the  complet-.'d  ouranology  despatched  in 
»ne  general  declaration,  .Jthough  the  cosmical  gene- 
ration, which  is  describe  '  ver.  3  and  ver.  14,  is  again 
denoted  along  with  it.     That  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  perfected  for  vhe  earth  on  the  fourth  day, 
is  an  indication  that  God';,  creating  still  goes  on  in  the 
"neavens,  even  as  the  creating  of  the  periods,  of  devel- 
opment in  the  earth,  after  its  first  condition  as  waste 
aiid  desolate,  when  it  went  forth  from  the  hand  of 
God  as  a  spherical  foim  without  any  distinct  inward 
configuration. — xn2  ,  in  Piel  to  cut,  hew,  form  ;  but 
in  Kal  it  i?  usually  employed  of  divine  productions 
IKw,  or  not  previously  existing  in  the  "sphere  of 
aature  or  history  (Ex.  xrxiv.  10;  Num.  xvi.  30,  and 
t'requently  in  the  Prophetf ),  or  of  spirit  (Ps.  li.  12,  and 
the  frequent  ktI^hv  in  th«  N.  T.) ;  but  never  denoting 
luman  productions,  ami  never  used  with  the  accusa- 
tive of   the  material."     DeUtzsch.     And   thus   the 
fconception  of  creating  •»    iin  to  that  of  the  miracu- 


lous, in  so  far  that  the  former  would  mean  a  creating 
in  respect  to  initial  form,  the  latter  in  respect  to  nov- 
elty of  production.  (On  the  kindred  expreseions  in 
the  Zendavesta,  see  Delitzsch.)  It  is  to  be  noted  how 
N-3  differs  from  nB?  and  1^"?  (ch.  ii.  2  and  ver.  7). 
That  in  this  creating  there  is  not  meant,  at  all,  any 
demiurgical  forming  out  of  pre-existing  material, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  material,  as 
something  then  or  just  created,  is  strongly  signified 
in  the  first  condition  ot  the  earth,  ver.  2,  and  in  tlie 
creation  of  light.  This  shows  itself,  in  like  mainer, 
in  the  general  unconditioned  declaration  that  God  it 
the  creative  author,  or  original,  of  heaven  and  earth. — 
Elohim,  see  the  Divine  Names  in  the  Introduction.-- 
C"i:t"n.  According  to  the  Arabic  it  would  denot-e 
the  antithesis  of  the  High  (or  the  height)  to  the 
Lower — that  is,  the  earth.  The  plural  ibrm  is  signin 
cant,  denoting  the  abundance  and  the  variety  of  the 
upper  spaces.*     This  appears  still  more  in  the  ex- 

*  [There  must  have  been  something  more  definite  in  the 
early  conception  that  gave  rise  to  this  t'oi-m  of  the  word.  It 
looks  like  a  dual,  and  this  would  suggest  that  the  thought 
of  the  heavens,  out  of  which  it  arose,  may  have  been  that  of 
a  hcini-sphcre,  and  of  the  whole  mundus  as  having  a  spheri- 
cal Ibi-m.  The  phenomenal  shape  of  the  <?ky  would  give  the 
idea  of  a  counterpart.  The  roundness  of  the  mundus,  and, 
as  a  necessary  inference,  the  roundness,  or  two-sidedness  of 
the  earth,  must  have  been  a  concej)tion  much  more  ancient 
than  we  imagine.  It  must  have  occurred  to  a  thoughtful 
mind  every  time  there  was  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  settiug  (the  sun  going  under)  and  the  sun  rising  (ita 
coming  up  from  the  world  or  sky  below  the  earth).  Comp. 
Ps.  xix.  5 ;  Eccles.  i.  4 ;  Job  xxvi.  7.  Such  a  notion,  how- 
ever, srould  be  more  for  the  reflexive  thought  than  for 
the  sense ;  but  its  early  existence  is  perfectly  cousistcnt 
with  other  language  drawn  from  the  more  direct  and  near 
appearance  of  the  earth  as  an  extended  plane.  A  dual  idea 
may  also  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the  waters  above 
and  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7),  thus  giving  the  notion  of  a 
double  heavens  divided  by  the  rakia. 

The  word,  however,  is  more  probably  a  plui-al.  This 
appears  from  some  of  its  connections,  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  its  form  in  all  the  other  Shemitio  languages.  The  "^ 
is  in  the  place  of  the  tl'  as  it  appears  in  the  root  •^^"■^  > 
to  be  high.  Since  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  langxiage, 
especially  in  early  language,  this  plm-al  foi-m  must  represent 
the  notion  that  would  very  early  arise,  of  something  above 
the  y  pT  ,  or  that  the  rakia  itself  was  merely  an  optical 
appearance  in  which  were  shown  the  forms  of  things  that 
were  really  at  vast  and  vastly  varying  distances  beyond  it. 
Such  a  thought  was  earlier  in  the  Hebrew  mind  than  in  the 
Greek,  though  the  latter,  as  usual,  when  they  came  to  enter- 
tain it,  made  much  more  of  the  idea  in  the  way  of  definite- 
ness,  niunbcr,  and  locality,— treating  it  with  less  reverence, 
and  giving  it  up  more  to  the  license  of  the  imagination.  8o 
was  it  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit-world.  It  was  older  m  the 
Shemitio  than  in  the  Javanic  mind ;  but  the  Greeks  gave  ic 
more  of  topography  and  scenery,  whilst  upon  the  Hebrew 
thought  there  seems  to  have  been  ever  thrown  a  holy  re- 
serve, or  rather,  a  providential  restraint  upon  the  imagiua- 
tion,  until  the  coming  of  Him  who  was  the  Itesurrection  and 
the  Life.  In  both  cases  the  latter  were  content  with  the 
general  thought,  namely,  anolhcr  life,  especially  lor  the 
people  of  God  who  "is  not  tlie  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living"  (Matt.  xxii.  32;  Exod.  iii.  15),  and  other  heaven* 
beyond  that  which  primarily  prestmts  itself  to  the  sense. 

We  may,  therefore,  ascribe  this  early  plural  form  to  that 
vivida  vis  animi  which  first  pierces  through  the  seen  into 
the  unseen.  From  the  single  appearing  rakin,  or  expiULsc, 
above,  came  the  thought  of  a  heaven  over  that,  oni  of  a 
"heaven  of  heavens"  higher  still,  from  which  Got  look* 
down  to  "lehold  the  things  that  are  :n  bea-;«ii  (iiio  near 
heavens)  and  the  earth."  Ps.  cxiii.  5:  Who  dweileth  sr 
high  (narb  ■'ri-'S?^?),  who  stocret'a  60  low  ('l:-'?^^)» 
even  to  look  down  into  these  lOTer  earth  htfa»4M  (r^X^.* 
D"^TK3)  as  though  immensely  remote  as  Mta  from  bo 
superlative  a  height.  The  very  sv.thropop«y'i.in:  adds  to 
the  pi-andeur  of  the  conception.  Uc  ■'stooi-tt.';  icvm  to 
look,"  as  though  not  only  ti.e  earth  and  uwt),  but  the 
heavens  that  surround  them,  were  so  for  c.1,  or  so  lai 
below,  as  to  be  hardly  vif^ible  to  the  divine  nje. 

rrom  such  a  germ  the  conception  grcv  in  tlie  Ilehrev 
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[>re83ion,  the  hea\en  of  heaven?  ^Deut.  i.  1 4,  and  Pa. 
xviii.  34). 

5.  Vers.   2-5.      Preparation  of   the  geologico- 
cosmological  description  of  the  days'  works.     Firtl 

mind,  until  xuere  came  out  of  it  a  number  of  other  words 
lenoting-  difierent  suppo'^ed  departments  of  the  great  spaces 
above.  Siill  later  the  Jcvish  Rabbins  got  from  these  their 
notion  of  the  GilgaUim,  or  seven  heavens  (regarded  as 
wheels,  Ezck.  i.  16,  or  spheres),  and  to  which  they  give 
distiuct  names  havins,  most  of  them,  some  philological  and 
conceptual  ground  in  the  old  scrip. urcs.  They  are  thus 
reckoned  by  them :  '("rr,  b-^T,  C-'pnO,  ?"pl,  "'''', 
T'-Zr^j  ''-"0,  Vilon,  Bokia,  Shehakim,  2ScbuI,  Maon, 
Makon,  Araboth.  The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  not 
found  in  the  Bible,  it  is  a  Kabbinical  word  Crom  the  Latin 
velnm.  It  is  used  for  the  very  lowest  heavens,  or  the  sup- 
posed sphere  below  the  rakia.  It  is  the  veil,  or  sky  of  clouds 
which  intercepts  the  li:rht  but  permits  the  beat  to  pass 
through,  and  in  this  sense  Jarchi  aliudes  to  it  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Ps.  xix.  7  :  "  there  is  nothinz  hid  from  the  heat 
theroof."  So  also  Eabbi  Jehoshuah  says,  Berach  58, 1 :  "  the 
"3""  is  that  space  or  sphere  through  which,  when  broken 
and' rolled  away,  there  appears  the  light  of  the  open  expanse." 
All  the  rest  ot'  these  n:unes  belong  to  the  old  Hebrew,  and 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  fn  such  connec- 
tions as  to  justify  the  Rabbins  in  regaimng  them  as  denoting 
different  regions,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  upper  spaces  or 
heavens.  See  Pa.  Ini.  11 ;  xxxvi.  6;  Job  xxxnii. -S? ;  xxxvii. 
18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7;  Hab.  iii.  11 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  13-  14;  Isaiah 
Iviii.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  15 ;  3  Chron.  xxs.  27  ; 
Ps.  xc  1 ;  Isaiah  liiii.  15.  The  word  n Z~'S  .  Ps.  brviii.  5, 
ie  rendered  heavens  in  our  version :  To  Him  who  riddh  upon 
Arahoth  in  hit  name  Jah,  JeJiorah ;  ride  h  upon  the  highest 
or  outer  heaven,  acc-ording  to  the  Jewish  scale.  Almost  aU 
the  modem  commentators  give  it  a  diiferent  sense  here,  and 
with  apparently  fair  reasons.  Our  English  translation, 
however,  is  countenanced  by  the  old  versions,  besides  being 
fully  sustained  by  the  traditional  rendering  of  all  the  Jewish 
oommentators  .ind  translators,  ancient  and  modem.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  it  is  the  highest  sphere  corresponding  to  the 
5«5erifi»i)  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  fixed  sphere,  where  all  is 
immovable,  whilst  everything  below  is  undergoing  change. 
It  is  where  God  specially  dwells,  ">  '^Zll,  inhabiting eter- 
mity,  ittUnx  in  perpeluum.  Is.  Ivii.  15.  IIenc?e  they  render 
it,  not  riiing,  though  that  would  give  a  meet  sublime  image 
if  we  regarded  this  great  sphere  as  rolling,  tat  tilting,  like 
one  throned,  and  that  corresponds  well  to  the  primary  sense 
of  ZS*^  in  all  the  Sbemitic  tongues,  which  is  not  motion,  a 
meaning  which  it  never  has,  unless  demanded  by  something 
else  in  the  context,  but  super-position,  Comp.  with  Is.  il.  22, 
f'")X  a5.--55  -C'H,  "He  that  sitteth  upon  the  orb  of 
the  earth,"  though  so  hizh  that  "  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  as  grasshoppers."  The  other  words  are  also  used  to 
denote  the  divine  throne  or  the  divine  dwelling.  Thb  Rab- 
binical astronomy  may  be  said  to  have  its  germ  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  its  eicpansion  anJ  arrangement  are  to  be 
Socnbcd  to  the  later  imagination.  It  was  the  natural  out- 
growth of  that  mode  of  thinking  and  conceiving  that  first 
gave  rise  to  the  plural  C^t:—  .  Comp.  also  the  word  rlST'^  , 
2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  as  used  for  the  heavenly  spheres  or  houiu 
(from  bT:  with  its  Arabic  sense  of  dwelling),  and  ri~TO  , 
Mazzaroth  (which  is  the  same  word  etymologicaliy).  Job 
as^nii.  32.  See  also  the  Arabian  tradition  of  the  seven 
neavens  as  given  in  the  Koran,  Surat  xvii.  46 ;  more  fully, 
Surat  xli.  11;  also  xxiii.  17,  with  Alzamakshari's  comment 
»n  the  upper  stories  or  gradations  of  the  heavens.  These 
Arabian  traditions'  liave  every  appearance  of  being  ancient, 
and  of  having  aid<d  the  Babbinic.il  scheme,  rather  than  of 
having  been  derived  from  it.  ITie  Shemitic  languages  are 
certainly  pccu'.iar  in  these  plural  words  for  heaven.  ITie 
New  Test.unent  oitpoi^M  is  a  pure  Hebraism.  The  Shemitic 
Word  exi.-els  also  in  its  radical  significanoe.  Ovpavot  {opoi 
ovpot)  has  simply  the  idea  of  limit.  It  is  the  vertical  hori- 
f.-i,  or  the  hoiizon  above.  The  Latin  calum  is  simply  con- 
cari'/y  (to  Koi^ov) ;  so  is  the  Saxon  litaeen  (heave  arch).  In 
the  He  jrt  *•,  the  natural  image  is  height,  and  this  reduplicated 
and  carried  upward  by  the  plural  form.  In  this  respect  the 
Hebrew  words  for  the  great  spaces  are  like  the  great  time 
piura.i!i<?«  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  I  irst  Chapter  of  Genesis,  The  heavens  and  heavens  of 
heavens,  the  3'~ti3  and  :"tow  '^^'^ ,  are  like  the  cb*? 
uid  the  C^S?  ,  the  olam,  and  olam  of  olams,  so  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  so  obscured  in  the  translations. 
There  is  another  Shemitic  plural  equally  suggestive,  and 
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is  spoken  of  its  unarranged  original  or  fundamental 
state,  or  of  heaven  and  earth  in  general  Thoha 
Vabohu,  alliteratives  and  at  the  same  time  rhymes, 
or  like  soimding ;  similar  alliteratives  occnrring  thiu 
in  all  the  Pentateuch  as  signs  of  very  old  and  popa 
lar  forms  of  expression  (Gen.  iv.  12;  EximL  xxiiL  1. 
5;  Xumb.  v.  18;  Deut  ii.  15).  We  find  them  alsc 
in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  as  characteristic  features  of  » 
poetical,  artistic,  keen,  and  soaring  spirit.  They 
arc  at  the  same  time  pictorial  and  significant  of  the 
earth's  condition.  For,  according  to  Hupfeld  and 
Dehtzsch,  ?nri  passes  over  from  the  primitive  sense 
of  roaring  to  that  of  desolateness  and  confusion. 
The  last  becomes  the  common  sense,  or  that  which 
characterizes  the  natural  waste  (Deut.  xxiii.  10)  as 
a  positive  desolation,  as,  for  example,  of  a  citj  (la. 
xxxiv.  11).  It  is  through  the  conception  of  voidness, 
nothingness,  that  Thohu  and  Bohu  are  connected. 
Delitzsch  regards  the  latter  word  as  related  to  sn; , 
which  means  to  be  brutal.  Both  seem  doubtful,  but 
the  more  u.^nial  reference  to  nM-  in  the  sense  of  void 
or  emptiness  is  to  be  preferred.  We  have  aimed  at 
giving  the  rhjTuing  or  similarity  of  the  sounds  in  otu 
translation  (German :  oden-wiist  and  wiisten-6d). 
The  desert  is  u:a.$te,  that  is,  a  confused  mass  without 
order;  the  waste  is  desert,  that  is,  void,  without  dis- 
tinction of  object.  The  first  word  denotes  rather  the 
lack  of  form,  the  second  the  lack  of  content  iu  the 
earliest  condition  of  the  earth.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  translated  form-less,  matter-less.  "Kudis  indi- 
gestaque  moles,  in  a  word,  a  chaos,"  says  Delitz-^h. 
It  would  be  odd  if  in  this  the  biblical  view  should  so 
cleanly  coincide  with  the  mythologicaL  Chaos  de- 
notes the  void  space  (as  in  a  similar  manner  the  old 
Northern  Ginuun-gagap,  gaping  of  yawning  the 
gaping  abyss,  which  also  implies  present  existing 
material),  and  in  the  next  place  the  rude  unorganized 
mass  of  the  world-materiaL  There  is,  however,  al- 
ready here  the  vcorld-form,  heaven  and  earth,  and 
a!ong  nith  this  a  universal  heaven-and-eai-th-fonn  ia 
pi  esupix)3ed.  It  is  not  said  that  in  the  beginning 
tlie  condition  of  the  heavens  was  thohu  and  bohu, — 
at  least  of  the  heavens  of  the  earth-world,  as  De- 
litzsch maintains ;  at  all  events,  the  earth  goes  neither 
out  of  chaos,  nor  out  of  "  the  s  ime  chaos "  as  the 
heavens.  It  is  clean  a^'ainst  the  text  to  say  that  the 
chaos,  as  something  that  is  primaiUy  the  earth,  em- 
braces, at  the  same  time,  the  heaven  that  exists  with 
and  for  the  earth.  For  it  is  very  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage relates  to  the  original  condition  of  the  earth, 
although  the  genesis  of  the  earth  may  serve,  by  way 
of  analogy,  for  the  genesis  of  the  tmiverse.  "JBn* 
the  first  condition  of  the  earth  was  C'inn  (from  c'r: , 
to  roar,  be  in  commotion),  wave,  stonn-flood,  ocean, 
abyss.  The  first  state  of  the  earth  was  itself  the 
Theliom,  and  over  this  roaring  flood  lay  the  darkness 
spread  abroad.  It  is  wholly  anticipatory  when  we 
say  that  "  tliis  tmdulating  mas?  of  waters  was  not 
the  earth  itself  in  the  condition  of  thohu  and  bohu, 
but  that  it  enclosed  it ;  for  on  the  t-nrd  day  the  fina 

which  is  not  foimd  in  other  families  of  languages.  It  if  tt  < 
word  for  life  (C^rs ,  lives),  denoting  a  plurality  in  this  Jm 
as  well  as  in  the  words  for  heaven  and  eternity.  Instead 
of  being  despatched  as  a  mere  utb«  loquendi,  this,  and  othei 
peculiarities  of  the  earlie-rt  tongues  are  well  worthy  oxa 
deepest  attention.  The  plurality  of  life,  of  the  great  sp  ic2a 
and  the  great  times,  seem  all  to  have  come  frxim  a  way  m 
viewing  the  works  of  God  which  has  no  f  arallel  '-a.  the  rj^ 
resentations  of  other  human  languages. —  F.  1^] 
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and  (7"!!<)  goes  forth  from  the  waters."  Delitzsch. 
Further  on,  Ps.  civ.  6  is  cited  to  show  that,  original- 
ly, water  propei  surrounded  the  firm  earth-kernel, 
and  Job  xxxviii.  8,  according  to  which  the  sea  breaks 
forth  out  of  the  mother's  womb  (the  earth) — poetical 
representations  that  are  {""ue  enough,  if  one  does  not 
take  them  according  to  the  letter;  in  which  case 
they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  The 
waters,  of  ver.  2,  is  quite  another  thing  than  the 
water  proper  of  the  third  creative  day ;  it  is  the  fluid 
(or  gaseous)  form  of  the  earth  itself  in  its  first  condi- 
tion. 2  Pet.  iii.  6  is  not  opposed  to  this ;  for  as  the 
water  takes  form,  the  earth  breaks  out  of  the  water, 
just  as  the  water  comes  forth  from  the  earth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  creative  division.  The  darkness  is 
just  the  absence  of  the  phenomenal,  or  the  absence 
of  light  (for  the  vision  view)  in  the  condition  of  the 
earth  itself, — in  other  words,  night. — T^^^^^^ ,  But 
the  spirit  of  Qod  hovered  over  (Aug.,  moved 
upon).  The  breath  of  man,  the  wind  of  the  earth, 
and  the  spirit,  especially  the  spirit  of  God,  are  sym- 
bolical analogies.  The  breath  is  the  life-unity  and 
life-motion  of  the  physical  creature,  the  wind  is  the 
unity  and  life-motion  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  is  the 
unity  and  life-motion  of  the  life  proper  to  which  it 
belongs ;  the  spirit  of  Ood  is  the  unity  and  life-mo- 
tion of  the  creative  divine  activity.  It  is  not  a  wind 
of  God  to  which  the  language  here  primarily  relates 
(Theodoret,  Saadia,  Herder,  and  others),  but  the 
spirit  of  God  truly  (wherefore  the  word  pn"),  De- 
jtzsch ;  comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  From  this  place  on- 
ward, and  throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  the  spirit 
of  God  is  the  single  formative  principle  evermore 
presenting  itself  with  personal  attributes  in  aU  the 
divine  creative  constitutions,  whether  of  the  earth, 
of  nature,  of  the  theocracy,  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the 
church,  of  the  new  Ufe,  or  of  the  new  man.  The 
Grecian  analogue  is  that  of  Eros  (or  Love)  in  its 
reciprocal  action  with  the  Chaos,  and  to  this  purpose 
have  the  later  Targums  explained  it :  the  apirit  of 
love.  It  was  rcn^o  (hovering)  over  the  waters. 
The  conception  of  brooding  cannot  be  obtained  out 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  1 1  (Delitzsch),  for  the  eagle  does  not 
brood  over  the  living  young,  but  wakes  them,  draws 
them  out  (educates),  makes  them  lively.*  The  mytho- 
logical world-egg  of  the  Persians  has  no  place  here. 
Should  we  adopt  any  view  of  this  formative  energy 
of  the  spirit  of  God  (which  may  have  worked  upon 

•  [Still  the  conception  of  brooding,  cherishing  (fovens),  is 
/tmdamental  in  the  word  C]n"l .  Its  primary  sense  is  a  vi- 
brating, throbbing  motion,  most  emblematic  of  the  begin- 
Sine:  of  life — especially  as  traced  in  the  egg-fonn — the  first 
beginning  of  heat  and  pulsation.  Its  primary  significance 
is  onomatopical— rahap,  to  flutter  (regular  pulsatile  mo- 
tion), nence  it  becomes  very  early  one  of  the  verbs  of  lov- 
ing, being  closely  allied,  both  in  sound  and  sense,  to  the 
Hebrew  cm  .  In  Syriac  it  is  the  common  word  for  loving, 
warming,  cherishing.    In  the  Arabic  the  middle  guttural 

has  fioftened  down  to  aleph,  and  we  have  i^K  >  d@i>o^u>S 

intense  and  cherishing  love.  No  word  could  have  been  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  idea,  intended  in  this  place,  of  an  inward, 
life-giving  power,  rather  than  a  more  mechanical  outward 
motion,  such  as  is  given  by  the  translation  "  blew "  or 
"  moved  upon."  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  usage  of  the  He- 
brew or  Syriac  ia  ffiH"l  ever  employed  in  the  sense  of  hlnw- 
ing.  The  Piel  form  here  makes  the  inward  sense  of  throb- 
bing the  more  intensive.  We  see  no  harm  to  the  Scriptures 
from  the  supposition  that  this  idea  of  the  cherishing  spirit 
was  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  Eros,  or  of  the  mythological 
world-egg,  wh->ther  regarded  as  Persian  or  Greek.  Sec 
Aristophanep,  Aves,  684.  -T.  L] 


th^  unorganized  mass  through  the  medium  of  a  greet 
wind  of  God)  it  would  consist  in  this,  that  by  iti 
inflowing  it  differentiated  this  mass,  that  is,  con- 
formably to  its  being,  called  out  points  of  unity,  and 
divisions  which  fashioned  the  mass  to  multiplicity  io 
the  contrasts  that  follow.  It  separated  the  hetero 
genous,  and  bound  together  the  homogenous,  and  b% 
prepared  the  way  for  the  dividing  the  Hght  from  tha 
darkness.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  "all  th« 
co-energizing  powers  in  the  formation  of  the  woild 
were  the  emanations  or  determinations  of  this  spirit 
of  God."  For  we  must  distinguish  the  creative  wordi 
with  N12  from  "^UIJ ,  or  the  forming  by  the  spirit  of 
God.*     The  ol^ject,  however,  of  this  forming  is  not 

*  [The  word  "IS^  is  more  formative  than  S13 ,  lut  not 
less  creative.  The  latter  is  used  more  of  the  piimary  divi- 
sioHS,  if  not  of  the  primary  matter  itself.  Tne  former  de- 
notes generally  the  more  artistic  or  architectiual  work,  th« 
handy  work,  1in^  ili!."?.^,  Ps.  xix.  2,  or  ndra 
Ti"'rl53SX  ,  Ps.  viii.  4,  "  the  work  of  thy  fingers."  It  is^ 
according  to  one  view  we  may  take  of  creation  (see  Introd.  to 
Gen.  i.  p.  128),  the  higher  work,  the  greater  work  of  the  divine 
artistic  wisdom  as  dLstinguished  from  the  mere  divine  power. 
In  its  most  outward  primary  applications,  *\^1'  denotes  th« 
elaborate  shaping  formations,  such  as  that  of  a  statue,  oi 
idol,  Hab.  ii.  18 ;  Is.  xliv.  9,  10.  Hence  it  becomes  the 
appropriate  word  to  express  inward  formation— /orm  in  the 
more  luterior  sense — law,  structure,  constituting  state— in  a 
word,  idea  in  diiitinction  from  idolon.  As  a  word  of  physical 
creative  constitution,  it  is  variedly  and  impressively  used  to 
denote  the  appointed  arrangemenls  in  the  seasons,  as  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17,  CFlTS*  nriX  rj^H"  y"^i5»  "summer  and  win- 
ter thou  hast  Jormed  them  "—Is.  xlv.  7,  N'^'izl  HIS  "iSl^ 
T-'n,  "who  formed  the  light  and  created  darkness "  (the 
light  the  more  ideal  or  artistic  creation).  "  He  made  the 
sea,  ilt'b,  and  his  hands /orm ed,  'nS"-  >  the  dry  land,"— 
gave  it  its  greater  variety  and  beauty  of  form.  So  Amos  iv. 
13,  "who  created  the  wind,  or  air  (JC^bl),  who  formed  the 
mountains"  ("llti"').  It  is  used  to  denote  the  formation  of 
a  people  by  law  and  providential  guidance :  Is.  xliii.  21, 
■'b  ^n"lS''  !|T~C5,  "this  people  that  I  have  formed  for 
myself."  Is,  xlv.  18,  X13  is  used  of  the  heavens,  and  "i2t'^ 
of  the  earth.  This  might  seem  opposed  to  the  distinction 
we  have  made,  but  the  context  that  follows  shows  why  the 
more  ideal  or  formative  word  is  thus  used  of  the  earth — 
inirsb  SnSJiS— "who  foi-med  the  eaith  and  made  it, 
who  established  it  (gave  it  a  nature,  Syr.  S3^  3 )  that  it  might 
not  be  a  tohu  (a  formless  waste),  who  made  it  to  be  inhab- 
ited." It  is  used  of  the  humau  body,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
human  physical  constitution.  Gen.  ii.  7  :  "And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man,"  (ver.  8)  "and  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed."  It  is,  in  like  manner,  most  impressively 
applied  to  the  most  exquisite  and  divine  processes  in  the 
human  structure.  Ps.  xciv.  9:  ^"^3;;  xbn  "("'5  ISi"*  CX  , 
"  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? "  Hence,  in  a 
more  interior  sense  still,  it  is  used  of  the  very  constitution 
of  the  soul :  Zach.  xii.  1,  "  who  stretcheth  out  the  heavens, 
and  foundeth  the  earth,  and  formelh  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him,"  i3"lp3i  in  inlerioribut  (jus.  Deeper  still,  it 
is  used  of  the  heart,  or  the  moral  constitution  :  Ps.  xxxiii.  15, 
DSb  nn^  "'^'i'r!  .  "that  forms  their  heart  alike."  It 
carries  the  same  idea  as  a  noun,  and  this  gives  rise  to  iw 
use  as  denoting  the  forming  or  imaging  faculty  of  the  soul, 
as  in  the  striking  passage,  Gen.  vi.  5  :  PlIStBHIS  "lS;""*ai 
isb ,  "  and  every  imaging  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart.'' 
"IS^  is  the  form  of  the  thought,  as  the  thought  is  the  form 
of  the  emotion,  or  of  the  deep  heart  that  lies  below  all. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  uses  of  the  verb  "iS"^  is  itf 
application  to  the  human  generative  process  ;  it  is  also  to  b« 
observed  how  this  is  ascribed  directly  to  God,  as  though,  iB 
every  case  of  the  individual  gestation  in  the  womb,  ther* 
was  something  of  a  creative  power  and  process  ■  sec  Jer.  i.  5, 
■1^333  ~pSK  n"iD3,  "  before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb.'- 
Compare  Eccies.  xi.  5,  where  this  formative  process  is  iiro» 
Bcnted  as  one  of  the  deep  mysterious  things  known  rnly  tt 
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die  primitive  matter,  bat  the  flowing  earth-sphere. 
Just  03  little  can  one  sav  that  the  six  days'  works 
have  their  beginning  in  ver.  3 ;  for  the  result  of  the 
first  day  is  not  the  light  merely,  but  also  the  dark- 
ness (see  I3.  xlv.  7).  Conceniing  the  theosophic 
interpretation  of  thoha  vabohu  as  a  world  in  ruins 
vbich  had  come  from  God's  judgment  on  the  Fall  of 
Ibe  Angels  (see  ver.  3). — Ver.  3.  Let  there  be 
lighL — Here  begin  the  geologico-cosmical  creative 
periods.  This  new  beginning,  therel'ore,  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  first  creation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  enrth  which  is  to  be  r^arded  as  having  no 
creative  b^inning  before  it.  Henceforth  the  treat- 
ment is  that  of  a  sacred  geology,  yet  r^arded  in  its 
bibUcal  sen-^e  as  geologico-cosmologicaL  Hence,  in 
ver.  3,  the  creation  of  the  light-heaven ;  ver.  8,  the 
creation  of  the  air-heaven ;  ver.  14,  the  creation  of 
the  star-heaven ;  ver.  26,  the  creation  of  the  h&tven- 
ly  core  of  the  earth  itself.^ — And  God  said.— "Ten 
times  is  this  word,  "TlSt'* ,  repeated  in  the  history 
of  the  seven  days."  The  omnipotence  of  the  creative 
Kord,  Ps.  xxiiiL  9:  He  spake  and  it  tccu  done,  he 
commanded  and  it  stood  (Rom.  iv.  17).  The  creaiive- 
word  in  its  deeper  significance :  Ps.  xxiiiL  6 ;  Is. 
xl.  26;  John  L  1-3;  Heb.  L  2;  xi.  3;  CoL  i.  16. 
I7ie  light,  the  first  distinct  creative  formation,  and, 
therefore,  the  formation-principle,  or  the  pre-condi- 
tioning for  all  further  formations.  Of  this  formative 
dividing  power  of  light,  phvsical  science  teaches  us. 
It  is  now  tolerably  well  understood,  that  the  light  is 
not  conditioned  by  perfected  luminous  bodies,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  light  bodies  are  conditioned  by 
a  preceding  luminous  element.  Thus  there  is  set 
aside  the  objection  taken  by  Celsus,  by  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  and  by  rationalism  generally,  namely,  the 
supposed  inversion  of  order  in  having  first  the  light 
and  afterwards  the  luminous  body.  And  yet  the 
light  without  any  substratimfi  is  just  as  little  con- 
ceivable as  the  darkness.  The  question  arises,  how 
the  author  conceived  the  going  forth  of  the  light, 
whether  out  of  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth-flood,  or 
out  of  the  dark  bosom  of  the  forming  heaven  ?  As 
the  Wew  of  the  heavenly  lights  (light  bodies)  ver.  14, 
is  geocentric,  so  may  the  same  \iew  prevail  here  of 
the  heaven-light  itself.  By  this  is  meant  that  in  the 
fact  of  the  first  illumination  of  the  earth  the  author 
presents  the  fact  of  the  birtli  of  light  generally  in  the 
world,  without  declaring  thereby  that  the  date  of  the 
genesis  of  the  earth's  light  is  also  the  date  of  the 
genesis  of  light  universally.  But  we  may  well  take 
ihe  birth  of  light  in  the  earth  (or  the  eirth  becoming 
light)  !i3  the  analogue  whereon  is  presented  the  birth 
oflight  in  the  heaven,  just  as  in  the  creation  of  man 
there  ia  symbolized  the  creation  of  the  spirit-world 
collectively.  We  let  alone  here  the  question  whether 
tbe  light  is  an  emanation  (an  outflowing)  of  a  lomi- 

God,  and  especially  Ps.  accrix.  13-16,  whether  the  language 
there  denotes  the  individu:il  or  generic  fonnatioa,  or  both — 
>•  when  1  was  euriouslif  lonughL,''  etc. ;  "  and  in  thy  book 

all  my  members  were  written,  ^"iS^  ^^7'  *^®  ^^^  *^^ 
were  being  formed  "  (see  rcm.orks  in  Introd.  to  Genesis,  p. 
Ui). 

If  the  Hebrew  had  dcrcloped  itself  into  a  philosophical 
langua^,  from  this  root  would  have  comt  their  name  for 
formal  cause,  eauta  formalit,  that  which  gives  idea  to  any- 
Ifeing,  or  makft  it  what  xl  it,  in  di-stinction  from  the  cauta 
Jinalit,  or  aitisa  eJUciens.  In  Cict,  it  is  in  this  very  way 
thiit  such  a  tcna  nas  been  formed  in  Ar.ibic,  and  in  the 
Kabbinical  Uebn.'W,  only  they  have  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose the  kindred  "!13 ,  which  connects  the  idea  otformalion 
with  that  of  binding  or  inwnrd  unity. — T.  L.] 

*  (Mail  is  thus  called  by  I«an$;e  as  the  eatuaJlMUi*  of  all 
tL«  otter  earth  Ainnations.— T.  L.] 


nous  element,  or  an  undulation  from  a  luminont 
body ;  only  it  may  be  remarked  that  sound  goes  oa 
all  sides,  and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  unda 
late  in  sonorous  waves,  whilst  the  ray  of  light,  on  th« 
other  hand,  goes  directly,  for  which  reason  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  such  an  undulation  of  sonorous  wavef 
would  seem  unsuitable.  The  idea  of  an  aetheria 
vibration  may  make  a  medium  between  emanation 
and  undulatioiL  Without  doubt,  however,  the  mean- 
ing here  is  not  merely  a  light-appearing  which  goea 
forth  out  of  the  heaven-ground,*  and  breaks  through 
the  dark  vapor  of  the  earth,  or  ftjpm  heavenly  clouds 
of  light  (such  as  the  primary  form  of  the  creation 
may  have  appeared  to  be),  but  an  immediate  lighting 
up  of  the  luminous  element  ui  the  earth  itself,  some- 
thing like  what  the  Polar  night  gives  rise  to  in  the 
northern  aurora;  enough  that  it  is  said  of  the 
contrast  presented  between  the  illuminating  and 
the  shade-producing  elemenu  The  light  goes,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  dark  world-forms 
(not  the  mere  world  material)  after  that  the  spirit  of 
God,  as  formative  principle,  has  energized  in  them. 
The  spirit  of  God  is  the  spiritual  light  that  goes  out 
from  God ;  therefore  its  working  goes  before  the 
creation  of  the  outer  light ;  and  therefore,  too,  it  ia 
that  this  light  is  tae  symbol,  and  its  operation  simi- 
lar to  the  operation,  of  the  spirit — that  is,  the  forma- 
tion and  the  revelation  of  Ix^uty. — And  there  was 
lij^ht. — The  famed  sublimity  of  this  expression  as 
given  by  Longinus  (in  a  somewhat  doubtful  text) 
and  others,  is  predicated  on  the  pure  simplicity  and 
confidence  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  omnipotence 
of  the  creative  word. — And  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good. — The  first  beauty  is  the  light 
itself.  For  the  Hebrew  213  denotes  the  beautiful 
along  with  the  good,  even  as  the  Greek  koXov  de- 
notes the  good  along  with  the  beautifuL  The  sense : 
that  it  was  good,  does  not  seem  easy ;  and  therefore 
Tertullian  (and  more  lately  Neumann)  have  accepted 
the  quia  of  the  Itala.  On  the  other  hand,  DeUtzsch 
remarks :  "  The  conclusion  is  that  to  God  each  sin- 
gle work  of  creation  appears  good."  The  conclusion 
lies,  perhaps,  in  the  pause  of  solemn  contemplation, 
out  of  which,  at  the  end,  goes  forth  the  perfect  Siil>- 
bath.  It  is  because  the  religious  human  soul  recog- 
nizes the  fair  and  the  good  in  the  event  of  the  ap- 
pearing, that  there  is  thenin  reflected  to  it  the  foun- 
tain of  this  spiritual  ethical  satisfaction,  namely  the 
contemplation  of  God  Himself.  Still  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  does  not  regard  the  object  as  though 
captivated  by  it  because  it  is  fair,  but  it  rejoices 
therein  tiiat  it  is  fair ;  or  we  may  say  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  it  is  the  very  eflScacy  of  this  contempla- 
tion that  it  becomes  fair. — And  God  divided 
between  the  light  and  the  darkness. — Although 
it  is  farther  said  that  God  named  the  light  day  and 
the  darkness  night,  still  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  here  there  is  meant  only  the  interchange  between 
day  and  night  as  the  ordaining  of  the  points  of  divi- 
sion between  both,  namely  morning  and  evening. 
Although  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  are 
called  aftei  their  appearing,  yet  are  they  still,  all  the 
more,  very  day  and  night,  in  other  words,  the  very 
causalities  themselves.  The  Ught  denotes  all  that  is 
simply  illuminating  in  its  efficacy,  all  the  luminous 
element;  the  darkness  denotes  all  that  is  ontrans* 

*  [Himmelsgrunde.  "We  fEiil  in  translating  this  to  gel 
any  better  word  to  represent  the  frequent  Germ.-ui  Gruni 
(in  composition)  than  our  word  p-ound.  Foundation  pr» 
sents  an  incongruity  of  figurr  which  id  less  in  the  more  gen 
eral  term  ground.    Plane  w<  ild  be  too  indefinite.— 'J.  IL] 
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parent,  dark,  sliadow-casting ;  both  together  denote 
the  polarity  of  the  created  world,  as  it  exists  between 
the  light-formations  and  the  night-formations — the 
constitution  of  the  day  and  night.  "  One  sees,"  says 
Delitzsch,  "  how  false  is  the  current  and  purely  pri- 
vative conception  of  darkness ;  as  when,  for  exam- 
ple, a  mediaeval  interpreter  (Maxima  Bibl.  Lugd.  vi. 
p.  868)  says :  sicut  silentium  nihil  est,  sed  icbi  vox 
non  est  silentium  dicitur,  sic  iencbrce  nihil  sunt,  sed 
vhi  lux  non  est  teuebrce  dicuntur."  It  is  true,  there 
must  be  presupposed  for  the  daylight  an  illuminating 
source  or  fountain  of  hght,  and  so  for  the  darkness  a 
shadow-casting  causality  (Jas.  i.  16) ;  but  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  say  that  light  and  darkness  are 
two  principles  (according  to  the  course  of  the  earlii-r 
theosophists :  Jacob  Bohm,  and  a  later  school  : 
Baumgarteu  and  others).  If  it  is  farther  said  that 
the  darkness  has  not  the  witness  -ia  (good),  it  may 
be  replied  that  it  certainly  has  it  mediately,  ch.  i.  31. 
It  is  indeed  said  still  earlier :  "  We  do  not  read  that 
the  tohu  and  bohu,  that  the  tehom  with  the  darkness 
lying  over  it  originated  in  the  divine  call  into  being 
(fiat),  therefore  they  had  their  origin  in  some  other 
way."  This  is  a  very  unwarranted  conclusion ;  so 
also,  then,  must  the  heavens  have  originated  in  some 
other  way.  The  heaven,  however,  has  its  origin  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxxiii.),  and  so  also  the  night 
and  the  darkness  (Is.  xlv.  T)  as  well  as  the  abyss 
(Ps.  civ.  8).  It  is,  therefore,  a  hard  inconsequence 
when  Delitzsch,  following  the  mythological  views, 
regards  the  thohu  w<abhohu  as  the  chaos  enclosing 
even  the  heaven  in  its  birth  (p.  93),  and  still  farther 
regards  it  theosophically  as  the  ruined  habitation  of 
condemned  demons.  In  the  historical  derivation  of 
the  last  opinion  (p.  105)  Delitzsch  appears  to  have 
confounded  two  distinct  views :  the  scholastic,  that 
God  had  formed  the  human  world  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  void  that  arose  in  heaven  after  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  and  the  theosophic,  that  the  terrestrial 
region  of  the  world  was,  in  the  earlier  time,  tlie  abode 
of  Lucifer  and  his  companion?,  which  afterwards, 
through  their  guilt,  became  a  thohu  vabhohu  out  of 
which  God  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  world.  In 
this  view  the  thohu  vabhohu  is  "the  glowing  mate- 
rial mass  into  which  the  power  of  God's  wrath  had 
melted  the  original  world  after  it  had  become  cor- 
rupted by  the  fall  of  the  spirits  (pp.  105  and  114 
below), — or  it  was  the  rudis  indigestaque  moles  into 
which  God  had  compressed  and  precipitated  that 
spiritual  but  now  ungodly  world  condemned  to  the 
flames  in  consecjuence  of  its  materializing,  and  this 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  substratum  of  a  new 
creation  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  fact  that  God 
bad  placed  the  chaos  of  this  old  fire-invaded  world 
Kholly  under  water."  One  might  well  ask :  shall 
Jhe  fire-brand  itself  (the  old  bumt-up  earth)  be  the 
chaos,  or  the  divine  reaction  through  the  quenching 
in  water?  Was  the  fire-brand  the  work  of  the 
demons,  or  did  it  come  through  God's  judgment  and 
counteraction?  All  such  resolutions  of  the  difficulty 
ire  in  a  state  of  mutual  confusion;  And  this  is  no 
wonder,  for  a  certain  theosophic  hankering  after 
dualism  with  its  two  principles  can  only  veil  itself  in 
dark  and  fantastic  phrases.  In  opposition  to  these 
gnosticisiiig  representations  of  matter,  the  demands 
of  a  pure  monotheism  require  of  us  an  acquiescence 
ID  the  idea  that  matter  too  is  good,  because  it  is  from 
God, — in  so  far  'ndced,  as  we  can  speak  of  pure 
•Matter  m  general  term?.  The  moie  particular  foun- 
tain of  this  view — after  certain  older  preludes  and 
wpular  representations  (Delitzsch,  p.  lOG)  derived 


from  Gnostic  traditions — is  Jacob  Bohm  (Myst 
Magn.  p.  6*7)  and  the  Gnostic  teachers  that  aros< 
after  him,  Friedrich  von  Meyer,  Baumgarten  (Gen© 
sis),  and  others.  With  peculiar  zeal  hath  Kurtz  alsc 
taken  part  in  these  tjieosopliic  phantasies,  as  also  JB 
those  other  of  the  miscegenations  er  sexual  confu- 
sions between  the  angela  of  heaven  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  earth  (Gen.  vi.).  The  grounds  presented  bj 
Delitzsch,  in  opposition  to  his  earlier  contrary  view 
(as  given  in  the  first  two  editions  of  his  Commentary), 
are  the  following :  1.  In  the  interpretation  aforesaid 
one  would,  to  be  sure,  expect  ■^nP']  instead  of  nr'^ni  ^ 
but  the  conscious  connection  need  not  lie  precisely 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  writer ;  he  relates  simply 
a  matter  of  fact.  And  yet  he  must  have  been  more 
enligiitened  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  things  tlian 
our  scientific  man.  A  bhnd  narration  of  facts  would 
here  be  as  inconsistent  as  a  pure  indication  of  a 
theosophic  sense  in  thohu  vabhohu.  2.  Thohu  has, 
indeed,  a  predominating  privative  character;  it 
arises,  however  (Is.  xxxiv.  11 ;  xxiv.  10 ;  Jer.  iv.  23), 
from  a  positive  destruction.  But  how  natural  was  it 
to  apply  the  pictorial  thohu  vabhohu  to  such  a  condi- 
tion. What  more  purely  pi-ivative  than  the  worC 
nothing  ?  and  yet  we  say  it  of  positive  states  of  de 
struction.  According  to  Delitzsch,  in  the  method? 
of  its  construction  (woild-brand,  quenching-water) 
must  Plutonism  and  Xeptunism  have  reached  tl^ii 
deepest  grounding.  The  grounds  that  ibllow  are  in 
no  respects  better  (p.  104).  What  have  rendered 
the  hypothesis  suspicious  from  its  beginning  hi  hcrto 
are  its  apocryphal  or  popular  origin  (Delitzsch,  p. 
105),  its  Gnostic  coloring,  and  its  affinity  to  that 
other  scholastic  phantasma  that  God  had  created 
men  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  the  fallen  angel-world. 
It  must,  however,  become  very  evident  that  the 
representation  of  an  "  overcoming  of  the  darkness," 
in  the  physical  sense  in  which  it  here  presents  itself, 
is  utterly  foreign  to  the  holy  text;  it  is  like  the 
mingling  of  conceptions,  namely  of  a  physical  and 
an  ethical  darkness.  The  representation,  then,  of 
ver.  2  will  be  clearly  a  pictuiing  of  the  piimitive 
condition  of  tlie  eartli,  as  it  became  in  consequence 
of  the  first  general  creation,  ver.  1.  Besides,  this 
hypothesis  obliterates  that  line  which  everywhere 
else  appears  between  the  angelic  and  human  regioua 
and  natures.  Finally,  ver.  2,  as  a  representation  ot 
the  flowing,  form-receptive  condition  of  the  eartl.- 
raass  gives  the  bases  for  all  farther  ascending  forma- 
tions. Add  to  this  that,  in  such  case,  the  region  ol 
Lucifer  would  have  been  visited  by  the  fire-judgment 
earlier  than  Lucifer  himself — a  representation  which 
runs  counter  to  the  usual  order  of  things — not  to 
say,  that,  on  such  a  supposition,  Lucifer  himself 
siiould  have  been  rightly  banished  from  the  who'e 
extent  of  tlie  earth-region.  Or,  can  it  be  that  Gi.d 
has  built  the  new  hou.se  of  humanity  upon  the  foJ 
beams  of  a  demoniac  power?  But  it  is  not  worlh 
our  while  to  dwell  moie  fully  upon  a  representatjon 
which  is  so  ."haracterized  by  its  own  sharp  contradic- 
tions.— And  there  was  evening  and  there  w^a 
morning. — Here,  in  the  fiist  j)laco,  wc  must  ivol 
suppose  that  the  evening  and  the  morninp;  were 
merely  the  se([uence  of  the  preceding  darkrep<s  and 
of  the  light  that  followed  it,  notwithstanding  t'la'.,  the 
first  evening  and  morning  so  fittingly  app<"i)  1  ihem- 
selves  to  such  a  contrast.  Still  less  are  >/<•  to  think 
of  the  usual  evening  and  morning,  since  <he  carte 
had  not  yet  been  astronomically  arrang^-d.  Evening 
and  morning  denote  rather  the  interval  ot  a  creativ* 
day,  and  this  is  evideniy  after  the  Hvbrew  mode  of 
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reckoning ;  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset.  The 
morning  that  follows  stands  for  the  second  half  of 
the  dav  proper.  In  the  same  manner  was  the  day 
reckoned  by  the  Arabians,  the  Athenians  {mx^V- 
tt  -«»•),  the  Germans,  and  the  Gauls.  It  is  against 
ihe  text  for  Delitzsch  to  put  as  the  ground  here  the 
Babylonish  reckoning  of  the  day,  namely  from  the 
dawning  of  the  morning.  The  earlier  theological 
representation,  that  by  the  creative  periods  were  to 
be  ujiderstood  the  usual  astronomical  days,  is  now 
only  held  by  indiriduals  (Baumgarten,  Calwer  Hand- 
buch,  Keil's  Genesis).  It  is  opposed  to  this,  m  the 
first  place,  that  the  creative  days  are  already  num- 
bered before  the  determination  of  the  astronomical 
relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  although  on  other 
grounds  must  we  hold  that  the  days  from  the  fourth 
onward  were  not  astronomical ;  there  are  in  the  way, 
secondly,  the  idea  of  the  first  day  whose  evening  had 
its  begiuning  in  that  dark  thohu  vabhohu  which  had 
no  evening  before  it,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  sev- 
enth day,  the  day  of  God's  rest,  which  is  not  defined 
by  an  evening  and  a  morning,  but  runs  on  through 
the  ordained  course  of  the  world ;  there  is,  thirdly, 
the  idea  of  the  dai/  of  God  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  the 
90th  Psalm,  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Moses 
(ver.  4).  That  tliis  tiuie-determinaiion  of  a  tliou^and 
years  does  not  denote  an  exactly  measured  chrono- 
logical period,  but  still  a  period  defined  by  essential 
marks  of  time,  appears  from  the  converse  of  Ps.  xc. 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  8  (a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  and  one 
day  as  a  thousand  years),  and  also  from  the  thousand 
years  of  the  judgment-time  as  the  transition  period 
from  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  that  which  lies 
beyond  (Rev.  xx.).  This  comprehensive  significance 
has  the  divine  day  (God's  day)  or  the  judgment-day 
pre-eminently  in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  iL  12 ;  Joel 
L  1 5  ;  Ezek.  xiiL  5).  Delitzsch,  who  also  holds  that 
the  creative  days  are  periods,  reckons,  as  another 
argument,  that  in  Gen.  ii.  4  the  six  days  are  denoted 
as  one  day.  Add  to  this  the  very  usual  mode  of 
speech,  accorduig  to  which,  day  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment often  denotes  a  longer  duration  of  time,  for 
example,  in  the  formula  even  to  this  day.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  conceive  of  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing of  the  single  creative  days  as  merely  symbolic 
intervals  of  the  day  of  God.  According  to  the 
analogy  of  the  first  day,  the  evening  is  the  time  of  a 
peculiar  chaotic  fermentation  of  things,  whilst  the 
morning  is  the  time  of  that  new,  fair,  solemn  world- 
building  that  corresponds  to  it.  With  each  evening 
there  is  also  indicated  a  new  birth-travail  of  things, 
a  new  earth-revolution  which  elevates  the  old  forma- 
tion that  went  before  it — a  seeming  darkening,  a 
geeming  sunset  or  going  down  of  the  world ;  and  so 
later  with  this  same  appearance  came  on  the  flood  ; 
and  BO,  too,  in  Zach.  xiv.  7,  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencing judgment  is,  with  the  highest  significance, 
denoted  an  evening.  No  less  significant  is  it  in  the 
eschatological  words  of  our  Loixl :  and  the  sun  shall 
withdraw  its  light.  Matt  xxiv.  29.  With  each  morn- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  new,  a  higher,  a  fairer, 
and  a  richer  state  of  the  world.  In  this  way  do  the 
evening  and  morning  in  the  creative  periods  have 
the  highest  significance  for  an  agreement  of  the 
■acrid  sreology  with  the  results  of  the  scientific  geol- 
C^y.  Tte  meaning  would  seem  to  be  incorrectly 
taken  by  DeUtzsch  when  he  says :  "  With  each  eflfort 
of  the  divine  creating  is  it  morning,  with  each  remis- 
Bioa  it  is  evening"  (p.  106).  The  most  peculiar 
work  of  Gol,  we  may  rather  say,  would  appear  to  be 
aaca  of  Uiose  stormy  revolutions,  in  which  the  spirit 


of  God  hovers  like  an  eagle  over  the  chaotic  fermen 
tations ;  in  the  creative  mornings,  on  the  contrary 
come  in  the  holy  rests  when  God  surveys  the  new 
work  and  sees  how  good  it  is.  (Comp.  Vox  Rocg»< 
MONT,  History  of  the  Earth,  p.  7:  '"Evening:  a  dar« 
return  of  chaos."  Doubtless  the  designation  lacki 
propriety  in  all  respects,  and  yet  it  may  lead  to  th« 
right)  ' 

[XOTE  OS  THE  RkLATIOS  OF  THE  FiRST  VeR8« 
OF  GeX.  I.  TO    THK    ReST    OF    THE    CHAPTER. AmOng 

all  the  interpretations  of  Gen.  i.,  the  most  difficult  ai 
well  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  is  that  which  regardj 
the  first  verse  as  referring  to  a  period  indefinitely 
remote,  and  all  tliat  follows  as  comprised  in  six  solar 
days.  It  is  barely  hinted  at  by  some  of  the  patris- 
tic writers,  but  has  become  a  favorite  with  certiin 
modem  commentators,  as  furnishing  them  with  a 
method  of  keeping  the  ordinary  days,  and  yet  avoid- 
ing the  geological  difficulty,  or  seeming  to  avoid  it, 
by  throwing  all  its  signs  of  the  earth's  antiquity  into 
this  chasm  that  intervenes  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond verses.  The  objections  to  it  may  be  thu« 
stated: 

(1)  Besides  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  attend  any 
^•iew  of  ordinary  solar  days,  such  as  a  morning  and 
evening  without  a  sun,  or  the  language  of  succession, 
of  growth,  and  of  a  seeming  nature,  without  any  con- 
sistent corresponding  reality,  there  is  another  and 
greater  incongruity  in  connecting  this  with  a  Ibrmer 
and  very  different  state  of  things,  or  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, with  which,  after  all,  it  has  no  real  connec- 
tion either  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  of  divine  provi- 
dence. 

(2)  It  is  a  building  of  this  world  on  the  ruins  of  a 
former,  without  any  natural  or  moral  reasons  there- 
for. The  states  preceding,  as  understood  by  this 
hypothesis,  were  in  no  sense  preparatory.  The 
catastrophe  which  makes  way  for  it  seems  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  in  no  sense  resembles  the  pause? 
described  in  Genesis,  each  one  of  which  is  in  the 
upward  order,  and  anticipatory  of  the  work  that 
follows. 

(o)  It  is  evidently  brought  in  as  a  possible  e.-cape 
from  the  difficulties  of  geology,  and  would  never 
have  been  seriously  maintained  had  it  not  been  for 
them. 

(4)  It  has  to  make  the  heavens  of  the  first  verse  a 
different  heavens  from  that  of  the  eighth,  without 
any  exegetical  warrant  therefor.  This  is  a  rational' 
izing  interpretation,  carrying  with  it  a  conception  of 
our  modem  astronomy,  and  almost  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere  speaks  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  therein  mentioned  is  one  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  heavens  of  our  earth,  built  upon  it  aa 
described  in  Gen.  L  6,  8 ;  Ps.  civ. ;  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  etc., 
and  always  tiken  in  connection  with  it ;  not  a  far-off 
astronomical  heavens,  though  the  rudiments  of  such 
an  idea  come  afterwards  into  the  Hebrew.  Thus  in 
predictions,  whether  of  destruction  or  of  renovation, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  go  together.  "I  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  Is.  LxvL  22 ;  Ps.  cU. 
27,  and  other  passages.  The  language  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  Gen.  L  1,  and  yet  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  is  included  here  the  asirc^nomical 
heaven  of  stars  and  planets,  at  lea^t  accordi.Tg  to  tha  I 
conceptions  of  our  modem  astronomy.  It  L'^  a  re- ' 
newal  of  the  earth,  in  some  way,  together  with  tiiose 
I  celestial  or  sky  phenomena  that  are  in  connectiou 
I  with  it,  as  parts,  in  fact,  of  the  tellurian  system.  Il 
I  is  the  s;ime  language,  the  same  mode  of  conceivinjf 
1  as  late  down  in  acriptiu'e  as  the  2d  Epistle  of  I'eiar 
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lii.  5-7 — the  "  earth  and  heavens  "  that  were  of  old 
before  the  flood  are  put  in  contrast  with  "  the  earth 
and  heavens  that  are  now,"  and  which  are  to  be 
changed  for  "  a  new  earth  and  heavens  "  "  according 
to  the  promise  (ver.  13)  to  which  we  look."  It  is 
the  same  language  that  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
Revelations  (xxi.  1),  and  which,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  prophetic  meaning,  shows  the  fixedness 
of  the  conception  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
■cripturai  canon. 

(5)  It  violates  the  principles  of  a  rational  and 
grammatical  exegesis,  in  making  a  separation  between 
the  first  and  second  verses,  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
or  reason  in  the  language  itself.  If  used  in  the  same 
way  in  narrating  historical  events,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  the  verb 
J<T2,  ia  the  first,  and  riP'^n,  in  the  second  verse, 
otherwise  than  as  cotemporaneous  or,  in  direct  con- 
tinuation at  least,  with  no  chasm  of  time  between 
them  long  or  short.  It  would  have  been  interpreted 
like  the  precisely  similar  sentence.  Job  i.  1 :  "  There 
was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  the  man  was,  etc., 

i^xn  nim  7^5-71x2  c-^x  n-in.  Who  would 
think  of  separating  the  second  Si^rt  here  from  the 
first,  or  sundering  the  evident  continuity?  If  it  be 
said  that  the  context  in  Job  controls,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  so  should  it  also  in  Genesis, 
unless  we  make  a  new  context  after  our  own  imagi- 
nations, especially  as  there  are  clear  ways  in  Hebrew 
of  expressing  such  a  parting  of  the  terms,  had  it  been 
designed  to  do  so. 

Besides  this,  it  is  opposed  to  the  usual  force  of 
the  conjunction  1 .  Taken  even  as  a  mere  copulative, 
it  would  not  allow  of  such  a  sharp  and  remote  sever- 
ance. But  1  is  much  more  than  this  in  Hebrew. 
It  is  seldom  without  a  time  sense,  or  an  inferential 
eense,  showing  a  connection,  not  only  of  mere  event, 
but  also  of  reason  and  causality.  So  here  it  shows 
the  reason  for  the  use  of  Nn3  in  the  preceding  verse. 
" In  the  beginning  God  created"  formed,  fashioned, 
the  earth ;  for  it  was  formless  and  void,  or  when  it 
was  formless  and  void,  etc.  Let  one  take  Noldius' 
Concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  and  see  how 
often  (in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  may  say)  the 
conjunction  wau  has  this  close-joining  inferential 
sense.  It  is  much  more  usual  than  its  bare  copula- 
tive force,  but  even  this  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis  of  severance  as  commonly  presented. 
See  also  Introd.  to  Gen.  i.  pp.  129,  130.— T.  L.] 

6.  Vers.  6 — 8.  Second  Creative  Day. — Let 
there  be  a  firmament. — Rakia  (from  yj^n ,  to 
stretch,  spread  out,  beat  out)  an  extension  or  ex- 
pansion, rendered  in  the  LXX  and  by  others,  (rrtpi- 
wMa,  and  in  the  \\\\ga.iQjirmamentum, — names  which 
are  more  material  than  r "'pi .  Knobkl  :  "  The 
heaven  was  to  the  Hebrews  a  material  substance 
(Exod.  xxiv.  10),  a  fixed  vault  established  upon  the 
waters  that  surrounded  the  circle  of  the  earth  (Prov. 
viii.  27),  firm  as  a  molten  mirror  (Job  xxxvii.  18), 
and  borne  up  by  the  highest  hills,  which  are  there- 
lore  called  the  pillars  and  foundations  of  the  heaven 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11);  openings  or  doors 
are  ascribed  to  it  (ch.  vii.  11 ;  xxviii.  17  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
23).  There  are  the  same  representations  elsewhere." 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  Hebiew  modes  of  ex- 
oression  for  objects  that  have  a  religious  bearing,  do 
ever  contain  a  symbolical  element  which  disdains  the 
iteral  pressure     Therefore  the  stars  which  in  Gen. 


i.  17  are  fixed  in  the  heaven,  can  nevertheless,  accord 
ing  to  Isaiah  xl.  26,  set  themselves  in  motion  as  * 
host  of  God ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  one  heaven  ex- 
pands itself  into  a  heaven  of  heavens.  And  thus  th« 
heavens  bends  down  to  the  earth  (Ps.  xviii.  10),  or  \r. 
spread  out  like  tapestry  (Ps.  civ.  2),  or  its  beams  arc 
waters  (ver.  3),  whilst  the  same  heaven  again  is  called 
the  footstool  of  God. — In  the  midst  of  the  waters^ 
— We  must  beware  here  of  thinking  of  a  mass  of 
elementary  water ;  quite  as  little  could  a  fluid  mass 
which  is  yet  identified  with  the  light  be  elementary, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  be  a  flood,  or  collection  ol 
water,  which  consists  of  the  three  factors  air,  earth, 
and  water.  Ai  this  point  then  is  completed  the 
second  division.  The  true  standpoint  of  contempla- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  view,  that  in  the  azure 
welkin  of  the  sky  the  clouds  appear  to  give  out  their 
evaporation,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  behind  the 
blue  expanse  like  a  supercelestial  gathering  of  water 
(Ps.  civ.  3,  13).  It  follows  from  this,  however,  that  the 
visible  clouds  and  the  rain  may  be  assigned  to  the 
lower  collection  of  waters,  and  that  there  is  meant 
here  the  gaseous  water  as  it  forms  a  unity  with  the 
air,  and  so  makes  an  ethereal  atmosphere  (not  "  the 
water  masses  that  hover  over  the  air-strata  of  the 
atmosphere  ").  Delitzsch  here  mistakes  the  symbol- 
ical element.  "  It  must  be  admitted,"  he  says,  "  that 
in  this  the  Old  Testament  is  chargeable  with  a  defect, 
for  a  physical  connection  between  the  descending 
rain-waters  and  the  heavenly  waters,  which  is  also 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  iv.  6)  cannot  be 
maintained."  Indeed,  it  is  with  the  actual  physical 
connection  between  the  invisible  collection  of  water 
(the  gas-formed)  and  the  visible,  that  the  contrast  ia 
established ;  it  is  the  polaric  tension  which  even  the 
phenomenological  extension  brings  to  view.  But 
why  should  the  Septuagint  correct  the  text  here  with 
the  addition,  ver.  %:  AtuI  God  sou;  whilst  the  Hebrew 
text  has  it  not?  Had  the  prophetic  author  some 
anticipation  that  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  was  merely 
an  appearance,  whilst  the  savaus  of  the  Septuagint 
had  no  such  anticipation,  and,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  doctor  the  passage  ?  There  may,  indeed,  be  an 
exaggeration  of  this  conception  of  the  upper  waters, 
since  Philoponus  and  the  other  church  fathers  under- 
stand by  the  same  the  ether  that  is  beyond  the  earth's 
atmosphere ;  nevertheless,  their  view  would  seem  to 
be  more  correct  than  that  which  refers  the  expression 
to  a  proper  cloud-formed  atmospheric  water. — And 
God  named  the  firmament  heaven,  crd .  See 
ver.  1.  Delitzsch :  Here  is  meant  the  heaven  of  the 
earth-world;  ver.  1,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens.  But  if  the  firma- 
ment IS  "  the  immeasurable  far-reaehing  height,"  there 
is  a  failure,  or  falling  short,  in  the  limiting  of  the 
conception.  A  main  point  appears  to  be,  that  the 
rakia  is  presented  to  view  as  the  symbolic  dividing 
of  the  super-earthly  heaven,  a  phenomenal  appear- 
ance of  that  house  of  God  to  which  all  who  pray  to 
God  look  up.  For  the  later  cosmological  interpreta- 
tions of  the  upper  waters,  see  Dehtzsch,  p.  108. 

7.  Vers.  9-13.  Third  Creative  Day. — Ver.  9.  Let 
the  'waters  be  gathered  together. — The  bringing 
the  earth  into  fomi  and  the  creation  of  the  vegetal^ 
world. — That  the  physical  dividing  of  the  earth-mas* 
and  of  the  water-mass  is  here  presented,  is  clear. 
There  would  appear,  however,  to  be  signified  a  pre- 
ceding chemicnl  separation  of  both  elements,  whick 
had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  inner  or  undci 
core  of  the  earth.     The  expression  n^an    ^l^' 
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ifuOtea  properly  not  merely  aa  outward  assemblitig, 
but  an  intensive  close  combining  (see  Gesenius,  JTip). 
Jpon  the  formation  of  the  water  proper,  as  it  is  now 
introduced,  is  conditioned  the  firm  uuderlving  of  the 
earth.  The  completing  of  this  division,  however,  has 
for  its  consequence  that  flowing  together  of  the  water 
into  its  pecuhar  place,  with  which  immediately  the 
Bclf-forming  earth-sail  now  comes  into  risibility. 
It  is  thereby  implied  that  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  earth's  surface — the  hills  and  vales,  the 
highlands  and  the  ocean-depths — are  here  formed, 
jusi  as  it  is  so  precisely  set  forth,  Ps.  civ.  6-8  (with 
which  compare  Prov.  viii  24).  And  so,  too,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  hills  is  here  only  indicated,  or  rather  pre- 
sented, as  a  conse  juence  of  the  creation  of  the  sea 
(see  Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Deut  ixxiii.  15 ;  Habak.  iii.  3). 
Thus  much  is  clear :  as  long  as  the  water  and  the 
earth-mass  are  not  divided,  there  can  l)e  no  mention 
of  any  origination  of  the  hills.  With  the  sea-life, 
however,  must  begin  also  the  earth-life,  that  is,  the 
working  of  the  iimer  earth-fire  that  causes  the  up- 
heaviiigs.  It  is  a  wrong  apprehension  of  the  waters 
of  ver.  2  and  ver.  6,  when  one  takes  the  story  of  cre- 
tion  as  favoring  a  one-sided  Neptuuism  (Wagner). 
The  volcanic  action  of  the  earth  in  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  is  not  expressed,  indeed,  but  it  is  through- 
out freely  imphed ;  it  would  appear  to  be  indicated, 
Ps.  civ.  8.  There  is  truly  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  formation  of  the  hills  kept  on  through  the 
succeeding  creative  days.  In  respect  to  this,  De- 
litzsch  expresses  himself  better  than  Hoftnann: 
'^  Generally,"  says  he,  "  the  works  of  the  single  crea- 
tive days  consist  only  in  laying  foundations;  the 
birth-process  that  is  introduced  in  each,  extends  its 
efficacy  beyond  it,  and,  in  this  sense  we  say  with 
Hufmann  (i.  p.  278):  'Not  how  long,  but  how  tnanif 
lime*,  God  created  is  the  thing  intended  to  be  set 
forth.' "  Much  more  have  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  distinct  creative  acts  and  the  creative  evolutions. 
Even  after  the  creative  division  of  the  first  day  the 
evolving  of  light  may  still  go  on,  and  the  same 
thought  holds  good  of  the  efficacy  of  the  succeeding 
ftcts  of  esich  of  the  other  days.  The  act  itself  means 
the  introduction  of  a  ne«  principle  out  of  the  word 
of  God,  which,  as  such,  has  the  fonu  of  an  epoch- 
creating  event. — Ver.  10.  And  God  named  the 
dry  earth  land,  that  is,  earth-soil  in  the  narrower 
Bease,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  "('".x  has  no  article. — 
And  the  water  named  he  sea. — Properly  seas, 
"  or  rather  ocean ;  for  it  is  more  intensive  than  a 
numerical  plural,  and  is  therefore  (as  in  Ps.  xlvL  4) 
construed  in  the  singular."  Delitzsch.  On  the  other 
nand.  Knobel  would  make  prominent  the  singleness 
of  the  seas  in  the  rendering  Weltmeer,  or  world-sea, 
main  sea.  or  ocean. — And  God  sa\ir. — Xow  has  the 
earth-formation  come  into  visibility,  though  only  in 
its  first  outlines,  or,  according  lo  the  idea  of  the 
naturalist,  as  an  insular  appe;iring  of  the  Ladresrion 
as  it  unfolds  itself  to  view. — Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  (sprout,  germinate). — It  is  agreeable  to  the 
nature  ol  the  earth  as  well  as  of  the  plant  that  both 
tre  together  as  soon  as  possible.  The  earth  has  an 
fiiclinatiou  to  germinate,  the  plant  to  appear.  In 
truth,  its  origination  is  a  new  creative  act.  In  the 
proper  pl;ice  is  this  creation  narrated ;  for  the  plant 
denotes  the  transformation  of  the  elementary  mate- 
rials, earth,  air,  water,  which  are  now  present  in 
organic  life  through  the  inward  working  of  the  light. 
It  forms  the  preconditioning,  as  the  sign  or  profmoh 
lie,  of  the  awaiting  animal  creation.     And  thoi^h  it  i 


has  need  of  the  light  too  in  some  measure,  it  doa 
not  yet  want  the  suns\une  in  its  first  subordinate 
kinds.  The  question  now  arises,  whether  we  m^iat 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  plants :  K3^ ,  Under  green 
:^~,  herbs  and  shrubs,  vegetables  and  grain  (o, 
the  smaller  growths  generally),  and  "^2  yv ,  frcit- 
tree,  according  to  tb"  view  of  Knobel,  embracing  aL 
trees  inasmuch  as  tney  all  bear  seed.  Delitzsch,  ai 
well  as  Baiobel,  assumes  this  threefold  division. 
Farther  on,  however,  we  see  that  the  more  general 
kinds  precede  (lights,  water-swarmiugs),  in  order 
that  ihey  may  become  more  or  less  specific.  And 
here  X^n  may  present  the  universal  conception  of 
all  vegetable  life  in  its  first  germination  (although 
including  along  with  it  the  more  particular  kinds  of 
cryptogamic  and  the  grasses),  whilst  in  this  way  the 
contrast  between  the  herbaceous  plants  and  the  treea 
becomes  more  prominent  (Umbreit,  Ewald).  Thence, 
too,  it  appears  that  the  sign  of  seed-formation,  of 
propagation,  and  of  particular  specification,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  all  plants.  Closer  observations  in  respect  to 
single  particulars  may  be  found  in  KnobeL  We 
must  protest  against  the  exposition  of  Delitzsch : 
''Its  origination  follows  in  that  way  which  if  un- 
avoidable to  a  creative  beginning,  and  which  is  to  it 
essentially  what  is  called  a  generatio  equivoca ;  that 
is,  it  does  this  in  measure  as  the  earth,  through 
the  word  of  the  divine  power,  receives  strength  to 
generate  the  v^etable  germ."  The  sentence  con- 
tains a  contradiction  in  so  far  as  the  question  still 
relates  to  the  divine  word  of  power ;  but  this  divine 
word  of  power  creates  not  merely  a  strength,  or 
force,  in  general ;  *  each  new  and  distinct  creative 

•  [The  argument  firom  exegesis  here  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  words  JTT  S''")^^  .  They 
are  rendered  by  the  T.XX.  <nr<if>oi'  wipfta.  Tlie  Vulgate, 
faciemjtemen,  and  cur  translation,  yielding  seed,  are  better, 
since  the  Hiphil  form  seems  to  demand  a  causative  or  pro- 
ducing sense.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  would  do  for  the 
other  form  ""IT  >  nit ,  which  occurs  ver.  29,  representing 
the  plant,  after  it  was  made,  as  casting  its  seed  upon  the 
earth.  If  we  take  it  in  the  causative  or  seminative  sense, 
there  is  still  the  question,  whether  it  is  merely  desciiptive 
of  the  plant  in  general  as  distinguished  from  other  created 
things,  or  whether  it  sets  forth  something  in  the  very  crea- 
tive or  lirst  generative  process.  If  it  were  the  former,  it 
would  seem  to  demand  the  article,  S^ITBH  ,  the  plant  that 
bears  or  semmates  seed.  As  it  stands,  however,  the  whole 
force  of  the  word  (as  emphatic)  and  of  the  context,  would 
favor  the  latter  idea  :  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  plant 
as  geminating,"  or  in  its  semination,  that  is,  as  ffrowin^ 
&t>m  a  seminal  power  in  the  very  beginning.  It  may  not  te 
easy  to  tmdcrstand,  conceptually,  how  this  can  be  without 
a  previous  material  seed  (seed-vessel)  or  a  previous  plant 
from  which  the  seed  came,  but  still,  as  a  feet,  it  mav  be 
clear,  and  clearly  stated.  The  opposite  notion  is,  that  the 
plant  was  outwardly  and  mochanically  formed  with  its  stem, 
leaves,  limbs,  seed-vessel,  etc,  all  perfect,  and  then,  in  somn 
way,  comiected  with  the  ground,  which,  after  all,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  first  production.  Or  it  might  be  thought 
that  merely  the  seed  (seed-vessel)  waa  thus  mechanically 
made  (that  is,  by  a  force  acting  on  the  outside  of  it),  and 
then  this  seed  placed  in  the  ^und  to  grow.  Either  of 
these  latter  views  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  increa* 
ing  ev3r  the  more  Ihev  are  contemplated,  though  as  a  mert 
conceptual  view  it  mig'ht  seem  at  first  the  easiest.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  they  are  not  favored  by  the  langoaga 
which  assigns  to  the  earth  an  important  part  in  the  process^ 
and  seems  to  make  the  very  semination  an  original  act. 
We  gain  nothing  by  regarding  it  as  the  mechanical  creation 
of  the  seed-ves«l,  since  that  is  not,  in  itseU,  the  seiainat  ng 
power,  any  more  than  the  entire  plant,  but  only  the  seat  ol 
Its  nearer  residence,  or  its  more  interior  wrapper  as  it  may 
be  called.  Every  plant  that  now  grows  spnngs  fitjm  aa 
immaterial  power  (and  thit  not  a  blank  force,  but  condition- 
ed by  an  idea)  bi-ought  in  certain  relations  to  the  earth. 
This  power  is  not  the  seed  as  seed-vessel,  for  that  dies  ( di» 
t.N'ves)  in  the  process  (see  John  xiL  24),  and  by  such  dLaw 
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»ord  introduces  a  new  and  distinct  principle  into 
Ihe  already  existing  sphere  of  nature — a  principle 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  present  in  it.     Along 

lution  sets  free  the  immaterial  life  to  work  again,  as  at  first, 
in  gathering  from  the  flowing  outward  conditions  the  mate- 
rial for  its  new  manifestation,  and  an-anging  such  flowing 
material  in  the  fixed  order  commanded  and  demanded  by  its 
unchanging  "pTD  ,  species,  elSos,  law,  or  idea.  In  the  hegin- 
ninjj  the  command  of  the  Logos  places  it  in  immediate  con- 
neotiou  with  such  outward  conditions.  There  is  no  need  of 
my  protoplast  whether  in  the  foim  of  plant  or  seed.  The 
tree,  regarded  materially,  or  as  (^jaicd^evo^,  is  as  much  a 
flowing  thing  as  a  river,  although  it  flows  much  more  slow- 
ly. It  is,  therefore,  alike  irrational  to  think  of  God's  mak- 
ing either  of  thim  outwardly,  or  immcdiateiy,  instead  of  the 
causation  from  which  they  respectively  proceed.  In  the 
case  of  things  that  are  intended  to  reprodtice  themselves,  this 
primitive  seminal  power  is  afterwards  deposited  in  a  seed- 
vessel  from  whence  to  come  forth  for  all  futme  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  it  is  the  same  po\\er — the  same  that  was  first 
created — the  same  species  (u^nim  in  miiUis)  in  the  myriad 
manifestations  outwardly  existing  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
all  succeeding  times  as  long  as  the  power  lasts,  or  is  able  to 
find  the  conditions  under  which  it  appears.  It  may  be  re- 
garded too,  with  all  reverence,  as  the  same  process,  except 
that  at  each  intermediate  beginning  it  stai-ts  with  its  libera- 
tion from  the  holding  seed-vessel  to  work  anew  in  building 
itse'f  a  new  house,  but  in  the  same  manner,  after  such  lib- 
eration, as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  divine  fiat,  for  a 
moment,  too,  may  this  immaterial  power  be  said  to  become 
disembodied,  as  in  the  instant  of  jias^ing  from  the  old  pcr- 
ifihing  organization  into  the  coimnenting  new — each  being 
Buccesiively  its  work,  deriving  from  it  structure,  fonn,  and 
outward  species.  It  is  not  made  by  the  organization — for 
then  chemistry  might  find  it.  It  is  before  the  organization, 
thus  making  the  latter  a  real  organism  produced,  as  at  first, 
by  a  force  and  a  law  working  from  within,  and  building 
around  itself,  instead  of  an  artificial  semblance  having  its 
idea  outwardly  or  mechanically  introduced  into  the  matter 
after  the  way  of  human  art  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  it 
is  the  same  original  life,  the  going  forth  of  the  tame  unspent 
energj',  the  prolonged  utterance  of  the  same  Word  sounding 
on  in  nature,  and  obeyed  now,  each  time,  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  when  it  first  felt  the  pulsations  of  the  voice  that 
said:  "(/TXn  X'CJin,  "I.et  the  earth  germinate,"  let  the 
earth  bring  forth.  It  is  mother-earth  that  gives  the  plant 
its  body,  its  outward  manifestation,  so  far  as  that  alone  may 
be  called  the  plant,  but  not  its  idea,  its  law,  or  even  its  im- 
material power.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  it  something 
quite  different  from  the  generatio  equivoca  of  some  natural- 
ists, and  to  which  Delitzsch  unfortunately  compares  it. 
The  veiy  term  implies  a  blank,  blind,  and  doubtful  force 
that  might  produce  one  thing  as  well  as  another.  But  here 
there  is  a  conditioning  power  bringing  out  the  plant  inS'^lsb 
according  to  its  species.  ,  It  is  God's  word  appearing  (speak- 
ing) tlirough  the  earth  ;  it  is  "  the  Lord  hearing  the  heavens, 
and  the  heavens  hearing  the  eai-th,  and  the  earth  hearing 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,"  Hosea  ii.  22,  23.  Hence 
the  exceeding  significance  as  well  as  beauty  of  one  of  tl:e 
Hebrew  names  for  plants.  They  called  them  PTlIX  ,  lights, 
mani/eslations,  see  Is.  xxvi.  19,  pS-ilX  512,  the  "dew  of 
herbs,"  to  which  is  compared  the  resurrection-power  (or 
•♦  resurrection-rain  "  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  call  it),  which 
iiall  revive  the  bodies  "  sown  "  in  the  earth. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  La  such  views  of  the 
Driginal  growth,  it  is  far  less  than  that  which  attends  the 
tiechanical  notion,  if  we  push  it  to  all  its  consequenct^s.  It 
ITould  follow  that  the  earth  did  not  really  bring  fori  h  the 
first  plants  (as  Sci-ipture  expressly  says  it  did),  unless  we 
take  it  in  some  moje  magical  sense,  or  t!  ink  of  some  sudden 
starting  out  of  the  earth  independent  of  any  nexus  of  physi- 
cal causation.  We  must  also,  in  that  case,  give  up  the  idea 
of  the  species  determining  the  construction  instead  of  the 
construction  the  species.  But  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  commentator  is  that  the  exegesis  will  not  bear  it.  In 
BUCh  an  out  ward  mechanical  view  the  words  XtlJTn .  "^"1752 
lose  all  their  causative  force,  and  thus  become  merely  re- 
dundant cyphers  in  the  account.  The  language  of  causation 
where  there  is  in  reality  no  causative  process  is  simiily 
magical  and  unmeaning.  Had  5^*1T^  here  meant  nothing 
more  than  casting  or  sowing  seed,  as' the  LXX.  interpret  it, 
there  would  only  have  been  need  of  the  present  Kal  parti- 
oiple  3; "I "IT  ,  as  in  ver.  29,  where  the  plant  is  spoken  of  after 
ts  ere:,  tion,  and  as  carrying  on  its  processes  of  reproduction. 
Had  "yielding  seed"  been  the  sense  intended,  tbere  arc 
•thei   words  that  would  have  better  expressed  it.     This 


with  the  various  species  and  seeds,  along  with  th« 
determinate  propagation  of  plants,  each  aftet  iti 
kind,  there  clearly  and  distinctly  comes  in  that  con^ 
ception  of  nature  which  is  already  announced  ip 
the  great  contrasts.  The  words:  upo7i  the  earth, 
7'!^^"''?  (ver.  11),  are  interpreted  by  Knobel  of 
the  high  growth  of  the  trees  (over  the  earth)  in  con 
trast  with  the  plants  which  cleave  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  which  are  regarded  by  Delitzsch  as  a 
present  clothing  of  the  earth.  With  respect  to  ver. 
20,  we  may  assume  that  Knobel  is  right.  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  young  world,  this  majestic  rising 
above  the  earth  in  the  case  of  the  tall  trees,  as  in  that 
of  the  birds,  has  a  peculiar  excitement  for  the  imagi- 
nation. With  the  plants  there  appears  the  lirsl 
thing  that  is  distinctly  symbolic  of  life  as  well  as  of 
their  individual  beauty. 

8.  Vers.  14-19.  Fourth  Creative  Day.  Begin- 
ning  of  the  second  triad. — The  preconditions  of  the 
now  expectant  animal  and  human  life,  are  the  lights 
of  heaven,  the  stars,  or  heavenly  bodies,  partly  aa 
physical  quickening  powers,  and  partly  as  signs  of 
the  division  of  time  for  the  human  culture-world.  It 
is  theirs,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  the  distinction 
between  day  and  night,  between  light  and  darkness, 
and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  night — to  make  that 
great  contrast  upon  which  the  human  developments, 
as  well  as  the  animal  nature-life,  are  essentially  con- 
ditioned, such  as  sleep,  waking,  generation,  diversi- 
ties in  the  animal  world — animals  of  the  day  and 
animals  of  the  night,  etc.  It  agrees  well  with  the 
text,  that  again,  whilst  it  makes  a  more  special  men- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  gives 
the  chief  prominence  to  their  spiritual  or  humane 
appointment :  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  festivals, 
and  for  days,  and  for  years.  The  question  arises 
here,  whether  these  appointments  are  to  be  taken  as 
four  (Luther,  Calvin,  Delitzsch,  Knobel);  or  that 
three  are  meant:  namely,  for  signs  of  times,  for 
days,  and  for  years  (Rosenmiiller,  Eiohiiorn,  De 
Wette,  Baumgarten) ;  or  only  two :  for  signs,  for 
times,  including  in  the  latter  both  days  and  years 
(Schumann,  Maurer).  For  the  first  view,  indeed, 
tbere  speaks  the  simple  series  of  the  appointments, 
but  there  is,  too,  the  consideration  that  the  spiritual 
(or  ecclesiastical)  appointments  of  tlie  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  exhausted  in  the  chronological.  Tht 
sign  rix  has  oftentimes  in  the  Old  Testament  a  relig- 
ious significance.  Thus  the  rainbow  is  established 
for  the  sign  (r-ix)  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  Noah,  together  with  his  sous  (Gen.  ix.  12). 
Later,  Abraham  receives  in  the  starry  heaven  a  sign 
of  the  divine  promise.  But  when  it  is  said  (Jer.  x. 
2) :  Ye  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  signs  of  heaven, 
there  is  not  reprobated  therein  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  of  heaven  in  their  tight  significance,  but  only 
the  heathenish  misconception  of  tliem.  The  primi- 
tive religion  was  throughout  symbolic ;  it  was  a  con 
templation  of  the  invisible  deity  through  s^mboUc 
signs,  and  the  most  universal  of  them  were  .sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  It  was  tlius  thai  th'\  primitive 
symbolic  religion  became  heathenish ;  e  religioua 
symbolic  degenerated  into  an  irreligi' aS  mythical  j 
the  glory  of  God  was  suffered  to  pass  away  in  the 

Iliphil  foi-m  occurs  only  in  one  othe-  place  in  the  Hearew 
Scriptures,  namely  Lev.  xii.  2,  wh  1  it  evidently  bear* 
exclusively  the  conceptivc  or  seminaving  sense.  Its  choice 
here,  therefore,  shows  that  the  writer  had  something  else  in 
view  than  an  outward  construction,  cither  of  the  fhint  n« 
a  whole,  or  of  the  seed-vessel  whether  regarded  as  trpuratt 
from,  or  as  contained  in,  the  plant. — T.  Ii.] 
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form  of  transitory  signs ;  it  became  identified  with 
them,  whilst  men  utterly  lost  the  consciousness  of  the 
diS'ereuce.  The  true  representatives  of  the  primitive 
religion  on  its  light-side  held  fast  this  consciousness, 
as  in  the  example  of  Melchizedek ;  but  they  reve- 
renced orod  as  such  under  the  name  El  Elion  (God 
Most  High).  It  is  an  improper  inference  when 
Knobel  here  would  refer  this  to  the  unusual  phenom- 
ena of  the  heaven,  such  as  the  darkening  or  eclipse 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  red  aspect  of  the  latter  (in 
tn  eclipse),  the  comets,  the  fiery  appearances,  etc. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  find  indicated  here,  as  Delitzsch 
does,  an  astrological  importance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  on  which  he  remarks :  "  This  ancient  univer- 
sally accepted  influence  is  undeniable,  a  thing  not  to 
be  called  in  question  in  itself  considered,  but  only  in 
its  extent."  The  question  refers  to  the  signs  of  the 
theocraiic  belief,  such  as  are  celebrated  Ps.  viiL  aud 
Ps.  six.,  from  which  the  culture-signs  of  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  travel,  must  not  be  excluded. 
Thence,  by  right  consequence,  must  be  added  the 
festival  signs,  C"'"T?"^  .  Moed,  it  is  true,  denotes,  in 
general,  an  appointed  time,  but  it  comes  in  close 
connection  « ith  the  word  Jehovah  before  the  festival 
seasons.  The  significant  time-sections  of  the  Israel- 
ites were,  moreover,  religious  sabbaths,  new  moons 
(Ps.  civ.  19),  and  yearly  festivals  which  were  likewise 
regulated  by  the  moon.  Upon  the  two  religious 
appointments  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (signs  of  belief, 
•signs  of  worship)  follow  the  two  ethical  and  humane: 
the  determination  of  the  days  and  therewith  of  the 
days-works — the  determination  of  the  years  and 
therewith  the  regulation  of  life  and  its  duration. 
Hereupon  follows  the  more  common  determination 
of  the  heavenly  lights  for  the  animal  life  in  general. 
— To  give  light  upon  the  earth. — With  the  light 
~f  the  sun  there  is  also  determined  its  vital  warmth. 
Thus  the  text  speaks  first  of  the  appointment  of  the 
leavenly  bodies  for  the  earth- world  (vers.  14,  15), 
»nd  then  of  the  creation  of  the  luminaries  in  their 
variety  and  di?tinct  appointments,  in  which  the  stars 
form  a  special  class,  ver.  16.  After  this  there  is 
mention  of  their  location  and  their  efficacy;  their 
place  is  the  firmament ;  their  primary  operation  is  to 
give  light;  next  follows  their  government,  that  is, 
that  peculiar  determination  of  the  day  and  night  that 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  third 
thing  is  the  division  between  ^ight  and  darkness,  the 
instituting  of  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  For 
here  must  the  dividing  of  light  from  darkness  denote 
something  quite  different  from  that  of  ver.  4 ;  it  is 
not  the  division  of  the  luminous  and  the  shadowy, 
but  of  the  day-light  and  the  night-shadow  them- 
selves. But  now  arises  the  question :  How  comes  it 
that  the  first  mention  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  on  the  Iburth  day  ?  It  follows  from  the 
fundamental  cosmical  laws  that  the  earth,  before  the 
«un,  was  not  prepared  for  bringing  forth  the  plants. 
It  is  sajing  too  Uttle  to  affirm  that  this  place  must 
only  be  understood  phenomenally,  or  that  the  earlier 
created  heavenly  bodies  make  their  first  appeaiance 
on  the  fourtl  day  along  with  the  clearing  up  of  the 
atmosphere.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  surely,  it  is 
laying  too  much,  when  we  assume  that  the  formation 
cf  the  starry  world,  or  even  of  our  own  solar  and 
planetary  system,  had  its  beginning  in  the  fourth 
creative  period.  This  representation  is  inorganic, 
abnormal.  It  is  just  as  little  8U[>ported  by  any  sound 
eosmogouy  as  demanded  by  the  scripturjl  text.  As 
iitUe  aa  die  text  requires  that  in  generil  the  first 


light  of  the  universe  should  have  its  originatioE 
cotemporaneous  with  the  light  out  of  the  thohu 
vabhohu  of  the  earth,  just  as  Uttle  does  the  placi 
before  us  demand  that  we  should  date  the  ab^o.utelj 
first  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  fourth 
creative  day.  This,  however,  agrees  well  with  oui 
text,  that  both  the  appearing  of  the  starry  world, 
and  the  development  and  operation  of  the  solar  sya- 
tem,  were  first  made  ready  for  the  earth  on  thai 
same  day  in  which  the  earth  became  ready  for  the 
sun.  On  the  fourth  creative  day,  therefore,  there  ia 
completed  the  cosmical  regulation  of  the  world  for 
the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  for  the  world-  See  more 
under  the  Theological  and  Ethical. 

9.  Vers.  20--.i3.  Fifth  Creative  2)a»/.— Corre- 
sponding then  to  the  second  day  (of  the  first  triad) 
we  have  here  (on  the  second  day  of  the  second  triad) 
the  animation  of  the  water  and  the  air  in  the  marine 
and  winged  creatures.  The  creation  of  the  marine 
animals  begins  first.  It  is  not  only  because  they  are 
the  most  imperfect  creatures,  but  because  the  water 
is  a  more  quickening  and  a  more  primitive  condition- 
ing of  life  than  the  earth.  The  like  holds  true  of  the 
air.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  land-animals  in 
their  organization  stand  nearer  to  men  than  the  birds; 
nevertheless  they  are  not,  in  all  respects,  more  per- 
fect than  the  birds;  and  of  these  latter,  as  of  the 
trees,  it  is  emphatically  said  that  they  hover  high 
over  the  earth.  Indeed,  as  birds  of  the  heaven,  they 
are  assigned  to  the  heaven,  as  the  fish  to  the  water, 
as  the  land-animals  to  the  earth,  and  so  far  coiTectly, 
since  they  not  merely  soar  above  the  earth,  and  have 
their  proper  Ufe  in  the  air,  but  also  because  they  are 
in  part  water-fowl  and  not  merely  land-birds.  Tlus 
graphic  nature-limning  is,  moreover,  to  be  noticed 
here  in  the  formation  of  the  fishes  and  the  birds,  aa 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  plants. 
The  first  animals  are  now  more  carefully  denoted  aa 
living  souls,  n^n  fSl  (soul  of  life).  On  this  De- 
litzsch  remarks:  "The  animal  does  not  merely  have 
soul,  it  is  soul;  since  the  soul  is  its  proper  being, 
and  the  body  is  otdy  its  appearing."  That  might 
hold  in  respect  to  men,  but  it  could  hardly  be  said 
of  the  animal  (see  Ps.  civ.  29,  30).  It  is  true,  the 
beast  is  animated ;  it  has  an  animal  principle  of  sen- 
sation and  of  motion  which  is  the  ground  of  its 
appearing,  but  as  soul  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  all  animal  soul-life,*  that  is,  the  life  of  nature. 
Knobel  translates :  Let  the  waters  swarm  a  swarm. 
This  conception  is  still  more  Uvely  and  pictorial  than 
that  of  our  translation  {es  sollen  wimmeln  die  Was!<er 
vom  Gewimmel,  let  the  water  swarm  with  or  from  a 
swarm) ;  nevertheless  we  hold  the  latter  to  be  more 
correct,  since  the  causality  of  the  swarm  cannot  lie 
in  the  water  itself,f  but  in  the  creative  word. — And 

•  [Thif.rseelenlehen.  Linge  evidently  forms  this  Ger- 
man word  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  Hebrew  phrase 
n*n  nE3  ,  nephesh  hayya,  or  soul  of  life,  rendered  in  oui 
English  Version  living  soul.  "We  use  the  word  animal,  in 
translating,  from  an  aversion  to  the  Eng  ish  word  besist, 
which  has  fallen  much  below  the  German  Thier. — T.  L.] 

t  [This  reasoning  seems  duubtful.  There  is  no  mor« 
need  of  such  an  argument  to  avoid  naturalism  here  than  in 
interpreting  the  similar  language  y^XH  SlOnB.Iiet  the 
earth  bring,  ver.  11.  The  causality  here,  as  there,  is  doa- 
ble, but  there  is  certsiinly  a  secondary  causality  i.i  the 
earth  which  justifies  us  in  giving  its  obvious  active  transitive 
meaning  to  the  denominative  verb  y~l".3  :  Lei  the  walert 
twarm  a  twarm.  The  verb  is  evidently  made  from  the  noun 
}'"]B3  ,  reptilia,  the  lowest  and  most  prolific  kind  r  f  animals 
So  the  Jewi^- Arabic  translator  renders  it  by  a  amilai 
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let  bixds  fly  and  fly  (fly  about). — The  strong  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  conjugation  Pilel  (rEij?^)  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  words  let  fiy.  The  element 
of  the  formation,  the  air,  is  not  here  given  ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  not  referred  to  the  water  in  their 
origin.*  One  might  think  here  in  some  way  of  the 
J  ipper  waters ;  but  the  birds  are  under  the  firma- 
naent.  Their  element  is  the  very  firmament  of  hea- 
ven, just  where  the  two  waters  are  divided.  On  its 
underside,  or  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  earth 
(^:B"b5),  must  the  birds  fly.  They  belong  just  as 
much  to  the  earth  as  to  the  water  and  the  air ;  there- 
fore are  they  assigned  to  no  special  district,  ver.  21. 
The  great  water-animals  ('psri ,  long-extended),  a 
word  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  the  serpent,  the 
crocodile,  the  marine  monsters,  but  not  specially  of 
fishes.  "These,  with  the  insects  that  live  in  the 
water,  worms,  etc,  are  all  here  to  be  understood 
under  n^n  t's:  (soul  of  Ufe)."  Knobel.  That  the 
animal  creation  had  its  beginning  mainly  with  the 
water-animals  we  learn  from  natural  science;  but 
whether  with  the  vertebrated  animals?  (Delitzsch.) 
All  birds  of  wing,  translates  Knobel,  We  would 
rather  take  "33  aa  a  more  general  designation: 
winged,  which  would  also  include  the  insects.  De- 
litzsch correctly  rejects  the  old  view,  which  is  re- 
stored by  Knobel,  namely  that  the  author  meant  to 
represent  God  as  having  always  created  each  species 
of  animals  in  one  paii- ;  for  one  pair  cannot  swarm, 
and  with  a  swarm  the  animal  creation  begins.  With 
good  ground,  however,  does  Delitzsch  maintain  that 
for  the  animals  there  were  determined  central  points 
of  creation,  p.  117.  None  the  more,  however,  can 
we  approve  what  he  says  of  the  generatio  cequivoca 
of  the  water  and  air-animals  out  of  water  and  earth ; 


denominatiTe  verb  made  from  t<JwO  >  a  lizard, 
;_,;j^AiVP    ---l  t  "i  Let  the  water  bring  forth  lizards,  or 
swarm  with  lizards. — T.  L.j 

*  [This  is  not  so  clear  as  Dr.  Lange  may  think,  although 
he  has  on  his  side  most  of  the  modern  commentators.  The 
Hebrew  words  SBiy^  fflisi ,  as  they  stand  connected,  can- 
not, we  think,  be  properly  rendered  in  any  other  way  tlian 
as  we  find  it  in  our  English  Version  :  and  birds  that  fly,  and 
In  all  the  ancient  Versions  ;  LXX. :  ireren'o  n-erd/iiei/a ;  Vul- 
gate :  producanl  aquse  reptile  el  volatile ;  the  Syriac  is  exact- 
ly like  the  Hebrew  in  its  construction,  and  can  have  but 
one  possible  sense,  birds  that  fly.  So  Luther :  es  errege  sich 
das  yVasser  mil  Thieren  und  mil  Oevogel  das  fliege.      The 

valuable  translation,  Arabs  Erpenianus,  has  it  f._}L^a 
,  which  can  only  be  rendered,  in  the  connection, 

lirds  that  fly.  The  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  seems  fixed,  requir- 
ing us  in  such  a  case  to  regard  the  future  as  descriptive,  like 

participle  or  an  adjective.  In  the  Arabic  the  con-espond- 
jig  usage  is  so  established  as  to  put  any  other  translation 
out  of  the  question.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Koran  with 
the  same  subject,  and  in  just  sucli  a  connection  as  we  have 
it  here.  The  other  rei.dering,  and  let  birds  fly,  would  re- 
quire a  different  order  of  the  words,  w|iyn  SBiyi,  as  just 
before  O"' an  ^^'^^'i  Itl  the  xoattrs  tvMrm.  The  more  mod- 
ern rendering  has  come  from  the  fear  of  what  would  seem 
gross  naturalism,  namely  the  eduction  of  the  buds  from  the 
water;  but  we  know  nothi  g  here  except  as  we  are  taught. 
There  is  nothing  more  i  credible  in  such  an  eduction  than 
there  would  be  in  affirming  it  of  any  other  form  of  that 
unknown  and  wondeiful  ihing  we  call  l;fe.  It  may  be  very 
fcr  back,  this  coming  of  the  bird-nature  out  of  the  waters, 
but  the  naturalist  finds  the  fish-type  in  the  birds,  all  of 
Which  may  have  been  originally  water-fowl,  and  this  would 
»eeni  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  the  text, 
Itrange  as  it  may  sound  to  us.  Dr.  Conant,  we  find,  trans- 
lates as  Lange  does ;  but  with  all  our  respect_  for  that  excel- 

ent  Hebrew  scholar,  we  are  compelled  to  think  him  wrong. 

0  Bush,  JacobiUi  and  others, — T.  L,l 


since  we  must  throughout  acquiesce  in  the  opinioi 
that  the  creative  word  establislies  something  new- 
new  life-principles,  and  here  also  the  respective  ani 
mal-principles,  in  water  and  air, — Ver.  22.  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  said. — We  must  hold  aa 
scholastic  the  question  started  and  debated  by  Cha- 
teaubriand and  others,  whether  God  blessed  also  the 
animals  that  were  buried  in  the  hills.  The  special 
consecration  to  fertility,  in  the  case  of  the  fishes  and 
birds,  carries  back  a  fact  of  the  nature-life  to  the 
divine  causality ;  we  refer  to  their  infinitely  abundant 
multiplication.  Besides,  it  suits  well  the  fifth  day, 
or  the  number  five,  that  the  symbols  of  mightiest 
life-motion,  the  fishes  and  the  birds,  are  created  on 
this  day.  The  animals  of  lesser  physical  motion,  but 
of  more  intensive  individual  sensation,  come  after 
them. 

10.  Vers.  24,  25.  Sixth  Creative  Day.  First 
half. — The  creation  of  the  land-animals  stands  in 
parallelism  with  the  creation  of  the  firm  land  on  the 
third  day.  On  the  third  day,  remarks  Delitzsch, 
iB6t*j  (and  he  said)  is  repeated  only  twice,  but  on 
the  sixth  day  four  times.  "  Truly  is  this  day  there- 
by denoted  as  the  crown  of  the  others  (the  crown  of 
all  is  the  sabbath).  The  sixth  day's  work  has  its  eye 
on  man.  In  advancing  nearness  to  him  are  the  ani- 
mals created."  The  general  creation  of  n*n  tt3E3 
(soul  of  life,  or  living  soul)  divides  itself  here,  1.  into 
cattle  (nisna  from  cnz),  the  tame  land-animals  (not 
utterly  dull  or  stupid ;  for  the  horse  is  less  dull  than 
the  sloth)  to  whom  in  their  intercourse  with  men 
speech  appears  wanting;  2.  hito  the  reptile  that 
crawls  upon  the  soil  (whether  it  be  the  footless  or 
the  thousand-footed)  and  the  other  animals  that 
move  about  upon  the  earth  as  the  birds  fly  about  in 
the  heaven ;  3.  beasts  of  the  earth,  or  the  wild  beasts 
that  roam  everywhere  through  the  earth. — Let  the 
earth  bring  forth :  That  is,  in  the  formative  mate- 
rial of  the  earth,  in  the  awakened  life  of  the  earth, 
the  creative  word  of  God  brings  forth  the  land-ani- 
mals. According  to  the  older  opinions  (see  Knobel) 
it  was  the  greater  power  of  the  sun  that  woke  up 
this  new  animal  life ;  according  to  Ebrard  it  was  the 
volcanic  revolutions  of  the  earth,  Delitzsch  disputes 
this,  p.  119.  We  must  distinguish,  however,  be- 
tween a  volcanic  commotion  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
its  partial  eruptions.  At  all  events,  the  land-animala 
presuppose  a  wann  birth-place.  And  yet  the  Vulcan- 
ism,  or  volcanic  power,  must  have  been  already 
active  at  a  far  earlier  period,  on  the  third  day  at 
least,  and  as  long  as  the  water  was  not  water  (proper) 
must  the  creative  power  of  fire  have  been  in  the 
water  itself. 

11,  Vers.  26-31.  Sixth  Creative  Day,  Second 
half.  The  Creation  of  Afav. — Wherefore  does  the 
creation  of  man  and  of  the  land-animals  fall  on  one 
and  the  same  creative  day  ?  It  is  because  man,  as 
to  his  bodily  appearance,  has  his  being  from  the 
earth  in  common  with  the  animals,  and  because  thf 
formations  of  the  sixth  day  correspond  to  that  form*, 
tion  of  the  earth  which  took  place  on  the  third  day 
From  this  it  follows  that  on  the  third  day  the  fonna 
tion  of  the  earth  was  the  main  thing  rather  than  tha 
of  the  sea.  At  all  events,  there  comes  here  between 
the  two  creative  acts  a  solemn  pause  resembling  a 
creative  evening,  God,  as  it  were,  stays  his  hand, 
and  holds  a  special  counsel  before  he  goes  on  with 
the  work ;  whereas  he  had  always,  until  now,  imnio- 
diately  uttered  the  creative  word.  The  idea  of  man 
becomes  the  clear  decree  for  L.8    .reatiou.— W< 
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would  (or,  We  will)  make  man. — It  must  not  be 
read  as  though  it  were  a  rousing  of  Himself:  Let  ut 
make  man.  But  why  the  plural  ?  There  are  Tarious 
explanations :  1.  The  plural  is  without  meaning 
(Rosenmiiller,  and  others);  2.  it  is  a  self-challenging 
(Tuch) ;  3.  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  (church- 
fathers,  Paschasius,  and  others  in  the  middle  ages ; 
Calvin,  Gerhard,  etc.).  That  the  Old  Testament 
tnows  nothing  of  a  divine  tri-unity,  as  Knobel  will 
bave  it,  Is  not  true ;  yet  the  trinitarian  idea  only  un- 
folds itself  germinally  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  here 
it  had  not  yet  come  to  its  development.  4.  God's 
taking  counsel  with  the  angels  (Targuni  of  Jonathan, 
the  Jewish  interpreters ;  *  Delitz-ch,  with  reference  to 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  myths ;  yet  the  passage 
must  not  be  so  understood  that  the  angels  take  part 
in  the  creation  except  by  way  of  communication ; 
God  communicates  to  them  his  resolutions.  Of  an- 
gels, however,  the  text  has  no  trace,  and  the  places 
cited  by  Delitzsch,  Ps.  viii. ;  Heb.  ii.  7 ;  Luke  xx.  36, 
prove  nothing.  Although  the  angels  are  called 
spirits  and  sons  of  God,  yet  the  Scriptures  accurately 
distinguish  between  the  angelic  and  the  human 
nature,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety  in  the 
minghng  of  the  divine  and  the  angeUc  imago.  More- 
over, from  this  human  creation  it  i:i-  that  we  have  the 
fii-st  disclosure  of  the  existence  of  any  spirit-world  in 
general.  5.  Pluralis  majettatieiu,  or  pluralU  inUn- 
givus  (Grotius,  Gesenius,  Neumann,  Knobel).  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  plural  is  c&nied  into  the  word 


*  [Among  the  Jewish  interpreters  the  view  of  Haimoni- 
des  is  peculiar  and  noteworthy,  though  it  may  at  first  strike 
tw  as  strange  and  irreverent.  It  is  God,  he  thinks,  sx>eakia£ 
to  the  earth,  or  rather,  to  the  nature  already  brought  into 
being  by  the  previous  utterances  of  the  word,  and  which,  in 
the  conunands  preceding,  had  been  addressed  in  the  impnra- 
iivt  third  person  :  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  etc  Xow, 
when  man  is  to  be  made,  there  is  a  change  to  xhe  Jirii  perton 
ImperaQve,  tliat  is,  nature  is  addressed  more  as  an  a3sociat« 
than  as  a  servant :  "  Let  u$  make  man,"  the  higher  work  in 
which  both  co-operate — God  directly  and  sovereignlv,  nature 
mediately  and  obediently  through  the  divine  word.  From 
the  one  comes  his  body,  his  physical,  from  the  other  his 
diviner  life  and  image.  "In  regard  to  the  lower  animal 
ind  vegetable  life,"  says  this  great  critic,  philosopher,  and 
theologian,  "the  language  ("^XCn  ,  the  word)  was  SS'P 
V^Xn  ,  let  the  earth  bring  forth ;  but  in  respect  to  man  it 
is  changed  to  Hm? 3  ,  * 2«f  ui  make  man,'  that  is  to  say,  <  I 
and  the  earth,' — let  the  latter  bring  forth  his  body  from  the 
earthly  elements,  even  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
thipgs  that  preceded  him.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  that 
which  is  written  (ch.  ii.  7) :  '  Jehovah  Flohim  formed  man 
("13*2 ,  see  note,  p.  164)  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  he 
gave  him  a  spirit  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High ; '  as  it  is 
written,  '  He  breathed  into  man,'  etc^  and  said,  moreover, 
'  in  our  image,  according  to  our  likeness,'  meaning  ihaX  he 
should  be  like  to  both,  that  is,  in  the  composition  of  his 
body  a  Ukeness  of  earth  (or  nature)  from  which  he  was 
taken,  and  in  his  spirit  like  to  the  higher  order  of  being  in 
that  it  is  incorporeal  and  immortal.  And  so  ii  what  follows, 
he  says,  in  the  imagt  of  God  (alone  or  unassociated)  created 
h«  him,  to  set  forth  the  wonderful  distinction  (X'5,  the 
miracle)  by  which  man  is  di<^nguished  fit>m  the  rest  of  the 
creatures;  and  this  is  also  the  interpretation  that  I  have 
frand  given  by  Babbi  Joseph  Kimciii."  Haimon.  Comm. 
fe{oc»m. 

Of  all  these  views  the  pluralis  majestalicus  has  the  lenst 
rapport.  It  is  foreign  to  the  utus  loquendi  of  the  earliest 
language ;  it  is  degrading  instead  of  honoring  to  Deity,  and 
Abra  Es»  shows  that  the  few  seeming  examples  brought 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  such  as  Xum.  rrii.  6 ;  Dan.  ii. 
26,  do  not  bear  it  out — the  latttr,  moreover,  bei;ig  an  Ara- 
maic mode  of  speech.  If  we  depart  at  all  from  the  patristic 
view  of  an  allusion  to  a  plurality  of  idea  in  the  Deity,  the 
next  beet  is  that  of  Maimonides.  In  £>ct,  if  we  ri^ard 
naturt  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  Word  from  which  it 
derives  its  power  and  life,  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  IK>?tor 
•ppioaches  the  patristic,  oi  the  Christian,  as  noar  as  it  ooold 
oome  frxim  the  Jewish  stand-point. — X.  L.] 


*: -bjJ2  (in  our  image),  etc  This  appears  to  go  b« 
yond  the  pluralu  majetiaticut,  and  to  point  to  tb< 
germinal  view  of  a  dLstinction  in  the  divine  personal! 
ty,  directly  in  favor  of  which  is  the  distinction  of 
Elohim  and  Ruah  Elohim,  oi  that  «^  God  and  Iw 
Wisdom,  as  this  distinction  is  made,  Pro  v.  viiL,  with 
reference  to  the  creation.  Although  CIS  and  r'CT, 
as  well  as  the  particles  S  and  S ,  are  used  promisca 
ously  (Knobel,  Delitzsch),  yet  still  the  double  designa- 
tion does  not  serve  merely  to  g've  a  stronger  emphasil 
to  the  thought  (Knobel).  In  that  case  the  strongei 
expression  cbs  ought  to  come  last.  Z^l  is  th« 
shadow  of  the  figure,  the  shadow-outlin:,  the  copj 
and  therefore  also  the  idol.  r'^~T  is  the  resem 
blance,  the  comparison,  the  example,  the  appearance. 
And  whilst  3  denotes  the  near  presence  of  an  object* 
as  in,  or  triihin,  dose  to  or  in  it,  in/o,  whether  in  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  sense,  near  by,  etc,  3  expressei 
the  relation  of  similarity  or  likeness,  as  a*,  in  some 
degree,  like  as,  instead  of,  etc.  The  former  preposi- 
tion denotes  the  norm,  the  form,  mass,  nimiber,  and 
kind  of  a  thing;  the  latter  its  relation,  similarity, 
equality,  proportion,  in  reference  to  some  other  thing 
According  to  this,  »n  our  image  means,  after  the 
principle,  or  the  norm  of  our  image ;  but  as  our  like- 
ness  means,  so  that  it  be  our  likeness.  The  imagt 
denotes  the  ideal,  and  therefore  also  the  disposition 
the  being,  the  definition ;  the  likeness  denotes  the 
actuality,  the  appearing.  As  the  likeness  of  God, 
man  is  set  (placed,  appointed) ;  but  the  image  of  God 
he  is  made  to  become  (Jit,  faclu*  est)  through  his  most 
interior  assimilation,  his  ideal  formative  impulse  (or 
that  tendeiL»j  that  forms  him  to  the  idea).*    Foi 

*  [We  have  fotmd  it  diffictilt  to  express  the  thought  of 
Lange  here,  and  especially  to  give  the  force  intended  in  the 
German  vxrden.  "  The  image,"  he  says,  "  is  the  ideal,  dU 
Atdagc,  dot  Waen."  So  Maimonides  here  calls  C3S  tLe 
specific  form,  ri"'*Cn  PITS  ,  the  species  determining 
foTJK,  or  that  which  makes  a  thing  inwardly  vfaat  it  is,  in 
distinction  from  T^I-'iXn  """Sn,  the  architectural 
form.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  words  are  osed  would 
warrant  the  interpretation  that  cbs  (image)  is  to  m.-in  what 
"p^  is  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  8x>ecies,  or  rather,  that 
in  man,  as  created  after  this  higher  idea,  the  dS  (image) 
I*  the  "i"^  (species).  This  is  most  important  in  respect  to 
the  question :  in  what  consists  the  unity  of  the  human 
race !  Onenes  of  physical  origin  and  physical  life  (',''-)  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  idea  of  species,  but  in  a  much 
higher  sense  is  this  tmity  conserved  by  the  cbs  ,  the  highoi 
species,  the  one  spiritual  humanity  in  all  men.  It  is  on 
proofe  of  this,  and  not  on  facial  angles  or  length  of  heela 
that  the  argtmient  should  be  built.  Of  the  animals  it  ia 
said,  ^n3"^5,each  one  according  to  his  kind.  This  ia 
never  said  of  man,  but  instead  of  it,  it  is  5;~bS2 ,  in  oui 
image.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said  God  created  man 
^'wiSS  ,  "in  his  image"— that  is,  God's  image,  though 
■ome  of  the  Jewish  Interpreters,  as  referred  to  by  .\ben 
Ezra,  would  make  the  prononn  in  y&Tt  relate  to  man  {Ua 
Image,  man'$  im.-\geX  but  still  that  which  God  had  speciS- 
eally  given  as  his  divinely  distinguishing  idea.  Bo  alao 
in  the  ^ITI^S ,  our  image,  they  interpret  it,  the  tmase  thsl 
we  have  given,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  8,  Tl^"' ,  mvftrtt.  Is  tUe 
spirit  or  life  that  I  have  given.  So  In  P».  civ.  29,  S'>: 
"  Thou  gatherest  in,  EH^'^  ,  tArfr  spirit" — again:  "Thou 
eendest  forth,  T^rnn,  thy  spirit,"  the  life  that  thou  halt 
given.     It  is  the  same  spirit  in  both  verges. 

There  is  in  '^^'C  ,  also,  the  radical  sense  of  image,  as  wa 
see  In  the  derivative  n:^^n<  Ps.  xvii.  15,  joined,  too,  wttk 
s  pronoun  referring  to  God,'  Tjrmin ,  "  thy  loaf-."     •! 
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the  dogmatic  treatment  of  this,  see  farther  below. 
Knobel  and  Dclitzsch,  following  the  Syriac  Version, 
we  of  opinion  that  r^h  (beast)  has  fallen  out  before 
I'nxn  (the  earth);  but  wherefore  should  the  domin- 
ion of  man  be  limited  meiely  to  the  animal-world? 
Through  his  lordship  can  man  domesticate  the  wild 
beast ;  he  may  also  rule  over  the  plant-woild,  and 
OAer  the  earth  absolutely.  This,  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, is  sat  forth,  ver.  28.  In  this  divine  viceroy- 
Bhip  must  his  jjossession  of  the  image  first  reveal 
itself;  it  must  l3e  the  likeness  of  his  higher  and  more 
intense  conformity. — Ver.  27.  Very  explicitly  is 
this  divine-imaged  nature  of  man  presente<i  in  a  two- 
fold manner  along  with  his  creation. — As  man  and 
woman. — Properly,  as  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  Rightly  does  Umbrcit  remark :  "  The  lan- 
guage here  soars  to  a  most  concise  song  of  tri- 
umph, and  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
parallelism  of  members."  In  three  parallel  mem- 
bers, and  therefore  in  the  highest  poetical  form,  does 
the  narrative  ceiebrate  the  creation  of  man.  Con- 
cerning the  derivation  of  men  from  one  pair,  see  be- 

shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake,  thy  likeness."  So  in  a 
fearful  passage  directly  the  reverse  of  this,  cbu  seems  to  be 
used  for  the  bad  image,  or  the  stamp  of  the  Evil  One  in 
wicked  men,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20:  "As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh,  so,  O  Lord,  in  the  awaking  (not  "  thy  awaking," 
for  which  there  is  no  pronoun  and  no  wareant  whatever),  in 
the  great  awaking  (T^i'a),  in  the  arousing  (the  dies  relri- 
bulionis),  thou  wilt  reject  their  image,"  HT^Pl  n?3'3:|  . 

In  what  this  image  consists,  and  whether  lost,  or  to  what 
extent  lost,  by  the  fall,  are  m;iinly  questions  of  theclogy 
instead  of  interpretation,  but  that  there  is  still  in  man  what 
in  a  most  important  and  specific,  or  constituting,  sense,  is 
called  "  the  image  of  God,"  most  cleai-ly  appears  ti-om  Gen. 
ix.  6,  where  it  is  made  the  gi-ound  in  the  divine  dcouneo- 
mcnt  of  the  atrocity  of  mmdor. 

The  reasons  are  strong  for  interpreting  "man  from  the 
earth,"  as  we  interpret,  tlie  fish  aud  the  reptile  fiom  the 
waters.  If  the  formative  word  ^21^  is  used  iu  the  one  case, 
Eo  is  NT 3  ,  which  some  regard  as  the  more  directly  creative, 
employed  in  the  other :  "  And  God  created  the  great  whales, 
and  the  moving  thing  which  the  waters  swanned,"  that  is, 
all  the  marine  animals  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  The 
one  language  is  no  moi-e  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
cess than  the  other.  There  is  nothing  then  to  shock  us  as 
anti-scriptural  in  the  thought  that  man,  too,  as  to  his  phys- 
ical and  material,  is  a  product  of  nature.  As  such  phj'sical 
being  he  has  his  "S  (physical  species),  and  may  be  said  to 
be  irij^TSb  ,  as  well  as  the  other  animals.  But  he  is  also  a 
metaphysical,  a  supernatural,  a  spiritual  being,  and  here  it 
nay  be  questioned  whether  he  can  be  said  to  be  "ni"'?;5  . 
f  o  describe  hiiii  in  this  respect  there  is  used  the  higher  word 
fcPX  ,  the  image,  the  image  of  God,  in  distinction  from  his 
male  and  female  conformations  which  belong  wholly  to  the 
physical.  We  are  expressly  taught  that  this  )i.tter  does  not 
belong  to  angels,  or  any  purely  spiritual  beings.  They 
have  no  sex,  and  it  may  be  doubted  v.'hether  they  can 
properly  be  said  to  have  t^pccies,  unless  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  bad  spirits  who  are  greatly  mingled  with  the  physical, 
and  whose  defoi-med  image  God  despises  or  rejects,  I's. 
Ixxiii.  20.  That  there  is  specific  variety,  or  species,  among 
guch  may  be  inferred  from  our  Saviour's  language.  Matt. 
xvii.  21 :  "This  kind  (rh  yevot)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
Hud  fasting." 

The  image  of  God  the  distinguishing  type  of  man  :  ITold 
faft  to  this  in  all  its  spirituality  as  the  mirror  of  the  eternal 
Ideas,  and  we  need  net  fear  naturalism.  Many  in  the  church 
.  arc  shivering  with  alarm  at  the  theories,  which  are  con- 
Itantly  corning  from  the  scientific  world,  about  the  origin 
of  species,  and  the  production  of  man,  or  rather  the  physical 
thit  may  have  become  man,  through  the  lower  types.  The 
quieting  remedy  is  a  higher  psychology,  such  as  the  fair 
mterpretation  of  the  Bible  warrants,  when  it  tells  us  that 
the  primus  hmtio  became  such  through  the  inspiration  (the 
nbreatliing)  and  the  imago  of  Gcd  lifting  h  m  out  of  nature, 
and  making  him  and  all  big  descendants  a  peculiar  ^'''0 
species,  by  the  possession  ct  the  C32E .  or  image  of  the 
■upeniaturaL— T.  L.] 


low. — Ver.  28.  And  God  blessed  them  (criSi 
them,  not  iriis ,  him.,  according  to  the  Scptuagint 
and  said  to  them. — "God  blesses,  too,  the  nefl 
created  man  but  with  two  blessings.  For  beside* 
the  power  of  propagation  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  tho  beasts  (ver,  22),  they  hold  moreover 
the  dominion  over  them.  The  same  is  enlarged  after 
the  flood."  Knobel.  "The  striving  after  the  rhytb 
mical-poetical  parallelism  presents  itself  in  thes 
words : 

and  Elohim  blessed  them, 

and  Elohim  said  unto  them."    Delitzsch. 

Yet  the  blessing  sounds  hardly  "  like  a  summons  to  the 
sulyection  of  hostile  powers."  The  relation  of  the  soul 
to  the  outer  world,  especially  "  the  feature  of  self-hood 
in  all  creature-life,"  was  not  originally  adverse,  as  is 
held  l)y  Bellarmin,  or  even  by  Zwingli.  And  thus 
is  man  first  pictured  to  us,  and  then  his  calling,  to 
which  it  belongs  that  he  must  i-ule  his  own  proper 
sensual  nature,  as  he  rules  aU  living,  or  all  that  is 
animal  in  the  earth — the  word  being  taken  here  in  its 
most  universal  sense.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
reward.  The  ruler  of  the  earth  is  himself  condition- 
ed. He  needs  nourishment,  and,  therefore  (ver.  29), 
there  is  pointed  out  to  him  his  sustenance. — Behold, 
I  have  given  you  (Lange's  translation :  I  have 
appointed  for  you). — Together  with  the  nourishment 
of  man  (ver.  29)  there  is  appointed  the  notirishment 
of  the  beasts  (ver.  30).  VVliat  is  common  to  both 
is  the  appointment  of  the  use  of  vegetable  food  ;  the 
distinction  is  that  man  shall  have  the  use  of  the  herb 
with  its  seed,  that  is  in  itself,  and  of  the  fruit-tree, 
whilst  the  beast,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  green 
of  the  herb.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  for  man 
there  is  the  com  (or  core)  of  nature,  for  the  beast 
the  shell  or  husk.  ''  According  to  the  Hebrew  view, 
therefore,  men,  at  first,  lived  only  upon  vegetables, 
and  at  a  later  time  there  first  came  in  the  U(?e  of 
flesh  (ch.  ix.  3).  The  rest  of  antiquity  agreed  with 
this."  Knobel.  For  the  citations  from  Plato,  Plu- 
tarch, etc.,  that  belong  hcie,  see  p.  20.  According 
to  Delitzsch,  this  is  not  a  mere  view  of  antiijuity, 
but  farther,  he  says,  "God  did  not  originally  will  the 
violent  breaking  up  of  the  life  of  one  living  thing  by 
another  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  its  tiesh,  since 
that  would  be  utterly  against  his  clearly  expressed 
v/ill  iu  their  creation."  Oerstedt  (in  his  "Spirit  in 
Nature")  avers  "  that  we  have  clear  proofs  that  cor- 
poreal evil,  ruin,  sickness,  and  death,  weic  older  than 
the  fall."  Delitzsch  characterizes  this  "as  a  shout 
of  triumph  which  ever  becomes  clearer  in  favoring 
the  grossest  materializing  atheism."  And  so  also  he 
says,  with  A.  Wagner  (in  his  "  Primitive  World "), 
that  as  the  body  of  man  after  his  fall  underwent  an 
essential  alteration  in  its  material  ground,  ^o  like- 
wi.<e  there  must  have  gone  before  an  analogous 
change  and  transformation  in  the  animal- woi  id. 
We  see  not  how  a  naturalist  can  think  of  such  a 
transformation  of  organic  nature ;  still  less  how  we 
can  call  in  question  the  fact  of  a  death  that  had 
come  upon  all  species  of  animals  before  the  fall  of 
Adam,  without  taking  along  with  it  the  theosophic 
interpretation  of  the  tholiu  vabholiu  as  a  Golgotha  of 
the  Devil's  kingdom.  On  this  supposition,  too,  it  i> 
not  easy  to  explain  the  difference  of  the  caMle  aud 
the  wild  creature  in  our  chapter— just  as  little,  too, 
tlie  fact  that  immediately  after  the  fall  the  skins  of 
animals  are  at  hand  for  tlic  clotiiiiig  of  man ;  or  that 
it  is  the  pious  Abel  who  brings  the  animal  sacrifice 
to  the  altar,  and  not  Cain.  Again,  it  will  help  ni 
very  little  to  call  in  aid,  as  Dclitaech  does,  tho  Mium 
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manic  and  the  Buddistic  laws,  and  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines  (p.  125).  In  truth,  there  is  still  a  great 
ehasm  between  the  tenable  supposition  that  the  para- 
disaical man  put  to  death  no  animal,  or  could  do  so, 
and  the  arbitratr  inference  that  even  within  the  ani- 
mal-world itself  everything  was  so  disposed  that  no 
beast  even  ate  another.  IJoreover,  in  this  view,  the 
repiesentatioi  of  death  itself  is  not  wholly  freed 
from  the  tear  of  death.  The  conserjuence  of  this 
•ame  theory  would  be,  that  even  an  insect  that  had 
Onuti  lived  could  never  die.  But  shall  a  natural 
death,  so  called,  as  when  an  old  hind  expires  from 
want  of  air,  or  from  hunger,  be  regarded  as  any 
more  natural  than  tlie  death  which  takes  place  under 
the  jaws  of  the  lion  ?  In  this  all  too  gentle  repre- 
sentation there  lacks  the  heroic  power — the  spirit 
of  sacrifice.  May  one  suppose  that  the  first  speci- 
mens of  the  beasts  had  not  been  disorganized  like 
the  later  animal,  and  that  they  did  not  experience 
any  iraportiint  transformations,  still  a  literal  change 
of  a  grass-eating  into  a  flesh-eating  Uon  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  radical  transformation.  As  for  the  rest, 
our  t^xt  denotes  only  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  animal  existence,  and  this  basis  is  for 
man  the  fruit,  the  herb,  the  grain,  for  the  cattle  the 
pasturage  and  the  fodder.  In  indulging  our  idealiz- 
ing view  of  the  primitive  world,  that  it  was  wholly 
without  death,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  ill  habit  of  the  old  heathenism,  in  its  view 
of  the  world,  to  confound  sin  with  deatli,  or  even 
with  the  natural  unfolding  of  life.  Thus  the  poems 
that  Knobel  too  makes  mention  of,  and  according  to 
which  even  the  ravenous  beasts  originally  lived  upon 
vegetable  food. — Ver.  31.  And,  behold,  it  was 
very  good. — At  the  seventh  time  it  is  said  not 
merely  good,  but  very  good,  because  in  man  the  key- 
stone of  creation  is  reached.  The  possibilities  of  the 
nin  of  man  and  of  the  world  are  for  the  pure  para- 
disaical state  ciirw  postei'lores,  just  as  the  destinies 
of  manliood  are  for  the  thinking  of  the  child.  For 
the  theosophic  view,  the  undirine  lay  only  bound 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  That  in  general  the 
demoniac  evil  wiis  already  in  the  world  is  not  denied, 
but  the  six  days'  work,  taken  as  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, or  as  God  had  made  it,  was  very  good,  tliat  is, 
perfect ;  Koa/ios,  KoAAtcrTo;'  (Thalcs).* 


•  [^X^  -"1:3  :  "Good  exceedingly."  It  would  seem  to 
be  not  merely  a  bene<iiction,  bat  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion, as  we  may  say  without  any  fear  of  the  anthropopa- 
Oxism-tuffe,  bene,  prseclarel  It  sugaests  a  declaration  in  the 
Timaus  of  Plato  so  remarkable  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
•ome  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  traditional  echo  of  this 
old  account.  At  the  completion  of  the  great  cosmical  fuov, 
the  animated  universe,  with  its  body  and  soul  (its  nature), 
both  of  which  Plato  represents  as  the  work  of  God,  He  (God) 
beholds  it  moving  on  in  its  beautiftil  constancy,  an  image 
of  the  eternal  powers,  or  ideas.  At  the  sight  "of  this  the 
everlasting  Father  (6  aiSuK  van^p)  is  filled  with  ioy  and 
admiration,  ciKjpou^cU  ifyia^n — tke  strongest  term  to" express 
Biich  an  emotion  tiat  cou  d  be  fonnd  in  the  Greek  language, 
A-yofuu,  a.ya.oii.a.1.  There  seems  too,  to  be  implied  in  both 
expressions,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  the  emotii  >n  of  love, 
»nd  this,  as  it  were,  reciprocal — the  kosmos  responding  and 
laoving  on  through  a  principle  of  attraction  rather  than  of 

ryeclion,  op  outward  mechanieil  force.  Kirti  ut  ioMii-evov, 
moves  it  (or.  it  moi-ct  U)  at  being  loved ;  such  are  the  words 
of  Aiistotle  (Metaph.  xi.  (xii.)  c.  7),  describing  the  first 
principle  of  motion  in  the  heavens  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
First  Mover,  'this  language  is  truly  wonderful  in  itself, 
»nd  all  the  more  so  when  we  consider  its  author,  the  dry 
and  rigid  ArLstcjtle,  the  lumen  siccum,  or  pure  abstract  intel- 
lect, as  he  has  been  called.  Xaturc,  the  kosmos,  moving  on 
through  love  of  the  First  Fair  and  the  First  Good—draicn, 
rather  than  impelled— it  has  a  Platonic  richness  of  concep- 
bon  which  seems  strange  in  the  more  purelv  logical  writer. 
Of  both,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  thev  produce  less  im- 
pression upon  us  than  the  pure  grandeiu^'and  simplicity  of 


12.  Ch.  ii.  1-3.  The  Divine  Sabbath.  Ter.  1. 
Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished 
— A  solemn  retrospect  introducing  the  sabbath  of 
God. — And  all  their  host. — A  concrete  denoting 
of  the  universe  from  the  predominant  terrestrid 
stand-point.  The  host  has  reference  to  the  heaven, 
so  far.  at  all  events,  as  the  stars  are  meant.  As  tht 
host  of  the  earth,  however,  denotes  its  inhabitantj 
(la.  xxxiv.  2),  so  the  thought,  moreover,  gives  an 
intimation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven.  "The 
passage  in  the  book  of  Xebemiah  (ch.  ix.  6)  that 
treats  of  the  creation  supposes  correctly  that  in  the 
host  of  heaven  (^r^)  t^e  angels  are  included." 
Deiitzsch.  When  he  says  farther :  "  The  stars,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  more  ancient  representation  (Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian,  Persian)  are  set  forth  as  a  host  for 
battle,  or  that  together  with  the  angels  they  are  as- 
signed a  portion  in  the  conflict  of  light  with  darkness 
whose  theatre  is  the  earth  created  within  the  sur- 
rounding sphere  of  the  luminous  heavenly  bodies,"^ 
all  such  remarks  may  be  taken  as  Parsic  rather  than 
purely  Biblical.* — ^Ver.  2.  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  EUa  work.— The  difficulty  that 
arises  from  the  mention  here  of  a  completion  ox 
God's  work  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before  it  seemed 
to  have  been  on  the  sixth,  has  given  occasion  to  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  many  exegetes  to  put 
the  sixth  day  in  place  of  the  seventh.  Others  (Cal- 
vin, Drusius,  etc.)  have  read  br''"  as  pluperfect  (had 
finished)  contrary  to  the  grammar.  Knobel  explains 
the  word  with  Tuch  and  others :  God  let  it  come  to 
an  end  on  that  day.  Deiitzsch  in  a  similar  manner. 
Rinhers  wrongly  places  a  completion  of  the  creation 
on  the  seventh  day.    Kurtz  speaks  of  a  heptaemeron. 


the  Bible  language :  "And  God  behdd  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and,  lo,  it  was  good,  exceeding  good.''  With  all 
the  splendor  of  Plato's  language  in  the  Tima^us,  there  is 
still  liu-kiug  about  it  his  besettitg  incon-slstcncy— the 
thought  of  something  evil,  eternal  in  itself  and  inseparable 
firom  matter  and  from  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  this  great  problem  of  evil  seems 
to  haunt  some  of  our  best  commentafors  in  their  exegesis  of 
this  passage.  They  find  here  an  implied  reference  to  future 
evU.  All  is  yel  good,  they  would  have  it  to  mean,  and  so 
they  regard  it  as  a  Verwalirung,  or  defence  of  God  against 
the  authorship  of  evil.  See  Deiitzsch,  p.  12G.  But  thia 
mars  the  glory  of  the  passage.  It  is  sunply  a  burst  of  ad- 
miration and  benediction  called  out  by  the  Creator's  sni*. 
veying  His  works.  The  anthrjpopathism  is  for  us  its  powel 
and  its  beauty,  which  are  lessened  by  any  such  supposed 
hint  or  protestation.— T.  L.] 

*  [^«  get  the  best  order  of  senses  in  the  root  NStJ  and 
its  cognate  H^S  ,  by  regarding,  as  the  primary,  the  idea 
of  splendor,  or  glory,  as  it  remains  in  the  noun  ""^X  .  See 
its  use.  Is.  iv.  2,  where  it  seems  synonymous  with  "^'IZ 
Is.  xiii.  19,  and  a  number  of  other  places.  The  secondary 
sense  of  nosl,  orderly  r,:ilitarv  array  (comp.  Canticles  vl. 
10),  comes  very  easily  and  naturally  from  it.  Or  we  may 
say  that  along  with  the  idea  of  hoslt,  as  in  the  fre<iuent 
mx;S  T^'i^l ,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  it  never  loses  the  primary 
^nception.  "  Thus  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  finish- 
ed and  all  their  glory,"  or  th.-ir  glorious  array.    Compan 

the  Syriac  'J.ijS.,  deem,  omamentum,  where  the  scrril* 

tau  has  become  radical.  The  LXX.  and  Vuleate  transla- 
torsseem  to  have  ha^l  some  himr  of  this  idea  :  »as  6  Kovfiot 
avTvy— omnia  ornalui  rorum.  There  is  a  grand  sianificiince 
in  the  Greek  ic6<rMo«  and  Latin  mundus  as  thus  used  for  the 
world  or  the  array  (artistic  unity)  of  the  worlds.  X2S 
is  the  Hebrew  for  Kwrynos,  and  thus  there  is  a  mosr  suhiinw 
parallelian  presented  by  its  two  expressions :  riX2:t  n.rt^ 
:^-  -^  w53r  r^S'^— Lord  of  the  worlds  in  space.  King  of  tht 
worlds  in  time  :  ^oo-iAcvf  rav  aiiivuv,  I's.  cxlv.  13 ;  Is.  xni 
4 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17.  The  Hebrew  fsn  transcends  the  Greek.- 
T.  L,] 
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It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  rest  of  God  does 
not  denote  a  remaining  inactive  merely,  or  a  doing 
nothing.  The  perfecting  of  the  work  on  the  seventli 
is  liliewise  something  positive:  namely,  that  God 
celebrated  His  work  (kept  a  holy  day  of  solemn  tri- 
umph over  it)  and  blessed  the  sabbath.  To  cele- 
brate, to  bless,  to  consecrate,  is  the  finishing  sabbath- 
work — a  living,  active,  priestly  doing,  and  not  merely 
B  laying  aside  of  action.  "  The  Father  worketh 
hitherto,"  says  Christ  in  relation  to  His  healings  on 
the  sabbath  (John  v.  17).  The  doing  of  God  in 
respect  to  the  completed  creation  is  of  a  festive  kind 
(solemn,  stately,  holy),  a  directing  of  motion  and  of 
an  unfolding  of  things  now  governed  by  law,  in  con- 
trast with  that  work  of  God  which  was  reflected  in 
the  pressure  of  a  stormy  development,  and  in  the 
great  revolutions  and  epochs  of  the  earth's  formation. 
"His  nzN^is  (His  work)  was  the  completion  of  a 
taak  which  He  had  proposed."  Delitzsch.  God 
rests  *  now  and  triumphs  in  that  last  finish  of  His 

*  [«*The  ScriptnroR,"  says  Delitzsch  in  his  comment  on 
n2IJf^  ,  p.  129,  "do  not  hesitate  to  speak  anthropopathi- 
cally  of  God's  entrance  into  rest."  As  far  as  the  word  PSC 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  anthropathism  here  except  as  all 
human  language,  and  all  human  conception,  in  respect  to 
Deity,  is  necessarily  such — that  is,  necessarily  representing 
him  in  space  and  time.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word 
ri3—  is  simply  to  cease,  cease  doing — as  the  LXX.  render  it, 
icaTeirovo-* — not  aveirawe  which  carries  the  idea  of  recrea- 
tion or  refreshment  after  fatigue,  like  ai<ai/(vx<o>  or  the  He- 
brew Niphal  C93''  •  When  joined  with  this  latter  verb,  as 
in  Exod.  xxxi.  17,  the  whole  language  may  be  called  anthro- 
popathic,  but  the  added  word  shows  that  the  idea  expressed 
by  it  is  not  in  the  first.  If  ceasing  from  creation,  wholly  or 
partially,  implies  mutability,  it  is  no  less  implied  in  the 
emanation-theory,  unless  we  suppose  an  emanation,  or 
necessary  creation,  of  every  possible  thing,  everywhere, 
always,  and  of  the  highest  degree — in  other  words,  an 
uaceasiag  and  unvaried  filling  of  infinite  space  and  infi- 
nite time  with  infinite  perfeciion  of  manifestation.  But 
waiving  all  such  inconceivable  subtleties,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  res!,  of  itself  is  a  higher  and  more  perfect  state 
than  outward  action — if  we  may  speak  of  anything  as 
higher  and  lower  in  respect  to  God.  Rest  is  not  inertia. 
Kest  in  physics  is  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  so  the 
maximum  of  power  (re-sto,  re-sisto).  Motion  is  the  yielding, 
or  letting  out,  of  power,  necessary,  indeed,  for  its  manifesta- 
tion or  patent  elt'ect,  yet  still  a  dispersing  or  spending  of 
that  static  energy  which  was  in  the  quiescence.  Absolute 
rest  in  the  kosmos  (the  bringing  it  into,  or  keeping  it  in, 
that  state)  would  be  the  highest  exercise  of  the  divine 
might ;  but  as  it  would  preclude  all  sensation,  and  all  scn- 
tiency,  both  of  which  are  inseparable  from  change  or  motion 
of  some  kind,  it  would  be  an  absence  of  all  outward  mani- 
festation ;  that  is,  it  would  be  non-phenomenal  or  non- 
appear  ng.  So  also  rest  is  the  highest  power  (activity)  of 
mind  or  spirit,  and  thus  its  highest  state.  This  is  Aristotle's 
di .turn,  Ethic.  Nichomach.  x.  8,  7 :  i)  reAec'a  €vSaiiiOvia 
BeutprfnKrj  tis  earlv  ivipyeia,  "  the  perfect  blessedness  is  a 
contemp  ative  energy  ;  "  "so  that  (sec.  8)  that  energy  of  God 
which  excels  all  in  blessedness  must  be  contemplative  (or 
theoretical),  and,  of  human  things,  that  which  is  most  akin 
to  this  must  be  most  b'essed  "  <eiiSoi/u.oi'i»cu)TaTjj).  In  this 
way,  too,  may  we  strive  to  obtain  a  conception  of  the  sab- 
bath or  "rest  of  the  saints."  The  Scripture  thought  of  this 
would  seem  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  torpor  or  inertia,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  it  is,  on  the  other,  to  that  busy  doing 
which  enters  so  much  into  some  modern  conceptions  of  the 
future  life.  They  that  believe  have  entered  into  rest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  idea  of  holy  contem- 
plation, or  sabbath-keeping  in  the  festal  sense  of  the  word, 
on  which  Lange  so  much  insists,  enters  into  the  idea  of  P3i:j 
here  in  Genesis,  although  derived,  perhaps,  from  its  subse- 
quent use.  In  this  sense,  there  is  Fomething  of  a  sabbath 
whenever  there  come  the  words:  ctnd  God  joio  (surveyed, 
eontemplated),  "saw  that  it  was  pood."  It  is  a  solemn 
pausing  to  behold  the  divine  ideas  in  their  outward  appear- 
mg — not  as  a  change  in  Deity,  as  though  with  him  this  took 
place  at  intervals,  but  as  a  presentation,  for  the  time,  of  that 
constant,  immutable  aspect  of  the  divine  character  as  it 
comes  forth  at  intervals  for  us.  This  eternal  rest  of  God  is 
the  sun  ever  shining  calmly  above  the  clouds,  yet  now  and 
kbeo  reveaUng  itself  through  them  m  they  break  away  over 


work,  the  paradisaical  man ;  God's  great  festiral  ii 
reflected  in  Adam's  holy-day.  In  accordance  with 
his  supposition  that  the  creative  days  were  not  num- 
bered from  evening  to  morning,  out  in  the  contrary 
order  (which  is  opposed  to  the  text),  Delitzsch  holda 
that  not  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  but  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh,  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
sabbath  (p.  12*7).  But  the  evening  of  the  sixth  daj 
lies  back  before  the  sixth  dty,  whilst  of  an  evening 
and  a  morning  of  the  seventh  day  there  is  no  raen« 
tion  at  all.  Had  we  taken  the  creative  days  as  peri 
ods  generally,  or  the  evenings  as  merely  remissioni 
of  the  creative  activity,  the  question  about  the  even 
ing  and  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  would  have 
had  no  right  sense.  If  we  truly  take  the  evenings 
as  denoting  creative  crises,  then  may  it  be  asked: 
did  not  a  crisis  follow  upon  the  creation  of  Adam  ? 
and  this  may  we  find  intimated  (ch.  ii.  21)  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  Adam.  Still  must  we  suppose  that  the 
completion  of  Adam's  creation  took  place  towards 
the  evening  or  decline  of  the  sixth  day. — Ver.  3. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day. — The  bless- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  may  of  itself  di  note  primarily 
that  it  was  appointed  for  rest  and  re-creation,  "  which 
is  a  blessing  for  the  laboring  man  and  beast  (Exod. 
XX.  10;  Deut.  v.  14)."  But  the  earlier  blessings 
say :  Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  to  bless  means 
to  wish  for,  and  to  promise  one  infinite  multiplica- 
tions in  the  course  of  life,  as  to  curse  means  to  wi-h 
for  one  an  infinite  multiplication  of  evil — that  is,  to 
imprecate,  or  pray  against  him.  The  blessing  of  the 
sabbath  nmst  consist  in  this,  that  it  gives  birth  to  all 
the  festivals  (or  rests)  of  God,  and  all  the  festivals 
of  men — that  it  endlessly  propagates  itself  as  a 
heavenly  nature  above  the  self-propagating  earthly 
nature,  until  it  has  become  an  everlasting  sabbath 
Its  most  distinct  birth  is  the  New  Testament  Sunday 
But  this  Sunday  must  mediate  the  heavenly  Sunday. 
"It  makes  it  to  be  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
re-creation  "  (or  new  life).  DeUtzsch. — And  hal- 
lowed it. — To  hallow  is  to  take  an  object  out  of  itb 
worldly  relation,  and  to  devote  it  to  God.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  before  us  here  of  a  worldly  relation 
in  a  profane  sense,  and  so  far  can  the  negative  force 
here  have  no  place  in  the  hallowing.  Without 
doubt,  however,  the  contrast  is  this :  he  withdraws 
it  from  lab'  r  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  and  estab- 
lishes it  as  the  festival  for  God.  In  six  days'  work 
had  God  condescended  and  given  Himself  up  to  live 
for  the  world ;  on  the  sabbath.  He  ordains  that  the 
world  must  live  for  God.  He  blessed  and  hallowed 
it,  because  He  rested  therein — that  is.  He  appointed 
His  own  rest,  as  a  ground  and  rule  for  the  rest  of 
man,  and  of  the  creatures,  on  the  seventh  day  (see 
Exod.  XX.  11 ;  xxxi.  17),  "According  to  the  author 
God  made  this  appointment  at  the  creation,  but  He 
leaves  its  execution  to  a  time  after  Moses,  when,  in 
the  desert  of  Sin,  He  practically  leads  Israel  to  the 
festival  of  the  seventh  day,  and  thereupon  makea 
pubUcation  of  the  law  of  the  sabbath  on  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxxi.  12;  XXXV.  1).  There  is  nothing  known  of  any 
observation  of  the  sabbath  before  the  time  of  Moses.'" 


our  changing  world  of  nature  and  of  time.  It  is  such  a  timc« 
less  sabbath  that  is  intended  by  Rabbi  Simeon,  as  quoted  bv 
Raschi  in  his  comment,  on  the  words  stvenlh  day.  Gen.  ii. 
2 :  "  Flesh  and  blood  has  need  to  add  the  common  to  tht 
holy  time  (to  reckon  them  by  passing  intervals)  but  to  th« 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  it  is  as  the  thread  that  binds  th« 
hair,  and  all  days  appear  as  or  e."  Compare  it  with  tli« 
CTin  ^1"X  ,  "the  bundle  of  life,"  or  lives,  1  Sam.  xxY 
29,  and  which  is  so  :Aen  referred  to  by  tb?  Babbiuical  wri 
tera.— T.  L.1 


CHAP.  I.— a  3. 


ir 


EnobeL  TUs  holds  good  on]  j  of  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  sabbath,  (or  the  custom  of  keeping  a 
day  of  rest  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  onlj.  Con- 
cerning the  name  rC':; ,  which  the  creative  account 
does  not  contain,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  130.  Deriva- 
tions: 1.  From  TSd,  an  old  name  of  Saturn:  2. 
froui  nrrr  (ryzir),  the  seventh  day  (Lactantius); 
8.  contracted  from  rrS'i ,  the  time  of  holy  rest, 
which  is  the  most  likely. — Which  He  had  created 
and  made  (marginal  reading  in  English  Bible: 
created  to  make).  Grammatically  the  infinitive 
construct  r"iS*5  is  rendered  by  the  Latin  fadendo. 
Still  the  explanation :  which  God  beiriff^  active  (that  is, 
by  d<nr>ff,  or  by  an  effort)  had  created,  would  be  quite 
idle,  were  it  not  that  one  would  find  in  the  language 
the  recognition  of  an  antithesis  to  the  doctrines  of 
emanation,  or  generally,  to  the  supposed  heathenish 
pathological  and  fatalistic  modes  of  creation.  De- 
litzsch thus  modifies  the /a«c«<fo  (or  r*iJ  J =):  the 
creating  is  fundamental,  whilst  the  making,  or  the 
forming,  is  consequential.  Then  there  would  be  de- 
noted thereby  the  continuing  of  the  divine  activity 
beyond  the  time  of  the  creative  wc.k.*  In  respect 
to  the  four  verses  that  follow,  which  Delitzsch,  too, 
as  well  as  Ewuld  and  others,  would  make  the  sub- 
Bcription  of  the  previous  section,  not  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  one  that  follows  (as  Tuch,  De  Wette,  and 
others),  compare  Delitzsch,  p.  133.  Knobel  says 
(p.  1):  "The  Elohist  has  a  sijperscription  before 
every  principal  section  in  Genesis,  and  so  much  the 
more  must  he  have  had  such  a  superscription  placed 
before  his  first  narration."  Ilgen,  Pott,  and  Schu- 
mann have  rightly  found  the  same  (ch.  ii.  4)  in  the 
words :  "  these  are  the  origines  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,"  etc.  The  word  tholedoth,  then,  must 
have  suffered  a  misplacement.  According  to  De- 
litzsch it  is  a  closing  formula.  We  hold  it  to  be  the 
Buperscription  to  what  follows,  because  the  word 
tholedoth  must  otherwise  have  regularly  preceded, 
and  because  our  text  regards  the  tholedoth,  or  gen- 
erations of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  conditioned 
in  its  principles  through  the  creation  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavens — that  is,  the  earth,  and  especially 
Adam  as  the  principial  f  point  of  view  for  the 
whole. 


DOCTEDTAL  AJTD  ETHICAL^ 

I,  The  contrast  which  is  at  once  drawn  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  whose  symbolical  significance 
cannot  be  ignored,  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  period  before  us,  from  ch.  L-xiL,  is  to  be  con- 

•  [The  ."implest  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  here  would 
give  tee  easiest  and  the  plainest  sense.  It  Ls  that  presented 
in  our  marginal  reading,  taldng  nCJ^  ,  not  as  a  gerimd 
i/aciendc\  but  literally,  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose  :  lehich 
God  had  crealid  to  make.  It  sucgests  nearly  the  distinction 
Biven  by  Delitzsch  between  the  fundamenlal  and  that  which 
follow*— the  ground-laving  and  the  finishing,  the  material- 
gathering  and  the  archit<ctural  arransement  of  the  struc- 
ture. So  the  Vulgate:  Quod  Deus  creavit  ut  faceret,  and 
Onkel:s.  12ri:2  "i^  X*:  •'T  .— T.  L.] 

t  [This  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  dictiona- 
ry, but  we  are  compelled  to  Latinize  here,  and  form  a  word, 
from  principium  principia,  to  correspond  to  Lange's  word 
frinzipitlU,  Our  "  principal "  is  too  vague,  and  used  in  too 
many  s«?nse3,  to  answer  the  purpose. — T.  L.] 

J  With  respect  to  dosrmatical  literature  on  the  account 
•f  the  Creation,  examine  BRETSCH.NCiOEa:  "Systematical 
Dcrelupmei-k  of  Dogmatic  Ideas,"  p.  450. 
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sidered  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  pri- 
meval religion.  Secondly,  the  constitution  of  man  ia 
the  image  of  God,  the  hi.«tory  of  Adam,  of  AbeU  of 
the  Sethites,  etc. ;  and,  liuther,  the  contrast  openly 
appearing  at  the  close  of  this  section  between  th« 
uniting  and  separating  of  the  peoples  on  the  one  hind 
and  the  budcing  theocracy  on  the  other.  Thiidly, 
all  periods  lying  in  the  middle  between  these  tw<» 
extreme  points.  Within  this  section,  which  pres<>nt« 
the  contrast  between  the  primeval  religion  and  the 
patriarchal  religion  of  Abraiham,  now  ap[)ear  individ- 
ual contrasts :  1.  The  contrast  between  the  parv 
disc-world  and  the  sin- world ;  2.  the  contrast  between 
the  anomism  of  the  human  race  before  the  flood,  and 
the  heathenism  of  man  after  the  flood.  And  to  tbtse 
add  the  more  special  contrasts  which  are  to  be 
brought  out  by  the  separate  sections. 

The  primitive  religion  is  to  be  distinguished  fijca 
the  religion  of  Abraham  by  the  foUowing  {xiints: 
1.  In  the  primitive  religion,  the  symbolical  sign  is 
first,  and  the  word  second  ;  in  the  patriarchal  i  eligion, 
the  word  of  God  is  first,  and  the  symbolical  sign  is 
second.  (See  Gen.  xii.  1,  7.)  2.  In  the  primitive 
religion  the  continuance  of  the  living  faith  in  God  is 
sporadic.  This,  it  is  true,  is  in  connection  with 
genealogical  relations  (Seth,  Noah,  Shem),  as  the 
appearance  of  Melchisedek  especially  proves  (comp, 
Heb.  vii.  3) ;  and,  as  a  gradually  fading  twilight,  it 
goes  on  through  the  times  until  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, forming  continually,  as  natural  religion,  the 
background  of  all  the  heathenism  of  humanity.  The 
faith  of  Abraham,  on  the  contrary,  forms  with  the 
patriarchal  religion  a  genealogical  and  historical  se- 
quence. The  aurora  of  the  morning  in  Abraham 
contrasts  with  the  twilight  of  the  evening  in  Melchis- 
edek. Melchisedek  looks,  with  the  faithful  of  the 
heathen  world,  back  to  the  lost  Paradise ;  Abraham 
looks  forward  to  the  future  city  of  God — his  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  future.  3.  The  symbolical  prim- 
itive religion  is  yet,  in  its  exterior,  overgrown  with 
mythological  heathendom.  While  it  forms  the  bright 
side  of  the  primal  religious  world,  its  dark  side 
arises  firom  the  mvthologizing  of  the  symbols  (Rom. 
i.  19-23).  With  the  patriarchal  religion,  however, 
the  contrast  between  the  theocratic  faith  and  hea- 
thendom has  become  fixed.  4.  With  the  historic 
form  of  this  contrast,  it  is  at  the  same  time  conclu- 
sive that  heathendom  maintains  its  relative  light  side 
in  the  history  of  humanism,  and  the  theocratic  popu- 
lar hktory  its  relative  dark  side,  which  increases  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  the  death  on  the 
cross.  The  material  development  of  salvation  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  formal  development  of  the  human 
foim  of  salvation  among  the  heathen  (Greeks  and 
Romans^  are  for  each  other,  just  as  the  evil  tendencies 
of  heathendom  and  Judaism  unite  with  each  other  in 
the  crucifying  of  Christ. 

2.  Within  our  division  appears  the  beautiful  con- 
trast that  the  creation  of  the  world  is  once  represent- 
ed in  the  genetic  order  as  an  ascending  development 
of  life,  so  that  man  seems  the  aim  (tjAoj)  of  al) 
things;  then,  from  chs.  ii.,  iii.,  onward,  'ui principial 
order,  according  to  which  man,  as  a  divine  idea,  ij 
the  principle  with  which,  and  for  which,  the  world, 
and  especially  Paradise,  was  created.  The  first  viet 
is  universalistic,  and  hence  ElohlUic  ;  the  latter  \e  the- 
ocratic, and  hence  Jehovistic. 

3.  The  form  of  the  account  of  the  creation:  ie> 
ligious  symbolical  chronicle ;  its  souree :  a  reveaic* 
word  or  image  effected  by  the  vision  of  a  prophecT 
looking  backwards  (see  Introduction).   The  objectioiK 
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»f  Dditzsch  against  the  mediation  of  the  knowledge 
of  creation  to  men  through  divine  revelation  in  hu- 
man vision  (see  79  sqq.),  rest  on  a  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scriptural  idea  of  vision,  as  already  indi- 
cated. Delitzsch,  with  the  more  ancient  catholic 
"supernaturalism,  explains  our  account  from  a  divine 
]  teaching,  which  is  defined  as  the  interposing  voice  of 
tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  guidance,  through  it,  of 
man's  own  spirit.  To  this  ultra-supernaturahstic 
view  of  Delitzsch  and  Keil  is  opposed  the  rationalistic 
one  of  Hofmann,  namelj^  that  the  account  of  the  cre- 
ation is  the  transposed  irripression  in  history  which  the 
world  miide  on  the  first-created  man  reflecting  on  its 
origin.  To  the  purely  historical  conception  of  a 
von derfully  preserved  or  regenerated  (Delitzsch)  tra- 
dition of  revelation  or  legend,  is  contrasted  the  myth- 
ical conception  in  various  forms,  effected  through 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Philo ;  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  church  Fathers,  and  by  Herder  in  his 
adoption  of  a  parabolic  hieroglyphic,  a.  Moral  myth 
as  a  ground  for  the  commaudment  of  the  sabbath 
(Paulus).  b.  Philosophical  myth,  especially  the  nat- 
ural philosophical  (Elchhorn  and  others).  We  have 
already  shown  in  the  Introduction  why  we  cannot 
join  in  either  the  purely  historical  or  the  mythical 
view,  but  must  insist  on  the  specific  of  a  religious 
symbolical  history.  The  vision  might  be  designated 
as  intuition,  in  so  far  as  we  carry  back  the  respective 
knowledge  to  the  unfallen  man. 

4.  In  our  section  the  world  is  represented  accord- 
ing to  its  four  diff'erent  relations  :  1.  As  creation ;  2. 
as  nature ;  3.  as  cosmos ;  4.  as  aeon  (see  Lange's 
"  Dogmatics,"  p.  222  sqq.).  The  idea  of  creation  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  N"i2,  as  well  as  by  the  going 
forth  ten  times  of  the  Omnific  Word  of  God.  God 
said,  "  Let  there  be,  and  there  was."  The  ac- 
count of  nature,  1.  through  the  great  contrasts, 
separations,  and  combinations :  heaven  and  earth, 
darkness  and  light,  atmospheric  waters  and  terres- 
trial waters,  firmament  and  terra  firma,  land  and 
water,  sky  and  earth.  2.  Through  the  designation 
of  plants,  that  they  should  bear  seed,  each  according 
to  its  kind.  3.  Through  the  blessing  on  animals : 
be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  the  distinction  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals,  as  also  finally  the  blessing  on 
men.     4.  Through  the  relation  of  the  various  crea- 

.  turcs  to  the  sphere  of  birth  or  life  corresponding  to 
them  (especially  water  and  earth),  through  their 
coming  forth  from  these  spheres  at  the  creating 
word.  Especially  belong  here  the  picturesque  ex- 
pressions:  27iohu,  Vabhohu. — XrT    yi-Xn     K'^.^O 

— ^11  ?"^'?T'?  2C3r — "-,S3.  nius  •'■IE  Y^. — 7'!'^. 
'3'^an'  si^":©"' — ~B'i2'"J    h"i"i — "-"1   I'lE — ^^'">n 

tfir-in.  5.  the  six  days'  work  itself.— The  idea  of 
the  cosmos.  It  appears  distinctly  in  all  the  solemn 
pauses  of  the  creative  work,  as  they  are  marked  with 
the  sevenfold  repetition  of  the  words :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  The  celebration  of  the  sabbath 
also  belongs  here,  as  it  points  back  to  the  beautiful 
completion  of  the  universe. — But  the  idea  of  the  aeon 
appears  with  the  fact  that  man  is  made  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  days  of  creation,  by  which  it  is  clearly  pro- 
nounced that  he  is  the  real  principle  in  which  the 
world  and  its  origin  is  comprehended.  The  history 
of  the  eai  th  is  thus  made  the  lifetime  of  humanity. 
Its  profou  idest  principle  of  development  and  meas- 
ure of  time  is  the  suppoit  of  man. 

5.  Tlie  Creation. — On  the  dogmatic  doctrine  of 
Jie  crcatJon,  see  Hase,  Hutter,  Hahn:    "Doctrine 


of  Faith,"  and  Lange's  "Positive  Dogmatics."  Rer« 
comes  especially  into  consideration  1.  the  relation  of  th« 
doctrine  of  the  creation  to  the  Logos,  John  i.  1  a 
The  first  verse  of  Genesis  clearly  forms  the  ground 
presupposed  in  that  passage,  God  spake  ;  through  Hi.» 
word  He  created  the  world,  says  Genesis ;  His  wora 
is  a  personal  divine  life,  says  John,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  especially  Col.  i.  15-19 ;  ch. 
il.  3-9.  According  to  Genesis  everything  is  created 
through  the  idea  of  man  in  the  image  of  God 
with  a  view  to  this  man;  according  to  the  Ne* 
Testament  it  is  through  the  idea  of  Christ,  who  ii 
the  principal  of  humanity,  with  a  view  to  Christ.  A,i 
Adam  was  the  principle  of  the  creation,  so  is  Chriifj 
the  principle  of  humanity.  Therel'ore  it  reads  : 
"  God  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  "  (Eph.  i.  4  ;  comp.  John  xvil.  5).  The 
creation  is,  in  its  most  essential  point,  the  production 
of  the  eternal  God-Man  in  the  eternal  to-day.  In 
man  nature  has  passed  beyond  itself,  from  the  relative, 
symbolical  independence,  to  the  perfected  and  real,  to 
freedom  ;  it  has  In  him  the  mediator  of  its  redemp- 
tion, of  its  glorification.  The  beautiful  cosmos,  this 
unity  of  all  varieties,  which  combines  in  it  an  endless 
complex  of  unities,  to  the  production  of  external 
harmony  and  beauty,  has,  in  Christ,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  children  of  men,  its  middle  point,  the 
centre  of  its  ideal  beauty.  Finally,  the  first  aeon, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  life  of  Adam,  has  for  its  corj 
its  root,  and  its  aim,  the  second  ason  fixed  by  Christ. 

2.  The  relation  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  spirit 
is  the  living,  self-impelling  unity  of  spiritual  life,  the 
breath  of  the  soul,  as  the  wind  forms  the  spirit  of  the 
earth,  the  vital,  ever-active  unity  of  Its  varieiies.  The 
Spirit  of  God  hovering  over  the  waters.  Is  the  divine, 
creative,  living  unity,  which  rules  over  the  ferment- 
ing process  of  the  Thohu  Vabhohu ;  hence,  as  the 
peripheral  principle  of  formation  (at  one  with  the 
central  principle  of  formation,  the  Logos),  it  effectu- 
ates the  separations  and  the  combinations  by  which 
the  formation  of  the  earth  is  determined.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  it  appears  in  its  personal 
strength,  as  the  unity  of  all  works  of  revelation  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  as  the  absolute,  spiritual 
principle  of  formation  which  effects  the  glorification 
of  the  world  through  the  separation  of  the  ungodly 
and  the  godly,  and  through  the  combination  of  every- 
thing godly  In  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  creation  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. In  the  creation,  God  appears  as  the  creator, 
who  calls  forth  things  as  out  of  nothing.  But  I'rom 
the  genesis  out  of  the  pure  nothing,  are  distinguished 
the  creative  things  as  proceeding  from  the  life  or 
breath  of  the  creator's  word,  with  which  they  come 
forth  into  existence  (Ps.  civ.  3ii);  and  finally  man 
stands  complete  with  the  features  of  divine  affinity, 
proceeding  from  the  thought  of  His  heart,  from  Ilia 
coimsel,  as  created  in  His  image,  and  intended  to  be 
His  visible  administrator  on  earth.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  the  patenuil  feature  of  the 
Divine  Being  has  unvailed  itself  as  a  paternity,  from 
which  all  paternity  in  heaven  and  on  earth  proceeds, 
but  which,  in  the  most  special  sense,  refers  to  Christ, 
the  image  of  the  Divine  Being.  By  the  relation  of 
the  work  of  creation  to  the  coming  Christ,  the  whole 
creation  becomes  an  advance  representation,  a  sym- 
bol of  Christ  in  a  series  of  symbolical  degrees,  of 
which  each  represents  in  advance  the  next  following 
one.  Through  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 
the  whole  creation  receives  the  mark  of  the  human, 
especially  of  revelation,  or  of  the  wonderful  (as  d» 
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Koted  by  the  lion),  of  resignation,  or  of  sacrifice 
(as  denoted  by  the  ox),  and  of  the  rtflectiou  of  light, 
that  is,  the  idea  (as  denoted  by  the  eagle).*  But  the 
q>irit,  as  the  unitary  life  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  is  reflected  as  creative  wis- 
dom in  all  creative  movements  of  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  fundamental  forms  of  separation 
and  combination,  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
force,  of  repelling  and  attracting  operations. — The 
account  of  the  creation.  Gen.  ch.  L,  is  not  a  dogma 
of  the  trinity  of  God ;  the  completed  creation,  how- 
ever, as  a  work  of  God  and  revelation,  is  a  mirror 
of  the  trinity,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  revelation  of 
its  future  (see  Lakge's  •'  Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  206 
ff.  4.  The  relation  of  the  creation  to  revelation. 
The  most  general  sphere  of  the  revelation  of  God, 
fliat  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  future  revelations, 
is  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  as  the  objec- 
tive revelation  of  God,  which  corresponds  with  the 
subjective  revelation  of  God  in  his  image,  man. 
5.  The  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  to 
the  heathen  and  post-heathen  view  of  the  world. 
It  denies  polt/theistn,  for  the  creator  of  all  things 
appears  as  the  only  one,  and  if  his  name  stands  in  the 
plural  (Elohim),  the  element  of  truth  in  polytheism 
(in  contrast  to  Judaism)  is  therewith  recognized, 
namely,  the  variety  of  the  revelation  of  the  one  God 
in  the  variety  of  his  strength,  works,  and  signs,  and 
the  variety  of  the  impressions  which  he  thereby  pro- 
duces. 

It  denies  pantheism^  for  God  distinguishes  himself 
by  his  creation  of  the  world ;  he  creatt^s  the  world 
through  his  conscious  word,  consequently  freely,  and 
stands  in  personal  completion  before  his  work  and 
over  it,  so  that  the  world  is  neither  to  be  regarded 
as  an  emanation  of  his  divine  being,  nor  especially 
as  a  metamorphosis  of  the  divine  being,  (the  second 
form  of  it,)  or,  vice  versa^  God  as  the  emanation  of 
the  world.  But  it  emphasizes  also  the  true  in  pan- 
theism (in  contrast  to  deism) :  the  animating  omni- 
presence and  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  with  his 
creating  word,  with  his  spirit  hovering  over  the  form- 
ation of  the  world,  with  his  image  in  the  dispositions 
and  destination  of  man.  It  denies  dualism,  for  God 
appears  as  the  creator  of  all  things  directly.  He  is  also 
the  originator  of  the  Thohu  Vahhohu  of  fermenting  ele- 
ments ;  he  finds  in  the  creation  no  blame,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  everything  is  very  good. 
The  true  in  dualism  is,  however,  also  retained  (against 
fatalism),  namely,  the  contrast  between  the  materials 
and  the  formative  power,  between  the  natural  degrees 

•  [For  this  thought  of  Lange,  which  some  might  regard 
w  pure  fency,  there  is  an  etymological  ground  in  the  He- 
brew langu.ige.  The  words  for  light,  and  for  the  motions 
of  light,  have  a  close  affinity  to  those  for  flying,  compare 
~"r  ,  volartj  PS"?,  vibrare,  HB""  rendered  lenebrte,  but 
which  strictly  means  the  earliest  Ivailight  or  iteinJcling  of  the 
morning,  and  that  beautiful  word,  ~n;2  "'tSTSS  ,  j<a1pebr» 
aurone,  .lob  iii  9;  xli.  10— jjftepas  ^At^apo^,  Soph.  Antig. 
103,  "the  eye-lids,"  the  opening  wing  "of  the  morning." 
Compare  also  XS3  ,  votavii,  Jer.  xlnii.  9,  and  ysj  ,  splen- 
Alii,  mieavit,  tlione,  glis'.entd,  glimmered,  V;  ,  a  flower,  etc 
It  is  Eomething  more  than  a  mere  poetical  'image  when  we 
tpoak  of  light  as  having  wings,  especiallv  as  the  conception 
e  applied  to  the  faint  gleaming,  glimmering, _/Iu^/«rino,  we 
ttay  say,  just  waving  up  out  of  the  darkness.  How  natural 
ihe  orier  of  the  unaaes :  to  flv,  flutter,  palpitate,  vibrate, 

auiver,  twinkle,  glimmer,  gleain,  shine.  Comp.  Engl. :  flv, 
are,  flash  ;  Latin  :  nolo  (po/ito),  flo,  flare,  flaxma.  So 
jpiritually,  idea  and  refledion  support  the  same  ana'-ocy. 
It  may  U,  the  piercmg  eye  of  the  eagle  that  represents  the 
Kxea,  bat  th^  other  view  has  the  best  philologiaU  grounds. 


and  the  natural  principles,  between  nature  and  spirit 
But  the  doctrine  of  creation  denies  much  more  th< 
antichristian  polytheism,  that  is,  atomism,  even  tr 
its  most  modem  form  of  materialism,  as  such  mat& 
rialism  rejects  not  only  the  truth  of  the  spirit,  of 
personal  life,  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  liberty,  consequently  all  ethical  prin 
ciples,  but  also  the  physical  principia  of  crystal  form- 
ation, of  the  formation  of  plants  and  anim:ils.  It 
does  this  by  making  matter  r^arded  as  devoid  of  ai 
visibility,  and  in  so  far  thoroughly  hypothetical  and 
abstract,  or  rather  the  infinity  of  feigned  abstract 
substances  (with  which  the  Thohu  Vabhohu,  as  a 
living  fermentation  of  appearing  elements,  is  not  to 
be  confounded),  the  sole  God-resembling  factor  of  all 
phenomena  of  life,  such  phenomena  consisting  of  two 
classes,  of  which  the  physical  and  abstract  spiritual 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  play  of  matter,  the 
ethical,  on  the  contrary,  a  bare  appearance,  having 
no  conceivable  or  comprehensible  reality.  The  living 
God  here  stands  in  contrast  with  the  multitude  of 
these  dark  idols  of  a  feigned  deity,  and  he  places 
opposite  the  subordinate  elements  of  life  the  super- 
ordinate  vital  principles,  which  give  the  elements 
their  cosmical  form,  whilst  over  all  he  places  the 
nUer  man,  with  his  godlike,  spiritual  nature. 

The  only  thing  that  endures  as  an  element  of 
truth  in  materialism  is  the  infinite  and  subtle  con- 
formity to  law  that  is  found  in  material  things,  a  fact 
which  spiritualism  nowadays  far  too  much  disre- 
gards. The  doctrine  of  creation  also  denies  with 
increased  emphasis  the  intensified  pantheism,  i.  e., 
the  most  modern  pantheism  as  opposed  to  i>ersonal- 
ity — the  pantheism  which  makes  everything  proceed 
from  an  impersonal  thought,  in  order  to  let  every- 
thing again  disappear  through  continual  metamor- 
phoses (morphologism)  in  impersonal  thoughts ;  for 
the  scriptural  doctrine  makes  all  thoughts  of  crea- 
tion proceed  from  an  unconditioned  personahty,  pass 
through  fixed  forms,  and  culminate  in  a  conditioned 
personality.  The  truth  that  lies  in  such  self-deifica- 
tion is  recognized  in  this,  that  all  works  of  the  abso- 
lute thinking  are  themselves  thoughts.  He  has 
spoken  thoughts  which  have  become  works  of  crea- 
tion. Finally,  it  denies  the  dynamical  dualism  (or 
the  dualism  of  power),  i.  e.,  that  hierarchical  abso- 
lutism  which  holds  as  evil  not  only  the  mateiial 
world,  but  still  more  the  entire  realm  of  spirit  and 
spiritual  fife  regarded  as  something  to  be  controlled 
with  infinite  care,  and  with  the  infinite  art  and  power 
of  an  abstract  authority ;  for  it  testifies  for  the  word 
of  God  as  immanent  in  the  world,  and  thereby  holds 
fast  the  element  of  truth  in  that  hierarchism,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  spirit  of  God  hovei^  over  the  waters, 
and  man  as  the  administrator  of  God  is  commanded, 
with  reference  to  all  animal  life  in  the  world :  Rule 
over  them,  and  make  them  subject  to  you. 

At  the  very  first  verse  and  word  of  Genesis,  i» 
clearly  steps  over  that  impure  sink  of  dualism  beyond 
which  the  entire  heathen  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  world  could  never  go.  It  does  this,  by  contrast- 
ing God  in  his  eternal  self-perfection  to  the  creation 
which  arose  with  time.  The  doctrine  of  the  creaticn 
is  the  first  act  of  revelation  and  of  faith  in  the  historj 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  lead  too  far,  should 
we  attempt  to  show  how  the  three  heathen  errors  of 
religion  are  ever  present  with  each  other,  although  ai 
one  time  polytheism,  at  one  time  pantheism,  and  a', 
another  time  dualism,  prevails.  We  make  this  obscrv 
ation,  however,  to  indicate  thereby  that  we  do  nol 
ignore  the  pantheistic  basis  of  Gnosticism,  even  wher 
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it  plays  with  polytheism,  since  we  present  it  accord- 
ing to  its  prevailing  characteristic  as  dualism.  But 
not  only  are  the  coarse  ground-forms  of  the  ancient 
•nd  modem  darkening  of  the  doctrine  of  the  creation 
to  be  judged  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  also 
the  more  subtle,  Christianly  modified  forms,  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  present  themselves  in  Gnosticism, 
(with  which  we  also  reckon  Manichaeism  and  its  later 
shoots,  extending  to  our  time :  Priscillianism,  Paul- 
Icianism,  BogomUes,  Albigenses,  dualistic  theosophs 
of  Jacob  Bohm),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ebion- 
itism,  as  it  has  found  its  continuation  in  the  later 
Monarchianism,  and  still  more  modern  deism.  The 
Gnostics  ground  their  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament 
on  a  paganistic  misinterpretation  of  the  New,  and 
thus  they  may  be  ranged  according  to  their  more  or 
less  hostile  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  as 
representing  various  heathenish  views  of  the  world 
which,  after  the  manner  of  old  Palimpsests,  placed  one 
upon  the  other,  appear  through  the  overlying  Chris- 
tianity. Among  such  Palimpsests,  on  which  a  form 
of  Christianity  has  been  overwritten,  may  be  reckoned 
the  Samaritan  (Simon  Magus),  Syrian  (Saturninus, 
etc.),  Alexandrian  (Basilides),  old-Egyptian (Ophiten), 
Hellenic  (Karpocrates),  Ponto- Asiatic  (Marcion),  and 
Persian  Gnostics  (Manes).  Finally,  in  Mohammed, 
the  Arabian  Gnosticism  and  Ebionitism  ran  together, 
as  the  again  broken  forms  of  Subordinatianism  and 
Monarchianism  ran  together  in  Arianism.  Through 
the  manifold  modifications  which  Christian  dualism 
experienced  immediately,  and  especially  in  the  course 
of  time,  one  must  not  be  led  astray  in  respect  to  the 
unity  of  the  genus.  Just  so,  pure  Ebionitism,  whose 
naked  image  is  Jewish  Talmudism  (as  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized throughout  by  its  oblique  position  to  the  New 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  elements  in  the 
Old),  has  passed  through  various  mutations  whose 
ground-thought  remains  the  same :  namely,  a  fatal- 
istic, eternalized,  ontological  divorcement  between 
God  and  the  world,  through  the  law  of  religion  or 
nature,  whether  the  form  of  the  change  be  called 
deism,  naturahsm,  or  rationahsm.  And,  finally,  the 
mixed  form  of  gnostic  Ebionitism,  which  was  prepared 
through  the  Alexandrian  system  of  Philo,  and  whose 
naked  image  is  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  has  remained 
unchanged,  through  all  mutations,  in  its  ground- 
thoughts,  whether  they  appear  as  Montanism,  Donat- 
ism,  or  pseudo-Dionysian,  mediaeval  and  modern  ultra- 
Tipernaturalism,  as  inflexible  baptismism,  or  yielding 
spiritualism.  Together  with  the  true  diflFerence  be- 
tween God  and  the  world,  the  doctrine  of  creation 
expresses  also  the  true  combination  between  both, 
and  finds  the  living  mediation  of  this  contrast  in  the 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  whereas,  dualism 
makes  the  difference  a  separation,  while  pantheism 
makes  the  combination  a  mixture,  and  the  still  ob 
servable,  polytheistic  reminiscence  in  Christendom 
vacillates,  in  its  love  of  fables,  between  creature 
deification  and  creature  demon!  zing. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  temporal  creation  to  the 
eternity  of  God.  It  is  quite  as  wrong  to  transfer 
gnostically  the  origin  of  the  real  world  to  the  eternity 
of  God,  to  fix  the  existence  of  God  according  to 
theogony  by  speaking  of  a  becoming  of  God,  or  of  an 
obscure  basis  in  God  (Bohm),  or  of  an  origin  of  the 
jnaterial  contemporary  with  the  self-affirmation  of 
God  (Rothe),  as  it  is  to  declare,  with  scholastic  super- 
naturalism,  that  God  indeed  might  have  left,  the 
world  uncreated.  Against  the  first  view,  there  is  the 
declaration  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  which, 
»  little  farther  on,  is  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  time. 


Against  the  latter,  there  is  the  declaration  that  Ooc 
chose  believing  humanity  from  eternity  in  Christ,  a? 
it  is  also  indicated  in  our  text,  by  the  decree  of  God 
at  the  creation  of  man,  and  by  the  image  of  God 
The  world  rests  therefore,  as  an  actual  aitd  tempora, 
world,  on  an  eternal  ideal  ground.*  Its  ideal  prep^ 
ration  is  eternal,  but  its  genesis  is  temporal,  for  it  if 
conditioned  by  the  gradual  growing,  and  the  bcauti 
ful  rhythm  of  growth  is  time. 

v.  In  the  significant  number  ten,  the  number  of 
actual  historical  completion,  the  account  is  repeated . 
God  said.  Let  there  be,  and  there  was.  The  speak* 
iiig  of  God  now  certainly  indicates  the  thinking  of 
God,  and  it  thence  follows  that  all  works  of  creation 
are  thoughts  of  God  (ideaUsm).  But  it  indicates  also 
a  will,  making  himself  externally  known,  an  active 
operation  of  God,  and  thence  it  follows  that  all  the 
works  of  creation  are  deeds  of  God  (reaUsm).  Both, 
however,  thinking  and  operating,  are  one  in  the  di- 
vine speaking,  the  primal  source  of  all  language,  hia 
personally  making  himself  known,  although  we  can. 
not  bring  up  the  thought  of  this  speaking  to  the  con- 
ception (personalism).  Through  creating,  speaking, 
making,  forming,  the  world  is  ever  again  and  agair 
denoted  as  the  free  deed  of  God. 

8.  Theological  definitions  of  the  creation.  The 
creatio  is  distinguished  as  a  single  act  and  as  a  per. 
manent  fact.  A  third  period  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out,  namely,  the  continuance  of 
the  doing  in  the  deed,  so  that  the  woild  would  not 
only  fall  to  pieces,  but  would  pass  away,  if  God  with- 
drew himself  from  it.  The  thought  that  he  cannot 
withdraw  from  it  in  his  love,  should  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  untenable  thought  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  withdraw  from  it  in  his  omnipotence.  The 
absolute  dependence  of  the  world  on  God  is  at  all 
times  the  same  (see  Ps.  civ.  30;  Col.  i.  1*7;  Heb. 
i.  3).  On  the  relation  of  the  creation  to  the  trinity, 
compare  Hase,  Hctter,  p.  149,  and  Langk's  "Pos- 
itive Dogmatics,"  p.  206  ff. — The  expression,  crea- 
tion from  nothing,  is  borrowed  from  the  apocryphical 
word,  2  Mace.  vii.  28 :  «J  ovk  tvTuv  ;  comp.  Heb.  xi. 
3.  It  denies  that  an  eternal  material,  or  indeed  that 
anything,  was  present  as  a  (material)  substratum  of 
the  creation.  One  can,  however,  misinterpret  the 
expression  by  making  the  act  of  creation  one  of  ab- 
stract will,  absolved  from  any  divine  breath  of  life 
(Guntherianism).  On  determining  the  creatio  ex  ni- 
hilo  we  distinguish  the  nihil  negativum,  by  denying 
the  eternity  of  matter  as  substratum  of  the  creation, 
and  the  nihil  privativum,  by  assuming  that  God  at 
first  created  matter  as  nihil  privativum,  then  the 
forms  in  the  hexaemeron.  This  the  modus  creationis : 
first,  matter ;  then,  the  form.  This  idea  of  a  matter 
as  something  before  form,  does  not  correspond,  how- 
ever, to  the  idea  of  a  quickening  or  life-giving  ac- 
tivity in  creation.  With  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion there  Is  immediately  established  the  contrast  of 
heaven  and  earth,  i.  e.,  difierent  spheres,  which  aa 
such  are  not  mere  matter ;  and  with  the  Thohu  Va- 
bhohu  of  the  first  earth-form  there  is  immediately 
established  the  constructive  activity  of  the  spirit  of 

♦  rWe  have  placed  this  sentence  in  italics  as  contbinjif 
a  truth  of  vast  importance,  trausccndinpr  all  science  on  tb« 
one  hand,  and  all  theology  that  places  itself  in  antagonii'm 
to  science  on  the  other.  If  it  contains  tnith  in  respect  to 
the  world,  then,  a  fortiori,  is  it  true  in  respect  to  man,  whf 
is  the  final  cause,  or  "  the  spiritual  core  of  the  world,''  a« 
Lange  elsewhere  styles  him.  There  is  an  eternal  (ground 
for  the  world;  mucn  more  is  there  an  eternal  grouni  foi 
humanity  (Adam-ity) ;  beyond  all,  is  there  an  eternal  ground 
for  the  new  humanity  (Christ-ianity).  "Chosen  in  Uia 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."— T.  !>.] 
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God.  The  demiurgic  conception  presupposes  an  eter- 
nal world-matter,  wnether  regarded  according  to  the 
Persian  idea  as  evil,  or  according  to  the  Greek  as 
blind,  heterogeneous,  and  antagonistic,  or  according  to 
the  Indian  idea  as  magically  mutable,  which  eternal 
world-matter  must,  in  all  cases,  make  the  demiurgic 
formation  a  thing  of  mere  arbitrary  sf)ort.  The  true 
idea  of  the  work  of  creation  lies  between  this  and  the 
theurgo-magical,  according  to  which  God  had  made 
the  uniTcrse,  in  abstract  positiveness,  a  pure  mate- 
rial contrast  of  His  divine  being.  This  is  a  concep- 
tion in  which  the  creating  word,  the  spirit  of  God 
hoTering  over  the  waters,  the  image  of  God,  or  even 
Ihe  omnipresence  of  God  in  the  world,  do  not  receive 
their  just  due.  As  the  aim  of  the  Creation  finally 
(^ni*  creaiionU),  there  have  been  distinguished  the 
highest  or  last  aim,  God's  glorification,  and  the  inter- 
mediate aim,  the  welfare  of  his  creatures  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
God  glorifies  himself  in  the  happiness  of  men,  and 
that  the  latter  should  find  their  happiness  in  contem- 
plating the  glory  of  God. 

9.  The  Relation  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the 
Creation  to  the  Mi/tholoffital  Legends  of  the  Creation. 
— The  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  are  confounded 
with  their  theogonies,  as  their  gods  with  primeval 
man.  See  Luckex  :  "  The  Traditions  of  the  Human 
Race,  or  the  Primitive  Revelation  of  God  among  the 
Heathen,"  Mvinster,  1856.  "  These  cosmogonies  are 
all  very  similar  to  each  other.  At  first  chaos  is 
placed  at  the  head  as  a  disordered  mass  (chaos 
alone?).  This  chaos  develops  or  forms  itself  into 
thf  world-egg.  This  egg,  which  plays  a  certain  part 
in  che  cosmogonies,  is  only  a  conception  called  fonh 
by  the  apparent  form  of  the  earth,*  so  that  the  sky 
presents  itself  as  the  shell  and  the  earth  as  the  yolk 
»f  this  great  egg.  With  this  shaping  of  chaos  into  a 
fforld-egg,  or  earth-sphere,  arises  then,  according  to 
the  representation  of  these  cosmogonies,  the  first 
being,  the  '  first-born,'  or  the  first  man.  This  first 
man  originating  with  (out  of)  the  world-egg,  the 
father  and  founder  of  all  life,  is  now,  accord^g  to 
tl  e  popular  conception,  a  giant-like  being.     As  the 

•  [This  conception  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  I/ange,  but 
th  re  is  no  proof  of  it.  Instead  of  being  suggested  by  the 
di»  ire  of  the  mundus  (which  is  not  like  an  ese,  or  the  earth 
'ik/'  its  yolk,  unless  we  make  very  ancient  the  knowledge, 
<r  notion,  of  the  earth's  sphericity),  this  so  common  feature 
»•  the  old  cosmogonies  came  most  probably  fixim  the  idea 
i'  a  brooding,  cherishing,  life-producing  power,  re^  resented 
^^  Gaiesis  by  the  rEn^B  VCT- ,  the  throbbing,  pulsating, 
BMving  spirit — from  Tn^  ,  primary  sense  in  Piel,  palpilare, 
iNondary  sense,  yet  very  ancient  in  the  Svriae,  to  lore 
»  trmly,  or  with  the  strongest  a6fectioii.  Hence  in  the 
dre^  cosmogony  the  first  thins  bom  of  this  egg  was  epw«, 

•  j&  primitive  love,  which  shows  that  the  egg  had  nothing  to 
>»  with  the  figure  of  the  earth,  either  real  or  supposed.  See 
Vxe  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  697,  where  the  poet  calls  it  vwrivi- 
\t^m>,  the  egg  produced  without  natural  impregnation : 

"Bf  o8  wepirtXXonevait  ipait  c^Aocrrev  *£p«*$  o  woOeiyAs, 
From  which  sprang  Love  the  all  desired, — 

«ily  the  Greeks,  as  usual,  inverted  the  primitive  idea,  and 
•ade  the  generating  cause  itself  the  effect.  Eros  then  pro- 
•jpiced  the  htunan  race,  etc.  In  other  respects  the  heathen 
jo^mogonies  are  very  fairly  given  here  by  Lucken  ;  but  what 

•  jontrast  do  these  monstrosities  present  to  the  pure,  har- 
«r"jiious,  monotheistic  grandeur  of  the  Bible  account!  If 
*ta  Mosaic  cosmogony  was  derived  from  the  heathen,  as  is 
Miit«nded,  how  very  strange  it  is,  and  counter  to  what  takes 
^ace  in  all  similar  derivations,  that  the  Hebrew  mind  (a 
rery  gross  nund,  they  say)  should  have  taken  it  in  this  im- 
enre  and  monstrotisly  confused  state,  and  refined  it  back  to 
that  chaste  and  sublmie  consistency  which  the  Bible  narra- 
thre,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  absolute  truth,  mav  so 
Jartly  claiTM.-T.  L.]  "^       ,  «, 


present  man,  according  to  primitive  conception,  is  t 
microcosm,  so  is  that  first  being,  in  heathen  concei> 
tlon,   the  macrocosm   itself,  originating  all   life   in 
nature  by  developing  from  himself  the  various  parte 
of  the  world-organism,  heaven  and  earth,  stin  and 
moon,  mountains  and   rivers.     Now  by  dividing  or 
killing  this  macrocosmic  being,  or  by  mingling  its 
generating  parts  with  earthly  things  (especially  fei^ 
tilizing  water,  as  in  the  story  of  Chronos),  the  iowef 
life  of  nature  begins,  and  things  can  multiply  in  sex- 
ual   division   and   separation.      This    is    the   whole 
nucleus  of  all  cosmogonies.     And   we  would   her« 
observe,  how  frequent  it  is  in  heathen  conceptiona 
that  all  primitive  generating  being  is  imagined  under 
the  form  of  a  great  world-animal  (as  an  immense  ox 
or   goat,   for   example),    and    as   such   worshipped. 
Thus  the  first  being  of  the  Persians  is  the  ox  Abu- 
dad,  and   the   Egyptians  worshipped   it   as  a  goat 
under  the  name  of  Mendes."     Here,  however,  the 
following  is  to  be  observed :  1.  Behind,  beside,  or 
over  the  chaos,   or  the  disordered  matter,   usually 
stands  a  mysterious  form  of  the  highest  divinity: 
Brahma  among  the  Indians,  Fimbultyr  among  the 
Teutons,  Ormuzd  among  the  Persians.'    2.  With  the 
Hesiodic   Gaia,  which   proceeds   from   chaos   (L  e., 
from  boundless  empty  spaced  there  is  also  Eros ;  so  in 
the  Chinese   legend   the   first  macrocosmic  man  or 
giant  (Panku)  is   formed  with   the   earth.     In  Uke 
manner  Brahma  with  the  Indians,  and  Ymer  with 
the  Teutons,  become,  by  the  division  of  their  limbs, 
the  foundation  of  the  world.     3.  Matter  is  alwaya 
fixed  with  the  divinity,  or  the  divinity  with  matter. 
But  matter  is  coherent  with  God  in  the  predominant- 
ly pantheistic  systems  of  emanation.     According  to 
the  Indo-Brahmic,  Platonic,  and  Alexandrian  system 
of  emanation,  matter  emanates  with  the  world  from 
divinity ;  according  to  the  Egyptian  and  mythologi- 
co-Grecian  system,  divinity  emanates  from  the  world, 
from  chaos,  or  the  ocean.     According  to  the  pre- 
dominantly duahstic  systems,  the  world  arises  from  a 
mixture  in  the  conflict  between  the  emanations  of 
the  predominantly  spiritual,  light,  good  God,  and  the 
emanations    of    the   predominantly  material,   dark, 
wicked  God — ^sometimes  in  a  decidedly  hostile  posi- 
tion of  the  two  powers,  as  in  the  Persian  mythol(^y, 
sometimes  in  a  more  peaceful  parallelism,  as  in  the 
Slavonian.     For  the  various   cosmologies,   compare 
the  quoted  work  of  Luckex,  p.  33 ;  Delitzsch,  pp. 
81,  83,  and  609;  Hah.\  :  Compendium^  p.  3T-t,  with 
reference  to  Wcttke  :    "The  Cosmogonies  of  the 
Heathen  Nations  before  the  Time  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles,"  Hague,  1850.     The  Chaldean  mvth  of  the 
creation,  as  given  by  Berosus,  is  found  in  Ecsebics  : 
"  Chronicles,"  L  p.   22 ;   Syscellcs,  L  p.  25 ;    the 
Phenician  myth  as  given  by  Sanchoniaton  in  Eusb- 
Bics:  Pr<Bparatio  Eiangelica,  L  p.  10;  the  Egvptian 
myth  in  Diodorcs  Sicri.cs,  i.  7  and  10 ;  a  Grecian 
myth  in  Hssion's  Theogony,  ver.  116  sqq. ;  the  In- 
dian myths  in  P.  vox  Bohlex  :  "  Ancient  India,"  i. 
p.  158;  Lassen:  "Indian  Antiquities,"  iiL  p.   387 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  code  of  Mann) ;  the  Zaid 
myth  m  Avesta,  the  Etrurian  mvth  in  Scidas  tmda 
Tyrrhenia  (see  the   "Commentary"   of  ELeil   and 
Delitzsch,  p,  8);   the  Scandinavian  myth  in  the 
Edda,  etc. 

According  to  the  older  conceptions  of  the  dayi 
of  creation  as  combined  with  biblical  chronology, 
one  could  speak  of  a  date  of  the  creation.  Starke  ia 
satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the  date :  23d  of 
October,  4004  before  Christ.  Schroder  makes  th« 
date  the  1st  or  17th  of  September,  4201,  but  adds 
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"  The  Son  of  Man  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  but  the  child  of 
luan  would  know  the  year  and  the  day  when  heaven 
anci  earth  arose."  The  autumn  seems  to  have  been 
cnosen  on  account  of  the  ripe  fruits,  without  reflecting 
t  -ftt  on  the  entire  earth  it  must  ever  be  autumn 
eomowhere. 

10.  7%e  World  as  Mature,  a.  The  Ancient  View 
of  the  World,  that  of  the  Bible  and  of  Modern  Times. 
— The  world-view  of  the  ancients  was  based  on 
appearance,  according  to  which  the  earth  formed  a 
centre  reposing  under  the  moving,  rolling  starry 
world ;  this  geocentric  view  received  a  scientific 
expression  in  the  well-known  Ptolemaic  system. 
This  system  was  abandoned  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation for  the  helio-centric  system  of  Copernicus. 
But  because  the  Bible,  with  ••aspect  to  astronomical 
matters,  speaks  the  language  oi  common  life,  which 
is  yet  authorized  in  accordance  with  appearances  (the 
sun  rises,  sets,  etc.),  it  was  supposed  that  the  Coper- 
nican  system  contradicted  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  not  only  the  papal  council  imagined  that  in  its 
treatment  of  Galileo,  but  even  Melancthon  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  to  the  present  day  such  pro- 
tests, even  on  the  Protestant  side,  have  not  entirely 
died  away  (see  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Franz  in  Sanger- 
hausen  in  Diesterweg's  "Astronomy,"  p.  104;  also 
p.  20,  especially  p.  325).  These  prove  how  often  a 
contracted  Bible  belief  can  injure  more  than  profit 
the  faith.  The  Copernican  theory  was  especially 
supposed  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  passage  in 
Jos.  X.  12,  13.  While  men  were  torturing  them- 
selves with  this  difficulty  springing  from  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  literal  rendering,  a  much  greater 
one  was  gradually  stepping  forth  out  of  the  back- 
ground. The  consequences  of  the  Copernican  system 
were  developed,  according  to  the  discoveries  of  Her- 
echel,  in  this  wise :  the  sun  among  its  planets  is  only 
a  single  star  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  is  one  of  its 
smallest  planets.  Since  now  the  fixed  stars  of  hea- 
ven are  nothing  but  suns,  and  these  suns  are  all, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ours,  surrounded  by 
planetary  groups,  there  appear  to  be  countless  num- 
bers of  planets,  of  which  very  many  are  larger  than 
our  earth.  How  shall  we  now  retain  the  thought, 
tkat  the  earth  is  the  sole  scene  of  the  revelation  of 
God,  as  Holy  Writ  declares :  the  scene  of  the  incar- 
nation of  God,  and  the  centre  of  a  reconciliation, 
dissolution,  and  glorification  of  the  world,  embracing 
heaven  and  earth. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  sought  at  first  to  meet 
this  difliculty  in  its  own  interest.  In  order  to  make 
the  earth  the  sole  arena  of  the  evolutions  of  mind, 
which  was  to  reach  the  full  glory  of  its  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  Hegelian  system.  Die  whole  starry 
world  was  declared  to  be  destitute  of  spirits  and  in 
he  main  spiritless — mere  films  of  light,  etc.  (see 
Lange's  "  Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  279).  The  effort 
was  made  to  render  this  barren  view  agreeable  to 
theology  with  the  pretence  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Bible,  and  favored  the  faith  ("Land  of 
Glory,"  p.  12  ff).  Against  this  insinuation  the 
inthor  wrote  the  articles  which  are  collected  in  tlie 
work:  "The  Land  of  Glory"  (Meurs),  Bielefeld, 
1838,  with  reference  to  the  work  of  Pfaff:  "Man 
»nd  the  Stars."  The  results  of  modem  astronomy 
(according  to  Struve,  Madler,  Schubert,  etc.),  viz., 
that  the  other  planets  of  our  solar  system  have  not, 
in  the  first  place,  the  same  plastic  consistency  nor 
the  same  planetary  relations  as  our  earth,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  stellar  world  is  divided  into  a  solar 


planetary  region  like  our  solar  system,  and  a  solai 
astral  region  (the  world  of  double  stars,  of  eternal 
sunshine),  were  applied  to  the  bibhcal  Christian  view 
of  the  world  as  recognizing  (in  its  conception  of 
various  places  of  discipline  and  punishment)  a  plact 
beneath  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  place 
above  it  on  the  other ;  consequently  the  contrast  oi 
a  region  of  growing  and  a  region  of  perfected  life, 
of  the  church  militant  and  the  church  triumphant, 
of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  of  the  earthly-human 
and  the  angelic  life.  Above  all,  it  was  observed  that 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  ascension  of  Christ  the  exist- 
ence of  a  land  of  glory,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
earthly  sphere  of  day  and  night,  birth  and  death,  or 
the  sphere  of  the  creative,  was  settled.  This  work 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  Kurtz:  "Bible  and 
Astronomy,"  1st  ed.  1842.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
sprung  up  a  third  representation  of  cosmology, 
which  was  again  to  fix  the  geocentric  stand-point  in 
a  spiritual  respect.  This  was  mainly  induced  by  A. 
von  Schaden,  but  diligently  prosecuted  by  Dr.  Ebrard, 
recently  in  his  work :  "  The  Results  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence," Konigsberg,  1861.  With  respect  to  our  plan- 
etary system,  the  said  work  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  earth  is  its  tcleological  centre,  and  to  that  end, 
farther,  that  the  other  planets  could  be  either  not  at 
all  or  only  partly  inhabitable ;  that  they  are  only  ac 
cretions  to  the  planetary  nature,  having  their  places 
there  simply  on  account  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  con- 
sidered under  any  other  point  of  view  they  could 
only  appear  as  caricatures  of  the  planetary  nature. 

Delitzsch  (p.  614)  is  in  general  inclined  to  this 
view.  He  permits,  however,  a  natural  philosopher 
by  profession  (Prof.  Franz  Pfaff),  to  speak  for  him, 
who  nevertheless  acknowledges  (after  a  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  plant-family)  that  there  may  be  imagined 
elsewhere  such  beings  as  are  organized  in  correspon- 
dence to  the  prevailing  relations  on  other  heavenly 
bodies.  But  one  cannot  see  how  the  conceptions  in 
question  can  be  called  "  creatures  of  fantast/." 

We  consider  the  view  of  the  pure  unreality  of  tho 
extra-earthly  planetary  world  as  neither  cosmologi- 
cally  grounded,  nor  of  wholesome  tendency  in  aid  of 
a  biblical  view  of  the  world.  As  respects  the  first 
point,  one  must  clearly  distinguish  between  an  in- 
habitability  of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  for 
beings  of  our  earthly  organization,  and  a  similar  in- 
habitability  for  spiritual  beings  in  general.  If  the 
earthly  organization  of  man  is  to  fix  the  measure  for 
the  habitablcness  of  supra-terrene  bodies,  then  must 
we  also  apply  the  analogy  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant  stellar-world.  And  what  must  become  of 
the  departed  human  souls,  separated  from  their 
bodies  ?  How  shall  there  be  found  a  native  region 
for  angelic  spirits  ?  But  it  would  redoimd  little  to 
the  glorification  of  the  living  God  of  Holy  Writ  to 
consider  the  whole  planetary  group  of  our  sun,  the 
earth  alone  excepted,  as  spiritless  wastes.  What- 
ever in  thi^  respect  is  true  of  the  Hegelian  system  in 
general,  in  its  relation  to  the  stellar-world,  is  true  of 
the  said  view  in  special  reference  to  our  planetary 
system. 

[Note  on  the  Astronomical  Objkcticn  tc 
Revelation'. — The  question  of  the  planetg'  inhabita- 
bility,  especially  in  its  religious  and  biblical  bearings, 
has  been  very  ably  and  scientifically  discussed  in  8 
work  entitled  "The  Plurality  of  Worlds"  by  Prof 
WiiEWELL  of  Oxford.  The  author  maintains  a  view 
similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Ebrard,  that  the  earth  is  tlic 
advanced  planet  of  the  system,  and  that  the  mo«l 
scientific  evidence  goes   to   show    that   the  othen 
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(especially  the  largest,  or  those  of  least  density)  are 
In  a  rudimentary  or  inchoate  state.  The  same  may 
bo  true  of  all  the  visible  bodies  of  the  stellar  spaces. 
The  only  reasoning  against  it  is  simply  the  question, 
why  not,  pourquoi  tion,  as  Montaigne  employs  it, 
without  any  inductive  evidence.  This  author  employs 
»lso  the  modern  view  in  geology  with  great  perti- 
ntuce  and  force :  Immense  times  nnthout  life  or  with 
only  the  lowest  forms  of  life !  If  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  then 
iramenst;  spaces  without  life,  or  with  only  the  lowest 
forms  of  life,  for  a  certain  time,  is  no  more  incon- 
eistent 

So  far,  however,  as  this  presents  a  difficulty  to 
revelation  and  Christianity,  it  is  not  due  to  modem 
science  alone,  or  even  mainly.  The  inhabitabiUty 
of  the  planets,  and  the  "  plurality  of  worlds,"  are  as 
much  a  priori  thoughts,  that  is,  rising  of  themselves 
to  the  musing  meditative  mind,  as  they  are  the 
results  of  any  scientific  or  inductive  reasoning.  In 
both  cases,  imagination  is  the  chief  power  of  the 
mind  employed,  taough  modem  science  has  furnished 
it  with  its  stronger  stimtilants.  As  such  a  priori  or 
inJependent  thought,  the  notioa  of  a  plurality,  or 
even  an  infinity,  of  worlds,  was  very  ancient.  It 
was,  however,  larger  than  the  modem  notion,  being 
ra:lier  a  plurality  of  Koafiol,  or  mundi  (that  is,  total 
visible  imiverses)  than  of  worlds  used,  as  the  name 
is  now  used,  of  planetary  or  stellar  bodies.  It  was 
the  old  question  of  the  soul  demanding  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  non-existence^  the  absence  of  which 
reason  seemed  to  be  itself  a  proof  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence. Why  not?  If  one  world,  why  not  two — 
three  —  more  —  numberless!"  See  Plctaech  :  I)e 
PlacUis  Philosophorum,  vol.  v.  p.  239,  Leip.  ed., 
where  among  other  statements  and  arguments  he 
quotes  the  saying  of  Metrodoras:  &toiov  fivai  iy 
fLiyaXtc  xf^iif  iva.  araxw  7eirjj3^»oj,  kcli  kva  Kotrnoy 
if  T(p  durfipo),  "  it  is  absurd  (incredibly  strange)  that 
there  should  be  but  one  head  of  wheat  in  a  great 
plain,  and  no  less  so,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
cosmos  in  infinite  space."  The  other  idea  of  the 
planets'  inhibitability  appears  also  in  the  Greek 
poetry.  See  especially  the  fragment  given  by  Pro- 
eiub: 

iWrjy  yaiav  ax^iparov  ^yre  fffXrjvijv 
a^ayaroi  kKij^ovoiv,  fvixbovioi  ii  re  ft.i\ynv 
71  iro>A'  oCfif   «x*'5  xnW'  &(TTfa  voWa  fj.e\a'ipa. 

Another  lati  i  of  vast  extent, 
Immortals  call  Selene,  men,  the  moon, 
A  land  of  mountains,  cities,  palaces. 

The  Bible  is  charged  with  narrowness  in  its  space 
con'jeptions,  but  how  narrow  is  that  science,  or  that 
philosophy,  which  while  vaimting  itself,  perhaps,  on 
its  superior  range  of  view,  has  no  idea  of  any  higher 
being  than  mun,  and  sometimas  would  seem  to  reject 
any  other  conception  of  deity  than  that  of  a  devel- 
oped humanity,  slowly  becoming  a  god,  an  etre  su- 
preme, to  the  nature  still  below.  How  glorious  the 
Scripture  doctrine  appears  in  the  contrast,  as  start- 
uig  with  an  all-perJect  personal  being:  Jehovah 
Tzebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  with  cherubim  and 
ueraphim,  apxai,  Kvp:6Tj}Tfs.  Uving  principles,  ruling 
energies,  angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  and  powers.  If  not  in  space  concep- 
tions, yet  how  sublimely  in  the  higher  idea  of  ascend- 
ing ranks  of  being  do  the  Scriptures  surpass  the  low 
uiJ  narrow  views  of  Herbert,  Comte,  and  Darwin. 
^ttfT  a  past   etenuty  of  progress,  nature  and  the 


cosmos  have  just  struggled  up  to  man !  This  is  tb* 
highest  limit  yet  reached  after  a  movement  so  im- 
measurably long,  yea,  endless  in  one  direction ;  and 
that,  too,  not  man  as  the  Scripture  represents  hitn, 
a  primus  homo,  an  exalted  being,  so  constituted  bj 
the  inspiration  that  gave  him  birth,  and  signed  biia 
with  the  image  of  the  eternal  God,  but  man  jus* 
rising  above  the  ape,  just  emerging  from  that  last 
growth  of  nature  that  preceded  hun  in  this  intermina^ 
ble  series  of  chance  selections  at  last  falling  int« 
some  seeming  order,  and  of  random  developmenta 
that  never  came  from  any  preceJing  idea.  Man  aa 
he  now  appears  on  earth,  and  whom  Scripture  pro- 
nounces a  fallen  being,  the  highest  product  of  an 
endless  time !  Such  is  "  the  positive  philosophy," 
so  boastful  of  its  discoveries  in  width  and  space,  but 
so  exceedingly  low  and  narrow  in  respect  to  the 
other  and  grander  dimension  !  It  discards  theolr^ 
and  metaphysics  as  belonging  to  a  still  lower  stage 
of  this  late-bom  child  of  nature,  but  alas  for  man  if 
all  the  glory  of  his  being,  all  his  higher  thinking,  haa 
already  thus  passed  away  !  We  may  thank  the  Liv- 
ing God  for  giving  to  us  an  ideal  world,  as  in  itself  a 
proof  of  something  above  nature,  and  of  a  higher 
actual  even  now  in  nature  than  our  sense  and  our 
science  ever  have  drawn,  or  may  ever  expect  to 
draw,  from  it. 

The  objection  to  revelation  to  which  Lange  here 
alludes  as  drawn  from  the  modem  astronomy  is 
itself  simply  anthropopathic.  They  who  make  it 
imagine  Deity  to  be  just  such  a  one  as  themselves. 
If  He  has  two  worlds  to  take  care  of,  it  is  incredible 
that  His  providence  should  be  as  particular,  and  His 
interest  as  near,  as  though  He  had  but  one  to  govern. 
Such  a  mode  of  thinking  makes  icorth,  too,  and  rank, 
wholly  quantitative  and  numerical,  banishing,  in  fact, 
all  intrinsic  quality,  and  intrinsic  value,  Irom  the 
world  of  things  and  ideas.  The  bigger  the  universe 
in  space,  the  less  the  worth  in  each  part,  as  a  part, 
and  this  without  any  distinction  between  the  purely 
physical  or  material  to  which  such  a  quantitative 
rule  of  inverse  proportion  might  apply,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual,  which  can  never  be  measured 
by  it. 

The  force  of  this  objection  comes  from  the  fact 
of  the  imagination  overpowering  the  reason.  The 
lower  though  more  vivid  faculty  impedes  or  silences 
for  a  time  the  higher.  Reason  teaches  intuitively, 
or  as  derived  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  that  His 
care  and  providt-nce  towards  any  one  rational  and 
moral  agent  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  number  of 
other  rational  and  moral  agents,  or  be  any  less  than 
it  would  be  if  such  agent  had  been  alone  with  Deity 
in  the  universe.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are 
the  same  whether  the  recipients  are  few  or  many. 
The  case,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated :  If  a  certain 
manifestation  of  the  divine  care  for,  and  interest  in, 
our  world  and  race  (namely,  such  as  is  revealed  in 
the  Bible)  would  not  be  incredible  on  the  supposition 
of  their  being  but  one  such  world  or  race,  then  such 
credibility  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  discovery 
that  there  are  others,  few  or  many,  to  any  extent 
conceivable.  We  must  hold  firmly  to  this  as  a  purt 
rational  judgment  against  the  swaying  imagination 
invading  the  reason,  and  even  assuming  to  take  ite 
place.  If  the  interest  revealed  by  Chr-^tianity  could 
be  pronounced  credible  before  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  (and  this  is  assumed  as  the  ground  of  the 
argument),  then  such  measure  is  equally  credible 
now,  or  we  are  couvicteJ  of  judging  God  anthropo- 
pathically,    however    we    may    dignify    the   feeliai 
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with  the  name  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  philos- 
•phy. 

Besides,  there  is  no  end  to  the  argument  until  it 
banishes  all  providence,  all  government,  all  divine 
interest  conceivable  in  the  cosmos — everything,  in 
■hort,  which  distinguishes  the  divine  idea  from  that 
of  a  wholly  impersonal  nature.  On  a  certain  scale 
of  the  universe  the  Old  Testament  becomes  incredible. 
On  a  wider  sweep  Christianity,  the  old  Christianity 
©f  the  Church,  can  no  longer  be  believed.  The  in- 
carnation and  the  atonement  must  be  thrown  out; 
God  could  not  have  cared  to  that  extent  for  this 
petty  world.  Turn  the  telescope,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  field,  or,  through  its  inverted  lenses,  behold  the 
objects  still  farther  off,  and  "liberal  Christianity" 
disappears.  Even  that  has  too  much  of  divine  inter- 
est for  the  new  view.  Draw  out  the  slide  still 
farther,  and  the  very  latest  and  faintest  "  phase  of 
faith  "  departs.  Everything  resembling  a  providence 
or  care  of  any  kind  for  the  individual  becomes  incre- 
dible in  this  time  and  space  ratio.  Prayer  is  gone, 
and  hope,  and  all  remains  of  any  fear  or  love  of  God. 
Farther  on,  and  races  are  thrown  out  of  the  scale  as 
well  as  individuals;  even  a  general  providence  of 
any  kind  becomes  an  obsolete  idea.  Not  only  the 
earth  but  solar  and  stellar  systems  become  infinitesi- 
mals, or  quantities  that  may  be  neglected  in  the  cal- 
culus that  sums  the  series.  There  is  no  end  to  this. 
We  have  no  right  to  limit  it  by  the  present  size  or 
power  of  our  telescopes.  The  present  visible  worlds 
of  astronomy  may  be  no  more — they  probably  are  no 
more — to  the  whole,  than  a  single  leaf  to  the  forests 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  false  idea  must  be  carried  on 
until  every  conception  of  every  relation  of  a  personal 
deity  to  finite  beings,  of  any  rank,  utterly  disappears, 
and  a  view  no  better  than  blank  atheism — yea,  worse 
than  atheism,  for  that  does  not  mock  us  with  any 
pretense  of  theism — takes  the  place  of  all  moral  fear 
aa  well  as  of  all  religion. 

And  this  raises  the  farther  question :  If  such  be 
the  diminishing  effect  on  the  religion,  what  must  it 
be  on  the  science  and  the  philosophy?  If  human 
Bins  and  human  salvation  become  such  small  things 
when  seen  through  this  inverted  glass,  what  becomes 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  genius,  and  human 
boasting  of  it  ?  We  do  not  find  that  the  men  who 
make  these  objections,  as  drawn  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  universe,  are  more  humble  than  others ;  but 
Burely  they  ought  to  be  so,  after  having  thus  shown 
their  own  moral  and  physical  nothingness,  and, 
along  with  it,  the  utter  insignificance  of  their 
science. 

In  one  aspect,  his  mere  physical  aspect,  man  is 
Indeed  insignificant.  The  Scripture  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  him  a  worm.  It  pronounces  all  nations 
••  vanity  " — "  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,"  unap- 
pieciable  physically  in  the  great  cosmical  scales — 
"less  than  uotiiing  and  emptiness."  Such  is  its 
view  of  man  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  the  other  his 
value  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
and  the  very  fact  th&t  ihe  Infinite  One  condescends 
to  make  a  revelatiob  of  Himself  to  such  a  being. — 
f  L.] 

The  cosmology  of  the  Bible  is  geocosmic  in  its 
practical  point  of  view.  Alter  it  has  presented  to  us 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  lets  us 
conclude  from  the  developn^ent  of  the  earth  the 
development  of  the  heavens,  namely  in  respect  to 
the  creation  of  light  and  of  m,%n  From  the  spirit- 
world  of  earth  we  are  to  conclude  a  spirit-world  of 
heaven     But  k  euperabundamly  ^la  licates  a  develop- 


ment of  the  earthly  solar  system  parallel  with  tb4 
development  of  the  earth  (ch.  i.  14).  That  heaven 
is  an  inhabited  region,  appears  from  many  passages, 
e.  g..  Gen.  xxviii.  12;  and  also  that  this  region  iii 
divided  into  a  rich  multitude  of  various  departments. 
And  the  question  is  not  only  of  heaven,  but  also  of 
the  heaven  of  heavens  (1  Kings  viiL  27).  Christ 
teaches  us  too :  In  My  father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions (John  xiv.  2).  But  finally  the  Holy  Writ  fa. 
forms  us  clearly,  that  notwithstanding  the  changea- 
bility, and  necessity  for  rejuvenation,  of  the  entire 
universe  (Ps.  cii.  27  ;  Is.  h.  6),  there  is  yet  a  contrast 
between  the  regions  of  growth  on  this  side,  and  of 
perfection  on  the  other  (Ezek.  i.  21 ;  1  Pet.  i.  4 ;  2 
Pet.  iii.  13,  etc.).  In  this  respect  the  newest  and 
purest  astronomical  view  of  the  world  corresponds 
entirely  to  this  biblical  distinction  between  the 
regions  of  growth  here,  and  of  perfection  beyond. 
But  the  Bible  also  promises  for  the  form  of  the 
world,  even  on  this  side,  a  new  structure  and  perfec- 
tion. Once  all  was  night ;  but  in  the  present  order 
of  things  day  and  night  alternate ;  in  the  future  the 
new  world  shall  be  raised  beyond  the  contrast  of 
day  and  night  (Rev.  xxi.).  Formerly  all  was  sea ; 
the  present  order  consists  in  the  contrast  of  land  and 
sea ;  in  the  new  world  the  sea  shall  be  no  more. 

b.  TTie  Idea  of  Nature  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
and  the  Livestigation  of  Nattire. — We  have  shown  in 
passing  that  the  Scriptures  fully  recognize  the  idea 
of  nature,  i.  e.,  of  the  conditioned  going  forth  of  the 
fixed  life  of  nature  from  a  fundamental  principle 
peculiarly  belonging  to  it.  Every  creative  word  be- 
comes the  ideal  dynamical  basis  of  a  real  principle. 
At  first  appear  the  principles  of  the  separation.  The 
separation  of  heaven  and  earth  has  the  more  general 
signification  of  universe  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a 
special  world-sphere  on  the  other  as  represented  by 
the  earth,  of  which  we  now  speak.  At  the  second 
separation  (light  and  darkness)  the  co-operation  of 
the  spirit  of  God  is  brought  out,  i.  e.,  of  the  creative 
formative  activity  of  God ;  at  the  third  separation 
(water  and  land)  the  co-operation  of  light  is  presup- 
posed. The  natural  law  set  up  by  Harvey  (see 
Lange's  "Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  259):  omne  vivum 
ex  ovo,  has  been  again  brilliantly  restored  in  modem 
times  by  the  exact  investigation  of  nature  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  generatio  cequivoca,  which  nat- 
ural philosophy  had  taught  (see  SoBERNHEiM :  "Ele- 
ments of  General  Physiology,"  Berlin,  1844).  In 
Delitzsch  also  the  conception  of  the  generatio  cequi- 
voca plays  a  part  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (p. 
Ill),  because  he  has  not  sufficiently  considered  that 
the  creative  words,  in  the  ideal  they  carry,  form  the 
foundation  of  the  actual  principles  of  nature. 

From  the  last-quoted  principle  it  appears  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Every  grade  of  nature  is  fixed  by  a  correspond- 
ing principle  of  nature,  the  natural  principle  of  the 
plant,  etc. 

2.  By  its  unfolding,  this  principle  brings  to  light 
the  standard  of  its  development  as  the  natural  law 
of  its  grade.  The  natural  principle  is  the  first,  th« 
natural  law  is  the  second. 

3.  By  the  new  principle  of  the  higher  gradt  ot 
nature,  the  natural  law  of  the  preceding  grade  L 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  new  and  higher  life. 
Tlie  plant  modifies  the  natural  law  of  gravity,  th« 
animal  modifies  the  local  attachment  of  the  plant' 
in  man  the  animal  instinct  is  effaced. 

4.  With  each  new  life-principle  God  createp  a 
new  thing.     The  creation  of  the  new  is  however  tb< 
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Bjost  general  idea  of  the  miradt,  as  the  announce- 
mtnt  of  what  U  new  is  the  most  eeneral  idea  of 
prophecy.  Consequently,  each  new  natural  principle 
is  to  the  preceding  surpassed  grade  of  nature  as  a 
miracle.  "  The  animal  is  a  miracle  for  the  vegetable 
world  "  (Hegel).  From  this  relation  of  the  new  nat- 
ural principles,  as  they  form  the  new  degrees  of 
nature,  it  follows  that  all  nature  is  a  symbolical  sup- 
port and  prophecy  of  the  ethical  miracle  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  For  as  the  first  man,  Adam,  miracu- 
lously changes  the  natural  law  of  the  animal  world, 
that  is,  changes  instinct  into  human  freedom,  thus 
does  Christ,  as  the  new  man  from  heaven,  as  the 
completed  life-principle  and  miracle,  change  the 
Adaiiiic  laws  of  life  into  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  accordance  with  his  nature 
to  perform  miracles  within  the  Adamic  sphere  (1 
Cor.  XV.). 

5.  But  what  is  true  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  also 
true  of  the  matter  of  nature.  Principle  is  the  first 
thing  in  nature,  law  is  the  second,  matter,  as  we 
know  it,  is  the  third.  For  through  the  intervention 
of  a  new  and  higher  natural  principle  in  the  world 
by  means  of  the  creative  word  supporting  it,  the 
Hfe  of  the  preceding  grade  is  reduced  to  the  grade 
of  matter.  Thus  by  the  appearance  of  the  vegetable 
principle,  the  elementary  world  becomes  matter  for 
new  formations;  so,  too,  the  animal  reduces  the 
vegetable  world  to  the  grade  of  material,  and  in  like 
manner  does  man  change  the  grade  of  the  animal 
world.  But  the  man  from  heaven  makes  from  the 
elements  of  the  Adamic  world  the  matter  for  a  new 
world.  The  materialists  of  our  day  have  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  a  Ufe-power  which  should  be  different 
from  the  supposed  fundamental  matter  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  life-power,  there  should  have  been 
opposed  to  them  something  more  real :  the  life-prin- 
ciple. The  life-principle  is  fvmdamentally  distin- 
guished in  the  contrast  of  plastic  formative  power 
and  material  substratum.  They  are  both  mutually 
established  each  with  the  other,  but  above  them 
stands  the  principle.  I'he  materialist,  therefor*,  as 
he  explains  everything  from  a  force  of  matter,  which 
no  man  h:i8  ever  yet  seen  (see  Laxgk's  "Miscel- 
laneous Writings,"  1st  vol.  p.  5-1),  does  not  only 
deny  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  and  its  ethical 
nature  and  highest  causaUty,  the  Godhead,  but  he  is 
also  the  antagonist  of  the  genuine  zoologist  who  be- 
lieves iu  the  reality  of  the  animal  principle,  as  he  is 
of  the  genuine  botanist  who  does  not  consider  the 
vegetable  fonnations  a  shadowy  play  of  matter  on 
the  wall,  and  of  the  crystallographer  who  connects 
bi ponderable  forces  and  polarity — yea,  of  the  genuine 
chemist  too,  who  has  perceived  that  the  relations  of 
elective  aflSnity  in  substances  extend  beyond  the 
atomistic  conceptions.  May  it  not  possibly  be  explain- 
ed, that  as  the  material  side  of  the  natural  principle  is 
formed  by  the  creating  word,  so  is  the  reference  of  the 
origin  ot  matter  to  a  pure  thought  of  God  something 
else  than  the  reference  to  the  diflScult  enigma  of  a  crea- 
tive matter ;  and  experience  proves  that  the  coarser 
matter  everywhere,  as  outside  or  precipibite,  pro- 
ceeds from  finer  formations.  It  is  a  radical  contra- 
diction that  matter  should  generate  spirit,  and,  never- 
theless, be  everywjhere  subjected  to  spirit,  even  to 
Ike  disappearai:ce  of  its  original  nature. 

6.  The  ascending  line  of  natural  principles  is  an 
ascending  line  of  acts  of  creation,  with  which  the 
principles  always  the  more  strengthen,  deepen,  gen- 
Iralize,  tnd  individualize  themselves,  and  with 
irhich,  at  tlie  same   time,  new  forms  of  the  nat- 


ural law  and  new  combinations  of  substances  tp 
pear. 

7.  The  finished  lower  sphere  of  nature  does  no 
produce  the  newly  appearing  principle  of  the  highei 
sphere,  but  it  is,  however,  its  maternal  birth-place. 
And  because  the  lower  sphere  prepares  for  th« 
higher,  in  order  to  serve  as  its  basis,  it  is  fuU  of  indi- 
cations of  it,  and  becomes  throughout  a  symbcJ 
which  represents  in  advance  the  coming  new  world* 
form. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  nature- 
principles  into  the  realization  of  the  conditioned  self- 
generation  of  nature,  we  must  distinguish  the  follow- 
ing  kinds  of  development :  a.  The  development  of 
the  world-creation  in  general;  b.  the  development 
of  our  solar  system ;  c.  the  spherical  development  of 
the  earth ;  d.  the  gradual  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  on  earth ;  e.  the  natural  development  of 
the  individuals  themselves;  /.  the  development  of 
nature  in  the  narrower  and  the  broader  sense,  or  1. 
apart  from  htmaan  hfe,  and  2.  in  coimection  with  it. 

a.  77ie  Development  of  the  Creation  of  the  Worla 
in  general. — Through  the  analogy  of  the  development 
of  the  earth,  the  Scripture  permits  us  to  infer  also  a 
development  of  heaven.  The  heavens  are  created 
(Gen.  L  1 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  26 ;  Xeh.  ix.  6 ;  Ps,  xxxiiu 
6;  cxxxvi.  5;  Prov.  iiL  19);  the  heavens  grow  old 
and  pass  away  (Ps.  cii.  27 ;  Is.  li.  6) ;  the  heavens 
are  renewed  (2  Pet.  iii.  13  ;  Rev.  xxi.  5).  Astronomy 
also  teaches  a  continuous  growth,  and  in  the  samt 
way  recognizes  indications  of  pa.=sing  away  in  the 
stellar  world.  But  there  is  a  dlffeience  between  the 
various  celestial  regions.  The  old  Jewish  and  Ma- 
hommedan  tradition,  and  the  Christian  Apocryphas 
know  seven  heavens  (the  Koran,  the  Kabbala,  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs).  But  the  He- 
brews admitted  in  general  three  heavens  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scripture  (Paul  also  2  Cor.  xiL  2-4 ; 
the  third  heaven  the  paradise):  1.  The  heaven  of  the 
air  (the  clouds,  birds,  changes  of  the  atmosphere); 

2.  the  heaven  of  the  stellar  world,  the  firmament; 

3.  the  heaven  in  which  God  dwells  with  His  angels, 
paradise.  Of  the  latter  heaven  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  symboUco-reUgious  idea,  and  by  no  means 
excludes  the  stellar  world  (see  La>ge's  work :  "  The 
Land  of  Glory  ").  The  Scripture  recognizes  also  the 
distinction  between  an  earlier  heavenly  stellar  world 
and  the  system  to  which  this  earth  belongs,  as  we 
find  it  indicated  in  the  fourth  day's  work.  When 
the  earth  was  founded  the  morning-stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  (Job 
xxxviii.  7).  Consequently  before  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  those  morning-stars  were  there.  Also  the 
"  Heaven  of  heavens,"  as  well  as  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  point  to  a  heavenly  region  which  hes  beyond 
the  cosmical  sphere  of  the  world,  to  a  region  "of 
eternal  sunshine."     See  the  above  quotations. 

b.  TJie  Development  of  our  Solar  System. — Ai- 
though  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  creation  the  whole 
stellar  world  is  introduced  into  the  circle  of  vision  of 
the  earth,  nevertheless  the  cosmical  completion  of 
the  system  belonging  to  the  earth  is  especially  indi- 
cated.  Special  allusion  is  made  to  this  system  whei 
the  Xew  Testament  biblical  eschatology  treats  of  th 
end  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  their  renewal 
(Joel  iii.  4 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10). 

[XoTZ  ox  THE  Scriptural  Heavens  anu  Earth. 
— We  think  Dr.  Lange  carries  too  far  what  may  b« 
called  the  cosmological  view  of  the  Mosaic  account. 
It  either  gives  the  writer  too  much  sciencb,  or,  ix 
order  to  get  a  ground  of  interpretation  ii  iepcndeni 
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of  Lis  conceptions,  makes  him  to  be  a  mere  automa- 
tic medium — thus  taking  away  tlie  human,  or  tliat 
subjective  truthfulness  which  is  so  precious  in  any 
view  we  may  take  of  this  narrative.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Bible  heavens  as  the  astronomi- 
cal heavens  of  modern  science,  instead  of  the  heavens 
of  the  earth,  nearly  connected  with  the  earth,  and  in 
*hich  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear  as  lights, 
whatever  may  be  the  near  or  remote  causes  of  those 
appearances.  See  remarks  in  note  on  the  Hebrew 
plural  C^Jar,  pp.  162,  163.  The  symbolic  contrast  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  which  Dr.  Lange  starts 
in  the  interpretation,  has  all  the  value  he  attaches  to 
it ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  lost  in  what  he  might  regard 
03  the  narrower  view.  The  optical  heavens,  with 
the  appearances  in  it,  was  all  the  writer  knew,  or  was 
inspired  to  know,  or  describe.  It  was  to  him  the 
cosmos.  As  this  enlarges,  by  science,  or  otherwise, 
the  conception  of  the  heavens  enlarges  with  it,  but 
only  as  a  conception.  The  idea  remains  as  in  the 
beginning.  In  keeping  up  this  contrast,  however, 
we  are  not  to  regard  the  scientific  bodies  discovered 
in  the  remoter  spaces,  as  the  heavens  in  distinction 
from  our  own  home,  as  though  the  heavens  were 
eimply  all  that  is  off,  and  away  from,  the  earth. 
The  planet  Mars  is  no  more  a  heaven,  or  heavens,  to 
us  than  we  are  a  heavens  to  it.  As  knowledge  hfts 
up  the  everlasting  gates,  the  conception  of  the  mun- 
aus  enlarges  to  take  in  other  earth-like  bodies  in 
space;  but  the  old  idea  travels  forth  unchanged. 
The  great  syrabohc  contrast  yet  remains.  The  hea- 
vens, too,  enlarge  their  scale,  and  the  pecuhar  divine 
residence,  once  thought  to  be  in  the  near  sky  just 
above  us,  is  carried  fiirthor  off,  beyond  the  sky  of 
clouds,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  the 
planets,  the  solar  system.  Science  adds  the  stellar 
bodies ;  the  heavens,  the  great  symbolic,  or  rather 
Bymbohzed,  heavens,  are  still  beyond,  high  over  all, 
embracing  all.  "Who  hast  set  Thy  glory  above  the 
heavens,"  c";?3l'n  hs  (compare  ^?  as  used  Gen.  i. 
20;  xix.  23,  7"Nri"'?  TI-'?.^);  "Who  stoopeth 
down  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  the  heavens 
(the  lower  heavens)  and  the  earth,"  Ps.  cxiii.  6. 
Solomon's  language,  "  The  heaven  and  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  Thee,"  may,  or  may  not,  be 
surpassed  in  its  locat  conception,  but  no  science,  it 
may  be  repeated,  will  ever  transcend  it  in  idea. 
Whatever  ihe  number  of  spheres,  real  or  imaginary, 
the  C^Tiir  "^ra ,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  still  the 
great  heaven  above  them  all. — T.  L.] 

c.  The  Spherical  Development  of  the  Earth,  or 
the  Six  Days'  Work. — As  was  above  indicated,  the 
gix  days'  work  have  been  represented  in  the  sequence 
of  a  twofold  ternary,  in  which  is  mirrored  the  signifi- 
cance of  tl«3  number  three.  We  construct  these 
ternaries  in  the  following  manner :  1.  Light  and  the 
lif^its ;  2.  water  and  air,  and  the  animals  of  water 
ind  air ;  3.  the  solid  land  and  over  it  the  vegetable 
world ;  the  land-animals  and  over  them  man.  As  to 
the  strict  consistency  of  these  days'  works,  the 
most  celebrated  naturalists,  as  Cuvier,  have  expressly 
acknowledged  it.  Now  we  find  these  days'  works 
construed  in  the  most  manifold  way  ;  in  part  purely 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  in  part  purely  according 
to  natural  science,  and  partly  in  distinct  comparison, 
whereby  t!ie  harmony  between  the  Bible  and  natural 
science  is  contested  or  maintained. — Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of  the  six  days'  work.  Here  the  104th 
Psalm  exceeds  all.  First  day,  vers.  1,2;  second  day, 
Ters.  8,  4  ;   third  day,  vers.  B-18;  fourth  day,  Fcrs. 


19,  20.  The  fifth  day  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
are  freely  inlaid  into  the  picture  from  the  fourtee-ith 
verse.  The  sixth  day  also  from  ver.  14  ;  but  in  ver 
23  man  appears  more  distinctly  in  his  rule.  Hert 
follows  an  accurate  picture  of  the  whole  cicatiot 
from  ver.  24.  The  creation  of  the  new  world,  which 
is  the  aim  of  the  Apocalypse,  passes  also  through  i 
sevenfold  stage.  Here  an  accord  in  the  order  of  the 
six  days'  work  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  1.  Tha 
seven  congregations  as  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the 
earth,  Christ  in  a  figure  of  light  in  their  midst,  with 
seven  stars  in  His  hands — an  allusion  to  the  creation 
of  light  of  the  first  day  (ch.  i.-iii.).  2.  The  seven 
seals.  The  council  in  heaven  and  the  seven  seals  or 
decrees  of  sorrow  on  earth — an  allusion  to  the  crea« 
tion  of  the  firmament  between  the  waters  above  (ch. 
iv.  6,  the  "sea  of  glass";  comp.  vii.  17)  and  the 
waters  beneath  (the  blood  of  the  lamb,*  ch.  vii.  14), 
ch.  iv.-vii.  The  seven  trumpets.  Decrees  of  judg- 
ment on  the  earth  preaching  repentance  (ch.  viii.  7) 
and  on  the  sea  (ver.  8) — allusion  to  the  separation 
of  land  and  sea  (see  also  ch.  x.  2),  ch.  viii.-x.  2. 
The  seven  thunders  (voices  of  awaking  whose  speech 
had  been  sealed).  The  angel  who  had  awakened 
the  seven  thunders,  raises  his  hand  to  heaven  and 
swears  tiiat  hereafter  time  shall  be  no  morc.f  Epi- 
sodes from  the  stage  of  the  seven  thunders:  the 
swallowed  scroll,  the  measuring  of  the  temjile  of  God, 
the  two  olive  trees,  the  woman  in  heaven  clothed 
with  the  sun,  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crowa 
of  twelve  stars  on  her  head — an  allusion  to  tlic 
lights  created  to  mark  the  seasons  (ch.  x.  3  to  ch. 
xii.  2).  5.  The  seven  heads  of  the  dragon.  The 
(flying)  dragon  in  heaven,  the  woman  with  eagles' 
wings,  and  the  beast  out  of  the  sea  with  seven  heads, 
the  earthly  anti-Christ  representative  of  the  seven 
heads  of  the  dragon — allusion  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens  and  the  beasts  of  the  sea  (ch.  xii.  3-xiii.  In). 
6.  The  seven  last  plagues  or  vials  of  wrath.  Intro- 
duction: the  animal  out  of  the  earth,  the  number 
606  (with  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  number 
6 ;  perhaps  also  the  sixth  day) ;  the  lamb  on  Mount 
Sion,  the  image  of  God  with  the  144, OOU  virgins  who 
bear  on  their  foreheads  the  name  of  the  lamb  and 
the  name  of  the  father,  i.  e.,  are  images  of  God ;  the 
announcement  of  the  judgment,  of  the  seven  last 
plagues;  the  judgment  on  the  earth;  the  whore,  her 
counterpart  the  bride  and  her  biidegroom,  heroes 
and  deliverers,  judges  of  spirits  and  associates  in  the 
apostasy — allusion  to  the  animals  of  the  earth  and 
to  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  with  the  com- 
mand :  Rule  over  them  and  make  them  subject  to 
you,  ch.  xiii.  11-xix.  21).| 


*  [Br.  Iiangc's  fanty  here  seems  altogether  too  exuberant 
The  parallelism  with  tl'e  Mosaic  account  in  the  lOtth  i'salri 
is  too  striking  to  he  mistalien.  It  was  doubtless,  too,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  is  also  evident  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  but  many  of  the 
resemblances  here  traced  bv  Dr.  Lange  altogether  fail  to 
Siitisfy. — T.  L.l 

♦  [Ilr.  Lango's  rendcnng  here  is  that  of  Luther,  and  is 
the  same  with  our  English  translation.  But  there  Ciin  be 
hardly  a  doubt  of  its  l)cing  cn-oneous.  It  should  be,  "  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  delay" — that  is,  in  what  is  to  follow. 
See  Bloomfleld.— T.  L.  j 

}  [It  may  seem  strange  that  Dr.  Lange,  while  laying  so 
much  stress  on  these  remoter,  if  not  altogether  fancihil, 
parallelisms  with  the  creative  account  which  he  finds  in  the 
Apocalypse,  should  have  overlooked  the  nuich  more  distinct 
reference  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  Gospel  of  John.  Whether 
the  principium  there  is  the  same  with  that  in  Gem  sis,  may 
admit  of  discussion,  but  there  can  be  no  doutit  of  the  paral- 
lelism, and  the  mention  of  light  and  life  immediately  fol- 
lowing  makes  it  unmistakable.  It  is  a  hit'her  light,  indeed, 
for  '  the  darkness  overtakes  it  not,"  <t£  it  should  b^  'eo- 
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7.  The  great  Sabbath  of  God  (ch.  xx,  and  xiL). 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  so  original  a  crea- 
tion as  the  Apocalypse  could  not  be  an  allegorical 
ropy  of  the  six  days'  work.  In  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas (among  the  writings  of  the  Pat>-e9  apostolici) 
we  find  ch.  xv.  the  incorrect  literal  interpretation  ol 
the  passages  Ps.  xc.  4  and  2  Pet.  iiL  8  (according  to 
viiieh  A  thousand  years  of  earth  should  make  one 
Jay  of  God,  consequently  six  thousand  years  of  his- 
tory the  great  spiritual  week  of  God  which  is  to  pre- 
cede the  divine  millennium  sabbath).  This  became 
later  a  standing  presumption  of  the  chiliastic  com- 
putations. One  of  the  first  patristic  representations 
of  the  hexaemeron  with  polemical  references  to  the 
heathen  view  of  the  world,  we  find  in  the  ap)ology  of 
Theophilcs  of  Astioch  :  Ad  Autolycum,  Ub.  ii.  cap. 
12  sqq.  Many  others  have  followed  these  (see  Intro- 
duction). Among  the  modem  biblio-theological 
representations  of  the  six  days'  work,  that  of  Hkbdkk 
("Oldest  Record  of  the  Human  Race")  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  It  rejects  all  combinations  of  the 
Bcriptural  text  with  natural  science.  It  traces  back 
the  account  to  the  teaching  of  God ;  but  it  arose  by 
means  of  human  observation  of  the  rising  sun,  as  in 
this  the  picture  of  creation  is  ever  unrolled  to  the 
eyes  of  the  observer.  The  representation  itself  he 
calls  a  hieroglyphe  for  the  instruction  of  man  in  the 
great  pictures  of  creation,  as  presented  to  his  con- 
templation in  the  order  of  life,  fiist  work,  then  rest 
(the  sabbath-!aw),  and  in  the  numbering  of  days 
(with  reference  to  the  week)  as  given  to  him  in  lan- 
guage, etc  He  finds  in  the  account  the  symbols  of 
the  fiist  religion,  natural  science,  morality,  politics, 
chronology,  writing,  and  language.  In  his  poetic 
diction  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful ;  but  the  pic- 
ture he  gives  us  of  the  terror  of  the  Orientals  in 
respect  to  darkness  and  labor  is  very  partial  and 
exa;:gerated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
ttnngs  in  his  book.  The  ignoring  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  six  days'  work  is  rationalistic.  The  construction 
is  as  follows : 

L  Light 

XL  Firmament.     III.  Terra  firma. 

IT.  Lights. 

^"  Air  ^^  \  ^^  beaven.    VL  Creatures  of  earth. 

Yir.  Sabbath. 

In  the  spirit  of  Herder,  but  independent  in  its 
view,  and  determination  of  the  individual  parts,  is  the 
representation  in  F.  A.  Krummaciiek's  "Paragraphs 
on  Sacred  History "  (p.  22  ff.).  The  six  days,  as 
such,  and  in  themselves  understood,  are  to  him  divine 
days.  Zah.n  also  falls  back  on  Herder  in  animated 
representation  ("  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  p. 
1  flF.).  Gkcbe's  delineation  of  the  six  days'  work  is 
very  comprehensive  and  full  of  meaning  ("Features 
from  Sacred  History,"  p.  11  ff". — Scientifie  represent- 
ation  of  the  six  days'  work.  On  the  historical  devel- 
»pment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cosmos,  see  Alex,  vo.v 
Hlmboldt,  iiu  p.  3  ffl  Steffexs  :  "Polemical 
Sheets  for  the  Advancement  of  Speculative  Physics." 
Second  number,  on  Geology,  Berlin,  1835  (he're  are 
quoted,  p.  6,  the  respective  geological  works  of 
Cuvier,  Boue,  Brogniart,  Elie"  de  Beaumont,  De 
la  Beche,  and  Yon  Leonhard).     Merleker  :  "  Cos- 

iered.  There  is  no  night  following  that  new  and  eternal 
lay,  and  so  there  are  no  mornings  and  evenings  to  sccceed. 
It  is  a  new  creation,  and  a  new  chronology,  but  this  idea 
}n  y  makes  more  clear  the  reference  to  the  old  Mosaic  ciea- 
Son  ind  Ihe  Mf>sai<>  <tiiys. — T.  L.] 


mography,"  Leipeig,  1848,  p.  3.   There  is  also  the  hi» 
torical  part  of  Ltell's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  an4 
Vogt's  "  Compendium  of  Geology  "  (Braunschweig, 
1864,  2  vols.);  Recsch:  "Bible  and  Nature,"  p.  71. 
— Here  belong  Qcenstedt:   "Then  and  Now."    A 
popular  treatise  :  Harting:  "The  Antemundane  Crea 
tions  compared  with  the  Present."     From  the  Dutch, 
Leipzig,  Engelmann,  1859.    See,  moreover,  the  prelim- 
inary literature.     We  must  distinguisli  those  treatiscf 
which  regard  the  Hexatmeron  of  Moses,  and  those 
which  do  not.     And  further,  we  must  distinguish  the 
systems  which  assume  the  formation  of  tlie  earth  by 
radical  revolutions  in  a  steady  sequence  of  new  crea- 
tions (Cuvier),  and   those  which  assume  a  gradual 
transformation  with  partial  revolutions.     Harting  be- 
longs  to   the  latter.     We  must,  however,  certainly 
maintain  that  a  seed  or  germ  of  creation  (for  the 
transformation)  must   have  passed   through  the  ca- 
tastrophes out  of  the  earher  stage  into  the  later, 
analogous  to  the  process  at  the  flood,  but  transform- 
ed in  a  creative  way  during  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  earth.     But  the  doctrine  of  the  great  catastrophes 
is  not  therewith  excluded.     In  respect  to  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  any  harmony  between  the  Bible 
and  natural  science,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  few  the- 
ologians in  Germany,  with  shallow  scientific  acquire- 
ments, have  undertaken  the  work ;  such  as  Balles- 
SHEDT  (in   the   notorious    book  :     "  The   Primitive 
World  "),  Bretschneider,  and   Strauss.     In   England 
recently   Goodwis    (in   the   Essays   and   Reviews). 
ScHLEiERMACHER  has  also  in  this  respect  expressed 
anxieties  which  prove  that  he  was  not  well  posted 
on  the  point  ("  Studies   and  Criticisms,"   1829,  p. 
489).      Most   recently  has  this   assimaed  opposition 
become  a  special  dogma  of  the  Hegelian  school  of 
Tiibingen,  which  has  its  main  altar  in  Eastern  Swit- 
zerland.    On  the  side  of  natural  science  the  harmony 
has  been  mainly  contested  by  French  authors ;   in 
Germany,  by  Vogt  and  Burmeister.     On  the  side  of 
the  naturalists,  who  at  the  same  time  were  scientific- 
ally learned  and  Bible-believing  men,  stand  Coperni- 
cus, Kepler,  Newton,  Pascal,  Haller,  and  Euler ;  at 
a  later  period  the  Frenchmen  Cuvier,  Brogniart,  De- 
luc,  Biot,  Ampere;    in  Germany,  Steflins,  H.  von 
Schubert,  A.  AVagner,  and  others.     (See  Recsch,  p. 
63  ff.)    To  these  add  also  the  Bible-beUeving  cos- 
mologists — the  Frenchmen  Marcel  de  Serres,  de  Blain- 
\ille,  the  Belgian  Waterkevn,  and  especially  many 
Englishmen  and  North  Americans  (Rsusch,  p.  67 ; 
see  especially  also  Delitzsch,  p.  609).     A  significant 
position  is  taken  by  the  already  quoted   work  of 
Blckland:  "Geology  and  Mineralogy," etc.,  as  given 
by  Wkrxer,  in  the  German  edition  of  the  well-known 
"Bridgewater  Treatises,"  vol  v.,  with  which  com- 
pare the  valuable  criticism  of  it  by  W.  Hoffmans,  in 
"Tholuck's  Literary  Advertiser,"  18-38,  Number  44. 
"  The  conditions  on  wliich  the  great  geologist  treats 
with  his  timid  brothers  in  the  theological  world  are 
(accordmg  to  W.  Hoffmann)  the  following:    ].  Ge- 
ology has  evidently  proved  that  the  surface  of  our 
planet  has  not  been  from  eternity  in  its  present  con- 
dition, but  has  passed  through  a  series  of  creative 
operations,  which  followed  each  other  in  long,  fixed 
periods  of  time.    2.  There  is  an  exposition  of  natura/ 
phenomena  which  stands  so  little  in  contrast  with  th« 
Mosaic  history    that   it   even  throws  light  on  dark 
parts  of  it,  and  thereby  confirms  it.     3.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptural  text  must  remain  imscathed, 
but  the  exposition  demands  concessions   from  the 
literal  expositor;   the  reader  must  make  this,  and 
indemnify  himself  therefor  by  the  accession  whic* 
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geology  supplies  to  natural  theology.     4.  The  Bible 
does  not  aim  to  give  solutions  of  geological  and  other 
questions  of  natural  science.     Else,  God  would  have 
found  it  necessary  to  endow  man  with  omniscience, 
because  he  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  impart 
to  him  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  human  knowledge,  if 
the  revelation  were  not  to  remain  an  insufficient  one." 
In  several  points  HoflFmann  has  corrected  the  author 
•nth  a  free  and  large  survey,  namely,  in  the  endeavor 
of  Buckland  to  transfer  all  the  periods  of  the  geolog- 
ically determined  earth-formation  into  the  undefinable 
beginning  before  the  first  day  of  the  creation,  although 
to  those  geological  periods  the  long  biblical  day-peri- 
ods are  still  to  be  added.    HoSinann,  on  the  contrary, 
alleges  that  then  the  eyes  of  the  trilobites,  for  exam- 
ple, must  have  existed  before  the  creation  of  light. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  first  vegetable  and  animal 
world  throughout.     The  same  untenable  view,  liow- 
ever,  that  will  transfer  the  geological  periods,  with 
their  relation  to  each  other,  into  the  time  of  the 
27iohu  Vabho/iu,  meets  us  also  now  in  various  foinis. 
It  is  represented  by  Andreas  Wagner  and  Kurtz  (see, 
on  the  contrary,  Delitzsch,  p.  112).     The  more  de- 
fined combination  of  geological  results  and  the  bib- 
lical  account  appears  in  a  form  sometimes  mainly 
scientific,  and  again  mainly  theological ;  but  the  two 
series  cannot  be  strictly  separated  from  each  other. 
Reusch  places  here  Marcel  de  Serres,  Waterkcvn,  An- 
dreas Wagner,  Wiseman,  Nicolas:    "Philosophical 
Studies  of  Christendom,"  Sorignet  (La  Comnoffonie 
de  la  Bible  devant  les  sciences  perfectioveei,  Paris, 
1854),  Pianciani,  Kurtz:  "Bible  and  Astronomy," 
Keerl  and  Westermeyer,  whose  work,  in  his  view,  is 
without   scientific   value.     So   also  Mutzl,  Miehelis, 
Ebrard,  and  a  series  of  Essays  in  the  Periodicals : 
"Nature   and  Revelation"  (Mi.ESter,  1865  ff.),  and 
"The  Catholic"  (Mentz,  1858  sqq.).     We  also  enu- 
merate here,   La  Cosmogonie  de  la  Revelation,  par 
Godefoy,  Paris,  1841,  the  previously  quoted  works 
of  0.  Reinsch,  Fr.  von  Rougement,  and  Bohner  (with 
respect  to  the  cosmogonal  theory  of  Kant  and  La 
Place).     The   newest  commentary   on   Genesis,  by 
Keil,  shows  no  progress.     Keil  insists  on  regarding 
the  account  of  creation  as  an  historical  record  in  the 
strictest  sense ;  he  opposes  the  division  of  the  six 
days'  work  according  to  ternaries,  he  sets  the  act  of 
creation  in  excluding  contrast  with  the  idea  of  the 
natural  process,  boldly  questions  the  evidence  of  the 
various  periods  of  the  creation,  and  contends  that  the 
days  of  the  creation  are  simple  earth-days.     With  this 
continued  darkening  of  the  present  view  of  the  state 
of  the  case,  it  is  a  small  merit  that  the  theosophic 
view  of  the  Thohu  Vabhohu  seems  sets  aside  (p. 
16). 

The  six  days'  works  are  above  all  things  to  be 
comprehended  as  six  consecutive  acts  of  creation,  in 
which,  every  time,  a  new  creation  is  placed  as  a  new 
appearance  of  the  cosmos.  For  the  world  is  to  be 
regarded  throughout  as  being,  in  respect  to  its  founda- 
Uon,  theactof  (lod,  or  creation  (in  the  stricter  sense); 
according  to  its  development,  nature,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  its  appearance,  conmos,  and,  according  to  the 
plastic  life-principle  lying  at  its  base  (the  future  of 
*roan  and  the  God-Man),  it  is  ceon.  The  creation  is, 
In  the  first  place,  and  in  general,  represented  as  cre- 
ation of  heaven  and  earth  ;  then  the  history  of  the 
earth  is  specially  brought  out  with  leference  to  its 
relation  to  heaven,  and  also  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
cosmical  creation  beyond  the  earth  in  our  planetary 
•yatera.     The  characterii?tic  traits  are  the  following: 

The  First  Day. — The  separation  of  darkness  and 


light,  i.  e.,  of  dark  and  light  matter.     We  must  her* 
preserve  the  text  from  the  terrifying  pictures  of  t  ark 
ness  in  Herder,  and  the  conceptions  of  darkness^ 
approaching  dualism,  of  certain  theologians  of  the 
present  day.    The  Scripture  speaks  also  of  a  "  smiting 
of  the  sun"  (Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Jonah  iv.  8),  and  of  a  sa 
cred  obscurity,  also  of  a  beneficent  shade,  as  Chri* 
tendom   recognizes  a  holy  night  ;   it  knows  also  • 
higher  unity  of  day  and  night  (Rivelation  xx,  21 
see  "  The  Land  of  Glory,"  p.  150 ;  Novalis  :  "  Hymns 
to  the  Night ").     Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  lift 
than  the  commingling  of  physical  and  ethical  dark< 
ness  (see  Isaiah  xlv.).     God  did  not  make  physical 
darkness  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  privative,  mere  ab- 
sence of  light,  but  he  made  it  in  so  far  as  he  made 
the  earth,  the  darkness  in  general,  and  the  order  of 
life :  day  and  night.     With  respect  to  light  and  it* 
effects,  comp.  ScHnBERx;  "Mirror  of  Nature,"  p.  457 
ff. ;  also  F.  A.  Krcmmacher's  poem :   "  The  Light," 
and  Milton's  "Salutation  to  Light."    The  light  ia 
in  the  Scripture  as  an  image  of  the  Godhead,  or  of 
its  indwelling  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).     It  is  God's  garment 
(Ps.  civ.  2),  an  image  of  the  being  and  life  of  Christ 
and  of  its  efficacy.     Not  without  reason  have  some 
designated  light  ns  the  first  creature  of  God,  and  dis- 
tinguished between  latent  light  — =  material  darkness, 
and  free  light-matter,     Comp,  what  Hoffmann  has  ob- 
served, in  his  quoted  criticism,  about  the  visible  cre- 
ation proceeding  from  the  invisible  sphere  of  the 
creative  powers,  the  imponderable  substances  dynam- 
ically regarded,     (Comp.  Hcb.  xi.  3.)     The  unity  of 
the  contrast   of  centripetal   and   centrifugal  power 
(sympathy  and  antipathy),   attraction  (gravity)  and 
repulsion  (motion),  warmth  and  light,  appears  to  lie 
in  something  beyond  the  relative  contrast  of  elec- 
tricity,   where   warmth  predominates,  and   tliat    of 
magnetism,  where  light   predominates  (although  in 
both  one  is  set  with  the  other) ;  which  remoter  prin- 
ciple we  may  designate  as  a  breath  of  life,  whose  mate- 
rial product  is  an  inconceivably  minute,  fundamental 
form  of  the  luminous  world-body  which  is  to  spring 
from  it,  PS  the  cell  or  the  fundamental  form  of  organic 
life,  in   an  tlemcnt  of  growing  light,  that  is,  which 
becomes  light,  or  an  ether,  which  as  earth-matter  has 
attractive  power,  and,  as  a  medium  of  light,  repul- 
sive power.     With  respect  to  the  evenings  and  the 
mornings,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Kurtz  has  also 
effaced   their  optical   reality.     By  the   evenings   is 
meant  the  going  out  or  departure  of  the  separate 
visions.     The  permanent  reproduction  of  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  is  not  so  much  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  according  to  Herder,  as  rather  the  electric 
spark,  the  lightning  proceeding  from  tlie  dark  tlum- 
der-cloud,  the  northern  light  of  the  long  polar  night, 
just  as  every  meteoric  revelation  of  the  light-nature 
of  the  earth.     For  this  is  clearly  intimated,  that  the 
earth,  until  its  arrangement  into  cosmical  dependence 
on  the  sun,  found  itself  in  a  condition  of  self-illumi- 
nation, like  that  towards  which  it  ever  strives  to  rise 
in  the  polar  night.     Physical  darkness  is  undoubtedly 
made  by  the  Scriptures  an  image  of  ethical  darkness, 
for  it  is  the  comparatively  imperfect.     But  we  again 
distinguish  tlie  black  night,  which  may  be  in  meastire 
illuminated  by  every  spark ;  the  gray  night  of  mist, 
which  is  in  positive  opposition  to  the  light,  and  the 
white  night,  or  blinding  light,  by  whicli  the  light  ia 
corrupted  into  the  worst  darkness,  or  the  most  evil 
night. 

Second  Day. — About  the  upper  waters,  see  the 
Exegesis,  The  allusion  they  contain  to  the  mattei 
of  the  distant  world-space,  the  space  of  heaven,  If 
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found  ako  in  mj-thology  (see  Dklitzsch,  p.  614). 
But  i«  is  questionable  whether,  along  with  the  upper 
waters,  there  is  also  presupposed  here  a  world-mat- 
ter out  of  which  the  lights  are  formed  on  the  fourth 
diiy  of  creation  (A.  Guvot,  with  the  addition  of  the 
mist  theory  of  La  Place ;  Fr.  de  Rougement,  trans- 
lated froniFabarius,  p.  61,  with  distinct  reference  to 
our  planetary  system ;  Biihner,  p.  158,  a  clear  and 
kistructiv-e  representation).  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  lights  of  the  fourth  day  clearly  refer  to  the 
light  of  the  first  day,  consequently  not  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  second.  The  rakia,  as  firmament, 
mdicates  the  boimdary  line  behind  which  water,  air, 
and  aether,  flow  together.  Consequently,  this  firma- 
ment indicates,  at  the  same  time,  the  boumiary  line 
between  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  of  mat- 
ter, between  its  impulse  to  become  earth,  and  its 
impulse  to  become  light.  But  this  is  just  what 
ou^es  the  rakia  a  symbol  of  the  real  hearen  :  it  is 
the  equator  which  spirits  pass  in  their  passage  to  the 
home  in  light  The  second  day  is  therefore  the  sep- 
aration of  the  atmosphere  and  the  element  of  liquid 
earth  (dividing  the  substance  of  light  and  the  sub- 
stance of  darkness),  and  probably  still  glowing  hot. 
With  the  firmament,  between  the  coldness  of  the 
aether  and  the  warmth  of  the  earth,  as  between  light 
and  gravity,  are  built  the  first  formations  of  the 
earth  as  the  vessel  of  its  liquid  nucleus ;  neither 
Plutonic  nor  Xeptunian,  because  fire  and  water  are 
not  yet  separated.  For  the  contest  between  Fluto- 
pUm  and  Xeptuuism,  see  Dklitzsch,  p.  609.  The  con- 
trast of  both  systems  does  not  begin  till  the  third 
day  of  the  creation,  with  ths  separation  of  water  and 
land.  The  beginning  of  the  third  day  of  creation 
(the  evening)  probably  marks  the  period  of  the  ac- 
tual water-formation  from  the  precipitates  of  the 
recent  atmosphere,  with  which  the  entire  new  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  overflowed.  In  the  transition 
from  light  days,  and  niin-«torms,  and  hurricanes,  is 
mirrored  the  creation  of  the  second  day.  Tlu  erya- 
taU  and  preciotu  ttona  children  of  night.  "  On  the 
eecond  day  God  made  nothing,"  says  Rougemont,  "  he 
only  caused  a  separationu"  But  such  a  separation 
was  a  creation. 

Tldrd  Day. — Separation  between  land  and  water. 
In  accordance  with  this,  the  development  of  fire,  which 
brings  forth  the  earth,  and  combines  with  water,  to 
cont'mue  the  formation  of  the  earth.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  plants  on  points  of  earth  in  insular  dis- 
pei-sion.  Remains  of  the  general  flood  :  deserts, 
sandbanks.  (Question,  whether  the  plants  through- 
out were  created  before  coal,  or  whether  coal  is  not 
mainly  to  be  considered  as  preexisting  as  a  formative 
substance  of  the  plants.) 

»  Fourth  Day. — The  cosmical  combination  of  the 
lights  of  heaven  and  the  earth.  Ckjsmico-atmospheric 
and  chemical  completion  of  the  earth  for  the  condi- 
tions of  a  higher  life.  EcUptic.  Beginning  of  the 
relations  of  the  zones.  Continued  operation :  the 
xones,  the  se:i9ons,  the  periods.  The  metaU  children 
•flight. 

Fifth  Day. — Animals  of  the  water — birds.  The 
conclusion  of  this  period  and  the  first  half  of  the 
following ;  the  main  period  of  the  strata-formation 
and  the  petrifactions,  altliough  this  period  b^ins 
with  the  end  of  the  third  day. 

Sixth  Day. — The  catastrophe  introducing  this 
•doses,  with  its  completion  not  manifest  before  the 
appearance  of  man,  or  the  cycle  of  the  great  general 
revolations,and  introduces  the  world  which  is  intended 
to  be  Adam's  home.     The  natural  law,  in  its  central 


effect  as  a  law  of  necessity,  is  aboL^ed  in  the  destina 
tion  and  freedom  of  man. 

Serenih  Day. — God  reposes  ahd  rests  in  man. 
Man  reposes  and  rests  in  God.  God's  sabbath  ii 
reflected  in  the  sabbath  of  the  world.  Just  as  thi 
geology  of  the  fiir>t  day  represents  the  cosmogony 
through  the  universality  of  light,  so  the  firmamenl 
of  the  second  day  represents  the  heaven  above  and 
the  earth  beneath.'  Then  the  fourth  day,  in  contrast 
to  the  third,  points  up  again  to  the  cosmos.  On  tht 
fifth  day  of  creation  the  birds  of  heaven  must  at 
least  indicate  the  cosmical  relatic. ;  on  the  sixik 
day  man,  the  special  representativB  of  the  spirit* 
worid. 

d.  The  Crradual  Development  of  the  Indindwd 
lAfe  on  Earth. — The  idea  of  the  natural  life  is  th« 
idea  of  a  relative  independence  communicated  by  God 
to  the  world,  which  passes  through  the  stages  of 
symbolical  independence  to  actual  independence,  or 
that  freedom  of  man  in  which  nature  is  abolished 
We  distinguish,  accordingly,  the  following  degrees 
of  independence  in  an  ascending  line :  1.  The  ele 
ment:  or  dependent  self-eiistence  to  be  annulled 
(through  chemistry) ;  2.  the  chemical  combmation: 
or  the  mutual  relation  of  the  one  element  to  tht 
other,  L  e.,  to  its  related  opposite ;  3.  crystals  :  self- 
formation  in  forms  and  colors  ;  4.  plants :  self 
production,  reproduction  ;  5.  animals  :  self-motioD 
inwardly  (self-perception),  outwardly  (motion  in  the 
narrower  sensej  ;  6.  man  :  self-consciousness  and 
power  of  self-control ;  7.  the  power  denoted  points  to 
the  man  from  heaven,  the  God-man:  or  complete 
self-control  in  complete  self-comprehension  in  the 
unity  with  God,  nature,  and  humanity  (see  Lasgk'8 
"  Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  247). 

In  respect  to  the  classification,  we  remark,  1. 
That  every  lower  grade  reappears  in  all  higher 
grades  in  a  continually  modified  form ;  2.  that  it  is 
the  coming  grade  as  a  symbol  and  actual  prophecy ; 
and  3.  that  it  takes  the  lower  place  of  a  serving  and 
suppK)rting  substance  for  the  higher  grade.  In  man 
all  grades  are  combined  and  subordinated  to  spirit. 
As  he  is  an  image  of  God,  so  also  is  he  an  image  of 
the  earth  ;  so  also  of  the  universe.  Microcosm. 
The  idea  of  the  lower  grade  is  not  so  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  stamp  of  divine  authority  were  wanting  to 
it  5.  Every  grade  comprises  again  lower  and  higher 
formations ;  with  the  lowest  it  reverts  to  the  pre- 
ceding grade,  but  with  the  highest  it  presents,  in  ita 
solemn  pauses  of  formation,  a  preliminary  or  provi- 
sional completion  which  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 
c(Hnpletiou  of  life  in  generaL  Tltrough  those  rdap^ 
ing  or  baslardrUke  formationx  arise  the  poisona, 
aeeor&tff  to  H.  von  Sekubert  and  K.  SneU  (see  Lak- 
gk's  "  Dogmatics,"  p.  266),  tahieh  are  an  allegory  of 
moral  discord  and  relapse  into  sin.  The  completed 
types  of  a  fixed  grade  of  nature  are,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  precious  stone,  the  palm,  the  rose,  the  eagle, 
the  dove,  the  Utmb,  etc.,  becoming  with  their  tran- 
sient completion  symbols  of  the  JugkeMt  life.  The 
period  which  is  peculiar  to  eadi  grade,  appears  with 
it  in  full  power ;  hence  in  the  element,  the  obscure, 
enigmatical,  apparently  isolated  existence ;  in  chemis- 
try, the  whole  irresistible  power  of  physical  elective 
affinities ;  in  the  crystal,  the  stately  play  of  the  sternest 
forms  and  the  most  beautiful  colors;  in  the  plant, 
the  whole  power  of  reproduction  (through  root,  seed, 
and  branch),  and  of  growth  high  into  space,  and  far 
into  time ;  in  the  animal,  the  motion  in  all  kinds  and 
in  all  graides ;  in  man,  finally,  the  self-consciousnes« 
in  that  perfected  intensity  which  makes  it  the  moflf 
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peculiar  characteristic  of  his  being.  7.  The  individual 
formation  appears  in  every  grade  in  greater  power. 
Hence  the  elements  have  mostly  lost  theuiselves  in 
chemical  combinations,  and  these  again  submit  to 
the  most  manifold  separations.  Hence  crystals  are 
mostly  a'tered,  arrested,  or  distorted  through  disturb- 
ling  influences  or  checks,  and  seldom  appear  pure. 
Ilence  plants  are  capable  of  greater  degeneracy  in 
their  kinds  than  animals,  and  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  subordinate  animals  greater  than  those  of  the 
higher.  This  disposition  to  degeneracy  and  to 
variety  has  lately  become  an  inducement  to  dispute 
the  idea  of  fixed  species,  as  we  see  it  in  the  work  of 
the  English  naturaUst  Darwin,  on  the  origin  of  species 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  by  natural  genera- 
tion, translated  into  German  by  Bionn,  Stuttgart, 
1860.  This  work,  doubtless,  will  only  be  able  to 
induce  more  exact  formulas  as  to  the  grade  of  the 
individuality  of  the  species  and  the  susceptibility  of 
modification  in  their  pure  ground-types  through 
antagonistic  or  favoring  influences. 

e.  Tlie  Natural  Development  of  the  Individuals 
themselves. — It  passes  through  a  regular  series  of 
stages  or  metamorphoses  in  which  the  metamorphoses 
of  growth  to  maturity,  of  the  transition  from  one 
ground-form  into  another  (analogous  in  the  insect- 
world  to  the  passing  through  various  natural  grades) 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion. It  has  indeed  been  doubted  whether  from  the 
beginning  our  nobler  grains  have  not  been  distin- 
guished from  the  wild  species,  and  also  tlie  tame 
domestic  animals  from  the  wild.  The  Scripture 
seems  to  speak  in  this  tone  in  the  distinction  appear- 
ing in  the  very  beginning  between  cattle  and  wild 
animals,  and  farther  on  in  the  distinction  of  certain 
plants  of  Paradise  (see  Dklitzsch,  p.  622  and  ch.  ii.). 

f.  7'he  Development  of  Nature  at  large. — 1.  Apart 
from  man.  That  nature  waits  patiently  for  man 
appears  from  the  fact  that  left  to  itself  it  grows  wild, 
and  in  boundless  luxuriance  threatens  to  overwhelm 
and  smother  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  primitive  for- 
ests, the  marshes,  and  the  miasmas.  2.  In  reference 
to  man.  Nature  is  intended  to  develop  itself  in 
accord  with  man.  It  therefore  sympathizes  in  his 
fall  (Gen.  iii.  17  ff.;  xix.  28;  Deut.  xxviii.  15  flF. ; 
Is.  xiii.  6  ff. ;  Rom.  viii.  19  £f.),  and  in  his  resurrec- 
tion (Deut.  xxviii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xxxv. ;  Ixv.  66  ; 
Rom",  viii.  21;  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ff.;  2  Pet,  iii.  13; 
Rev.  XX.  21).     See  De  Ro0Gkmont,  pp.  2  and  3. 

Therefore  also  has  man  in  his  individual  form, 
and  man  in  his  totality,  his  natural  side;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  most  sublime  idea  of  nature  (for 
the  idea  of  nature,  see  the  quotation  from  Aristotle 
in  Laxge's  "  Dogmatics,"  p.  258),  or  the  idea  of  an 
inceptive  founding,  of  a  gradual  development,  and  a 
final  completion  of  animal  life,  doe.<,  for  that  very 
reason,  present  itself  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  the  miraadous  tree,  which  continuei 
to  grow  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
with  its  crown  reaching  into  eternity.  And  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  God-Man,  does  it  thus  appear 
B8  a  tree  whose  roots  go  back  into  the  foundation  of 
creation,  and  whose  boughs,  branches,  blossoms,  and 
fruits  spread  throughout  the  new  humanity.  The 
natural  sciences  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  great- 
BSas  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  nature. 

Of  the  Relation  of  the  Account  of  the  Creation 
mnd  of  the  Holy  Writ  in  general  to  the  Natural 
Seien'-es. — In  this  relation  a  fourfold  collision  may 
be  conceived :  1.  An  incorrect  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
two  maj  clash  with  an  incorrect  exegesis  of  nature 


(the  investigation  of  nature  is  indeed  only  exegesis 
and  its  teachings  are  to  be  distinguished  from  thl 
objective  facts  themselves).  2.  An  incorrect  ficrip* 
tural  exegesis  can  contradict  the  ground-text  of  Ihe 
life  of  nature.  3.  A  false  exegesis  of  nature  can 
come  in  conflict  with  the  text  of  the  Scripture.  Th« 
fourth  case,  that  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  itself,  or 
the  text  of  nature  itself,  might  be  in  contradictioo 
with  each  other,  could  only  be  imagined  on  th 
ground  that  Scripture  and  nature  were  not,  both  of 
them,  books  of  revelation  of  the  same  God.  The 
thorough,  scientific,  and  theological  investigation 
confirms  more  and  more  their  harmony. — Pretended 
incongruities  in  the  account  of  creation  itself  are :  1, 
Light  before  the  lights  or  illuminating  bodies.  This 
is  thoroughly  removed  (see  Exegesis).  2.  The  earth 
proceeding  from  the  water  in  contrast  to  Plutonism. 
This  objection  reposes  on  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
waters  ver.  2  and  ver.  6,  and  exaggeration  of  the 
demands  of  Plutonism.  3.  The  firmament  on  the 
fourth  day.  See  the  Exegesis  and  the  fundamental 
thoughts.  4.  The  days  of  creation :  A  Iso  removed 
by  the  correct  exposition  which  makes  them  pecu- 
liar days  of  God.  When,  however,  naturalists  fill 
their  mouths  with  millions  of  years  as  a  necessity  for 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  they  fall  into  contradic- 
tion with  the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  nature  itself.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  subordinate  formations 
arise  more  rapidly  than  the  higher  ones.  And  fur 
ther,  that  hfe  in  the  glowing,  warm  moments  of  its 
origin,  moves  more  rapidly  than  in  its  development. 
If  man  continued  to  grow  in  the  same  proportion  aa 
in  the  maternal  womb,  he  would  increase  beyond  the 
highest  trees.  5.  The  relation  between  the  heliocen- 
tric and  the  geocentric  view,  see  above. — Pretended 
collisions  between  the  scrijitural  miracles  and  nature. 
See  "  Bible- Work,"  Matthew;  "Life  of  Jesus," 
ii.  p.  258;  "Philosophical  Dogmatics,"  p.  467.  On 
the  prophetic-symbolical  parallel-miracles,  see  more 
particularly  in  the  "  Bible-Work,"  Exodus. 

11.  The  World  as  Cosmos. — The  idea  of  the 
cosmos,  i.  e.,  of  the  regulated,  unitary,  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  world,  makes  itself  known,  at  first, 
through  the  sevenfold  verdict:  "God  saw  that  it 
was  good."  In  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  with 
the  good,  the  adjective  3113  means  also  the  appro- 
priate, the  agreeable,  the  beautiful.  But  when  it  ia 
said  for  the  seventh  time,  after  the  creation  of  man, 
and  with  enhanced  emphasis :  Behold  everything  was 
very  good,  there  lies  therein  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  world,  the  macrocosmos,  has  reached 
in  man,  as  the  microcosmos,  its  living  point  of  unity. 
A  variety,  however,  which  with  its  appeal  auce  rises 
into  an  ideal  unity,  forms  the  very  idea  of  Ihe  beau- 
tiful. But  here  this  idea  is,  at  the  same  fcitne,  in  its 
completeness,  the  idea  of  the  good;  fcr  in  man  the 
finite  world  has  reached  its  unending  eternal  aim. 
And  then  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  poetical 
account  of  man  affirming  his  appearance  in  thai 
parallelism  of  phrases,  ver.  27,  of  w/iich  it  has  been 
observed,  it  is  the  first  example  of  religious  poetry, 
as  the  song  of  Lamech,  ch.  iv.  23,  is  the  first  exam- 
ple of  secular.  The  solemnity  of  the  cosmical  ap- 
pearance of  the  world  is  then  again  specially  expressed 
in  the  delineation  of  the  rest  of  God  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  sabbath  of  God  is  the  primitive  picture  of 
the  human  days  of  rest  and  festivity,  in  which  the 
adorning  of  the  world  appears  in  the  reflection  of 
human  adornment,  and  human  worship  endeavors  tc 
unite  in  itself  all  forms  of  the  beautiful,  of  art,  as  it 
also  imites  with  the  most  beautiful  pericds  vi  thi 
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life  of  nature  in  the  c^iUrse  of  the  year.  The  Holv 
Writ  retains  aL-o  this  view  of  the  world  e:?pecially  | 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  even  of  female 
beauty,  and  in  the  reverence  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  nature  (Ps.  viiL  19  and  civ. ;  Is.  xl.,  etc.), 
in  the  glorifying  of  the  beautiful  service  of  Jehovah 
(who  Himself  is  adorned  with  Ught,  Ps.  civ.),  and  m 
ita  own  festal  robes  of  beauty.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  the  Jewish  Ralibinism  has  discov- 
er! d  strange  reasons  why,  in  the  account  of  the  gec- 
ood  d.ay,  there  does  not  also  stand  the  expression 
•'  He  saw  that  it  was  good ; "  it  was  because,  say 
lliey,  on  that  day  the  apostate  angels  fell,  because  on 
h  God  created  hell,  or  because  the  waters  brought 
the  flood  over  the  world.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  sentpnce  of  approbation  of  the  firmament 
on  the  second  day  is  comp:  ise J  witli  that  pronounced 
on  the  formation  of  the  land  on  the  third  day,  and 
on  the  firmament  on  the  fourth.  This  is  pursued 
farther  in  the  preceding  ex^etical  illustration. — It  is 
known  that  the  Grecian  idea  of  beauty  and  of  the 
cosmos  is  elevated  far  above  that  of  the  Chinese, 
satisfied  as  it  is  only  with  the  delicately  formed,  the 
variegated,  and  the  cheerful,  and  whilst  it  detests 
the  shadows  in  the  picture.  Certain  representations 
respecting  the  darkness  and  night  in  the  treatment 
of  the  six  day.s'  work  remind  us  of  the  Chinese  or 
Persian  views;  for  instance,  in  Herder,  Delitzsch, 
RocGEMOST  (p.  11),  and  in  Ghristia>cs  ("Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,"  p.  5).  In  one  respect,  again,  is 
there  presented  a  similar  diflFerence  between  the 
Grecian  and  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  cosmicaL 
The  former  throws  ihe  obscure  into  the  background, 
because  it  cannot  i-esolve  it  into  higher  unities.  For 
the  llebrew,  that  which  is  the  ugly  in  a  smaller  unity 
is  only  tho  pictiu-esque  shadow  in  a  general  higher 
unity  (see  Ps.  civ.  20 ;  cxlviii.  7,  8).  The  obscurity 
of  the  cosmos,  originating  with  sin,  is  quite  as  well 
to  be  r^arded  subjectively,  according  to  wliich  the 
world  meets  the  sinner  in  an  uneasy  threatening 
form  (Ecclesiastes  L  8),  as  objectively,  according  to 
which  the  creature,  as  suffering,  must,  in  reality, 
with  fallen  man,  sigh  for  redemption  (Rom.  \-iiL 
19). 

12.  Tlie  World  as  ./Eon.— Th&t  the  world  also  in 
its  truest  and  most  inward  principle  of  Ufe  and  devel- 
opment is  comprised  in  man,  appears  already  Tom 
the  strong  eniphasis  with  which  man  is  inti-oduced 
in  the  first  chapter  of  G&nesb  as  enJ  or  aim  of  the 
creation,  but  srill  more  from  his  principial  position 
at  the  head  of  things,  which  is  given  to  him  in  the 
second  chapter.  The  idea  of  the  aeon  is  a  develop- 
ment and  a  developiiig  period  of  life  placed  with  the 
power  of  hie  in  the  i>rinc:ple  of  life.  The  world  as 
seon  has  aL«o  the  principle  of  its  UTc-power,  its  dura- 
tion, form,  and  development  in  man.  And  thus  is  it 
explained  that  with  the  distinction  of  universal  his- 
tory into  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  man,  or 
Adam  and  the  Messiah,  there  is  also  distinguished  a 
twofold  aeon.  But  it  is  in  acoo;ilance  with  the  idea 
of  the  aeon,  that  the  new  geon  o'  Christ  can  have 
principially  b^un  with  His  appeurance  and  redemp- 
tor)  act,  whilst  the  old  seon  still  externally  continues. 
The  life-do-elnpment  of  the  aeon  starts  fit)m  the  be- 
giiming  and  appears,  at  first,  gradually,  but  not  per- 
fectly, until  the  close.  Just  so  it  is  explained  that 
the  world  in  the  course  of  its  development  depends 
on  the  bearing  of  man,  and  that  the  history  of  man 
is  the  history  of  the  earthly  cosmos.  The  sinless  man 
•ad  Pa''a<iise,  Adam  and  the  field  burdened  with  the 
coise,  the  run  of  the  first  race  and  the  iood,  Noah's 


generation  and  the  rainbow,  the  p)eople  of  promist 
and  the  promised  land,  the  renewal  of  humanity, 
through  Chi-ist,  and  the  renewal  of  the  eanh,  the 
judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  these  are  only 
the  principal  epochs  of  a  chain  of  events  which  are 
expressed  in  the  most  manifold  separate  pictures  and 
traits  (see  Lasge's  "  Life  of  Jesus :  *  the  BaptL-m  of 
Jesus,  the  natural  events  at  His  death  and  ascen- 
sion). 

13.  That  the  Scriptures  neither  know  nor  will 
know  of  pre-Adamites  (see  Hahx  :  "  Compendium  of 
Faith,"  iL  p.  24),  nor  of  various  primitive  aboriginal 
races,  appears  not  only  from  Genesis  L  and  ii.,  but 
also  from  the  consistent  presumption  and  assertion 
of  the  entire  Holy  Writ ;  for  example.  Matt.  xix.  4 ; 
Acts  xvii.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  Here  we  can  bring 
out  only  the  following  points:  1.  The  ori^ual  imity 
of  the  human  race  coincides  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and  the  uitty  of 
the  redemption  in  Christ.  It  also  accoi^  with  the 
bibUcal  and  Chrisiian  idea  of  the  imitary  destination 
of  the  earth.  2.  The  autochthonic  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  stands  in  intimate  coimection  with  their 
polytheism ;  the  special  race  of  any  certaui  laud  cor- 
responds with  the  special  gods  of  said  land,  as  the 
speech  of  Paul  in  Athens  clearly  shows  (Acts  x\  ii 
25,  26).  3.  The  greatest  naturalists  have  mostly  de- 
clare* themselves  against  the  originaUty  of  different 
human  races,  see  Lasgk's  "Dogmatics,"  p.  330;  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  earlier  defenders  of  said  view 
belonged  to  the  department  of  natural  philosophy. 
With  the  distinction  of  the  various  grouni-tvpes, 
which  are  formed  from  the  one  human  species,  the 
most  serious  diflBculties  are  banished,  though  not 
solely  by  reference  to  climatic  relations;  and  so  in 
r^ard  to  the  allied  fruitfulness  of  sexual  combina- 
tions among  the  various  races,  the  proof  of  such 
firuitfulness  is  justly  pronoimced  one  of  the  strongest 
proofe  of  unity.  5.  The  autochthonic  theory  has 
never  been  able  to  harmonize  itself  in  relation  to  the 
ground-forms  to  be  presented ;  and  it  can  also,  6.  not 
deny  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  vadims  tyj^cs  of 
men  point.s  back  to  a  common  home  in  .^  ia. 

14.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  oinj^^a-il  Image, 
compare  the  dogmatic  works.  The  following  dis 
tiuciions  need  special  attention :  1.  cb^  and  r.^'S^  ^ 
image  and  Ukcness.  The  Greek  expositors  referred 
the  first  to  the  dispositions  of  man,  and  the  latter  to 
his  normal  development;  thus  also  the  scholastics 
referred  the  former  to  the  smn-total  of  the  natural 
powers  of  man  (reason,  Uberty),  and  the  latter  to  his 
pious  and  moral  nature.  This  distinction  appears 
again  in  another  form  in  the  older  Protestant  dogma* 
tics,  when  it  distinguishes  between  an  image  that 
man  has  not  lost  by  sin  (Gen.  ix.  6 ;  James  iii.  9), 
and  such  a  one  as  he,  in  fact,  has  lost,  although  this 
Protestant  distinction  does  not  refer  itself  back  to  those 
words  image  and  likenets.  Image  has  already  been 
made  to  refer  to  the  similitude  to  God  in  man  (the 
so-called  tuKf>6bfo%\,  likeness  to  man  as  microcosm  in 
so  far  as  he  unites  the  whole  world  in  himself  and 
presents  it  in  a  reduced  scale,  because  the  world  is  a 
likeness  of  God  on  a  grand  scale  (A.  Fkldhoff: 
'*  Our  ImmortaUty,"  Kempten,  1836).  ^e  maintaii. 
rather  that  the  image  designates  the"  principle  in 
accoi-dance  with,  and  with  a  view  to  which,  man  has 
been  created — consequently,  the  dynamic-plastic  idcQ 
of  the  God-Man  (which  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  man,  according  to  Gen.  iii.,  wished  arbitrarily 
to  realize  this  idea).  We  maintain,  therefore,  thai 
the  image  denotes  the  primitive  image,  as  in  Christ 
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alone  is  it  plainly  so  called,*  and  comes  in  Him  to 
its  realized  appearance.  Tlierefore  is  it  said  in  the 
image,  that  is,  the  determinable  similitude  of  man  in 
proportion  to  the  image  of  Christ.  The  likeness,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  real  appearance  of  the  copied 
similitude,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  the  first  man  in  the 
condition  of  innocence  from  the  beginning.  The 
older  Protestant  dogmatics  distinguished,  aS~said 
(without  reference  to  the  words  image  and  likeness), 
the  substantial  human  aflSnity,  to  God,  especially  in 
epiritual  powers,  reason,  etc.,  and  the  image  in  the 
narrower  sense,  the  justUia  originalis,  the  status 
integritatis  with  its  separate  attributes  (especially 
impassibility,  immortality).  They  laid  the  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  image  in  this  stricter  sense 
was  lost.  Thereby  has  this  opinion,  for  its  part, 
represented  the  glory  of  the  first  man  in  various 
ways  as  too  much  developed,  whilst  the  Socinians, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  would  consider  it 
as  a  mere  abstract  power  (see  Lange's  "  Positive  Dog- 
matics," p.  304). \  2.  To  say  nothing  now  of  the 
Encratites  and  Sg^verians,  who  denied  to  the  female 
sex  a  share  in  the  similitude,  there  may  be  farther 
noted  the  strange  contrast  between  such  as  would 
find  the  image  merely  in  the  bodily  appearance  of 
man  (The  Audians,  and  lately  Hofmann),  or  merely  in 
his  spiritual  nature  (Alexandrians,  Augustine,  Zwin- 
gli),  since  here  the  simple  observation  suffice^,  that 
the  body  of  man  is  above  all  an  image  of  his  pecu- 
liar spiritual  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
similitude  can  naturally  be  understood  only  of  man 
in  his  totality.  Its  root  is  the  spiritual  nature  or 
the  divine  affinity,  its  appearance  is  the  bodily  form 
in  which  man  effects  his  dominion  over  nature,  and 
although  this  does  not  fulfil  the  idea  of  his  simili- 
tude, it  certainly  appears  as  the  first  and  most  com- 
mon realization  of  it.  Man  is  the  administrator  of 
God  on  earth.  The  similitude,  i.  e.,  the  disposition 
and  designation  of  man  to  the  image,  has  remained 
to  him ;  the  image  in  its  integrity  (56{a)  he  has  lost. 
Still,  an  obscure  outline  of  it,  especially  of  the  like- 
ness, has  remained  to  him,  as  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  manifoldly  evil  administration  of  men 
on  earth.  The  distorted  image  of  the  divine  assumes 
various  forms  in  sinful  man,  even  to  the  image  of 
evil  spirits.  One  must  make  the  distinction  between 
the  primitive  image,  Christ,  and  the  copy,  human 
nature,  but  not  so  as  if  the  prunitive  image  were  the 
exclusive  Godhead,  or  the  copy  pure  creature.  See 
also  the  article  "Image"  in  Herzog's  Real-Lexicon. 
15.  Man  (o^!t)  indicates  here  collectively  human- 
ity according  to  its  origin  in  the  first  human  pair,  or 
in  the  one  man  in  general,  who  was  certainly  the 
universal  primitive  man  and  the  individual  Adam  in 
one  person.  Adam,  referring  to  Adamah ;  the  red 
one,  from  tlfe  red  earth  taken.  Or  is  it,  in  fact,  as 
Btarke  maintains,  the  beautiful,  the  brilliant?  It  is 
true,  c^i<  in  Arabic  may  also  mean  to  be  beautiful, 
to  shine,  and  Gesenius  remarks :  solerU  Arabes  duplex 
f/enus  hominum  distinguere,  alterum  rubrum,  quod 
not  album  appellamus,  alterum  nigrum.  If  the 
earth  had  the  name  of  Adam,  Adamah,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  ch. 
iL  7,  the  conception  of  Adam  had  a  good  sense,  as 
brilliant,  beautiful,  analogous  to  the  commendatory 
appellations  of  man  in  other  nations.     But  it  is  clear 

•  [Compare  H»>b.  i.  3,  where  Christ  is  called  "  the  express 
fenago,"  which  is  a  i)oor  translation  of  the  Greek  x'^x^'rilP 
ni<  u»o<rroV«ov,  the  Impression,  stamp,  or  image  of_  thp 
•ulistance.  Compare,  also,  Coloss.  i.  15  :  t'utiw  roi  ©f»5  roii 
iapAm—"  image  of  the  invisible  God."    X.  L.] 


that  Adam  is  named  according  to  Adamah,  cL.  iL  1 
and  so  Paul  has  comprehended  him  as  the  x"*" os  (1 
Cor.  XV.  47).  On  the  word  Adam,  com  p.  Dklitzsch, 
pp.  141  and  619.  The  Scripture  indicates  by  thil 
name  that  it  is  in  unity  with  the  wonderful  fact,  that 
man  was  created  by  God,  though  he  went  forth  fiom 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  natuial  growth  under  an 
"  inspiration  of  the  earth,"  as  Steffens  expresses  him- 
self. 

16.  The  Sabbath.  The  view  set  up  by  Schrode: 
and  Gerlach  of  the  late  origin  of  the  sabbath  in  the 
giving  of  the  law,  finds  a  contrast  in  the  exaggerated 
importance  of  the  significance  of  the  word  sabbath 
in  Delitzsch  (p.  131  ff.),  where  he  says,  "  Sunday  baa 
a  churchly  solemnization,  but  the  sabbath  remains 
the  blessed  and  hallowed  day  of  days,"  etc.  The 
sense  of  these  and  similar  words  is  not  entirely  clear, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  under  the  days 
of  creation  Delitzsch  does  not  understand  real  days 
but  periods.  Also  the  beautifully  expressed  parallel, 
in  Delitzsch,  of  the  creative  Friday  when  everything 
was  finished,  and  the  Friday  of  the  redemption,  w  hen 
Christ  died  with  the  words:  "i<  is  Jinished;"  that 
is,  the  sabbath  of  creation  and  the  day  of  rest  of 
Christ  in  the  grave,  as  bringing  up  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  the  now  prominent  and  deep  signifi- 
cance of  that  first  Sunday,  when  God  said:  "Z*^ 
there  be  light.''''  For  historical  particulars,  see  Winer, 
article  "Sabbath;"  Hfjjgstenberg  :  "The  Day  of 
the  Lord."  See  especially  the  article  "Sabbath" 
by  Oehler  in  Herzog's  "  Real-Encyclopaedia,"  where 
the  existence  of  a  clearly  marked  pre-Mosaic  solem- 
nization of  the  sabbiith  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
analogous  existence  of  a  heathen,  that  is,  an  Egyp- 
tian weekly  festival,  is  decidedly  questioned.  That 
the  heathen  nevertheless,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  known  certain  festive  periods,  appears  from 
their  mythological  systems. 

17.  As  significant  figures,  as  signs  of  a  future 
sacred  symbol  of  numbers  already  appearing  in  our 
section,  are  to  be  observed  the  number  two,  appear- 
ing in  the  various  contrasts  (heaven  and  earth,  etc.) 
as  the  number  of  nature  or  of  life;  the  number  three 
in  the  contrast  of  the  two  ternaries;  the  number 
four  as  number  of  tlie  world  in  so  far,  as  on  the 
fourth  day  the  cosmos  in  the  whole  was  completed ; 
the  number  six  as  the  number  of  bibor,  and  seven 
as  the  sacred  number  of  the  divine  labor  concluded 
and  perfected  in  the  solemn  rest  of  God.  The  num- 
ber seven  appears  besides  in  the  sevenfold,  solemn 
expression:  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  But  the 
number  ten  also  is  seen  in  the  tenfold  introduction 
of  the  creative  word :  "  God  spake :  Let  there  be." 

18.  The  so-called  anthropomorphisms  of  the 
present  chapter:  God  spake,  God  saw,  God  made, 
God  rested,  form  the  foundation  of  the  whole  anthro- 
pomorphic and  anthropopathic  style  of  delineation  in 
Sacred  Writ.  We  must  here  observe  that  the  anthro 
popathic  expression  may  not  be  understood  as  literal- 
dogmatic  (anthropopathists)  neither  as  mytliical 
(spiritualists),  but  as  religio-symbolical,  reprcseuling 
the  divine  ideal-doing  under  the  figure  of  human 
action,  not,  however,  in  the  sense  as  if  human  Ufe 
action,  and  image  wert  the  original  that  siiadowi 
itself  in  the  similarities  of  divine  action,  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  divine  speaking,  working,  and  resting 
form  the  foundation  for  the  analogous,  comparative 
doings  of  man  (see  "  Bible- Work,"  John);  just  af 
God's  day  is  the  original  image  for  the  day  of  man, 
but  not  vice-versa. 

19.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  clearly  contain 
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the  germs  of  all  fundamental  doctrines  of  theology 
in  the  stricter  sense,  as  well  as  of  anthropology ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  God  (the 
first  article  of  the  apostolic  Confession  of  Faith),  of 
His  attributes  and  His  personality,  of  the  world,  of 
the  religious  and  earthly-real  side  of  the  world ;  fi- 
nally of  man.  his  nature,  dignity,  and  destiny.  With 
the  image  of  God,  in  which  man  is  creatal,  is  also 
expressed  the  future  of  Christ,  as  it  lay  in  its  ideal 
destination  in  the  divine  counsel  from  eternity  (see 
Lange's  "Dogmatics,"  p.  211).  The  possibility  of 
Bin  is,  moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  words :  Rule 
over  them  and  make  them  subject  to  thee.  It  ap- 
pears, howerer,  more  clearly  in  the  second  chapter. 


UOMUiETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAIi. 

(Kleist:  "Hymn  to  Go^i ;"  Gellert:  "God  is 
my  Song ; "  Klopstock's  *'  Odes  to  Creation  ; "  Fr. 
Ad.  Krqmmacher:  "The  Days  of  Creation"). — 
Homily  on  the  six  days'  work  from  ch.  L-ii  3. 
Point  of  view :  The  creation  as  a  revelation  of  God : 

1.  His  omnipotence  (Let  there  be!);  2.  His  wisdom 
(means  and  end,  the  grades  of  nature  and  the  image 
of  God) ;  3.  His  goodness  (the  living  beings  and 
their  movement  and  nourishment) ;  His  love  (man). 
— The  creation  as  a  future  of  man  (the  preparation 
of  the  house  of  God  for  man  and  man  for  the  house 
of  God). — The  creation  as  the  advent  of  the  God- 
Man:  1.  The»days'  works  of  God  a  prophecy  of  man ; 

2.  the  perfected  man  on  the  sabbath  of  God  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  God-Man. — The  first  creation  a  prefigura- 
tiou  of  the  second  creation  or  the  redemption. — The 
week  of  God:  1.  God's  work  in  nature;  2.  God's  rest 
in  man. — The  sabbatii  of  God  a  prophecy  of  the  di- 
vine Sunday. — The  week  of  God  in  the  history  of 
the  world. — The  appointment  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  world  as  a  work  of  God:  1.  The  Chiliastic  errop 
therein :  the  chronological  computation,  etc. ;  2.  the 
truth  therein:  the  expectation  of  the  divine  period 
of  rest  (Rev.  xx.). — The  world  according  to  its  various 
forms:  1.  As  creation;  2.  as  nature;  3.  as  cosmos; 
4.  as  ason. — The  work  of  God  and  the  work  of  man. 
What  is  different,  and  what  is  common  to  both :  a. 
The  order ;  b.  the  constancy ;  c.  the  gradual  progres- 
sion ;  d.  the  aim. — The  account  of  the  creation  con- 
trasted with  ancient  and  modern  errors  (see  Doctrinal 
and  Ethical). — ^The  account  of  the  creation  in  its 
truth  and  sublimity. — The  basis  of  all  the  days'  works : 
Heaven  and  earth. — The  contrast  of  heaven  and 
earth  running  through  the  entire  Holy  Writ  as  a 
symbol  of  religion. — Heaven  as  the  home  of  man 
whilst  on  the  earth :  1.  The  sign  of  his  origin ;  2.  the 
direction  of  his  prayer;  3.  t.ie  goal  of  his  hope. — 
The  first  three  diys'  work  as  the  preparation  of  the 
last  throe. — The  word  of  God  as  the  word  of  power 
in  the  creation. — The  spirit  of  God  as  the  formative 
strength  of  all  God's  works. — Creation  as  a  mirror  of 
tlie  Trinity. — The  creation  a  revelation  of  life  from 
Godr  1.  The  foundations  of  life  in  the  elementary 
world ;  2.  the  symbolical  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
animal  world ;  3.  the  reaUty  and  truth  of  life  in  the 
human  world. — The  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  work 
of  creation  :  1.  The  co-operation  of  all  His  quaUtiea 
(omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  etc);  2. 
the  unity  of  all  His  attributes. — Separate  SerJtons 
and  Verses.  Ver.  I:  In  the  beginning.  The  birth 
of  the  world  also  the  birth  of  time.  1.  The  iiact 
that  tiie  world  and  time  are  inseparable ;  2.  the 
ipplicatioj:    a.  the    operations    in    the  world   are 
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bound  to  the  order  of  time,  b.  time  is  given  foi 
labor.  To-day,  to-day ! — The  relation  of  worldlj 
time  to  the  eternity  of  God  (Ps.  xc.  1). — The  begin- 
ning of  the  Scriptures  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  the  end  of  the  Scriptures  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  world. — The  outline  :f  creation :  Hei^ 
ven  and  earth :  1.  Heaven  and  earth  in  union ;  2. 
earth  for  heaven ;  3.  heaven  for  earth. — The  primary 
form  of  the  earth  and  the  creation  of  light  a  pictiira 
of  the  redemption  :  1.  The  redemption  of  mankind  in 
general,  2.  of  the  individual  man. — Waste  and  void 
the  first  form  of  the  world. — Laying  the  foundation* 
of  the  world  (Eph.  i.  4,  and  other  passages) — The 
spirit  of  (rod  the  sculptor  of  all  forms  of  life. — The 
word  of  God :  Let  there  be :  1.  How  the  growth  of 
the  world  points  back  to  the  eternal  existence  of  th« 
word ;  2.  how  the  eternal  word  is  the  foundation  for 
the  growth  of  the  world. — The  word — let  there  be — 
in  its  echo  through  time  as  the  word  of  the  creation, 
of  the  redemption  and  glorification. — The  first  clear- 
ly defined  creation :  the  light. — The  significance  of 
light ;  its  physical  and  religious  significance. — God's 
survey  of  light. — Light  a  source  of  life :  1.  Its  good 
as  existing  in  its  ground ;  i.  its  beauty  as  disclosed 
in  its  appearing. — The  creation  of  light  at  the  same 
time  the  creation  of  physical  darkness  (see  Is.  xlv.). 
— How  carefully  we  must  guard  against  the  commin- 
gling of  natural  and  spiritual  darkness. — The  natural 
darkness  as  it  were  a  picture  of  the  spiritual. — But 
also  a  picture  of  the  "  shadow  of  His  wings." — Even- 
ing and  morning,  or  the  great  daily  phenomenon  of 
the  alternation  of  time. — The  creation  of  light  a 
day's  work  of  God:  1.  The  first  day's  work;  2.  a 
whole  day's  work ;  3.  a  continuous  day's  work ;  4.  a 
day's  work  rich  in  its  consequences. — The  fii-st  day. 
Vers.  6-8  :  The  second  day's  work,  or  the  firmament 
of  heaven. — The  fii-mament  in  its  changing  phenome- 
na a  visible  image  of  the  invisible  heaven. — Vers.  9 
and  10 :  Land  and  sea.  The  beauty  of  the  land,  th» 
sublimity  of  the  sea.  The  symbolical  significance  of 
the  land:  the  fiin  institutions  of  God;  of  the  sea: 
the  wave-like  life  of  nations. — The  second  day  of 
God.  Vers.  9-13:  The  earth  and  the  vegetable 
world.  The  green  earth  a  child  of  hope. — The  plant 
the  prelude  and  symbol  of  all  life  (of  animal,  human, 
and  spiritual). — The  providence  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  v^etable  world  before  the  creation  of 
animals  and  man. — This  providence  a  picture  of  the 
same  providence  with  which  he  thought  and  com- 
manded our  salvation  from  eternity. — The  store- 
houses of  the  earth  supplied  before  the  appearance 
of  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  natural  sci- 
ence (coal,  minerals,  salts,  etc.). — The  third  day. 
Vers.  14-19  :  The  creation  of  the  heavenly  lights  foi 
the  earth. — The  sun.  The  moon.  Sun  and  moon 
(Ps.  viiL  19).  The  stellar  worid.— A  glance  of  faith 
into  the  stellar  world. — The  oflBce  of  the  stars  fo' 
the  eai'th:  1.  God's  sign  for  faith;  2.  sacred  signs 
for  the  festive  periods  of  the  solemnization  of  the 
faith ;  3.  spiritual  watchers  and  guides  for  the  spirit 
ual  hfe  of  man;  4.  homes  of  life  for  creature-life.— 
The  fourth  day.  Vers.  20-23 :  The  life  of  the  fishes 
in  the  sea  and  the  birds  under  the  heaven  a  sign  of 
the  possibility  of  an  endlessly  diversified  existence  of 
spiritual  beings. — The  blessing  of  God  on  the  animal 
world  (in  every  climate  and  sea). — The  fifth  day. 
Vers.  24  and  25 :  The  animals  of  the  earth  as  the 
forerunners  of  man :  1.  The  first  signs  and  pictures 
of  human  life ;  2.  its  most  intimate  assistants ;  3.  its 
first  conditions. — Vers.  26-31 :  The  creation  of  maa: 
1.  A  decree  of  God;    2.  an  announcement  of  thi 
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bnage  of  God ;  3.  the  last  work  of  God. — The  oflSce 
of  man :  1.  God's  image  in  his  power  and  perfection ; 
2.  God's  likeness  in  his  appearance. — The  perfect 
fulfilment  of  this  destiny. — The  one  divine  shnilitude 
In  the  contrast  of  man  and  woman. — The  blessing  of 
God  on  man :  1.  His  future ;  2.  his  calling ;  3.  his 
possessions  and  his  sustenance. — The  institution  of 
marriage  (see  ch.  ii ). — The  calling  of  man,  through- 
out, a  call  to  dominion :  I.  In  representing  God ;  2. 
in  ruling  over  the  beasts :  3.  in  the  free  self-control. 
— The  purity  of  the  first  creation. — The  verdict  of 
God:  Very  good. — Vers.  24-31.  The  sixth  day. — 
The  completion  of  the  world,  the  sabbath  of  God. — 
The  significance  of  the  rest  of  God  on  the  seventh 
day. — The  sabbath  of  God,  the  sabbath  of  man :  1. 
Man  a  sabbath  of  God ;  2.  God  the  sabbath  of  man. 
— The  contrast  between  struggling  creation  and  joy- 
ful labor,  also  in  the  life  of  man. — The  blessing  of 
God  on  the  sabbath. — The  sabbath  in  its  sigiuticance : 
1.  Its  source  in  the  heart  of  God,  like  the  life  of  man 
(the  bliss  of  God) ;  2.  its  signs :  the  solemn  pauses 
(God  saw  that  it  was  good),  like  the  evening-rest, 
preludes  of  the  Sunday ;  3.  its  fruitfulness :  the  festi- 
faia  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Sunday  of  the  New 
Covenant,  the  eternal  sabbath-rest,  and  celebration 
of  the  Sunday  in  eternity, — The  festal  demeanor 
According  to  the  pattern  of  God:  1.  Reposing;  2. 
blessing ;  3.  hallowing. — The  first  completion  of  the 
world  a  presage  of  its  final  completion. 

Starke,  ver.  1 :  The  question  what  God  did  be- 
fore the  creation.  He  chose  us  (Eph.  i.  4),  He  pre- 
pared for  us  the  kingdom  (Matt.  xxv.  34),  He  gave 
us  grace  in  Christ  (2  Tim.  i.  9),  He  made  the  decree 
of  the  creation. — Some  understand  by  the  beginning 
the  Son  of  God  (Col.  i.  16 ;  Rev.  i.  8),  at  which  also 
the  Chaldaic  translation  aims  by  rendering  it:  in 
vdsdom  (comp.  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ix.  4 ;  Ps.  civ. 
24 ;  Prov.  viii.  22) ;  but  because  the  Son  of  God  is 
nowhere  *  absolutely  called  the  beginning  (see,  how- 
ever. Col.  i.,  apx^),  and  Moses,  besides,  intends  to 
describe  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  first  explanation 
id  reasonably  preferred  to  the  second  (namely,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation). — Moses,  with  these 
words :  in  the  beginning,  overthrows  all  the  reasons 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  atheists  with  which 
they  mdntain  the  eternity  of  the  world,  or  that  it 
perchance  has  arisen  from  numberless  atoms  (see 
Eom.  i.  19  and  20). — That  the  world  is  not  eternal 
may  be  seen  Irom  the  following  passages :  Ps.  xc.  2 ; 
Prov.  viii.  22,  24,  25;  Is.  xlv.  11,  12;  comp.  ver. 
13  ;  Matt.  xiii.  35  ;  xxiv.  21  ;  xxv.  34;  Mark  x.  6  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  John  xvii.  24 ;  Eph.  i.  4  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  20.— The  spirit  of  God  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).— 
Ver.  3 :  Of  the  speaking  of  God.  Although  God  did 
not  speak  as  we  do,  nevertheless  the  speaking  of  God 
was  a  real  genuine  speech,  in  a  higher  but  also  more 
appropriate  sense  than  speaking  is  said  of  man. 
For  as  God  really  and  properly,  although  not  in  a 
natural  mannei  generates  like  man,  so  also  is  it 
with  divine  speech. — Ver.  5 :  God  created  light  on  a 
Sunday,  and  on  that  day  the  children  of  Israel  passed 
(1  rough  the  Red  Sea,  etc. — God  ia  a  father  of  lights 


•  :Unle8sitbeProT.viii.22,i3'^^  Pl^lSStn  "'Sj;?  nin^  ^ 
wUdi  can  only  be  rendered  "Jehovah  possessed  me,  or 
fatagat  me,  the  beginning  of  his  way."  This  probably  was 
the  ground  of  the  translation  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  something  in  it,  if  we  would  in  any 
way  connect  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the  eternal 
beginning,  as  Lange  does  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  the 
•bnrih — ^oscn  in  Him,  created  in  Him.  The  expressions 
■Moa  pvallel.— X.  L.] 


(James  i.  \1),  of  the  external  light,  of  the  internal, 
natural  light  of  reason,  of  the  spiritual  light  of  graca 
and  the  eternal  light  in  yonder  world  of  glory. — Ver! 
11 :  The  herbs  not  only  a  house  of  supply,  but  also 
a  store  for  heaUng. — To  this  third  day  belong  also 
the  subterranean  treasures,  »iS  p-ecious  stones,  metals, 
and  other  minerals. — Ver.  29 :  We  cannot  say  that 
they  had  not  the  liberty  of  eating  flesh.  Whether 
they  really  used  this  or  preferred  to  eat  fruits  an 
herbs,  we  can  reasonably  refer  to  its  proper  place.— 
(Ver.  31  :  Since  God  could  have  created  everything 
in  a  moment,  no  reasonable  cause  can  be  given  why 
He  preferred  six  days,  unless  we  reflect  that  it  had 
perhaps  a  reference  to  the  six  great  changes  in  the 
church,  to  which  will  finally  succeed  the  sabbath  of 
the  saints.  Thus  the  first  day  is  a  prefiguration  of 
the  time  from  Adam  to  Noah,  etc.) — A  Christian  can 
use  the  creatures,  but  he  must  not  misuse  them  (1 
Cor.  vii.  31)  that  they  groan  not  against  him  (Rom. 
viii.  19). — Ch.  ii.  3:  Discussion  whether  the  first  men 
were  bound  to  respect  the  sabbath.  Oji  the  contra- 
ry:  1.  Every  service  of  God  connected  with  certain 
times  and  places  had  a  view  to  man  after  the  fall ;  2. 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence  has  served  God  at  ail 
times  and  in  all  places ;  the  sabbath  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  the  wilderness :  God  gave  the  sabbath  only 
to  the  Jews.  Reasons  for  it :  Appeal  to  the  contents 
of  our  passage,  etc. — The  sabbath-day  a  favor  of 
God. 

Schroder  to  ver.  3  :  Then  spake  Gj^d,  says  Chry- 
sostom,  "  let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light, 
but  now  He  has  not  spoken  it,  but  Himself  has  be- 
come our  light — From  Valerius  Herberger:  But  it 
is  much  more  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  finally  trans- 
port us,  after  this  temporal  light,  into  the  eternal 
light  of  heaven,  where  we  shall  see  God  in  His  light 
face  to  face,  and  praise  Him  in  the  everlasting  hea- 
venly light  and  glory, — From  Luther:  He  utters  not 
grammatical  words,  but  real  and  material  things. 
Thus  sun,  moon,  heaven,  earth,  Peter,  Paul,  I  and 
thou  are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  words  of  God,  yea, 
hardly  a  syllable  and  letter  (?)  in  comparison  to  the 
entire  creation. — From  Michaelis:  Moses  endeavor* 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  creation  to  present  God 
not  merely  as  almighty,  but  at  the  same  time  as  per- 
fect, wise,  and  good.  Who  considers  all  His  works 
and  has  created  the  best  world. — Vers.  6-8 :  The 
conclusion  of  the  first  day's  work  was  an  actual 
prophecy  of  the  work  of  the  second  day  of  creation, 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  light  shining  nito  and  sep- 
arating the  moist  chaos  of  the  world,  that  God  made 
the  division. — From  Calvin :  We  well  know  that  tor- 
rents of  rain  arise  in  a  n.itural  manner,  but  the  flood 
sufficiently  proves  how  soon  we  can  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  clouds,  if  the  cataracts  of  hea- 
ven are  not  stayed  by  the  hand  of  God. — God  named. 
The  subsequent  naming  on  the  part  of  man  is  onN 
the  prophetic  fulfilment  of  the  naming  of  God  here 
and  elsewhere. — Vers.  9-13:  The  first  (rather  th« 
second)  division  (vers.  6-8)  is  followed  by  a  second, 
both  closely  and  intimately  clinging  to  and  antithet- 
ically conditioning  each  other,  for  which  reason 
some  would  even  reckon  vers.  9  and  10  to  the  pr^ 
ceding  day. — Valentin  Hekbkrger  :  Is  it  not 
miracle?  We  take  a  handtul  of  seed  and  strew 
them  on  one  earth  and  soil,  where  they  have  the 
same  food,  sap,  and  care,  nevertheless  they  do  not 
commingle,  but  each  produces  its  kind :  the  one  white, 
the  other  yellow,  the  fruit  sweet  and  sour,  brown 
and  black,  red  and  green,  fragrant  and  offensive, 
high  and  low.    Thus  we,  though,  like  the  seeds,  burierf 
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ji  one  consecrated  ground  (Sirach  xl.  1),  will  never- 
theless at  the  day  of  judgment  not  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  but  each  will  go  forth  in  hid  flesh, 
yet  incorruptible  (1  Gor.  it.  38). — Vers.  14-19. 
From  Lcthkr:  lie  maintains  the  same  order  as  in 
the  three  preceding  days,  in  that  He  firxt  adorns  the 
heavens  with  lights  and  stars,  and  afterwards  the 
earth.  Even  the  heathen  philosopher  Plato  says, 
that  eyes  are  especially  given  to  men  that,  by  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  move- 
ments, tliey  may  be  to  them  as  guides  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God-  It  is  by  the  heavenly  bodies  that  men 
judge  of  the  weather ;  by  their  help  they  find  their 
way  on  the  water  and  on  the  land.  So,  too,  a  star 
led  the  wise  men  to  the  manger,  etc. — Michaklis  : 
They  (the  stars)  are  the  great  and  almost  infallible 
clock  of  the  world,  ever  moving  at  the  same  rate. — 
From  Luther  :  Hereby  is  developed  and  shown  to  us 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  man,  no  creature  can  understand  the 
movement  of  the  heavens,  nor  measure  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  hog,  the  cow,  and  the  dog  cannot  mea- 
sure the  water  that  they  drink,  but  man  measures 
the  heavens  and  all  their  hosts.  Therefore  there 
shows  itself  here  a  spark  of  eternal  life. — From  Cal- 
tin:  'Moses  paid  more  attention  to  us  than  to  the 
stars,  precisely  as  became  a  theologian." — The  true 
morning-star  is  Christ  (Rev.  xxiL,  16),  the  sun  of 
righteousness  (Mai.  iv.  2). — The  animals  of  the  water 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  animals  of  the  air. 
Water  and  air.  The  latter  is  as  it  were  the  embodied 
liquid  light,  the  former  embodied  darkness ;  in  its 
depths  there  is  neither  summer  nor  winter,  it  is  the 
heavy  melancholy  element,  whilst  the  air,  light  and 
cheerful,  gives  life  and  bre;ith  everywhere.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  former  are  opposed  to  those  of  the 
latter,  the  fish  to  the  birds,  as  water  and  air,  dark- 
ness and  light  The  fish  is  cold,  stiff,  mute;  the 
bird  warm,  free,  and  full  of  melody.  Yet  not  with- 
out reason  were  both  created  on  one  and  the  same 
day.  They  have  many  things  in  common,  and  are 
in  structure  and  movement  closely  and  intimately 
allied ;  the  variegated  scaly  mail  of  the  fish  points  to 
the  colored  feathery  coat  of  the  bird,  and  what  the 
wings  are  to  the  latter,  the  fins  are  to  the  former. 
Water  and  air  once  lived  together,  and  do  so  now ; 
as  the  air  descends  into  sea  and  earth,  and  vivit'ying- 
ly  penetrates  the  water,  the  latter,  for  its  part,  rises 
into  the  air,  and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere  to  its 
remotest  border. — That  God  blesses  the  animal?,  ex- 
presses the  thought,  that  God  creatively  endows  ani- 
mals with  the  power  of  propagating  their  kind,  and 
also  points  to  the  work  of  preserving  the  world. 
"  Here  we  see  what  a  blessing  really  means,  namely, 
a  powerful  increase.  When  we  bless  we  do  nothing 
more  than  to  wish  good ;  but  in  God's  blessing  there 
in  a  sound  of  increase,  and  it  is  immediately  eflBcacious ; 
■o  again.  His  curse  is  a  withering,  and  its  effect  in 
like  maimer  immediately  consuming."  Luther. — 
Only  the  largest  water-animals  are  introduced,  be- 
cause from  them  the  greatness,  omnipotence,  and 
glory  of  the  creator  most  clearly  shine  forth.  The 
land-animals  a  product  of  the  earth — with  heads 
bent  downwards. — Various  views  as  to  the  time  of 
Ihc  creation  of  the  angels  (p.  20). — The  Redeemer 
rests  also  through  the  seventh  day  in  the  grave. — 
In  divinely  solemn  stillness  lay  the  young  world,  a 
mirror  of  the  Godhead,  before  the  eyes  of  the  still 
anfallcn  first  human  pair,  as  with  Him  they  kept 
loly  day,  representing  in  their  divine  similitude  the 
aabbatb  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  the  sabbath  of 


the  creation  in  God,  harmoniously  joined  in  one 
— Of  a  sabbath-law,  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  text. 
Israel's  later  sabbaths  (as  the  whole  law  was  tc 
awaken  a  sense  of  sin)  were  reminding  copies  of  thii 
sabbath  of  God  after  the  creation,  and  uufulfiUec 
prophecies  not  only  of  the  completion  of  the  theocra 
cy  of  the  Old  in  the  Christocracy  of  the  New  Gove 
nant,  but  also  of  the  final  consummation  of  t'le  pre» 
cut  order  of  things,  especially  on  the  last  great 
sabbath,  etc. — The  ancient  allegorizing  of  the  days 
of  creation  according  to  the  periods  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (p.  23). — "Six  days,"  says  Calvin,  "th« 
Lord  occupied  in  the  structure  of  ^e  world,  not  aa 
if  He  needed  these  periods,  before  whom  a  moment 
is  a  thousand  yeai-s,  but  because  He  will  bind  us  to 
the  observing  of  each  one  of  His  works.  He  had 
the  same  object  in  His  repose  on  the  seventh  day."' 
(Augustine  had  already  expressed  himself  in  the 
same  way.  There  Ues  at  the  base  of  this  an  abstract 
comprehension  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  a 
great  ignoring  of  the  idea  of  nature.  Luther's  con- 
jecture :  The  fall  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  crea- 
tion, about  noon.) 

Lisco :  Death  is  nothing  in  the  creation.  Every- 
thing lives,  but  in  very  manifold  modification. — Man 
is  created  in  the  image  of  God,  i.  e.,  so  that  all  divine 
glory  shines  forth  in  him  in  a  reduced  scale.  He 
has  a  nature  allied  to  God,  and  therein  lies  the  pos- 
sibility and  capability  of  becoming  ever  more  like 
God. — The  whole  human  race  is  one  great  family. 
All  are  blood-relations. — The  dominion  of  man  over 
nature  obtains,  in  progressive  development  and  ex 
tension,  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  investigation  ot 
nature's  laws,  and  by  using  its  powers  (of  course, 
under  the  conditioning  of  life  in  the  spirit  through 
community  with  God). 

Gkrlach  :  The  whole  subsequent  history  is  writ- 
ten only  for  men  (L  e.,  according  to  the  human 
stand-point);  therefore  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
host  of  heaven  (ch.  ii.  1),  appear  merely  as  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  nothing  is  told  us  of 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  although  even  in  this  book 
the  angels  frequently  appear,  and  the  fall  of  some  \a 
already  in  ch.  iii.  presupposed,  etc. — All  things  have 
had  a  beginning. — ^The  world  was  to  develop  itself  in 
the  contrast  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  repeats  itsdf 
on  a  small  scale — on  earth,  in  spirit  and  nature,  and 
in  man,  in  spirit  and  flesh. — It  is  self-evident,  theie- 
fore,  that  God's  speaking  is  not  the  production  of  an 
audible  sound,  but  the  realization  of  His  thought* 
through  an  act  of  His  will — The  "  naming''^  is  equi- 
valent to  determining  something  in  accordance  witli 
its  nature  or  its  appearance.  There  is  thereby  indi- 
cated the  power  of  God  as  ruling  and  thinking  all 
things.  (The  naming  here  is  not  meant  as  a  creative 
calling,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  divine  adaptation.) 
— The  upper  firmament  from  which  descend  light  and 
warmth  and  fertilizing  moisture,  casting  blessings  on 
the  earth,  attracting  with  its  wonderful  moving  and 
fixed  lights  the  observation  of  the  rudest  man,  and 
drawing  forth  the  anticipation  of,  and  longing  for, 
a  higher  home  than  this  earthly  one,  is  the  vLsibl* 
pledge,  yes,  perhaps  the  distant  gleam,  of  a  heavenly 
world  of  light  It  bears  with  it,  therefore,  a  nam« 
which  is  the  same  with  the  kingdom,  where  in  ua- 
dimmed  light  "  our  Father  in  heaven  "  reveals  Him- 
self,— As  originally  everything  was  sea,  thus  in  tli« 
glorified  earth  there  will  be  no  more  sea. — It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  because  fruit-trees  only  are  hert 
spoken  of,  that  the  others,  as  thorns  and  thistles,  did 
i  not  appear  until  after  the  fall  cf  mac    (Only  the  fW 
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that  they  at  a  later  period  burdened  the  field,  13  al 
hided  to  by  Augustine  as  a  punishment.)     A  very 
fitting  distinction  of  a  similitude  of  man,  which  can- 
DOt  be  lost,  and  of  such  a  one  as  has  been  lost. — The 
reader  must  carefully  guard  against  the  Jewish  fables 
which  have  also  found  their  way  among  Christians, 
namely,  that  man  was  at  first  created  as  man  and 
woman   in  one  person,  and   afterwards   both   sexes 
were   separated   from  it. — God  rested,  etc.     Perfect 
rest  and  the  greatest  activity  are  one  in  Him  (see 
John  V.  17). — Whether  a  fixed  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  was  ordered  with  the  revelation  of  the 
history  of  creation,  or  whetlier  this  was  first  given  to 
the  people  of  the  law  with  the  other  laws,  presents 
an  obscure  question,  but  the  latter  view  is  the  more 
probable ;  in  Genesis,  at  least,  there  is  found  no  trace 
of  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  still  less  among 
heathen  nations;    the  division  of  weeks,  as  found 
among  some,  might  have  been  made  according  to 
the  quarters  of  the  moon.     (The  knowledge  of  the 
week,  and  the  religious  consecration  of  this  know- 
edge,  forms,  indeed,  the  patriarchal  religious  basis 
of  the  sabbath-law,  which  no  more  came  into  the 
world  abruptly  than  any  other  religious  institution.) 
Calwer  Bible   Exposition:   The   number  seven, 
important  through  the  whole  Old  Testament,  reminds 
one  of  the  year  of  jubilee  and  the  rest  of  the  sabbath 
which  is  allotted  to  the  people  of  God  above,  whither 
Jesus  has  gone   before  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
own. — BuxsEN :  The  days  of  creation  go  from  light 
to  light,  from  one  (outslreaming)  of  light  to  another. 
Man  as  the  real  creature  of  light  is  the  last  progres- 
sive step. — Fruits  of  trees  "  above  the  earth  "  in  con- 
trast with  bulbous  plants,  which  are  included  in  the 
herbs  (?). — Signs.     Sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  especially 
Bun  and  moon  are  to  be  signs  for  three  important 
points :  for  festive  periods  (new  moons  and  sabbaths), 
for  days  of  the  month,  and  for  the  new  year  (begin- 
ning of  the  solar  and  lunar  year). — The  week  has  its 
natural  basis  in  the  approximate  duration  of  the  four 
phases  or  appearances   of  the   moon's   dis'k,  whose 
unity  forms  the  first  measure  of  time,  or  the  month, 
according    to   the  general   view  of   all    Shemites. 
Astronomically  the  number  seven  has  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  especially  among  the  Shemites,  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  seven  planets,  or  wandering  stars, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  senses  (?):  the  moon. 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  sun.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
Thence  comes  also  the  series  of  our  week-days. — 
Arndt  (Christ   in  the  Old  Covenant):   As  long  as 
there  is  a  world  there  is  an  advent. — The  birth  of 
the  world  is  the  great  moment  of  which  it  is  declar- 
ed:  God  said:   Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
Jght. 

[Note  on  the  Creation-Sabbath. — The  question 
of  the  sabbath  in  all  its  aspects  stands  wholly  clear 
from  any  diflBculty  as  to  the  length  of  the  creative 
days.  We  have  already  shown  that  there  is  not  only 
a  bare  consistency  but  a  beautiful  scriptural  harmony 
In  the  less  being  made  a  memorial  of  the  greater. 
Bee  Introd.  to  Gen.  i.  pp.  135,  136.  God's  great  rest, 
or  ceasing  from  His  work  of  creation,  commences 
\»ith  the  first  human  consciousness  following  the 
Inapiratior  that  makes  the  primus  homo.  Then  the 
heavens  and  the  t-arth  are  finished.  Nature  and  the 
world  are  complete  ip  this  crowning  work,  and  the 
divine  sabbath  begins.  This  is  blessed  and  hallowed. 
Time,  as  a  part  of  nature,  is  now  proceeding  in  its 
t^ular  sun-divided  order,  and  from  this  time  a  sev- 
enth returning  part  is  also  blessed  and  hallowed  for 
Bi&Q,  ft8  a  season  in  which  he  is  to  rest  from  his 


works,  and  contemplate  that  now  unceasing  sabbatll 
of  God,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can 
have  no  such  shorter  recurring  intervals.  Hence  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  words  that  the  sabbath,  the 
weekly  solar  sabbath,  was  made  for  man.  They  who 
contend  that  the  divine  sabbath  is  simply  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  creation  is  finished,  make  it 
unmeaning,  as  predicated  of  God  and  His  works.  In 
this  sense  God  no  more  rested  on  that  solar  day  than 
on  every  one  that  follows  until  a  new  creative  aeon, 
or  a  new  creative  day,  arises  in  the  eternal  counsels. 
Such  a  view  destroys  the  beautiful  analogy  {KTvading 
the  Scripture,  by  which  the  less  is  made  the  type  of 
the  greater,  the  earthly  of  the  heavenly,  the  tempora 
of  the  eternal.  It  makes  the  earthly  human  sabbath 
a  memorial  of  something  just  like  itself,  of  one  long- 
past  solar  day,  of  one  single  transient  event,  instead 
of  being  the  constantly  recurring  witness  of  an  aeonian 
state,  an  eternal  rest,  ever  present  to  God,  and  re- 
served for  man  in  the  unchanging  timeless  heavens. 

But  the  question  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned is  in  regard  to  the  sabbath  as  established  foi 
man.  Does  this  seventh  day,  or  this  seventh  portioL 
of  tune,  which  God  blessed  and  hallowed,  have  thus 
an  eternal  and  universal  ground  as  a  memorial  of  the 
creative  work  with  its  sevenfold  division,  or  does  it 
derive  its  sanction  from  a  particular  law  made  long 
after  for  a  particular  and  pecuUar  people?  The 
question  must  be  determined  by  exegesis,  and  for 
this  we  have  clear  and  decisive,  if  not  extensive, 
grounds.  It  demands  the  close  consideration  of  two 
short  passages,  and  of  a  word  or  two  in  each.  "  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,"  Gen.  ii.  8.  Which 
seventh  day  ?  one  might  ask,  the  greater  or  the  less 
the  divine  or  the  human,  the  aeonian  or  the  astro 
nomical  ?  Both,  is  the  easy  answer ;  both,  as  com 
mencing  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  the  one  connects 
with  astronomical  time ;  boch,  as  the  greater  includ- 
ing the  less ;  both,  as  being  (the  one  as  represented, 
the  other  as  typically  representing)  the  same  in 
essence  and  idea.  The  attempt  to  make  them  one  in 
scale,  or  in  measure,  as  well  as  in  idea,  does  in  fact 
destroy  that  universality  of  aspect  whicli  comes  from 
the  recurring,  moving  type  as  representing  the  stand- 
ing antitype.  Take  away  this,  and  all  that  we  can 
make  out  of  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  ia 
that  God  blessed  that  one  seventh  day  (be  it  long  or 
short),  or,  on  the  narrower  hypothesis,  that  one  day 
of  twenty-four  hours  whicli  first  followed  His  ceasing 
to  create,  and  left  it  standing,  sacred  and  alone,  away 
back  in  the  flow  of  time.  But  bles-sing  the  day 
means  blessing  it  for  some  purpose :  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  God's  love  to  it  as  a  holy  and  beneficent 
thing  among  the  things  of  time,  as  carrying  ever 
with  it  something  of  God,  some  idea  of  the  Blesser, 
and  of  the  love  and  reverence  due  to  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  blessedness  and  of  all  blessed  things. 
So  the  blessing  upon  man  looks  down  through  all  the 
generations  of  man.  No  narrower  idea  of  the  bless- 
ing of  the  sabbath  can  be  held  without  taking  froir 
the  word  all  me-ining.  "  And  hallowed  ii,  IPS  15^1^75 
and  made  it  holy.  This  also  is  a  very  plain  Hebrew 
word,  especially  in  its  Picl  form,  as  any  one  may  sec 
by  examining  it  with  a  concordance.  We  have  given 
to  the  word  unholy  (the  etymological  opposite)  too 
much  the  vague  sense  of  wickedness  in  general,  to 
allow  of  its  fairly  representing  the  opposite  in  idea 
The  holy  throughout  the  Old  Testament  is  opposed 
to  the  common,  however  lawful  in  itself  it  may  be. 
To  hallow  is  to  make  uncommon.  To  hallow  a  timt 
is  to  make  it  a  time  when  things  which  are  commoi 
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it  other  timea,  and  peculiar  to  other  times,  should 
lot  be  done,  but  the  time  so  hallowed  should  be  de- 
?oted  to  other  and  uncommon  uses.  Of  course, 
things  essential  and  necessary  at  all  times  are  not 
included,  or  excluded,  in  such  distinction.  Neither 
will  it  hold  of  days  or  times  that  mere  human  author- 
ttj  thus  devotes  to  any  separate  uses.  Such  devotion 
may  be  as  partial,  or  as  indefinite,  as  the  authority 
chooses  to  make  it  But  when  God  hallows  a  time 
it  is  for  Himself.  Not  simply  whatever  man  does, 
but  whatever  he  does  for  himself,  or  for  his  indi- 
vidual worldly  interest,  at  other  times,  that  must  he 
not  do  on  the  times  that  God  has  hallowed  for  His 
own  special  remembrance ;  but  he  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  other  things  wliich  are  more  uiimediately 
connected  with  that  special  remembrance.  Anything 
less  than  this  as  a  general  principle  leaves  the  word 
to  hallow  or  make  holy,  as  used  by  God,  and  of  God 
(unless  specially  limited  to  some  partial  application), 
an  unmeaning  utterance.  It  is  the  portion  of  time 
which  the  Creator  of  time  keeps  for  Himself,  out  of 
the  time  He  has  given  to  man.  It  is  elevating  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  time  to  the  standard,  or  in  the 
direction  at  least,  of  God's  own  eternal  sabbath. 
There  can  be  no  hallowed  time  to  God  alone; 
there  can  be  no  hallowed  time  in  itself  irrespective 
of  any  agents  in  time.  Therefore,  the  expressiot), 
He  hallowed  it,  must  be  for  men,  for  all  men  who 
were  to  be  on  the  earth,  or  it  is  a  mere  blank.  It  is 
God's  day  in  which  men  should  live  specially  for 
Him.  It  is  sometimes  said,  we  should  live  every  day 
for  God.  If  it  be  meant  that  there  should  be  no 
special  times  in  wliich  we  live  to  God  as  we  do  not, 
and  cannot,  at  all  times  (when  God  permits  us,  in 
living  for  Him,  to  live  also  for  ourselves),  then  is  it  a 
hyper-piety  which  becomes  profanity  in  claiming  to 
be  above  the  need  of  a  provision  instituted  by  the 
diviae  wisdom  and  grace.  Like  to  this  is  the  plea, 
that,  if  there  be  a  sabbath  at  all,  it  should  be  spent, 
not  in  religious  acts,  so  called,  but  in  the  study  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  This  cavil  has  a  high 
sound,  but  it  would  soon  be  abandoned,  perhaps,  by 
many  that  use  it,  if  the  contemplation  of  nature 
spoken  of  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  contemplation 
of  the  very  sabbath  of  God — nature  itself  being  that 
holy  pause  in  which  God  rests  from  His  creative 
energies,  that  ineflFable  repose  in  which,  though 
superintending  and  preser^•ing,  He  provides  for  man 
through  law  that  he  can  comprehend,  and  an  execut- 
ing Word  that  he  can  devoutly  study. 

If  we  had  no  other  passage  than  this  of  Gen.  iL  3, 
there  would  be  no  difliculty  in  deducing  from  it  a 
precept  for  the  universal  observance  of  a  sabbath,  or 
seventh  day,  to  be  devoted  to  God,  as  holy  time,  by 
all  of  that  race  for  whom  the  earth  and  its  nature 
were  specially  prepared.  The  first  men  must  have 
known  it.  The  words  "  He  hallowed  it,"  can  have 
no  meaning  otherwise.  They  would  be  a  blank 
unless  in  reference  to  some  who  were  required  to 
teep  it  holy.  After  the  fall,  the  evil  race  of  Cain, 
loubtless,  soon  utterly  lost  the  knowledge.  In  the 
one  of  Seth  it  may  have  become  greatly  dimmed. 
Enoch,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believ^  kept  holy  sab- 
bath, or  holy  seventh  day  (whether  the  exact  chrono- 
logical seventh  or  not),  until  God  took  him  to  the 
holy  rest  above.  It  Ungered  with  Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily, il'  we  may  judge  from  the  seven-day  periods  ob- 
served in  the  ark.  Of  the  other  patiiarchs,  in  this 
:«spect,  nothing  is  directly  told  us.  They  were 
devout  men,  unworldly  men,  confessing  themselves 
pilgrims  on  earth,  seeking  a  rest.     Nothing  is  mere 


probable,  prima  facie,  than  that  such  men,  as  wj 
read  of  them  in  Genesis,  and  as  the  Apostle  hai 
described  them  to  us,  should  have  cherished  an  ide* 
so  in  harmony  with  their  unearthly  pilgrim-life,  eve» 
though  coming  to  them  from  the  faintest  tradition. 
To  object  that  the  Bible,  in  its  few  brief  memorandi 
of  their  lives,  says  nothing  about  their  sabbath- 
keeping,  any  more  than  it  tells  us  of  their  forms  of 
prayer  and  modes  of  worship,  is  a  worthless  argu 
ment.  The  Holy  Scripture  never  anticipates  cavils; 
it  never  shows  distrust  of  its  own  truthfulness  by 
providing  against  objections — objections  we  may  say 
that  it  could  have  avoided,  and  most  certainly  would 
have  avoided,  had  it  been  an  untruthful  book  made 
either  by  earlier  or  later  compilers.  The  patriarchs 
may  have  lost  the  tradition  of  the  sabbath ;  it  may 
not  have  come  to  them  over  the  great  catastrophe  of 
the  flood ;  or  they  may  have  lost  the  chronological 
reckoning  of  it;  but,  in  either  case,  it  would  not 
affect  the  verity  of  the  great  facts  and  announcements 
in  Gen.  L  and  ii.,  however,  or  by  whatever  species  of 
inspiration,  the  first  auihor  of  that  account  obtained 
his  knowledge.  For  all  who  believe  the  Old  Scrip- 
tures, as  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  supported  by  the 
general  biblical  evidence,  there  it  stands  unimpaired 
by  anything  given  or  omitted  in  the  subsequent 
history. 

But  there  is  another  passage  which  shows  con- 
clusively that,  through  whatever  channel  it  may  have 
come,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sabbath  was  in  the 
world  after  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  The  language 
of  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  8),  to  say 
nothing  of  Exod.  xvi.  22-"27,  cani.ot  be  interpreted 
in  any  other  way.  Remember  the  sabbath-day, 
narsn  zr  rs  tst  .  The  force  of  the  article  is 
there,  though  omitted,  in  the  Hebrew  sratax,  because 
of  the  specifying  word  that  follows.  It  is  just  as 
though  we  should  say  in  English :  Remember  sab- 
bath-day. Take  the  precisely  similar  language,  Mai. 
iii.  22,  nr"2  rnin  n-.=T :  Remember  the  law  of 
Moses,  or,  Remember  Moses'  law.  As  well  might 
one  contend  that  this  was  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  that  Exod.  xx.  8  was  the  first 
setting  forth  of  the  sabbatical  institution.  There 
was  no  call  for  such  language  had  that  been  the  case. 
It  would  have  been  in  the  style  of  the  other  com- 
mands :  '  Thou  shah  have  no  other  gods ;  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name,  etc. ;  Thou  shalt  keep  a  sabbath, 
or  rest,'  etc.  We  dwell  not  upon  the  distinct  refer- 
ence that  follows  to  the  creation-sabbath,  and  the 
perfect  similarity  of  reason  and  of  language.  The 
artless  introduction  is  enough  to  show  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  are  supposed  to  have  known 
something  of  the  ancient  institution,  however  much 
its  observance  may  have  been  neglected,  or  its  reck- 
oning, perhaps,  been  forgotten.  The  use  of  the  woi-d 
IIST  (remember)  would  seem  to  point  to  some  such 
danger  of  misreckoning,  as  though  the  Lawgiver 
meant  to  connect  it  back  chronologically,  by  septen- 
nial successions,  with  the  first  sabbath,  or  the  first 
day  of  the  conscious  human  existence.  Or  he  may 
have  had  in  view  future  reckonings.  The  old  law  of 
a  seventh  day,  or  a  seventh  of  time,  being  preserved 
as  an  immutable  principle,  there  might  have  been  ? 
pecuhar  memorial  reckoning  for  the  Jewish  people 
as  there  afterwards  was  for  the  Christian  church 
when  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  taken  for  the 
initial  day  of  reckoning,  as  being,  in  a  most  solemn 
sense,  to  the  church,  what  the  creative  finishing  had 
been  to   the  world.     So  that,  in  this  respect,  th« 
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Christian  seventh  day  may  have  been  no  more  a  sub- 
stitution than  the  Jewish. 

A  seventh  part  of  time  is  holy  for  man.  God 
blessed  it  and  hallowed  it.  Such  is  the  deduction 
from  the  language  of  Gen.  ii.  3.  There  are  other 
questions  relating  to  the  sabbath,  its  adaptation  to 
die  human  physical  constitution,  and  the  change  of 
reckoning  as  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dis- 
pensations, but  they  would  come  more  in  place  in 
eommenting  on  some  other  parts  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, to  which  they  may  be,  therefore,  referred. 
The  religious  aspect  appears  more  in  the  universal 
hallowing  in  Genesis  than  in  the  more  national  estab- 
lishment among  the  Jews,  where  mere  rest  from 
labor  seems  more  prominent  than  religious  worship, 
or  that  holy  contemplation  of  the  divine  which  is  the 
living  thought  in  the  creative  account,  and  which 
comes  out  again  so  emphatically  in  the  Christian 
institution  as  more  suggestive,  than  the  Jewish,  of 
the  eternal  rest.  It  is  a  great,  though  very  common, 
mistake,  that  the  Jewish  aspect  of  the  sabbath  is  the 
more  severely  religious,  as  compared  with  the  Chris- 
tian, which  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be  more  free  in 
this  respect  Strict  as  the  Jewish  institution  was,  in 
its  prohibitions  of  labor,  it  was  in  fact  the  less  reli- 
^ous ;  it  had  less  of  holy  contemplation ;  it  had  no 
worship  prescribed  to  it ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  more 
tecular  than  the  primitive  or  the  Christian,  as  being 
enjoined  more  for  secular  ends,  namely  bodily  rest 


and  restoration  for  man  and  beast,  and  even  for  tlu 
land.  These,  indeed,  are  important  ends  still  remain- 
ing. The  connections  between  the  sabbatli  and  th« 
physical  constitution  of  man  form  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  general  argument,  but  as  they  bear  upon 
the  biblical  view  as  collateral  confirmation  ratbei 
than  as  connected  with  its  direct  sanctions,  we  would 
simply  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the  more  instruc 
tive  works  that  have  been  written  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

James  Aug.  Hesset:  "Sunday,  its  Origin,  His 
tory,  and  Present  Obligation"  (Bampton  Lectures 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford),  London. 
1860;  James  GiLFiLLAN :  "The  Sabbath  viewed  in 
the  Light  of  Reason,  Revelation,  and  History,  with 
Sketches  of  its  Literature,"  Edinburgh,  1862,  repub- 
lished by  the  N.  Y.  Sabbath  Committee  and  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  1862;  Philip 
Schaff:  "The  Anglo- American  Sabbath  (an  Essay 
read  before  the  National  Sabbath  Convention,  Sara- 
toga, Aug.  11,  1863),  New  York,  1863  (republished 
in  English  and  in  German  by  the  American  Tract 
Society);  Mark  Hopkins:  "The  Sabbath  and  Free 
Institutions"  (read  before  the  same  Convention), 
New  York,  1863;  Robeut  Cox:  "The  Literature  on 
the  Sabbath-Question,"  Edinburgh,  1865,  2  vols. 
On  the  practical  aspects  of  the  sabbath-question, 
comp.  the  Documents  prepared  and  published  by  the 
N.  Y.  Sabbath  Conunittee  from  1857  to  1867.— T.  L.J 
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if  on — Paradue — the  Paradisaical  Pair  and  the  Paradisaical  InstUuHons, — J%eocratie—JehonitiCi 


Chapter  XL  4-2S, 
A. — ^The  Earth  waiting  for  Man. 

4  These  are  the  generations  [geneaio^es]  *  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  thej 

were  created,  in  the  day  [here  the  six  days  are  one  day]  that  the  Lord  God  [not  God  Jehovah,  much 
less  God  the  Eternal.    Israel's  God  as  God  of  all  the  world]  made  tlie  earth  and  the  heavenS  [the  theo- 

5  oratic  heavens  are  completed  from  the  earth],  And  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew ;  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  [Adam]  to  till  the  groimd  [adamnhj. 

B. — The  Creation  of  the  Paradisaical  Man. 

6  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth  [including  the  sea]  and  watered  the  whole  face 

7  of  the  earth  [the  adamah  or  the  land].  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  *  a  living  souL 


C. — ^The  Creation  of  Paradise. 

8  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  [land  of  delight],  and  there  le 

9  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed :  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  tc 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of  life  also  in 

10  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and   the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     And  a  rivei 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  tV.e  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  intc 
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11  four  heads.     The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  [spreading];  that  is  it  which  compassetk 

12  [Trinds  through]  the  whole  land  of  Etavilah,  where  there  is  gold.     And  the  gold  of  thai 

13  land  is  good  [fiae]  ;  tliere  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon  [gushing],  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia  [cn«h] 

1  i  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel  [swift-flowing]  ;  that  is  it  which  gc^ith  towara 
the  East  of  Assyria.     And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates. 

D. — ^The  Paradise  Life. 

1 5  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it 

16  and  to  keep  it.     And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man  saving,  Of  every  tree  of  the 

17  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat  [b:xn  bz»].  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surel/ 
die  [non  n"<73]. 

E. — ^Paradisaical  Development  and  Institadon& 

i8         And  the  Lord  Grod  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  maice 

19  him  a  help  meet  for  him  [n;;: ,  his  contrast,  reflected  image,  his  other  i].  And  out  of  the  ground 
the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see' what  he  would  call  them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 

20  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not 

21  found  a  help  meet  for  him.     And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam, 

22  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof.  And 
the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman  and  brought  her 

23  unto  the  man.  And  Adam  said,  Tliis  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  * 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man  [i«c»a>,  man-ess,  because  taken 

24  from  itch,  man].     Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 

25  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  And  they  were  botli  naked,  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

[«  Vct.  4- — msri.  Eendered  by  Lange  gtnealogie*.  More  properly  gentraxiont  in  the  primary  sense,  and  without 
■ny  reference  to  time,  like  t?  ,  or  ytwti.  Birth*,  Greek  :  yrrurtit,  whence  the  name  of  the  book  in  the  Septuagint.  It  k 
directly  applied  to  births,  or  sacceesions  (one  thing,  or  event,  proceeding  from  another),  in  nature,  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  primary.    For  example,  see  Ps.  xc  2,  ^"iS"'    C**!"! ,  b^ore  the  monntarns  were  bom,  genaraied. — T.  Ik] 

\}  Ver.  7.— Lange  renders:  "nnd  go  ward  der  Hensch  eine  let-endige  Seele."  Luther  has  alfb.  The  Hebrov  "bam 
simply  "^n^^  ,  which  we  render  :  and  man  bteamt,  like  the  Vulgate  and  T.YY. ;  but  the  Terb  seems  to  have  an  rmpliinan^ 
which  Lange  rightly  aims  to  give,  and  to  nan  beoawit,  etc. :  tn  IkU  tpecial  manner,  namely  by  the  divine  inspiration 
directly ;  siiice  the  animals  also  are  called  rcn  ^B3  ,  Itrin^  soul,  though  their  life  comes  mediately  through  the  general 
life  of  nature  or  the  CT:5S  n'.l ,  as  mentioned  ch.  i.  2.    See  Ps.  dv.  29.— T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  19.— riS~b  ,  to  tee.  Lange :  "nm  zu  sehen."  Some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  raise  the  question  whether 
Ibis  has  for  its  subject  Ood  or  Adam.  If  the  latter,  then  riX~?  has  the  sense  ot  judging,  determining,  which  it  will  well 
Dcar.-T.  L.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CKITTCALk 

1.  The  present  section,  di.  iL  4-26,  is  cotmected 
with  the  one  that  follows  to  the  end  of  ch.  ilL,  by 
the  peculiar  divine  designation  of  Jehovah  Elohim. 
It  lias  also  a  still  closer  connection  with  ch.  iv.,  inas- 
much as  the  next  toledoth.  or  generations,  begin 
with  ch.  T.  1.  That,  however,  ch.  ii.  25  is  really  a 
■eparate  portion,  appears  from  the  strong  contrast  in 
which  the  history  of  the  fall,  ch.  iiL,  stands  to  the 
history  of  Paradise,  ch.  iL  Keil  denotes  the  whole 
diviaon,  even  to  the  next  toledoth  (ch.  v.  1),  as  the 
history  of  the  hciveos  and  the  earth.  Upon  the 
iompleting  of  the  creative  work,  ch.  L,  there  follows 
Qie  commencing  historical  development  of  the  world, 
with  the  history  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  three 


sections:  a.  Of  the  primitive  condition  of  man  in 
Paradise  (ch.  ii.  6-'25) ;  h.  of  the  fall  (ch.  iiL) ;  c  oi 
the  breaking  up  of  the  one  human  race  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  separately  disposed  races  (ch.  iv.).  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  ch.  ii.  there  is  not  yet  any  proper  beginning  of 
historical  development  in  the  strict  sense,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  chs.  iv. — vL  1-7  do  evidently  cohere  in  a 
definite  imity  presenting,  as  consequence  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  fall,  1.  the  unfolding  of  the  line  of  Cain, 
2.  the  unfolding  of  the  line  of  Seth,  and  3.  the  inter- 
folding  of  twth  lines  to  their  mutual  corruption.  So 
far,  therefore,  does  the  history  of  the  first  world  pro- 
ceed under  the  religious  paint  of  view.  But  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  go  on  from 
the  b^;inning  of  our  present  section  to  ch.  v.  Ii 
respect  to  this,  Keil  righilj  maintains  that  the  phrast 
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eleh  tholedoth  (these  the  generations)  must  be  the 
superscription  to  what  follows  (ver.  33).  The  ques- 
tion arises :  in  what  sense  ?  On  good  ground  does 
Keil  insist  that  toledoth  (a  noun  derived  from  the 
Hjphil  T^b""."! ,  in  the  construct  plural,  and  denoting 
properly  the  generations,  or  the  posterity  of  any  one) 
means  not  the  historical  origin  of  the  one  named  in 
the  genitive,  but  ever  the  history  of  the  generations 
and  the  life  that  proceeds  from  him — or  his  series  of 
descendants  (we  may  add)  as  his  own  genesis  still 
going  on  in  his  race.  This  word,  therefore,  in  its 
relation  to  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  denote  the  origi- 
nal beginning  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (Delilzsch 
thinks  otherwise),  but  only  the  historical  development 
of  heaven  and  earth  after  they  are  finished.  For  the 
toledoth  or  "  generations  of  Noah,"  for  example,  do 
not  denote  his  own  birth  and  begetting,  but  his  his- 
tory and  the  begetting  of  his  sons.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  human  history, 
from  ch.  ii.  to  the  end  of  ch.  iv.,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  history  of  the  earth  only,  but  also  of  the  hea- 
vens. And  in  a  mystical  sense,  truly.  Paradise  is 
aeaven  and  earth  together.  Let  us  now  keep  special- 
y  in  view  the  section  of  Jehovah  Elohim,  chs.  ii.  and 
lii.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  name  Jehovah 
Elohim  occurs  twenty  times  in  this  section  in  place 
of  filohim  that  had  been  used  hitherto  (the  excep- 
tions, ch.  iii.  1,  3,  5,  are  very  characteristic),  and 
that,  besides  this,  it  is  found  only  once  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Exod.  ix.  30),  the  significance  of  this  connec- 
tion becomes  very  clear.  When  once,  however,  the 
documentary  unity  of  the  Elohim  and  Jehovah  sec- 
tions is  clearly  entertained,  this  section  becomes  im- 
mediately a  declaration  that  the  Covenant-God  of 
Israel,  originally  the  Covenant-God  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, is  one  with  Elohim  the  God  of  all  the  world. 
Immediately,  too,  is  there  established  the  central 
stand-point  of  the  theocratic  spirit,  according  to 
which  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  all  the  world,  and 
Adam,  with  his  Paradise,  is  the  microcosmic  centre 
of  all  the  world  (in  respect  to  the  names  Jehovah  and 
Elohim,  see  Keil,  p.  35).  As  far  as  specially  con- 
cerns our  section,  ch.  ii.,  Knobel  gives  it  the  super- 
scription: "The  Creation,  Narration  Second."  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  here  the  genesis  of 
the  earth,  in  contrast  with  the  generative  series  that 
follows,  is  presented  according  to  the  principle  that 
determines  the  ordering  of  things ;  so  that  Adam,  as 
such  principle,  stands  at  the  head.  (It  is  according 
to  Aristotle's  proposition :  the  posterior  in  appear- 
ance, the  prior  in  idea.)  The  representation  must, 
indeed,  give  him  a  basis  in  an  already  existing  earth ; 
yet  still  for  the  paradisaical  earth  is  it  true  that  the 
earth  is  first  through  man.  The  paradisaical  earth 
with  its  institutions,  uniting  as  they  do  the  contrast 
of  heaven  and  earth,  or  rather  of  earth  and  heaven, 
«o  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  second  chapter.  For 
an  apprehension  of  this  contiast,  in  part  akin  to  and 
partly  variant,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  138.  From  the 
very  supposition  of  the  earth  as  existing,  it  appears 
that  the  author  presupposes  still  another  representa- 
tion of  the  creation,  and  that  the  present  is  only 
meant  to  give  a  supplement  from  another  side.  It  is 
Incorrect  to  say  here,  as  Knobel  does,  that  the  origin 
of  plants  in  general  goes  before  the  origin  of 
man. 

2.  Ver.  4.  The  construction  of  De  Wette  is  to 
this  effect:  "At  the  time  when  God  Jehovah  made 
eaitli  and  heaven,  there  was  no  shrub  of  the  field," 
e'^c.     Still  harsher  and  more  difficult  is  the  construc- 


tion of  Bunsen:  "At  the  time  when  God  the  Ev<» 
lasting  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  there  was  no 
yet  any  shrub  of  the  field  upon  the  earth,  and  d4 
herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprouted  (for  Jehovah  God 
had  not  yet  made  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  etc.)^ 
then  did  God  the  Everlasting  form  man,"  etc.  Both 
of  these  are  untenable  and  opposed  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  text.  (See  also  Delitzsch  and  Kei!  ) 
Ver.  4  is  indeed  not  altogether  easy.  On  the  day  iTt 
which  the  Lord  niade  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  that 
is,  on  the  one  great  day,  in  which  here  the  hexaeme- 
ron  is  included  (with  special  reference,  indeed,  to  its 
closing  period),  there  commenced  the  history  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  becoming  created— 
that  is,  in  the  same  period  in  which  they  became 
created.  Out  of  the  paradisaical  history :  Earth  and 
heaven,  arose  the  converse  history :  Heaven  and 
earth,  in  a  religious  sense,  just  as  in  a  genetic  sense 
there  was  the  same  order  from  the  beginning. 

8.  Vers.  5  and  6.  And  every  plant  oi  the 
field. — The  word  bs  with  the  negative  particle  is 
equivalent  to  the  German  ffar  nichts,  not  at  all.  The 
Hebrew  conjunction  1  leaves  it  at  first  view  unde- 
cided, whether  the  superscription  goes  on  so  as  to 
take  in  the  words,  and  every  herb,  etc.  And  yet,  on 
that  view,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  any  concluding 
sense.  The  most  probable  view,  therefore,  is  that 
which  regards  the  conjunction  as  merely  a  transition 
particle,  and  passes  it  over  in  the  translation.  Ac- 
cording to  Knobel  and  others  this  narration  is  actual- 
ly at  variance  with  that  of  ch.  i.,  as,  for  example,  in 
its  view  of  the  dryness  of  the  earth  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plants,  etc.  (see  ver.  22),  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  another 
narrator.  In  regard  to  this  assumption  of  differei.t 
documents,  we  may  refei-  to  the  Introduction  (for  the 
modes  of  representation  in  the  Jehovistic  portions, 
see  Knobel,  p.  23 ;  likewise  the  head  Literature,  p. 
24).  The  designed  unity  of  both  representations 
appears  from  the  manner  and  way  in  which,  even 
according  to  Knobel,  the  second  of  these  narrations, 
in  many  of  its  references,  presupposes  the  firs^t.  The 
full  explanation  of  this  unity  becomes  obvious  from 
the  harmonic  contrast  which  arises  when  the  univer- 
sal creation  of  the  world  is  regarded  from  the  ideal 
stand-point  of  the  Jehovah  behef  (see  John  xvii.  5 ; 
Eph.  i.  4).  The  author  carries  us  back  to  the  time 
of  the  hexaemeron,  when  no  herb  of  the  field  had 
yet  grown.  Nevertheless  there  is  not  meant  by  this 
the  beginning  of  the  third  creative  day,  but  the  time 
of  the  sixth.  The  apparent  contradiction,  however, 
disappears,  when  we  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  ex- 
pression '■'■  of  the  field,'"  and  by  the  herbs  and  plants 
of  the  field  that  are  here  meant,  understand  the  nobler 
species  of  herbs  that  are  the  growth  of  culture.  In 
opposition  to  Delitzscli,  Keil  correctly  distinguishes 
between  mo  and  y^if..  Delitzsch  has  not  suffi- 
ciently removed  the  difficulty  that  arises  when  we 
carry  back  the  date  of  this  to  the  time  before  vegeta- 
tion existed.  There  would  be  (apparent)  contradic- 
tion (he  admits)  between  the  two  narratives,  but  not 
an  inexphcable  one — then  it  is  no  contradiction  at 
all.  It  is  the  paradisaical  plants,  therefore;  thi  se 
did  not  yet  exist;  for  they  presuppose  man.  See 
other  interpretations  in  Lance's  "  Positive  Dogmat- 
ic," p.  242.  Keil  connects  our  interpretation  with 
that  of  Baumgarten:  "By  the  beivg  ot  the  plant  is 
denoted  its  growth  and  geimination."  Tliis  is  e^ci 
wont  to  follow  very  soon  after  the  planting  of  th( 
germ.     By  assuming,  indeed,  a  certain  emphasis  ox 
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flie  verba  n'Tii  and  noX"" ,  we  may  get  the  sense: 
the  herb3  of  the  field  were  not  yet  rightly  grown,  the 
plant  was  not  yet  come  to  Us  perfection  of  form  or 
feature,  because  the  conditions  of  culture  were  as  yet 
wanting.     But  this  thought  connects  itself  more  or 
less   with   that   of  plants   produced  by  cultivation, 
which,  as  such,  presuppose  the  existence  of  man. — 
Had  not  catised  it  to  rain. — To  the  human  culti- 
Tation  oi"  the  world  belong  two  distinct  things :  first 
the  rain  trom  heaven  together  with  sunshine,  and 
■econdly  the  labor  and  care  of  man.     Both  condi- 
tions fail  as  yet,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  comes  in 
the  first  mode  of  nurture.     The  fog  vapor  that  arose 
from  the  earth  (ha-aretz,  including  the  seaj  waters 
the  earth-soil  (the  adamah).     It  is  rightly  inferred 
from   ver.  6  that  the  vapor  which  arose  from  the 
earth  indicates  the  first  rain.     If  it  means  that  the 
mist  then  first  arose  from  the  earth,  there  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  thereby  the  form  of  rain,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  some  extraordinary  fall  of  the  dew. 
From  this  place,  and  from  the  history  of  the  flood 
(especially  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow),  it  was 
formerly  inferred  that  until  the  time  of  the  deluge 
uo  rain  had  actually  fallen.     But  from  the  fact  that 
the  rainbow  was  first  made  a  sign  of  the  covenant 
for  Noah,  it  does  not  at  all  Ibllow  that  it  had  not 
actually  existed  before ;  just  as  little  as  it  follows 
from  the  sign  of  the  starry  night  which  Abraham  re- 
ceived (Gen.   XV.),  that  there  had   been  no  starry 
aight  before,  or  from  the  institution  of  the  covenant- 
sign  of  circumcision,  that  circumcision  had  not  ear- 
lier existed  as  a  popular  usage  (two  points  which 
the  Eiiistle  of  Barnabas  has  well  distinguished,  al- 
though the  critics  have  partially  failed  in  understand- 
ing it.     Epistle  of  Barnabas  ix.).     A  similar  view 
must  be  taken  of  the  previous  natural  history  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  of  the  dove,  and  of  the  eucharistic 
supper ;  they  were  ever  earlier  than  the  sacramental 
appointment.     In  fact,  there  is  in  this  place  no  ex- 
press mention  made  of  niin  proper,  and  it  may  well 
suggest  here  one  of  those  heavy  falls  of  dew  that 
take  place  in  the  warmer  climates.     Our  text  may 
fairly  mean,  not  that  the  rain  was  a  mere  elementary 
phenomenon,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  divinely 
ordered  economy  of  human  cultivation  in  its  inter- 
change with  the  labor  of  man.     The  most  we  can 
Bay  is,  that  the  watering  of  the  soil  was  a  precondi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  man  himself.     Just  as  cultiva- 
tion after  this,  so  must  also,  primarily,  the  cultiva 
tor  of  the  soil  come  into  existence  under  the  dew  of 
heaven.     Moreover,  the  earthly  organization  of  man 
consists,  in  good  part,  of  water.     The  words  Adam 
and  adamah  are  used  here,  a^  we  may  well  beUeve, 
to  denote  a  close  relationship  of  kiiL     As  Adam,  how- 
ever, is  not  simply  from  the  earth  (ha-aretz),  so  the 
adamah  is  not  simply  the  theocratic  earth-soil  pre- 
pared by  the  God  who  created  man.     Adam  is  the 
man  in  his  relation  to  the  earth,  and  so  is  adamah 
the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man. 

[XOTE   OS   THE    SUMMART  OF  THE   FiBST  CkKaTIVK 

Accoc-NT  IN  THE  Secosd. — Kuobcl  has  to  admit  the 
internal  evidence  showing  that  this  second  account 
recognizes  the  first  and  is  grounded  upon  it,  thereby 
disproving  the  probabihty  of  a  contrariety  either  in- 
tended or  unseen.  The  attempt,  however,  of  Lange, 
and  of  others  cited,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  difficul- 
ties, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  giving  full  satisfac- 
tion. Another  method,  therefore,  may  be  proposed, 
which  we  think  is  the  one  that  would  most  obvious- 
,y  commend  itself  to  the  ordinary  reader  who  believed 


in  the  absolute  tmfhfnlness  of  the  account,  and  kae» 
nothing  of  any  documentary  theory.     The  two  narra 
tives  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  story.     The  sec 
ond  is  by  the  same  author  as  the  first,  or  by  one  il 
perfect  harmony  with  him,  and  evidently  referring  tc 
all  that  had  been  previously  said  as  the  ground-work 
of  what  is  now  to  be  more  particularly  added  respett. 
ing  man,  and  which  may  be  called  the  special  sub> 
ject  of  this  second   part.     Hence   the  preparatory 
recapitulation,  just  as  Xenophon  in  each  book  of  th« 
Anabasis  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding.    This  reference  to  the  previous  account  thaa 
commences :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  ht-a- 
vens  and  the  earth  " — that  is,  as  has  been  already 
told.     That  mbn  refers  to  the  creative  growths, 
births,  evolutions,  or  whatever  else  we  might  call 
them,  would  be  the  first  and  most  obvious  thought 
When  told  that  they  mean  the  generations  of  Adam, 
as  subsequently  given,  and  this  because  "  Paradise  is 
heaven   and   earth   together,"  or  "Adam   with   his 
Paradise  is  the  microcosmic  centre  of  the  world,"  we 
admit  the  justness  and  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  but 
find  it  difficult  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exposition. 
Again,  whoever  will  examine  the  uses  of  n^x  (these) 
m  NoLDics'  "  Concordance,"  will  find  that  it  refers 
as  often,  and  perhaps  oftener,  to  what  precedes  than 
to  what  follows.     The  context  alone  determines,  and 
here  it  decidedly  points  to  the  first  chapter.     There 
is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  taking  it  both  ways,  as  a 
subscription  to  the  first  passage,  or  as  a  superscrip- 
tion to  the  second,  at  the  same  time.     That  "the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  moans 
the  previous  creative  account,  and  not  that  which 
comes  after,  would  seem  to  be  decided  by  the  words 
immediately  added,  rx-;in2,  "in  their  bemg  creat- 
ed " — "  in  the  day  (that  is,  the  time  or  period  taken 
as  a  whole)  of  the  Lord  God's  making  the  earth  and 
heavens."     To  seek  for  mysteries  here  in  the  trans- 
position of  the  words  "  earth  and  heavens,"  would  be 
like  a  similar  search   by  the   Jewish    Masorites  of 
something  occult   in  the  little  n  (N-"rT  'n)  of  the 
word  cx"!~nr.     Either  the  whole  previous  time  ia 
referred  to,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  earUest  part 
of  it,  before  not  only  man  but  vegetation  adso.     Or, 
in  tlie  day,  may  mean,  as  some  have  thought,  the 
first  day,  when  the  material  of  the  earth  and  heavens 
had  been  created,  but  all  was  yet  unformed.     Xow 
this  seems  to  be  very  much  what  is  meant  by  what 
follows  in  vers.  5  and  6.     In  the  day  when  God  made 
the  earth  and  heavens ;  here  the  writer  might  have 
stopped,  so  far  as  his  main  design  was  concerned, 
and  gone  on  immediately  to  give  the  intended  more 
particular  account  of  man;  but  he  is  led  to  enlaige 
his  recapitulating  summary  by  an  addition  that  may 
be  regai-ded  either  as  parenthetical  or  exegetical — 
"  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  every  shrub  of  the  field 
before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  before  it 
grew,"  etc.     He  puts  the  greatest  and  the  smallrat 
things  together  to  denote  totality.     All  was  made 
before  man.     And  then,  to  make  the  language  mor« 
emphatic  in  the  assertion  of  its  being  a  divine  work, 
and  that  it  was  before  man,  who  is  excluded  from  all 
agency  in  its  production,  it  is  further  declared  that 
this  first  appearance  of  the  v^etable  world  was  not, 
in  its  origin,  an  ordinary  production  of  nature  (such 
as  growth  produced  by  rain),  and  was  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  human  cultivation.     It  had  not  yet  rained 
in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  the  regular  pro<liictioD 
and  reproduction  of  the  seasons  had  not  yet  tok  a 
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place,  and  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground.  It 
was  after  this  first  supernatural  vegetation  that  the 
Irrigating  processes  commenced,  when  God  made  "  a 
law  for  the  rain  ("i^S5  ph ,  legem  pluviis,  Job 
xxviii.  26),  and  caused  the  mist  to  go  up  (the  evapora- 
tion and  condensation)  that  watered  the  whole  face 
of  the  rranx,  the  earth's  soil  This  assertion  of 
Bupemaiural  growths  being  premised  as  antecedent 
summary,  the  writer  immediately  proceeds  to  the 
main  and  direct  subject  of  this  second  section :  "iS^*i , 
and  after  this  (as  is  demanded  by  the  '■  conversive 
denoting  sequence  of  event)  the  Lord  God  formed 
man." 

The  language  is  irregular  and  parenthetical,  but 
artless  and  clear,  at  least  in  its  general  design.  The 
terms  employed  are  those  that  a  writer  with  those 
primitive  conceptions  would  use  in  impressing  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural.  The  first  plants  were  made 
to  grow  without  that  help  of  rain  and  of  human  cul- 
tivation which  they  now  require.  A  striking  differ- 
mce  between  this  and  the  first  account  is  that  it  is 
wholly  unchronological,  just  as  would  be  expected  in 
a  summary  or  a  recapitulation.  It  is  an  introduction 
to  man,  as  showing  briefly  what  was  done  for  him 
before  he  is  brought  into  the  world,  and  then  what 
follows  is  wholly  confined  to  him.  Thus  viewed, 
there  is  the  strongest  internal  evidence  that  the  two 
accounts  are  from  one  and  the  same  author,  who  has 
neither  desire  nor  motive  to  enlarge  upon  what  he 
had  previously  said.  It  is  the  style  of  one  who 
understands  himself,  and  who  has  no  fear  of  being 
misunderstood,  or  taken  for  another,  by  his  reader. 

Perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  whole  case  would  be 
gained  by  making  a  fair  paraphrase,  which  is  only 
putting  it  into  a  more  modern  style  of  language  and 
conception :  '  Such  were  the  generations  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  in  that  early  day  when  God  made 
not  only  the  great  earth  and  heavens,  but  even  the 
lowly  shrub  and  plant — made  them  by  His  own  divine 
word — made  them  wiien  they  yet  were  not  (as  Raschi 
gives  the  sense  of  Dili  ,  without  preceding  causality) 
without  the  aid  of  rain — before  the  rain  and  before 
any  human  cultivation.  For  it  was  after  this  early 
day  (1  in  ^X■^  being  grammatically  both  illative  and 
denoting  sequence)  that  the  mists  began  to  go  up 
(nby,  the  unconnected  future  form  here  denoting 
series,  habit,  or  continuance,  see  Job  i.  5  ;  Judg.  xiv. 
li»;  Ps.  xxxii.  4),  from  which  come  the  descending 
rains  that  now  water  the  earth.  And  it  was  after  all 
this  that  the  Lord  God  made  man,  his  body  from  the 
earth  (from  nature),  his  spirit  from  His  own  divine 
irispiration  ;  and  tfitis  it  was  that  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul.' 

The  ^X  or  mist  here  that  went  up  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  rain  itself.  It  is  the  same  process, 
and  that  the  word  is  to  be  so  regarded  is  evident 
from  its  use,  Job  xxxvi.  27  :  "For  He  maketh  small 
the  drops  of  water,  when  they  pour  down  the  rain  of 
its  vapor^''  nsb  *i::t3  ipt^.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  n"l!J  bs  (ver.  4)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  object 
of  r'^'J? ,  ver.  3,  as  it  commonly  is,  or  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  what  follows,  so  aa  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  verbal  force  that  is  in  C"ia .  This 
word  is  not  well  rendered  before,  as  though  a  thing 
eould  be  before  it  was,  unless  in  an  ideal  sense, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  the  writer's  meaning 
here.     The  being  in  the  earth  was  essential  to  its 


being  a  plant ;  otherwise  it  is  but  the  idolon  or  imagf 
of  a  plant,  according  to  the  crude  and  untenable  view 
that  would  represent  God  as  outwardly  or  mechau> 
cally  making  it  and  then  putting  it  in  the  earth  to  b€ 
brought  forth  (see  Introduction  to  the  First  Chapter, 

p. ).     The  word  cna ,  says  Raschi,  is  equivalent 

to  K^  *1S ,  U7itil  not,  or,  not  yet,  and  contains  a  ver- 
bal assertive  force.  So  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  render* 
it,  and  the  Syriac  by  a  similar  idiom,  )]  %>_ftSg^. 

It  would  then  read :  And  as  for  the  shrub,  it  (was) 
not  yet  in  the  earth,  the  herb  had  not  yet  begun  tc 
grow ;  thus  giving  to  C^a  the  force  of  a  negative 
verb,  like  "|''J<,  only  with  the  idea  of  time.  And 
then,  with  this  negative  force  in  C~;a ,  the  ^D ,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  makes  a  universal  nega- 
tive of  the  strongest  kind,  being  equivalent  to  gar 
nichtx,  as  Lange  says — nothing  at  all.  Thus  the  ex- 
pression :  every  shrub  was  root,  etc.,  which  with  us 
would  be  a  particular  or  partial  negative  equivalent 
to  not  every,  is  the  widest  universal  in  the  Hebrew  : 
In  the  day  of  God's  making  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
vens, when  (as  1  may  well  be  rendered)  there  was  not 
the  least  sign  of  shrub  or  plant  growing  in  the  earth. 
See  LuD.  de  Died  :   Critica  Sacra,  in  loc. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  the  view  of  Delitzsch,  though 
he  still  seems  to  have  some  perplexities  about  the 
time.  We  get  clear,  however,  of  the  difficulties  of 
Lange  and  others.  There  is  no  need  of  bringing  thii 
vegetation  down  to  the  sixth  day,  and  referring  it  tc 
the  growth  of  cultivated  plants  from  the  adamah. 
The  language  will  not  bear  it.  In  like  manner  there 
is  disposed  of  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  that  the  plants  barely  came  to  the  surface  on 
the  third  day,  but  for  the  want  of  rain  did  not  come 
forth  and  reach  their  perfection  until  the  sixth. 
Maimonides  says  justly,  that  this  is  against  the  f  osi- 
tive  declaration  that  the  "  earth  did  bring  tliemfo-th  " 
(ch.  i.  12).  In  refuting  it,  however,  he  lays  tho  em- 
phasis onmr,  the  field,  in  distinction  fro  n  the 
earth  generally,  and  so  regards  it  as  spoken  of  culti- 
vated plants.  But  this  seems  forced,  ard  tliert 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  the  word  fT'C ,  whic'i  is  esp<, 
cially  used  of  uncultivated  growths,  as  of  ti  e  dcsor ,, 
Job  XXX.  4,  7,  or  of  the  wild  bushes  in  tht  •.>  ilderm-^a 
of  Beer-Sheba,  Gen.  xxi.  15. 

See  the  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  Accountp  in 
Wordsworth,  Murphy,  and  Jacobus.  The  troi  ole 
springs  from  the  assuming  of  a  chronology,  and  en- 
deavoring to  find  it,  when  the  chief  (oature  of  this 
second  narrative,  or  of  the  summary  that  preced«  s  it, 
is  its  wholly  unchronological  charact«T.  There  a  no 
time  in  it.  The  near  and  the  renv»te  are  brought 
together:  In  the  day  when  God  mide  the  h  avens 
and  the  earth,  from  the  firmament  down  to  th'  shrub 
— or,  when  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  plant  in  the 
earth — made  them  by  His  divin'i  word,  befo  e  there 
was  any  rain  (compare  Prov.  viii.  24,  r'S'^JC  "pSO 
CTD  ■'■1233 ,  when  there  were  no  fountains  full  of 
water),  though  afterwards  "He  made  a  la^  for  the 
rain,"  and  the  mists  went  up  and  descended  to  fer- 
tilize  the  earth,  etc.  This  absence  of  rain  wa« 
somewhere  in  this  summed-up  day  of  c. -cation ;  it* 
place,  however,  is  not  fixed  in  th'!  series,  and  it  it 
alluded  to  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  connection 
with  the  plants  as  originating  froi.  a  bi^^her  causality 
— T.  L.] 

4.  Ver.  1.  The  Lord  GoJ  ft/rmed  man.— 
Knobel :  "  As  the  principal  .t«-tio.i  of  the  earth  th» 
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author  has  him  creat«d  before  all  his  fellow-crea- 
tures." This  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  represen- 
tation evidently  has  in  view  no  genealogical  or  chro- 
nolc^cal  order.  It  only  presents  him  as  the  chief 
divine  thought,  at  the  head  of  the  Paradise-creation. 
**  In  respect  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  divine-form- 
cl  man  the  first  chapter  says  nothing ;  it  only  indi- 
cates that  man  is  of  a  higher,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  an  oarthly  nature,  without  being  a  product  of  the 
earth-  But  now,  on  the  threshold  of  a  history  rising 
and  revealing  its  ptirposes,  there  is  need  to  know 
something  more  particular  in  respect  to  bis  mode  of 
origin,  so  that,  along  with  the  fact  of  his  existence, 
we  may  understand  his  established  relation  to  God, 
to  the  surrounding  vegetable  and  animal  world,  and 
to  the  earth  in  general."  Delitzsch.  The  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  all  correctness,  represents 
the  nature  of  man,  in  respect  to  his  bodily  substance, 
■s  earthly;  and  just  so  does  physiology  determine. 
In  the  matter  of  his  body  man  consists  of  eanhly 
elements ;  in  a  wider  sense  he  is  out  of  the  earth 
(ch.  xviiL  27  ;  Ps.  ciii.  14),  and  at  his  death  he  goes 
back  to  his  mother-earth  (ch.  iiu  19,  23;  Job  x.  9; 
xxxiv.  15;  Pa.  cxlvi  i;  Ecclesiastes  iii.  20;  xii.  7). 
"According  to  the  classical  myth  Prometheus  formed 
the  first  man  of  earthy  and  watery  material  (Apollo- 
donis,  Ovid,  Juvenal),  and  in  the  same  manner  Vul- 
can made  the  first  woman  (Pandora)  out  of  earth 
(Heaiod).  In  other  places  the  ancients  represent 
man  as  generated  out  of  the  earth  (Plato  in  the  Kri- 
tUuj  and  others,  Virgil)  as  well  as  the  beasts." 
KnobeL  The  name  Adam  docs  not  denote  precisely 
one  taken  from  the  earth  (y"iS,  yrrriyr,s\  but  one 
formed  from  the  adamah,  the  soil  of  cultivation  in  its 
paradisaical  state;  just  as  the  Latin  homo  from 
humut,  and  the  Greek  xoIkos  from  X'*^^^  do  not  refer 
back  to  the  earth-matter  generally,  but  to  the  earth- 
soil  as  adapted  to  cultivation.  This  derivation  from 
adamah  is  adopted  by  most  (Kimchi,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  others).  On  the  contrary,  others,  after  Josephus, 
derive  the  word  from  the  verb  C^X ,  to  be  red,  with 
reference  to  the  ruddy  color  of  man,  or  the  reddish 
soil  of  Palestine.  Knobel,  again,  explains  it,  with 
Ludolf,  from  the  .Ethiopian  dx ,  to  be  pUasani, 
agreeable,  according  to  which  it  would  denote  some- 
^ing  of  comely   form.*     One  Jewish  Doctor,  and 

•  [WTiy  should  we  go  to  the  remote  ithiopic  here,  and 
take  a  secondary  sense  of  a  secondary,  when  the  primary 
derivation  seems  to  lie  right  before  ns  in  the  Hebrew: 
CHX  from  rratX  ,  man  from  the  earth,  whether  homo  be 
lk«A  kmmuM  or  not.  The  reasoning  of  Gesenins  will  not 
Ixaur  doee  examination.  "  There  most  have  been  a  name 
far  man,"  he  says,  "much  earlier  (ai u//o  aniiquior)  Uian 
the  tradition  of  tne  Mosaic  cosmogony."  As  far,  however, 
as  we  cas  leanx  anything  of  the  fit^  history  of  the  race, 
from  whatever  sooroe  derived  (biblical,  heathen,  or  mytho- 
logical), cosmogonies,  or  notions  about  oosnogonies,  belonged 
to  the  earliest  human  thinking,  and  raigfat  as  well  hare  for- 
""♦'"^  the  ground  of  the  most  popular  namos  as  anything 
■Ise.  The  question,  however,  is  not  about  "  a  name  "  for 
Bian  (any  name^  but  thi*  name  Adam  wh'ch  seems  the 
tstablished  one  in  the  Hebrew  books.  What  more  natural 
origin  than  the  tradittonal  eoold  there  have  been,  even  with- 
•at  deriving  it  from  a  cosmogony  ?  Xames  ever  have  a 
"vason  for  them,  thonjdi  that  reason,  in  many  cases,  may  be 
<oet  or  undiscoverable.  Tbcy  are  given  frvm  that  &uH  or 
onality  which  most  impresses  ns  in  the  tiling  named.  Man 
k  ever  returning  to  the  earth,  and  this  migbt  easily  snggest 
tha  name,  and  the  idea,  too,  that  in  some  way  he  also  came 
out  of  the  earth :  "  Who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,"  ""E? 
•IBS^,  (}«n.  xviiL  27 ;  Job  ttt  19;  Ps.  dii.  14.  Bomo 
and  Ammiu  certainly  suggest  each  other,  and  the  etymology 
fe  not  wholly  impaired  by  the  n  in  the  genitive.  Those 
■Knes  .^rc  most  impressive  and  likely  to  be  most  ancient 
Jwt  are  takeu  from  t!ie  sorrowful  aspect  of  humanity.  Such 


after  him  Eichhom  and  Richers,  would  make  th 
word  =T  (Ezek.  xix.  10  =  P*«T)  the  etymologic*, 
grotmd,  and  would,  therefore,  give  it  pre-eminently 
the  meaning  of  image  or  likeness.  The  two  firei 
expLmations  are  in  so  far  one  as  the  primitive  con- 
templation saw  the  reflection  of  the  reddish  earth  in 
the  glow  of  the  ruddy  cheek  or  in  the  color  of  the 
blood.  In  this  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  earth- 
ly lowliness  of  man,  as  thereby  expressed,  becomes 
modified  by  the  superior  excellence  of  the  primitive 
paradisaical  earth.  First  after  the  fall  does  it  thus 
properly  become  the  lowliness  of  this  lower  earth. 
As,  therefore,  in  respect  to  one  half,  the  lower  de» 
cent  of  the  outward  htmiaa  nature  is  expressed  bj 
the  name  Adam,  so  also,  on  the  other  side,  there  is 
the  hidden  nobleness  of  the  adamah,  and  the  destiny 
of  man  to  draw  the  adamah  along  with  it  in  its 
development  to  a  higher  life.  In  respect  to  the 
Greek  word  for  man,  iybptairos  (=  i  &rm  adpiy,  the 

is -the  case  with  that  other  Hebrew  appellation  for  man, 
C*3X  ,  weoi,  tide,  afflititd.  Compare  it  with  Homer's 
PpoTw.  (.mnrtalety,  which  he  seems  so  food  of  using,  and  ia 
similar  connections  of  thought,  w* X  ,  although  having  the 
more  exalting  sense  when  in  contrast  witli  CIS  (see  Pa. 
xlir.  3 ;  Is.  ii.  9 ;  v.  15>,  is  clearly  allied  to  tTIX  (the  n  lost 
or  compensated  by  the  long  vowel).  The  plural  C  wIX  , 
the  n  in  the  Arabic  . •Lw*ji  >  '■^  iu  the  Arabic  name  te 
woman    -jo\  =  ITSX  ,  show  this  beyond  a  doubt.    Tlw 

first  name  for  man,  or  the  more  common  one,  would  not  be 
from  strength,  or  from  a  ruddy  color.  These  do  not  ditiiit- 
guitk  bim,  at  least,  to  the  eaootions.  They  are  not  snch  aa 
would  affect  the  aool,  like  his  aorrowful  return  to  the  earth. 
Afterwards,  when  be  fot]^  ^^w^^f  in  his  pridc^  and  began 
to  boast,  he  might  call  himself  1^3  p"'S5),  rir,  iv^p-hero, 
tirong  one — but  these  names  are  aot  the  primitive  ones. 
Least  of  all  would  he  think  of  calling  himself  attmtilbig 
according  to  Knobel' s  notion,  that  ia^  fleatmtl,  mgreeaUe, 
kmndtowe  one.  Certainly  not,  if  his  |«iiiiilite  ec«>diii<i 
were  that  which  the  "  higher  eritidan,"  in  ^»ite  of  histoty 
as  well  as  of  revelation,  is  determined  it  shall  be.  The 
squalid  dweller  in  the  cave,  surrounded  by  wolves,  and 
bones,  and  stone-axes,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  hia 
beastly  oompanioos,  would  be  the  last  one  to  be  called,  oa 
who  would  think  of  nailing  himself.  Hie  a^rteartle  one,  asoofd- 
ing  to  this  derivation  for  which  the  rationalists  go  to  the 
.Ethiopic, 

The  same  thotight  of  depression,  lowliness,  and  depend- 
ence, may  be  traced,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  Ureek 
sKtfptnrec  as  contrasted  with  the  later  unjp.  The  etymology 
fevmed  by  lAiige,  o  mrm  Upiw,  is  nnt^iable.  So  we  may 
<ay  of  the  kindred  one  aometiines  given,  atm  rpisuw  inf** 
turning  the  eye  upward,  to  denote  the  pmud  ""■"■■■■"lit 
look  (oomp.  OvTD :  Jfefffat.  lib.  i.  83).  It  is  not  only  nqphil> 
ological,  but  also  too  artificial  for  a  common  name,  thoag^ 
it  might  do  for  a  poetical  epithet.  It  would  rather  seem  to 
come  directly  from  rpe^,  to  feed,  nourish,  l/ring  up.  The 
alpha  is  probaUy  an  article,  as  contra<:ted  in  m  rtpmwmt,  or 
euH^pwrof  with  the  rough  aspirate  and  the  nun  euphooie. 
'Av^pMS-ot.  man.  a  nursling,  a  foundling,  a  c^  ild  of  earth  and 
nature.  So  from  the  same  verb  is  0pc/i>ui,  often  used  for  the 
feeb'e  young  of  animals,  and  so  applied,  especially  by  the 
comic  poets,  to  a  feeble,  worthless  man.  In  this  way  we 
account  for  what  otherwise  seems  strange,  the  contemptuoua 
use  of  irOpm-moi  as  distinguished  from  ir^p  \  as  m  <u^pMw«, 
Oh  frllow.  Oh  poor  ereotnre ! 

The  higher  we  ascend  in  language,  the  more  ntnneroua, 

in  all  departments,  as  well  as  the  more  impressive,  do  we 

find  names  derived  from  tnis  sense  of  human  frailty.    It  ia 

the  wailing  cry  called  out  of  man  by  a  feelicg  of  the  contrast 

between  his  hopes  and  his  apparentl;^  dark  earthly  destiiw 

— between  his  ideal  and  his  actual,  hiis  young  vigorooa  lia 

and  the  certainty  of  the  death  that  awaits  him.    "  Who  aa 

but  dust  and   a$hes:"     Notwithstanding  what  Geaemim 

would  maratain  in  respect  to  its  improbafailitT,  this  at]^  oi 

naming  belongs  to  the  earliest  patriardial  q)cech.    WheUicR 

it  was  before  or  af^er  any  oosmogonJcal  tzaditions  (a  ques* 

tion  on  which  (^estenius  and  Knobd  would  seem  to  lay  sc 

,  much  str«s?>  it  certainly  poin's  to  an  older  idea  as  its  origin ; 

I  and  what  more  likely  to  have  been  such  than  the  Scriprurt 

i  livored  derivation  on  which  «  e  have  been  Iwelling ! — T.  Ik 
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apward  looking),  compare  Dklitzsch,  p.  141,  and 
Knobkl,  p.  25  So  also  for  the  Indo-Geimanic  Mensch, 
in  the  Sanscrit  manu  (from  mna,  to  think,  related  to 
mnnaa,  spirit),  see  the  notes  in  Delitzsch,  p.  619. 
The  translations  of  IBS' ,  diist,  also  clay,  soil  (Lev. 
xiy.  42,  45 ;  English  Version,  mortar),  are  exegeti- 
t«I;  Vulgate:  De  limo  ierrce ;  Luther:  Out  of  the 
cartk-clod ;  Synimachus  and  Theodolion:  x"""  ^^^ 
rfis  dSa/ua,  God  formed  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  The  verb  IS^  must  certainly  have  its  em- 
phatic distinction  here  from  S{n3  and  nias.  It  de- 
notes the  curious  structure  of  man  according  to  his 
idea,  as  an  act  of  the  divine  conscious  wisdom  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  13;  Pro  v.  viii.  31). — And  breathed  into 
his  nostrils. — "  The  inbreathing  takes  place  through 
the  nostrils ;  for  this  is  the  organ  of  the  breath,  but 
the  breath  itself  is  the  expression  and  sign  of  the 
inward  existing  life.  From  the  breath  of  God  comes 
the  life  of  man  (Job  xxxiii.  4;  Is.  xlii.  5),  and  the 
breath  in  the  nostrils  of  man  is  the  divine  breathing 
(Job  xxvii.  3).  In  a  similar  manner  does  the  Chal- 
iaic  myth  m!ik¥the  creature  to  be  formed  of  earthy 
matter  and  the  divine  blood  ;  the  blood  is  taken  for 
the  seat  of  life  (see  ch.  ix.  4)."  Knobel.  The  ex- 
pression evidently  presents  the  formative  agency  of 
God  in  an  anthropomorphic  form.  There  is  the 
mouth  of  God  and  the  nostrils  of  the  man  as  he 
comes  into  existence ;  it  is  as  though  He  had  waked 
him  into  life  with  a  kiss  (compare  1  Kings  xvii.  21). 
It  evidently  means  the  iinpartation  of  the  divine  hfe, 
on  which  depends  tlie  div.ne  kinsmanship  of  man 
(Acts  xvii.  28,  29).  '  n^r:  (from  =f:),  breath,  spirit, 
breath  of  the  spirit,  breath  of  man,  life  of  the  spirit, 
is  more  specific  than  mi ,  more  universal  than  ITEJ , 
but  may  be  interchanged  with  both,  as  sometliing 
that  stands  between  them ;  yet  only  in  relation  to 
man.  Here  it  evidently  denotes  something  which  is 
common  both  to  God  and  man,  something  which 
goes  forth  from  God  and  enters  into  man — God's 
*'  breath  of  life,"  that  is,  the  spirit  of  God  in  its  active 
self-motion,  as  in  man  it  calls  out  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, the  spirit  of  his  life,  but  none  the  less  as  the 
Bpurit  in  its  actual  personality,  f  The  Mtqu-'S  ,  or  breath 
of  God,  has  the  predicate  C^"in  (life  or  lives)  from 
the  adjective  r.»n  (ch.  i.),  in  order  to  distinguish 
primarily  the  living  subject,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  Ufe  itself.  The  life,  in  its  most  intensive  sense,  is 
the  unity  of  the  life  in  all  living  persons,  and  in  any 
living  thing ; — it  is  the  personality.  ISs:  (from  ffiE: , 
to  breathe),  the  Ufe's  breath,  the  soul  of  life,  anima, 
«(/uxT),  the  piinciple  of  the  animal  vitality,  and,  in 
this  respect,  the  life  itself;  in  a  wider  sense  it  is 
animus,  the  personal  spiritual  soul,  the  psychical 
aflFectioii,  the  man  himself.  In  our  text  it  denotes 
the  man  in  his  totality  as  living  soul.  In  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  the  human  figure  out  of  dust 
from  the  earth-soil,  and  the  animation  of  this  figure 
thro. gh  the  impartation  of  the  life  from  Goil,  does 
man  become  a  Uving  soul.  For  the  psychology  of 
the  passage,  see  the  Fundamental  Ideas. 

5.  Ver.  8.  Planted  a  garden  in  Eden. — As 
^ehovah-God  (farther  on,  vers.  15  and  16)  is  named 
•a  the  establisher  of  the  order  of  life,  of  natural 
science,  or  of  the  human  knowledge  of  it  (ver.  19), 
of  marriage  and  the  law  of  the  family  (vers.  21,  24), 
as  the  judge  and  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  prom- 
ise and  of  the  moral  conflict  on  the  earth,  of  the 
earthly  state  of  sorrow  and  discipline  (ch.  iii.  7), 
and,  finally,  as   the  immediate  director  of  human 


chastity  and  the  author  of  the  human  clotiiing  (ver 
21),  so  also  here,  in  the  beginning,  is  He  represented 
as  the  first  Planter,  the  Founder  of  human  cvllvrn^ 
which  is  as  yet  identical  with  the  human  cultus  or 
worship.  DeUtzsch  transfers  this  planting  to  the 
time  of  the  first  vegetable  creation  (p.  146j;  but 
this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  text,  which 
does  not  relate  things  chronologically,  and  presup- 
poses the  creation  of  man.  In  consequence  of  the 
previous  preparation  for  the  future  of  man  in  the 
bedewing  of  the  earth,  an  Eden  is  already  originated. 
The  name  Eden  (enjoyment,  pleasure,  delight),  as  the 
region  of  Paradise,  would  denote,  according  to  De- 
litzsch, a  land  determinate  but  no  longer  ascertainar 
ble  by  us;  since  the  Assyrian  Eden,  he  thinks, 
which  is  vocalized  by  the  doubled  segol  and  men- 
tioned Is.  xxxvii.  12,  and  the  Coelo  Syriac  Eden  men- 
tioned Amos  XV.,  are  altogether  different.  But  if  the 
garden  in  Eden  had  its  name  from  a  determinate 
boundary  and  enclosure,  and  if  the  paradisaical 
streams  went  forth  in  all  the  world,  then  it  becomes 
a  very  serious  question  whether  the  author  had  in 
view  any  distinct  boundary  of  jEde?i  itself,  as  any 
determinate  land.  It  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have 
been  his  intention  to  represent  the  whole  paradisaical 
adamah  as  an  Eden  in  respect  to  its  nature  and  laying 
out,  although  he  meant  by  it,  primarily,  the  undeter- 
mined wide  environs  that  surrounded  man,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  supposing  a  distinction  betveen  Eden 
and  the  earth  generally.  There  is  also  the  passage, 
eh.  iv.  16,  which  seems  to  presuppose  a  limitation  of 
Eden  to  one  determinate  region ;  still  it  must  be 
noticed,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  soil  becomes 
cursed  for  man's  sake.  According  to  the  represen- 
tation, it  is  a  view  that  takes  the  form  of  three 
spheres:  the  earth,  the  Paradise,  the  garden.  At  all 
events,  the  best  supposition  in  regard  to  man  is  that 
he  was  created  in  Eden,  although  by  a  new  act  of 
God  he  is  early  transferred  to  the  centre  of  Eden, 
that  is,  of  the  Paradise.  Besides  this  place,  the  name 
Eden  occurs  vers.  10  and  15;  ch.  iii.  23;  iv.  16; 
xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  3;  Ezek.  xxxi.  16,  18. — A  garden, 
"(3  .  The  Septuagint  translates  it  TrapdSeiaoi ;  the 
Vulgate:  Paradiaiis.  "Spiegel  explains  this  word 
{Aveda,  i.  p.  293)  according  to  the  Zend:  Pairi 
daeza,  is  a  heaping  round,  an  enclosing,  with  which 
the  Hebrew  13  (properly,  something  covered  or  shtl- 
tered)  well  agrees.  It  is  carried  out  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  into  the  Shemitic,  and  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  where  it  has  the  pronunciation  CliB 
(Par-dhes),  Cantic.  iv.  13;  Neh.  ii.  8;  Ecclesiastes  ii. 
5."  KnobeL  An  explanation,  now  set  aside,  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit  j)aradiga  (alien, 
foreign,  wondrous  land).  The  conceptions — Garden 
of  Eden,  Eden  Garden,  Garden  of  (iod — by  reason 
of  the  symbolical  significance  of  these  expressions, 
play  into  each  other.  By  the  garden,  according  to 
Knobel,  is  to  be  understood  "a  garden  of  trees." 
Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  garden  of  the  paradisai- 
cal nature  was  distinguished  for  its  trees.  The  gar- 
den lay  in  the  ea.stern  district  of  the  Eden  region 
(mpij);  there  is  probably  indicated  along  with  this 
the  stand-point  of  the  reporter.  The  Eastern  land  ifl 
the  home-land  of  humanity.— There  He  put  the 
man. — As  the  creation  of  Eve  is  transferred  to  Para- 
dise, it  is  as  well  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  of 
Adam's  having  been  created  outside  of  Panidise; 
the  fundamental  idea  consists  in  this,  that  Adam  wa? 
immediately  transferred  from  h'v.  state  of  nature  (or 
Ids  universal  relation  to  the  adamah)  into  the  eta'.f 
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of  culture,  or  his  particular  relation  to  Paradise. 
•*Both  facta  are  announced  before  in  a  summary 
way,  but  are  unfolded  in  what  follows ;  just  as  the 
facts  summarily  announced  in  the  first  verse  of  ch. 
i.  receive  afterwards  a  wider  explanation."  De- 
Ltzscb. 

6.  Vers.  9-14.  And  oat  of  the  ground  made 
the  Lord  to  grow. — We  must  uot  regard  this  act 
as  a  chronological  following  of  the  preceding.  Man 
finds  himself  well-cared  for  in  Paradise  by  means  of 
its  abundance.  This  consists  in  fruit-trees  of  every 
kind.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded  here  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  spirituaUty  of  the  human  enjoyment,  that 
the  loTely  aspect  of  the  trees  is  named  first,  then  the 
good  that  is  given  along  with  it — that  is,  agreeable 
and  healthsome  food — but  this  spiritual  side  of  the 
human  enjoyment  comes  out,  in  its  perfection,  with 
the  mention  of  the  two  trees  that  form  a  contrast  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden ;  for,  according  to  ch.  ill  3, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  stands  likewise  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden.  The  significance  and  efficacy  of  the 
tree  of  Ufe  are  more  particularly  given  ch.  iii.  21 ;  it 
could  have  procured  for  Adam  the  power  of  hving  on 
forever.  That  this  efficacy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
something  purely  physical  appears  from  the  contrast 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  whose 
efficacy,  again,  on  its  own  side,  is  not  to  be  r^arded 
as  purely  spiritual  (see  ch.  iii.  22).  The  spiritual 
Bide  of  the  tree  of  Ufe  is  also  supposed  Rev.  ii.  7  ; 
xxiL  2.  It  is,  therefore,  just  a  false  contrast  when 
Knobel  tells  us  that  "  the  narrator  supposes  in  Para- 
dise two  trees,  of  which  the  fruits  of  the  one  strengthen 
the  physical  power  of  life  and  sustain  the  Ufe  itself, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  arouses  and  advances  the 
spiritual  power,  and  thereby  induces  a  higher  know- 
ledge." (I)  Truly,  the  garden  appears  a  "  region  of 
wonder,  on  account  of  this  tree  not  only,  but  as  the 
place  of  God's  personal  presence,  the  place  of  the 
Tocal  utterance  of  a  spiritual  voice  by  the  serpent, 
and  on  account  of  the  cherubim.  The  wonderful 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  this,  that  here  is  the 
region  of  iimocence,  of  the  integrity  both  of  the 
human  spirit  and  of  the  surrounding  nature,  and  that, 
consequently,  here  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  are 
embraced  in  pe-fect  union;  whilst  therefore  it  is, 
that  outward  things  become  of  typical  and  sym- 
boUcal  significance  in  their  potential  measure.  It 
belongs  now  to  the  perfection  of  the  garden,  not 
merely  that  it  is  watered  with  its  own  Paradise  rivers, 
but  also,  that  by  means  of  the  four  streams  that  go 
out  from  its  one  united  stream  it  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  whole  earth,  and  sends  forth  to  it 
its  own  peculiar  blessings.  From  the  reading  of  the 
text :  a  scream  tcetU  out,  instead  of,  a  stream  ffoes 
cut,  DeUtzsch  finds  proof  that  the  author  speaks  of 
Paradise  as  of  a  thing  purely  past  Much  rather, 
however,  does  he  speak  of  Paradise  after  the  fall,  as 
of  a  place  at  least  stiU  existing,  but  closely  shut  up 
by  means  of  the  cherubim.  That  is,  the  representa- 
tion is  not  now  purely  geographical ;  it  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  throughout  symboUc.  According  to 
our  representation,  the  stream  originates,  not  in 
Paradise  itself,  but  outside  of  it,  in  the  land  of  Eden ; 
and  so  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  must  we 
distinguish  between  the  origin  in  nature,  and  the 
destiny  that  was  to  have  its  development  in  culture. 
In  Paradise  itself,  therefore,  does  this  one  stream, 
»n  its  going  out  of  the  garden,  divide  itself  into  four 
(Cax")  flood-heads  (not  "  rain-streams,"  nor 
"  brooks  "),  which  as  four  rivers  part  themselves  in 
all  the  world,  the  stream-heads  become  head-streams. 


— The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon:  The  fre» 
flowing  (Furst);  the  fuU-flowing  (Gesenius).     By  tht 
name  Pishon  has  been  understood  1.  the  Phasis,  % 
the  Phasis-Araxes  of  Xenophon,  3.  the  Bisvnga  at 
Fradatti  (Buttmann),  4.  the  Indus  (Schulthess),  5 
the  Ganges  (Josephus,  Eusebius,  Bertheau),  6.  the 
Hyphasis  (flaneberg),  7.  the  Nile  (the  Midrash),  8. 
the   Goschah   (C.  Ritter).      See   the   Doctrinal   and 
EthicaL — That    is  it  which  encompasses    th« 
whole  land  of  Havilah. — According  to  Fiirst,  it  in 
the  same  with  circuit,  region.     (This  is  what  HavUab 
probably  signifies ;  according  to  DeUtzsch  it  meana 
tanJy  land.)    The  word  320  (primarily,  to  gurround^ 
may  be  interpreted  of  a  circuitous  flowing  roimd, 
though  it  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  surrounding  aa 
one  side.     The  verb  may  also  denote  a  winding  pas- 
sage through   (Is.  xiiu.  16,  ~^J  "-D ,   "Go  roimd 
about  through  the  city  "),  and  here  it  may  be  bettCT 
conceived  of  as  a  winding  through  than  as  an  encom- 
passing.    We  choose  an  expression  that  at  the  same 
time  calls  to  mind  a  region  of  streams. — Where 
there  is  gold. — That  is,  especially  or  abundantly — 
the  mother-country  of  gold,  not  only  in  respect  to 
quantity,  but  also  in  respect  to  quality. — The  gold 
of  that  land  is  good. — Besides  its  fine  gold,  Havi- 
lah is  also  famous  for  its  spices,  such  as  Bdolach 
(Num.  xi.  7),  similar  to  manna,  or  according  to  Jose- 
phus Bdellion,  and,  similarly  named  (see  Knobel), 
"an  odoriferous  and  very  costly  gum,  which  is  in- 
digenous  in   India  and    Arabia,  in   Babylonia   and 
Media,  and  especially  in  Bactriana.     It  must  have 
been  weU  known  to  the  Hebrews."     To  this  is  added, 
in  the  third  place,  the  precious  stone  cnii ,  teJioham. 
According  to  most  interpreters  it  is  an  onyx  stone, 
sardonyx,  or  sardius,  which  belong  tt^ether  to  the 
species    chalcedon.      The    Targtmusts    and    others 
would  imderstand  by  schoham  the  sea-green  beryL 
The  onyx,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  color  of  the 
human  finger-nails,  and  that  is  denoted  by  the  name. 
With  this  agrees  cn:s  as  "  signifying  something  thirty 
delicate.  paU"  (Knobel).    In  respect  to  the  geography, 
see  further  on. — The  name  of  the  second  river  is 
Gihon. — "According  to  Josephus,    Ant.  L   I,   3, 
Kimchi,  and  others,  also  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  Jer.  ii.  18,  Ben  Lira 
24,  27,  there  was  understood  by  it  the  XUe,  which 
flows  throdgh   all   the  south-lands  (r"Z)  that   feU 
within  the  circuit  of  the  narrator's  view"  (Fiirst). 
Under  the  Gihon,  moreover,  according  to  the  Shem 
itic  use  of  the  word,  there  have  been  understood  the 
Oxus,  the  Pyramus,   and  the   Ganges,     r'3 ,   the 
dark-colored  (?),  is  a  proper  name  for  the  oldest  son 
of  Ham,  the  ancestor  of  the  ^Ethiopians.     Thence 
it  is  given  to  the  south-land,  especially  Meroe,  and, 
thereupon,  to  Ethiopia  and  the  south-region  general- 
ly.   And  yet  tmder  the  like  name  may  be  understood 
a  dark-colored  people  that  dwelt  in  southern  India, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  South  Arabia  (Ktesias  and 
Arrian).     In  Uke  manner  are  there  different  geogra- 
phical districts  under  this  name  (see  FlrstI  Lex* 
con). — ^The  name  of  the  third  river  is  HiddekeL 
— The  Tigris,  the  rushing,  so  named  from  its  \iolenl 
flowing.     Dan.  x.  4,  it  is  called  the  great  river — so 
also  the  Euphrates.     The  Zend  form  is  tigra,  figr, 
iigira,  swift,  raging.* — Toward  the  east  of  As- 
ayria  (Lange :  Be/ore  or  in  front  of  Assyria).     The 

•  [There  would  seem,  at  first  view,  but  a  £unt  resv^ 
blaace  between  hiddtkel  and  TigrU.  There  can  be  but  lit 
tie  doubt,  however,  of  their  etymological  oonoection      Dm 
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word  n^Tp  before  Assyria  can  also  mean  to  the 
east,  but  as  a  preposition  it  has  the  more  common 
sense  before,  frontward.  The  latter  sense,  taken 
freely,  is  here  to  be  preferred ;  since  the  Tigris,  in 
fact,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Assyria.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Assyria  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a 
\  (rider  sense. — The  fourth  river  is  Euphrates. — 
The  outbreaking,  the  violent.  It  is  the  greatest  river 
of  Wjstem  Asia,  and.  therefore,  called  the  great 
river,  or  the  river,  without  anything  more.  The 
origiL  of  the  Greek  tbrm  Eu(ppiT7]f  is  explained  either 
from  niBX  =  r"iS  ,  or  from  the  Persian  If  rat,  Ufrai. 
For  the  diflFerent  derivations,  see  Fiirst. 

7.  Vers.  15-17.  Took  the  man  and  put  him  in 
the  garden. — The  author  takes  up  again  what  is 
said  in  the  8th  verse  about  the  transfer  of  Adam  to 
Paradise,  but  adds  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  done,  namely,  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it.  According  to  Delitzsch  man  was  created 
outside  of  Paradise ;  since  he  must  first  see  the  extra- 
paradisaical  earth,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
worthy  estimation  of  the  glory  of  Paradise,  and  of 
his  own  vocation  as  extending  thence  over  the  whole 
l^orld.  Such  an  assignment  of  a  purpose  is  altogether 
.00  didactic.  The  garden  is  the  place  of  the  human 
vocation,  and  of  the  human  enjoyment  in  its  undivid- 
ed unity.  This  enjoyment  has  two  sides,  to  eat  and 
to  refrain.  In  like  manner  the  vocation  has  two 
sides,  to  dress  and  to  keep.  The  first  thing  is  to 
dress  it ;  for  nature,  which  grows  wild  or  rank  with- 
out the  care  of  man,  becomes  ennobled  under  the 
human  hand  (Delitzsch).  Says  the  same  writer,  this 
work  was  as  widely  different  from  agriculture  pro- 
per, as  Paradise  itself  differed  from  the  later  culti- 
vated land,  but  it  was  still  work  ;  "  and  work  was  so 
far  from  being  unparadisaical,  that,  according  to  ch. 
iL  1-3,  even  the  creation  is  regarded  as  a  work  of 
God."  We  must  distinguish,  however,  work  in  its 
narrower  sense,  as  it  stands  under  the  burden  of 
vanity  (made  subject  to  vanity,  Rom.  viii.  20)  from 
the  paradisaical  work,  or  activity.  Even  of  the  later 
Israel  is  it  said :  There  is  no  toil  in  Zion.*  Accord- 
ing to  Delitzsch,  the  whole  earth,  from  Paradise  out, 
was  to  become  a  Paradise :  "  The  garden  is  the  most 
holy  (or  the  holy  of  holies),  Eden  is  the  holy  place, 
whilst  the  whole  earth  around  is  its  porch  and  court." 
The  comparison  is  not  wiioUy  appliL-able;  since 
where  there  are  no  spiritual  orders,  there  could  be 
no  proper  mention  of  court  and  sanctuary. — And  to 
keep  it. — The  garden,  as  such,  is  uninclosed  and 
an  walled;  still  must  Adam  watch  and  protect  it. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  very  significant  addition,  and  seems 
to  give  a  strong  indication  of  danger  as  threatening 
man  and  Paradise  from  the  side  of  an  already  exist- 
ing power  of  evil  (Dehtzsch  and  others),  although, 
even  in  that  case,  the  guarding  of  the  garden  belong- 
ed to  man's  vocation ;  since  against  the  misuse  of  his 
freedom,  he  had  only  to  take  care  of  his  own  free 
will,  and,  with  it,  the  possession  and  the  integrity  of 

H  in  bp'in  may  be  the  article  hardened,  or  it  may  be  part 
of  the  syllable  TH  (sharp,  swift)  in  composition.  The  re- 
ina:z?jler  bpT  and  Tigri*  have  cognate  letters— DKL,  TOE. 
Tbe  intermediate  or  transition  form  is  seen  in  the  Aramaic 
-•\v    «i  Arabic,  j^^.^^ ;  Diglalh,  DQL.    The  Zend  TOR 

18  the  same  word.— T.  L.] 

*  [The  reference  here  would  seem  to  be  to  Num.  xxiii. 
21,  which  the  German  Version  g^ves :  "  Keine.  Muhe  in  Jacob, 
%nd  keine  Arbeit  in  Israel;  no  toil  in  Jacob,  no  labor  in 
Israel,"  instead  of  our  more  correct  Version  :  "  no  iniquity 
In  Jacob,  no  pervensoness  in  IsraeL" — X.  L.] 


Paradise.  Knobel  refers  the  care  with  which  Adan 
was  charged,  to  the  task  appointed  him  of  guarding 
Paradise  against  the  mischief  of  the  wild  beasts. — 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden. — Says  Knobel: 
"  The  author  clearly  assumes  that  in  the  early  period 
men  lived  alone  from  the  fruit  of  trees,  and  at  a  latei 
period  first  advanced  to  the  use  of  herbs  and  graip 
(ch.  iii.  17),  whilst  the  Elohist,  in  the  very  beginning 
assigns  both  to  men  (ch.  i.  29).  According  to  th 
classical  writers,  such  as  Plato  {Folil.  272),  Strabo 
and  others,  men  in  the  beginning  ate  herbs,  hemes, 
bark,  and  fruit  of  trees,  especially  acorns ;  the  raising 
of  grain  came  in  later."  That  the  paradisaical  man 
did  not  eat  herbs  is  nowhere  said ;  but  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  is  prominently  presented  because  of  its 
symbolic  relation  to  the  two  mysterious  trees  in  tha 
midst  of  the  garden.  The  free  enjoyment  of  all 
trees  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  intensive  idiom, 
bsxn  bbx.  So  much  the  more  precise,  therefore, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  freedom. — But  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL — According  ta 
Hoffmann  and  Richers,  ril  3113  means  good  ana 
bad  simply.  Dehtzsch  denies  this,  and  rightly. 
"  The  good,"  says  he,  "  is  obedience  with  its  good, 
the  bad  is  disobedience  with  its  evil  consequences. 
Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  conception  of 
physical  evil  can  be,  at  the  most,  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  moral  evil,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ethical 
contrast  is  the  main  thing,  though  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  physical  side.  2'Ae  tree,  in  any  case, 
was  a  tree  that  might  produce  this  knowledge ;  that 
is,  it  was  the  tree  of  probation,  through  which  Adam 
might  come  to  a  conscious  distinction  of  good  and 
evil,  and,  thereby,  to  a  moial  transition  from  the 
state  of  innocent  simplicity  into  a  state  of  conscious, 
religious  virtue.  Did  he  not  sin,  then  he  learned,  in 
a  normal  way,  to  know  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil — the  good  as  the  actuality  of  believing  obe- 
dience towards  God,  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  maintaining  of  his  own  life  in  its  self-command 
and  freedom — the  evil,  as  the  possibihty  of  an  unbe- 
lieving and  disobedient  behavior  towards  God, 
which  must  have  for  its  consequent,  slavish  desire 
and  death.  The  opinion  of  Hilaiius  cannot  be  sus- 
tained {Spicilegium  Solesmense,  i.  162):  Arbor  futun 
de  se  mendacii  nomen  axcepit.  For,  '  not  to  know 
good  and  evil,'  is  the  sign  of  the  infantile  childish- 
ness (Deut.  i.  39)  or  of  senile  obtuseness  (2  Sam.  xii. 
36);  the  conscious  free  choice  of  the  one  or  the 
other  indicates  the  most  mature  period  of  life  (or 
that  of  the  so-named  anni  discretionit.  Is.  vii.  16 ; 
Heb.  V.  14).  So  to  know  good  and  evil,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  is  called  the  cfiarisma  or  gift 
of  a  king  (1  Kings  iii.  9),  the  wisdom  of  the  angel  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  17),  and,  in  its  higher  exercise,  of  God 
Himself  (Gen.  iii.  5,  22).  By  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  man  is  to  attain  to  a  consciousness 
and  to  a  confirmation  of  his  freedom  of  choice,  and, 
in  fact  (according  to  God's  purpose  in  his  determina- 
tion for  good),  to  a  freedom  of  power — that  is,  to  a 
true  freedom  available  for  the  choice  of  good  or  its 
opposite.  It  was  designed  to  bring  out  the  necessary 
self-determination  of  a  creature  choosing  freely,  either 
for  or  against  God,  either  for  the  God-willed  good  or 
the  possible  evil — and  so  to  make  perfect  its  inde- 
pendence. The  very  idea  of  a  free  personal  being 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  that  its  relation  to  God 
be  a  relation  of  free  love  "  (Delitzsch).  It  is  an  en- 
tire  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  this  proljation-tree 
to  teach,   as   the  Gnostic   Ophites   did,   that,   onlj 
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through  the  eating  of  this  tree,  is  man  enabled  to 
tttain  W.  his  self-conscious  free  development,  or,  as 
Hegel  and  his  school  have  taught  in  modem  times, 
that  sin  is  a  necessary  transition-point  to  good.  The 
victory  of  Christ  in  the  temptation  shows  us  how  it 
is  for  man  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  in  a  normal,  and  not  in  an  abnormal,  way.  The 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  which  Adam  obtained 
in  this  way,  was  in  him  from  the  beginning,  though 
dark  and  confused.  Along  with  his  freedom  of 
choice,  heretofore  undeveloped,  there  was  established, 
not  only  his  capabiUty  of  probation,  but  also  his  need 
of  such  probation.  This  probation  does,  indeed, 
suppose  the  previous  existence  of  a  divine  vouos,  or 
law  (Delitzsch,  p.  154);  but  we  err  when  we  con- 
found this  paradisai'*!»l  vSixos  with  the  law  of  Moses 
as  it  was  given  to  «inners.  Moreover,  the  Mosaic 
commands  are  not  mere  positive  instructions ;  they 
are,  to  the  extent  o*"  the  ten  commandments,  moral 
laws  of  nature  precL-sely  adapte<l  to  the  human  st  ite, 
but  because  of  their  having  become  foreign  and  ob- 
jtctive  to  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner,  they  are, 
therefore,  placed  before  him  in  the  way  of  positive 
revelation.  In  the  vduot,  or  institutions  of  Paradise, 
however,  must  the  abiding  laws  of  life  constitute  the 
ground  of  that  revelation-form  which  is  adapted  to 
the  commands.  That  is,  in  relation  to  the  tree  of 
probation,  God  could  not  have  made  it  to  be  a  tree 
af  probation  in  the  exercise  merely  of  an  arbitrary 
positivt-ness ;  there  must  he  in  the  tree  itself  an  in- 
nate efficacy ;  and  a  natural  speech,  that  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  man  against  its  use.  The  sign-word 
of  the  tree  (or  the  designating  name)  would,  through 
the  divine  interpretation,  become  to  man  a  positive 
paradisaical  prohibition.  Even  granting,  moreover, 
that  the  tree  was  not  properly  a  poison-tree,  still  the 
explanation  that  belongs  to  it  has  been  too  lightly 
treited,  since  it  might  have  led  us  upon  the  proper 
track  ;  but  that  its  tendency  must  have  been  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  human  spiritual  frame,  is  a  doc- 
trine to  be  firmly  held  (see  Lasge's  "  Dogmatics,"  p. 
409).  It  becomes  important  as  an  elucidation  of  tins 
mysterious  fact,  when  we  are  told  that  the  sin  of 
Xoah,  the  second  head  of  our  race,  became  manifest 
through  the  enjoyment  of  wine.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  coarse  conceptions  of  Boh  me  and  others  as  lately 
taken  in  a  mythical  sense  by  Sorensen,  we  must 
decidedly  protest  against  the  theosophical  du.ihstic 
representation  of  the  probation-ti-ee  as  we  find  it  in 
Baumgarten  (p.  43),  and  still  later  m  Delitzsch. 
"When  we  remember,"  says  Delitzsch,  "that  the 
paradisaical  vocation  and  destiny  of  man  had  for  its 
um  the  overcoming  of  evil  that  had  intruded  into 
the  creation,  we  cannot  wonder  at  there  being  a  tree 
ai  Paradise  itself^  created  indeed  by  God,  but  whose 
mysterious  background  was  a  dark  giound  of  death 
and  evil  placed  by  God  in  ward ;  which  tree,  in  order 
that  man  might  not  fall  into  the  participation  of  evil, 
and  thereby  of  death,  is  hedged  around  by  the  divine 
prohibition,  not  as  by  an  arbitrary  sentence,  but  as 
by  a  warning  rather  of  holy  love"  (p.  155).  We 
may  not  resort  to  the  myths  of  the  Thibetans,  Hin- 
dus; etc.  (p.  1 55),  in  support  of  an  assertion  of  such 
a  nature  that,  according  to  it,  we  cannot  think  of 
anything  determinate  or  ordained,  without  setting 
forth  under  it,  in  opposition  both  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  the  monotheistic  consciousness,  a  material 
evil  (or  an  evil  inherent  in  matter).  According  to 
Delitzsch,  the  tree  actually  carried  in  it  "  the  power 
of  dea*h."  The  question  arises :  What  is  meant  by 
Jbe  threatemm;:  '*In  the  daj  that  thou  eatest  there- 


of thou  shalt  surely  die."  Knobel  holds  the  sense  t4 
be,  that  he  should  die  immediately ;  because  the  itt 
finitive  absolute  before  the  finite  verb,  he  says,  ex 
presses  the  undoubted,  the  certain,  the  actual.  Bu 
notwithstanding  this,  Adam  must  have  Uved  quite  f 
long  time  after  the  fall.  In  vaiu  is  it  attempted  t« 
set  aside  this  dilBculty  either  by  the  rendering  t4 
become  mortal  (Targura,  Symmachus,  Hieronymui, 
and  others),  or  by  making  it  that  introduction  <rf 
pain  and  sorrow  into  life  which  goes  before  death  is 
our  conception  of  it  (Calvin,  Gerhard,  and  others) 
Still  less,  indeed,  can  we  think  of  a  death-penalty  t« 
be  pos'*^^rely  inflicted  (Batav.,  Tuch,  Ewald,  and  oth 
ers).  The  nearest  solution  is  overlooked,  namelr, 
that  the  expression  must  have,  even  here,  an  ideal 
symbolical  force ;  in  other  words,  that  death  here, 
corresponding  to  the  biblical  conception  of  dea**" 
must  be  taken  primarily  to  mean  a  moral  ilea, 
which  goes  oiU  of  the  soul,  or  heart,  and  through  tk 
soul-life,  gradually  fastens  itself,  in  every  part,  upon 
the  physical  organism  (L.^sge's  "Dogmatics,"  p. 
471).  The  sign  of  becoming  suddenly  dead  does  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  conception  of  death.  It 
allows  too  of  a  long  dying  in  the  physical  depart- 
ment HofiFmann  has  not  thought  of  this  in  that  very 
strange  exposition  of  his,  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  cite.  Knobel  lays  much  stress  upon  it,  that 
man,  according  to  cli.  iiL  19,  22  (as  he  insists),  was 
not  created  immortaL  It  is  true,  that  after  the  fall 
the  tree  of  life  is  named  as  the  condition  of  perma- 
nent duration;  but  the  possibility  of  falling  into 
death,  under  the  supposition  of  transgression  and 
separation  from  the  tree  of  life,  is  sometliing  quite 
diffeent  from  what  we  embrace  under  the  conc^i-ption 
of  mortality.  Knobel,  with  Clericus  and  others, 
would  refer  tlie  threatening,  in  the  first  place,  to  th« 
hurtful,  life-endangering  power  of  the  fruit,  and  sup- 
poses, therefore,  that  the  strong  expression :  thou 
shalt  immediaUly  die,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  peda- 
gogical sense  (or  as  a  warning  is  given  to  children); 
and  yet  it  would  be  rightly  an  announcement  of  death, 
since  man,  through  his  sin,  throws  from  him  the  en- 
joyment of  the  tree  of  life.  Let  it  be  then  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking;  but  the 
connection  of  the  promise  of  long  life  to  the  obperv- 
ance  of  the  divine  conmiands  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  (Knobel,  p.  33)  is  not  a  mere  Hebraic 
representation;  it  is  carried  still  farther  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  words:  Whosoever  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.  And  yet 
it  must  be  perceived  that  already  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  so  certainly  here,  the  conception  of 
life,  as  also  the  conception  of  death,  hath  its  ethical 
and  ideal  ground ;  on  account  of  which  the  tre» 
of  Ufe  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  having  t 
merely  physical  efficacy.  Rightly,  too,  has  Keil, 
who  is  here  in  special  opposition  to  Delitzsch,  de- 
fended the  spiritual  propriety  of  the  ethical  concep- 
tion. 

8.  To  vers.  18-26.  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  shotild  be  alone. — Keil :  "  As  the  creation  of 
man  is  introduced  by  a  divine  decree,  so  the  creation 
of  woman  is  preceded  by  God's  declaration :  It  is  not 
good,  etc."  On  the  supposition  that  the  .second 
chapter,  like  the  first,  presents  the  genesis  of  man  i^ 
a  generic  chronological  series,  as  we  find  it  in  D» 
litzsch,  there  arises  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  seo 
ond.  Then  must  man  have  existed  so  long  a  time 
before  the  creation  of  the  trees  of  Paradise  that  he 
must  have  died  of  hunger ;  since  he  wo  ild  have  haJ 
around    him  only  a  plant-producing  district,   and 
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would  have  existed  then  for  himself  alone  as  the  one 
only  completed  being ;  just  as  the  body,  too,  of  this 
man  would  have  ))een  something  first  completed,  and 
then  the  soul  imparted  to  this  body  from  without. 
Without  doubt,  however,  this  genetic  chronological 
conception  of  the  second  chapter  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  antithetical  and  complementary  relation  to 
the  first.  It  is  not  good  that  man,  etc.  What  can 
this  mean  after  it  had  been  so  often  said  in  the  first 
chapter.  He  saw  that  it  was  good  ?  The  expression 
does  not  denote  a  condition  positively  bad,  but  rather 
•n  incompleteness  of  being,  whose  continuance  would 
eventually  pass  over  from  the  negative  not  good,  or 
A  manifest  want,  into  the  positive  not  good,  or  a 
hurtful  impropriety.  It  must  be  observed  that  this 
point  of  time  lies  between  the  last  preceding  declara- 
tion respecting  God  on  the  fifth  day :  and  He  saw 
that  it  was  good,  and  the  final  judgment  very  good, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth.  According  to  Knobel  the 
sense  would  be  this :  Jehovah  shows  that  a  solitary 
existence  is  not  good  for  man;  He  determines  upon 
the  creation  of  some  being  that  may  correspouH  to 
him,  and  forms  first  the  beasts  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  they  would  satisfy  the  humtiu  want.  (!) 
To  this  conception  the  text  is  throughout  opposed, 
and  especially  in  the  words :  I  will  make  a  help  for 
him  ('i'nS.SS)  as  his  opposite  (his  converse),  not  mere- 
ly his  like  (DeUtzsch).  The  exposition  of  Delitzsch  : 
He  needed  such  a  one  that  when  he  h&d  it  before 
him  he  might  re«wgnize  himself,  obliterates  the  pecu- 
liar point  of  the  expression.  It  allows,  too,  of  its 
application  to  the  relation  of  one  man  to  another. 
Tlie  opposite  (or  converse)  here  spoken  of,  depends 
not  npon  any  if,  or  casual  condition.  What  is  meant 
by  this  obliteration  becomes  evident  farther  on. 
The  primary  thing  (he  seems  to  think)  is  to  provide 
a  help  for  man  in  his  vocation -destiny ;  but  then  there 
comes  also  into  view  the  possibility  that  he  may 
transgress  the  command  of  God,  and  die  the  death, 
in  which  case  the  aim  of  the  creation  would  be  ren- 
dered vain.  How  suspicious  this !  the  making  the 
motive  for  the  creation  of  the  woman  to  be  this  fu- 
ture possible  eventuality — especially  since  Eve  herself 
it  is  who  realizes  that  possibility.  Moreover,  De- 
Utzsch means  that  Adam  would  then,  as  the  second 
seduced,  have  been  rather  the  object  of  the  divine 
compassion  (but  Eve,  the  first  seduced,  what  of  her !), 
and  finally  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not 
mean:  I  will  make  one  like  to  him  that  he  may 
propagate  his  race.  But  see  ch.  i.  28,  where  the 
theosophic  deriving  of  the  propagation  of  the  race 
from  the  eventuality  of  the  fall  is  clear,  and  without 
reserve,  and  forever  cut  off.  When  there  is  given  to 
1J33  the  sense  to  be  conformable,  or  correspondent 
(see  Knobel),  it  does  not  bring  out  the  emphasis  of 
the  word,  in  this  place,  according  to  the  original  im- 
port of  the  root  133 ;  although,  on  the  other  side, 
the  sensual  meaning,  anteriora,  i.  e.,  pudenda  (Schul- 
tens,  and  others),  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  coarse 
exaggeration  of  the  expression. — Ver.  19.  And  out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  Qod  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field. — Obviously  does  the  representa- 
tion that  follows  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
representation  of  the  creation  of  the  woman  ;  that  is, 
the  order  observed  in  mentioning  the  creating  of  the 
beasts  is  determined  by  a  motive  not  at  all  chrono- 
logical, but  looking  only  to  the  fact  itself.  But  in 
what  could  this  motive  lie  ?  In  bringing  the  beasts 
before  him,  was  there  something  of  a  purpose  in  the 
Creator  to  awaken  in  man  a  consciousness  of  the 


need  of  some  help  of  kindred  birth  to  himself?  Thk 
is  the  supposition  of  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiller. 
Delitzsch  and  Keil  have  something  of  the  same 
thought  (p.  48).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  sup 
position  of  Jacob  Bohme  and  other  theosophists  that 
from  looking  at  the  beasts  in  pjiirs,  there  was  awak- 
ened a  sinful  desire  in  the  as  yet  androgynic  Adam 
These  wild  phantasies  (MysU  Mag.  p.  llfi)  have  yet 
been  able  to  influence  the  latest  lepresentation?  of 
the  paradisaical  relations.  Bohme's  views  of  the  sex- 
ual relations  are  perfectly  abominable.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  in  the  first  chapter  the  creation  of 
the  stars  is  laid  on  the  fourth  creative  day  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  heathen  star-worship ; 
since  the  stars,  or  heavenly  bodies,  are  brought  in  as 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  creations,  especially 
that  of  light.  In  analogy  with  this  view,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  animal-worship  of  the  heathen- 
world,  would  the  passage  before  us  represent  the 
beasts  as  creations  subordinate  to  man  :  in  the  first 
place,  because  man  had  to  give  them  names,  and 
secondly,  because  among  them  all  he  found  nothing 
of  like  birth  with  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
superiority.  At  all  events,  for  the  Oriental  mind,  tl.a 
passage  presents  a  very  significant  elevation  of  the 
woman,  as  human,  over  the  lower  animal-world,  and 
her  equality  of  birth  with  the  man.  It  is  no  real 
difference,  as  Knobel  holds  it  is,  that  here  the  Crea- 
tor forms  the  beasts  out  of  the  ground,  whilst  in  tlie 
first  chapter  they  come  forth  (and  yet  in  (consequence 
of  the  creative  word)  from  the  earth.  Creating  and 
forming  are  just  different  points  of  view  of  the  same 
conception.  The  apparent  difference  proceeds  partly 
from  this,  that  here  we  have  the  more  definite,  namely 
the  forming  of  the  beasts  out  of  the  earth.  'Hu 
beasts  of  the  Jield ;  taken  here  in  the  comprehensiv 
sense — the  wild  and  the  tame. — And  every  fowl 
of  the  air  (the  heavens). — The  fish  of  the  sea  and 
the  reptiles  are  passed  over.  Keil  finds  the  ground 
of  it  in  this,  that  both  classes,  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  birds  of  heaven,  are  like  men  in  being  formed 
out  of  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  stand  to  him  in  nearer 
relation  than  the  water-animals  and  the  reptiles. 
But  the  earthy  matter  is  found  also  in  the  two  last, 
although  it  may  not  be  without  meaning  that  both 
the  classes  here  preferred  were  formed  out  of  the 
adamah.  More  to  the  purpose  is  the  second  ground 
mentioned  by  Keil,  that  "God  brought  the  beasts  to 
Adam  to  show  him  the  creatures  that  had  been  or- 
dained to  his  service."  At  all  events,  the  domestic 
animals  are  of  these  two  classes.  It  is  specially  to 
be  considered,  moreover,  that  in  these  beasts  there 
is  already  a  more  distinct  pairing,  which  is  a  sjTnbol 
of  human  marriage ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  birds.  Still  the  main  purpose  set  forth  is :  to 
see  how  he  would  name  them.  With  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  beasts  there  follows  the  naming  of 
them  ;  for  speech  is  the  thought  outwardly  realized  * 
(on  the  essential  connection  of  thinking  and  speaking, 
see  Keil,  p.  47) ;  and  with  the  naming  commences 
the  dominion.  Consequently  the  first  science  to 
which  God  introduces  man  is  the  science  of  nature ; 
his  first  speech,  to  which  he  is  led  for  the  mention  of 
zoological  properties,  is  the  naming  of  the  animals. 
That  this  his  naming  was  an  actual  calling  out,  and 
that  the  assigned  domestic  animals  followed  his  call, 
lies  included,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  the  very  represen- 
tation itself.     From  this  centre  spreads  out  the  know. 

•  (For  a  very  able  and  a  very  full  discussion  of  th^ 
primitive  naming— the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  it— 
see  Kaclen's  Sprachverwirrung,  pp.  90-106.-1'.  h,\ 
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tedge  of  man  over  all  nature. — ^Ver.  20.  And  the 
man  gave  names. — Here  the  cattle  have  the  first 
place  in  the  selection,  because  their  place,  in  the 
future,  is  next  to  man. — But  for  Adam. — We  do  not 
translate  for  man,  since  the  principal  thing  here  is 
the  care  for  the  individual  man,  for  Adam.  The  new 
knowledge  satisSed  his  need  but  not  his  heart. — Ver. 
21.  A  deep  sleep  to  fialL — nr'n'.n  ,  a  deep  sleep, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  outer  world,  and 
of  his  own  inward  life,  is  wholly  gone.  "  Sleep,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  ordained  for  the  divinely  created 
Laman  nature,  and  is  as  necessary  for  man,  as  a 
creature  of  earth,  as  the  change  of  day  and  night  for 
the  imiversal  earthly  nature.  But  this  d(«p  sleep  is 
different  from  natural  sleep,  and  God  causes  it  to  fall 
upon  man  in  the  day-time,  in  order  that  out  of  him 
he  might  create  the  woman."  KeiL  Thereto  the 
remark  of  Ziegler :  "Everything  out  of  which  some 
new  thing  is  to  come,  sinks  down  before  the  event 
into  such  a  deep  sleep  "  In  fact,  this  prepara'ion 
for  a  new  being  su^ests  to  our  minds  the  preceding 
creative  evenii.g.  In  Job  iv.  13,  mSTT  denotes  a 
deep  sleep  in  which  a  dream-vision  (a  clairvoyant  or 
seeing  dream)  unfolds  itst-lf.  On  this  account,  prob- 
ably, have  some  interpreters  thought  that  here  also 
there  was  intended  an  ecstasy  or  vision. — And  took 
one  of  his  ribs. — According  to  Bohnie,  man  had 
lost  the  magical  prop;igation  (of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble by  means  of  his  androgynic  nature),  through  his 
longing  in  sleep  (the  forty-days'  sleep  of  the  tempta- 
tion) for  the  sexual  contrast,  and  that  the  woman 
proceeded  from  him  not  in  consequence  of  a  creative 
act,  but  by  means  of  the  divine  fiat  remaining  in 
Adam ;  because  God  saw  that  now  he  ma«t  have  the 
object  of  his  desire,  since  he  could  no  more  propa- 
gate himself  magically.  The  confident  theosophist 
here  becomes  Moses'  tutor  (p.  111).  According  to 
Hoffmann,  God  must  have  made  the  wom.in  not  out 
of  parts  of  man's  breast,  but  out  of  his  abdomen, 
where  there  might  be  found  a  portion  of  the  body 
capable  of  being  lost.  Keil  strives  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  acknowledgment  to  express  himself  fairly 
in  respect  to  these  fantasies  (p.  49).  As  in  them- 
selves they  wrong  not  only  the  scriptural  text,  her- 
meneuties,  and  reason,  but  also  the  moral  feeling,  so 
are  they  still  more  strange  through  their  combination 
with  the  consequences  of  the  falL  On  the  otlier 
hand,  Delitzsch  finds  something  of  an  ideal  human  in 
tlie  manner  and  way  of  the  woman's  creadon  (p. 
160).  Still  as  to  the  further  formation,  or  restora- 
tion of  Adam,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  imderstood  that 
"  he  closed  the  cavity  that  was  made  by  ])utdng  flesh 
m  the  place  of  the  rib  that  was  taken  away,"  but 
rather,  with  De  Wette,  "  he  closed  the  flesh  in  its 
place."  Ik  respect  to  the  literal  concepdon,  the 
quesuon  must  still  arise.  Whence  could  such  flesh 
nave  been  taken?  But  it  is  just  this  tiUing  from 
without,  by  which  that  vacuity,  or  that  want,  which 
was  ordained  to  man,  is  removed.  Delitzsch  lays 
stress  upon  this,  that  Adam  must  have  been  alre»idy 
complete  as  man  before  Eve  was  taken  from  him. 
But  thereby  the  symbolical  side  of  the  representation 
is  marred.  So  far  as  the  fact  is  conceme<l,  it  is  sat- 
isfied by  recognizing  that  the  sexual  contrast  is  first 
called  into  being  in  the  way  of  the  unfo'ding  of  the 
first  human  form.  This  fact,  on  its  physical  side,  is 
ever  reflected  in  the  child-worid.  Delitzsch  pre- 
sents the  view  that  the  outward  form  of  Adam  was 
not  double-sexed.  "  To  speak  generally,  it  was 
without  Sex.     In  its  most  refined  nature  Adam  had 
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the  sexual  contrast  in  himself.  Widi  its  going  fortt 
from  the  unity  of  his  personality,  there  neccsaarilj 
connected  itself  that  configuradon  which  was  de 
manded  for  the  then  commencing  sexual  life."  The 
expression  :  he  built  (".:;),  indicate?  the  farther  ma- 
temal  appointment  of  the  woman  (from  nj; ,  to  build, 
comes  "i^,  btn,  a  son).  In  respect  to  the  wide-spread 
view  of  andqn  ty  concerning  the  sexual  imity  of  man, 
see  KxoBEL,  p.  35  — Ver.  22.  And  brought  hex 
nnto  the  man. — "In  the  pass-ige  above  we  recog- 
nize God  as  the  first  teacher  of  language ;  here  he 
appears  as  the  first  bridesman ;  speech  is,  in  some 
respects,  emblematical  of  the  divine,  and  so,  too,  ia 
marriage."  Delitzsch. — Ver.  23.  This  is  nowr.- 
Literally :  thii  once,  or  UiU  time.  In  contrast  with 
the  long  missing  of  his  htlp,  he  finds  at  last  his  de- 
sire realized.  She  it  is — or  this  is  it  The  demon- 
strative pronoun  rjJT  not  only  expresses,  by  ita 
threefold  repetition,  the  joyful  appropriation  of 
Adam,  but  also  serves  as  a  specific  feminine  indica- 
tion. He  immediately  rccogi.izes  the  fact  that  she 
is  formed  out  of  his  being,  out  of  his  solidity  (his 
bone),  out  of  his  sensibility  (his  flesh),  and  yet  his 
cotmterpart;  therefore,  in  correspondence  with  the 
fact  of  her  derivation  from  him,  aiid  her  belonging  to 
him,  does  he  give  her  the  name  manest  (woman,  as 
the  old  Latin  iias  it,  vira  from  vir).  It  is  not  exact- 
ly certain  that  the  woman  w  as  taken  from  the  heart- 
side  :  nevertheless  it  is  a  probable  interpreution  of 
this  symbolically  significai  t  narration.  At  all  events 
is  she  taken  out  of  his  breast,  and  not  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  his  body.  According  to  Enobel  it  is, 
because  she  stands  by  his  side  (Ps.  xlv.  10)  and  is 
his  attendant,  his  companion,  and  his  helper.  The 
Hebrew  readily  expresses  the  conception  of  attend- 
ance through  such  phrases  as  at  hand,  by  the  side 
(Job  IV.  23;  iviiL  12),  jb?  -rw  ,  to  be  a  compan- 
ion, a  friend  (Jer.  ix.  10). — Ver.  24.  Therefore 
shall  a  man. — The  question  arises  whether  this  is 
something  farther  said,  and  to  be  tmderstood  as 
Adam's  speech,  or  whether  it  is  the  remark  of  the 
narrator.  In  Matt.  xix.  5,  Christ  cires  this  language 
as  the  word  of  God.  That,  however,  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  since  Adam  may  utter  the  word  of  God  de- 
rived from  the  divine  fact,  as  well  as  the  narrator. 
It  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  the  narrator's  speaking, 
that  he  so  often  inserts  his  remarks  with  an  "S~-3 
(wherefore ;  ch.  x  9 ;  see  Delitzsch).  On  this  ac- 
count Keil  decides  that  it  is  the  language  of  the  nar- 
rator, especially  since  it  is  spoken  of  father  and 
mothe-  Delitzsch,  however,  insists  that  the  words 
must  e  taken  as  a  prophetic  or  divining  expression 
of  A  lam  himself.  The  word  most  evidently  have 
the  significance  of  a  moral  lite-ordering  for  all 
humanity — a  meaning  which  results  bom  this  expres- 
i'.oa  maneig,  or  woman.  It  is,  therefore,  most  closely 
coimected  with  what  precedes,  and  suits  better  here 
the  mouth  of  Adam  than  that  of  the  narrator. 
With  the  latter  it  would  have  been  merely  a  histori- 
cal remark,  with  which,  moreover,  the  fiiture  tense 
would  not  have  been  consistent.  In  the  mouth  of 
Adam  it  is  a  law  of  life  for  all  human  time,  and.  in- 
deed, of  such  a  nature  that  it  expresses,  at  the  same 
time,  a  feeling  of  self-denial  in  that  he  gives  to  hifl 
children,  in  the  conclusion  of  marriage,  a  free  depar- 
ture from  the  ancestral  home.  It  is  evident  that 
here  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  marriage-life  are 
indicated.  1.  The  foundation  of  the  same,  the  sex- 
ual afSnitj ;  2.  the  freedom  of  choiee  (as  this  availr 
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also  for  the  wife  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  the 
man,  and  the  free  departure  from  father  and  mother); 
3.  the  monogamic  form  of  marriage  and  its  original 
indissolubility.  They  become  one  flesh — an  expres- 
sion which  does  indeed  include  the  sexual  connection, 
but,  as  something  lying  beyond  all  that,  it  expresses 
the  essent.al  unity  and  higher  wholeness  of  man  in 
man  and  wife.  4.  The  relativity  of  tlie  departure 
Irom  father  and  mother;  the  first  relation  is  not 
taken  away  by  the  second,  but  only  made  subordi- 
nate to  it ;  it  supposes  the  relations  to  be  normal. — 
Ter.  25  And  they  were  both  naked. — ''In  this 
view,  that  the  first  men  went  naked,  all  other  anti- 
quity agrees  with  the  Hebrews,  e.  g.,  Plato  :  Poliii- 
<rMs,  272;  I)i0D.  Sic.  i.  8."  Knobel.  Expositions  of 
this  condition  of  nakedness  entirely  opposed  to  each 
other  are  found  in  Knobel  and  Delitzsch.  "They 
had,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  no  feeling  of  shame, 
and  none  of  that  moral  insight  to  the  beginning  of' 
which  such  feeling  of  sliame  belongs.  After  the 
entrance  of  the  latter  they  made  themselves  aprons 
to  cover  their  shame  (ch.  iii.  7),  and  at  a  later  period 
they  were  furnished  with  clothing  from  the  skins  of 
beasts.  People  wholly  uncultivated  go  perfectly 
naked,  those  that  are  somewhat  cultivated  have  par- 
tial coverings,  whilst  those  who  have  a  complete 
civilization  go  wholly  clothed."  Knobel.  On  the 
other  hand,  Delitzsch :  "  Their  bodies  were  the  cloth- 
ng  of  their  inner  glory,  and  this  glory  (rightly  under- 
stood) was  the  clothing  of  their  nakedness."  And, 
finally,  Keil,  with  a  more  apt  conception  of  the  case: 
•'  Their  bodies  were  made  holy  through  the  spirit  that 
antuiated  them.  Shame  first  came  in  with  sin,  which 
took  away  the  normal  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the 
body,  begat  an  inclination  and  a  desire  in  conflict 
with  the  soul,  and  turned  the  holy  order  of  God  into 
sinful  enticement  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh."  In  the 
view  of  Knobel,  Grecian  art  must  be  accounted  a 
coarser  thing  than  many  a  crude  mythological  repre- 
sentation. But  as  the  first  men  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  mere  naked  savages,  so  also  are  they  not 
to  be  regarded,  according  to  a  Jewish  Midrash  cited 
by  Delitzsch,  as  something  transparent  or  luminous 
"  which  the  clouds  of  glory  must  have  overshadow- 
ed." Nakedness  is  here  the  expression  of  perfect 
innocence,  which,  in  its  ingenuousness,  elevates  the 
body  into  the  spiritual  personality  as  ruled  by  it, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  of  shame  enters 
with  the  consciousness  of  opposition  between  spirit 
and  sensual  corporeity,  whilst  shame  itself  comes 
in  with  the  presentiment  and  the  actual  feehng  of 
guilt. 

[Note  on  the  Time-Successions  of  the  Sixth 
Day  and  of  the  Eden-Life. — This  second  account, 
in  its  latter  part,  appears  to  be  an  enlargement,  or 
magnified  picture,  of  the  sixth  day.  Taking  it  in  its 
intrinsic  character,  or  apart  from  any  outside  diffi- 
culties of  science,  it  strongly  suggests  two  thoughts : 
First,  its  pictorial  aspect,  on  which  we  have  already 
?welt  (Introd.  to  Gen.  L  p.  153),  and,  secondly,  that 
the  events  here  narrated,  or  painted,  could  not  have 
been  regarded  by  the  narrator  himself  as  all  taking 
place,  in  their  consequential  nexus,  within  the  time 
of  a  tow  solar  hours,  or  the  latter  half  of  one  solar 
day.  He  could  not  so  have  told  the  story  had  such 
■  view  bi?en  constantly  present  to  his  own  mind. 
The  consistency  of  impression  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  rapidity.  Here  is  a  consecution  of 
events  growing  regularly  out  of  each  other,  each  one 
preparing  the  way  for  what  follows.  Here  are  forma- 
tiODS,  growths,  seeming  natures,  conditions  of  life, 


wants  growing  out  of  such  condition.^,  adaptations  iz 
such  wants,  preparations  for  such  adaptations,  a 
course  of  discipUne  for  man,  a  development  of  know- 
ledge and  of  language  out  of  such  discipline,  the 
means  for  such  development,  a  strange  state  of  hu 
manity  called  a  trance  or  deep  sleep,  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  previous  human  nature  arising  out  of 
it — all  most  briefly  sketched,  but  all  there,  in  cohe- 
rent continuity.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  earth  for  the  new  inhabitants,  a 
state  of  conscious  innocence  without  shame,  imply- 
ing some  course  of  life,  longer  or  shorter,  to  give  the 
representation  any  moral  significance — the  ordaining 
a  law  indicating  some  course  of  life  according  to  it,  a 
divine  intercourse  and  teaching,  a  probation,  a  tempt- 
ation, and  a  fall  into  sin.  All  of  this,  at  least  down 
to  the  making  of  Paradise,  was  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
the  rest  in  consecutive  series  with  it.  Now  did  this 
chain  of  events,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  take 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  one  solar  day  ?  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that  God's  almighty  power 
might  have  caused  such  a  rapid  shifting  of  scene. 
It  is  a  question  of  style,  of  consistency,  of  descriptive 
impression.  It  might  have  been  so;  but  then  the 
aspect  given  of  causation,  of  series,  of  adaptation, 
would  be  but  a  show,  a  seeming.  It  would  be  an 
appearance  of  a  causation  without  that  consistent 
nexus  that  makes  it  easily  conceivable ;  it  would  be 
a  seeming  succession  without  that  proportion  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
separate  from  it ;  events,  great  events,  growing  out 
of  each  other — so  treated — and  yet  without  any  real 
growth,  or  that  proportional  gradualness  without 
which  growth  has  no  true  meaning.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  new  formation,  or  a  re-formation  of  the 
animal  races  brought  into  the  picture — or  if  it  refers 
to  the  old,  a  modification  of  them  for  the  instruction 
and  disciphne  of  man.  They  are  to  be  the  means  of 
developing  his  powers  of  knowledge  and  of  speech. 
Through  their  unlikeness  to  himself  and  their  unfit- 
ness for  rational  human  intercourse,  there  is  awaken- 
ed in  him  the  desire  for  higher  society.  And  then 
that  most  mysterious  trance-state  of  being,  in  which 
there  is  vailed  from  him,  as  now  from  all  science, 
that  ineffable  transformation  out  of  which  comes  the 
duality  of  our  human  nature.  The  fact  is  told  us 
according  to  the  easiest  conception,  but  it  was  a 
trance-vision  to  Adam,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  narrating  descendant  had  the  know- 
ledge of  it  in  any  revelation  more  objective  than  was 
given  to  his  ancestor.  Adam  had  longed  for  some  one 
like  himself,  inspired  from  above,  and  lifted  out  of 
the  surrounduig  animality,  yet  sharing  with  him  the 
earthly  nature.  The  language  a.sciibed  to  him  shows 
the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  the  deferring  of  his 
hope,  and  the  patience  of  his  waiting:  DJOn  rXT  , 
diesmal,  this  now,  ipsa  tandem — there  is  an  intense 
significance  in  this  small  Hebrew  particle — conw  at 
last,  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  Three 
times  does  he  repeat  this  feminine  rST  (see  De- 
litzsch,  p.  161).  Bone  of  my  bone: — can  we  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  symbolism  in  which 
the  narrative  is  clothed?  His  want  was  satisfied, 
and  the  vivid  picture  of  his  dream  becomes  the  lan- 
guage, the  only  possible  language,  perhaps,  of  a  di- 
vine work  which  no  merely  human  speech  could  ad^ 
quately  set  forth — one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  God, 
itself  shadowing  forth  the  still  deeper  mysteries  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Church, 

Similar  suggestions  of  time  present  tucmselves  ia 
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what  is  said  of  the  planting  of  Paradise :  And  the 
Lord  God  caused  to  grow,  etc.  Did  the  great  trees 
grow  in  the  same  time  with  the  herb  and  the  flower  ? 
Confine  it  all  to  a  few  hours  and  the  difference  is  as 
nothing;  yet  growth,  without  proportion  according 
to  the  natures  or  products  grown,  is  in  itself  both 
conceptionless  to  the  sense  and  idealess  to  the  reason. 
We  may  conceive  it,  however, /rom  a  picture,  or  a 
vision,  and  such  a  mode  of  representation,  therefore, 
as  appearing  in  the  style,  is  one  of  the  strongest  crit- 
ical arguments  for  tlie  vision-theory  of  the  creative 
revelation.  It  is  perfectly  consistent,  too,  for  in  the 
■ubjective  delineation  time  is  given  in  perspective. 
But  the  grouping  shows  that  the  great  things  repre- 
sented could  not  have  been  thus,  unless  the  picture 
itself  be  but  a  phantasy,  or  phantasmagoria,  not 
supernatural  or  coutranatural  merely,  but  wholly  un- 
natural, according  to  any  conceptions  our  human 
faculties  can  form  of  time,  succession,  cause,  aud 
effect.  Great  truths,  great  facts,  ineffable  truths,  in- 
effable facts,  are  doubtless  set  forth.  We  do  not 
abate  one  iota  of  their  greatness,  their  wonderfulness, 
by  supposmg  such  a  mode  of  representation.  It  is 
not  an  accommodation  to  a  rude  and  early  age,  but 
the  best  language  for  every  age.  How  trifling  the 
conceit  that  our  science  could  have  furnished  any 
better !  Her  field  is  induction,  and,  by  this  creeping 
process,  though  she  may  travel  far  relatively,  she  can 
never  ascend  to  the  great  facts  of  origin  that  belong 
to  the  supernatural  plane.  Her  language  wiU  ever 
be  more  or  less  incorrect ;  and,  therefore,  a  divine 
revelation  cannot  use  it,  since  such  use  would  be  an 
endorsement  of  its  absolute  verity.  The  simpler  and 
more  universal  language  of  the  Scripture  may  be  in- 
adequate, as  all  language  must  be ;  it  may  fall  short ; 
but  it  points  in  the  right  direction.  Though  giving 
U8  only  the  great  steps  in  the  process,  it  secures 
that  essential  faith  in  the  transcendent  divine  work- 
ing, which  science — our  science,  or  the  science  of 
ages  hence — might  only  be  in  danger,  to  say  the 
least,  of  darkening.  It  saves  us  from  those  trifling 
things  commonly  called  reconciliations  of  revelation 
with  science,  and  which  the  next  science  is  almost 
sure  to  unreconcile.  It  does  so  by  placing  the  mind 
on  a  wholly  different  plane,  giving  us  simple  though 
grand  conceptions  as  the  vehicle  of  great  ideas  and 
great  facts  of  origin  in  themselves  no  more  accessible 
to  the  most  cultivated  than  to  the  lowliest  minds. 
There  is  an  awful  sublimity  in  this  Mosaic  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  man,  and  that,  too,  whe- 
ther we  regard  it  as  inspired  Scripture  or  the  grand- 
est picture  ever  conceived  by  human  genius.  To 
those  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not,  thus  appreciate  it, 
it  matters  Uttle  what  mode  of  interpretation  is  adopt- 
ed— whether  it  be  one  of  the  so-called  reconciliations, 
or  the  crude  dogmatism  that  calls  itself  literal  because 
it  chooses  to  take  on  the  narrowest  scale  a  language 
so  suggestive  of  vast  times  and  inefiable  cuusaUtics. 
~T.  L.] 


DOCTBINAIi  A3JT)  ETHICAI.. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  opposition  between  this  sec- 
tion and  the  preceding,  see  the  Exegetical  and  Grit- 
cal  Notes  of  the  former.  It  must  be  very  clear  that 
in  the  present  section  the  chronological  order  stands 
In  the  i)ackground,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  sym- 
bolical presents  itself  in  a  more  significant  degree. 

2.  The  present  section  is  distinguished  by  the 
oamn  Jehr.rah-filohim :  The  meaning  is,  that  Jehovah, 


the  Covenant-God  of  His  people,  is  also  the  God  of 
all  worlds,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  who  made  Adad 
for  His  first  Covenant-child,  and  appointed  him  Hil 
vicegerent  in  this  dominion.  Adam  is  the  prmcepa, 
and  so  the  ideal  prius  of  the  creaturely  world.  This 
point,  of  the  Covenant  of  God  with  Adam,  appears  in 
Cocceius  as  the  foundation  of  the  federal  t;ieclogy. 
With  Schleiermacher,  again,  it  is  modified  into  th< 
reprtsentation  of  a  religiousness  overlying  the  con- 
trast of  sin  and  mercy. 

3.  Nature  presupposes  man,  if  it  woidd  be  pr^ 
vented  from  running  wild.  Only  in  man,  through 
him,  and  with  him,  can  it  find  its  glorious  transforma- 
tion. Therefore  was  man  also,  in  his  integrity,  the 
presupposing  of  nature  in  her  integrity ;  his  reUgioua 
and  moral  destiny  is  the  condition  of  her  higher  des- 
tiny, his  ailtus  the  foundation  of  her  culture.  In 
pure  nature,  moreover,  are  the  nobler  plants  as  well 
as  the  nobler  animals  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  special 
sense  an  appurtenance  of  man ;  in  a  special  measure, 
therefore,  are  they  conditioned  in  their  being  and 
well-being,  by  his  being  and  weil-being.  Whatever, 
too,  there  might  have  been  before  man,  it  was  still 
as  though  it  were  not,  so  long  as  it  found  not  in  him 
its  cosmical  destiny.  It  was  all  an  enigma;  the 
solution  was  first  to  be  found  in  man. 

4.  The  moistening  of  the  earth's  soil  be*V,re  the 
creation  of  man  points  to  the  share  of  the  » jters  in 
the  creaturely  formations  (and  sustenance),  especiaUy 
the  human.  Through  the  observation  of  this  came 
Thales  by  his  system. 

5.  The  creation  of  man.  It  is  rightly  regarded 
as  an  entirely  new  creative  act,*  and,  indeed,  as  the 
very  highest.  And  yet  it  is  a  falsely  literal  view  of 
the  anthropomorphic  and  symbolical  representation, 
when  in  this  act  of  God  we  are  led  to  regard  the 
earthly  nature  as  wholly  passive.  Rather  does  this 
act,  in  its  truest  realization,  presuppose  the  highest 
excitation  and  effort  of  the  earth — we  may  even  say 


*  [TMs  is  doubtless  true  of  that  decisive  act  of  Grod 
(whetner  the  inspiration,  or  the  image,  or  both)  that  in 
a  moment  constituted  the  first  man,  and  the  species  homo, 
which,  a  moment  before,  was  not.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
clude the  idea  that  the  human  phj  sical  was  connected  with 
the  pre\'iou3  nature,  or  natures,  and  was  brought  out  of 
them.  That  is,  it  was  made  from  the  earth  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  term.  That  it  was  not  a  mere  plastic 
shaping,  or  outward  mechanical  structure,  is  impUcd  in 
what  Lange  says  just  below  in  respect  to  the  non-passivity 
of  the  earth.  '1  here  are  immense  difficulties  connected  with 
the  idea  of  an  outward  Promethean  image,  a  dead  organiza- 
tion which,  although  having  the  appeaiance,  is  really  no 
organization  at  all  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  any  more 
than  the  marble  statue  or  the  waxen  image.  Xo  one  sup- 
poses that  the  making  of  the  human  body  was  an  immediata 
naking  de  nihilo.  It  was  made  from  earth,  and  thij  earth 
already  h:id  its  nature  according  to  its  varieties  of  carbon, 
rdtrogen,  etc.,  and  these,  as  natures,  con'  ected  with  other 
natures,  entered  into  the  human  body.  If  it  is  not  a  crea- 
tion de  nihilo,  which  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  language 
of  the  account,  we  must  suppose  a  connection  with  nature 
to  a  certain  extent.  What  difficulty  or  danger,  then,  ic 
giving  to  the  phrase  "  from  the  earth,"  the  widest  sens« 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  man's  having  an  earthly  as  well 
as  a  heavenly  origin?  It  is  this  latter  idea,  and  the  higher 
psychologjr  connected  with  it,  that  tumishes  to  the  faith  it« 
shield  against  all  mere  theories  of  development  that  may 
proceed,  with  weaker  or  stronger  evidence,  from  a  natural- 
iring  science.  From  the  one  thus  first  inspired,  and  con- 
stituted If  mo,  came  all  humanity — Ihe  one  humanity,  as  a 
transmission  of  that  one  inspiration  and  that  one  spiritual 
image  (see  Remarks,  Introduction  to  the  First  Chapter  of 
Genesis,  p.  136).  Even  on  this  view,  however,  the  hnmaB 
body  did  not  precede  the  human  soul,  as  Lange  observes  ia 
what  follows  ;  since,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precedent 
causation,  it  was  not  a  human  body,  any  more  than  it  was  • 
human  soul,  before  that  decisive  man-creating,  man-oonsti' 
tuting  act  which  made  the  species,  or  the  specific  ct)aiact«r 
of  boSi.— T.L.I 
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with  SteflFens,  its  animation.  The  representation  has 
for  its  leading  fundamental  idea:  Man  the  prime 
thing  of  the  earthly  creation;  not  that  it  can  or 
ought  to  be  carried  out  into  its  philosophical  conse- 
quences, for  then  man  must  have  been  introduced 
before  the  earth-soil,  and  the  formation  of  his  body 
Diist  have  been  before  the  creation  of  his  soul.  On 
this  account  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign  separate- 
ly the  formation  of  the  bodv  and  of  the  soul  to  two 
acts  following  each  other  in  a  temporal  series — as 
was  held  in  some  respects  by  the  Gnostic  Satumi- 
nus. 

6.  The  anthropological,  physiological,  and  psy- 
chological ideas  of  the  passage.  Compare  the  writings 
before  cited:  Von  Roos,  ZcUer,  Beck,  Delitzsch, 
Von  Rudolf,  and  others.  Before  all  things  does  the 
passage  afBrm  that  man  became  an  indissoluble,  that 
is,  a  creatively  established,  unity — a  living  soul  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  contrast,  or  the  duality,  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  divine  breath  of 
life  on  the  other  (rnar:),  and  that  these  were  the  sub- 
Btances  out  of  which  he  was  formed.  He  is,  in  his 
one  total  appearing,  a  living  soul ;  that  is,  the  body 
too,  in  this  human  constitution,  is  only  a  special 
ground-form  of  the  whole  man,  as  the  divine  breath 
of  life,  on  its  side,  is  the  ground-principle  of  the 
whole  man.  Spirit  and  body  are  joined  together 
with  the  soul.  These  three  are  mutually  inseparable, 
and  they  together  make  the  individualized  unity  of 
man.  To  this  extent  may  we  deny  that  man  consists 
alone  of  body  and  soul.  He  is  always,  and  at  any 
moment,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  though  the  outer 
form  of  the  body  may,  by  death,  be  loosed  from  its 
life,  and  the  spirit,  lay  sin,  may  sink  into  a  latent 
state  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  44 ;  Lange's  "  Dogmatics,"  p. 
1243).  As  man,  in  respect  to  his  inner  Ufe,  is  not 
divided  into  feeling,  intelligence,  and  loill,  but  is 
present  in  each  of  these  ground-forms  as  the  entire 
man,  so  also  is  he  ever  the  entire  man  in  respect  to 
his  outer  or  concrete  life  ;  as  body  he  is  related  to  his 
earthly  appearing,  and  to  the  sphere  of  such  appear- 
ing ;  as  spirit,  in  the  relation  of  his  principial  unity 
to  his  unitary  ground,  he  is  related  to  God  and  divine 
things ;  as  soul,  or  essential  form  and  life,  he  is  re- 
lated to  the  world  of  souls  and  the  life  of  the  whole 
universe.  Man  is  a  one  with  himself:  individuality 
in  his  singleness,  personality  in  his  universalness, 
subjectivity  in  the  mode  and  way  of  mediating  be- 
tween his  singleness  and  his  universal  relation. 
And  so  far  is  the  passage  atomic,  as  it  represents 
man  as  becoming  a  living  soul  (monade)  through  the 
highest  and  most  intensive  creative  act  of  God. 

In  reference  to  the  essential  elements  and  rela- 
tions of  human  life,  however,  it  is  predominantly 
dichotomic,  as  other  places  of  Holy  Writ  (Ecclesiastes 
xii.  7  ;  Matt.  x.  28)  distinctly  represent. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  corporeity  of  man 
to  the  earthly  nature,  compare  Sciicbert's  "  History 
of  the  Soul,"  §  10.  The  constituents  of  the  animal 
body:  Calcareous  earth  (bone),  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  gas,  iron  (in  the  blood),  sulphur, 
phosphorus  (in  the  nerves),  silica  (in  the  teeth),  and, 
sombined  with  this,  fluoric  acid. 

In  respect  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  akin 
t*  God,  compare  Gen.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xxii.  32 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  3;  Luke  xv.  11;  John  i,  49;  Acts  xvil  28, 
29;  Rom.  viii.  16;  2  Pet.  L4;  Rev.  i.  6;  ii.  17, 
and  other  places. — Delitzsch  disputes  against  the 
supposition  that  there  is  in  man  an  uncreated  divine 
'p.  144);   for  the  word  Kii^l ,  ch.  i.  27,  embraces,  | 


he  says,  the  essential  being  of  the  entire  man.  Oi 
the  man,  certainly,  as  a  whole,  but  is  it  so  especiallj 
of  his  spiritual  nature?  Is  man,  moreover,  as  an 
eternal  individual  thought  of  God,  by  virtue  of  his 
election  in  Christ,  a  thought  in  some  way  created  ? 
We  cannot  say  that  God  has  created  the  thought  ol 
his  love.  The  older  theology  was  very  much  afraid 
of  the  idea  of  emanation.  If  God  imparted  anything 
to  man  from  his  own  being,  it  meant  either  that  God 
must  have  given  away  some  of  His  own  being,  or 
that  something  still  of  His  being  could  have  sinned 
in  man.  We  must,  by  all  means,  avoid  both  repre- 
sentations as  we  must  generally  do  in  respect  tc 
every  emanation-view.  But  does  there  follow  from 
this  the  pure  creatureliness  of  the  human  spirit — that 
is,  of  its  God-likeness  (or  that  in  it  called  divine,  or 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  God)?  Or  is 
it  only,  as  Delitzsch  says,  the  itvot)  of  the  in>€vna  (the 
breathing  of  the  Spirit)  ?  Still  it  is  a  irvfvua,  a  hu 
man  spirit.  And  certainly  this  needs  the  spirit  ol 
God  for  its  well-being — for  its  own  life  (see  1  Cor.  ii 
14;  Jude  19).  The  mere  existence  of  the  humai 
soul  does  not  fail  from  the  fact  of  its  unspiritualness 
(the  want  of  the  higher  spirituality,  or  its  sensuality) 
Delitzsch  touches  upon  the  true  relation  when  he 
says,  "  a  creative  word,  although  of  a  divine  being,  is« 
not  the  Logos  clothed  with  the  eternal  being  of  tht 
Father."  Yet  still  does  the  decree  concerning  hu- 
manity embrace  in  Christ  the  individual  elect.  Bfr 
tween  the  emanation-representations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  pure  creatureliness  on  the  other,  Ues  tht 
conception  of  the  free  impartation  of  life  in  the  mys 
tery  of  the  quickening:  life  from  life,  light  fron 
light,  spirit  from  spirit.  Man  may  be  begotten  of 
God  by  the  seed  of  the  new  birth,  which  is  the  word 
of  God ;  and  when  we  take  this  as  the  basis  of  our 
belief  that  he  can  receive  the  ffolg  Spirit,  we  cannot 
deny  that  original  state  of  man  which  corresponds 
to  it. 

But  the  passage  contains  already  the  germ  of  a 
trichotomy-body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which  impliedly 
pervades  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  most  expressly 
set  forth  1  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb  iv.  12  (see  Lance's 
"  Dogmatics,"  p.  S07).  A  similar  trichotomy,  as  is 
well  known,  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists, 
and  so,  too,  in  connection  with  biblical  doctrines  and 
Platonic  ideas,  among  the  oldest  church-fathers. 
This  continued,  until  through  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naris,  the  trichotomy  became  suspected,  and  in  the 
following  time  of  the  middle  ages,  gave  place  to  the 
mere  popular  dichotomy.  In  modern  times,  again, 
in  connection  with  a  deeper  study  of  psychology, 
trichotomic  views  presented  themselves.  It  must 
herewith  be  remarked  that  the  dichotomy,  when 
simply  held,  is  no  more  in  contradiction  to  the 
trichotomy,  than  those  dual  places  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  which  only  God  and  His  Logos,  or  the  Wisdom 
or  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  are  named,  contain  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  trinity.  The  triad  just  as  easily 
holds  together  for  a  duaJ  (soul  and  spirit  being  taken 
as  one)  as  for  a  monad.  Or  rather,  the  monad  re- 
solves itself  over  all,  first  into  a  duality,  then  into  a 
triad. 

That  the  spirit  is  the  principle  and  the  form  of 
unity  in  man — his  derivation  from  (iod,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  God — is  declared  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  7.  It  is 
God  who  has  given  the  spirit.  In  like  manner  does 
the  samfl  text  of  the  Preacher  say  that  the  body  ii 
the  finishing  and  the  form  of  appearing  for  man, 
showing  his  descent  from  the  earth,  and  his  relati  m 
to  the  earthly  sphere.    But  that  the  soul  is  the  /i"  *» 
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of  being  in  man,  the  configuration  and  the  form  of 
hfe,  his  descent  from  and  his  reciprocal  relation  to 
)he  whole  world,  is  declared  in  the  rery  expression 
"  living  souL" 

The  C'^n  riC-3  (breath  of  lives),  as  the  divine 
principle  of  all  life,  imparted  to  man  an  individual 
divine  principle  of  life,  and  in  consequence  thereof  it 
became,  in  tiie  whole,  a  living  soul,  and  in  the  vitali- 
ty, or  vitalizing,  a  conscious  self-revealing  soul. 
Man,  as  related  to  the  eternal  and  the  divine,  is 
I)  ir'* ;  tjar,  as  related  to  the  universe,  is  soul; 
Sidfl,  as  related  to  the  earth,  or  to  any  particular 
world-sphere  wherein  he  dwells,  is  body.  Concerning 
the  relation  of  the  psychological  system  of  DeUtzsch 
0  the  conception  of  Von  Rudloff.  see  '*  N'otice  of  Re- 
narkable  Writings,"  in  the  German  Periodical,  edited 
#y  Yon  HoUenberg,  No.  3,  1859. 

For  the  various  defective  and  marring  statements 
respecting  the  triune  form  of  man's  being,  see 
Langk's  "Dogmatics,"  p.  307.  Gnosticism  refuses 
to  regard  the  corporeity  as  belonging  to  the  essen- 
tial being  of  man  (so,  too,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ch. 
ix.  15).  H^elianism  regards  the  soul  as  only  the 
band  that  connects  body  and  spirit.  Later  psychol- 
ogists and  theologians  (Heinroth,  Hoffinann,  and 
others)  have  denied  to  man,  in  himxelf,  a  spirit-being; 
he  has  spirit,  they  say,  only  so  far  as  the  spirit  of 
God  enlightens  him.  Beck  speiks  of  a  spiritual 
power,  at  least,  as  belonging  to  the  human  souL  It 
must  be  held  fa.-t,  however,  that  man  could  not  re- 
ceive the  spirit  of  God  if  he  was  not  himself  a  spirit- 
ual being  ("  were  not  the  eye  adapted  to  the  sun,"' 
etc.).  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  supposition  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  since  the  fall  the  spiritual  nature  is  bound 
in  the  natural  man,  and  does  not  come  to  its  actudi- 
ty  (see  Jude  ver.  10 ;  La.vge's  "  Dogmatics,"  p.  31 1 ). 
In  relation,  however,  to  the  body  of  man,  we  must 
distinguish  between  his  auua,  the  organism,  and  his 
fiesh  ffopf,  the  material  merely,  the  filling  out  of  his 
appearance.  In  relation  to  his  soul,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  soul  as  the  animal  principle  of  life, 
and  as  conscious  form  of  being.  In  relation  to  his 
spirit,  we  must  distinguish  between  his  spiritual 
nature  and  the  element  of  the  spiritual  in  which  the 
jidividtial  spirit  lives,  and  which  enters  into  it, 

7.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  image,  see  the 
remarks  on  the  first  chapter.  For  what  belongs 
specially  to  the  immortality  of  man,  see  the  title 
Literature  as  above  given.  We  must  distinguish, 
however,  a  threefold  conception  of  immoi-tality:  1. 
The  paradisaical  immortality  of  Adam;  2.  the  onto- 
l(^cal  immortality  of  human  nature ;  3.  the  religious 
ethical  immortality  which  is  shai-ed  by  man  through 
nis  communion  with  God — the  life  in  its  deeper  signif- 
icance, or  the  eternal  hfe.  As  to  what  concerns  the 
immortality  of  Adam,  the  Scripture  supposes  that  he 
could  avoid  death  under  the  condition  of  continued 
normal  rectitude  in  the  strength  of  his  communion 
with  God.  or  that  he  might  fall  into  death  through 
n  abnormal  conduct  conformable  to  his  connection 
with  the  earth.  But  the  Scripture  does  not  suppose 
that  man  could  have  remained  immortal  without  ob- 
feciive  conditionings  for  the  eternal  renewal  of  his 
Ufe.  These  conditionings  are  embraced  in  the  sym- 
bol of  the  tree  of  life  (see  below).  There  is,  too,  the 
further  disclosure,  that  man,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
firmation of  his  innocence,  must  imdergo  a  meta- 
morphosis resembling  death,  and  yet  not  death,  in 
order  that  he  might  pass  out  of  his  first  physical 
itate  01  existence,  where  there  \s  yet  a  possibility  of 


his  dying,  into  a  second  spiritual  state  of  existent* 
which  is  raised  above  the  sphere  of  death.  Thli 
appears  from  the  translation  of  Elnoch,  in  connectioi 
with  the  long  endu:ing  of  the  Macrobii  (the  earij 
long-living  antediluvian  patriarchs),  from  the  trans- 
lation of  Elias,  and,  above  all,  from  the  glorified  form 
of  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  It  appears,  too, 
from  the  passage,  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3  (see  Laxge's  "  Dog- 
matics," p.  318),  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apo* 
ties  respecting  the  transformation  of  Christians  who 
should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  world  (I  Cor.  x  \ 
The  form  of  death  that  proceeds  from  sin  had  v.^*- 
posed  itself  to  this  tendency  of  man  to  transforma- 
tion— had  changed  and  subverted  it.  In  respect  to 
the  various  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  original  immor- 
tality, compare  Wiser:  "Comparative  Representa- 
tion," p.  49.  2.  The  ontological  immortality  of  mao. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  wide-spread  prejudgment  that  die 
Mosaic  books,  as  also  the  Old  Testament  generally  in 
its  first  periods,  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  per 
sonal  immortality,  lie  the  following  misunderstand 
in:rs :  1.  In  various  ways  was  the  ontological  supposi- 
tion of  the  imperishable  continuance  of  man  which 
pervades  the  whole  Old  Testament  (namely,  in  the 
doctrines  of  Sheol,  of  the  Rephaim  in  Sheol,  of  the 
conscious  condition,  and  in  the  expressions  for  life, 
in  Sheol),  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ethical 
eternal  life.  This  has  also  occxured  to  one  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  subject  before  us  (H.  Schcltz  : 
"The  Presuppositions  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Immortality,"  Gottingen,  1861).  As  we  must  distin- 
guish, however,  between  the  conceptions  of  the 
physical  and  the  ethical  life  in  the  Scriptures  (a  hfe 
without  God  no  life,  but  death),  and  between  the 
conceptions  of  the  physical  and  the  ethical  death  (a 
death  without  the  sting  of  conscious  guilt  no  death), 
so  also  must  we  distinguish  between  the  conceptions 
of  the  physical  and  the  ethical  immortahty.  Although 
the  Scripture  does  not  acknowledge  the  physical, 
without  the  ethical,  as  the  true  immortality,  still  it 
denotes  it  as  continuous  individual  exigtmce  with  the 
two  attributes  of  consciousness  and  imperishability 
(^Is.  lx%-i.  24;  Rev.  xiv.  11),  2.  The  pathetic  and 
poetical  expressions  for  the  mournful  condition  in 
Sheol  have  been  regarded  purely  as  dogmas,  without 
calling  to  mind  that  there  are  praises  of  the  rest  in 
Sheol  of  a  directly  opposite  character  (as  in  Job  iiL), 
and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  dogma  of  the  perfect 
nothingness  of  the  present  worldly  life  may  be  de- 
duced from  many  of  the  songs  of  the  Church.  3. 
The  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  just  as  disiinctly  a  supposition  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  on 
this  account  neither  article  is  expressly  taught,  but 
only  appears  in  language  on  occasions  which  call  it 
out,  and  then  wholly  as  something  thus  presupposed, 
4,  So  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  first 
germ-form  which  is  pecuUar  to  this  doctiine.  as  it  is 
to  most  others  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  its  later  development ;  and,  therefore,  too. 
has  there  been  no  distinction  made  between  the  rami- 
fying ontological  definitives  (such  as  Sheol,  Rephain., 
appearings  of  the  dead,  awakenings  of  the  dead, 
questionings  of  the  dead),  the  ethical  definitives 
(such  as  covenant  with  God,  confidence  in  God)  and 
the  synthetic,  out  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection gradually  came  forth  (such  as  the  tr»^  of  life, 
the  translations  of  £nocb  and  £lij..h,  together  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resutTection  that  prevailed  in  the 
prophetic  period).  Still  less  has  it  been  con.<idered 
bow  gradually  Sheol  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  place 
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of  life,  how  gradually  the  shades  come  to  form  two 
Jirisions,  those  that  are  enjoying  the  holy  rest,  and 
those  that  are  the  subjects  of  penal  suffering — how 
gradually  faith  in  the  living  God  becomes  faith  in 
that  eternal  life  which  consists  in  communion  with 
him  (Ps.  xvi.),  and  how  gradually  the  resurrection 
tomes  to  its  most  definite  form  (2  Mace.  vii.).  The 
decisive  word,  as  Christ  interprets  it.  Matt.  xxii.  32, 
is  the  designation  which  God  gives  to  Himself,  Exod. 
iii.  6.  Its  meaning  is  that  (he  doctrine  of  covenant 
made  with  the  pious  by  a  pergonal  God  contains  in 
itself  the  supposition  of  their  own  personal  imperisha- 
ble nature.  For  an  explanation  of  this  point  it  must 
be  observed:  1.  That  the  abode  in  Sheol  is  to  be  re- 
garded primarily  as  the  continuance  of  the  death-doom 
incurred  by  sin.  Just  as  death,  the  wages  of  ?in  ac- 
cording to  I'aul,  or  the  birth  of  sin  according  to  James, 
begins  in  this  world  with  sin  (the  inner  death  accord- 
ing to  John),  with  mortality  and  sickness,  so  does  it 
also  continue  on  in  the  other  world  under  the  relative 
ideas  of  nakedness,  imprisonment,  restlessness — in  a 
word,  under  the  intensified  form  of  a  penal  or  disci- 
plinary relation  to  a  future  redemption.  Therefore 
it  is  that  even  in  the  pious  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
condition  beyond  the  grave  is  reflected  in  this  world- 
consciousness,  presenting  itself  in  a  form  for  the 
most  part  gloomy,  sad,  trembUng,  and  terrific.  2,  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Moses  had  to  establish 
the  theocratic  belief  of  the  Jews  in  direct  contrast 
with  heathenism,  and  especially  the  heathenism  of 
the  Egyptians,  from  the  midst  of  whom  they  came, 
and  was  therefore  led  to  give  the  strongest  and  most 
significant  emphasis  to  the  present  life ;  because  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  most  specifically  a  worship 
having  relation  to  the  state  beyond  the  grave — that 
is,  to  death.  3.  Add  to  this  that  it  was  in  entire 
correspondence  with  the  disciplinary  degrees  by 
which  Israel  was  to  be  educated  that  Moses  should 
represent  the  retribution  as  being  principally  in  this 
world,  and,  indeed,  as  impending  every  moment,  like 
Bomething  that  followed  close  upon  every  step  of  hu- 
man conduct.  In  entire  conformity  to  truth  did  he 
direct  the  people  in  this  first  step  of  belief  in  retribu- 
tion; for,  in  fact,  retribution  is  an  immediate  (or 
ever-impending)  thing.  Everywhere,  however,  the 
hope  of  a  future  life  gleams  out  of  his  doctrines  and 
his  institutions.  The  promise  of  long  life  was  the 
outward  hull  of  the  promise  of  eternal  life;  the 
gymboUc  death-offering  was  the  emblem  of  hopeful 
resignation  to  God  in  death  ;  and  how  shall  piety  in 
death  find  its  reward  otherwise  than  in  the  time  be- 
yond the  grave  ?  Above  all,  it  was  the  covenant  of 
God  that  furnished  the  richest  guaranty  (Exod.  iii. 
6). 

[Idea  of  a  Future  Life  in  the  Old  Testament. 
— ^The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  in  the  New,  but  in  a  different  manner.  In 
the  latter  it  is  for  all  who  read,  declared  undeniedly, 
if  not  dogmatically ;  in  the  fbi-mer  it  is  for  the  devout 
and  believing.  There  is  thrown  over  it  a  vail  of  holy 
reserve,  making  it  all  the  more  impressive  when  the 
truth  is  seen  through  it.  But  for  this  the  Sadducee 
hiid  no  eyes  He  could  not  find  texts  declaring  it 
preceptively  as  he  found  the  law  laid  down  for  mar- 
king a  brother's  widow.  He  came  to  our  Saviour 
'  jlh  liis  puzzle,  and  doubtless  deemed  it  unanswera- 
«le.  The  course  taken  by  Christ,  Matt.  xxii.  29,  is 
rery  remarkable,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
Weight  it  seems  to  have  had  with  writers  of  the  War- 
burton  school  He  does  not  meet  the  caviller  with 
ibe  texte  we  would  have  expected.     He  does  not 


cite  such  passages  as  Ps.  xvii.  15 :  "I  shall  be  sade 
tied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness;"  or  Ps.  xvi. 
''  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol;"  or  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
24 :  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel  aad 
afterward  receive  me  to  glory;"  or  Is.  xxvi.  19 
where  a  resurrection  seems  to  be  spoken  of;  or  Dau 
xii.  2,  where  it  is  expressly  declared.  The  Sadduce« 
would  probably  have  been  prepared  with  some  ex- 
planations of  these,  such  as  are  now  offered  by  thfc 
modem  rationalist.  Instead  of  them  our  Savioia 
quotes  one  of  the  most  common  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament:  lam  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob.  The  Sadducee  had  heard  it  read  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  synagogue,  but  saw  nothing  in  it 
about  a  future  lite.  It  may  have  been  to  him,  in 
other  respects,  a  favorite  passage ;  for  though  called 
infidels  in  modern  times  they  were  the  strictest  of 
Jews,  glorying  strongly  in  their  ancient  patriarchal 
descent.  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob : "  this  they  were  famil' 
iar  with ;  but  Christ's  appendix  was  as  startling  to 
them  as  it  was  conclusive :  Jfe  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead  but  of  the  living.  God's  covenant  with  man 
proves  His  immortality.  He  does  not  deal  thus  with 
beings  of  a  day.  He  does  not  thus  solemnly  declare 
Himself  the  God  of  things  non-existent,  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  still  present  reaUties,  not 
living  in  their  children,  simply,  but  rather  their  chil- 
dren living  in  them.  The  divine  care  of  a  chosen 
people  thus  continued  from  generation  to  generation 
imphes  a  continued  being  in  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  and  without  which  the  whole  series 
would  have  no  more  spiritual  value  than  any  linked 
succession  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world.  They 
still  "  live  unto  Him." 

Let  the  reader  test  this  by  endeavoring  to  fix  in 
h\?>  mind  the  idea  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  all 
regarded  themselves  as  beings  destined  soon  to  de- 
part into  nothingness — in  other  words,  that  they  were 
all  sheer  animal  materialists.  Let  him  carry  along 
this  impression,  and  keep  it  constantly  present  in 
reading  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  or  even  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  What  a  discord  will  arise  between  it 
and  many  of  their  vivid  utterances,  even  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them,  dogmatically  or  didactively, 
about  a  future  life.  Did  men  who  believe  in  no 
hereafter  ever  talk  so?  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  in  all  the  earth  that  I  de- 
sire bi'side  Thee :  Flesh  and  heart  fail,  but  Thou  art 
the  strength  (the  rock)  of  my  soul :  Thy  favor  is  life : 
Thy  loving-kindness  is  more  than  life :  My  soul  faints 
for  Thee,  the  living  God :  For  with  Thee  is  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  do  we  see  light:  Thou 
art  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations :  Doubtless 
Thou  art  our  Father  even  though  Abraham  be  igno- 
rant of  lis  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not ;  Thou,  Oh 
Lord,  art  our  Father  and  our  Redeemer :  Art  Thou 
not  from  everlasting,  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy 
One?  we  shall  not  die."  Or  take  that  oft-repeated 
Hebrew  oath :  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liv- 
eth ;  what  meaning  in  such  a  connection  of  terms? 
IIow  does  all  this  lofty  language  immediately  collapse 
at  the  presence  of  the  low  materializing  idea !  Even 
the  language  of  their  despondency  shows  how  far 
they  were  from  the  satisfied  animal  or  earthly  state 
of  soul :  Shall  dust  praise  Thee  ?  Shall  Thy  loving 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  Thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  oblivion  ?  It  was  bidding  I'arewcU 
to  God,  not  to  earth,  it  was  losing  the  idea  of  tlifl 
everlasting  covenant  and  its  everlasting  author,  tin! 
imparted  the  deepest  gloom  to  their  seasons  of  scef 
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L'cism.  It  was  in  just  such  travail  of  the  spirit  that 
il  e  hofie  was  bom  witliin  them.  This  was  the  sub 
jective  mode  of  its  revelation;  and,  thus  regarded, 
the  very  texts  whioh  the  Sadducee,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, would  quote  in  favor  ot  his  denial,  testify  to  a 
true  spirituality — to  a  state  of  soul  most  opposite  to 
bis  own.  And  this  style  of  language  is  not  confined 
U)  the  devotional  or  prophetical  Scriptures.  It 
gloams  out  in  expressions  interspersed  among  the 
historical  details  of  the  Jewish  home-life.  What  a 
people,  says  Rabbi  Tanchum  (citing  the  words  of 
Abigail,  1  Sam.  xxv.  29),  where  even  the  women 
speak  so  sublimely,  and  beyond  even  the  philosophers 
of  other  nations,  about  bouU  bound  up  tn  the  trundle 
of  life  (or  lives,  C^Tin  m-s).  See  Pococke's 
"  Notts  to  Porta  Mosis,"  p.  93.  It  may  be  very  easy 
for  the  rationalizing  interpreter  to  put  another  face 
on  such  a  passage  as  this,  but  it  may  be  only  because 
in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Sadducee  of  old,  there 
is  a  vail  upon  his  heart  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

Such  an  expanding  spiritual  sense  (in  distinction 
from  the  merely  fanciful  or  the  cabalistical)  is  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear ;  and, 
thus  regarded,  it  may  be  said  that  the  future  life  of 
the  Old  Testament,  even  with  this  vail  thrown  over 
it,  has  far  more  of  moral  power  than  the  Gre^k 
Hades,  or  any  spirit-world  mythology  of  other  ancient 
nations  whom  the  rationalist  would  represent  as  sur- 
passing the  Jews  in  this  respect.  The  latter  were 
doubtless  far  behind  the  Greeks  in  distinctness  of 
conception  and  locality ;  but  this  was  because  God  did 
not  mean  to  leave  His  people  to  their  fancies.  He 
gave  them,  and  especially  the  pious  among  them,  the 
spirit  of  the  doctrine,  but  so  kept  it  in  holy  reserve 
that  they  could  not  turn  it  into  fables. — T.  L.j 

8.  From  the  cireumstance  of  its  not  being  said 
that  the  woman  was  inspired  by  the  breath  of  God, 
Delitzsch  is  inclined  to  follow,  with  TertuUian,  the 
so^alled  traducian  theory,  or  the  generic  propaga- 
tion of  the  human  souL  This  argument,  however, 
de  silentio,  proves  nothing;  since  Adam,  in  relation 
to  Eve,  also  is  the  type  of  the  creation  of  humanity. 
And  so  we  adhere  to  this :  The  body  of  man  proceeds 
from  propagation  (traducianism),  the  soul  is  created 
(creationism),  the  spirit  is  pre-existent  as  the  idea  of 
God. 

9.  Paradise. — See  the  article  "  Eden"  in  Wiser, 
and  the  literary  catalogue  there  given.  See  also 
Hkezog's  "Real-Encyclopedia."  Paradise  (Hebrew, 
•(J ;  Septuagiut,  Topd5<j(ro5,  that  is,  a  walling  or  fenc- 
ing round,  a  place  enclosed  as  a  garden),  like  all 
facta  in  Genesis,  especially  of  its  earlier  history,  was, 
on  the  one  side,  an  actuality,  on  the  other  a  svmbol ; 
and  the  Uiter,  inieed,  in  a  special  degree.  In  favor 
of  its  actuality  there  b,  first,  the  fundamental  thought : 
there  was  a  home  of  the  human  race ;  secondly,  the 
territory  of  this  home,  the  region  in  which  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  had  their  sources,  or  West- 
ern Asia  as  appears  probable  from  other  reasons; 
thirdly  the  mention  of  the  well-known  rivers  Phrat 
(Eiphiates)and  Hiddekel  (Tigris),  together  with  other 
'"atures.  In  favor  of  the  clear  symbolical  significance 
of  Paradise  there  is  the  figure  of  the  one  stream  that 
ifterwards  divided  itself  into  four  different  streams 
running  out  from  thence  into  the  world,  as  also  the 
inclosure  of  the  garden,  and  especially  the  two  trees 
witl  their  wonderful  significance.  The  theological 
riews  inspecting  Paraiise  embrace  two  extremes: 
vbilst  some  would  r^ard  it  as  extending  over  all  the 


earth  (Ephraim  the  Syrian ;  and  a  multitude  of  s<u^ 
extravagant  opinions  as  cited  by  Calmkt:  Comment, 
litter,  in  Genetln^  p.  81),  others,  on  the  other  side 
would  reduce  it  to  one  common  section  so  appropri 
ated  as  to  have  a  eommensurate  influence  upon  tiM 
first  men.  Between  these  lies  the  sound  view  of  the 
church,  which  supposes  for  the  pure  a  pure  sphere  of 
nature,  for  the  care-needing  a  motherly  bosom  of 
nature,  for  the  innocent  a  heavenly,  peaceful,  holj 
region,  for  the  child-like  a  garden  with  ita  fruits  (s<« 
La.ngk's  "  Dogmatics,"  p.  396).  The  exegetical 
views  respecting  the  passage  divide  themselves  into 
the  histotical,  the  allegorical,  and  the  mythicaL  Tb« 
historical  views,  again,  fall  into  two  classes :  thos« 
that  maintain  the  possibility  of  yet  determining  the 
region  of  Paradise,  and  such  as  suppose  the  configu- 
ration of  the  earth  to  have  been  so  changed  by  the 
flood  that  the  place  of  union  of  tiie  four  rivers  can- 
not now  be  pointed  out.  Both  assume  a  significant 
change  of  the  earth,  especially  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  allegorical 
views  divide  themselves  into  the  Gnostic  or  the  theo- 
sophic-allegorical  (Philo,  Jacob  Bohm,  and  others) 
and  into  the  mystic-allegorical  (Swcdenborg  and 
others).  The  mythical  news  may  be  divided  intc 
the  predominantly  theological  or  philosophical,  or 
the  predominantly  geographical  First  Class:  a, 
Calvin,  Huetius,  Bochan,  and  others :  Paradise,  they 
say,  lay  in  the  district  in  which  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  unite  (Schat  al  Arab) ;  the  Pisbon  and  the 
Gihou  are  the  two  principal  mouths  of  Schat  al  Arab. 
6.  HopkinsoD  :  Paradise  was  the  region  of  Babylon ; 
the  two  canals  of  the  Euphrates  form  half  of  the 
number  of  the  four  rivers,  e.  Rask :  The  same 
r^on  probably,  only  let  there  be  added  to  the  two 
well-known  streams  the  two  subordinate  streams  of 
the  Schat  al  Arab.  d.  Harduin:  Galilee,  e.  Basse: 
Paradise  lay  in  East  Prussia.  Second  Class:  Change 
in  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Clericus,  and  others: 
Paradise  lay  in  Syria  (Kohlreif  and  others :  Damas- 
cus). Third  Class:  Philo:  I)e  MuntH  Opifido; 
Jacob  Bi>HM:  Mysterium  Magnum.  Fourth  Class: 
See  the  article  " Swedenborg "  in  Herzog's  "Real- 
Encyclopedia."  Fifth  Class:  The  mythico-theol(^ 
cal,  or  strictly  mythological,  view,  which  makes  it 
the  story  of  the  four  world-rivers  that  come  from  the 
hills  of  heaven,  and  wander  over  the  earth  (Von 
Bohlen  and  others).  Sixth  Class:  The  mythico- 
geographical.  Sickler,  Buttmann,  Bertheau  :  "  Geo- 
graphical  Views  that  form  the  Ground  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Situation  of  Paradise,"  Gotiingen,  1848. 
Winer  distinguishes  a  literal  view  (Hengstenbei^ 
Tiele,  Baumgarten),  a  hall-li:eral,  which  attempts  to 
separate  the  distribution  of  the  streams  from  the 
matter  of  fact  contained  (Less,  Cramer,  Werner,  and 
others),  an  all^orical  (Von  Gerstenberg),  and  « 
hieroglyphical,  not  very  distinguishable  (J.  G.  Roseo- 
m  idler  and  others),  p.  2yO,  wherein  he  protesta 
against  the  conjectures  of  Hiillmann  and  Ballen- 
stedt. 

According  to  Verbrugge,  Jahn,  and  others,  the 
one  Paradise-stream  may  be  understood  of  a  region 
abounding  in  streams.  We  suppose  that  the  strean 
has  a  mo_t  special  symbolical  importance,  and  de- 
notes, generally,  the  well-ground  of  the  Paradise- j 
earth.  With  this,  however,  there  is  easily  conuected  i 
the  historical  view  of  Relaud  and  Calmet.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  Pishon  denotes  the  Phasis  which  risos  in 
the  Moscbian  moimtains,  stands  in  coimection  wi;ii 
the  gold-land  of  Colchis  so  famed  in  anti  juity  (Colcb4 
=  Chavilaj,  and  flows  into  the  Black  Seu    Gi'hou  is  ti  < 
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Aras  iT  Araxes  (the  Phaais  of  Xenophon,  n^5,  to 
break  forth  r=  opaTTa»),  which  likewise  rises  in  Arme- 
nia, and  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  Cush  is  the 
•and  of  the  Kossaeans,  which  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Media  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  According  to  this,  Armenia  would  have  been 
the  terr.:ory  of  the  ancient  Paradise.  Knobel  also 
had  first  presented  the  grounds  (p.  28),  which  are 
iu  favor  of  Armenia,  out  of  which,  moreover,  the 
postdiluvian  men  proceeded.  On  this  account  have 
Keland,  Link,  Von  Lcngerke,  Kurtz,  Bunsen,  and 
others,  supposed  it  to  be  Armenia.  It  is  objected, 
however,  to  this:  1.  That  the  names  Havila  and 
Cush,  in  other  places,  belong  to  the  South.  The 
name  Havila,  it  may  be  said  generally,  is  not  geogra- 
phically determined;  but  the  name  Cush,  together 
with  the  Cushites,  can  just  as  well  be  extended  from 
the  north  to  the  south  as  that  of  the  Normans  (see 
Kurtz  :  "  History  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  59).  2. 
No  Armenian  district  can  be  summarily  denoted  as 
the  native  land  of  gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx.  In 
regard  to  the  gold,  however,  Colchis  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. Just  as  Uttle  are  the  bdeUium  and  the  onyx 
to  be  denied  of  this  district,  since  it  evidently  has 
something  symbolical.  Objection  3d :  It  is  said  that 
the  cherubim  are  not  to  be  found  in  Armenia :  but 
where  on  the  earth  was  the  home  of  these  ?  And 
then,  too,  must  many  indications  point  to  a  more 
northern  highland.  But  the  places  commonly  cited 
for  this  purpose,  Ps.  xlviii.  3 ;  Is.  xlviii.  13,  prove 
nothing,  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  is  a  pure  ideal  painting. 
Moreover,  the  analogies  of  the  Albordi,  the  Medo- 
Persian  mountains  of  God,  and  the  Indian  mountains 
Meru,  appear  to  be  merely  reflexes  of  the  Paradise- 
Btoiy;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese 
mountain-tract  Kuenlun.  In  other  respects  the 
analogies  and  combinations  collected  by  Knobel  are 
communications  of  great  interest.  Keil  states  a 
reason  why  the  Cyrus  (now  the  Kur)  should  be  put 
in  place  of  the  Phasis  (p.  42) ;  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
rising  of  the  Phasis  lies  beyond  Armenia.  Tliis  rea- 
son would  be  decisive,  if  we  had  to  insist  upon  the 
pure  literalness  of  the  origin  of  the  Paradise  rivers. 
He  holds,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Gihon  is  the 
Araxes :  the  sundering  of  the  four  streams  he  ex- 
plains by  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  yet  not 
alone  through  the  flood  (Note,  p.  44).  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  Belitzsch,  the  Pison  must  relate  to  the 
Indus  and  its  river  territory  to  India,  whilst  the 
Gihon  is  the  Nile  (pp.  149,  620).  Afterwards  he 
came  to  regard  the  combination  of  Bunsen  as  having 
a  good  degi-ee  of  probability  (p.  150),  and  then  he 
represents  the  mutually  opposing  difficulties  by  the 
concluding  ahemawve :  We  must  either  acknowledge 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  narration,  or  accom- 
modate ourselves  with  the  admission  that  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  four  rivers  has  been  lost  in  the 
disappearance  of  Paradise  itself. — The  actual  mid 
symbolical  importance  of  Paradise.  The  garden  in 
JSden.  Historical.  The  heavenly  earth  bloom  which 
surrounded  the  new-bom  man,  who  is  to  be  regarded, 
indeed,  as  full-grown,  and  yet  childlike  and  inexpe- 
rienced. The  point  of  the  earth's  congeniality, 
wherein  the  divine  earth-culture  is  in  vmity  with  the 
earthly  nature — when  the  fruit-trees  are  of  the  noblest 
qualHy,  the  grain  grows  wild,  the  beasts  attach  them- 
selves to  men  in  the  domestic  state,  whilst  there  is 
allotted  to  men  an  abundance  of  simple  food  (fruit 
of  trees,  the  nourishment  of  children)  to  be  procured 
by  an  easy  labor  of  the  body,  and  a  thoughtful  care 
oo  the  part  of  the  mind. — Symbolical  significance  of 


Paradise.  The  general  correspondence  between  tht 
pure,  peaceful,  serene,  and  blessed  man,  and  the 
pure,  peaceful,  serene,  and  blessed  world  of  God ,  of 
the  inward  communion  with  God,  and,  corresponding 
to  it,  the  outward,  sensible  presence  of  God  in  the 
surroundings  of  humanity.  In  its  more  special  signif- 
icance: 1.  The  heavenly  disposition  of  the  earth, 
the  rich  paradisaical  soil ;  2.  the  objective  paradisai- 
cal aspects  of  the  earth,  as  the  subjective  in  the  con- 
templation of  childi  en  and  of  men  attuned  to  a  festal 
life ;  3.  the  promised  land,  the  consecration  of  the 
earth  through  the  salvation ;  4.  the  kingdom  of  glory 
above  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4) ;  5.  the  earth 
glorified  for  its  union,  at  some  future  time,  with  the 
heavens  (2  Pet.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xx.). —  The  vocation  in 
Paradise.  Historical:  The  serene,  free  activity  of 
the  child  in  contrast  with  the  necessity  and  the 
pains  of  labor  proper.  The  true  keeping  of  entrusted 
good  against  a  damage  yet  unforeseen,  especially 
through  sell-keeping  in  contrast  with  the  later  anxious 
watching.  Symbolical:  The  Ciilhng  of  the  pious 
and  blessed,  according  to  its  positive  and  negative 
sides.  A  holy  office  of  labor,  a  holy  office  of  defence, 
and,  through  both,  a  holy  ministry  of  instruction. — 
The  Paradise-rivers:  1.  Historical  (see  above).  2. 
Symbolic.  The  four  world-streams  in  their  high 
significance,  as  the  streams  of  li.e  and  blessing  that 
flow  conditionally  from  the  paradisaical  home  of 
man. — The  trees  in  the  gavflen.  Historical:  The 
abundance  that  surrounded  the  first  man  still  simple 
and  conformable  to  his  childlike  degree ;  food  both 
lovely  to  the  eye  and  ennobling  in  its  efficacy.  Sym- 
bulical:  Tlie  riches  of  the  pious  and  their  freedom 
from  want  (Ps.  xxiii.). —  The  two  trees  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden.  Historical:  Nature  m  its  centre  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  power  of  health,  as  also  with  intoxi- 
cating gifts  of  dangerous  efficacy,  which,  through  an 
enjoyment  rash  or  immoderate  (or,  in  general,  having 
only  the  form  of  nourishment),  exert  a  destructive  in- 
fluence, and  both  alike  represented  there  by  a  cen- 
tral vegetable  formation,  whether  it  be  tree  or  bush. 
Symbolical :  The  tree  of  life :  The  power  of  health 
and  life  in  nature,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
word  of  God,  rises  to  a  fountain  of  everlasting  life  iu 
Christ  sotoriologically,  and  to  be  the  nourishment  of 
everlasting  life  in  Christ  sacramentally. — The  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Nature  as  the  tree  of 
probation  every  way,  namely  in  excessive,  in  dan- 
gerous, and  in  forbidden  means  of  enjoyment. — 2'he 
paradisaical  command.  Historical:  The  warning, 
inviting,  and  dissuading  signs  of  God  in  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  themselves,  and  the  transf bi  mation 
of  the  signs  into  miraculous  words  for  the  ear  through 
the  present  spirit  of  God.  The  mention  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  garden  is  in  so  far  a  command  as  the 
arbitrary  alstinence  from  permitted  enjoyment  has 
for  its  consequence  the  inclination  to  forbidden  en- 
joyment. There  is  also  a  reminder  in  it  that  he  hag 
no  need  of  the  forbidden  enjoyment.  Symbolical: 
The  revealed  will  of  God,  iu  general,  not  a  constraint 
nor  an  abridgment,  but  only  a  heali  hful  barrier  foi 
the  sake  of  freedom  and  happiness. — The  beasti 
brought  before  Adam  in  Paradise.  Historical 
Original  sympathy  between  the  animal  and  the  biuuai 
worlds.  Symbolical:  The  destiny  of  man,  to  Icari 
to  understand,  through  the  gospel,  the  sighing  of  the 
creature,  or  to  have,  in  general,  a  right  knowledge 
of  the  animal-world  and  of  nature,  and  how  rightly 
to  use  them. — The  naming  of  the  beasts.  Historical. 
First  exercise  of  the  human  spirit — and  especially  of 
speech.     Symbolical:    The  reUgious  and  scisttifil 
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leTelopment  of  man  through  nature. — Human  speech. 
HvUorical :  Hereditary  disposition  taking  root  in  the 
Tery  life  of  the  spirit  and  its  plastic  organization, 
■wakened  through  the  most  excited  contemplations 
of  childhood — such  as  that  of  life  in  the  beast. 
Symbolical:  Man's  first  prophecy  of  nature,  a  presage 
of  Ids  destiny  to  know  and  predict  perfectly  the  law 
tnd  gospel  of  nature. — The  creation  of  woman, 
Hv^oi-ieal:  The  fonuation  of  the  human  pair  falls  in 
the  period  of  the  physiological  creation  of  the  man. 
Not  after  the  manner  of  ready-made  or  at  once  com- 
plet^^d  being,  but  in  the  way  of  becoming,  does  the 
one  developing  human  form  become  perfected  in  tlie 
contrast  of  one  man  and  womaiL  Man,  as  a  per- 
sonality, is  not  conditioned  through  sexual  comple- 
tion or  integration ;  and  man  and  wife  ai-e  not,  some- 
how, only  two  halves  which  make  one  whole  in  a 
personal  sense,  but  perhaps  in  a  sociaL  The  wife, 
however,  is  just  as  much  whole  man  as  the  man 
himself.  She  proceeds  not  only  from  the  substance 
of  the  man,  but  :ilso  from  his  trance- vision  in  that 
deathlike  sleep  into  which  he  had  been  c;ist  by  God. 
In  respect  to  substance,  as  formed  from  one  of  man's 
ribs,  she  comprehends  less  than  Adam ;  in  respect  to 
form  she  is  a  creation  of  secoadary  power  in  the 
region  of  paradise,  God  brings  Eve  to  Adam.  Mar- 
riage is  instituted  by  God,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
divine  creation  of  its  contrast,  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  divine  guidance  of  the  individual  choice.  Man 
mtist  not  anticipate  the  decision  of  Grod,  but  neither 
is  he  to  reject  the  destined  one  whom  God  brings 
before  him — the  one  wiio  through  a  divine  revela- 
tion, as  it  were,  and  a  divine  consideration,  is  marked 
oat  for  him  as  his  counterpart — Adam'g  salutation 
and  hUssing.  Symbolical :  The  first  of  all  high  and 
sacred  songs  of  love.  Marriage  the  principle  of  the 
family  state,  superordinate  to  all  other  domestic  rela- 
tions. Marriage  in  contrast  with  tlie  sins  of  sodomy 
and  fornication — in  contrast  with  incest  (leaving 
father  and  mother,  eta) — in  contrast  with  an  arbitra- 
ry and  sinful  taking  and  forsaking.  (The  paralisai- 
cal  indissolubility  of  maniage  U  conditioner!  up>on  its 
paradisaical  infdlibility.)  Duties  to  father  and  mo- 
ther receive  an  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
measured  by  the  law  of  love.  The  greatmss  and  the 
limit  of  the  parental  right.  It  extends  to,  but  not 
into,  the  marriage  state — The  nakedness  of  the  first 
human  beings.  Symbolical :  The  childlike  simphcity, 
the  freedom,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  innocence. 

[EiccRscs  OS  THE  Paradisk  Rivers. — The  search 
for  the  Gihon  and  the  Pishon  in  the  north  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  diflBculties.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  necessity  it  involves  of  finding  another  Gush  in 
the  same  direction.  The  language  of  the  writer  gives 
the  impression  of  a  territory  of  great  comparative  ex- 
tent, and  that  could  not  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a 
reader  familiar  with  the  ge<igraphical  terms  employed. 
C"!3  7-X  22  -r-on  XTi:  that  b,  the  river  that 
goes  round  the  whole  land  of  Cush — clear  round  it — 
a  wide  and  notable  circuit.  The  sense  of  winding  or 
meandering  through  cannot  be  got  from  the  verb, 
vaA  the  references  to  Is.  xxiii.  16,  and  other  places 
f"i">  "-0,"|*^S  "30,  Ps.  xlviiL  13:  Go  round  about 
the  city — round  about  Zion),  do  not  support  it.  The 
»ncient  view  that  the  Gihon  was  the  NUe,  and  Pishon 
Ihe  Indus,  though  having  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
J  more  near  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  general 
idea  of  the  passage :  four  great  rivers  (waters  rather) 
promii.2nt  in  the  earth,  and  having  their  courses,  in 
•omc  way,  connected  with  Eden.     Even  if  the  Nile 


and  the  Indus  are  no'  the  rivers,  it  is  more  easy  u 
see  how  they  came  to  be  anciently,  and  almost  uni 
versaliy,  so  regarded,  than  to  find  anything  cone- 
spondiLg  to  this  graphic  representation  in  the  regioi 
north  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigria. 
One  thing  is  clear  on  the  very  face  of  the  account: 
the  writer  himself  had  no  difficulty,  and  thought  of 
none  for  the  reader.  He  is  certainly  not  speaking 
of  things  supposed  to  be  obliterated  by  the  deluge^ 
but  of  places  recognized,  however  vaguely,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  day.  To  this  assumed  knowledge 
the  picture  is  presented,  though  with  that  inadeqtiacj 
of  conception,  and  that  generality  or  undefinedness 
of  language,  which  necessaiily  marked  the  first 
geographical  notions  of  mankind.  It  was  very  much 
as  an  early  Greek  writer  would  have  done,  in  a  simi- 
lar case,  who  had  nothing  else  to  go  by  but  the  map 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  the  still  older  one  of  Hecat^eus. 
This  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  accoimt,  whether  we  adopt  the  vision-theory,  or 
some  more  objective  mode  of  raising  the  conceptiona 
in  the  narrator's  mind.  In  either  case  such  concep- 
tions would  be  shaped  by  his  supp>osed  knowledge, 
as  this  would  also  be  the  ground  of  presentation  to 
other  minds.  The  picture  which  St.  John  had  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  his  apocalyptic  vision,  was  doubtless 
according  to  the  geographical  ideas,  more  or  less 
correct,  which  he  had  previously  possessed  of  that 
river.  Geographical  language  has  tmdergone  a  great 
change.  Everything  now,  and  for  a  long  time,  baa 
been  so  precisely  defined  that  we  need  to  get  out  of 
oiu"  modem  conceptions  to  be  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand satisfactorily  the  most  ancient  modes  of  divid- 
ing and  describing  the  e;irth.  The  nomenclature  has 
become  greatly  eidarged  and  varied.  We  have  rivers, 
lakes,  seas  (the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time  called  these 
two  last  by  one  name,  ^ifunj),  oceans,  friths,  arms  of 
the  sea,  gults,  bays,  sounds,  etc  In  the  earliest 
times  they  were  not  fixed,  and  we  cannot  be  always 
certain,  therefore,  that  a  general  name  like  "ir; ,  a 
fiood  or  flowing  water,  presented  jtist  that  limited 
conception  in  every  case  that  we  now  invariablv  con- 
nect with  river,  fiuwen,  rorauhs,  etc  For  examples 
of  the  wide  sense  of  "<ri:,  see  such  passages  as  Ps, 
iciii,  3 :  The  floods  lift  up  their  voice,  ni"!n: ,  lift 
up  their  dashmg  waves,  CST;  Ps.  IxvL  6,  it  is  join- 
ed with  C^,  and  most  obviously  used  of  the  Red 
Sea;  see  also  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26.  So  Hab.  iii.  8,  where 
3"l~3-  and  »"3  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way ; 
comp.  Is.  xlviii.  18.  We  deduce,  too,  this  wide 
primitive  sense  from  its  employment  in  metaphors 
where  there  is  to  be  denoted  width,  enlargement, 
fulness:  Peace  like  a  river,  "in:2 ,  Is.  IxvL  12,  like 
a  flood;  so  Is.  lix.  19,  enemy  come  in  like  a  flood. 
Beyond  the  floods  of  Cush,  Is.  xviiL  1 ;  the  same 
expression,  Zeph.  iiL  10.  See  especially  Jonah  iL  4 : 
^3330^  "nj ,  the  flood  went  round  me  (the  deep 
sea);  compare  with  this  Homer's  uKeayov  ^ftdpa, 
streams  of  ocean,  Iliad  xiv.  245.  So  it  seem"  to  be 
used,  not  so  much  of  a  river,  in  the  limited  sense,  aa 
of  any  great  water,  in  such  pass,-iges  as  Job  xxiL  16, 
Ps.  xlvL  5.  In  Ps.  xxiv.  2  it  denotes  the  floods  of 
chaos,  the  old  Tehom  rabbah,  or  "  great  deep,"  and 
is  put  in  direct  parallelism  with  CB^  :  For  He  hath 
foimded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  built  it  upon  the  fioodg, 
M"!n3  5~ .  See  the  same  word  used  in  the  sam« 
way,  Ezek.  xxxi.  15. 

Thus  the  "HJ  ,  or  great  water,  in  the  pa&sage  be 
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fore  us,  Gen.  ii.  10.  In  the  Eden  territory  itself  it 
might  have  had  the  form  of  a  lake — an  idea,  in  fact, 
which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  account  greatly  favors. 
It  was  certainly  cot  a  spring  or  fountain-head  to  four 
commencing  streams,  but  rather  a  reservoir  in  which 
all  were  joined,  whether  as  flowing  in  or  flowing  out. 
From  thence  they  were  parted,  or  began  to  be  parted 
(TIC ,  see  remark  on  iibs^  and  references,  p.  202) 
into  four  0"'iaX"i .  This  is  rendered  heads  in  our  ver- 
Kon,  and  so  the  Vulgate,  in  quatuor  capita.  But  they 
both  mislead  in  their  literalness ;  the  Hebrew  llJX"i 
never  having,  like  our  word,  the  sense  of  fountain- 
head  or  spring;  the  Shemitic  tongues  called  the  re- 
mote upper  part  of  a  stream  a  foot  or  a.  finger  rather 
than  a  head.  It  became  four  principal  waters  or 
floods,  four  arms  (brachia)  or  great  branches.  Two 
of  these  were  rivers  within  the  modern  limits  of  the 
term,  but  very  great  rivers ;  so  that  one  comes  after- 
wards to  be  almost  constantly  called  ir!3  with  the 
article  as  a  proper  name — the  great  river,  the  sea  or 
flood.  See  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  xxxi.  21 ;  Num.  xxii.  6  ; 
Deut.  i.  1;  xi.  24;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  3,  14,  15;  2  Sam. 
X.  16;  Neh.  ii.  7;  Is.  vii.  20;  xi.  15;  xxvii.  12  and 
others.  From  such  a  use  as  this,  perhaps,  came  the 
more  common  secondary  or  specific  application  of  "ns 
to  rivers  proper.  The  other  two,  probably,  presented 
a  different  appearance.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Eden  territory  they  may  have  become  friths,  or  arms 
of  the  sea,  or  two  diverging  shores  of  a  great  water 
Boon  losing  sight  of  each  other,  yet  each  still  keeping 
the  name  IMS  as  more  applicable,  in  fact,  to  them 
(if  we  may  judge  from  its  primary  sense)  than  to  the 
streams  on  the  north. 

Such  a  view  may  not,  at  first,  seem  in  harmony 
with  our  preconceptions,  but  there  are  considerations 
to  be  mentioned  which,  on  closer  examination,  will 
more  and  more  divest  it  of  any  strange  or  forced 
appearance.  In  the  first  place,  two  of  these  D^ins 
are  determined,  and  we  may  regard  them  as  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
others  according  to  some  sense  once  clearly  recog- 
nized. They  are  waters  in  close  and  even  immediate 
connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  not  at 
their  obscure  sources,  or  springs,  where  they  could 
not  be  recognized  as  O'^ins ,  but  where  they  both 
appear  as  parting  from  a  common  junction  in  the 
Eden-land.  The  two  well-known  brunches  are  north 
of  this  junction ;  we  must,  therefore,  look  for  the 
others  on  the  south,  and  the  region  first  to  be  exam- 
ined in  our  search  for  Eden  is  that  in  which  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  come  together.  This  was 
near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  agreed  in  fixing  it,  and  to  which 
place  also  there  points  a  concurrence  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  tradition.  Here  Calvin  and  Bochart  find  it. 
But  where,  then,  are  the  two  southern  n"'"in3 ,  one 
of  which  goes  roimd  the  land  of  Havilah,  the  land  of 
gold  (India,  says  the  Jerusalem  Targum),  and  the 
other  goes  round  the  whole  land  of  Cush,  that  is, 
Southern  Arabia  (see  Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Kings  x.  1 ; 
Homer:  Odyss.  i.  20)?  The  branches  of  the  Schat 
•1  Arab,  which  completes  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  fall  altogether  short  of  this 
graphic  description.  We  might  regard  this  delta  as 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  confluence  in  Eden,  but  it 
will  not  answer  for  Pishon  and  Gihon.  The  key  to 
the  difficulty,  we  think,  will  suggest  itaelf,  if  the 
reader  will  keep  in  mind   iie  view  here  taken  of 


"ins ,  and  carry  it  with  him  in  a  steady  conten.platlos 
of  all  the  waters  that  meet  in  this  region  of  the 
earth.  An  ancient  map,  suoh  as  that  of  Ptolemy 
or  Strabo,  or  the  still  earlier  one  of  Hecatseus,  would 
be  best  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  simplest  delineation 
could  hardly  fail  to  awake  tlie  thought  that  in  the 
general  contour  of  the  system  of  waters  presented  by 
these  two  mighty  streams  as  they  come  down  from 
the  north,  and  the  two  diverging  seas,  or  shores  of 
seas,  that,  parting  just  below  their  junction,  sweep 
round  the  land  of  India  on  the  one  side,  and  Arabia 
on  the  other,  we  have  the  data  that  determine  for  ua 
the  location  of  the  ancient  Eden-land.  It  suggests, 
too,  the  origin  of  the  general  language,  and  of  this 
special  naming.  Knowledge  has  not  yet  introduced 
geographical  distinctions ;  the  internal  wastes  of  seag 
and  their  connections  are  unknown;  the  pioneers  or 
travellers  on  either  diverging  shore  simply  recognize 
them  as  two  great  waters,  two  mighty  C^ins ,  and 
they  name  them  according  to  their  most  visible  char- 
actenstics  and  directions.  Hence  the  earliest  repre- 
sentation, which  is  afterwards  enlarged  and  becon^es 
a  fixed  tradition.  One  is  the  hroad-sprea/ling  Pishon, 
trending  far  away  to  the  eastern  land  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  the  other  is  the  deepfiowing  Gihon  (com- 
pare the  favorite  epithet  of  Homer's  "  Ocean-River,' 
0a^v^p6ou  'ClKfavolo,  Odyss.  xi.  13;  Iliad  :s.iv.  311), 
surging  far  round  to  the  south  and  the  west.  Ob 
serve,  too,  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  other 
names,  the  fertilizing  Euphrates  (ri"iE),  and  the  nwift- 
darting  Hiddekel  or  Tigris.  The  inland  and  mari- 
time features  could  hardly  have  been  distinguished 
by  more  significant  epithets.* 

But  such  an  opinion  should  be  fortified  by  histor- 
ical argument,  and  this,  we  think,  is  found  in  a  fact 
of  Greek  archaeology,  having  much  interest  for  its 
own  sake,  but  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given  in  its  bearing  on  the  names,  and  the 
primitive  significance,  of  these  neharim.  Homer 
calls  Oceanus  a  river.  It  had  been  so  called,  doubt- 
less, long  before  his  time.  He  connects  with  it,  in- 
deed, much  wild  mythology,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  fact,  nor  the  interest,  of  such  a  naming.  W  hf  ace 
came  it  ?  It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to  call  it 
poetical.  All  early  conceivings  of  nature  were  poeti- 
cal in  this  sense  of  vastness  and  wonder.  Tlie  great 
unknown  of  things  was  full  of  it,  and  the  wonderful 
was  ever  divine.  Hence  Homer's  divine  ether,  divine 
fire,  divine  sea  (otdt'pos  (k  Sirjs — dfumSats  iivp — tls 
aAo  Siaf,  Iliad  xvl  3C5 ;  xii.  177;  Odyss.  v.  261— 
compare  bx  '^'^^n  ,  monies  Dei,  Ps.  xxxvi.  7).  But 
Homer,  though  a  poet,  speaks  here  in  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact style.  He  believes  in  Oceanus  as  lie  be- 
lieves in  the  Peneus  and  the  Eurotas.  Ulysses  navi- 
gates this  ocean-river  in  a  black  sliip ;  he  sails  along 
iU  one  shore  until  he  leaves  it  and  enters  the  kC/uo 
ba\d(Tant,  the  swell  of  the  inland  sea,  Odyss.  x.  639 ; 
xi.  1.  Homer's  poetry  makes  him  none  the  less  a 
good  witness  for  the  most  ancient  geographical  ideas, 
and  to  this  purpose  does  the  prosaic  Strabo  speak  in 
quoting  him:  "Homer,"  he  says,  'not  only  calls  the 
great  ocean  a  river  {voTafihi/  kuI  trorafioio  l>oov),  but 
gives  the  same  name  to  a  part  of  it ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  (absurdly)  represented  Ulysses  as  going 
out  of  the  ocean  into  the  ocean."  See  Strabo  :  lib. 
i.  75  ;  also  lib.  i.  3 ;  ii.  3,  5 ;  ii.  18,  where  he  speaki 
of  the  four  great  sinuses  which  were  regarded  as  in- 

•  [The  annexed  flpure  would  present  the  outline  app«i»> 
ance  of  the  supposed  Eden-region,  with  its  four  great  waten 
or  neharim,  as  given  by  the  modem  maps : 
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lets  from  the  ocean-stream,  the  Caspian  and  the  Pon- 
tus  on  the  north  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  sinus 
on  the  south.  See,  also,  how  he  speaks  in  other 
places  of  the  Northern  Oceanus,  and  its  supposed 
connections.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  how  Homer's 
frequent  lioos,  and  Strabo's  use  of  it  in  his  remarks 
apon  him,  corresponds  to  the  primary  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  nnj  ,  as  a  full,  majestic  flowing  rather  than 
a  gliding  or  rapid  running  stream,  like  rimts  or 
cennis.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  cite 
other  passages  from  the  Greek  poets,  Herodotus,  etc, 
where  similar  language  is  used.  One  reference,  how- 
aver,  may  be  made  to  Pindar  :  Pyth,  Carm.  iv.  250, 

ip  T*  uKtayov  ■re\ayeffffi  -wivr^  t'  ipuAp^, 


because  in  it  this  river  Oceanus  is  directly  connected 
with  the  Persian  Gulf.  Jason  is  represented  as  r»- 
turning  "  by  the  channels  of  Oceanus  and  the  Ery 
thrian  or  Red  Sea,"  by  which  name  the  Greeks  d© 
nominated  not  the  Egyptian  but  the  Persian  sinua. 
JosEPHCs  names  it  in  the  same  w&j,ArU.  lib.  L  ch.  u 
3,  where  he  says  "  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  gc 
down  into  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  Gihon  (Geon,  as  he 
caUs  it)  runs  through  Egypt,  the  Greeks  calling  it  the 
Nile."  He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Egyptian 
river  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Scripture 
Gihon  on  the  unknown  South. 

This  tisics  loquendi  may  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  sons  of  Javan,  Elisa  and  Tarshish,  Kit- 
tim  and  Rodanim,  carried  it  with  them  from  the  old 
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The  maps  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Eratosthenes  make  the  Persian  Gulf  a  lake,  or  nearly  so,  which  might  represent  tL« 
Eien  reserroir,  or  the  one  nahar,  afterwards  become  a  marshy  collection  of  waters  of  wider  extent,  like  that  which  now 
represents  the  doomed  cities  of  the  plain  with  their  ancient  Eden-like  fertility.  The  representation  of  the  old  maps  miirM 
not  have  beca  wholly  due  to  imperfect  knowledge.    It  might  be  accounted  for  by  supposiiig  changes  no  greater  thimaw 


I^^  to^ave  tafcenplaoe  in  the  old  Batavian  region  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  delta  of  the  Rhine.  Strabo  conflnns  tb* 
maps  on  tbe  authority  of  Polycletus,  who  says  that  "  the  Tigris,  together  with  the  Eulaius  and  the  Choaspes  (on  the  East), 
now  drst  into  a  lake  and  then  info  the  sea  "-and  of  Onesicritus  who  says  that  "  the  two  rirers,  the  Euphrates  and  th« 

n^  empty  «tt  mi.  \i^y7,v,"  which  properly  means  a  salt-Jake  or  marsh.    See  SxRiiBO :  Lib.  xv.  ch.  iu.  4. 

un  almost  any  hypothesis  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  Eden-region  could  have  been  in  the  mountainous  ATBfr 
ttia.  It  i*  expressly  said  to  have  been  C^pTS  ,  and  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  suppose  a  place  for  the  narrator  to  which  AziM 
aia  would  have  been  either  east  or  north-east.— T.  L.) 
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home-land  in  the  east,  and  applied  it  in  their  pioneer- 
ing iimong  the  friths  and  sounds  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Egyptians,  or  sons  of  Ham,  had  it  in  the  same 
way ;  and  this  makes  simple  and  natural  what  other- 
irise  might  seem  forced  or  far-fetched,  in  such  an 
Interpretation  of  the  earliest  geographical  language. 
This  idea,  too,  of  a  great  Oceanus  river  with  its  one 
far-stretciiing  continuity  of  shore  winding  round  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  earth,  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  east,  and  in  that  region  of  it  where  two 
Buch  vast  shores  met  each  other,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  some  great  inland  water.  It  would  never  have 
come  from  any  aspect  of  things  piesented  to  the  first 
migrations  in  the  Mediterranean  with  its  many  islands, 
Binuses,  fiiths,  and  sounds,  ever  breaking  up  such 
continuity,  and  seldom  affording  a  view  in  which 
land  does  not  show  itself,  however  distantly,  in  some 
direction.  Hence  it  was  that  this  part  of  the  earth 
pot  the  name  of  "  the  isles  of  the  sea,"  so  frequent  in 
tjcripture.  As  such,  it  became  opposed  to  the  conti- 
nent or  main  eastern  land  of  Asia ;  the  two  together 
making  up  the  world,  or  orbis  terrarum,  and  thus 
presented  in  the  parallelism  of  Ps.  xcvii.  1 : 

Jehovah  reigns,  let  the  earth  (the  land)  rejoice, 
Let  the  many  iales  be  glad. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians  in  their  earliest 
voyages  carried  with  them  this  idea  of  the  Ocean- 
river,  they  must  have  had  it  from  some  more  primi- 
tive source,  and  this  is  the  more  easily  understood  if 
we  adopt  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ub.  i. 
ch.  ii.  ?)5,  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  distinction  from 
the  Sidonians,  came  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  roving  Greek  imagination,  as  usual,  carried 
the  thing  farther  than  the  no  less  vivid  but  more 
sober  Shemitic.  They  prolonged  the  course  of  the 
Ocean-river,  not  only  round  the  Arabian,  but  also 
the  Western  or  African  Ethiopia  (see  Hom.  :  Odyss. 
i.  23 ;  Iliad  i.  423  ;  Find.  :  Pyth.  iv.  26  ;  Herod,  iv. 
42),  and  so  clear  round  Africa  itself  as  tliey  conceived 
it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  flood  turned 
north,  and  encompassed  the  boreal  regions,  and  so 
the  idea  became  complete  of  a  Trora/idr,  or  j)6os,  that 
encircled  the  earth,  according  to  the  Orphic  or  Ho- 
meric description : 

'CiKtav6i  T«  ircpti  iv\  vSafft  yaiav  k\i<T<ra:v. 

The  idea  appears  in  all  the  old  representations  of 
the  world  down  to  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  it  is  i:ot  extravagant  to  regard  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Paradise-streams  as  the  seed 
from  which  it  all  grew.  Once  loosed  from  its  sober 
scriptural  moorings  and  become  a  myth,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  fancy.  It  was  transferred  to  every 
great  and  unknown  sea,  and  the  legend  of  Jason,  the 
old  ocean  circumnavigator,  arose  from  the  desire  ever 
manifested  by  the  Greeks  to  give  to  every  world-idea 
that  came  to  them  a  national  aspect.  Hence  it  took 
90  many  traditional  forms.  Pindar,  as  we  have  seen, 
tiakes  him  return  home  by  the  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  ^Ethiopia ;  AppoUonius  Rhodius  brings  him 
back  by  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  and  a  branch,  or  break- 
tfffy  of  the  ocean-stream  (oirop/xijf  ^tiKiavoio\  see 
Aryonautvca  iv.  283,  637),  into  the  Ionian,  and  so, 
round  ag>«  n,  into  the  dangerous  Libyan  Sea ;  whilst 
the  writei  of  the  other  Argonautica  (falsely  ascribed 
to  Orpheus)  gets  him  somehow  into  the  boreal 
regions,  making  him  return  by  the  Geiman  Ocean 
and  'Itpf-n,  the  most  ancient  name  for  Ireland,    See 


also  the  treatise  De  Mundo,  falsely  ascrilted  to  Arfi 
totle  (Arist.  :  Opera,  Leip.  iv.  sect.  3d).  So  again, 
Strabo  tells  us  (lib.  i.  ch.  ii.  10)  tiiat  Homer  trans- 
ferred some  things  from  the  Pontus,  such  as  the 
Symplagades  and  the  Aaean  isle  of  Circe,  to  the  voyaga 
of  Ulysses — that  sea  having  been  anciently  regarded 
as  another  Oceanus.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  when 
the  primitive  idea  began  to  float  awiiy  into  th« 
boundless  and  unknown,  Cush  went  with  it,  pass- 
ing over  into  Eastern  Africa,  the  land  of  the  Habesse* 

nians  (Abyssinians),  yA^-A--^t  u^i^ '  *^  *^®  Judaico- 

Arabic  translator  (Arabs  Erpenianus)  renders  this 
very  name  B'D  in  the  place  before  us,  Gen.  ii.  13. 
Ethiopia  is  afterwards  canied  still  farther  south  and 
west,  and  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  what  was 
obscurely  known  of  Western  and  Central  Africa,  or 
the  land  of  the  Niger  and  Senegal.  Thus  it  be- 
comes a  word  for  the  remote  and  unknown  regions 
of  the  South,*  as  Tarshish  is  used  for  the  distant 
West.  In  this  way,  we  think,  it  is  employed  Zeph. 
iii.  10,  and  Is.  xviii.  1,  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
wings,  ^5:3  h'S.hl  ViX  (so  the  Syriac  renders  it, 
)  oT»<  ]1V  ^1  \^h\)i  terra  umbrce  alarum,  that  is, 
as  Abulwalid  explains  it,  whose  wings  or  sides  are 
shaded  (obscure  or  unknown) — the  land  "'"lilDb  "13^13 
lli'O  J  beyond  the  floods  of  CusL  The  thought  gives 
force  and  vividness  to  the  passage  Ps.  Ixviii.  32: 
Even  Cush  shall  stretch  forth  (^'^"in,  cause  to  run 
swiftly  or  eagerly)  her  hands  unto  God.  The  two 
lands  of  Cush,  ''  the  one  at  the  rising  (the  Arabian 
Cush)  and  the  other  at  the  setting  sun  "  (the  African), 
were  distinguished  in  Homer's  day,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  African  ^Ethiopians  came 
from  the  Arabian,  or  Sabaean,  Cush,  by  crossing  the 
lower  narrow  part  of  the  Red  Sea  (one  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Gihon),  instead  of  being  derived  from  the 
Egyptians  above,  that  is,  from  Mizraim,  the  younger 
brother  of  Cush.  In  thus  regarding  the  Red  Sea  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Gihon,  as  in  fact  it  was,  if  our 
view  be  correct,  we  may  understand  how  the  Nile 
may  have  become  connected  with  tiie  name,  and 
afterwards  been  taken  for  the  Gihon  itself 

The  Indian  Ocean  in  the  most  ancient  times  was 
the  widest  extent  of  water  known.  It  was,  too, 
nearer  the  primitive  birth-place  of  man  in  the  East, 
and,  tlierefore,  known  before  the  Mediterranean. 
Even  after  men  became  acquainted  with  the  latter, 
it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  older  water,  but  a 
\i^nn],  or  a  ^d\a<raa,  an  irregular  broken  mass  of 
bays  and  islands  instead  of  one  long  continuous  flow. 
Here,  therefore,  in  this  earlier  region  of  the  Indian 
and  Persian  seas  should  we  naturally  look  for  the 
origin  of  that  name  Okeanos  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  deduce  from  the  Greek.  This  is  what  Diodorus 
Siculus  does.  Lib.  i.  19,  in  what  he  says  of  the  jour, 
ney  of  Osiris  to  India.  The  derivation  of  Okcanoa 
from  tiici/s  vdu,  as  we  find  it  in  some  of  our  lexicons, 
is  wholly  untenable,  since  vdw  denotes  only  the  trick- 

•  Our  English  version  of  Is.  xviii.  1  mars  the  passag 
by  its  rendering  of  the  interjection  "^IP  "  Wop  tc  the  land 
etc."  It  should  be  Ho,  as  in  Is.  Iv.  I,  N^a;  bD  """n  ; 
"Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth."  Whelher  it  is  a  particl. 
of  threatening,  of  lamentation,  or  of  invitation,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  context.  Here  it  is  a  call  to  the  far-otf:  Ho, 
to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  wings— the  land  of  the  expand, 
ed  wings — beyond  the  floods  of  Cush— beyond  the  Gihon,  tha 
ancient  river  that  went  round  the  whole  land  of  ^l^tbiopu 
Ho,  to  the  remotest  Cushl— T.  I..] 
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<tg  flow  of  a  fountain,  and  ukvs  never  enters  into 
any  of  the  many  epithets  of  ocean  used  by  the  poets, 
which  it  could  hardly  have  avoided  doing  had  it  be- 
longed to  the  radical  idea  of  the  name.  'QacfoyoT  is 
Babrfi^oos.  Bj^vKvatDW.  /SaduSiVrjs.  fvppooij  etc.,  but 
never  ukv^^jos.  Besides,  the  w  has  every  appearance 
of  a  prefix,  being  either  a  privative  (turned  into  »), 
t«  Suidas  holds  to  accommodate  it  to  an  absurd  deri- 
▼ati  >n  of  his  own,  or,  as  is  far  more  likely,  the  ar- 
ticle lengthened — the  kean,  or  k<:on.  The  etymology 
which  traces  it  to  ogyges,  ogen,  ayrivos  (if  there  ever 
was  such  a  word  in  Greek)  has  as  little  support  in 
any  traceable  significance,  as  in  any  tenable  phonetic 
ground.  A  word  meaning  ancient  could  never  have 
been  a  primitive  name,  although,  inversely,  such  a 
name  as  Okeanos,  when  its  primitive  significance 
had  been  lost,  might  be  used  for  the  old  and  the  un- 
known. We  may  disregard,  in  the  same  way,  what 
is  said  of  the  Coptic  oukame  and  the  Arabic  karmig. 
The  true  explanation  of  this  name  will,  we  think, 
suggest  itself  in  a  careful  consideration  of  four 
things :  1.  The  obvious  fact  that  the  «  is  a  prefix,  as 
Suidas  r^ards  it,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  the 
article ;  2.  what  Josephus  says  when  he  calls  Gihon 
ffiav,  Geon,  as  mentioned  in  the  scriptural  descrip- 
tion of  this  great  encompassing  water ;  3.  the  graphic 
nature  of  the  Scripture  language  as  suggesting  an 
idea  held  and  emotionally  conceived  by  the  writer 
and  his  first  readers ;  4.  the  part  of  the  world  in 
which,  even  according  to  Greek  historians,  the  name 
Okeanos  had  its  origin.  lu  the  light  of  these  con- 
aderatioas  there  is  no  extravagance  in  saying  that 

(1-ifeoy-oi  is  6  Vi-6if — o  Vfuv — i  Keaiv — 6  Ktav.*  In 
tther  words,  it  is  the  o\i  fuU-jloicing  Gihon  that  was 
connected  with  the  Eden-territory,  and  whose  long 
winding  shore  went  round  that  land  of  Gush  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  the  name  was  first  found. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 

oot  n"5 ,  or  rt'l ,  wherever  it  occurs.  It  does  not 
denote  turbulence  (an  angry  river).  That  notion  has 
come  from  the  eflFort  to  connect  the  Gihon  with  the 
Araxes  (Greek :  opaTTu).  It  denotes,  rather,  force 
and  ftdnes*  (see  Job  ixxvii.  8),  like  the  0adi'ppoo^, 
which  is  such  a  favorite  epithet  for  'ClKtcwos,  and 
hence  stateUness,  as  in  the  Aramaic,  where  it  is  used 
of  a  soldier  or  an  army  ixsuinff  forth  to  battle.  So 
Pishon,  the  spreading  (redundans),  the  wide-flowing, 
ti'pixopo^,  from  "S't ,  diipergere — a  Jiuino  redun- 
danie,  Ges. ;  comp.  Hab.  L  8 ;  MaL  iii.  20  or  iv.  2  ; 
Jer.  1.  11.  The  image  is  wholly  lost  in  the  Phasis, 
or  any  other  stream  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
where  some  have  so  earnestly  sought  to  find  it. 

The  diflBculty  of  finding  any  other  place  for  Eden 
Dut  the  neighborhood  of  Uie  Persian  Gulf  is  shown 
hi  the  labored  eflfort  to  transfer  the  famed  Cush  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  "land  beyond  the  floods  of 
Cush  "  (the  terra  obumbrata,  or  "  land  of  the  shadow 
of  wings,''  Is.  iviii.  1,  with  its  expanding  bounds),  to 

•  [The  Greeks  never  allow  the  h,  either  as  aspirate  or  as 
gnttoral,  to  stand  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
either  native  or  derived.  Such  a  word,  therefore,  as  Gihon, 
Kihon,  or  Kehan,  would  necessarily  become  Geon,  as  we 
bare  it  in  Josephus,  Ktmw,  or  kcov.  Just  so  the  Hebrew 
C3"n  ■'3 ,  Ge-hinncm,  Gehenna,  becomes  yicrva ;  *ini^  ^ 
Johaisan,  lohan,  becomes  Iway,  *Ia>ayv7)f.  In  roots,  too, 
■Uied  tc  the  Shemitic,  they  have  it  for  y,  as  Hebrew :  553 
•Greek  :  rvA — icvAu*,  kvXi'i>£w  ;  Hebrew  :  5353— Greek  : 
cvcAos.  The  article  having  become  constant  as  a  prefix  in 
•-Keayof,  and  lengthened  b«ausc  of  its  emt  basis,  shows  the 
former  particuiarjtv  of  the  name,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
celebrity^:  The  Giihon,  the  Eehan,  tUe  cmt,  the  Ocean. 
(tver.-  T.  I*J 


the  Caucasian  tribe  of  the  Cossaeans  (ifo<r<rcuoi)  bare 
ly  mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  along  with  th< 
Mardi,  the  Uxii,  the  Elymaei,  and  other  prtdatorj 
hordes  of  like  insignificance  who  inhabited  the  steril* 
plains  near  the  Caspian  lake.  If  we  studiously  20m 
pare  Is.  xviiL  1  and  Zeph.  iii  10  with  Gen.  iL  !  3,  the 
inference  can  hardly  be  avoided  that  "'"injb  "■.:;r^ 
~"2  ,  ^^  beyond  the  floods  of  Cush,"  can  mean  nothr 
ing  more  nor  less  than  beyond  the  encompassing 
Gihon,  r"2  •f'-^s  bs  rx  rs'on  -,nsn,  "the  flood 
or  water  that  goes  round  the  whole  land  of  Cush." 
In  truth,  what  other  floods  or  water  can  it  mean? 
Such  a  description  would  never  have  been  lost,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  everj 
subsequent  writer,  prophet,  or  historian,  that  refer* 
to  a  land  so  surrounded.  A  like  studious  contempla 
tion  will  con\-ince  us  that  Ps.  Ixviii  32 ;  Is.  iviiL  i, 
and  Zeph.  iiL  lo,  are  all  one  prophecy,  the  gathering 
of  God's  chosen,  His  suppliant  people,  r~  ""rs 
■'S'S ,  as  Zephaniah  calls  them,  dltperted  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  earth — beyond  the  floods  of 
Cush,  beyond  the  Gihon,  even  from  the  remoter 
^Ethiopia,  just  as  "  Tarshish  and  the  isles,"  Ps.  IxxiL 
10,  are  used  to  indicate  remoteness  in  the  other 
direction. 

It  only  remains  to  fortify  what  has  been  said  by 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  this  moJe  of  speech  (that 
is,  calling  the  sea  a  river,  or  a  stream,  and,  inversely, 
a  great  river  a  sea)  remained  in  the  Hebrew  down  to 
its  latest  tise  as  a  living  Lmguage.  We  may  refer  to 
Is.  xix.  5,  where  the  Nile  is  called  both  Z''  and  "HS 
in  the  same  verse  ;  Is.  xxviL  1,  the  leviathan  or  croc- 
odile, C"2,  in  the  se»-  Is.  xxi.  1,  the  burthen  of 
the  desert  of  the  sea,  i»«pposed  to  mean  Babylon  or 
the  Euphrates ;  Job  xlL  23,  where  the  Nile  is  indi- 
cated ;  Nah.  iiL  8,  the  same ;  see  also  Ezek.  xxxiL  2, 
Zech.  X.  11,  and  others,  and  compare  Koran  Surat 

XX.  39,  where,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Arabic  ivaJ  1 
(cn)  is  given  as  a  name  to  the  river,  when  it  is  said 
that  Moses  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  cast 
him,  with  the  ark,  upon  the  shore.  See  also  Lcd.  dr 
DiEC :  Critica  Sacra,  555,  and  Bochart  :  BieroMU 
can,  vol.  ii.  789,  where  he  cites  Pliny  as  calling  the 
shore  of  the  Nile  not  ripam,  but  litu*,  a  name  usual- 
ly given  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Compare,  more- 
over, the  long  note  on  the  oceanic  streams  of  West- 
em  Asia  in  Rawlixsox's  Herodotus,  Appendix,  voL 
L  p.  446.  The  usage  still  exists  m  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages.    To  this  day     <\  a  t| ,  the  sea,  is  applied  in 

Arabic  not  only  to  the  Nile,  but  to  any  great  _/f»mi«>, 
or  wide-flowing  water ;  and  they  speak  of  the  shore 
of  such  a  river  as  they  would  of  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  If  the  account  in  Genesis  had  been  originally 
given  in  the  Arabic  language,  whether  in  its  oldest 
or  latest  forms,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  expressed  in  similar  terms.     Tlie 

word  ^  <  would  have  been  alike  applicable  to  tba 

great  inland  rivers  and  the  two  long  winding  oceanU 
shores. 

Nor  is  such  usage  so  strange  as  it  might  at  first 
seem  to  our  stricter  occidental  logic.  Rigorously 
defined  as  inland  streams,  our  greatest  and  oni 
smallest  rivers  have  the  same  specific  appellation. 
To  the  eye,  too.  that  views  them  merely  as  tracfd 
upon  the  map,  they  all  appear  as  single  hues.  To 
the  actual  sight,  however,  and  to  the  emotion,  the 
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case  is  quite  different  These  refuse  the  lo^c  that 
would  place  the  Amazon  and  the  Tweed  in  the  same 
category.  Such  mighty  sea-like  Sowings  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  claim  more  affimty  to 
the  Atlantic  and  the  oceanic  Gulf-stream  than  to  the 
janal-like  Mohawk,  or  to  the  mountain-torrent  of  the 
nou3atonic.  From  the  actual  and  the  emotional, 
Urus  regarded,  arose  this  early  language  which  is  still 
ermtinued,  in  the  East,  in  its  application  to  such 
livers  as  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  In 
the  same  manner,  in  our  North-American  Indian 
tongues,  is  the  terra  "  great  water,"  like  the  Hebrew 
injn  'in:n ,  used  not  only  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
of  the  great  lakes,  but  even  of  such  rivers  as  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  Such  a  mode  of  speech  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  striking  evidences  of  the  subjec- 
tive truthfulness  of  this  early  scriptural  account.  It 
represents  an  actual,  though  perhaps  indefinite, 
knowledge,  and  the  emotional  naming  that  grows 
naturally  out  of  it.  It  shows  that  it  is  not  itself  a 
myth,  though,  doubtless,  the  seed  of  myths  that 
afterwards  came  out  of  it.  Legends,  liistorical  or 
geographical,  are  the  result  of  a  Inter  process.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  most  primitive  ages,  occupied, 
as  they  must  be,  with  the  greatness  and  novelty  of 
the  real  as  it  Ues  before  the  sense.  The  mythical 
succeeds.  It  betrays  a  semi  philosophizing  spirit,  a 
disposition  to  create  an  ideal  by  carrying  the  actual 
beyond  its  ascerta.iiied  or  supposed  bounds,  or  to 
make  some  primitive  ivnowledge,  or  event,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  wide  unknown.  In  this  early  story  of 
the  Eden-streams  there  is  the  seed  of  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Greek  oceanic  legends.  Its  sober  trutiil'ul 
character,  like  that  of  the  modest  Hebrew  chronology, 
is  shown  by  its  matter-of-fact  limitation,  and  its  evi- 
dent appeal  to  existing  observation.  The  mythical 
spirit  would  have  carried  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon 
not  only  round  Havilah  and  the  whole  land  of  Cush, 
but,  as  it  afterwards  did,  round  the  whole  earth 
known  or  unknown.  This  Eden  account,  too,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  geography.  We 
need  only  trace  the  successive  delineations  of  the 
earth,  from  the  earliest  map  of  Hecatajus  down  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  and  the  modern  charts  of  the  world, 
to  have  the  thought  suggested  that  their  ever-widen- 
ing scales  were  simply  expansions  from  this  primitive 
central  sketch. — T.  L.] 

nOMILETICAIi  AND  PRACTICAL. 

In  relation  to  the  whole  section. —  God's  govern- 
ment of  men  in  the  beginning. — His  covenant  with 
Adam.  1 .  His  gift  and  blessings :  a.  The  soil  of  the 
earth  prepared  for  man  ;  b.  the  hand  of  God  the  in- 
strument of  his  formation ;  c.  the  breath  of  God,  his 
Innermost  life ;  d.  Paradise  his  home,  the  wide  earth 
bis  country ;  e.  the  abundance  of  Paradise  his  food ; 
f.  the  beasts  his  school  for  the  study  of  form,  and  his 
attendant  service ;  g.  the  wife  his  helper.  2.  The  com- 
mands laid  upon  him  in  Paradise :  a.  To  dress  the  gar- 
den and  to  keep  it ;  b.  to  beware  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil ;  c.  to  give  names  to  the 
bcasi  ?  (that  is,  contemplate,  recognize,*  and  distin- 
giM  'he  nature  of  things) ;  d.  to  keep  holy  the  soci- 

•  iGen.  ii.  19 :  To  $ee  what  he  weald  call  them,  ri"S"lb 
H*ip^  nia .  As  tLis  is  commonJy  read  and  understood, 
fl1X"13  ,  to  see,  is  referred  to  God.  It  corresponds,  how- 
ever, hettjr  with  the  context,  and  the  view  that  Langc  takes 
of  it,  to  refer  it  to  A  lam  in  the  sense  of  judging — the  sight 
Vt  the  mis.  1 — an  easi  y  derived  secondary  sense,  appearing  in 


ety  f  marriage. — The  glory  of  God  as  displayed  it 
the  first  paradisaical  world  (His  power,  wisdom,  good 
ness,  love). — The  creation  of  man  :  1.  So  grand  th« 
preparation  made  for  him  (vers.  4-0) ;  2.  so  wonder- 
fully and  richly  grounded  (ver.  T),  so  carefully  e* 
tablished  (vers.  8-18),  and  so  gloriously  completed 
(vers.  19-25).  —  The  appearing  of  man  upon  the 
earth  as  the  revelation  of  its  destiny :  1.  The  presen* 
tation  of  its  fundamental  idea,  of  its  purport,  its 
aim  ;  2.  the  perfection  of  its  structure ;  3.  the  solving 
of  its  enigma;  4.  the  consecration  of  its  being; 
5.  the  bond  of  its  connection  with  heaven ;  6.  the 
beginning  of  its  transformation  from  a  state  of  pure 
nature  to  a  paradisaical  spirit-world.  —  Alan  and 
nature.  Man:  1.  The  elevation  of  nature ;  2.  the 
exaltation  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  3.  the 
pupil  of  nature. — The  first  transformation  of  nature 
through  the  entrance  of  the  first  man  a  prognostic 
of  its  second  transformation  through  the  second 
man,  the  one  from  heav.n  (1  Cor.  xv.). — The  history 
of  Adam  a  history  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth. — 
The  reflected  splendor  of  the  glory  of  the  first  hu- 
manity in  the  glory  of  Paradise. — The  inward  connec- 
tion and  reciprocity  between  man  and  nature  :  1.  His 
innocence,  its  bi'auty  and  its  peace ;  2.  his  fall,  its 
ruin  or  subjection  to  the  "  law  of  vanity ;  "  3.  his 
resurrection,  its  hope  of  renewed  glory. — The  man 
and  his  wife  as  the  crowning  work  of  creation. — 
The  bridal  of  Adam  a  prcsigual  of  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xix.  7). — The  old  as  well 
as  the  new  world  prepared  for  a  marriage  chamber. 

I'he  First  Section  (vers.  4-6). — The  earth  waiting 
for  man,  a  figure  of  the  humanity  waiting  for  the 
God- Man. 

The  Second  Section  (ver.  7). — The  creation  of  man. 
1.  The  formation  of  man  the  work  ot  God's  master- 
hand;  2.  the  nature  of  man :  akin  to  the  Ciirth  and 
akin  to  God,  or  at  the  same  time  earthly  and  divine ; 
3.  the  character  of  man  as  a  unit,  a  hving  soul. — 
Man  in  his  unity,  in  his  duality, — in  his  threefold 
nature. — The  original  human  dust  of  the  earth  in  the 
splendor  of  heaven. 

The  Third  Section  (vers.  8-14). — Paradise. — 
Paradise:  1.  As  a  fact  in  the  e«rth,  the  bloom  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  the  first  man;  2.  as  an  emblem, 
of  the  paradisaical  disposition  of  the  ^earth,  of  its 
paradisaical  power,  namely  for  children  and  in  festal 
contemplation,  of  its  paradisaical  prefiguration,  as  of 
the  new  paradise  in  the  other  world  and  in  this. 

The  Fourth  Section  (vers.  15-18). — The  first  man  in 
Paradise.  His  relation  to  the  earth-world,  to  Paradise, 
to  the  vegeta'ule  world,  to  the  animal  world,  to  Eve. 
— The  Paradise-life,  moreover,  not  an  unrestricted 
state:  1.  Limitation  of  action :  the  calling  (to  dresa 
and  keep) ;  2.  limitation  of  erjoj'ment  (not  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil) ;  3.  limitations 
in  the  treatment  of  nature  and  especially  of  the 
beasts  (no  enclosnig);  4.  limitations  on  human 
society  (regulation  of  marriage  and  domestic  life).— 
The  restrictions  upon  life  the  measure  and  the  de- 
other  places  in  the  use  of  this  common  verh,  and  hecoming^ 
in  fact,  predominant  in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  transft-r  that  takes  place  in  the  Greek  cifi-oti  (tc 
see,  to  know),  and  perhaps  in  most  Innfruages ;  that  Adam 
might  see  (judge),  what  he  would  call  them.  It  denotes  nn 
intuition  or  an  intuitive  judgment— the  first  calling  out  of 
his  faculties  in  the  observation  oi  things.  It  is  no  objection 
to  the  other  sense  tl.at  it  is  anthropopathic,  although  It 
would  seem  to  represent  somctliing  like  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  Deity.  The  view  taken,  however,  which  is  equally  cor- 
rect, lexically  and  grammatically,  makes  it  the  beginnint 
of  the  first  development  of  languape  in  the  perception  ol 
some  intuitive  fitness  between  ntjoen  and  tb'ngs  named. - 
T.  L.1 
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relopment  of  freedom.  The  ground  features  of  the 
paradisaical  life  :  heavenly  innocence,  festal  work, 
pure  enjoyment,  clear  knowledge,  quiet  waiting  (the 
deep  sleep),  inward  love  and  greeting,  unconstrained 
and  childlike  being.  —  Single  verses  and  themes. 
Ver.  4.  The  history  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  in 
the  history  of  man. — Tiie  rich  significance  of  the 
name  Jehovah-Elohim :  1.  Jehovah  is  Elohim ;  2. 
Elohim  is  Jehovah  (analogous  to  the  Xew  Testament 
In  respect  to  the  name  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  Jesus  is 
Christ,  Christ  w  Jesus).— Ver.  6.  The  world  without 
Ban  a  desert ;  the  world  everywhere  incomplete  until 
man  comes  (the  child  of  the  election).  The  first 
dewy  rain  and  its  blessing  a  presignal  for  all  times 
(children  yet  believe  that  they  grow  from  the  rain). — 
Ver.  7.  The  creation  of  man  as,  1.  a  divine  formmg ; 
2.  a  divine  inbreathing  (so  goes  the  ideal  before  the 
life,  art  before  the  realization,  the  shadow  or  the 
type  before  the  truth). — The  descent  of  man,  his 
earthly  descent  (Adam  from  adamah);  his  di\'ine 
descent  (a  soul  from  God's  breath  of  life). — The  ori- 
ginal harmony  and  unity  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly 
nature  of  man.  How  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  those  suspicions  of  matter,  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  sen.-e-nature,  which  claim  to  be  profound,  and 
yet  are  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures. — Why  the 
church  has  always  held  dualism  to  be  spiritually 
dangerous.  Man,  in  his  being  an  exaltation  of  the 
dust,  a  humihty  of  the  spirit.  The  nature  of  man  a 
type  of  his  destiny  :  1.  To  build  the  dust  into  form  ; 
2.  to  reveal  the  inspiration  of  God  in  his  life.  The 
lowliness  and  the  sublimity  of  the  first  man  Adam 
without  father  and  mother,  a  foreshowing  of  the 
wonderful  descent  of  Christ. — Paradise  (vers.  8-14, 
see  number  9  of  the  Doctrinal,  etc ).  Paradise  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  Paradise  at  the  end  (the 
tree  of  life  in  the  beginning  and  the  tree  of  life  at 
the  end.  Rev.  xxii.). — The  rivers  of  Paradise,  figures 
of  the  spiritual  Ufe  that,  proceeding  from  Paradise, 
ipreads  through  the  world.  Gold,  spices,  and  precious 
stones  according  to  their  higher  paradisaical  appoint- 
ment, or  the  riches  of  the  earth  an  emblem  of 
the  higher  heavenly  riches. —  The  calling  of  Adam 
(ver.  1.5):  In  the  first  chapter  he  is  appointed  ruler 
of  the  earth.  This  divides  itself  here  into  two  as- 
pects, 1.  to  dress,  2.  to  keep.  The  calling  of  Adam 
a  type  of  our  calling.  The  entrusted  goods  (spiritual 
talents,  outward  goods  of  culture,  spiritual  goods) : 
First  to  dress  it,  that  is,  to  increase,  ennoble  ;  second 
to  keep  it,  that  is,  to  guard  it  against  injury  and  loss. 
— Ver.  16.  In  Adam's  life,  calling  and  enjoyment  are 
nnited ;  therefore  are  they  both  paradisaical ;  so  in 
a  still  higher  degiee  are  calling  and  enjoyment 
united  in  the  hfe  of  Jesus  (John  iv.  34). — Ver.  17. 
The  paradisaical  freedom  not  without  limitation. 
Outward  restraint  educates  to  a  free  self-restraint. 
As  God  binds  Himself  in  His  love  to  man,  so  also 
should  man  bind  himself  in  love  to  God  and  to  obe- 
dience. *'Forit  is  the  self-limitation  that  first  shows 
the  master."  Freedom  and  limitation,  right  and  duty, 
inseparably  united.  The  tree  of  probation,  1.  a  fact 
(a  hurtful  enjoyment  of  nature,  as  explained  from 
God's  spirit  and  word) ;  2.  an  emblem  of  all  natural 
enjo3rment  that  is  hurtful  and  destructive.  Ac- 
cording to  God's  will,  the  tree  was  primarily  only  a 
tree  of  probation  ;  it  first  became  a  tree  of  tempt- 
Mion  by  the  coming  of  the  serpent.  The  threaten- 
ag  of  death  is  indirectly  a  promise  of  imperishable 
ife.  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin. — The  animal  world. 
Sow  the  right  treatment  of  these  rests  upon  the 
fight  knj  pledge  and  naming  of  them.     Peace  in  the 


paradisaical  nature  (all  the  animals  are  brought  be 
fore  Adum). — Ver.  18,  etc.  It  is  not  good  that  mar 
should   be  alone.     God's  judgment  respecting  th« 
unmarried  state,  1.  as  universal,  2.  as  conditional. — 
How  all  the  riches  of  nature  leave  man  still  alone 
in  the  failure  of  kindred  society.     Man  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  beasts,  with  all  his  knowledge.     Th« 
true  helper  of  man,  1.  As  his  image;  2.  as  his  coun- 
terpart (his  antithetical  complement). — The  marriage 
of  man,  how  grounded,  1.  on  the  judgment  of  God; 
2.  on  the  solitary  state  of  man ;  3.  on  his  deep  sleep 
(trance-vision,  see   Job  iv.  13)  ;   4.   on  the  divine 
creating  of  the  woman  out  of  the  side  of  the  man 
5.  on  God's  bringing  Eve  to  him ;  6.  on  the  love^reei 
ing  of  Adam ;  7.  on  its  rich  and  noble  destiny.— 
Ver.  25.  The  clothing  of  innocence :  1.  The  purest 
2.  the  fairest,  3.  the  most  substantial.     The  infinite 
contrast    between  innocence  and  coarseness.     The 
nobility  of  marriage :  communion  of  the  spirit,  the 
consecration  of  the  sexual  association. 

St.\rke  (ver.  7):  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
which  by  moistening  with  water  is  capable  of  an  easy 
moulding.  How  thoughtless  the  conduct  of  men,  who 
adorn  their  body  made  from  earth  and  to  earth  agaii 
returning,  whilst  losing  all  care  of  their  immortal 
souls  ! — ^Ver.  15.  Even  in  a  state  of  innocerce  man 
must  work,  and  not  go  idle.  1.  He  must  be  ever  ac- 
tive like  God  ;  2.  he  must  have  joy  in  the  work  of  hia 
hands,  as  God  has  (Gen.  i.  31);  3.  he  must  have  op- 
portunity to  show,  as  God  does,  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  to  the  creatures  committed  to  him. — Ver. 
17.  This  is  the  covenant  which  God  estabhshed  with 
Adam.  On  the  one  side  was  God,  and  on  the  other 
side  Adam,  who  in  his  own  person  represented  the 
whole  human  race. — See  that  thou  dost  immediately 
choose  the  best  way,  and  hold  fast  to  the  tree  of  life 
which  is  Christ.  Taste  this  fruit,  so  shalt  thou  be- 
come well. — God  the  first  lawgiver. — Ver.  20.  Is  the 
question  asked  what  language  did  Adam  employ  in 
this  transaction  ?  the  most  probable  answer  is  that  it 
was  the  Hebrew. — Ver.  21.  Since  at  the  present  day 
a  man  has  twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Adam  ncust  originally  have  had  thirteen 
ribs  on  one  side.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
God  must  have  given  him  another  in  place  of  the 
one  he  took  away. 

Ver.  22.  Luthi?r  :  Therefore  stands  fast  this  con- 
solation against  all  the  teaching  of  the  devil,  namely, 
that  the  marriage  state  is  a  divine  state,  that  is,  or- 
dained of  God  Himself.  As  Adam  gave  names  to  the 
beasts,  so  also  did  he  name  his  wife,  and  that,  too,  af- 
ter himself:  "  manexx  "  (woman) ;  on  this  ground  is 
the  custom  to  be  defended  whereby  a  wife  lays  aside 
the  paternal  name,  and  takes  that  of  the  husband. — > 
Ver.  24.  Some  would  deduce  from  this  merely  a  pro- 
hibition of  incest  with  father  and  mother.  (!)  Others 
would  derive  from  it  a  proof  that  in  contracting  mar- 
riage children  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
approbation  of  their  parents.  As  this,  however,  \a 
clearly  opposed  both  to  divine  and  human  commands  (it 
is  still  more  opposed  to  the  divine  command,  we  may 
add,  when  parents  force  their  children  to  a  marriage) 
so  is  it,  on  this  account,  the  more  strongly  indicated 
that  the  man  as  well  as  the  wife,  go  forth  from  the  fs^ 
ther's  house  and  commence  a  family  of  their  own.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  with  the  vocation  of  marriage, 
the  childlike  dependence  must  also  cease,  though  the 
fiUal  obligations  of  love,  reverence,  and  care,  do  still 
remain.  CoL  iiL  19 ;  Eph.  t.  25 ;  Matt.  xix.  4 ;  1 
Cor.  viL  2. 

BuRMASS :  The  rest  of  God  in  the  week  is  a  type 
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of  the  heavy  week  and  Libor  of  our  Mediator  Jesus 
Christ,  who  in  the  hard  toil  of  His  soul  was  wearied 
even  unto  deiith  for  our  salvation,  and,  finally,  on 
this  seventh  daj',  entered  into  his  rest  (Isaiah  liii. 
jll).  So  are  then  here  also  created  a  new  heaven 
and  earth,  and  creatures,  namely,  new  men  ;  a  new 
light  of  the  Gospel,  new  fruits  of  righteousness,  new 
water  welling  up  to  everlasting  life. — Wherein  does 
Paradise  agree  with  heaven  ? — And,  therefore,  is  the 
feimily  state  established  as  the  fountain-head  and 
origin  of  all  human  society. 

Schroder:  Moses  makes  the  primeval  history 
of  the  microcosm  follow  the  history  of  the  macro- 
cosm.— Tl-.e  hints  already  obscurely  given  here  and 
there  in  the  first  section  (comp.  ch.  xxii.  21)  in  re- 
lation to  the  fall,  assume  a  more  distinct  form  in 
the  second,  as  though  it  were  designed  as  a  prologue 
to  that  world-historical  tragedy  which  begins  with 
chai)tcr  iii. — The  hypothesis  of  the  so-called  Pre- 
Adaiiiites,  that  is,  of  men  who  lived  before  Adam,  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  excluded  by  the  remark  at  the 
end  of  ver.  5,  that  before  Adam  there  was  no  man 
to  till  the  ground.  As  a  proof  to  the  contrary  there 
is  also  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  and  Acts  xvii.  26. — The  body 
of  man  appears,  therefore,  as  a  fine  artistic  structure 
of  God. — "Stand  in  awe,  oh  man!  for  upon  each  of 
thy  consecrated  members  was  the  finger  of  God  !  " 
Herder. — As  Isaiah  says :  Thou  art  our  father, 
Tliou  art  our  potter,  and  we  are  Thy  clay  (Is.  Ixiv.). 
Luther. — The  spirit  of  life  comes  to  the  human 
soul  as  a  gift  from  God  immediately  received  into 
the  human  frame  (ch.  i.  26,  27).  The  soul  of  the 
beast,  at  God's  command,  has  its  origin  in  that 
breath  of  God  which  pervades  the  elements  of  nature 
(ch.  i.  2,  20,  24). — Only  as  inspired  by  God  does 
the  soul  live  its  true  life,  its  human  life ;  only  by 
means  of  a  vitalizing  communion  with  the  divine 
spirit  has  it  true  independence,  and  a  blessed  con- 
t'nuance. — Vers.  8-15.  The  whole  earth  as  "  very 
good  "  was  created  to  be  a  garden  of  God.  But  the 
Father,  out  of  His  abundant  goodness  to  His  human 
cliild,  plants  in  this  garden  a  little  garden  more  pecu- 
liarly His  own — a  little  Paradise  in  the  greater. — God 
planted  :  The  image  is  grounded  on  that  of  a  human 
gardener  (John  xv.  1 ;  Isaiah  v.). — Elsewhere  the 
Scripture  gives  the  name  Paradise  to  the  abode  of  the 
blest,  when  we,  perhap.s,  would  say  "  to  be  in  heaven  " 
(Luke  xxiii.  43  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  iL  7)  —  A 
garden:  And  what  could  have  been  a  fairer  place 
for  the  planting  of  our  race?  "  The  schools  of  wis- 
dom in  the  East  are  usually  gardens,  blooming  places 
by  the  side  of  rivers."  Herder.  "  Moses  expressly  tells 
us,  how  this  garden  was  gloriously  filled  by  the 
Lord  with  fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  that  the  appetite 
of  man  might  have  no  excuse."  Calvin. — "  The  de- 
scription of  the  fruit  of  the  trees:  Captivating  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food,  is  not  without  its  purpose ; 
it  shows  that  inclination  and  the  proof  of  sense  in 
respect  to  food  and  drink  should  be  guides  to  men." 
Herder. — Among  the  trees  of  Paradise  two  enigmat- 
ical names  strike  us.  Both  belong  to  the  same  place  ; 
both  are  found  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. — Ver.  17. 
The  God  of  the  covenant  is  called  Jehovah-Elohim. 
A  covenant  requires  two  sides. — Dying,  death,  the 
»ense  of  these  words  he  can  only  anticipate,  accord- 
uig  as  their  contrast  with  the  sense  of  the  tree  of 
life  grows  more  clear.  At  the  mon  ent  of  the  fall  be- 
gan the  death  of  man.  Death  waxes  stronger  with 
us  until  it  outgrows  life,  and  conquers  it. — Ver.  20. 
In  his  vredded  wife  man  receives  what  no  help  or 
friendship,  however  fair  it  might  be,  could  otherwise 


have  given  him. — One  heart  and  one  soul. — M  ir 
gives  names  to  the  beasts. — As  the  son  of  God  hf 
discerns  his  father's  footsteps,  that  "s,  the  divin* 
ideas  in  the  things  created. — Vers.  21-25.  The  be 
coming  many  out  of  one.     This  is  the  way  of  God. 

Roos  :  The  sleep  of  Adam. 

Ram  BACH  :  God  acts  like  a  painter  or  a  sculj  toi 
who  draws  a  curtain  before  him  when  he  is  w  orking 
upon  an  e.\cellent  picture  or  an  artistic  statue.— 
Adam's  eyes  are  veiled  that  God's  love  may  un- 
veil itself.  The  old  writers  noted  six  examples  in 
the  Scriptures  where  a  miraculous  work  follows 
sleep :  1.  The  case  of  Adam,  2.  of  Elias  (1  Kings  xix.X 
3.  of  Jonah  (ch.  i.),  4.  of  Christ  (Matt,  vili.),  6.  of 
Peter  (Acts  xii.),  6.  of  Eutyches  (Acts  xx.).  "  More- 
over, the  Son  of  God  is  become  weak  that  lie  might 
have  His  members  strong."  Calvin.  (Eph.  v.  25  ; 
Col.  iii.  19). — The  wife  is  from  a  rib  ;  she  is  taken 
from  near  man's  heart.  As  in  man  there  appears  an 
image  of  the  Creator,  so  does  the  wife  present  an  im- 
age of  His  providence.  The  man  was  created  triih- 
out ;  the  wife  was  created  hi  Paradise.  Her  place  is 
by  the  fireside  and  in  the  nursery,  but  nevertheless 
most  true  it  is  that  the  world  is  ruled,  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner,  from  the  mother's  bosoro. 

God  builded.  (Ver.  22.)  "Designedly  does 
Moses  use  the  expression  to  build,  that  he  niay  teach 
us  how  in  the  person  of  the  wife  the  human  race 
finally  becomes  perfected ;  whereas  before  it  waa 
like  to  a  builduig  only  begun.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
domestic  economy,  as  though  Moses  meant  to  say, 
that  at  that  time  the  right  ordering  of  the  family 
state  became  complete — a  view  which  does  not  de- 
viate much  from  the  first  interpretation."  Calvin. — 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  what  Moses  adds :  and 
brought  her  to  him,  is  an  elegant  description  ii 
the  espousal,  or  the  marriage  presentation.  For 
Adam  does  not  rashly  follow  his  liking,  but  waits  for 
God,  who  brings  her  to  him ;  as  Christ  also  says : 
what  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
Luther. — Ver.  23.  "Love  here  makes  the  first 
poet,  lawgiver,  and  prophet.  It  is  the  song  of  songs 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Adam."  Herder. — 
Adam  makes  himself  known  to  his  wife,  in  that  he 
gives  her  a  name  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  her 
origin.  With  their  name  the  beasts  become  the 
property  of  Adam  ;  with  her  name  does  the  wife  be 
come  his  own  (Is.  xliii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  4).  He  names 
himself  man  ;  the  relation  to  woman  causes  man  now 
to  become  a  man,  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Tiirough 
marriage  the  circuits  of  human  love  are  made  wider 
(Eph.  V.  25 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  3,  39  ;  Matt.  xix.  6,  9).— 
In  the  Scriptures,  idolatry  and  the  denial  of  God  are 
called  fornication  and  adultery.  The  hieroglyphs  of 
the  anti-Mosaic  law  of  marriage  have  been  renewed 
by  Christ  in  their  full  splendor.  To  the  Gospel  docs 
humanity  owe  the  restoration  of  its  original  worth. 
In  our  old  German  speech  the  word  marriage  is  the 
stem-word  of  all  law,  fidelity,  order,  religion,  cov- 
enant ;  not  so  in  the  new. — Naked.  In  the  nobler 
class  of  men  the  bodily  formation  still  reveals  iteeli 
through  its  spirituality. 

Lisco :  The  development  of  individuals,  and  of 
the  whole  race,  is  grounded  on  society.  The  mo- 
nastic solitariness  is  not  the  will  of  God  (Eccl.  iv.  9). 
If  man  would  reach  his  destisy,  he  needs  help  in  the 
sphere  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  that  of  the  spiritusL 
The  root  of  all  other  society  is  that  marriage  statti, 
estabUshed  by  God,  out  of  which  are  evolved  the 
three  relations  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the 
state;  in  like  manner,  on  account  of  their  root  (is  it 
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merely  on  this  account  ?)  are  they  divine  institutiona. 
All  determinations  of  God  have  for  their  aim  the 
highest  good  of  man  ;  but  how  greatly,  through  sin, 
are  the  blessings  of  communion,  the  advantages  of 
socie'.y,  perverted  into  mischief !  This  peace  between 
man  and  bea^  belongs  aIso  to  the  prophetic  Para- 
dise (Is.  xL  6).  Before  the  fall  nakedness  was  moral, 
modest,  chaste ;  after  the  fall  it  becomes  indecorous, 
remembrance  of  the  fall,  an  enkindling  of  sin. 
Gkrlach  :  In  the  Hebrew  writings,  the  first  man 
£  called  simply  Adam,  that  Is,  man  ;  for  man  is  just 
as  much  the  designation  of  the  human  race  as  it  is 
tne  proptr  name  of  the  first  man.  In  the  first  man 
there  was  contained  the  whole  human  race,  which  on 
that  account  is  called  children  of  Adam  (sons  of 
man^  or  Adam  (man)  simply  (just  as  it  is  with  the 
names  Israel,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon). — Adam  from 
adamah.  Nature  must  be  ruled  by  one  like  herself,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  belongs  to  a  higher  order,  even  as 
humanity  has  for  its  lord  a  God- Man. — The  breath, 
the  condition  of  the  bodily  life,  is  an  emblem  of  the 
divine  life  which  is  breathed  into  man. — Just  as 
heaven  and  earth  were  originally  created  as  a  con- 
trast whose  two  sides  must  more  and  more  interpen- 
etrate each  other,  so  also  iu  man  is  there  the  body 
from  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  from  God. — Man  must 
not  be  simply  a  living  soul ;  he  must  also  have  a  life- 
making  spirit,  even  as  the  second  Adam  possessed 
it,  and  all  believers  receive  it  from  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv. 
47). — As  being  from  the  dust,  man  belongs  to  the 
earth,  and,  therefore,  to  corruptibility  ;  like  the  other 
animals  which  die  in  respect  to  their  individual  being 
and  only  live  on  as  creations,  he  has  a  natural  life ; 
^  far  as  that  was  concerned  he  could  die,  but 
through  the  spirit  derived  from  God  was  he  related  to 
Him  as  an  imperishable  personality,  and,  therefore, 
also  could  he  keep  from  dying  (there  was  given  to 
him  the  possibility  not  to  die) ;  for  even  the  dust  in 
its  relation  to  him,  as  also  the  earth  itself,  was  cre- 
ated for  a  higher  life  of  glory. — Garden-work  in  a 
mild  climate  is  the  e^isiest  and  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  childhood  of  humanity.  In  this  may  the  act- 
ive powers  exercise  themselves  for  the  more  severe 
employments  of  agricultural  labor.  The  oldest  known 
fruit-trees,  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  grain,  were 
the  portion  that  remained  to  him  out  of  this  original 
time. — For  the  tree  of  knoicledge,  etc.  To  know  good 
and  evil  is  the  conscious  freedom  of  the  will  (Is.  vii 
16;  1  Cor.  viii.  3). — Xo  want  (for  he  lived  in  abun- 
dance), no  enticement  of  the  sense  merely  (for  that 
arose  first  af^er  the  fall  (ch.  iiL  6),  could  mislead 
him  to  transgress  the  command,  but  only  his  self-ex- 
altation, his  striving  after  a  false  self-suflBciency  and 
iEdep<:ndence. — In  a  way  of  childlike  feeling  does 
Litber  regard  the  tree  of  knowledge  (standing  as  it 
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did  in  the  midst  of  the  garden)  as  the  church  of  th« 
yet  innocent  man. — "  This  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  has  become  Adam's  altar  and  pulpit, 
in  which  he  ought  to  have  learned  the  obedience  h« 
owed  to  God,  to  have  known  God's  word  and  will, 
and  to  have  thanked  Him  for  it ;  and  so,  if  Adair 
had  not  fallen,  this  tree  would  have  become  like  to  * 
common  temple  and  cathedral"  Therefore  must  w» 
be  on  our  guard  against  every  view  that  would  n» 
present  the  tree  as  proceeding  from  the  devil's  ki  ig 
dom,  or  as  being  hurtful  in  itself. 

Calwer  Manual:  The  body  from  the  dust  of  ti« 
earth,  the  spirit  inbreathed  by  God  :  Thus  man  b^ 
longs  to  two  worlds,  the  earth  and  heaven ;  he  ii 
akin  to  the  least  of  all  created  things-  and  to  the 
highest,  the  uncreated,  from  whose  efflux  is  his  spirit, 
— The  work  in  Paradise  :  There  for  them  was  their 
desire  and  joy,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  burden, 
care,  and  toiL — The  forbidden  fruit  God  only  for- 
bids us  that  which  brings  to  us  danger  and  hurt,  and 
that  is  often  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  many  things 
allowed  and  right,  and  which  is  useful  and  healthfiil 
to  us. — The  threatening  of  death.  Not  a  sudden  dy- 
ing Uke  an  immediately  accomplished  fact,  but,  thou 
wilt  become  subject  to  death ;  it  means,  to  become 
mortal.  With  us,  too,  is  death  only  the  end  of  dt/ing^ 
which  last  begins  often  long  before.  That  the  man 
was  created  before  the  woman,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
precedence  is  adjudged  to  iiun,  is  clear  from  1  Tim. 
ii.  13. — Ver.  19  :  God  the  Creator  is  also  man's  first 
schoolmaster.  It  is  also  indicated  in  this  place  that 
before  the  faU  the  animal  world  had  been  more  con- 
fiding and  dependent  on  man  than  it  is  now,  and 
that  it  gladly  yielded  itself  to  his  dominion  ;  whilst 
now,  in  part,  it  stands  to  him  in  a  hostile  attitude 
(Rom.  viii.  19,  2ii), — Not  all  marriages  ai-e  from  God, 
decided  in  heaven,  but  all  can  become  sharers  in  ita 
blessings  if  they  seek  it. 

BcssKN:  There  follows  now  the  representation 
of  the  thought  of  creation,  in  coimection  with  Para- 
dise and  the  fall,  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  as 
the  work  of  creation  in  its  chronological  progress. 
There  man  was  necessarily  the  last  thmg,  here  he  ia 
necessarily  the  first  For  God  as  eternal  reason  can 
only  think  Himself  (or  He  must  ever  be  essentially 
His  own  thouglii),  and,  therefore,  in  creation  He  can 
only  think  His  image,  the  conscious  finite  spirit 
What  lies  between  is  the  mediation  of  the  eternal 
with  the  finite.  This  second  history  of  creation  is 
neither  addition  nor  complement  to  the  one  preced- 
ing ;  it  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  its  repetition.  It  i« 
the  figurative  representation  of  creation  as  proceediug 
outward  from  the  central  point  of  the  everlasting 
idea  (the  doctrine  of  the  fall  that  follows  "his  \\b 
Bunsen]  is  Platonising  and  Gnostical). 
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SECOND    PART. 

TIIK  GENESIS  OF  THE  WORLD-HISTORY,  OF  THE  TRIAL,  OF  THE  SIN  OF  MAN,  OF  THI 
JUDGMENT,  OF  DEATH,  OF  THE  SALVATION-TRIUMPH,  OF  THE  CONTRAST  IJETWEEN 
A  DIVINE  AND  A  WORLDLY  TENDENCY  IN  HUMANITY,  LASTLY  OF  THE  UNlYJKIt 
BAL  CORRUPTION. 

J    EST   SECTION. 

7%  Lost  FaraXat. 


Gharib  m.  1-24. 

A. — ^Tbe  Temptation. 

Ch.  m.  1      Now  the  serpent^  was  more  subtle  [properly :  alone  subtle  among  all  beasts]  than  all  th« 
beasts  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made ;  and  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea, 

2  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden.     And  the  woman  said  unto 

3  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 

4  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.     And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  sure- 

5  ly  die.  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof^  then  your  eyes  shall  ba 
opened  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods  knowing  good  and  evil. 

B.— The  Sin. 

6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good*  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof 
and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  to  her  husband  [to  partake  vith  her]  and  he  did  eat. 

C— The  Guilt. 

7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew*  that  they  were  naked,  and 

8  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.  And  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking*  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  [the  evening  bree»e] : 
and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  j)resence  of  the  Lord  God  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden 

D. — The  J:idgment  sra  the  rramiM 

9  And  the  Lord  God  ca'iied  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,   "Vjere  an   iiou? 

1 0  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked, 

11  and  I  hid  myself.     And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked?     Hast  thou 

12  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat?     And  the 
man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  unto  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did 

13  eat.     And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done? 
i  <  And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat.     And  the  Lord  God  said 

tmto  the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,*  and 

above  every  beast  of  the  field :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all 
16  the  days  of  thy  life:  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 

thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  [vuigate:  <p«i  /«,  etc.]  shall  bruise*  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruis« 
i6  his  heel.     Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  concep 

tion;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children :  and  thy  desire'  shall  be  to  thy  hasband 
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1 7  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unt« 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saving 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  cursed  is  the  ground  <x:r  thy  sake  [from  its  oonnection  with  u  ee]  ;  ie 

18  sorrow  ghalt  thou  eat  of  it  [get  food  from  it]  all  the  days  of  thy  hfe.*  Thorns  aL>o  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  .ind  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  [instead  ot  tkf 

19  gmiden].  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou  return  unto  the  ground  • 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

E. — ^The  Hope  and  the  Compassion. 

20  And  Adam  [man  from  the  earth]  Called  his  wife's  name  Eve*  [life,  Ufo-giving]  because  she 

21  was  the  mother  of  all  living.     Unto  Adam  also,  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 

22  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  has  become 
as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now  lest'*  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  aha 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  hve  forever  [aa  the  eralastiiig  mas,  aoooidiiig  to  the  idea  of  the  era^ 
laadng  Jew]. 

F. — ^The  Maxdful  Decree  of  Panishment  and  DiscipUne. 

23  Therefore  the  Lord  Gi^d  sent  him  forth  "  [the  intensive  Piei  form  of  the  verb]  from  the  garden 

24  of  Eden  [the  blissfdl  garden]  to  till  the  grouud  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  dro\"a 
out  the  man :  and  he  placed  at  tlie  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims  [cherute]  and 
a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way  [yet  ever  maintaining  its  place]  to  keep  the  way  pf 
the  tree  of  life  [seraphim ;  oomp.  Pa.  dr.  4 ;  xviii.  10-15 ;  Is.  vL  2], 

('  Ver.  1. — 'an  .  Primary  sense :  keen  tight  (secondary:  intuiiion,  divining').  GreeV  :  Spax—v  (iiptti)  o^  (&f«fMt). 
^  CiX ;  expressing  great  surprise:  yea  truly,  can  it  6«  pouibief  Comp.  Qreek  fi^  on  with  itf  simplicity  anda>)ciq*> 
nesa.— T.  L.) 

[*  Ver.  6. — rHKP)  rendered  detirdble:  strictly  a  noun :  a  desire,  a  iemty,  a  lovely  thinff. — T.  !<.] 

[*  Ver.  7.— UT"! ,  and  they  knew.  Before  it  was  the  verb  nXH  ,  to  tu;  a  higher  knowledge  than  that  of  sens*- 
eon-tdenee. — T.  I».) 

[*  Ver.  S. — ^snrB  may  refer  to  5"p — the  voice  going.  It  would  suit  very  well  the  tutcrpretation  which  would  mate 
Hin*'  5"p  here  a  name  for  the  thucder,  as  in  Ps.  xziz.  3,  i,  5,  7,  8,  9;  xlvi.  7;  brviii.  M;  Job  xzxviL  2.  This  is  the 
riew  of  Aben  £ira,  who  cites  Jer.  xlvi.  22  ;  £xod.  xix.  19  (voice  of  the  trumpet,  going  and  waxing)  as  examples  of  ^'H 
joined  with  3"p  .  It  is  thus  expressly  applied  to  inanimate  things,  (Jen.  viii.  3  (the  waters  going,  etc),  in  other  places  t« 
the  light,  as  Prov.  iv.  18.  Even  in  the  Hithpael  form  it  would  suit  the  description  of  a  long  roll  of  thunder,  which  seema 
to  go  all  round  the  boiison,  comp.  Job  xxrvii.  3.  Wliat  follows  can  only  be  interpreted  of  an  actual  speaking,  but  ihi« 
may  have  been  the  first  thunder  they  ever  heard,  coming  in  black  clouds,  perhaps,  towards  the  evening  of  their  sinning 
day,  and  it  would  have  been  very  startling,  even  as  it  has  been  ever  since  to  guilty  consciences.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  (ae« 
Aben  Esra)  would  connect  "(S nr^  with  Adam  :  He  heard  the  voice  as  he  was  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  but  tlM 
grammar  is  directly  against  this. — T.  L] 

[•  Ver.  11.— rmni-l  brc  ;  Lange  rightly  renders  it :  among  all  eatae.—T.  L] 

I*  Ver.  15.— "^S'.aJ^  ;  for  a  diacassion  of  this  rare  and  difficult  word,  see  the  Exegetical  and  Critica],  p .— T.  L.1 

[■»  Ver.  16.— ^rp'^n  .  The  sense  of  this  word  is  not  libido,  or  sensual  desire,  like  n*xr  ,  but  want,  dependence, 
■ad,  in  this  sense,  a  looking  to  or  running  after  one  (see  the  usee  of  the  root  P'^.  Comp.  Gen.  iv.  7,  where  it  cannot 
aare  the  sense  of  libido.  So  in  Cant.  rii.  11  it  does  not  mean  carnal  desire  as  Gesenius  would  render,  but  the  willing  con- 
jogal  dependence,  or  submission  to  the  conjugal  role ;  *rp*ISn  ^"SS  ,  T.XX.  well  renders  it :  axo9^po^^ ;  Vulgate :  Mk 
wiripotettaU  erit.—T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  17.— ^^^n  ;  for  remarks  on  the  plural  form  of  the  word  for  life  in  Hebrew,  see  Note,  p.  163.— T.  I>.] 

[*  Ver.  21.— n^  f  Bdmah.  JjXX.  have  translated  the  word  by  the  QieA  Z«i :  He  called  her  Zoe,  life;  Vulgate : 
Beva.—T.  L.] 

['•  Ver.  22.— "B  ,  UmI — only  the  particle  without  any  verb.  This  silence,  or  aposiopesis,  is  rery  expressive ;  compm 
the  similar  Greek  use  of  ^!|  for  an  imperative  of  caution. — T.  L.] 

I"  Ver.  23.— ^nnSS  V  .  Lange  regards  the  Piel  form  as  intensive,  to  denote  a  violent  sending  forth,  a  thrustrng  out ; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  that,  the  Piel  differing  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  Kal,  and  being  used  for  an  ordinary  sending. 
The  word  following,  O'^S^*  •  may  have  that  sense,  bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  barahTuxM^  jj  anythinc  to  jany 
t  bcy»d  the  geneni  idea  of  dismisaaL— T.  L.] 

continaes  here  also  in  the  third ;  ■4nce  the  subject  '■ 
the  primeval  history  of  Adam,  as  it  is,  at  tlie  san:* 
time,  the  primitive  history  of  man,  or  of  humanitj. 
The  fact  of  the  first  temptation  is  the  ?vmbol  of  t  very 


EXEOETICAL  AKD  CBITIOAIi. 
1.  The  comparatively   stronger  gymbolical  that 


appeared  in  the  representation  of  the  primeval  facts,  i  human  temptation;  the  fact  of  the  firs^  fall  is  iIm 
•nd  whicb  we  hare  noted  in  the  second  chapter,  |  sjmb<d  of  ererj  bamui  transgression ,    the  greal 
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mistake  that  lay  in  the  first  human  sm  is  the  symbol 
of  every  effect  of  sin. 

2.  Ver.  1.  Now  the  serpent. — The  tree  of 
knowledge,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  world,  was  made 
by  God  the  medium  of  probation ;  from  the  animal 
world  proceeds  the  serpent  as  the  instrument  of  the 
ktLptatioa  which  God  did  not  maiie.  True  it  is, 
thai  the  serpent  appears  as  the  probable  author  of 
this  temptation,  but  such  probability  is  weakened  by 
what  is  said  ch.  i.  25  and  ii.  20.  "  It  was  (though 
Richers  denies  it)  a  good  creation  of  God,  though 
iiffernnt,  as  originally  created,  from  what  it  after- 
ward'' became"  (Delitzsch).  Through  this  supposi- 
tion, however,  of  another  created  quality,  he  is 
bi'ought  nearer  to  the  view  of  Richers.  Does  it  ap- 
pear as  the  mere  instrument  of  a  tempting  spirit  be- 
longing to  the  other  world,  then  must  the  decree  of 
judgment,  as  pronounced,  have  regard  not  so  much 
to  it  as  to  the  spirit  of  sin,  whose  instrument  and 
allegorical  symbol  it  had  become.  How  it  could  be 
such  an  instrument  may  be  briefly  explained  by 
Jts  craftiness ;  how  it  becomes  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Evil  One  is  taught  us  afterwards  in 
the  onmity  that  is  proclaimed  between  the  woman 
and  1''«  serpent.  According  to  Nork  {Etym.-Symb.- 
Myth  Real-Wbrterbucli),  "the  serpent  is  just  as 
well  the  figure  of  health  and  renovation,  as  of  death ; 
since  it  every  year  changes  its  skin,  and  ejects,  more- 
over, its  venom.  This  double  peculiarity,  and  double 
character,  as  d7odo5oi/iu)>'  and  KaKoSaiMw,  is  indi- 
cated not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  myths,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  modes  of  worship."  In  this  rela- 
tion, however,  we  must  distinguish  two  diverging 
Yiews  of  the  ancient  peoples.  To  the  Egyptian  reve- 
rence for  the  serpent  stands  in  opposition  the  abhor- 
rence for  it  among  the  Israelites  (see  the  article 
"  Serpent "  in  the  "  Biblical  Dictionary  for  Christian 
People"),  Greeks,  Persians,  and  Germans.  Among 
the  Slavonians,  too,  does  the  serpent  appear  to  have 
been  an  object  of  religious  fear ;  and  from  them  may 
there  have  come  modified  views  to  the  Germans,  as  from 
the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks.  Concerning  the  species 
of  serpents  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  see  Winer.  It 
may  not  be  without  significance  that  Genesis  (ch.  iii.) 
is  in  such  distinct  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  views, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  serpent,  but  also  in  respect 
to  the  Egyptian  cultus  of  death  and  the  other  world. 
DeUtzsch  thinks  that  the  serpent  could  hardly,  at 
that  time,  have  had  such  a  name  as  dn3 ,  since  this 
(from  ainD,  to  hiss*)  is  derived  from  its  present 
constitution.  In  this  way  the  original  constitution 
of  the  seductive  serpent  is  regarded  by  him  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  the  nature  of  the  tree  of  proba- 
tion. Knobel,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that 
'*the  choice  of  the  serpent  was  occasioned  by  the 
Persian  myth,  then  known  to  the  Hebrews,  which 


*  [So  Gesenius — a  fibilando.  It  is  far  more  likely,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  for  its  primary  sense  that  from  which 
x>mes  the  secondary  meaning  of  brass,  or  rather  of  bronze — 
ihining  metal.  This  gives,  as  the  primary,  the  idea  of 
splendor,  glistening.  The  name  may  have  been  given  to  the 
aerpent  from  its  glossy,  shining  appearance,  or  more  likely 
ftom  the  bright  glistening  of  the  eye.  This  would  bring  it 
Into  analogy  with  the  Greek  Spajuav  from  hepx — iipKotiax— 
•bar})  piercing  sight.  There  is  the  same  derivation  fi-om  the 
eye  m  the  Greek  6<^is,  or  from  the  general  shining  appear- 
ance (6<^t<)  as  a  striking  and  beautiful  though  terrible  object. 
And  to  this  correspoiid  well  the  epithets  which  in  the  Greek 
poets  are  so  constantly  joined  with  it,  such  as  atoAof ,  iroutt- 
XovtuTOf,  apyjo'Tijt.  The  Latin  serpens  is  simply  a  generic 
name  — rej>2(7e.  The  first  impressions  of  mankind  in  regard 
to  tho  serpent  were  of  the  splendid  and  terrible  kind— beau- 
ty and  awe.— T.  L.  1 


makes  the  evil  being  Ahriman  to  be  the  tempter  ol 
the  first  man  (giving  to  him  the  form  and  designation 
of  the  serpent),  and  represents  him  as  the  introduce* 
of  monstrous  serpent  forms."  Nevertheless,  since  in 
his  time  (according  to  Knobel),  the  belief  in  a  devil 
was  still  foreign  to  the  Hebrews,  the  author,  b« 
maintains,  meant  a  real  serpent,  "as  Josephiia  aJW 
rightly  supposes  {Autiq.  i.  1,  4),  as  well  as  Abeo 
Ezra,  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  most  of  the  later  commeb 
taiors."  There  is,  however,  not  the  sUghtest  reasoo 
for  deriving  the  primitive  tradition,  here  given  in  ill 
original  Hebrew  form,  from  any  Persian  myth,  nor 
in  the  second  place,  for  ascribing  to  the  Hebrews 
not  only  a  dependence  on  such  Persian  myth,  but 
also  an  acknowledgment  of  its  symbolical  charactei 
or  demoniacal  background  without  any  reasons  fo» 
S'lch  anticipation ;  and,  thirdly,  is  the  alternative  of 
its  being  either  an  actual  serpent,  or  the  devil  him. 
self,  wholly  untenable. — Kow  the  serpent  wax  mort 
•ubtle.  The  question  arises  whether  the  adjective 
ens  here  stands  in  connection  with  "13  as  express- 
ing the  coniparative  degree.  At  all  events,  the 
wholly  analogous  passage,  ver.  14  (reminding  us  of 
this  even  by  similarity  of  sound,  bSTS  inx — DIlS 
h'Z'C)  cannot  mean:  cursed  more  than  every  beast 
of  the  field.  Among  the  beasts,  the  serpent  was  just 
a  single  example  of  cunning ;  and  so  is  it  afterwards 
said  of  the  curse.  "  Wisdom  is  a  native  property  of 
the  serpent  (Matt.  x.  16),  on  account  of  which  the 
Evil  One  chose  it  his  instrument.  Nevertheless, 
the  predicate  C^IIS  is  not  given  to  it  here  in  the  good 
sense  of  (ppovifj-oi  (Sept.),  prudent,  but  in  the  bad 
sense  of  irafovpyos,  callidus,  crafty.  For  its  wisdom 
presents  itself  as  the  craft  of  the  tempter  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  applies  itself  to  the  weaker  woman." 
Keil. — And  he  said  unto  the  woman. — The  idea 
that  the  wife  had  a  wish  to  be  independent,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  release,  had  withdrawn  herself  out  of  the 
man's  sight,  as  we  find  it  in  Milton,  is  original  indeed, 
but  sets  up,  when  closely  examined,  a  beginning  of 
the  fall  before  the  fall  itself. — Yea,  hath  God  said. 
— The  deluding  ambiguity  of  his  utterance  is  admira- 
bly expressed  by  the  particles  "^3  C)X  .  The  word  in 
question  denotes  a  questioning  surprise,  which  may 
have  in  view  now  a  yes,  and  now  a  no,  according  to 
the  coimection.  This  is  the  first  striking  feature  in 
the  beginning  of  the  temptation.  In  the  most  cau- 
tious manner  there  is  shown  the  tendency  to  excite 
doubt.  Then  the  expression  aims,  at  the  same  time, 
to  a.vaken  mistrust,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
prohibition :  Not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  gar- 
den! But,  finally,  there  is  also  intended  the  lower- 
ing of  belief  through  the  bare  use  of  the  single  name 
Elohim.  The  demon  that  has  taken  possession  of 
the  serpent  cannot  naturally  recognize  God  as  Jeho- 
vah, the  Covenant-God  for  men.  Knobel  thinks, 
that  the  author  left  out  the  name  Jehovah  to  avoid 
profaning  it.  Keil  interprets :  In  order  to  reach  his 
aim  must  the  tempter  seek  to  transform  the  personal 
Uving  God  into  a  universal  numen  divinum.  But 
would,  then,  the  Elohim  of  ch.  i.  be  merely  an  uni- 
versal numen  divinum?  The  assault  is  directed 
against  the  paradisaical  covenant  of  God  with  men ; 
therefore  it  is  that  the  serpent  cannot  utter  the  name 
Jehoval). 

3.  Vers.  2,  3.  And  the  woman  laid  onto  the 
serpent. — That  the  serpent  should  address  the 
woman,  and  not  the  man,  is  explained  from  the  ci^ 
oumstiince  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  and  th« 
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seducible  (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  The  text,  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  woman  knew  the  prohibition  of  God, 
and  in  some  way,  indeed,  through  the  man.  Still, 
..he  woman  does  not  offer,  in  her  defence,  this  medi- 
»tcuess  of  her  knowledge,  as  neither  does  Adam  pre- 
Bent  as  an  excuse  that  he  saw  that  Eve  did  not  die 
fron:  the  eating  of  the  fruit  The  answer  of  both 
appears  to  be  wholly  right,  and  to  correct  the  serpent 
■he  would  seem  to  make  the  prohibition  still  stronger 
by  the  addition :  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it.  And 
yet  by  this  very  addition  does  her  first  wavering  dis- 
guise itself  undor  the  form  of  an  overdoing  obe- 
dience. The  first  failure  is  her  not  observing  the 
point  of  the  temptation,  and  the  allowing  herself  to 
to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  with  the  t«mpter ;  the 
second,  that  she  makes  the  prohibition  stronger  than 
it  really  is,  and  thus  lets  it  appear  that  to  her,  too, 
"the  prohibition  seems  too  strict"  (Keil);  the  third 
is,  that  she  weakens  the  prohibition  by  reducing  it 
to  the  lesser  caution :  lest  ye  die,  thus  making  the 
motive  to  obedience  to  be  predominantly  the  fear  of 
death.  Or  simply  thus :  She  begins  herself  to  doubt, 
and  to  explain  away  the  simple  clear  prohibition  of 
God,  instead  of  turning  away  from  the  author  of  the 
doubt.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  thought  that 
the  woman  does  not  denote  God  as  her  Covenant- 
God.  And  yet  many  have  regarded  her  first  answer 
as  a  sign  of  steadfastness  in  the  beginning. 

4.  Vers.  4,  5.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. — This 
bold  step  in  the  temptation  seems  to  suppose  a  wav- 
ering already  observable  in  the  woman ;  although, 
in  trutli,  it  may  be  noted,  that,  in  spite  of  the  perfect 
readiness  of  answer,  the  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
Matt,  iv.,  even  advances  in  increasingly  bolder  forms. 
Still  those  forms  are  properly  co-ordinate,  whilst  here 
the  gradation  is  very  strongly  marked.  Moreover, 
Christ,  as  the  perfect  man,  could  allow  Satan  to  come 
out  in  all  his  boldness,  whilst  here  the  unprotected 
woman  can  only  find  safety  in  an  immediate  turning 
away. 

6.  And  the  serpent  said. — The  temptation 
steps  out  from  the  area  of  cautious  craft  into  that 
of  a  reckless  denial  of  the  truth  of  God's  prohibi- 
tion, and  a  malicious  suspicion  of  its  object.  Ye 
shall  not  die  at  all ;  *  thus  is  the  truth  of  the  threat- 
ening stoutly  denied ;  that  is,  the  doubt  becomes  un- 
belief. The  way,  however,  is  not-  prepared  for  the 
unbeUef  without  first  arousing  a  feehng  of  distrust 
in  respect  to  God's  love.  His  righteousness,  and  even 
His  power.  Along  with  this,  and  entering  with  it, 
there  must  be  also  a  proud  self-confidence;  and  a 
wilful  striving  after  a  false  independence.  For  the 
transition  from  doubt  to  unbelief  the  way  is  spe- 
cially openeu  through  a  false  security.  The  serpent 
denies  all  evil  consequences  as  arising  from  the  for- 
bidden enjoyment,  whilst  he  promises,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  best  and  most  glorious  results  from  the  same. 
—For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day,  etc. — 
The  imitation  of  the  divine  language  contains  a  spe- 
eies  of  mockery.  Your  eyes,  says  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  instead  of  closing  m  death,  will  be,  for  the 

•  [Lange's  German  translation  of  the  passage  is  stronger, 
It  rather  more  peremptory,  than  our  own :  Hit  nichten  wer- 
itt  i\r  det  Todes  tterhen.  Our  Version,  Te  tfiaU  not  surely 
iif.  makes  the  rendering  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  proMbirion, 
an<j  seems  to  have  refen-nce  to  the  fulness  or  completeness 
of  the  djlag  rather  than  to  the  certainty  of  it.  The  woman 
ha-i  not  repeated  the  WDids  of  the  prohibition,  and  of  the 
\  enalty,  in  its  doubled  or  intensive  Hebrew  form,  but  Satan 
repeats  it  in  blasphemous  mockery,  as  though  he  had  heard 
it  in  some  other  way.  Ihe  Oerman  does  not  seem  to  give 
ILis.    1.  Ii.] 


first  time,  truly  opened.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  hour  when  unbelief  is  boni  is  immediatelj 
the  birth-hour  of  superstition.  The  serpent  would 
have  the  woman  believe,  that  on  eating  of  that  fruit 
she  would  become  wonderfully  enlightened,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  raised  to  a  divine  glory.  And  so,  iii 
like  manner,  is  every  sin  a  senseless  and  superstition! 
belief  in  the  salutary  effects  of  sin.  The  promise  of 
the  tempter's  voice  is  first  regarded  for  its  own  sake 
and  then  as  a  complaint  against  God.  Against  th 
immediate  deadly  effect  it  sets  the  immediate  plea- 
surable effect,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  represents 
the  condition  of  men  hitherto  as  a  lamentable  one — • 
as  an  existence  with  closed  eyes.  Against  the  fear- 
ful threatening:  to  die  the  death,  it  sets  the  opened 
eyes,  and  the  being  like  God,  as  a  caricaturing,  as  it 
were,  of  that  promise  which  had  appointed  men  to 
the  image  of  God.  The  eyes  were  opened — a  biblical 
expression  which  in  the  Old  Testament  frequently 
denotes  a  high  spiritual  seeing,  either  as  an  enlight- 
enment in  respect  to  truth,  or  as  the  seeing  of  some 
theophanic  manifestation  in  prophetic  vision  (ch.  xxi. 
29;  Num.  xxii.  21).  The  knowledge,  however,  of 
good  and  evil,  as  the  words  are  employed  by  Satan, 
must  here  denote  not  merely  a  condition  of  higher 
intelUgence,  but  rather  a  state  of  perfect  independ- 
ence of  God.  They  would  then  know  of  themselves 
what  was  good  and  what  was  evil,  and  would  no 
longer  need  the  divine  direction.  To  the  same  effect 
the  assurance  :  for  God  doth  know,  etc.  This  must 
mean :  He  enviously  seeks  to  keep  back  your  happi- 
ness ;  and  He  is  envious  because  He  is  weak  in  oppo- 
sition to  nature,  because  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree  will  make  you  independent  of  Him,  and  because 
He  is  tyrannical  and  without  love  in  His  dealings 
with  you.  In  this  distorting  of  the  divine  image, 
there  is  reflected  the  darkening  of  the  divine  con- 
sciousness which  the  temptation  tends  to  call  out  in 
the  woman,  and  actually  does  call  out.  In  all  this 
it  must  be  noted,  that  the  temptation  here  is  already 
at  work  with  those  crafty  lies  (see  2  Thess.  iL  9) 
which  it  has  employed  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  world's  history — that  is,  with  lies  containing  ele- 
ments of  the  truth,  but  misplaced  and  distorted. 
Already  that  first  question  of  the  serpent  contains  a 
truth,  so  far  as  man  ought  to  become  conscious  in 
himself  of  the  certainty  and  divine  suitableness  of 
God's  commands.  The  doubt,  however,  which  tends 
to  life,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  tends 
to  death,  by  its  design  and  direction.  The  tendency 
of  the  devil  is  to  scepticism.  But  in  this  bold  assu- 
rance of  the  serpent  which  immediately  follows, 
namely,  that  no  evil  effects,  but  only  good,  would 
result  from  the  eating,  there  lies  the  truth  that  the 
outward  death  would  not  immediately  succeed  the 
enjoyment  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that  with  the  con 
sciousness  of  guilt  there  comes  in  a  conscious  though 
a  disturbed  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and 
that  the  sinner  has  placed  himself  in  a  false  inde- 
pendence through  his  own  self-wilfulness  (comp.  ch. 
iii.  22).  When  we  take  it  all  together,  however,  it  is 
the  appointment  to  the  divine  image  which  the  spirit 
of  the  tempter  perverts  into  a  caricature :  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  and  into  an  anticipation  of  immediately 
reaching  their  aim :  "  A  satanic  amphiboly,  in  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  united  to  a  certain  degree  of 
comcidence,"  Ziegler.  Comp.  Job  viii.  44.  V«ry 
dark  is  Enobel's  comprehension  of  this  passage: 
"In  the  account  of  the  Jehovist,"  he  says,  "God 
appears  to  be  jealous  of  ambitious  men  (ver.  22 ;  ch. 
vi.  3 ;  xL  16).    This  same  view  of  the  jealousy  of  tbf 
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gods  appears  also  among  the  Grecian  writers,  e.  f^., 
Hkrod.  L  32 ;  iii,  40 ;  vii.  10,  46  ;  Pausan.  ii.  33  ; 
lii. ;  comp.  Nagelsbach  :  '  Homeric  Theology,'  p. 
83."  * 

6.  Yer.  6.  And  when  the  woman  saw. — There 
Is  truly  indicated  by  the  words,  according  to  Luther's 
translation,  the  lustful  looking  of  the  woman;  but 
the  expression  presents,  besides,  the  spiritual  dis- 
turbance that  attended  it.  She  beheld  it  now  with 
A  glance  made  false  by  the  germinating  unbelief,  or, 
80  to  speak,  enchanted  by  it.  "  The  satauic  promise 
drove  the  divine  threatening  out  of  her  thought. 
Now  she  beholds  the  tree  with  other  eyes  (ver.  6). 
Three  times  is  it  said  how  charming  the  tree  appeared 
to  her."  "The  words  b'^D'i'nb  yyn  msnj")  (to  be 
desired,  to  make  one  wise)  are  taken  by  Hofmann 
for  a  remark  of  the  narrator."  Delitzsch  rightly  re- 
jects tills  view.  First,  there  is  painted,  in  general, 
the  overpowering  chai-m  of  the  tree.  It  appears  to 
her  as  something  from  which  it  would  be  good  to 
eat ;  that  is,  good  for  food.  The  charm  has  now, 
too,  its  sensual  side :  The  tree  is,  moreover,  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  It  appears  also  to  have  a  special  worth 
in  supplying  a  want ;  it  is  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise.  Tlie  sensual  desire  and  the  demoniacal  spirit- 
ual interest  (especially  curiosity  and  pride)  unite  in 
leading  her  to  the  fall.  Tuch,  Beck,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  give  to  b^Swnb  the  sense  of  making 
wise :  it  appeared  to  her  as  a  means  for  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. Delitzsch  (as  also  Knobei)  disputes  this, 
with  the  remark  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  word 
lanj  (a  thing  to  be  desired).  But  why  should  there 
not  be  supposed  a  charm  in  this  property  of  making 
wise?  Herein  is  indicated  not  only  the  common 
power  which  the  charm  of  novelty  has  for  our  human 
nature  in  general,  but  also  its  special  influence  on  the 
female  nature. — She  took  of  the  frmt  thereof 
and  did  eat. — The  decisive  act  of  sin  (James  i.  15). 
Knobei :  The  heart  follows  the  eyes  (Job  xxxi.  1 ; 
Ecclcsiastes  xi.  9). — And  gave  also  unto  her  hus- 
band.— The  addition  njSS  is  interpreted  by  DeUtzsch 
as  denoting  "an  actual  presence,  instead  of  mere 
association."  We  hold  both  suppositions  to  be 
wrong.  An  actual  presence  of  the  husband  standing 
mute  in  the  very  scene  of  the  temptation  presents 
great  difficulty ;  whilst  the  second  view  amounts  to 
nothing.  If  it  is  taken,  however,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  an  eating  together,  then  the  language  is  an 

•  [ABother  example  of  the  way  in  which  this  class  of 
commentators  love  to  pervert  things — making  a  hysUron 
proUron,  or  a  putting  the  later  first,  in  their  endeavor  to 
educe  Bible  ideas  from  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Tersians. 
No  one  can  carefully  study  this  Greek  maxim  <^9oi'€p6;'  to 
$tlov  (llie  divine  is  envious),  which  so  frequently  meets  us  in 
the  Greek  poets  and  in  Herodotus,  without  seeing  in  it  a  fall 
from  a  higher  and  holier  idea.  The  marks  of  human  degen- 
eracy are  upon  it.  It  has  become  a  tuperstitious  or  fatalistic 
fear  of  the  gods  as  jealous  of  mere  human  prosperity  per  s«. 
High  state,  in  their  view,  was  dang^erous,  not  because  of 
its  leading  to  "  pride  which  God  resisteth"  for  man's  good, 
but  simply  as  threatening  a  reverse  destiny  (see  Hkbodotcs' 
"Story  or  Polycrates  of  Samos  and  King  Amasis,"  Herod. 
iii.  40).  It  was  unlucky,  and  foreboded  evil.  There  was  in 
H  a  consciousness  of  sofnething  very  wrong  in  man,  but  how 
different  this  mere  jealousy  of  human  prosperity  from  the 
holy  attribute  of  jealousy  against  human  pride  and  sin 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Bible !  Herodotus,  as  he  was  more 
oriental  in  his  style  and  fueling  than  the  lalalistic  dramatic 
poets,  comes  nearer  the  Scripture  representation,  or  the 
Scripture  original,  we  may  say,  of  the  great  truth  thus  dis- 
torted. Especiallv  is  this  the  ca:e  In  the  speeches  of  Arta- 
banus  dissuading  Xerxes  fi'om  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
Lib.  vii.  10,  5.  He  talks  there  of  the  jealous  God  (6  ©eos 
MoKqaat),  and  his  bringing  doi^ii  of  human  pride,  almost  in 
the  ityle  of  Isaiah,— LIuJ 


abridgment ;  after  that  she  had  eaten  she  gave  it  ti 
her  husband  to  eat  thereof  after  her,  yr  to  eat  witk 
her.  In  the  Tery  moments  of  temptation,  as  we  mail 
take  the  account,  there  comes  in  the  perception  oi 
the  fact,  that  she  does  not  die  from  the  eating ;  and 
so  it  is  that  the  wife's  power  of  persuasion,  and 
Adam's  sympathy  with  her,  are  net  made  specially 
prominent. 

7.  Vers.  Y,  8.  And  the  63^8  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked. — In  the  relation  between  the  antecedent  here 
and  what  follows  there  evidently  lies  a  terrible  irony. 
The  promise  of  Satan  becomes  half  fulfilled,  though, 
indeed,  in  a  diflferent  sense  from  what  they  had  sup- 
posed :  Their  eyes  were  opened ;  they  had  attained 
to  a  developed  self-consciousness.  But  all  that  they 
had  reached  in  the  first  place  was  to  become  con- 
scious of  their  nakedness  as  now  an  indecent  expo- 
sure. It  is  here  in  this  first  irony,  as  appearing  in 
the  divine  treatment  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  that 
we  get  a  clear  view  of  that  ironical  aspect  in  the 
divine  penal  righteousness  which  shows  itself  in  the 
Scripture,  and  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  (see 
Ps.  ii.  4 ;  Acts  iv.  24 ;  Lange's  "  Dogmatics,"  p.  469). 
Knobei  would  really  regard  the  new  knowledge  as  a 
pure  step  of  progress.  "As  a  consequence  of  the 
enjoyment  they  knew  their  nakedness,  whereas  be- 
fore, like  unconscious,  unembarrassed  children,  they 
had  no  thought  of  their  nakedness,  or  of  their  per- 
sonal contrasts.  At  once  did  they  perceive  that  to 
go  naked  was  no  longer  proper  for  them.  They  had 
attained,  in  consequence,  to  a  moral  insight  Shame 
entered  into  men  in  near  cotemporaneity  with  their 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  very  beginning  of  moral  cognition  and 
development.  This  shame,  in  its  lowest  degree, 
limits  itself  to  the  covering  of  the  sexual  nakedness." 
The  question  here,  however,  is  not  respecting  a  moral 
reform,  but  a  religious  deterioration.  The  reflection 
upon  their  nakedness  and  its  unseemliness  becomes, 
in  the  light  of  the  symbolical  representation,  neces- 
sarily known  as  the  first  form  of  the  entering  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  They  have  lost  the  unconscious 
dominion  of  the  spirit  over  the  bodily  and  sensuous 
appearance,  and  henceforth  there  enters  into  the 
conscience  the  world-historical  strife  between  thfi 
spirit  and  the  flesh — a  strife  whose  prime  cause  lies 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  spirit  came  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  whose  form  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  whose 
effect  (the  feeling  of  hateful  nakedness)  is,  indeed, 
attended  by  a  reaction  of  the  shame-feeling,  but 
which  can  only  manifest  itself  in  the  effort  to  cover, 
in  the  most  scanty  way,  the  nakedness  revealed.  In 
this  part  of  the  body  the  feeling  of  nakedness  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  sense  of  exposure  that  needs  covering, 
not  because  that  fruit  poisoned  the  fountain  of 
human  life,  or,  by  means  of  an  innate  property, 
immediately  effected  a  corruption  of  the  body,  so  far 
as  propagation  is  concerned  (Von  Hoffmann,  Baum* 
garten),  nor  because,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  a 
physical  change  had  taken  place ;  but  simply  because, 
in  the  taking  away  by  sin  of  the  normal  relation 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  body  ceases  to  ba 
any  longer  a  pure  instrument  of  the  spirit  wk'cL  if 
united  to  God.  "This  part  of  the  body  is  called, 
n:-iy  (e.  g.,  ch.  ix.  22)  and  niaa  (e.  g ,  Lev.  xv.  2; 
comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  42),  because  nakedness  &nAfts-h. 
which  shame  bids  men  cover,  culminate  in  them.'' 
Delitzsch.  In  what  follows,  wherein  he  says  tha* 
here  the  contrast  between  the  soiritual  and  the  x\sA 
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;ral,  having  lost  its  point  of  unitv,  is  of  the  sharpest 
kind,  and  that  the  beastlike  in  the  human  appearance 
appears  here  most  bestial,  Delitzsch  is  approaching 
ag-.iin  the  theosophic  mode  of  view ;  although  it  is 
true  that  man,  from  his  demoniacal  striving  after 
Bomething  too  great  for  him,  falls  back  into  a  beastly 
laxity  of  behavior,  which,  however,  even  here  shame 
contends  against,  and  seeks  to  veiL  As  the  death  of  j 
man,  in  its  historical  aspect,  stand.*  in  counter-rela-  ! 
tion  to  the  human  generations  in  their  historical  ■ 
aspect,  so  it  would  seem  that  whilst  the  first  presenti- 
ment of  death,  in  the  first  human  consciousness  of  j 
goilt,  must  give  a  shock  to  men,  there  would  also  be, 
in  connection  with  this  foreboding  of  death,  another 
presentiment  of  a  call  to  sexual  propagation;  but 
along  with  this,  and  in  order  to  this,  there  would  be  ', 
a  feeling  which  would  seek  to  veil  it,  with  its  acts  j 
and  organs,  as  by  a  sacred  law.  This  modesty,  or  ' 
bashfulness,  of  man,  however,  relates  not  merely  to 
natural  generation,  but  also  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
churchly ;  as  though  all  origin  demanded  its  covering 
— its  creative  night.  The  commendation  of  the  first  1 
growths  of  intelligence  in  a  man's  soul  produces  a 
feeling  of  blushing  diffidence,  and  so.  too,  the  church- 
ly birth  hath  its  reverent  and  modest  veiling.  When, 
therefore,  along  with  the  presentiment  of  death,  and 
of  the  generic  or  sexual  destiny  (which,  nevertheless, 
we  cannot  make  independent  of  man's  historical 
death),  there  comes  in  the  feeling  of  shame  in  the 
first  men,  so  also,  as  a  symbolic  expression  therefor, 
there  enters  into  them,  along  with  the  guilt,  an  inner 
death,  and  the  sense  of  the  want  of  renovatioa.  For 
the  refutation  of  Knobel's  view,  that  by  the  fig-tree 
here  is  not  meant  the  usual  fig-tree,  but  the  plant 
named  pisang,  or  banana,  see  Pklitzsch  and  Keil. 
6ie  &ho  more  particularly,  respecting  the  tree  in 
question,  Kxobkl  and  Delitzsch.  —  And  they 
heard  the  voice. — Knobel,  Keil,  and  Delitzsch  ex- 
plain the  word  sip  here,  not  of  the  Toice  of  the  Lord, 
but  of  the  sound  or  rustUng  noise  made  by  the  Deity 
as  he  walked ;  and  they  compare  it  with  Lev,  xxvi. 
33 ;  Num.  xvi.  34 ;  2  Sam.  v.  24.  By  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  the  symbolical  element  left  entirely  out 
of  view.  For  beings  in  their  condition,  this  sound 
of  God  walking  must  evidently  have  become  a  voice ; 
but  besides  this  it  is  said,  farther  on,  that  God  called 
to  Adam.  At  all  events,  the  voice  here  becomes 
first  a  calL  "  In  the  cool  of  the  day,  that  is,  towards 
evening,  when  a  cooling  breeze  is  wont  to  arise."^ 
KeiL  To  this  we  may  add :  and  when  also  there 
eomes  to  man  a  more  quiet  and  contempiatire  frame 
of  soul.  So  Delitzsch  remarks  very  aptly :  "  God 
appears,  because  at  tiiat  time  men  are  in  a  state  most 
susceptible  of  serious  impressions.*  Every  one  ex- 
periences, even  to  this  day,  the  truth  of  what  is  nar- 
rated. In  the  evening  the  dissipating  impressions  of 
the  day  become  weaker,  there  is  stillness  iii  the  soul ; 
more  than  at  other  times  do  we  feel  left  to  ourselves, 
rmd  then,  too,  there  awake  in  us  the  sentiments  of 
fiadni^  of  longing,  of  insulation,  and  of  the  love  of 
home.  Thus  with  our  first  parents ;  when  evening 
somes,  the  first  intoxication  of  the  satanic  delusion 
subsides,  stillness  reigns  within ;  they  feel  themselves 
isolated  from  the  communion  of  Grod,  parted  from 
their  original  home,  whiL-t  the  darkness,  as  it  comes 
roshiug  in  upon  them,  makes  them  feel  that  their 
oner  light  has  gone  out."  Farther  on  Delitzsch 
*  [Compare  Pi  dv.  34 :  "  My  meditation  of  Him  shall  be 
•weet,  3~~"  " — literally,  like  the  calm  evening  hour.  So 
the  Gretk  poets  called  the  night  cv^pora— the  time  of  calm 
•ober  thouo'ht.— T.  L.] 


maintains  that  God  appeared  to  man  as  oi.e  man  ap 
j)ears  to  another,  though  this  had  not  been  the  ori 
ginal  mode  of  the  divine  converse  with  him.  Tht 
theophanies  had  their  be^ning  first  after  the  fftilj 
and  according  to  his  explanation,  "  God  now  for  tb< 
first  time  holds  converse  with  men  in  an  outward 
manner,  corresponding  to  their  materialization  and 
alienated  state-"  On  the  other  hand,  Keil  maintains^ 
"  that  God  held  converse  with  the  first  men  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  as  a  father  and  educator  of  his  children, 
and  that  this  was  the  original  mode  of  the  divine 
revelation,  not  coming  in  for  the  first  time  after  the 
fall."  In  neither  can  we  suppose  that  there  is  taught 
a  twofold  incarnation  of  God,  first  in  Paradise,  and 
then  in  Christ.  In  like  manner,  too,  must  we  regard 
the  question  here  as  unanswered,  in  what  respect  the 
theophanies  (which  were  mediated  in  all  cases  through 
vision-seeing  states  of  soul)  are  to  be  distingtoished 
from  real  outward  appearances  in  human  form, 
Hofmann  would  complete  the  knowledge  of  Paradise, 
by  taking  as  the  appointed  mode  of  revelation  God't 
appearance  to  them  as  soaring  on  the  cherubim. 
Delitzsch,  moreover,  informs  us  (after  Hofmann,  per- 
haps) that  God,  at  this  time,  did  not  come  down  from 
heaven,  ance  he  yet  dwelt  upon  the  eanh.  More 
worthy  of  our  confidence  is  the  language  of  Keil: 
"  Men  have  separated  themselves  from  God,  but  God 
cannot  and  will  not  give  them  up." — And  Adam 
and  his  wife  hid  themselves. — Clearly  an  expres- 
sion of  guilt-consciousness,  as  also,  an  indication,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  fall  into  sin,  and  of  the  declina 
into  a  state  of  corruption-  The  particular  character- 
istics are  these :  consciousness  of  their  transgression, 
of  its  eftect,  of  their  spiritual  and  bodily  nakedness, 
of  their  separation  from  God — of  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trustfiil,  selfish,  and  servile  fear,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  of  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  purity,  as  ori- 
ginating in  their  guilt,  together  with  the  false  notion 
that  they  can  hide  themselves  from  God.  Moreover, 
the  regular  consistency  which  appears  in  this  prog- 
ress of  sin  must  not  be  overiooked.  Through  this 
flatus  eorruptionu,  the  first  common  act  of  sin  passes 
over  into  a  second  Taken  symbolically,  this  is  the 
history  of  every  individual  fall  into  sin,  "  They  hid 
themselves  through  modesty,"  says  KnobeL  With 
all  this,  there  is  presented  in  the  flight  of  the  sinner 
from  God  a  feeling  of  exculpation  ;  yet  still,  again,  it 
is  attainted  with  self-deception,  with  a  want  of  truth 
and  humility. — Amongst  the  trees. — In  the  deep- 
est density  and  darkness  of  the  garden,  which  now 
becomes  an  emblem  of  the  world,  and  of  that  worldly 
enjoyment  in  which  the  siimer  seeks  to  hide  himsel£ 
8.  Vers.  9-19.  Where  art  thou?— Knobel: 
"Jehovah  must  now  call  for  man,  who,  at  other 
times,  was  ever  there."  Delitzsch  :  "  It  is  clear,  that 
not  for  his  own  sake  does  God  direct  this  inquiring 
call  to  man,  but  only  for  man's  sake.  God  does  in 
truth  seek  them,  not  because  they  are  gone  bora  his 
knowledge,  but  because  they  are  lost  fnm  his  com- 
munion." It  is  a  consequence  of  the  very  being  of 
God  as  a  person,  if  he  would  not  violently  surprise 
man  with  his  omnipresence  and  his  omniscience,  that 
he  should  freely  assume  the  form  of  seeking  him, 
that  is,  of  drawing  nigh  unto  him  gradually,  in  a  way 
of  mercy ;  since  man  must  seek  and  find  ffim.  The 
Good  Shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  lost  sheep ;  the 
sinner  must  seek  and  find  God ;  the  relation  must 
be  an  ethical  covenant  relation.  Delitzsch  says  far- 
ther :  "  This  word,  ns^x  (where  art  thoi  ?)  echoet 
through  the  whole  human  world,  and  in  each  indi- 
vidual man."     That  is,  in  a  symbolical  sense,  itm 
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passage  denotes  every  case  of  a  sinner  seeking  his 
divine  home.  Delitzsch :  "  The  heathen  world  feel- 
ing after  God  {iprjKaipav,  Acts  xvii.  27)  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  evening  call,  n3*5< ,  and  of  the  long- 
ing for  home  that  is  thereby  evoked. — I  heard  thy 
voice-in  the  garden. — Knobel :  "  His  slight  cover- 
hig  is  sufficient  as  against  the  fmniliar  wife,  but  not 
as  against  the  high  and  far-seeing  Lord  of  the  Gar- 
den." ( ! )  The  question  may  be  asked,  why  God 
called  to  Adam,  though  Eve  had  been  first  in  sin  ? 
Without  doubt  is  Eve  included  in  the  more  universal 
■ignificance  of  the  word  Adam  (man),  yet  still  the 
call  is  directed  to  the  individual  Adam.  In  a  certain 
sense,  however,  is  this  Adam,  as  the  household  lord 
of  the  wife,  answerable  for  her  step,  notwithstanding 
that  he  himself  is  ensnared  with  her.  The  ethical 
arraignment  for  the  complaint  against  the  wife  pro- 
ceeds through  Adam.  But  thus  appears  also  here 
the  additional  indication  that  Adam  is  denoted  as  the 
first  author  of  the  hiding,  as  Eve  was  first  in  the  sin 
itself.  According  to  the  more  laws  of  modesty 
(Knobel)  the  wife  should  rather  have  appeared  in  the 
foreground  here.  According  to  Keil,  "  when  Adam 
says  that  he  hid  himself  for  fear,  on  account  of  his 
nakedness  (thereby  seeking  to  hide  his  sin  behind  its 
consequences,  and  his  disobedience  behind  his  feeling 
of  shame),  it  is  not  a  sign  of  special  obduracy,  but 
may  easily  be  taken  psychologically ;  as  that,  in  fact, 
the  feeling  of  nakedness  and  shame  were  sooner  pres- 
ent to  his  consciousness  than  the  transgression  of  the 
divine  command,  and  that  he  felt  the  consequences  of 
sin  more  than  he  recognized  the  sin  itself"  Delitzsch 
would  amend  this  by  adding :  "  although  all  that  he 
says  is  purely  involuntary  self-accusation."  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  here  appears  the  first  mingling  and 
confusion  of  sin  and  of  evil,  that  is,  that  punishment 
of  sin  ordained  of  God,  and  tohich  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  our  redemption-needing  humanity. — 
Yer.  11.  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked? 
— Knobel :  "From  this  behavior  Jehovah  recognised 
at  once  what  had  happened."  Hardly  can  any  such 
anthropomorphism  be  found  in  the  sense  of  the  text. 
Keil  says  better :  "  It  is  for  the  sake  of  awaking  this 
recognition  of  sin  that  God  speaks."  The  question, 
however,  concerns  not  merely  the  means  by  which 
the  recognition  of  sin  may  be  brought  out,  but  in  a 
special  manner  the  methods  through  which  its  con- 
fession may  be  educed.  So  also  Delitzsch.  "  His  ex- 
planation, however,  of  the  interrogative  ^53  as  indi- 
cating that  a  personal  power  was  the  final  original 
cause  of  the  change  that  had  passed  upon  man,"  is 
far  beyond  the  mark.  For  it  is  not  the  occasion  of 
sin  that  is  referred  to  here,  but  the  occasion  of  the 
consciousness  of  nakedness.  This,  however,  comes 
not  from  without,  but  from  within.  There  lies,  more- 
over, in  the  question  that  immediately  follows :  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  ?  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  first. — Ver.  12.  And  the  man  said, 
the  woman  whom  thou  gavest. — An  acknowl- 
edgment of  sin  by  Adam,  but  not  true  and  sincere. 
The  guilt  proper  is  rolled  upon  the  woman,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  God  himself;  in  which,  however,  there  is 
naturally  expressed  a  general  exculpation,  only  God 
is  put  forward  as  the  occasion  of  the  calamity  that 
has  arisen.  The  loss  of  love  that  comes  out  in  this 
hitcrposing  of  the  wife  is,  moreover,  particularly  de- 
noted in  this,  that  he  grudges  to  call  her  Eva,  or  my 
wife  (see  this  form  of  grudging,  Gen.  xxxvii.  32  ;  Job 
iu.  20,  where  he  says  he*  instead  of  Ood;  Luke  xv. 

*  [This  does  not  appear  in  our  translation,  which,  like 


30;  this  thy  son,  John  ix.  12 ;  where  is  hef  nvtauj 
Jesus,  etc.).  "That  woman  by  my  side,  she  wh« 
was  given  to  me  by  God  as  a  trusty  counsellor,  shi 
gave  me  the  fruit ; "  in  this  form,  again,  is  Eve  in 
part  excused  by  m  imputation  to  God. — Ver.  13. 
And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 
what  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  *— -God  fol 
lows  up  the  transgression,  even  to  the  root — not  the 
psychological  merely,  but  the  historical  root. — ^Th« 
serpent  beguiled  me. — Although  temptation  is  a 
beguiling,  yet  here,  in  the  gross  delusions  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  wife's  inclination  to  excuse  herself,  the 
latter  conception  is  the  more  obvious  one. — Ver.  14. 
To  the  serpent  he  said,  because  thou  hast  done 
this. — It  is  no  more  said  here,  wherefore  hast  thou 
done  this  ?  although  the  serpent  is  previously  intro- 
duced as  speaking,  and,  therefore,  as  capable  of 
maintaining  conversation.  Therein  lies  the  supposi- 
tion, that  tlie  trial  has  now  reached  the  fountain-head 
of  sin,  the  purely  evil  purpose  (the  demoniacal)  hav- 
ing no  deeper  ground,  and  requiring  no  fui  ther  inves- 
tigation. Accordingly,  there  follow  now  the  fatal 
dooms,  according  to  the  consequences  of  each  par- 
tictdar  evil  act.  The  serpent  receives  his  sentence 
first :  thou  art  cursed. — The  sense  of  '{0  (rendered 
in  the  EngUsh  translation  above,  or  compaiJitively)  is 
clearly  that  of  selection ;  among  all  cattle,  oi  rut  of 
all  cattle  (Clericus,  Tuch,  Knobel).  It  does  not 
mean,  therefore,  cursed,  that  is,  abhorred,  by  all  cat- 
tle (Gesenius,  De  Wette,  et  al.)  or  above  all  cattle, 
that  is,  comparatively  more  cursed  (Rosenmuller  et 
al,).  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  serpent 
proceeds  in  a  threefold  gradation.  Its  explanation 
brings  up,  of  itself,  the  question,  whether  the  whole 
sentence  bears  upon  the  serpent  alone,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  something  else,  or  only  in  a  symbolical 
sense.  Surely  the  general  doom,  cursed  be  thou 
(singular)  among  all  cattle,  and  among  all  beasts 
(corresponding  with  the  oausaUty :  subtle  among  all 
beasts,  prominently),  indicates  a  symbolical  back- 
ground of  the  whole  judgment.  1.  Quulam  statuunt 
maledictionem  latum  in  serpeniem  solum  (quia  hie 
conferiur  cum  aliis  bestiis)  non  in  diabolum,  quia  is 
antea  maledictus  erat.  2.  Alii  in  diabolum  solum, 
quia  brutus  serpens  non  poterat  juste  puniri.  3.  Alii 
applicant  v.  H  ad  serpeniem,  v.  15  in  diabolum.  At 
vera  tu  et  te  idem  sunt  in  utroque  versu.  4.  Alii 
existimant  eam  in  utrumque  latam.  Quam  serUen- 
tiam  verissimam  judico.  Medus  in  Poli  Commentar 
ad  h.  I.  The  inconsistency  that  arises  when  we 
would  understand  v.  14  of  the  serpent  only,  and 
v.  15,  on  the  contrary,  of  Satan,  is  very  apparent 

most  other  versions,  ancient  or  modem,  renders  it  in  the 
passive.  It  has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  apparent 
harshness ;  but  it  is  strictly  in  the  Hebrew  of  Job  iii.  20  u 
Lange  gives  it,  and  it  shows  his  careful  observance  of  every 
thing  in  the  biblical  text.  It  is  chaiacteristic  of  the  temper 
of  mind  in  which  Job  is  represented.  He  grudges  to  name 
God,  though  there  is  no  other  subject  for  the  verb  "ri''  — 
"  why  does  he  give  Lght  to  the  wretched ! "  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  sullen  complaint,  afraid  or  ashamed  to  name  th< 
one  complained  of.  So  Adam  hire  says :  She  gave  it  to  mci 
the  woman  gave  it  to  me.  The  other  examples  correspond, 
-T.  L.] 

♦  [Lange's  translation  here  is :  "  Wherefore  hast  tho 
done  this  ? "  Our  version,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ? "  won] 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  more  literal  render  ng  of  the  H©» 
brew  ma  ,  but  that  given  in  the  Vulgate  (quare  hoc  J'ixitli) 
and  by  Luther,  as  well  as  by  Lange,  is  more  in  acooi  lanc« 
with  the  spirit  of  the  question,  since  PB  mav  V*  |ak<vB 
as  a  general  as  well  as  a  particular  interrogatciv.  Or  it 
may  be  regarded  as  exclamatory :  What  a  'iing  na>  i  yoi 
done  I    How  could  you  do  it ! — T  L.] 
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riie  various  diversities  of  interpretation  are  a  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  clearness  in  respect  to  the  fun- 
damental exegctical  law,  that  here  an  historical  fore- 
ground is  everywhere  connected  with  a  symbolical 
background.  Accordmgly,  both  the  historic:il  and 
the  symbolical  go  together  through  all  the  three 
dooms  imposed  upon  the  serpent ;  it  is  in  the  third 
act,  liowever  (the  protevangel,  as  it  is  called),  that 
the  symbolical  becomes  especially  prominent,  and 
casts  its  Ught  over  the  whole  passage. — Hrst  judg- 
ment doom :  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go ;  that 
is,  as  the  worm  steals  over  the  earth  with  its  length 
of  body,  "  as  a  mean  and  despised  crawler  in  the 
dust  (Deut  xxxii.  24;  Micah  \u.  17)."  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  serpent  did  not  originally  have  this  inferior 
mode  of  motion  Uke  the  worm,  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance partly,  and  partly  the  consideration  that  along 
with  his  speaking  the  serpent  presented  to  Eve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  trusty  domestic  animal,  that  appears  to 
have  given  occasion  to  the  expression :  among  all 
cattle,  as  a  complement  to  which  there  is  added : 
among  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And  to  this  eflfect 
is  the  remark  of  Knobel,  that  "  for  the  time  before 
the  curse,  the  author  must  have  ascribed  to  the  ser- 
pent another  kind  of  movement,  and  perhaps  another 
form.  It  is  reckoned  here  with  the  rn:nz  (cattle), 
T.  1  with  the  n-isn  rTi  (or  beasts  of  the  field)." 
Id  respect  to  this,  it  must  be  nolleed,  that  there  has 
also  been  maintained  the  supposition  of  his  having 
before  gone  erect  (Luther,  Munster,  Fag.  Gerhard, 
Osiandcr)  and  been  possessed  of  bone  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
i.  1,4;  Ephraim,  Jarchi,  Merc).  Delitzsch  and  Keil, 
moreover,  favor  the  view,  that  the  serpent's  form 
and  manner  of  motion  were  wholly  transformed 
(Delitzsch)  or  changed  (Keil).  Delitzsch :  "  As  its 
speaking  was  the  first  demoniacal  miracle,  so  is  this 
transformation  the  first  divine."  Instead  of  that,  we 
hold  that  this  exposition  only  works  in  favor  of  the 
mythical  interpretation  (Knobel),  since  it  mistakes 
the  symbohcal  of  the  expression;  on  which,  beside, 
it  can  only  touch  in  the  phrase  to  "  eat  the  earth." 
According  to  Delitzsch,  "  the  eating  of  dust  does  not 
denote  the  exclusive  food  of  the  serpent,  but  only  the 
involuntary  consequence  of  its  winding  in  the  dust" 
So,  moreover,  the  expression,  "  On  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,"  cannot  denote  that  he  was  deprived  of  bone 
and  wing,  but  only  the  involimtary  consequence  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  serpent's  hostile  attitude  to 
men,  namely,  that  it  should  now  wind  about  timor- 
ously upon  its  beUy,  or  go  stealing  about  in  the  most 
secret  manner;  whereas,  before  this,  it  could,  with 
impunity,  perform  its  meanderings  before  their  eyes, 
yea,  even  stand  upright  in  some  respects,  and  twine 
itself  round  the  trees.  The  older  exegesis  had  some 
excuse,  since  it  did  not  always  know  how  to  separate 
the  conception  of  a  biblical  miracle  wrought  for 
judgment,  or  deliverance,  from  a  magical  metamor- 
phosis. The  assumption,  however,  at  the  present 
day,  of  such  a  metamorphosis,  has  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  through  it  the  conception  of  a  mir- 
acle is  not  changed,  as  well  as  that  of  nature  itself. 
That,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  of  their 
changed  attitude  towards  men,  the  forms  of  animals 
can  undergo  monstrous  changes,  and  have  often  been 
Jius  changed,  though  still  remaining  on  the  basis  of 
their  generic  organization,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
dogs  who  nm  wild ;  but  the  exposition  above  men- 
tioned exten  Is  itself  inimitably  beyond  any  concep- 
tion of  deterioration.  Aa  far  as  concerns  the  sym- 
bolical Side  of  the  first  sentence,  it  is  d/^ar  that 


before  any  wider  relation  (to  Satan),  we  must  hold  to 
the  specific  appointment,  that  the  tempting  evil  shat 
no  longer  meander  about  the  world,  bold  and  fre€(, 
but,  in  correspondence  with  its  earthly  meanness,  and 
bestial  association,  shall  wind  along  the  groimd  in 
the  most  sly,  and  sneaking,  and  secret  manner,  eat- 
ing the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  feeding  itself  upon  the 
coarsest  elements  of  life,  or  the  very  mould  of  death. 
This  sentence,  then,  in  the  next  place,  avails  not  only 
ag^unst  evil  in  general,  but  the  Evil  One  himself.  And 
therewith  is  denoted,  at  the  same  time.  The  tecona 
doom.  Knobel:  "According  to  the  older  represen- 
tations, serpents  hcked  the  dust,  and  enjoyed  it  aa 
their  food.  (Compare  Micah  vii.  17  ;  Isaiah  ixv.  25 ; 
Bochart:  Hieroz.  iii.  p.  245)."  Here  it  is  supposed 
that  Micah  and  Isaiah  have  merely  taken  Genesis  too 
hternlly;  whereas  Knobel  interprets:  "  it  is  com- 
pelled to  swallow  down  the  dust  as  it  moves  here  an<* 
there  with  its  mouth  upon  the  ground."  As  the  sei 
pent,  the  allegorical  type  of  the  temptation,  is  sen 
tenced  to  have  its  mouth  in  the  dust,  so  is  the  geniua 
of  the  serpent  condemned  to  feed  on  elements  which 
are  a  coarse  prelude,  or  a  nauseous  after-game,  of  life. 
— Third  doom  of  the  serpent ;  the  Protevangel.  The 
rationalistic  interpretation,  which  is  last  defended  by 
Knobel,  finds  here  denoted  only  the  relation  between 
the  se.pent-nature  and  the  human  race.  That  is, 
Genesis  here,  in  one  of  its  most  ethically  significant 
passages,  flattens  down  into  a  mere  physical  anthro- 
pological observation.  It  is  true  that  the  physical 
here  forms  the  pomt  of  departure.  "  Enmity  shall 
exist  between  the  sei-pent  and  the  woman,  and  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  both.  Man  hates  the  ser^ 
pent  as  a  creature  in  direct  contrariety  to  himself 
persecutes  and  destroys  it."'  (To  this  point  the  wonlj 
of  PLACTtJS:  Mercat.  iv.  4,  21,  aliquem  odisse  (rqttt 
atque  angues.)  It  is  also  hostile  to  man,  and  bites 
him  when  uncharmed.  In  Pliny  :  Xat.  Hist.  x.  96, 
it  is  called  immitissimum  ani/rialium  genus.  Com 
pare  also  Ovid,  Jfctayhorph.  xii.  804 :  caleato  immi 
tior  hydro.  It  appears,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  have 
been  the  creature  of  the  primitive  world  that  was  the 
most  absolutely  opposed  to  culture,  and  wl)ich,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  dragons  of  the  earlier  earth-perioda, 
found  its  way  through  the  last  catastrophes  into  the 
newly  prepared  world,  or  had  been  organically  meta- 
morphosed— like  "  the  den-inhabiting  brood  of  the 
old  dragons,"  which,  in  a  worse  sense  than  any  other 
beast  could  have  done  it,  render  the  earth  uncom- 
fortable, destined  as  it  was  to  culture  ;  and  therefore 
is  it  devoted  to  destruction  in  the  world  into  which 
it  had  passed  over.  In  connection  with  this  fact,  tlie 
thought  readily  occurs,  how  very  appropriate  that  the 
natural  relation  between  the  serpent-brood  and  the 
human  race,  destined  ever,  and  here  anew,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  become  a  symbol  of  the  re- 
Ugious  ethical  conflict  between  the  evil  and  the  good, 
upon  earth.  In  opposition  to  the  rationahstic  stands 
the  orthodox  interpretation  of  our  passage,  which  re- 
fers it  to  Satan  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Christ,  the 
personal  Messiah,  on  the  other.  According  to  most 
of  the  older  interpreters,  the  seed  of  the  woman  de- 
notes directly  the  Messiah.  (See  Hkngste-nberq: 
"Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  i.  p.  21.)  In 
respect  to  it,  however,  the  Romish  interpreters  in:ike 
a  very  bold  variation.  They  do  this  in  coiTe^pond- 
ence  with  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate :  ?/»«t  (in- 
stead of  ipse)  conieret  caput  tuum,  which  is  condemn 
ed,  not  only  by  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Sepiuagiut, 
but  in  the  "Quest.  Heb."  of  Hieronymus,  who  wai 
himself  the  aathor  of  the  Yulgate,  as  also  by  Petrnl 
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Chrvsologiis  and  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (see  Calmet's 
Comm.  p.  120);  whilst  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  others,  have  ranged  themselves  on  the 
fide  of  the  Vulgate.  Calmet  interprets :  in  eundem 
temum  (i  amely,  the  right  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
reddi pote.it.  vulgata ;  nequealiterB.  Virgo  conterere  va- 
kiit  serpeutem  quam  perfilium  suum  Jesum  Christum. 
So  also  says  Von  Schrank  in  his  "  Commentary :"  in 
Hebrobo  quidem  habetur,  tile  (Sin)  conteret  caput 
tiium  :  ergo  gemen  mulieris,  i.  e.  Jesuit  Christus  conte- 
ret, sed  res  eodem  redit :  nam  neque  sanclissima  Virgo 
aliter  quam  partu  suo,  i.  e.  in  virtute  Jesu  Christi 
flii  sui,  caput  serpentis  contrivisse  credenda  est.  Both 
authors,  indeed,  gave  these  wrested  interpretations 
before  the  latest  Papistical  glorification  of  Mary.  In 
modern  times  has  the  interpretation  which  refers  the 
seed  of  the  woman  to  the  personal  Messiah  been  de- 
fended by  PhiUppi.  In  the  primary  sense,  says  De- 
litzsch,  it  is  only  promised  that  humanity  shall  win 
this  victory,  for  X^in  (he)  relates  back  to  ncx  S~jl 
(seed  of  the  woman) ;  as,  however,  the  seed  of  the 
serpent  has  its  unity  in  Satan,  so  it  may  be  faiily 
conjectured  that  the  conquering  party,  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  has  also  a  person  for  its  unity — a  con- 
jecture which,  as  we  readily  concede  to  Philippi 
("Treatise  concerning  the  Protevangel  in  Kliefoth- 
Meier's  Church  Periodical,"  1855,  pp.  619-548).  is 
the  more  obvious ;  since  in  this  second  sentence  tlie 
pronoun  Xin  has  for  its  object  not  the  seed  of  the 
Berpent,  but  the  serpent,  and  in  it  Satan  himself.  It 
is,  however,  an  incorrect  opinion,  that  Xin  has  im- 
mediately, and  exclusively,  a  personal  sense,  and 
that  the  organic  process  of  the  annunciation  of  re- 
demption demands  this.  The  conception  of  Nin  is 
that  of  a  circle,  and  Jesus  Christ,  or,  as  the  Targum 
says.  King  Messiah,  is  evermore  in  the  course  of  the 
reJeraptive  history  the  prominent  centre  of  this  cir- 
cle. So  Delitzsch  says,  too,  that  Christ  is  essentially 
meant  as  the  centre  of  humanity,  or  as  the  head  of 
humanity,  especially  of  the  redeemed,  as  Keil  says. 
We  miss  here  the  distinct  exposition,  whether  the 
prophecy  directly  applies  to  Christ  as  a  conscious  an- 
nouncement, or  only  impliedly,  in  as  far  as  Christ  is  the 
kernel  and  the  star  of  the  woman's  seed,  Hengsten- 
berg  regards  the  place  as  more  decidedly  relating  to 
the  collective  posterity  of  the  woman  ("  Christology," 
i.  p.  22).  '*  Truly  hast  thou  inflicted  a  sore  wound  upon 
the  woman  (such  would  be  the  import  of  the  words 
addressed  to  the  serpent),  and  thou,  with  thy  fellow- 
Berpents,  wilt  continue  to  lie  in  ambush  for  her  de- 
scendants. Nevertheless,  with  all  thy  desire  to  hurt, 
wilt  thou  be  only  able  to  inflict  curable  wounds  upon 
the  human  race,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
terity of  the  woman  shall  at  last  triumph  over  thee, 
and  make  thee  feel  thine  utter  impotency.  This  in- 
terpretation is  found,  indeed,  in  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than, and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which,  by  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  understand  the  Jews  who  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  shall  vanquish  Sammael.*  Paul 
seems  to  proceed  on  this  view,  Romans  xvi.  20, 
where  the  promise  is  collectively  referred  to  Christ. 
More  lately  has  it  found  an  acute  advocate  in  Calvin, 
and  then  in  Herder."  As  the  interpretation  of  the 
whole  Protevangel  is  specially  conditioned  on  the 

•  [In  the  Tarffum,  and  by  MAiMONroES  in  his  M<yre  JV«- 
•otAini,  Lib.  ii.  chap,  zxx.,  Sammael  is  called  the  angel  of 
death,  nriTST  "^sba  .  Says  Maimonides :  "  He  took  the 
ancient  serpent  for  his  vehicle,  and  seduced  Eve."  Else- 
where he  says,  that  he  Is  no  other  than  ^tan,  who  caused 
death  to  the  world.— T.  L.] 


choice  of  expressions  in  detail,  wc  apply  ourselves  tc 
the  analysis  of  the  passage.     As  it  is  the  third  and 
most  important  part  of  the  doom,  taken  collectively, 
so  does  it  also  divide  itself  again  into  three  parts, 
whose  point  of  gravity  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  thre« 
divisions.     1.   Enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman. — In  place  of  the  false,  ungodly,  and  roan- 
destroying  peace  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman, 
must  there  come  in,  between  them,  a  good  and  salu 
tary  enmity,  established  by  God.     That  the  woman 
may  have  a  special  abhorrence  of  the  serpent,  aftci 
her  experience  of  the  deception  which  she  chargef 
back  upon  him,  and  that  the  falsehood  of  the  ser 
pent,  which  had  all  along  before  been  enmity,  should 
now  be  unmasked, — this  is  the  point  of  departure. 
But,  since  this  enmity,  as  occasioned  by  an  ethical 
event,  must  be  itself  substantially  ethical — since  the 
serpent  is  denoted  as  permanently  present  in  his  sei' 
pent-seed — since,  finally,  there  is  mention,  at  the  end, 
of  one  head  of  the  same — so  does  the  whole  passage 
have  for  its  aim  the  ethical   power  of  temptation, 
which  must  have  worked  in  some  way  through  the 
physical  serpent,  notwithstanding  that  a  being  mor- 
ally evil  is  characterized,  chap.  iii.  1,  and  throughout 
the  whole  process  of  the  temptation.     The  woman, 
however,  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  serpent,  in  the 
first  place,  because  she  has  been  seduced  by  him, 
but  then,  too,  in  order  to  set  forth  more  prominently 
the  ethical  character  of  the  human  enmity  against 
the  serpent.     We  must  take  into  view  here  the  pre- 
dominant susceptibility  of  the  woman,  which,  in  ita 
curiosity,   had   become   a   special  susceptibility   tc 
temptation,  but  which  now  must  become  a  predomi 
naiit  susceptibility  for  the  divine  appointment  of  en- 
mity between  them ;  add  to  which  that,  in  general, 
man  becomes  master  of  evil  only  through  a  feminin* 
susceptibility  for  the  assistance  of  God.      2.    Be- 
tween thy  seed  and  her  seed. — That  is,  the  ap 
pointment  of  this  enmity  shall  work  on  permanentlj 
through  the  generations  that  are  to  come ;  the  strife 
shall  never  cease.     And  truly,  it  thus  continues  is  a 
war  between  the  serpent-seed  in  its  one  totality,  and 
the  woman's  seed  in  its  one  totality.    And  now  here 
the  symbohcal  sense  presents  itself  much  stronger ; 
for  in  all  the  occasional  conflicts  between  men  and 
serpents  there  is  no  universal  and  generic  war  be- » 
tween    both.     But  this  indicates  a  working  of  tht 
power  of  temptation  as  a  unit  against  the  unitary 
moral  power  of  the  woman's  seed  in  the  ccTnflict.     Id 
general,  it  is  a  contrast  bt-tween  the  mysterious  pow- 
er of  evil  from  the  other  world,  and  the  human  race 
altogether  in  this.     Since,  however,  men  alone  can 
belong  to  the  genuine  seed  of  the  woman,  as  it  car- 
ries on  the  enmity  of  the  woman  against  the  serpent, 
so  it  is  clear,  that  from  the  opposite  direction  it  must 
be  men  that  fall  in  with  the  society  of  the  serpent's 
seed  (that  is,  the  demons  and  their  powers),  or  in 
other  words,  become  ethically  children  of  the  power 
of  temptation.    8.  It  shaU  hruise. — Here  now  the 
question  arises :  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  enigmat- 
ic verb  r|1tJ  ?     The  Septuagint  translates :  ain6^  aov 
TTipvffei  Kf<pa\i]i'  «a!  <tv  Tr)pi)(Tfi%  avrov  ■rntpvav;   the 
Vulgate :  ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum,  et  tu  insidiabois 
calcaneo  ejus.    The  Septuagint  is  consistent  in  having 
the  same  expression  (r-tip-hafi-'i)  in  both  cases,  but  i' 
is  the  one  which,  in  view  of  the  Alexandrian  spirit- 
ualism, is   the  weakest  of  them  all.     The  Vulgate 
chooses  for  both  members  of  the  sentence  interpr» 
tations  of  the  same  word  that  lie  too  far  apart.    This 
is  evidently  done  in  order  tha' .  on  the  one  side,  the 
ipsa  (the  she,  or  the  Virgin  in  that  translation)  roaj 
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exhibit  the  highest  possible  degree  of  heroism,  whilst 
on  the  other  side,  under  the  protecting  veneration 
of  the  monastic  theology,  she  does  not  suffer  the 
least  injury  to  her  heeL  The  word  Vfl'S  is  interpret- 
ed in  various  ways :  1.  Urere,  confer  ere.  So  the  Syr- 
iac,  the  Samaritan,  and  others  (such  as  our  German 
tnd  English  versions).  So  also  Clericus,  Tuch,  Baum- 
garten,  Rodiger ;  also,  with  special  reference  to  Rom. 
xvi.  20,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  KeiL  In  any  case, 
it  would  be  an  epexegetical  translation,  if  we  would 
find  the  expressions,  to  tread  veith  the  foot,  and  to 
pierce,  in  one  common  conception,  lying  at  the 
ground  of  both.  Moreover,  this  same  word,  as  used 
Psalm  cxxxix.  11,  and  Job  ix.  17,  cannot  denote 
either  to  tread,  or  to  pierce.  Just  as  little,  on  the 
other  side,  can  it  mean  irmdiari,  or  inhiare,  to  assail 
or  pursue  in  a  hostile  manner — as  Umbreit,  Gese- 
nlus,  and  Knobel  explain  the  word  with  reference  to 
its  supposed  affinity  with  C]X13.  The  middle  con- 
ception, which  suits  both  places  here,  and  which 
commends  itself  as  suitable  to  the  two  paraJiel  pas- 
sages. Job  ix.  and  Psalm  cxxxix.,  is  to  lay  hold  ot\ 
seize,  hit.  Keil :  "  The  same  word  is  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  head  and  the  heel,  to  indicate  that  Uie 
enmity  on  both  sides  is  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
the  opponent — for  which  purpose  by  head  and  heel 
are  expressed  maju.i  and  mintu,  or,  as  Calvin  says, 
superius  and  inferius.*  This  contrast  arises,  indeed, 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  foes.  The  serpent  who 
crawls  in  the  dust,  if  he  would  destroy  man  walking 
in  his  uprightness,  can  only  seize  him  by  the  heel ; 
whereas,  man  can  crush  his  head.  But  tliis  differ- 
ence itself  is  already  a  consequence  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  serpent,  and  its  crs-wling  in  the 
dust  is  a  premonition  that  in  the  strife  with  man  it 
must,  at  last,  succumb.  Be  it  even  that  the  bite  of 
the  serpent  in  the  heel  is  even  deadly  when  its  poi- 
son penetrates  throughout  the  whole  body  (Gen. 
xlix.  17),  yet  it  is  not  unmediately  mortal,  nor  incur- 
able, like  the  crushing  of  the  seipent's  head.     There 

•  (The  general  sense  in  this  passage  is  plain,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  precise  action  intruded  by 
the  word  Tir,  in  consequence  of  its  occurring  but  three 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  one  of  these  places,  Ps. 
exxrix.  11,  is  most  probably  a  wrong  reading  for  "'IS*',;;'' 
(from  "-— ),  differing  from  it  very  slightly,  and  exactly 
■uiting  the  context.  The  sense  of  bruiting  wi.!  do,  as  used 
of  the  storm.  Job  ix.  17,  but  is  quite  alie;i  to  any  effect  of 
darkness,  as  used  Ps.  exxrix.  The  difficulty  is  shewn  by 
the  variety  of  special  mterpretations,  though  all  agreeing  in 
the  general  thought.  Onkelos  has  two  dilferent  words  for  it : 
"He  shall  be  mindful  (  l^-n)  of  what  thou  hast  done  to 
him  of  old  (takings  XI  paraphrastically  for  beginning),  but 
liion.  shalt  be  valchful  (~"S:)  for  him  in  the  end."  From 
this  probably,  or  from  some  older  Targum,  came  the  LXX. 
rendering.  The  Arabic  translation,  commonlv  called  Arahi 
Erpenianus,  made  by  an  ancient  and  learned  jew,  and  aen- 
era'ly  very  accurate,  also  uses  two  words  :  "  He  shall  break 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  tiing  him  on  the  heel,"— as  though 
in  the  3d  clause  he  had  read  i:3  'iT  (long  vowel)  from  ^r  3 
to  bite ;  and  such  also  is  the  conjecture  of  Jarchi,  who  thinks 
that  the  variation  was  made  originally  to  render  tte  expre^ 
BJon  memorable  from  such  a  su^ested  paronomasia,  or  re- 
semblance in  sound.  Head  anihul  are  evidently  n^ed  to 
denote  a  strong  contrast,  but  not  the  one,  we  thint,  pointed 
out  by  Calvin  and  I^nge.  May  it  not  rather  denote  that 
the  fight  against  sin  and  the  serpent  is  to  be  a  bold  and 
■anly  one !  "  He  shall  strike  thee  on  the  head."  So  Paul 
»y3  muriaiu,  "  I  strike  under  the  eve,"  1  knock  my  body 
dowT.  I  fight  fece  to  face.  The  6iv,n(;  the  heel,  on  the  other 
nana,  denotes  the  mean,  insidious  character  of  the  devil's 
warfare,  not  only  as  carried  on  by  the  equivocating  appe* 
Jrtes,  but  also  as  waged  by  infidels,  and  self-styled  rational- 
tets  in  all  ag^s,  who  never  meet  duiMianity  in  a  frank  aad 
manly  way.— T,  L.1 


comes  also  into  consideration :  1.  The  contrast :  head 
and  heel.     The  life,  like  the  poison,  of  the  s€rf«o^ 
is  in  its  head,  and  is  destroyed  with  it.     The  hetl  oi 
man  is  the  least  vulnerable,  whilst  it  is  that  part  (rf 
the  body  which  is  the  most  easily  healed.     2.  Th« 
conscious,  adaptive  aiming  of  the  woman's  seed,  th« 
blind,  brutal,  and  ill-directed  assault  of  the  serpent. 
The  seed  of  the  woman  seizes  the  power  of  enl  in 
its  central  life,  in  its   principle;    the  seed  of  the 
serpent  attacks  the  power  of  good  in  its  most  out- 
ward and  assaUable  appearance.     3.  The  very  mo- 
ment in  which  the  serpent  bites  at  the  heel  of  the 
man,  is  the  one  in  which  the  latter  brings  down  the 
crushing  foot  upon  its  head.     It  is,  indeed,  not  with- 
out significance,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  pre- 
sented in  the  singular,  and  in  fact,  in  the  last  deci 
sive  moment,  set  in  opposition,  not  to  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  but  to  the  serpent  himself — as  is  pointed 
out  by  Hengstenberg  and  others.     Here  now  must 
we  distinguish  between  the  prophetical  and  the  typi- 
cal  elements  of  prophecy — as  also  the  prophecies 
that  are  strictly  verbal     The  prophetic  element  ia 
present  m  the  prophet's  consciousness ;  the  typical 
element  is  not,  although  it  may  be  consciously  pres- 
ent to  the  spirit  of  revelation  that  guides  him.     Oui 
text  appears   primarily,   indeed,   as  the  immediate 
speech  of  God,  the  all-knowing,  who  sees  beforehand 
every  thing  in  the  future  ;  but  still,  the  measure  of 
consciousness  in  our  prophecy  can  become  determin- 
ate to  us  only  according  to  the  prestmaable  degree  of 
consciousness  in  the  author  of  Genesis,  or,  still  fur- 
ther, in  those  who  actually  brought  down  the  tra- 
dition contained  in  chapter  iiL     In  relation,  there- 
fore, to  this  human  prophetical  consciousness,  and  its 
germinal  stiie  of  development,  must  we  distinguish 
between  the  conscious  prophecy  of  the  word  and  the 
unconscious  prophecy  of  the  typical  expression.     So 
in  Psalm  xvL  the  conscious  prophecy  says,  through 
my  communion  with  God  I  shall  possess  immeasura- 
ble joys  of  Ufe ;  the  typical  expression,  however,  is 
fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  of  (Christ  (Acts  ii.).    So 
also  says  the  prophet,  Isaiah  viL  :  the  young  prophet 
wife  shall,  1.  conceive;  2.  bear  a  son,  whose  name, 
3.  with  joyful  hope  they  shall  call  ImmanueL     The 
typiciil  expression,  however,  is  a  prediction  of  Christ, 
the  son  of  the  virgin.     In  this  sense,  also,  does  Paul 
allow  himself  to  interpret  the  singular,  in  ihi/  seed, 
as  a  typical  prophecy  of  Christ     And  we  doubt  not, 
that  here,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  type  chose  this  ex- 
pression, the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  an  aeonian  con- 
sciousness of  its  rich  significance.     If  we  go  back, 
however,  to  the  conscious  prophecy,  so  it  may  be  safe 
to  say,  that  with  the  humanity  in  general,  on  its  lit^ht 
side,  there  is  also  placed  its  core* — as  it  is  with  Ju- 
dah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  and  Israel  (Hos.  xi.  1).    In  trulli, 
the  core,  or  heart,  is  ever  embraced  in  concrete  unity 
with  the  hull,  but  to  the  biblical  view  is  this  gravi- 
tation to  the  unity  peculiar  from  the  very  beginning. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  patristic  unveiling  of  its  sienifi- 
cance,  is  the  seed  of  the  woman  not  exclusively  to  be 
referred  to  the  mdividuality  of  Christ.    Christ, 'as  the 
Christ  in  the  universal  humanity,  is  here  to  be  undcaw 
stood;  especially  in  the  second  clause,  at  least,  aa 
also,  therefore,  in  the  third  according  to  Paul  (Rem. 
xvi.  20).  ^ 

There  remains,  finally,  the  question  how  the  tempt- 

•  [This  is  an  expression  that  Dr.  Longe  is  fond  ot  Hi 
seems  to  mean  by  it  something  representing  humanity  coni 
cretely  and  cenfrauy  —or  some  asT^ect  of  humanity :  as  J  idal 
in  the  prophecy,  (ien.  ^li-r.  lo.— T  L.) 
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ation  of  the  first  pair  by  the  serpent  is  to  be  under- 
stood. According  to  Knobel  there  is  found  in  our 
passage  just  as  little  reference  to  the  devil  as  to  the 
Messiah  (p.  48).  Consequently  would  the  whole  pas- 
sage become  a  mere  physical  myth.  Von  Bohlen 
goes  back  to  the  kindred  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
tnd  finds  it  of  the  deepest  significance  that  in  the 
printed  Samaritan  text  there  is  tiins,  liar,  instead  of 
una ,  serpent.   According  to  one  of  the  Indian  myths, 

Krishna,  in  the  form  of  the  sun,  contends  with  the 
Evil  One,  in  the  form  of  serpent.  In  like  manner  in 
Egypt,  Typhon,  whose  name  is  interpreted  by  Ser- 
pent, persecutes  his  brother  Osiris,  or  the  sun.  Her- 
cules possesses  himself  of  the  golden  apple  of  the 
Hesperides,  which  the  Serpent  guarded.  According 
to  Bohlen,  however,  the  nearest  source  of  our  nar- 
rative, as  of  Paradise  in  general,  lies  in  Iran. 
Ahriman,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent  brought  of  his  fruits  to  men,  who  were 
of  the  pure  creation  of  Ormuzd.  And  so,  according 
to  him,  as  also  according  to  Rosenmuller,  must  the 
author  of  our  account  have  had  that  as  a  model  be- 
fore his  eyes.  And  yet,  somehow,  we  know  not 
how  he  distinguishes  from  it  the  simple  sense  of  the 
Israelitish  narrator.  The  reference  of  Bohlen  only 
ehows  how  our  primitive  tradition  spreads  itself  in 
the  manifold  adumbrations  and  transformations  of 
the  most  varied  mythological  systems,  even  as  the 
like  holds  tru(,>  in  respect  to  the  cosmogony,  the  first 
human  pair,  Paradise,  and  still  further  on  in  respect 
to  the  flood.  In  opposition  to  all  this  stands  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Church,  that  under  the  ser- 

f)ent  as  instrument  and  symbol  our  passage  conscious- 
y  intends  the  devil  (see  Hengstenbekg  :  "Chiis- 
tology,"  p.  5;  Delitzsch,  p.  168;  Keil,  p.  51;.  In 
respect  to  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Holy 
Bcripture  there  lies  b3fore  us  a  connected  line  of  tes- 
timonies whose  object  is  ever  the  same  demoniac 
tempting  spirit — a  line  which,  going  out  from  the 
serpent  in  the  passage  before  us,  reaches  even  to  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Apocalypse,  ch. 
xii.  3,  9,  13;  ch.  xx.  2,  10.  The  identity  is  estab- 
lished by  the  cited  places  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  2 
Cor.  xi.  3  (compare  ver.  14)  by  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom ii.  23 ;  with  which  again  in  connection  stands 
John  viii.  44 ;  though  to  this  have  been  objected 
certain  weakening  interpretations  (Liicke,  and  others). 
It  is  so  also  in  Horn.  xvi.  20.  Here  is  every  where 
CTident  the  relation  of  the  fall  to  the-  serpent  ac- 
cordhig  to  its  symbolical  significance.  In  many 
more  ways,  as  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ii.  24 ;  John 
viii.  44 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20,  there  appears 
the  identity  of  the  tempting  Spirit,  which  worked 
through  the  serpent,  with  the  figure  of  the  devil  as 
he  appears  later  in  the  Scripture.  TJiat,  indeed,  the 
physical  serpent  could  not  have  been  meant,  as  the 
tempter  in  our  passage,  shows  itself  from  the  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  consciousness  in  respect  to  the 
great  separation  between  man  and  the  animal  world 
(ch.  ii.  19,  20),  as  it  is  rightly  presented  by  Hengsteu- 
berg ;  it  also  appears  from  the  collective  declaration 
that  every  creation  of  God  was  good  (ch.  i ),  and 
from  the  ethical  features  which  in  the  third  chapter 
the  serpent  assumes  as  a  maUciously  subtle  creature, 
B8  well  as  from  the  symbolical  background  which 
ever  shows  itself  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  prim- 
itive condemnati;a.  Next  to  the  identity  of  the 
tempting  spirit  behind  the  serpent  and  Satan,  comes 
now  its  continuity.  Before  all,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
iFlnt  Stage  of  the  idea :  Indication  of  evil  spirits, 


and  of  one  especially  as  an  apostate,  pre-eminently  a 
Azazel,  Levit.  xvi.  8 ;  in  sjTnbols  of  the  Evil  One. 
Deut.  xxxii.  IT;  in  the  Schedim  (Septuagint,  Soiju* 
via,  properly,  master-gods),  and  the  Seirim,  Is.  xiii 
21.  Second  Stage:  The  appcaraiice  of  Satan  as  th| 
foe  of  man,  as  the  tempter  and  accuser.  Job  i.  and  ii j 

1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  ITiird  Stage:  The  designation  oi 
Satan  as  the  enemy  of  God,  as  the  fallen  founder  of 
an  evil  dominion  in  opposition  to  the  estabUshmenI 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  Zeeh.  iii.  1 ;  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  ser^ 
pents  and  dragon-forms  as  symbols  of  the  reign  of 
Antichrist ;  Dan.  vii.,  the  beasts  out  of  the  sea.  Tha 
New  Testament  clearly  introduces  the  doctrine  of  Sa- 
tan with  a  counterpart  of  the  temptation  of  Adam  in 
Paradise,  when  it  represents  the  temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness,  Matt.  iv.  After  this,  in  the  per- 
fecting the  doctrine  of  Satan,  there  is,  first,  the  men- 
tion. Matt.  xii.  43,  of  his  conm-ction  as  chief  with 
the  individual  evil  spirits  in  the  demoniacs.  Then, 
in  the  second  stage,  Satan  is  especially  designated  as 
the  foe  of  man  (John  viii.  44  ;  Matt.  xii.  29 ;  xiii.  39 ; 
Acts  x.  38).  In  the  third  stage  comes  forth  the  fin- 
ished form  of  the  doctrine,  when  Satan  is  represented 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  making  complete  his  reve- 
lation, first  in  secret  influonces,  then  in  psiudo- 
Christian  organs,  and  finally  in  one  Antichristian 
organ   (John  xii.  31  ;    2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;    Eph.  vi.  12 ; 

2  Thcss.  ii.  9,  and  the  Revelation). 

A  chief  question  here,  however,  is  this  :  whether 
we  are  to  suppose  that  m  the  passage  before  us  there 
is  already  indicated  a  developed  consciousness  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  devil.  Since  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament  doctrines  have  not 
yet  tome  to  their  full  development,  and  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  tliem  on  the  first  pages  of  Genesis  meet 
us  throughout  in  a  very  dark,  veiled,  and  germinal 
form,  so  would  it  be  a  gross  inorganic  anomaly,  if  a 
developed  knowledge  of  the  devil  has  to  be  supposed 
in  this  place.  Just  such  an  anomaly,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  assumed  by  Dehtzsch,  along  with  otliers, 
when  he  says  (p.  168):  "The  narrator  keeps  his  po- 
sition on  the  outer  appearance  of  the  event  without 
lifting  the  veil  from  the  substance  that  lies  behind 
He  may  well  do  this,  since  even  the  heathen  sages 
present  an  express  though  defoiined  notice  of  the 
truth  ;  but  the  author  throws  a  veil  over  it,  because 
the  unfolding  would  not  have  been  suitable  for  those 
people  of  liis  time  who  were  inclined  to  a  heathenish 
superstition,  and  to  a  heathenish  intercourse  with  the 
demon-world  (still  would  there  have  arisen  a  super- 
stition from  it,  even  if  the  narrator  had  had  the  pur- 
pose to  stand  purely  by  the  literal  serpent).  It  is  e 
didactic  aim  tliat  determines  the  narrator  to  rest  sat 
isfied  with  the  objectivity  of  the  outward  event  as  it 
becomes  perceivable,  and  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  its 
remoter  ground."  In  maintaining  this  view,  De- 
litzsch  himself  refers  (p.  626)  to  the  Church  fathei-a. 
Keil  presents  a  more  striking  ground  for  this  "  didac- 
tic aim  "  of  silence  in  respect  to  Satan,  both  here  and 
further  on  in  the  Old  Testament ;  "  it  had  respect," 
he  says,  "  to  the  inclination  which  men  have  to  roll 
the  guilt  from  themselves  upon  the  tempting  spirit; 
it  was  to  allow  them  no  pretext."  We  may,  how- 
ever, just  as  well  trust  the  spirit  of  the  divine  revelap 
tion  with  a  didactic  aim  in  relation  to  the  narrator, 
as  the  narrator  himself  in  relation  io  his  readers ;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  mode  of  instruoi 
tion,  that  revelation  should  unfold  itself  in  exact  cor 
respondence  with  the  human  state  of  development 
The  assumption  of  an  objective   levelopmcnt  of  c\'i 
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In  the  spin  rworld  has  in  it  nothing  irrational ;  yet 
ricngstenberg  rightly  remarks :  "  moreover,  the  posi- 
tion held  by  most  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
compelled  to  regard  the  book  of  Job  as  originating 
before  the  captivity,  namely,  that  the  Satan  of  that 
book  is  not  the  Satan  of  the  later  Old  Testament 
books,  but  rather  a  good  angel,  only  clothed  with  a 
hateful  oflBce,  is  becoming  more  and  more  acknowl- 
edged as  correct ;  so  that  we  may  wonder  how  Beck 
(Lehncissenschaft,  L  p.  2i9)  can  be  impressed  with 
the  supposed  fact,  and  seek  to  adapt  himself  to  it, 
through  the  assumption  that  the  alienation  of  a  part 
of  the  angels  from  God,  an  i  their  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, develops  itself  in  a  progressive  unfolding." 
Yet  clearly  is  the  commencement  of  the  tempting 
spirit,  Gen.  iiL  1,  devihsh  enough.  Moreover,  must 
we  distinguish  the  conception  of  the  development  of 
the  demoniacal  kingdom,  from  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  demoniacal  character.  The  measure  of 
the  knowledge  of  demons,  or  demonology,  which  dis- 
tinctly presents  itself  in  our  text,  is  the  recognition 
of  an  evil  that  stands  back  of  the  serpent,  and  of  a 
malicious  spirit  of  temptation  which  henceforth  ever, 
more  and  more,  shall  become  acknowledged  as  the 
crafty,  lying  foe  of  man  ("  and  I  will  put  eimiity  "), 
but  who  betrays  himself  already  as  the  foe  of  God 
and  the  adversary  of  his  counsels,  as  connected  with 
the  human  race.  The  more  definite  unveiling  of  this 
last  point,  and  its  wider  consequences,  such  as  a 
fallen  angel-prince  of  a  fallen  angel-host,  and  of  a 
kingdom  of  darkness,  belong  to  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine. 

When,  finally,  the  question  is  asked,  in  what  man- 
ner must  we  think  of  the  working  of  this  foe  of  man 
as  taking  place  through  the  serpent,  we  encounter 
again  the  abstract  opposition  of  the  pure  actuality  as 
against  the  supposition  of  a  fact  under  the  relations 
of  a  vision.  Next  to  such  views  as  these :  the  devil 
^oke  in  the  phantom  shape  of  a  serpent  (Cyril  of 
Alexandria) ;  the  devil  spoke  through  the  serpent, 
or  made  it  speak  by  a  diabolical  agency  (Delitzsch's 
"  First  Demoniac  Miracle  ") ;  the  serpent  is  only  an 
allegory  (Grotius :  the  representation  of  an  old  poem) ; 
or,  an  outward  eating  by  the  serpent  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  a  simultaneous  whispering 
by  Satan  to  the  soul  of  Eve,  happened  together  (Cler- 
icus,  Hetzel) — next  to  such  as  these  we  place  the 
view  that  Satan  worked  through  a  sympathetic  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  Eve,  and  thereby  made  the  in- 
determinate a/«*s  of  the  serpent  to  become  speaking 
signs,  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  excited  visionary 
temperament  of  the  woman,  they  became  transformed 
into  a  dialectical  process  of  speech  and  reply. 

To  conclude,  it  is  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
against  the  assertions  of  DeUtzsch  in  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  punishment  upon  the  serpent  (p.  179), 
that  every  application  of  the  idea  of  punishment  to 
beasts  takes  away  its  peculiar  conception ;  so  much 
so,  that,  even  on  the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament 
consciousness,  can  we  boldly  aflBrm  that,  from  the 
Vfsry  fact  of  Jehovah's  pronouncing  a  doom  upon  the 
serpent,  the  meaning  must  be  of  something  more  than 
a  serpent.  Rather,  may  we  say,  that  the  future  of 
the  serpent-brood  is  aimounced  in  a  way  which  un- 
mistakably expresses  the  sentence  of  the  man-hating 
Bpiiit  in  a  s}Tnbolical  form.  Indeed,  Delitzsch  him- 
self says:  Not  as  though  beasts  were  capable  of 
the  imputation ;  but  none  the  less  is  there  repeated 
the  mention  of  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the 
serpent,  and  we  can,  therefore,  read :  the  beast  that 
gave  itself  for  this  purpose,  to  lead  astray  to  an  un- 


godly deed  him  who  is  called  to  be  lord  of  the  ani 
mal  world,  and  his  helpmeet,  is  also  to  be  pimished, 
though  in  a  diflerent  way.  Dehtzsch  refers  to  L^v, 
XX.  15:  "It  is  truly  an  Old  Testament  law,  thai 
contra-natural  lust  must  be  punished,  not  only  i« 
man,  but  also  iu  the  beast  with  which  it  is  practised 
and,  in  general,  the  beast  is  to  be  pum'shed  through 
which  a  man  has  suffered  any  harm  whatever  in  body 
or  soul  (ch.  ix,  6;  Ex.  xxi.  28;  Deut  xiiL  15  j 
1  Sam.  XV.  3)."  In  the  passage  from  Leviticus,  thi 
kilUng  of  the  abused  beast  is  denoted  by  3"n .  Th« 
notion  that  in  this  and  the  other  places  cited  the  de- 
struction of  the  beast  is  ordered  for  the  sake  of  tha 
man,  or  in  company  with  the  man,  rests  upon  tha 
idea  of  the  personal  elevation  of  man  above  the  beast 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  that,  in  the  s_vmboli 
cal  expression,  a  beast  that  has  killed  a  man  is  like 
wise  put  to  death,  and  the  beasts  of  multitudes  of 
men  devoted  to  death  are  put  to  death  with  them. 
It  is,  moreover,  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  anger 
and  abhorrence,  as  "  when  a  father  breaks  in  pieces 
the  sword  with  which  his  son  has  been  slain.''  Tha 
symbolical  in  those  acts  arises  out  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  New  Testament  and  the  Old.  The  Petro- 
brusians  treated  even  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  sign 
of  ignominy,  because  Christ  had  been  put  to  death 
on  the  cross.  The  Christian  church,  however,  haa 
never  acknowledged  this  view.  Moses  also,  at  one 
time,  established  a  type  in  the  New  Testament  sense, 
in  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent. 

Ver.  16.  Unto  the  woman  he  said- — The 
sentence  pronounced  upon  the  woman  contains  a 
painful  modification  and  transformation  of  the 
womanly  calUng,  as  farther  on  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam  is  a  similar  modification  of  the 
manly,  or,  we  may  say  generally,  of  the  human 
calling  [since  Adam  embraces  at  once  the  common 
human  nature] ;  and  so,  accordingly,  is  the  earlier 
mode  of  life  of  the  serpent  made  to  become  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  it.  What 
they  do  according  to  their  nature,  that  must  now 
bring  upon  them  the  punishments  that  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  their  natures.  DeUtzsch  distinguishes 
a  threefold  retribution  in  the  sentence  upon  the  wo- 
man. We  follow  him  therein,  only  taking  the  mem- 
bers in  a  different  way.  The  punishment  falls  :  L 
Upon  the  relation  of  the  womauly  organism  in  and  for 
itself;  2.  on  the  relation  to  her  children  ;  and  3.  on 
the  relation  to  her  husband.  1.  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow.  The  expression  *;:*2:i3 
^3T-ni  is  generally  taken  as  a  hendyadis.  "  The 
frequency  of  pregnancy  can  be  no  punishment." 
The  Samaritan  translates  :  The  burden  that  is  con- 
nected with  pregnancy.  And  yet  we  are  not 
justified  here  in  limiting  the  whole  doom  of  the 
womanly  distress  and  sorrow  directly  to  the  state 
of  pregnancy.  Still  it  may  be  more  safe  to  say 
with  Delitzsch  :  Thy  burden,  and  especially  thy 
pregnancy  with  its  burden.  The  womanly  calUng 
is  an  endless  multiplicity  of  little  .roubles,  and  the 
womanly  destiny  is  loaded  with  the  most  manifold 
sexual  paius.  the  pains  of  a  woman  w  ith  child, 
Jer.  xxxi.  8—2.  With  sorrow.  [Lange  translatei 
it,  miUt  (Mfficultif,  noth.^  We  maintain  that  th« 
translation  of  IIS  by  trouble  or  pain  is  toe  weak. 
It  is  the  state  of  birth-travail,  which  is,  all  at  ths 
same  time,  labor,  pain,  difficulty,  and  danger  (ae< 
Is.  xiii.  8 ;  xxi.  3  ;  Hos.  xiii.  13  ;'  Micah  iv.  9  ;  Join 
xvL  21).  "  Gravida  et  parient,''''  says  an  old  proverb 
"  est  tieut  CBffrola  et  morifns."  DeUtzsch.     The  con 
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crast  between  the  lightest  (Exod.  i.  19)  and  the 
most  difficult  birthp,  may  help  to  give  ua  an  idea  of 
the  contrast  between  the  normal  paradisaical  way 
of  birth,  and  the  birth-sorrows  that  have  prevailed 
in  human  history  ;  and  this  too  without  our  having 
to  suppose,  with  Delitzsch,  a  change  in  "  the 
1  physiological  constitution  of  the  woman."  Hence- 
forth must  the  woman  purchase  the  gain  of  children 
iritn  the  danger  of  her  life, — in  a  certain  degree, 
with  spiritual  readiness  for  death,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  bar  life  for  that  end. — 3.  And  thy  desire  shall 
be  to  thy  husband.  This  sentence  obtains  its 
full  significance  in  its  embracing  that  which  follows, 
and  in  its  contrast  to  it.  It  is,  emphatically,  that 
her  desire  should  be  to  the  man  as  though  she  were 
magically  bound  to  him.  npiiuin  may  denote  the 
longing  of  the  woman's  dependence  upon  man. 
hpsiCB  comes  from  pittJ ,  to  run,  run  after,  pursue, 
want.*  It  is  further  emphatic  that  the  man  shall 
rule  over  her  in  a  strong  way  ;  and  finally  that  she, 
in  her  bound  and  destined  adherence  to  man,  shall 
find  in  him  a  strong  and  severe  master.  The 
woman  had  specifically  sinned,  "  not  for  the  sake 
of  earthly  enjoyment  merely "  (Delitzsch),  but  in 
high-flown  aspiring,  as  though  she  would  emancipate 
herself  from  man,  get  before  him,  and  take  him 
under  her  guardianship.  Her  punishment,  therefore, 
must  consist  in  this,  that  she  must  become  subject 
in  the  normal  line  of  her  sexual  being,  her  con- 
sciousness, adhesiveness,  and  dependence.  "The 
man  can  command  in  a  lordly  way,  and  the  wife  is 
inwardly  atid  outwardly  compelled  to  obedience. 
In  consequence  of  sin  thus  arises  that  subjection  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  bordering  on  slavery,  that 
was  customary  in  the  old  world,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
East,  and  which  through  the  religion  of  revelation 
becomes  gradually  more  tolerable,  until,  at  last,  in 
the  increasing  worth  of  the  woman,  it  becomes 
entirely  evened  "  (Delitzsch).  "  Among  the  Hebrews 
a  wife  was  bought  by  the  husband  (?  ch.  xxxiv.  12 ; 
Exod.  xxii.  16 ;  Hos.  iii.  3,  2),  and  was  his  possession 
(female  slave,  ?  ch.  xx.  3 ;  Dent.  xxii.  22).  He  is 
called  her  lord  (ch.  xviii.  12  ;  Exod.  xxi,  3),  and  he 
can  divorce  her  without  much  ceremony  (Dent.  xxiv. 
1).  This  subordinate  and  depressed  condition  of 
the  wife  the  author  (!)  regards  as  the  punishment  of 
sin."  Knobel. — Ver.  17.  And  unto  Adam  he 
■aid. — Sentence  against  Adam.  In  the  case  of 
Adam  (whose  name  here  first  appears  as  a  proper 
name)  there  is  an  indictment  or  declaration  of  his 
guilt  going  before  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Bis  guilt  culminates  in  this,  that  he  had  listened  to 
the  voice  of  his  wife  who  was  placed  under  him, 
and  this,  too,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  the  voice  and  the  command  of  his 
God.  Instead  of  the  protector  and  guide  of  his 
wife,  to  guard  her  from  the  fall,  or,  after  her  fall,  to 
bring  her  back  to  God,  he  becomes,  in  his  cowardly 
renunciation  of  his  dignity,  subject  with  her  to  evil. 
Mediately  is  this  also  a  rebuke  of  his  self-exculpa- 
tion :  "  tlie  wife  whom  thou  gavest  unto  me,"  as  it 
is  also  of  the  seductive  voice  of  his  wife,  and  her 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent.  As,  how- 
ever, the  woman  is  punished  through  the  derange- 
ment of  the  smaller  subjective  world  of  her  womanly 
calling,  BO  is  Adam  punished  through  the  disorder 
of   the  greater  objective  world  of  his  masculine 

*  (Knobel  has  s  gross  sensual  view  in  respect  to  this 
word,  nrhich  its  etymol<^gy  and  use  do  not  warrant.  Sc-e 
Etjini  log'oal  Notes,  p.  ??7.— I.  L.1 


calling.  The  adamah  (the  sod  of  Eden)  which, 
with  his  wife,  he  was  to  carry  forward,  in  a  norma, 
unfolding,  to  imperishable  life  and  spiritual  glory,  if 
now  cursed  for  his  sake,  and  therewith  changed  ta 
a  position  of  hostility  to  him,  and  of  power  over 
him.  Like  a  sick,  disordered  woman,  it  becomes  tl 
him  a  capricious  and  hard  stepmotherlike  tutoress, 
swinging  the  rod  over  him  with  thorns  and  thisllea. 
Here,  too,  may  we  distinguish  a  threefold  act  in  thi 
one  sentence.  1.  The  curse-state  of  the  adamah, 
and  the  harm  endured  by  it  for  Adam's  sake,  oul^ 
wardly,  on  its  surface,  and  in  its  peculiar  adamitio 
nature,  even  to  its  very  life, — especially  as  the 
endurance  of  unfruitfulness,  decay,  and  impoverish- 
ment, to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  only  afford  to  him 
its  food  in  a  scanty  manner.  2.  The  positive  strife 
which  the  curse-loaded  adamah,  with  its  thorns  and 
thistles,  opposes  to  Adam's  labor,  and  the  resulting 
failure  and  deterioration  of  its  nourishing  product : 
the  herb  of  the  field.  3.  The  fruitless  efforts  o 
man,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  sustain  his  life  it 
perpetuity  through  his  daily  bread ;  since  it  has 
become  subject  to  the  power  of  death,  which  now 
impends  as  doom  upon  the  very  substance  of  the 
adamah. — 1.  Cursed  be  the  ground.  Knobel: 
"  Agriculture  among  the  Hebrews  was  a  divine 
institution  (Is.  xxviii.  26),  but  at  the  same  time  a 
heavy  burden  (Sirach  vi.  19;  vii.  15),  that  pressed 
especially  on  servants  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Is.  Ixi.  6; 
Zach.  xiii  15),  and  presented  the  idea  of  punishmen' 
when  compared  with  the  primitive  golden  age 
Classic  antiquity,  too,  assumed  that  in  the  golden 
age  the  earth  brought  forth  spontaneously  everj 
thing  necessary  for  man,  and  that  agriculture  proper 
came  in  first  at  a  later  period  (e.  g.  Hesiod,  Op.  et 
Dies,  p.  118  f ;  Plato,  Politiciis,  p.  274  f ;  Viro., 
Georg.  i.  27 ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  162;  Mackob.,  Som.  Scip. 
ii.  10). — 2.  Cursed  the  earth  for  thy  sake. 
That  is,  in  order  to  punish  thy  transgression  through 
it,  shall  she  no  more  be  blessed  with  fruitfulness, 
but  shall  be  unfruitful.  Just  so  do  the  Prophets 
derive  the  desolation  and  oarrenness  of  the  land 
from  a  divine  curse  (Is.  .-!  xiv.  6  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  10). — 
3.  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it.  With  pain- 
ful labor  shalt  thou  hereafter  derive  thy  food  from 
it  (comp.  Is.  i.  7  ;  v.  IT;  xxxvi.  16;  Jer.  xxiii.  10)." 
Delitzsch  takes  it  in  a  deeper  sense :  "  Man  had  for 
his  grand  vocation  to  guard  the  creation  of  God, 
all  good  from  Paradise  down,  against  the  entrance 
of  evil,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  it.s  gradual  trans- 
figuration. As  a  spirito-corporeal  being,  he  was  to 
the  material  world  as  mx  to  manx,  being  placed 
in  a  relation  of  essentially  mutual  adaptiveness  and 
casual  reciprocity.  Even  from  this  it  becomes  clear, 
how,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  the  material  in 
man,  the  direct  opposite  of  this  transforming  power, 
takes  possession  first  of  his  corporeity,  and  then 
propagates  itself  upon  the  surrounding  material, 
that  is,  the  universal  nature."  It  is,  however,  not 
wholly  correct  to  say  that  the  doom  of  the  curse  is 
represented  as  going  out  from  the  nature  of  msD 
against  the  outer  nature  ;  much  rather,  according  to 
the  representation,  does  the  curse  of  the  adamah 
come  nigh  to  man,  as  a  new  divine  ordering  of 
nature  (couip.  also  Rom.  viii  20).  We  must,  there* 
fore,  distinguish  those  special  deteriorations  of 
nature  which  in  their  ethical  causality  proceed 
immediately  from  man,  from  that  doom  of  (Jod 
which  was  pronounced  collectively  upon  the  adamitic 
cosmos.  In  correspondence  wtth  the  above  idt^a^ 
Delitzsch  continues:  "This  cursp  of  sin  consistf 
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firstly  in  this,  that  the  soil  of  the  earth,  now  far 
from  pit>ducii!g  what  man  needs  with  its  original 
ease  and  abundance,  demands  painful  exertion,  and 
this  often  in  vain."  Keil  makes  the  point  still 
sharper  when  he  says  that  "  Adam,  in  the  act  of  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  his  serpent-befooled  wife,  had 
renounced  his  superiority  to  the  creature.  On  this 
account  shall  nature  henceforth  array  herself  against" 
him  for  his  punishment.  Through  his  transgression 
of  the  divine  command  hath  he  set  himself  against 
Gc<d  ;  tiierefore  shall  he,  by  falling  imder  the  power 
of  death,  become  conscious  of  the  vanity  of  his 
being."  Since  we  have  recognized  the  conception 
of  blessing  (chap,  i.)  as  the  conception  of  an  endless 
fertility  and  multiplication,  as  an  unceasing  and 
wonderful  reproduction,  so  must  we  here  regird  the 
curse  that  comes  in  as  the  opposite, — even  as  it 
appears  from  the  divine  explication  itself.  The 
doom  of  unthriftiness,  or  of  mysterious  self-genera- 
ting unfruitfulness,  as  pronounced  upon  the  adaniah, 
unfolds  itself  unitedly  in  the  ground-forms  of  delen- 
oration,  »icklines»^  perishability  ;  negatively  in  the 
ground-forms  of  impoverithineni,  disorder,  malform- 
ation, and  decay  ;  positively  in  the  forms  of  crudity, 
coarseness,  dejformity,  and  self-destruction.  This 
curse  is  the  adjustment  of  a  caudal  nexus  between 
gin  and  evil  in  its  objective,  physical,  cosmical 
appearance.  As  on  the  one  side  it  is  a  mysterious 
fatality,  so,  on  the  other  side,  as  matter  of  contem- 
plation and  conception,  is  it  an  ethical  consequence. 
The  first  ground :  the  negative  side,  the  spoiling 
or  disordering,  presents  itself  in  the  first  act. — 1. 
With  sorrow  shall  thou  eat,  that  is,  derive  thy 
food  (see  Is.  i.  7). — 2.  Thorns  and  thistles. 
l^nn:  Vip  terms  that  occur  in  connection  only  here 
md  in  Hosea  x.  8,  where  they  are  repeated  from 
this  place ;  the  ancient  "mT  became  obsolete,  being 
of  like  significance  with  p^tjl  1^1:23  as  used  in 
Isiiah."  Keil.  In  their  ground  type,  doubtless, 
thorns  and  thistles  must  have  already  existed  be- 
fore ;  but  it  is  now  the  tendency  of  nature  to  favor 
the  ignoble  forms  rather  than  the  noble,  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher,  the  weed  rather  than  the 
herb.  In  place  of  the  ennobling  tendency  which 
would  produce  a  fruit-tree  or  a  rosebush  out  of  a 
thorn-shrub,  or  that  wonderful  flower  of  the  cactus 
out  of  the  thistle,  there  comes  in  a  tendency  to 
wildiiess  or  d^eneracy  whiih  transforms  the  herb 
into  a  weed.  The  sickliness  of  nature:  a  falling 
back  upon  its  subordinate  st^iges,  as  a  punisiiment 
of  man  for  his  contra-natural  falling  back  into  a 
demoniacal,  bestial  behavior.  Here  now,  along  with 
the  thorns  and  thistles,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  positive  opposition  of  nature  to  man.  In  place 
of  the  garden-culture,  there  is  introduced  not  agri- 
culture simply,  but  an  agriculture  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  strife  with  a  resisting  nature,  and  in 
place  of  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  is  man  now  directed 
to  the  fruit  of  the  field.  There  stands,  besides,  the 
burden  cast  upon  the  field  as  an  expression  for  the 
more  universal  deterioration  of  na'ure, — namely,  in 
the  animal  world  (see  the  note  from  Calvin  cited  by 
Keil,  p.  61).  In  like  manner  the  burden  cast  upon 
flie  human  agriculture  stands  for  that  whicii  is  im- 
posed upon  every  branch  of  the  human  vocation. 
—3.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face.  An  emblematical 
•lenoting  of  the  daily  toil  and  burden  of  labor,  eren 
for  the  necessary  daily  bread.  It  shall  not  merely 
be  eamM  by  the  sweat  of  the  face ;  the  sweat  shall 
■t\nd  I  pon  his  brow  even  in  his  meal ;  that  is,  he 


shall  have  only  a  brief  respite  for  recreation.  Th« 
face  is  the  most  peculiar  representative  of  tht 
human  dignity.  It  may  reflect  the  light  of  a  hol$ 
spiritual  life ;  on  the  contrary,  like  the  dark,  gloam 
ing  shadow  of  distress  and  care,  must  now  the  sweat 
veil  the  countenance  and  moisten  the  bread  of  toil. 
Therefore  is  it  well  said,  the  sweat  of  the  face.  The 
eating  of  bread  denotes  here,  as  throughout  the 
Scripture,  the  sustaining  of  life  generally,  or  the 
assuaging  its  wants  (Eccles.  v.  16  ;  Amoc  vii.  12). 
— Till  thou  return  onto  the  ground.  That  man 
must  return  unto  the  earth,  that  is,  must  die,  is  i:ow 
taken  for  granted,  and  therewith  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed,  that  now  from  the  power  and  rule 
of  immortality,  he  has  fallen  under  the  Liw  and  rule 
of  death.  The  appointment  of  the  time:  till  thoa 
return  tmto  the  earth,  says  not  merely  that  even 
to  the  grave  his  life  should  be  pain  and  labor  (Ps, 
xc.  10),  but  this  moreover,  that  it  shall  be  a  fruitless 
efibrt  for  the  maintaining  of  his  existence,  until  at 
last  he  shall  be  wholly  subdued  by  the  overpowering 
might  of  death. — For  dust  thou  art.  This  is  the 
culminating  point  in  the  penal  sentence,  expressed 
nevertheless  in  the  form  of  a  confirmation  of  what 
precedes ;  not  as  a  new  or  repeated  doom ;  since 
after  the  threatening  (ch.  iL  17),  it  is  understood  of 
course.  The  declaration  here  especially  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  death  had  already  secretly  couimenced 
in  life.  Knobel  affirms  that  "  neither  this  passage, 
nor  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  teaches  that 
death  belongs  solely  to  the  punishment  of  sin." 
Wiiat  else  is  said  in  Psalm  xc.  ?  The  possibility, 
indeed,  that  Adam  might  become  dust  again,  that 
is,  that  he  might  die,  is  made  clear  from  this,  that 
he  was  taken  from  the  earth  ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  before  this  time  the  necessity  of 
dying  must  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  Moreover, 
the  terminus  in  death  which  is  here  appointed,  must 
clearly  be  regarded,  not  as  primarily  the  limit  of 
misery,  but  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  neces- 
sity ;  notwithstanding  a  ghmpse  of  promise  presents 
itself,  as  well  in  this  place  as  throughout  the  differ- 
ent sentences.  Knobel  thus  explains  himself  further 
on:  "He  might  have  gained  immortality  through 
the  tree  of  life  (ch.  ii.  9),  but  only  as  s^jmething 
lying  above  the  plane  of  his  nature,  only  as  some 
superior  excellence  of  the  heavenly  powers,  just  a" 
it  was  imparted  to  Enoch  and  Elijah."  So  that,  evi  ii 
according  to  Knobel,  when  through  his  guilt  mait 
lost  the  tree  of  life,  he  thereby  fell  into  death. 
This  is  just  the  way  the  text  presents  it,  as  the  nor- 
mal destiny  of  man,  that  he  should  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  not  of  the  tree  of  death.  It  is  a  per- 
version of  relations,  when  out  of  the  conditional 
posse  mori  we  would  make  a  conditional  posse  vivere. 
Keil.  "  The  fact  of  man's  not  immediately  coming 
to  an  end  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  has  not  its 
ground  in  this,  that  through  the  creation  of  the 
woman,  coming  between  the  death-threatening  and 
the  fall,  the  fountain  of  human  life  was  parted,  and 
that  the  life  which  in  the  beginning  had  been  shut 
up  in  the  one  Adam  became  divided,  and  thereby  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  fruit  in  them  was  weakened  and 
rendered  more  mild  (Hofmanh,  '  Prophecy  and  Ful- 
filment,' I.  p.  67;  'Scripture  Proof,' L  p.  5 i 9).  De 
litzsch  seeks  some  rational  support  for  this  poetical 
fancy,  but  finds  the  true  reason  in  the  divine  long- 
suffering  and  grace,  which  gives  space  for  rep^it- 
ance,  and  so  rules  and  orders  even  the  sins  of  men 
and  their  punishment  as  may  best  serve  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  counsels  in  creating,  and  the  glory  of  hit 
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name."  It  must,  nevertheless,  before  all  things,  be 
maintained,  that  the  text  would  have  us  recognize 
the  beginning  of  death,  the  root  of  death,  the  inward 
ethical  beginning  of  the  same,  as  the  matter  of  chief 
moment. 

9.  Vers.  20-22.  The  hope  and  the  compassion. 
And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve. — 
Throughout  the  pronunciation  of  doom,  Adam  had 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  brightest  spot,  the  word 
of  promise  in  respect  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
Tith  this  he  consoles  himself  now  against  the  per- 
ceived announcement  of  death,  in  that  he  names  his 
wife  havah.  Just  as  his  own  generic  name  had 
become  a  proper  name  (v.  IV)  in  the  declaration  of 
punishment,  so  now  does  he  give  his  wife  a  proper 
name  after  the  promise  as  received  not  only  in  its 
generic  sense  but  also  in  its  deeper  significance. 
"According  to  this,  n5n=n^n  is  either  life,  ^wi] 
(Sept.)  =  life-spring,  or  it  is  to  be  taken  as  abbhe- 
viated  participle :  the  sustenance,  that  is,  propagation 
of  life  [for  njns  from  n|!)-|=n«n  (ch.  xix.  32,  34), 
wliich  I  prefer  as  being  more  significant  than  -ywi) 
from  yiviiD  and  femina  from  /eo,  although  essen- 
tially of  like  significance.  Symm.  ^woyovos.^''  De- 
litzsch.  Keil  declares  himself  for  the  former  accep- 
tation, and  against  the  latter.  Knobel  hints  at  an 
expression  for  the  wife:  SlT  fTTI,  to  quicken  the 
seed,  that  is,  to  propagate  the  race,  and  decides  for 
taking  it  as  an  adjective :  quick  ener,  life-^ver, 
propagatist,  which  also  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
indeterminate  and  too  extensive  ^wifj.  In  the  ex- 
planatory addition  of  the  narrator,  there  appears  to 
be  indicated,  along  with  the  extensive  promise  of  the 
name :  mother  of  all  living,  also  the  intensive : 
mother  of  life,  as  mediatrix  of  life  in  the  higher 
bense.  With  great  pertinency  remarks  Delitzsch : 
"  The  promise  purports  truly  a  seed  of  the  woman. 
In  the  very  face,  therefore,  of  the  death  with  which 
he  is  threatened,  the  wife  is  for  Adam  the  security 
of  both,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
victory,  of  his  race ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  laying 
hold  of  the  promise  and  of  the  grace  in  the  midst 
of  wrath,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  death  incurred ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  an  act  of  feith  that  Adam  names  his 
wife  r!!in,  havah — Eve."  In  distinction  from  niEX 
(woman)  this  is  a  proper  name  which  as  a  memorial 
of  promised  grace,  as  Melanchtlion  calls  it,  expresses 
the  peculiar  significance  of  this  first  of  wives  for 
humanity  and  its  history. — For  Adam  and  his 
wife  made  coats  of  skins. — Knobel :  "  Clothes 
of  skins,  that  is,  clothes  from  the  skins  of  beasts, 
which  elsewhere,  throughout  antiquity,  were  used  as 
the  earliest  human  clothing  (Dion.  Sic.  I.  p.  43 ;  ii. 
88  ;  Arrian  Ind.  vii.  2  ;  Lucian.  Ahor.  34 ;  Bundeh 
16  in  Kleck  III.  p.  85).  In  tliis  the  clothing  makes 
an  advance  corresponding  to  the  increasing  moral 
knowledge."  In  the  connection  of  events  our  pas- 
sage is  explained  by  the  fact  that  along  with  the 
word  of  death  there  is  introduced  the  immolation  of 
the  animal  for  the  need  of  man.  They  are  on  the 
point  of  being  compelled  to  leave  Paradise ;  they 
Tieed  now  a  stronger  clothing  for  their  entrance  upon 
tnt  climate  of  the  outer  land.  And  finally,  in  place 
of  the  insufficient,  easily  fading,  and  easily  destroyed 
cohering  of  their  nakedness,  as  practised  in  their 
self-willed,  servile  shame,  there  must  now  be  intro- 
duced, under  the  divine  direction,  a  sufficient  cover- 
ing, adapted  to  a  freer  and  more  ingenuous  modesty. 
lu  this  sense  it  is  God  who  makes  their  clothing, 
iltboueh  it  is  done  bv  means  of  their  own  handn 


It  is  an  act  of  inspiration,  of  divine  revelation  and 
guidance,  out  of  which  proceeds  their  becoming 
clothed  as  though  from  themselves.  According  to 
Hofmann,  Drechsler,  Delitzsch,  this  clothing  would 
appear  to  be  a  sacramental  sign  of  grace,  a  type  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  being  clothed  with 
the  holy  righteousness  of  the  God-man  (Delitzsch, 
.p.  192).  Keil  disputes  this,  although  firmly  main* 
taining  that  in  this  act  of  God  there  was  laid  thfl 
ground  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  beasts.  Tha 
idea  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  animals  points 
indeed  to  a  vast  remote ;  here,  at  least,  it  is  an 
obvious  expression  to  the  effect  that  the  restoratioc 
of  the  human  dignity,  purity,  and  divine  acceptable 
ness,  is  not  too  dearly  bought  even  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  that  it  presupposes  a  suffering  of 
death.  It  becomes  necessary,  moreover,  that,  even 
before  his  departure  from  Paradise,  man  should  see, 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  bleeding  beasts,  how  serious 
his  history  has  become. — Behold  the  man  has 
become  like  one  of  us. — "  That  is,  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  similar  attribute,  therefore  like  me,  so 
far  as  I  belong  to  the  class  of  higher  spiritual 
beings."  (!)  Knobel. — As  one  of  us. — According 
to  Delitzsch  the  language  is  communicative  in  rela- 
tion to  the  included  angels.  We  are  inclined  here 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conception  of  the  anthropo- 
morphising  pluralis  majestatis.  But  in  how  far  has 
he  so  become?  Only  in  relation  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  says  Keil.  Again,  says  Knobel, 
"  it  is  the  commencing  moral  recognition,  wliich, 
therefore,  makes  him  like  God."  Says  Chrysostom, 
he  speaks  this,  ovftSi^wv  avrcf  Kal  riju  ivotau  avroS 
KwnuSaiv  (reproaching  him  and  mocking  liis  folly). 
Delitzsch  might  find  something  strange  in  such  an 
irony.  Richers  says  strongly :  "  Irony  against  an 
unfortunate,  seduced  soul !  Satan  might  cherish  such 
a  disposition,  not  the  Lord."  The  opinion  proceeds, 
in  the  first  place,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
irony,  as  also,  in  the  second  place,  of  the  "  poor 
seduced  "  souL  According  to  Goschell's  more  cor- 
rect and  profounder  representation,  a  divine  iiony  is 
everywhere  the  sec<Mid  stage  in  all  divine  acts  of 
punishment  {Zerstreute  Blatter,  vol.  i.  p.  468). 
As  tlie  serpent  had  lyingly  promised  :  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  so  ig  it  clear  that  God  cannot  simply  confirm 
this  by  saying,  his  promise  is  establislied.  When  he 
serves  himself,  therefore,  witli  tiie  same  words,  it 
must  be  meant  ironically.  That,  however,  iiony  and 
malicious  sarcasm  are  two  quite  distinct  things,  we 
may  learn  everywhere,  and  out  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  expression  becomes 
more  distinctly  clear :  he  has  become  one  like  us, 
that  is,  as  we  become  repiesented  in  different  forms 
and  transformations.  He  is  become  like  God  ;  true, 
alas !  God  pity  him,  he  knows  now  in  his  guilt- 
consciousness  the  difference  between  good  and  evil. 
None  the  less,  too,  in  this  ironic  word  lies  the  recog 
nition  that  he  has  broken  through  the  limits  of  hia 
proper  development,  and  prematurely  obtruded  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  realm. — And  now 
lest  he  put  forth. — We  do  not,  with  Delitzsch, 
regard  ")S  as  denoting  an  anakolouthon,  since  tliis 
is  not  necCK^ary  according  to  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18  ;  Job 
xxxii.  13;  and  «ince  the  assumption  of  anakoloulh* 
is  only  allowaiilo  in  cases  of  necessity, — a  vfew 
which  is  specially  applicable  to  the  simple  diction  ol 
Genesis.*      Knobel  :  "Jehovah  is  concerned,  lest 

♦  [Anakoloutha  f.nd  other  idiomatic  expressions  belocf 
to  the  simple  as  well  as  to  the  rho*orical  or  animated  Oio 
tion.    They  may  therefore  occur  in  Oenesifi  as  wc.   u  is 
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tixej  may  be  able  to  enjoy  ako  the  tree  of  life,  and 
thereby  get  to  themselves  the  farther  advantage  of 
a  higher  being  (immortality;," — a  wholly  paganish 
representation  of  Jehovah  which  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  as  a  burden  upon  the  text.  Keil  says  better: 
"After  he  aad  become  the  property  of  death  tiirough 
sin,  the  fruit  that  produces  immortality  could  only 

edound  to  his  destruction.  For,  in  a  state  of  siu, 
•ndyingness  *  is  not  the  (wh  alavius  (the  eternal  life 
if  the  soul)  which  God  has  designed  for  men,  but 
endless  paiu,  never-ceasing  destruction  (everlasting 
destruction),  which  the  Scripture  calls  the  second 
death  (Rev.  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6,  14;  xxi.  8).  The  banish- 
ment from  Paradise  was,  therefore,  a  punishment 
having  for  its  aim  the  salvation  of  man, — a  banish- 
ment which,  indeed,  exposes  him  to  temporal  death, 
but  shall  be  a  protectionf  to  him  against  the  ever- 
lasting death."  Nevertheless  there  is  overlooked  by 
Keil  the  difficulty,  that  there  appears  to  be  meant 
such  %  mere  physical  eating  from  the  tree  of  life  as 
would  produce  a  physical  undyingness  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  spiritual  state.  Clearly,  though  sym- 
bolically, is  there  here  expressed  the  possibility  that 
even  sinners,  through  a  mysterious  power  of  health, 
may  attain  to  a  marvellous  longevity.  In  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  the  paradisaical  tree  of  life  was 
lost  for  man.  "  But  the  tree  of  life,"  says  Delitzsch, 
"  which  takes  away  the  death-power  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  is  already  sown  in,  and  with,  the  pro- 
claiming of  the  prot-evangel." 

10.  Vers.  2:i,  24.  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth. — His  new  state  has  also  a  mission, 
and  before  there  is  mention  made  of  his  being  driven 
out  of  Paradise,  is  his  new  fcisk  laid  before  him.  He 
£  sent  forth  quickly  to  cultivate  the  ground  from 
Irhich  he  was  taken,  and  as  the  earth  had  borne  him, 
so  must  it  now  nourij-h  him,  and  as  he  had  his  origin 

his  physical  origiu)  from  her,  so  must  he  now  serve 
ner,  and,  in  the  dust  of  the  ground  wliich  he  culti- 
vates, have  his  birth  and  his  future  home  ever  before 
his  eyes.  Per  crucem  ad  lucern  is  now  the  watch- 
nord. — And  he  drove  out  the  man. — Eastward 
•f  Eden  God  places  the  cherubim;    on  the  east, 

baiah  or  Job.  The  objection  of  anthropomorphism  is  to 
be  disregarded.  It  us  in  just  such  forms  of  speech  that  the 
Strength  of  language  is  brought  out  The  ellipsis  shows 
that  the  thought  is  too  great,  or  too  strong,  for  the  words. 
There  is  more  force  in  the  simple  particle  "jS  (?e*t  —  6<icare 
jtst)  than  in  the  fullest  or  most  correctly  guarded  diction. 
The  cases  cited,  Isaiah  xxxvi.  18,  and  Job  xxxii.  13,  are  of 
the  &ime  kind,  and  instead  of  being  opposed  to,  confirm  the 
propriety  of  calling  it  an  anakolouthon,  or  rather,  an  aposi- 
^)esi3,  or  expressive  silence,  here.— T.  L.] 

•  fWe  prefer  this  apparently  imcouth  Anglo-Saxon  coin- 
fag,  lor  Lange's  unsterhtichtceif,  instead  of  the  word  immor- 
(ality,  which,  although  etymologically  the  same,  has,  in 
ceneral,  obtained  too  high  and  spiritual  a  sense  to  suit  the 
Idea  intended.    This  is  esi)ecially  the  case  in  our  English 

ersion  of  such  passages  as  1  Cor"  xv.  53,  54 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16  ; 
Where  it  is  usC'i  for  the  Greek  oflavao-ia.— T.  L.J 

t[In  view  of  this  position  of  Lange  and  Keil,  the  an- 

hropomorphic  expression  of  the  divine  soliciinde  by  the 
elliptical  particle  "|B  becomes  perfectly  startling.  It  is  as 
th'ju^h  the  thought  of  the  awful  consequences  of  one  in 
•uch  a  stat€  of  death  eaiing  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  thereby 
making  Ids  ruin  irrepanible,  or  his  death  incurable,  was  so 
tverpowering  as  to  hide  for  a  moment  from  the  divine  mind 
tfas  ?cnsciousness  of  his  perfect  foreknowledge.  As  though 
tte  thought  had  suddenly  occurred,  and  with  it  a  sense  of 
ftie  awful  danger— What  if  he  should  put  forth  his  hand! 
And  now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  in  some  rash  moment 
•8  he  put  it  forth  to  the  tree  of  k.owledge  !  Aiid  then  the 
remedy  promptly  fo. lows,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
preventing  a  cata.<trophe  that  would  have  been  greater  than 
the  otht-r.  even  as  making  it  remediless.  Take  away  the 
tnthropomomhisms  bora  the  Bible,  aud  a  large  share  of 

»«  powtu-  is  du-triyed.— T.  L.] 
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therefore,  we  must  hold  to  have  been  the  c  jparture 
of  man  from  Paradise.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not 
leave  the  district  Eden ;  •'  Cain  was  the  first  who  did 
that  (ch.  iv.  16)."  Knobel.  First  of  all,  then,  is  to 
be  noted  here,  the  distinction  of  a  twofold  guard  of 
Paradise :  the  cherubim  and  the  flatuing  sword ;  also, 
that  the  meaning  is  not  the  cherubL*2  vith  the  flam 
ing  sword  in  hand  (Knobel),  although  there  are  places, 
sometimes,  in  which  the  Hebrews  use  the  coimecdve 
Vau  {and)  where  we  would  expect  the  preposiii  lo 
viitk.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  cherubim,  there  is 
to  be  first  kept  in  view  the  Bible  analogies,  before 
taking  into  account  the  mythological  aiialogies. 
When  now  the  cherubim  make  their  appeariince, 
further  on,  in  the  two  golden  cherub-forms  which 
hovered  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxv.  18; 
xxxvii.  7),  and  which  also  appear  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  only  in  greater  proportions  (1  Kings  vL 
23  ;  viiL  6 ),  though  not  fourfold  (as  is  maintained  by 
Biblical  Dictionary  for  Christian  People) — we  must 
call  to  mind  the  command  of  God,  Ex.  xx.  4,  so  aa 
not  to  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  they  are  images 
of  some  peculiar  kind  of  heavenly  angels,  as  Hof- 
mann,  Delitzsch,  Naglesbach,  and  Kurtz  have  sup- 
posed, in  opposition  to  Biihr,  Hengstenberg,  Hiiver- 
nik,  and  others.  How  would  the  images  of  heavenly 
angels  figure  here  as  guardians  of  the  command : 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  heaven  above."  These  two  ceremo- 
nial cherub-forms  were  winged  ;  their  wings  hovered 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  their  faces,  as  they 
stood  opposite  to  each  other,  looked  down  upon  the 
covering  of  the  ark,  Ex.  xxv.  20,  or  the  mercy-seat, 
whilst  between  them  appeared  the  shekinah  of  Jeho- 
vah's presence  (Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Ntim.  vii.  89).  Their 
form  is  not  more  particularly  described;  like  the 
most  holy  place  itself,  they  appear  to  have  previously 
belonged  to  the  mysteries  of  the  people.  We  have 
here  presented  to  us  in  worship  the  first  tmfolding 
of  the  paradisaical  form.  Just  as  these  cherubim 
guarded  Paradise,  with  the  tree  of  Ufe  that  was  there- 
in, and  protected  them  from  the  approach  of  sinners, 
so  do  the  cherubim  watch  and  guard  the  holy  place 
of  God's  personal  presence,  or  of  the  appearing  of 
Jehovah,  especially  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  essential 
unity  of  the  law  that  was  comprehended  in  it.  The 
sinner  is  parted  from  the  tree  of  life.  There  is  the 
same  meaning  here ;  he  is  separated  from  the  behold- 
ing of  God,  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mercy,  and 
from  the  possession  of  the  essential  life  of  the  law, 
that  is,  the  righteousness  that  avails  with  God.  Id 
this  sense  are  they  called,  Heb.  Lx.  5,  cherubim  of 
glory,  So^Tjs.  The  poetical  aud  didactic  references  to 
the  cherubim,  Ps.  xviii.  1 1 ;  Ixxx.  2  ;  xcix.  1 ;  civ.  4  ; 
Is.  xxiviL  16,  form  the  transition  to  the  fully  devel- 
oped prophetic,  apocalyptic  symbolical  of  the  cheru- 
bim, as  we  find  it  in  Ezek.  L  10 ;  x.  4 ;  xli.  18 ;  and 
in  Rev.  iv.  6;  v.  6-14;  vl  1-7;  vii.  11;  xiv.  3; 
XV.  7  ;  xix.  4.  The  passage,  Ps.  xviii  10, 11,  appears 
to  have  the  highest  significance  in  resprct  to  the  sym- 
bolical of  the  cherubim.  Jehovah  comes  down  the 
heavens,  it  says — the  dark  cloud  beneath  his  'eet^ 
Next,  r^-j-bs  -Sn^^,  he  rode  upon  a  cherub.  God 
rides,  therefore,  upon  the  storm-driven  tht;nder-cJoud, 
aa  upon  his  chariot  On  this  account,  we  hold  that 
that  derivation  of  the  word  is  the  right  one  w  hich 
brings  "^'^Z  in  closest  coimection  with  :::■*.  to  ride, 
and  regards  the  word  as  formed  by  a  metathesis  of 
letters*  from  2?:t  =  ::-i  chariot,  team,  and  not 

*  [  Aa  &r  as  »tymoIogy  is  concerned.  Dr.  Lange,  we  Otiaik, 
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from  311  p  qui  Deo  propinquiu  est,  ei  adstat,  nor  as 
the  same  with  the  "ypyxpii  of  the  Persians,  as  very 
generally  held  (see  Gesenius'  Lexicon).  Since  here, 
at  all  events,  the  swift-moving  thunder-clouds  appear 
as  tiie  chariot  of  God,  and  very  significantly,  too,  in 
the  singular,  so  also,  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that,  in  connection  with  this  cherub,  there  is 
mention  of  the  wrath  of  God,  of  the  consuming  fire 
tbat  goeth  out  of  his  mouth,  of  the  glowing  flames 
that  burn  before  him,  of  the  fire-flash,  of  the  burning 
coals,  God's  arrows,  and  finally,  of  the  lightning.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  passage,  Ps.  civ.  4,  where  it  is 
said,  and  in  fact  with  special  reference  to  the  creative 
history :  Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  the 
flames  of  fire  his  servants.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
that  the  cherubim  have  their  nature  =  symbols  in 
wind  and  cloud,  and  present  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flames  of  the  lightning,  we  get  light 
upon  the  dark  passage  respecting  the  cherubim.  Is. 
vi.  1,  t»  Been  in  the  analogies  of  Scripture.  That  the 
Beraphim,  which  appear  here  in  the  train  of  Jehovah, 
are  likewise  symbolical  angel-forms,  is  evident  from 
their  configuration  itself,  wherein  they  appear  as  en- 
dowed with  six  wings,  an  arrangement  which  evi- 
dently has  a  symbolical  significance.  That,  more- 
ever,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with 
the  serpents  mentioned  Numb.  xxi.  6,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  these  have  their  name  simply  from  the 
burning  poison.  Neither  can  they  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  groundless  identification  of  the  name  with 
C^liy  principes,  nobiles)  mean  the  burrdng,  the  shin- 
mg,  according  to  Kinchi  and  others ;  for  CJ'^ia  does 
not  mean  to  bum,  to  shine,  but  to  scorch,  to  burn  up, 
cremare.  comburere.  When  we  consider  tbat  in  ch.  vi. 
Isaiah  does  not  set  forth  his  general  prophetic  inau- 
guration, but  his  special  calling  to  ieuounce  the  ob- 
duracy of  the  people,  and  to  set  before  them  the 
judgments  that  must  follow,  we  understand  how  it  is 
that  he  sees  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  in  the  midst  of  the  seraphim  or  burning  an- 
gels, whilst  he  feels  the  door-sills  of  the  temple  trem- 
ble at  tbeir  call,  and  beholds  the  house  filled  with 
smoke.  The  meaning  is,  that  in  spirit  he  anticipates 
the  future  burning  of  the  temple  as  the  infliction  of 
Jehovah's  judgment.  In  Ps.  Ixxx.  2,  it  is  said :  0 
shepherd  of  Israel,  appear,  thou  that  sittes^  above 
tze  cherubim,  awake  thy  power.  The  cherubim, 
tlfcrefore,  are  symbols  of  the  actual  putting  forth  of 
the  divine  authority.  To  this  corresponds,  too,  the 
expression,  Ps.  xcix.  1 :  He  sitteth  above  the  cheru- 
bim, therefore  does  the  world  tremble.  Wholly  in  a 
sim  Jar  sense  does  Hezekiah,  in  his  extreme  neces- 
sity, call  upon  Jehovah  as  the  one  who  rules  over  all 
k;ngdoms,  when  he  addresses  him  as  Jehovah  Saba- 

is  wrong  here.  Such  a  metathesis,  although  it  seems  simple, 
ircnid  be  contrary  to  clear  phonetic  principles.  Had  the  gut- 
tural come  first,  it  would  have  been  more  plausible,  but  such 
a  syllable  as  ^~\  (rak)  would  hardly  pass  into  13  (.Jear)  Be- 
sides, the  piimary  sense  of  2D"!  is  not  riding  nor  molion  at 
til,  but  posth'on — superposilirm,  from  whence  comes  the  other 
Idea,  as  secondary  or  miplied.  This  is  most  clearly  shown 
in  the  same  word  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  although  it  quite 
plainly  appears  also  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  far  more  easy  and 
eatural  to  derive  the  name  3113,  not  from  anything  in  the 
form  or  oflBce  of  the  cherubim,  but  from  their  being  remark- 
able engraved  figures,  hence  called  pre-eminently  the  engrav- 
ingt.  See  the  account  of  these  representations  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon.  This  would  bring  them  very  naturally  from 
""1 3  ,  the  sense  of  which  in  the  Syriac  is,  to  plough,  cut,  en- 
frave.  It  is  then,  clearly,  the  same  root  with  the  Greek 
ypcM^-^rraue— GRP,  Lat.  S(CIliBo).  They  are  the  re- 
markable forms,  figures,  sculptures — engravings. — T.  L.] 


0th,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  sitteth  above  the  cheru 
bim.  In  Ezekiel,  the  cheruoim  are  denoted  in  strong 
symbolical,  allegorical  forms,  no  longer  as  angels, 
but  as  ni'n  .  (ua,  living  things  (Luther:  beasts) 
Moreover,  in  Ezekiel  x.  there  are  again  set  forth  in 
connection  with  the  cherubim,  the  coals  of  fi'C  that 
are  to  be  cast  over  the  city.  And,  finally,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Ezekiel,  do  we  find  the  cherubim  again  as  the 
key-note  for  the  symbolical  destruction  of  the  tcm 
pie  (ch.  xh.  18).  We  have  in  Ezekiel  the  cheiubim 
figures  especially  set  forth  in  their  full  development 
(man,  the  lion,  the  ox  or  bullock  for  sacrifice,  and 
the  eagle),  whilst  in  the  Revelation  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  ground-forms  of  the  divine  ruling  in  the 
world,  as  symbolized  in  the  four  ground-form^  of  the 
creaturely  life  (see  "Life  of  Jesus,"  i.  p.  234,  Dogma' 
tik,  p.  603).  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  regjird  these 
as  the  ground-  bnns  of  the  spiritual  life  in  tlie  world, 
because  the  beasts  bear  up  the  throne  of  the  divine 
rule  in  the  world,  or  because,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Apocalypse,  they  pray  unto  God,  there  is 
no  objection  to  be  made  to  it.  But  they  are  not  thus 
denoted  as  containing  the  idea  of  the  highest  crea- 
turely life.  Thus  also  here,  in  accordance  with  all 
the  related  places  of  Scripture,  must  we  firmly  hold 
fast  the  view  that  the  cherubim  are  only  symbolical 
angel-forms ;  as  we  must  also  distinguish  the  sera- 
phim everywhere  from  personal  angels ;  although  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  cherubim,  there  was  disclosed 
to  the  first  men  a  glimpse  of  the  angel-world.  As 
symbolical  forms,  they  must  be  here  regarded  as  ap- 
pointed to  form  a  permanent  post  of  watching,  in 
order  to  keep  men  from  appioaching  Paradise,  and 
especially  the  tree  of  life.  When  we  perceive  the 
fact  that  the  cherubim  everywhere  form  the  accom- 
panying guard  and  watch  of  the  divine  throne,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  Paradise  also,  and 
especially  the  tree  of  life,  which  they  are  appointed 
to  guard,  in  special  relation  to  this  throne.  Thereby 
may  it  be  explained  how  Jacob  sajs :  "  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved  (Gen.  xxxii. 
30), — also  how  the  beholding  of  God  especially  brings 
death,  because  it  is  through  death  that  the  highest 
life  is  attiiined  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Ps  xvi.  11 ;  xvii.  15  ; 
1  John  iii.  2  ;  and  the  history  of  the  visions.  Is.  vi.  5  ; 
Dan.  vii.  15;  viii.  17;  Rev.  i.  17).  The  cloud  and 
pillar  of  fire  which  led  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  desert  was  also  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  God,  ax 
well  as  a  dividing  between  the  glory  of  God  and  sin- 
ful men ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  guard  that  kept 
off  from  the  divine  glory  the  profane  entrance  and 
the  profnne  look.  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  statid 
in  connection  with  the  cherubim  of  the  ritual  sym 
bolic,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  cherubim  and  serar 
phim  of  the  religious  symbolic,  view. 

The  mythological  analogies  of  the  chenibiin  fig- 
ures are,  in  fact,  mo.st  striking.  "  On  the  mountains 
north  of  India,"  says  Knobel,  '*  or,  in  general,  in  the 
region  of  the  mountain  and  Eden  of  God,  do  the 
ancients  (e.  g.  Ktesias,  Judea,  xii ;  Arrian,  Jlist. 
Anim.  iv.  27 ;  compare  also  Philostrat.,  Vit.  Apoll. 
iii.  48)  place  the  fabulous  griffins,  which  they  describe 
as  feathered  beings  with  lions'  claws,  the  wings  and 
beaks  of  eagles,  flaming  eyes,  &c.,— making  them 
the  guardians  of  the  gold  that  theie  abounds.  Oth- 
ers refer  them  to  the  higher  North,  to  the  Arimae- 
pian  country,  describing  them  partly  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  setting  them  forth  as  watchers  of  the 
gold,  e.  g.  Hkrod.,  iv.  13,  27;  JEscu.,  From.  8()4 
Paosan.,  &c. — Of  these  stories  the  author  probablt 
bad  some  knowledge,  as  also  of  the  gold  land  <u 
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Havilab,  which  he  mentions."  Delitzsch  cites  bcsiilea 
the  Persian  stories,  according  to  which  99,999  Fer- 
rers (that  is,  a  countless  number)  keep  watch  over  the 
tree  horn,  which  contain^  in  itself  the  power  of  the 
-esnrrectjon.  In  regard  to  the  connection  between 
the  Bible  tradition  and  this  legend,  Delitzsch  regards 
t3  Mgnificant  the  comparison  (Ezek.  xxviii.  14)  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  to  the  protecting  cherub  with  its  out- 
gpread  wings.  This  comparison,  however,  has  its 
ground  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
king  ol  Tyre  is  presented  in  analogy  with  the  history 
of  the  fall  in  Eden.  Delitzsch  supposes  that  the  itp- 
pearance  of  the  analogous  legends  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  has  its  origin  in  this,  that  humanity,  as 
It  went  forth  in  tribes,  ever  spreading  farther  and 
farther  asund'^r.  took  along  the  representation  of  the 
cherubs  fron>  the  ancestral  home,  and  continually 
made  mythological  additions  to  it.  It  appeai-s  to  us, 
nevertheless,  that  the  analogies  of  the  griffin  legends 
are  only  apparent,  since  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  idea  of  a  lo9t  tree  of  life,  and  that  of 
gold  mines  which  may  yet  become  the  booty  of  man- 
kind. The  story  of  the  tree  hom  may  be  very  easily 
connected  with  the  later  Persian  legends,  which  may 
be  referred  back  to  the  Hebrew  traditions  rather 
than  to  any  early  and  universal  tradition  of  Paradise 
— to  say  nothing  of  Knobel's  opinion,  that  the  He- 
brew idea  of  the  cherubim,  so  consistently  maintained, 
should  be  explained  from  the  very  indefinite  form  of 
the  Greek  legend  of  the  griffins.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Btory  of  Prometheus  has  much  more  of  an  inner  re- 
lationship to  the  Paradise  history.  To  conclude,  as 
Keil  remarks  on  the  chapter  before  us  :  "  With  the 
banishment  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Paradise,  as 
far  as  men  were  concerned,  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  God  did  not  withdraw  from  the  tree  of  Ufe 
its  supematunil  power,  neither  did  he  lay  waste  the 
garden  before  their  eyes,  but  he  guarded  it  against 
their  return,  to  indicate  that  it  must  be  preserved  and 
permanently  guarded  to  the  time  of  the  consumma- 
tion, when  sin  should  be  destroyed  through  judg- 
ment, death  taken  away  by  the  conqueror  of  the  ser- 
pent (1  Cor.  XV.  26),  and  the  tree  of  life  grow  again 
and  bear  fruit  upon  the  new  earth  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xx.  21)."  This  is  clearly  a  right 
Bvmbolical  imderstanding.  And  yet  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  historical  fact,  that  for  sinful  man 
the  central  and  collective  power  of  health  in  nature, 
as  in  a  still  higher  sense  the  beholdir.g  of  God,  is, 
through  sin,  and  through  the  divine  judgment,  hid- 
den and  vanished,  though  not  absolutely  lost  The 
Individual  man,  Uke  the  collective  humanity,  may  in 
many  ways  draw  nigh  to  Paradise ;  but  he  is  ever 
driven  back  as  by  a  divine  tempest  and  fiery  judg- 
ment to  the  outer  field  of  labor,  of  conflict,  and  of 
death.  Not  backwards  most  he  look,  but  ever 
onwards. 

DOCTHINAI.  KSD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  narrative  of  the  lost 
Paradise.  Like  the  biblical  histories  everywhere, 
and  especially  the  primitive  traditions  of  Genesis,  it 
is  .in  hi.«tor.cal  fact  to  be  taken  in  a  religious  ideal, 
that  is,  a  symbolical  form.  It  is  just  as  little  a  mere 
allegory  as  the  human  race  itself  is  a  mere  allegory. 
It  is  j'-st  as  little  a  pure,  naked  fact,  as  the  speaking 
ol  the  serpent  is  a  literal  speaking,  or  as  the  tree 
of  life,  in  itself  regarded,  is  a  plant  whose  eating 
Imparted  imperishable  life.  That  sin  b^an  with  the 
beginning  o>  the  race,  that  the  first  sin  bad  its  origin 


in  a  forbidden  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  not  in  ttu 
Caiiiitic  fratricide  or  similar  crimes  that  the  origis 
of  human  sin  points  back  to  the  t'gii.nlrg  of  th« 
human  race,  that  the  woman  was  ever  more  ae 
ducible  than  the  man,  that  along  with  sin  came  ia 
the  tendency  to  sin,  conscioasness  of  g^iilt,  alien*' 
tion  from  God,  and  evil  in  general,—  all  these  ar« 
affirmations  of  the  religious  historical  consciousteai 
which  demand  the  historicalncss  of  our  tradition, 
and  would  point  back  to  some  such  fact,  even  though 
it  were  not  written  in  Genesis.  It  is  then  the  actual 
hi.-torical  influences  of  our  narration,  in  their  world- 
historical  significance,  which  wholly  distinguish  it 
from  a  mnh.  The  symbolical  understanding  of  th« 
history  appears  in  this,  that  the  universal  existence 
of  sin,  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  fall  of  every  individual, 
are  reflected  in  it.  Here  come  especially  into  con- 
sideration:  1.  The  various  mythological  analogies 
of  the  biblical  tradition  of  the  fall.  2,  The  various 
excgetical  understandings  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  theology.     3.  Modem  interpretations, 

I.  In  respect  to  the  mythological  analogies,  com- 
pare LircKEN,  "  The  Traditions  of  the  Human  Race," 
p.  74  n.,  having  the  superscription  :  La  chiUe  de 
rhomme  degenere  est  lefondement  de  la  thenlogie  de 
presque  toutes  les  andennes  nations.  Voltaire, 
Philos.  de  Vhist.  In  the  first  place,  Liickcn  shows 
why  it  is  that  the  heathen  legends  respecting  these 
facts  must  present  themselves  as  transformations. 
Then  follow,  first  the  legends  of  the  old  Persians. 
"  According  to  the  Zendavesta,  or  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Persians,  the  peoples  of  this  race, 
namely  the  old  Medes,  Persians,  and  Bactrians,  as 
well  as  all  the  Indogermanic  peoples,  had  primarily 
the  doctrine  of  four  ages  of  the  world.  In  the  first, 
which  lasted  3, OX*  years,  the  world  was  without  evil, 
and  Ormuzd,  the  good  principle,  reigned  alone;  in 
the  second,  Ahriman  began  the  conflict  with  Or- 
muzd ;  in  the  third  he  divides  with  him  the  domin- 
ion ;  in  the  fourth  he  is  apparently  to  gain  the 
victory,  then  to  be  subdued,  after  which  is  to  follow 
the  burning  of  the  world.  To  the  universal  legend, 
how  Ahriman  brings  death  to  Rajomord,  the  first 
man,  there  is  attached  the  special  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  Meschia  and  the  Meschiane  (p.  81).  So  the 
Indian  legends  also  number  four  ages.  The  myth- 
ical Indian  tendency  has  presented  the  fall  in  mani- 
fold mvths,  as  well  Brahininic  as  Buddhistic.  Here- 
upon follow  the  Chinese  legends,  the  Grecian  legends 
(the  Hesiodic  ages  of  the  world:  the  golden,  the 
silver,  the  brazen,  the  iron,  the  Titan  legend,  the 
Prometheus  legend,  the  Tantalus  legend),  then  the 
Romish  legends  (the  ancient  time  of  Satuin),  tlie 
Germanic  legends  (the  gold  thirst,  the  fall  of  Asen, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  admittance  of  Lock  into 
the  Asenbund,  death  of  Baldur,  and  other  siniilar 
things),  then  .Egyptian  legends,  as  also  those  of  th« 
Negroes,  of  the  polar  nations,  of  the  Iroquois,  of 
the  Mexicans,  &c.,  &c."  In  conclusion,  there  is  a 
treatise  on  the  dominion  of  the  demons,  the  origin 
of  sorcery  and  idolatry,  concerning  woman  and  her 
place  in  heathendom,  the  restoration  to  pardon  (if 
the  first  men.  In  a  shorter  method,  Delitzsch  gi-»e« 
an  account  of  the  myths  in  relation  to  the  fall,  p. 
169,  KxoBEL,  p.  40. — 2.  Exegetical  understanding 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  theology.  "It  waa 
a  universally  prevailing  opinion  among  the  Jewa 
that  Satan  was  active  in  the  temptation  of  the  first 
men.  This  is  found  in  Philo,  and  in  the  '  Book  of 
Wisdom,'  ch.  ii.  24 :  '  through  envy  of  the  devij 
came  ein  mto  the  world.'    In  later  Jcwiah  writing* 
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Paramael,  the  head   of   the   evil  spirits,  is   called 

"'3''T3*ipn  ZJl^•^ ,  the  old  serpent,  because  he  tempted 

Eve  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  or  icnj  (the  serpent) 
alone  (compare  the  places  in  Eisknmengkr,  '  Reve- 
.ation  of  Judaism,'  i.  p.  822)."  Hengstenberg, 
'*  Christology,"  i.  p.  7.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ob- 
aerved,  that  even  among  the  Jews  there  had  alrendy 
come  m  a  twofold  conception  of  this  history  of  the 
temptation.  Philo  {De  Mundi  Opijicio)  saw  in  the 
serpent  an  allegory  of  the  evil  lust  {rt^ovri).  In  the 
game  maimer  does  Maimonides  interpret  the  place 
allegorically  ;  whilst  Josephus  understands  the 
speaking  of  the  serpent  as  a  proper  speaking,  and 
other  Jews  ngain  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  serpent 
an  apparent  form  merely  of  Satan  himself  Abar- 
banel  and  others  connect  a  directly  seductive  ad- 
dress of  Satan  to  the  woman  with  the  fact  of  his 
winding  himself  about  the  tree,  and  tasting  of  its 
fruit.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  supposes  the  serpent  to 
have  been  only  an  assumed  outward  appearance  of 
Satan,  whilst  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and,  in 
general,  the  later  fatliers,  regard  Satan  as  having 
served  liimself  of  the  serpesit,  and  spoken  through 
him.  The  inclination  of  the  Alexandrians  to  an 
allegorizing  interpretation  continues  in  a  progressive 
measure,  in  the  school  of  the  Gnostics,  namely, 
among  the  Opliites  (see  Muller,  "  History  of  Cos- 
mology," p.  190),  and  in  like  manner  in  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  later  mystics  and  theosophists. 
According  to  Grotius,  Moses  found  tlie  narration 
before  us  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  pc^em.  Clerlcus 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
serpent  did  not  actually  speak,  but  only  eat  of  the 
fruit  before  the  eyes  of  Eve,  and  that  with  this  was 
connected  the  temptation  of  Satan  (as  Abaibanel 
maintains) ;  but  it  apf)ears  to  him  that  in  re  obscura 
tutissima  ingenua  ignorantice  confessio.  Concerning 
the  modern  views,  an  account  is  given  by  the  author 
of  the  article  "Sin,"  in  Herzog's  "Real  Encyclope- 
dic," as  follows ;  The  tempter  is  the  devil  (John 
viii.  44 ;  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24),  who 
used  the  serpent  as  his  instrument  (2  Cor.  xi.  8) ; 
the  serpent  is,  therefore,  neither  alone  active  as 
such  (T.  Mviller,  Schenkel),  nor  is  he  an  incorpora- 
tion of  Satan  (Gerhardt,  Philippi),  nor  the  mere 
emblem  of  the  cosmical  principle  (Martensen).  The 
influence  of  Satan  upon  men  was  by  way  of  dialogue, 
wheiein  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  serpent  was  taken 
advantage  of  and  with  which  his  alluring  motions 
may  have  cooperated  (Hengstenberg,  Thomasius, 
Delitzsch,  Ebrard),  not  a  mere  physical  influence  in 
that  the  unrecognized  voice  of  Satan  like  a  vision- 
reflection  passed  over  upon  the  serpent  (in  which 
case  ♦he  speaking  serpent  would  have  been  merely  a 
Bynibolical  figure),  nor  something  at  the  time  unob- 
served by  the  first  formed  men,  but  afterwards,  in 
the  later  recollections  of  the  tradition,  taken  for 
Satanic  influence  (Hofmann).  The  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  neither  a  poison-tree  (Reinhard, 
Doderlein,  Morus)  nor  otherwise  a  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  in  such  special  sense  that  the 
consequences  of  the  enjoyment  must  have  been  an 
intoxication,  a  disturbance  of  the  pure  equilibrium 
in  the  harmony  of  the  first  man  (Lange),  nor  a 
mystical  tree  whose  fruit,  for  the  one  who  enjoys  it, 
is  the  reception  of  evil  into  his  being,  and  therewith 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Martensen),  nor  an 
emblem  of  the  world  darkened  to  the  perdition  of 
death,  in  its  false  influence  upon  man  (Schenkel), 
bat — an   ordinary  tree,  which  had  lis  sign  ificu  nee 


only  through  the  command  of  God."  In  this  dry 
idealless  positivism  must  such  an  understandino 
come  to  its  stop.  We  must,  however,  distinguish 
at  present  three  or  four  principal  views:  1.  Th« 
traditional,  orthodox,  popular  representation,  ac 
cording  to  which  the  serpent,  under  the  influence  of 
Satan,  literally  spoke,  or  Satan,  in  fact,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  serpent-form.  2.  The  Gnostic 
allegorical,  farther  developed  into  the  mythical 
allegoric,  and,  in  fact,  at  one  time  in  a  sense  aki!J  ifl 
Ophitism  (the  view  of  Hegel,  according  to  DELtTJ,»;H, 
p.  171),  and  again,  in  a  more  churchly  and  etlii'aj 
sense.  3.  The  connection  of  the  definite  dialectical 
speaking  of  Satan  with  corresponding  motions  of  the 
serpent,  such  as  its  eating  the  fruit.  4.  An  influence 
of  Satan,  exemplified  in  acts  of  the  serpent,  inca- 
pable of  being  farther  defined,  and  thus  becoming 
a  dialogue  through  the  visionary  or  ecstatic  condi- 
tion of  the  woman.  This  is  our  view  {Doffmaiic,  p 
439),  for  the  understanding  of  which  there  must  b<. 
previously  an  insight  into  the  essential  nature  of  thii 
visionary  state  of  soul.  In  respect  to  the  design 
of  our  narration,  there  are,  in  like  manner,  various 
views  presented.  According  to  Berger  ("  Prac- 
tical introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  continued 
from  Augusti  "),  who  is  disposed  to  see  here,  not 
the  history  of  the  first  men  generally,  but  only  thai 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  Abrahamitic  race  (a  hereditary 
legend,  in  fact,  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  which  pre- 
supposes an  already  previous  longer  existence  of 
humanity ;  Kains,  Ackerbau,  Stadtbau),  the  mosl" 
usual  decision  in  respect  to  the  aim  of  our  narration 
is  that  which  regards  it  as  containing  a  doctrine  of 
tlie  origin  of  evil.  As  a  modification  of  this  view, 
however,  Pott  sets  forth  the  proposition  that  its  aim 
is  to  represent  the  transition  from  the  golden  to  the 
silver  age.  For  the  old  narrator  this  is  much  too 
general  a  view.  If  he  intended,  which  is  the  most 
likely,  something  more  than  narrating  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  story, — in  other  words,  if  he  meant  also 
to  teach  us  something  along  with  it,  then  iiis  purpose 
could  have  been  notliing  else  than  to  show  how  man 
may  have  been  led  into  transgiession,  and  what 
consequences  it  must  have  had  (i.  p.  55).  According 
to  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Eichhorn,  and  Paulus 
the  design  of  our  narration  was  to  paint  the  loss  of 
the  golden  age,  whilst  Von  Bohlen,  Hegel,  Knobel 
and  others,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Gnostic 
Ophites,  would  represent  it  as  an  advance  (an  ad- 
vance, indeed,  attended  by  calamities)  from  the  state 
of  Sitvage  beastliness.  The  representation  charly 
presents  itself  as  the  religious  symbolical  primev.-il 
history  of  humanity,  holding  the  key  of  all  history 
that  follows  it,  according  to  the  contrast  of  the 
fall  and  the  resurrection,  or  of  sin  and  death,  aa 
also  redemption  and  renovation,  whilst  it  gives  the 
ground  for  the  unveihng  of  the  demon  and  angel- 
world,  as  the  appointed  means  for  intioducing  the 
deepest  understanding  of  the  history  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  God.  According  to  its  most  peculiar  key-note, 
it  is  a  representation  of  the  beginning  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  For  a  catalogue  of  the  modem 
literature  in  respect  to  the  difierent  interprets! tioni 
of  the  fall,  see  Bketschneider,  "  Systematic  Dev"! 
opnient,"  n.  p.  620.  t 

2.  Tlie  Probation-Tree,  the  Probation  ct  ^  t\« 
Temptation.  "  The  Rabbins  and  Mohiimnif  dans  un 
derstood  by  the  probation-tree,  the  vine ;  the  Gre 
cian  church  fathers  understood  it  of  ilie  fig-tree; 
the  Latins,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  apple.  The  tre€ 
horn  plays  the  same  part  in  the  Zendave.-^ta     Tin 
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Hindoos  speak  of  a  knowledge  and  creation  tree, 
the  Tibetans  of  a  sweet,  whitish  herb,  or  marrow, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  originated  the  feeling 
of  shame,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  clothes."  Von 
Bohlea  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  analogy 
betwosn  the  falling  into  sin  of  the  second  ancestor 
Noah,  "bo  becime  intoxicated  by  the  fruit  of  the 
Tine,  and  in  consequence  thereof  lay  In  his  naked- 
ness, and  the  falling  into  sin  of  the  primitive  ances- 
tor who  became  aware  of  his  nakedness  after  eating 
of  the  forbidilen  fruit.  This  analogy  does  not  justify 
u  iu  concluding  that  it  was  the  vine,  but  some  other 
fruit,  perhaps,  who-^e  effect,  for  the  first  men,  was 
too  strong,  being  of  an  intoxicating  or  disturbing 
nature.  If  we  do  not  find  iu  that  unknown  fruit 
some  immanent  ground  of  the  divine  command,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  adopt  the  idea  of  a  purely  arbi- 
trary ordinance.  Nature  itself  is,  indeed,  and  in  the 
most  general  sense,  a  tree  of  probation  for  man ; 
tliis  peculiarity  of  it  has  always  had  its  special  types, 
and  there  are  yet  various  probation  tree^  for  different 
nations — such  as  opium,  hashisch,  the  coco  plant, 
etc.  So  Beyer,  in  Us  sermon  on  the  History  of  the 
Primitive  World  (p.  90),  takes  the  contrast  between 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  probation  to  consist 
in  this,  that  the  first,  although  it  had  not  the  power 
to  make  men  ever  healthy  and  young,  possessed, 
nevertheless,  a  healing  and  strengthening  efficiency 
( malogous  to  similar  medicine  trees),  whilst  the  pro- 
bation-tree was,  in  these  respects,  the  opposite.  He 
supposes  it,  indeed,  without  any  ground,  to  have 
been  a  poison-tree ; — without  any  ground,  we  say, 
for  the  human  race  is  not  poisoned  corporeally,  but 
distempered  and  disordered  physically  through  an 
ethical  consequence  of  its  effects.  Besides  this,  the 
probation-tree  is  distinguished  from  the  serpent,  as 
the  probati'm  from  the  temptation.  The  probation 
is  from  God,  as  the  temptation  is  from  the  evil 
one.  The  probation,  along  with  the  demand  for 
watchfulness,  presents  an  alternative  for  the  good. 
The  temptation  increases  the  danger  of  the  alterna- 
tive with  an  instigation  to  the  evil.  The  probation 
has  in  view  that  man  should  be  on  his  guard  ;  it  is 
intended  to  lay  the  ground  of  his  normal  develop- 
ment The  temptation  has  in  view  the  fall  of  man ; 
its  purpose  is  to  entice  him  into  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment, or  rather,  entanglement.  Since  the  time 
that  sin  is  in  the  world,  has  each  probation  also  in 
itself  the  force  of  a  temptation,  because  there  is 
added  to  it  the  enticement  to  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  one's  own  peculiar  evil  lusts.  In 
this  sense  of  probation  can  it  be  said  God  tempted 
Abraham.  And  just  on  this  account  is  it  that  the  sins 
of  a  man  already  perpetrated  become  for  him  a  tempt- 
ation to  future  crimes  ;  therefore  do  we  pray  :  Lead 
us  not  into  teniptatioa  Moreover,  the  hereditary 
sin  is  itself  one  great  universal  temptation,  which 
lies  as  a  load  upon  the  human  race.  From  all  thia 
it  follows  that  the  temptation  which  was  added  to 
the  first  probation  of  man  came  not  from  God,  nei- 
ther from  any  physical  creature,  and  just  as  little 
from  anything  within  the  soul  of  innocent  man,  but 
•olely  from  a  malignant  spirit  In  this  fact,  how- 
ever, lie  two  consequential  inferences :  the  first  that 
there  are  spirits  besides  men  endowed  with  reason  (the 
■Cgel  world),  the  second  that  in  this  spirit-world  there 
mast  have  been  already  a  fall  preceding  that  of  man. 

3.  The  Serpent  and  Satan.  The  former  haa 
bi<en  thus  described :  ''  The  serpent,  a  beast  like  to 
an  embodied  thunderbolt  that  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  deepest  night,  parti-colored,  painted  like  fie,  as 


black  and  dark  as  n  J5ht,  its  eyes  like  glowing  sparky 
its  tongue  black,  yet  cloven  like  a  flame,  its  jaws  < 
chasm  of  the  unknown,  its  teeth  fountains  of  ^enom^ 
the  sound  of  its  mouth  a  hiss.  Add  to  this  thi 
strange  and  wonderful  motion,  ever  striving  like  a 
flash  to  quiver,  and  like  an  arrow  to  flee,  were  it  not 
hindered  by  its  bodily  organization.  It  appears 
among  the  beasts  like  a  condemned  and  fallen  angel ; 
in  the  heathen  world  of  false  gods,  it  hath  found, 
and  still  finds,  ever,  awe  and  adoration ;  its  subtlety 
has  become  a  byword,  its  name  a  naming  of  Satan, 
whilst  the  popular  feeling,  even  now,  as  in  all  timea 
past,  connects  a  curse  and  an  exorcism  with  its  ap- 
pearance." F.  A.  Kbummacher,  "  Paragraphs  for  the 
Holy  History  "  (p.  65).  In  this  splendid  painting  there 
is  left  out  the  brutal  clumsiness  and  obtuseness  of  the 
serpent  which  stand  in  such  remarkable  contrast 
with  its  mobility  and  its  guile.  (See  R.  Snell,  "  Phi- 
losophical Observations  of  Nature,"  Dresden,  1839.) 
Res/yecting  the  presence  and  the  significance  of  poixon 
in  nature.  " There  are,  in  inorganic  niture,  a  class 
of  substances  which  destroy  life,  not  through  any 
mechanical  injury  and  rending,  but  rather  by  insino- 
ating  themselves  smoothly  and  gently  into  the  or- 
gans of  the  living  thing  ; — thus  forcing  their  way  in 
with  a  subtle  and  malignant  power,  they  invade  the 
life  m  its  most  interior  and  invisible  laboratories, 
throwing  into  disorder  all  their  functions,  and  ther©» 
by  bringing  in  sickness  and  most  painful  death, 
^d  so,  too,  are  there  beasts  that  never  attack  theii 
foe  with  plain  and  open  weapons,  killing  the  organs 
by  mechanically  breaking  them  up  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  weapons  concealed,  underhand,  sly-dart- 
ing, and  apparently  weak,  seem  to  inflict  only  a 
slight  injury  upon  their  foe,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  only 
playing  with  him,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  through 
this  insignificant  hurt  introducing  a  horrible  power 
of  destruction,  ever  inwardly  growing,  imtil  finally 
it  breaks  out  in  tormenting  sickness,  and  ends  in  r 
wretched  death.  These  beings  and  products  of  na 
ture  which  thus  destroy  life,  not  mediately  throug'i 
an  outer  breaking  of  its  parts  and  organs,  but  by  a 
hostile  effect  upon  the  very  Ufe  functions,  and 
which,  consequently,  must  possess  an  enmity  directly 
aiming  at  the  life  itself, — we  denote  by  the  name  of 
poisonotia." — "  Schubert  has  well  remarked,  that 
the  poisonotis  beasts  are  beings  that  appear  to  be 
placed  ambiguously  and  doubtfully  between  two 
otherwise  quite  distinct  classes,  each  of  which,  in 
their  own  sphere,  present  a  distinct,  perfect,  and  free 
individuality.  In  such  middle  beings  there  neces- 
sarily lies  a  striving  for  a  higher  form,  though  ever 
cleaving  to  the  lower.  Thus  shows  itself  in  them, 
often,  an  aberration  from  an  otherwise  sound  natu- 
ral tendency,  whilst  their  very  enjoyment  is,  for  the 
most  part,  attended  with  pain  and  disgust.  On  their 
bodily  side  they  exhibit  a  nature,  ever,  in  some  re- 
spects, infirm  and  sickly,  and  never  rightly  attaining 
to  repose." — "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  collected  organism  of  nature,  as  well 
as  in  individual  creatures,  there  comes  in,  at  the  tran- 
sition point,  an  infirm,  ambiguous  organization,  intei* 
penetrated  by  evil  fluids,  which  are  able  to  inocu- 
late other  creatures  with  the  malady  of  their  own 
confusion  and  disorder.  And  this  is  nothing  else 
than  poison.  Since  each  poison  is  a  sensible  sub- 
stance, or  so  presented,  which  has  become  an  origv 
nal  cause  of  disease."  Under  this  point  of  view  th« 
author  now  treats  of  arsenic,  of  mercury,  of  prustiic 
acid,  of  spiders,  and  of  snakes.  "  All  poisonous  ani 
maU   carry  with  them  a  sluggish,  and  appartntb 
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loathing  life.  The  most  of  them  seldom  or  never 
set  themselves  in  motion  towaido  the  object  of  their 
passion,  altliough  there  is  no  failure  in  them,  either 
of  strength  or  swiftness,  when  they  let  out  upon 
i,heir  prey.  This  strong  contrast  of  sluggish  rest  and 
angry  vehemence,  produces  upon  us  the  impression 
of  some  irreconcilable  biforniity  in  their  nature. 
They  are  lurking  beasts,  lying  in  the  darkest  and 
most  unclean  recess.  Along  with  this  they  seem 
isspecially  to  love  the  damp  and  mouldy  place  where 
death  riots.  Thus,  for  example,  do  the  rattlesnakes 
love  to  lay  themselves  behind  some  foul  stump, 
whilst  others  seek  the  old  mouldy  wall,  or  the  pile 
of  ruins,  or  the  foul  dusty  comer.  It  is  worth  re- 
mai  king  that  almost  all  of  them  have  for  the  lower 
organization  of  the  belly  a  greatly  disproporlioned 
extension,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  breast  and 
heart,  or  the  organs  that  correspond  to  these,  are 
•jhrivelled  and  contracted.  In  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  poisonous  among  them,  the  last  trace  of 
any  interior  breast  formation  has  disappeared,  whilst 
they  show  not  the  least  rudiments  of  any  shoulder 
bones.  We  see  them  dart  with  lury  upon  their 
prey,  then  laboring  under  it  with  infinite  p.iin  and 
distress,  whilst  for  each  gorging  they  pay  with  fee- 
bleness and  torpidity.  In  this  condition  they  gaze 
around  them  stupid  and  blear-eyed,  whilst  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  killed  with  sticks  without  making 
any  defence." — "  These  giant  serpents,  the  crocodiles 
and  the  alligators,  have  generally,  and  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  the  look  of  a  former  world.  They  are 
the  Titans  that,  under  the  dominion  of  the  new  cre- 
ated race  of  gods,  are  thrust  down  into  the  deep, 
and  into  darkness,  whence  many  a  time  still  there 
spits  forth  the  fire  of  their  rage.  The  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  the  grunting  of  the  toads,  the  shrill  sharp 
piping  of  the  lizard,  the  hiss  of  the  serpent,  give 
none  of  tliem  any  special  conception  of  the  emotions 
of  which  tliey  are  the  expression.  The  serpents  are 
without  doubt  the  most  wonderful,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  most  like  fable,  of  any  beings  of  the  present  cre- 
ation." Next  follows  the  depicting  of  the  singular 
contrasts  in  the  nature  of  the  serpent :  its  rude  ele 
mentary  form  and  its  fine,  spiritual  expression,  its 
subtle  look,  which  never  carries  itself  out  in  action, 
its  enchantment  or  fascination  of  its  prey,  and  its 
capability  of  becoming  transported  whilst  itself  in  a 
state  of  fascination  and  torpidity  (p.  67,  etc.).  (See 
the  above  remarks  and  the  article  ''  Serpent,"  by 
Winer,  Worterbuch  fur  dax  Christliche  Volk. — 
Satan.  Between  the  two  contradictory  suppositions, 
one  of  which  is  that  our  text  recognizes  only  a  tempt- 
ation of  the  serpent,  but  not,  at  all,  of  any  evil 
spirit  expressing  itself  through  it,  and  the  other,  rep- 
resenting it  to  contain  a  full  knowledge  of  Satan, 
lies  the  hypothesis  that  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
an  organic  unfolding  of  biblical  doctrine ;  it  is,  that 
we  have  here  the  first  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Satan, 
as  we  also  have  before  us  the  first  germ  of  a  soteri- 
ological  Christology — that  is,  of  a  Christ  of  salva- 
tion. Both  germs  are  throughout  placed  in  a  re- 
markable relation  to  each  other ;  the  destroyer  of 
the  serpent  is  announced  in  the  seed  of  woman. 
But  the  actual  conarious  knowledge,  which  is  here 
expressed  in  a  symbolical  form,  consists  in  this,  that 
it  represents  the  serpent  as  a  malignant  spirit,  ciafiy, 
lying,  and  rejoicing  in  mischief,  who  shows  himself, 
and  will  continue  to  show  himself,  the  foe  of  man 
and  the  foe  of  God.  Concerning  tiie  farther  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  see  the  exegetical 
tnnotations. 


4.  The  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilderness  tt 
antetype  of  the  temptation  of  Adam  in  Para  lise. 

5.  The  OHgin  of  Sin.  Our  text  gives  us  th< 
ground  of  supposing,  in  the  first  place,  a  distinct  oii 
gin  of  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  system  which  would 
make  the  origin  of  sin  to  happen  concurrently  with 
the  initial  constitution  of  human  nature  itself.  It 
gives  us  occasion  to  disting-iieh  a  threefold  origin  of 
sin:  1.  The  cosmical-demouic ;  2.  the  physiological 
genesis  of  sin  ;  3.  the  Adamic-histoncal.  1 .  Evident- 
ly is  the  first  human  sin  to  be  referred  back  to  a  pre- 
ceding demoniacal  temptation ;  therefore,  also,  to  a 
preceding  demoniacal  sin,  and  accordingly,  too,  to  an 
earlier  fall  in  the  spirit-world.  Nevertlielcss,  th« 
essential  origin  of  sin  is  not  thereby  explained,  foi 
there  comes  up  the  further  question :  how  sin  origin- 
ated in  the  spirit-world  ?  According  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  the  essential  root  of  sin  is  mainly  pride, 
viT(pr)<pai'ia,  which  is  always  an  assuming  of  a  false 
god,  that  is,  of  idolatry.  (This  is  expressed  some- 
what obscurely.  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  x.  15  :  dpx^  I'lvfp- 
Titpafias  anafTia.  Book  of  Wisdom,  xiv.  12;  v.  2'7: 
apxv  Toprsi'ttj  (Ttivuia  flSuKcuv. — ^  70^  ruf  avoifi^iuv 
elSdXcov  dpijtrKeia  wavTo?  apxh  kukov  kui  alria  koi 
Tfpas  fcrriv).  According  to  this  the  first  motive  to 
the  leading  astray,  through  temptation  or  seduction, 
was  envy  (Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24).  With  this  agrees 
also,  2.  the  psychological  origin  of  sin  as  our  text 
brings  it  befoie  us.  It  certainly  does  not  commit 
itself  to  the  crude,  elementary  representation,  that  the 
beginning  of  sin  is  to  be  explained  from  any  over 
balance  of  sensuality  or  materiality.  The  process  of 
sin's  development  proceeds  from  a  spiritual  self 
disordering,  wherein  doubt,  together  with  self-exalta- 
tion, constitutes  the  ground-form  which  dcvclopi 
itself  into  an  enviously  malignant  pride,  and  unbe 
lief,  that  it  may  become  complete  in  superstition  and 
sensual  concupiscence,  in  lawlessness  and  seduction. 
Concerning  the  ground-form  of  sin,  how  it  degener- 
ates from  the  demoniacal  into  the  bestial,  from  the 
spiritual  self-exaltation  to  the  sensual  self-degrada- 
tion, see  Lance's  JJogmatik,  p.  437.  But  our  text, 
moreover,  3.  would  recognize  the  psycholofiical  com- 
pletion of  sin,  regarded  as  the  historical  beginning 
of  the  same  in  the  human  world.  This  is  proved  by 
the  continuation  of  the  first  sin  in  the  guilt-con- 
sciousness of  the  first  man,  by  his  self-deception  and 
self-hardening,  by  his  exculpations  and  his  crimina- 
tions. Most  fully  is  it  shown  in  the  announcement 
of  the  conflict  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  the  banishment  of  man 
from  Paradke,  and  in  the  fratricidal  murder  of  Cain, 
that  follow  so  soon  after.  Confronted  by  the  sim- 
ple greatness  and  clearness  of  our  tradition  of  the 
genesis  of  sin,  stand  the  most  diversely  varying 
views,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existent  ghost- 
ly fall  into  sin  (I'lato,  Origen,  Scheiling,  Stefl'cns, 
J.  Miiller),  of  the  pre-existent  corporeal  sinfulness 
(Rationalism,  R.  Rothe),  of  the  idealistic  origin  of 
the  conception  of  sin  in  the  element  of  repentance 
(Schleiermacher),  or  in  the  element  of  the  advancina 
consciousness  (Hegel),  or  of  its  monstrous  cosniiid 
ground  in  nature  (Martensen), — and  others  of  a  timi- 
lar  kind. 

6.  Sin,  Sinfulness — Original  Sin,  Our  hist  jry 
tells  us  plainly  that  sin  in  its  formal  relation  is,  be- 
fore all  things,  a  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
mand ;  whilst  in  its  material  relation  it  is  a  woundine 
of  the  proper  personal  life,  even  unto  death,  and,  ii 
consequence  thereof,  a  hostile  turr'iig  away  fr03 
God,  a  self-entanglement  in  the  love  iC  self  aud  ci 
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ihe  *orld,  as  flowing  from  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  : 
of  the  will  to  au  apparent  freedom  which  degenerates  i 
Into  bondage.  Tliat  sin,  after  it  becomes  fixed,  is 
especially  to  be  regarded  as  selfishness,  is  prominent- 
ly tavight  by  Zwingli ;  see  Farrago,  ^^AnTioiaiionitm 
bi  Genrsin  ex  ore  Zicingli,^''  p.  56  :  habeinus  nunc 
jfrvBvarlcationis  fontem,  <pt\avriav  videlicet^  hoc  esisui 
^iu»  amorem.  The  signs  of  the  sinfulness  {stcUus 
corruptionu)  that  come  in  with  sin  are  cleiriy  pre- 
Bent^^d  in  our  account.  At  its  proper  focus  appears 
the  conscioasness  of  guilt,  in  winch,  at  the  same 
time  with  alienation  from  God,  there  becomes  fixed 
the  dependence  on  the  sinful  appetite.  The  essential 
cause  is  the  vacuum  that  comes  into  the  soul,  the 
faihng  of  life  in  the  spirit,  the  physically  unbridled 
and  ungovemed  behavior  whereby  the  predominance 
is  given  to  the  flesh  over  the  power  of  the  spirit. 
Out  of  the  permanence  of  a  sinfulness  which  contra- 
dicts the  idea  as  well  as  the  origii)al  nature  of  man, 
there  comes  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  whose  point  of  gravity,  misap- 
prehended by  Pelagius,  Ues  in  the  organic  unity  of 
humanity,  but  whose  limitation,  moreover,  misappre- 
hended by  Augustine,  lies  in  the  personal,  voluntary, 
human  individuality.  On  the  one  side,  humanity  is 
no  more  an  atomistic  pile  of  spirit,  than  it  is  capable 
of  being  disintegrated  atomistically  into  its  isolated 
eiiLaings.  And  so,  again,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  no 
more  a  massa  in  the  general,  than  it  can  be  a  massa 
perdUionis.  The  whole  weight  of  the  orjranic  con- 
nection, as  it  appears  to  have  overwhelmed  the  born 
Cretin  (and  yet  not  wholly  so,  since  he  is  irrespon- 
sible according  to  the  measure  of  his  imbecility),  hath 
revealed  itself  in  the  fact,  that  the  burden  of  human 
guilt  has  fallen  on  the  sinless  Jesus.  The  whole  im- 
portance of  the  individual  freedom  of  choice  is,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  recognized  in  the  personal  posi- 
tion of  the  man  in  its  various  degrees  of  advance- 
ment from  the  lowest  step  of  the  human  gradation 
even  to  the  highest,  that  is,  the  holiness  of  Christ. 
Within  the  organic  connection,  which,  with  its  his- 
toriciil  curse,  winds  round  all,  there  still  remains 
room  for  the  contrast  between  good  and  evil  (Book 
of  Wisdom,  ch.  x.  1),  and  for  genealogies  of  blessing 
as  well  as  for  repeated  fa!ls,  or  special  genealogies 
of  the  curse.  This  contrast  connects  itself  with  the 
contrast  of  human  conduct  in  guilt  consciousness  and 
in  shame.  Shame  and  the  consciousness  of  sin  draw 
men  towards  God,  just  as  they  also  draw  them  from 
him.  On  this  it  depends  whether  the  man,  through 
the  aid  of  the  gratia  prcevenieus,  should  encourage 
himself  to  follow  the  drawings  of  God,  or  in  cowardly 
Bight  from  the  divine  penal  righteousness  should  give 
himself  up  to  an  unholy  repulsion. 

7.  The  First  Jwlgmeul^  and,  in  the  same  time,  the 
First  Pro./iise  of  Salvation.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  first  presented  judgment  of  God  remains 
the  type  for  all  following  judgments.  The  holy 
Scripture  does  not  separate  in  an  abstract,  dogmati- 
cal manner,  between  the  rule  of  the  divine  righteous- 
ness and  that  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy.  The 
judgments  of  God  which  avail  for  the  separation  of 
the  lost,  are  ever  the  purifying  and  the  deliveranL-e 
of  iht  elect.  For  the  judgments  of  God  are  tejmra- 
tiotut.  Thus  here,  they  separate  between  the  seed 
of  the  serpent  and  the  see<i  of  the  woman.  Farther 
»n,  there  is  a  separation  between  the  house  of  Noah 
and  the  first  lost  race.  Still  farther,  and  another 
takes  place  between  the  heathen  at  the  Babylonian 
tower-building,  and  Abraham  with  his  race,  the  heirs 
if  tn*'  blessing.     Jvext  it  was  between  the  unbeliev- 


ing Israelites  who  feU  in  the  desert,  and  the  preserren 
remnant  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Canaan. 
A  similar  crisis  is  made  by  the  Assyrian  and  Baby 
Ionian  captivities.  The  highest  and  le  deepest  cinsii 
is  presented  by  the  cross  of  Christ ;  ".■■.  Is  the  divisioa 
that  takes  place  between  the  believing  and  the  uiibe» 
lieviiig.  The  last  is  that  which  takes  place  at  th* 
end  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  judgment  that  divides  be- 
tween the  blessed  and  the  damned.  This,  then,  l» 
the  ground-reason  why  the  divine  promises,  and  tha 
beginnings  of  salvation,  break  forth  from  the  sen- 
tences of  judgment.  Such  is  the  case  here  in  th« 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  guilt  in  Paradise.  In 
the  very  front  stands  the  obscure  yet  mighty  pi-om- 
ise  of  the  so-tailed  protevangel.  Moreover,  the  pro* 
nunciation  of  judgment  against  the  woman  has  like- 
wise its  blessing  and  its  promise.  With  pain  shalt 
thou — bear  children  ;  this  curse  has  the  New  Testis 
ment  changed  into  a  blessing  (1  Tim.  ii.  15) ;  and  m 
it  is  with  her  dependence  upon  man  (Eph.  v.  22). 
The  judirment  pronounced  on  Adam  burdened  th« 
field  with  the  curse  of  thorns  and  thistles ;  but  thorns 
and  thistles  are  the  progenitors  of  the  rose  and  of  the 
wonderful  ccctus-flower.  The  primitive  sentence  of 
Adam  to  the  ha.-d  labor  of  his  life's  calling  is  become 
a  blessing  to  the  human  nice.  The  calling  and  th« 
labor  become  the  ground-forms  for  the  education  ot 
man  (Ps.  xc.  10).  And,  finally,  the  return  to  earih 
through  death  contains  not  only  a  judgment,  but 
also,  in  the  judgment,  the  prospect  of  deliverance 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  earthly  sojourn  (2  Cor.  v. 
8 ;  Philip.  L  23).  The  separation  of  man  from  the 
tree  of  life,  by  means  of  the  cherubim,  prevented  him 
from  looking  backwards  to  the  lost  paradise ;  it  im- 
pels him  to  look  forward,  and  to  aspire  to  the  new 
paradise  and  its  trees  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  The  ban- 
ishment from  Paradise  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
religion  of  the  future,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  tlie 
theocratic  faith  in  God  of  pious  Jews  (Heb.  xi.  8). 

The  protevangel,  moreover  (see  the  Exegetical  an- 
notations), contains  the  germ  of  all  later  Jle.^ianic 
prophecies  ;  therefore  is  it  so  universal,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  dark,  and  yet  so  striking  and  distinct  in 
its  fundamental  features.  As  the  ground  outUne  of 
the  future  of  salvation,  it  denotes:  1.  The  religious 
ethical  strife  between  good  and  evil  in  the  world, 
and  the  sensible  presentation  of  this  strife  through 
natural  contrasts — the  serpent,  the  woman.  2.  The 
concrete  form  of  this  strife  and  its  gradual  gene- 
alogical unfoldings:  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  the 
seed  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  children  of  e\il ;  the 
seed  of  the  good  and  the  children  of  salvation.  3. 
The  decision  to  be  expected  :  the  wounding  of  the 
woman's  seed  in  the  heel,  that  is,  in  his  human 
capability  of  suffering,  and  its  connection  with  the 
earth,  the  treading  down,  or  the  destruction,  not  of 
the  serpent's  seed  merely,  but  of  the  serpent  him 
self,  and  that  too  in  his  head,  the  very  centre  of  his 
life.  The  whole  is,  therefore,  the  prediction  of  an 
universal  conflict  for  salvation,  with  the  prospect  of 
victory.  From  this  basis  the  promise  proceeds  in 
ever-narrowing  circles,  until  it  passes  over  from  the 
general  seed  of  the  woman  to  the  ideal  seed,  and 
from  that  again  draws  out  in  ever-widening  circles, 
together  vith  the  self-unfolding  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Thereby,  too,  does  the  conception! 
of  the  promise  assume  an  ever  deeper  and  ricbef 
form. 

1.  General  promise  of  salvation. 

a.  The  posterity  of  the  woman:  battle  an4 
victory,  ch.  iiL  15, 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


b.  Noah  and  his  race :  rest  and  Sabbath, 
ch.  V.  29, 

e.  Shem  and  his  tabernacle,  Japhet  and  his 
enlargement:  the  name  of  God  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  ch.  ix.  26,  27. 

d  Abraham  and  his  race :  the  race  of  bless- 
ing, the  promised  land,  the  blessing  of  the 
nations,  ch.  xii.  2,  7  ;  xiii.  15,  16 ;  xv.  4 ; 
xvii.  2-5;  xviii.  10;  xxii.  15. 

«.  Isaac  and  his  descendants,  ch.  xv.  4  ;  xvii. 
19;  xxvi.  3,4. 

f.  Jacob.  His  blessing  and  his  dominion 
over  his  brother,  ch.  xxv.  23  ;   xxvii.  29. 

ff.  Judah   and  his  scepire :    prince  in  war, 
prince  of  peace,  ch.  xlix.  8. 
S  Typical  promise  of  the  Messiah:  Israel  and 
the  sacerdotal  kingdom,  Exod.  xix.  6.     The 
star  out  of  Jacob,  Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

a.  The  typical  prophet,  Deut.  xviii.  5. 

b.  The  typical  Levite,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9-11. 
e.  The  typical  king,  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 

8.  The  transition  from  the  typical  to  the  ideal 

promise  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Psahns. 
4.  Ideal  promise  of  the  Messiah. 


The  glorious  appearing. 

a.  The  ideal  Messiah.   Hosea,  Joel,  Amos. 

b.  The  ideal  Messiah  as  prophet,  priest,  and 
king.     Isaiah,  Micah. 

c.  The  ideal  Messianic  prophecy  and  the  ideal 
prophet.     Jeremiah. 

d.  The  ideal  high  priest.     EzekieL 

e.  The  ideal  king.     Daniel. 


The  conflict.  The  Christ  and  the  Antichrist. 
Apocalyptic  forms  in  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  with  isolated  examples  in  all  the  proph- 
ets, especially  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel. 


The  suffering  and  the  triumphant  Messiah,  Isaiah 
Uii. ;  Dan.  ii. ;  ch.  vii.  9,  25,  26;  Zach.  ix.-xiv. 

8.  The  earthly  calling  of  the  woman,  and  its  sub- 
jective form  (see  Exegetical  annotations). 

9.  The  earthly  calling  of  the  man,  and  its  objec- 
tive form  (see  Exegetical  annotations). 

10.  The  nature  of  the  vanity  to  which  the  crea- 
tion was  made  subject  in  hope  for  man's  sake  (Rom. 
Tiii.  18  ;  Lange's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  i.  p.  217  : 
Pelagianism ;  Dklitzsch,  p.  186).  Here,  however, 
we  must  disregard  the  theosophic  extravagances, 
p.  187,  for  example,  such  sayings  as  that  of  Jacob 
Bohme :  '*  rage  hath  got  the  upper  hand  and  made 
war  upon  the  government  above."  Here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  we  caimot,  in  a  purely  outward  way, 
as  DeUtzsch  and  Hofmann  have  done,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  God's  dwelling  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
(Delitzsch,  p.  177). 

11.  Death,  in  the  light  of  Paradise,  the  end  of 
pimishment ;  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  begin- 
ning of  redemption  (1  Cor.  xv.  55).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  separate  judgments  upon  the 
won>iin  and  the  man  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  com- 
mon judgment  upon  both.  DeUtzsch  finds  it  worthy 
of  note  that  the  divine  sentence  says  nothing  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  "  But  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture,'' he  says,  "  knows  nothing  of  any  immortality 
f(roun  Jed  in  the  nature  of  the  soul "  (p.  190),  there- 


fore  their  dona  superaddtia,   gifts   superadded    ia 
Paradise !     See  to  the  contrary,  Acts  xvii.  28. 

12.  The  banishment  from  Paradise  was  in  a 
special  sense  a  sending  forth  to  rhe  cultivation  of 
the  field  (see  the  Exegetical  explanations).  The 
divine  clothing  of  the  first  man.  The  doctrine  of 
Gratia  jircBveniens  (see  Lange's  "Dogmatics"). 
The  clothing  of  man  referred  back  to  the  divine 
revelation  and  regulation.  And  yet  we  cannot,  on 
this  account,  say  with  Delitzsch,  that  "  a  pure  deligh 
in  the  beauty  of  the  divine-formed  human  figure  il 
now  no  more  possible ;  that  nakedness  is  full  of  ein 
and  tempting  to  sin."  If  this  is  so  then  all  pure 
interest  in  the  human  beauty  has  become  impos- 
sible. 

13.  The  cherubim.  See  the  Exegetical  explana- 
tions. 

14.  The  disclosure  of  a  spirit-world.  With  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  there  is  also  disclosed  to  the 
human  consciousness  the  demoniac  deep  of  its  being 
Man  has  entered  the  spirit- world,  he  has  partaken  of 
its  knowledge,  and  has  now  the  first  foreboding  look 
into  the  angel-world,  and  the  world  of  fallen  spirits 
("  Dogmatics,"  p.  550).  In  this  place,  too,  the  Scrip- 
ture opens  up  to  us  a  glimpse  of  a  spirit-world 
created  before  man.  Especially  is  there  introduced 
the  doctiine  of  the  angels,  although  we  must  not 
regard  the  cherubim  as  personal  primarily,  but  only 
as  symbolical  angel-forms. 

1 5.  That  with  the  judgment  of  God  upon  man, 
that  ia,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  paradisaical  covenant, 
God's  covenant  of  grace  begins,  is  perceived  with 
especial  clearness  by  Cocceius :  Summa  doctrincp.  de 
fader c  et  testamento  dei,  1648.  Correctly  has  Zwin- 
gli  laid  stress  upon  the  idea,  that  the  promise  of 
salvation,  as  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  carries  us  back 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  up  to  them  there  extend 
ed  a  retroacting  power  of  redemption. 

16.  The  divine  appearings  in  Paradise  form  the 
point  of  commencement  for  all  theophanies  before 
Christ,  and,  as  such,  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
actual  incarnation  (or  man-becoming)  of  God  in 
Christ.  They  are,  however,  to  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  typical  pre-representations  of  the  same,  and  aa 
having  had,  therefore,  in  the  idea  of  Christ,  their 
principle.  Compare  Kkil,  p.  55,  where,  however, 
the  vision-side  of  the  theophanies  does  not  appear 
to  be  properly  appreciated. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PEACTICAI. 

See  the  Utei-ature  of  which  a  catalogue  is  before 
^ven,  and  the  remarks.  Doctrinal  and  EthicaL 
Homilies  on  the  whole  section  under  the  general 
point  of  view :  Paradise  lost,  or  the  fall,  or  the 
origin  of  sin  and  evil,  or  the  solemn  beginning  of 
human  history,  or  the  origin  of  tlie  earthly  order  of 
things,  or  the  first  disclosure  of  a  spirit-world  and 
the  connection  between  the  spirit-world  and  the 
human,  or,  finally,  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  that  is,  the  gospel. — The  end  of  the  paradisa- 
ical covenant,  the  beginning  of  the  covenant  of 
redemption. — The  beginning  of  the  revelation  oi 
preventing  grace,  or  the  gratia  pr(eveniins. — Tb* 
first  history  of  sin  and  judgment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  history  of  punishment  and  of  com- 
passion.— The  call  to  humanity:  onwards.  1.  The 
ideal  progress  (directed  towards  the  image  of  God 
in  the  obedience  of  life).  2.  The  false  progress  (y« 
shall  become    as    gods).     8.    The    health-bringing 
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progress  (on  the  field  and  in  death,  yet  still  towards 
tbc  redemption). — Religion  in  its  relations  to  the 
worid-time  :  1.  A  very  ancient  reminiscence  (knowl- 
edge of  the  original  destiny,  and  a  knowledge  of 
sin  back  to  the  fall  and  beyond).  2.  A  religion  of 
the  present  as  made  clear  in  our  history  through 
God's  word.  3.  A  religion  of  the  future  in  a  special 
tense,  as  consisting  in  the  prospect  of  the  future 
salvation. — Particular  teetiotix  and  vertex.  Vers. 
1-13  :  The  sin  and  the  guilt  Vers.  1-6:  The  fall : 
•.  the  temptation  of  the  serpent ;  b  the  sinful  look- 
ing of  the  wife ;  c.  the  seduction  of  the  man. — The 
threefold  origin  of  sin. — The  serpent  the  instrument 
and  the  form  of  the  devil's  temptation :  1.  Tiie 
demoniac  subtlety  of  the  evil  one  in  its  beastly 
grounding.  2.  The  tempting  words;  lying  peiver- 
aons  of  the  truth. — The  probation  and  the  tempta- 
tion.— The  murderer  from  the  beginning  (John  viii. 
44). — The  elements  of  the  temptation :  lies,  hate, 
death,  in  contrast  to  truth,  love,  nnd  life, — The 
progress  of  sin's  development  from  the  first  evil 
doubt  to  the  completed  evil  act. — The  mongrel  du- 
plicity of  sin  as  it  f)erverts  truth  into  lies:  1.  The 
question  pious  in  form,  yet  to  evil  in  the  doubt 
implied.  2.  The  element  of  truth  and  the  lies  in 
the  promise  :  ye  shall  be  as  gods. — How  sin  perverts 
the  human  relations :  It  makes  out  of  tlie  obedioit 
wife  a  directress  of  the  husband-  out  of  the  helper  a 
temptress,  out  of  marriage  a  fountain  of  misclue^ 
out  of  the  man's  call  to  watcrifulness  an  easy  cor- 
ruptibility, out  of  Paradise  itself  a  state  of  guilt. — 
&n  as  seen  in  the  fall,  or  the  mournful  effects  of 
the  first  sin:  1.  The  guilt  and  the  guilt-conscious- 
ness. 2.  The  divine  judgment  suspended  over  them 
and  the  punishment  inflicted. — Tlie  features  of  the 
sinful  tendency  in  the  conduct  of  the  first  man  after 
the  fall :  evil  terror,  blinding  loss  of  love,  &c. — The 
evil  conscience  and  its  fears. — The  ground-ft-ature 
in  the  calamity  of  human  sin :  the  mingling  and 
eonfasion  of  sin  and  evil,  in  that,  1.  evil  is  made 
to  become  sin,  2.  sin  becomes  naked  evil ;  therefore 
the  red -mptiun,  that  is,  the  separation  between  sin 
and  evil  (cros.s). — The  imperfect  confession,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  through  the  grace  of  God,  %  turning 
back  towards  spiritual  health.  How  God's  compas- 
sion brings  the  first  man  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
confes.'^ion. — God's  righteousness  in  his  first  judg- 
ment :  1.  The  arraignment ;  2.  the  consequences 
of  the  judgment-deed ;  3.  the  appointment  of  pun- 
ishment according  to  the  guilt ;  4.  the  division  of 
the  one  common  judgment  into  its  separate  .sen- 
tences.— The  revelation  of  God's  grace  in  his  judg- 
ment.— The  first  gospel :  1.  The  root  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  promises  of  salvation ;  2.  of  the  New 
Testament  gospel  itself;  3.  of  the  history  of  the 
idngdom  of  God,  and  of  the  announcemaots  of  the 
end  of  the  world. — The  sorrows  of  the  woman  in 
their  connection  with  sin  and  sinfulness  of  the 
woman. — The  sorrows  of  the  man  in  their  connec- 
tion with  the  sin  and  sinfulness  of  the  man. — The 
•offering  of  one  party,  a  suffering  also  of  the  other. 
— How  every  human  calling  has  its  own  soecial 
burden,  or  its  conflict  with  its  own  .special  cur-e. — 
The  blessing  in  the  curse. — ^The  humiliation  of  the 
kcman  race  the  pre-condition  of  its  exaltation. — 
The  loss  of  Pamdise  a  sending  forth  into  the  world. 
— The  divine  preparation  of  man  for  his  state  of 
exile. — The  looking  back  of  man  to  Paradise,  a 
beholding  of  the  cherubim  and  of  the  flaming  sword 
of  an  indignant  righteousness. — With  the  separation 
from  the  outer  tree  of  life  the  protevan^el  becomes 


the  germ  of  a  new  tree  of  life  for  them  ai  d  theL 
race. — The  prospect  of  the  first  man  in  tht  fuiuit 
according  to  its  signification  for  u<  :  1.  A  piospecl 
of  immeasurable  sorrow,  and  yet,  2.  a  prospect  o! 
an  endless  hope. 

Starks  : — Ver.  1 .  Lcthkr  :  So  did  the  devil  draw 
and  tear  them  from  the  word  of  God.  As  long  ac 
the  word  s  ood  in  their  heart,  so  long  was  the  Ufa 
and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance. — Ver.  3.  Vul- 
gate :  N^e  forte  moriamini.  Were  this  the  true 
sense  of  the  words.  Eve  must  have  already  treatea 
the  sentence  of  deith  as  sometliing  most  uncertain. 
— Ver.  4.  It  was  a  great  .-in  tliat  Eve  turned  away 
from  God  and  his  word,  and  listened  to  the  devil ; 
but  it  (vas  a  much  gi  eater  that  she  fell  in  with  the 
devU,  who  gave  God  the  lie,  and  as  it  were  struck 
at  him  with  his  fist.-. — Ver.  5.  Sat  .n  ti  e  first  author 
and  predecessor  of  Andchrist,  who  is  a  dL-puting 
ailversary  and  exal  eth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God  or  worsidpped  (2  Thess.  iL  4 ;  Dan.  xL 
3o). — Behold  now,  in  the  mid<t  of  the  fair  Paradise 
there  appears  a  cr.ifty  and  poisonous  serpent  !  It 
is  here,  it  may  bo  even  by  thy  side.  Be  on  thy 
gu;ird  against  it  (Sirach  xxi.  2).  Unbelief  and 
doubt  of  God's  word  are  the  sins  by  which  the  devil 
at  first  sought  lo  cast  men  down  (Matt.  iv.  :i)  Hast 
thou  alnady  obiained  the  victory  over  the  devil? 
be  not  too  secure. — The  word  of  the  Lord  is  truth, 
but  that  of  the  d  vil  is  lies. — Lakge  :  The  conceits 
of  "opened  eyes,"  and  of  some  strange  wisdom,  are 
the  snares  wheieby  Satan  espec'ally  se-ks  to  stum- 
ble the  learned. — Ver  6.  Lust  of  the  flesh,  lust  of 
tiie  eye,  pi  ide.  The  garment  of  righteousness  and 
holiness  was  pit  offi — ^The  fig-leaves.  It  is  not  yet 
proved  that  they  were  fig-lea ves  ihit  Eve  gave  to 
her  husband.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  twigs  aa 
well  as  Iciives. — Untiuiely  cuiiosity  brings  commonly 
great  sorrow  of  heart. — God  is  not  the  cause  of 
man's  fall. — The  guile  and  cozening  of  woman  can 
often  entice  the  strongest  men  (Jud.  ivL  15). — Man 
is  ever  se  l<ing  fig-leaves  to  bide  his  shame  and 
cover  hi<  sins,  but  they  are  ever  visible  to  the  all- 
seeii  g  eyes  of  God  (i  Ssim.  iv.  15). — Ver.  8.  The 
interpreting  "  the  voice  of  God,"  of  the  thunder. — 
Parallel  of  the  Garden  of  .\dam  and  the  Garden  of 
Christ :  1.  Adam's  sleep  in  P.iradise  and  his  gain, 
the  wife ;  Christ's  death-sleep  in  the  gai  den  of 
Joseph,  and  itj»  fruit  in  the  resurn  ction,  his  bride 
the  church.  2.  In  Paradi.se  Adam  was  bou.id  with 
the  cords  of  the  devil ;  in  Gethsemane  Christ  was 
bound,  to  free  the  human  race  from  their  imprison- 
ment. 3.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  sin  began  ;  in 
another  garden  was  it  buried  in  Christ's  grave.— 
Ver.  9.  LuTHKR :  Adam  and  Eve  are  ruined  in  them- 
selves,  they  c;in  iio  longer  help  themselves,  they  are 
forsaken  of  all  creatures ;  the  reason  can  form  no 
other  judgment  than  that  there  is  no  help  for  them 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Yet  here,  from  this  very  ex- 
ample, may  we  learn  that  God  will  help  though  we 
may  be  forsaken  of  all  cn-aiures.  And  yet  He  give! 
.-uch  help  only  for  his  Son's  sake,  whom  even  here 
He  lias  promised  to  send  to  the  human  race,— God 
called  to  Adam.  Langk:A  proof  of  the  pre-enii- 
nency  of  the  male  ses,  and,  therefore,  also,  of  the 
higher  obligation  which  Adam  had  laid  upon  him, 
not  to  follow  his  wife  into  evil,  but  rather  to  hold 
her  back. — Though  God  a  long  time  winks  at  the 
sinner,  and  keeps  silence  in  respect  to  his  sins,  yet 
a',  the  right  time  do-  s  He  let  him  hear  his  voice,  and 
seeks  to  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep. — Ver.  13.  Sf 
it  ever  goes;  disobedience  follows  unbelief  ii.  al 
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the  faculties  and  members  of  men;  after  this  comes 
concealment,  exculpation,  and,  perhaps,  apology  for 
Bin ;  finally,  man  complains  of  God  and  would  make 
him  the  cause  of  his  sins.  A  frightened  conscience 
4ver  mistakes  itself  the  worst  (Wisdom  of  Soloniou 
xviL  12).  Man  never,  God  always,  has  the  blame 
(Jer.  ii.  35). — Ver.  15.  Luther:  Christ  crushes  the 
serpent's  head,  that  is,  his  kingdom  of  death,  sin,  and 
hell;  the  devil  bites  him  in  the  heel,  that  is,  he  slays 
and  tortures  him  and  his  in  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  7). 
Since  the  woman  sinned  first  (1  Tim.  ii.  14),  so  is 
she  also  here  named  first,  and  first  assured  of  the 
gospel.  Therefore  here,  also,  to  this  proud  and 
mighty  foe,  and  for  his  greatest  ignominy  and 
shame,  there  is  opposed,  not  Adam  specially,  al- 
though he  is  not  excluded,  but,  in  preference,  the 
weaker  vessel.  Such  a  piercing  of  the  heel  is  more 
largely  described  Psalm  xxii. ;  Isaiah  liii.  Among 
other  places  this  first  gospel  is  described  in  the  ex. 
Psalm  ;  also  in  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  John  xiv.  30 ;  Col.  i. 
13,  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  1  John  iii.  8 ;  Rev.  xii.  4,  5. — 
Ver.  16.  The  experience  here  described  was  that  of 
Rachel,  Thamar,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Eli,  and  the 
wife  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20).  [The  question 
whether  Mary  was  born  without  pain  is  one  that  does 
not  pertain  to  our  salvation  ;  individuals  may  affirm 
whilst  others  deny  it.] — Ver.  19.  Since  human 
nature,  through  sin,  is  so  frail  and  pei  ishablo,  it  is 
a  good  and  wise  act  of  God,  that  he  lets  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body  continue  for  so  long  a  time, 
even  to  the  reunion  and  resurrection  that  is  to 
endure. — It  is  a  great  consolation  for  women  in 
child-bearing  that  their  pains  before,  and  during, 
and  after  the  birth,  are  laid  upon  them  by  God.  He 
who  smites  can  also  heal  again  (Col.  iii.  1 8  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  1).  Man,  fear  not  death,  but  keep  the  thought, 
rather,  that  it  is  ordained  by  the  Lord  of  all  flesh 
(Sirach  xli.  4). — Ver.  20.  In  view  of  the  death  in- 
curred, the  woman  might  rather  have  been  called 
the  dead,  and  the  mother  of  the  dead.  Her  having 
been  called  by  Adam  havah  {Eve),  the  living  and  the 
mother  of  the  living,  is  grounded  on  the  foregoing 
promise  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  iii.  35). — It  is  a  con- 
Aolation  for  the  poor  and  the  low,  that  God  clothed 
our  first  parents  with  skins. — As  often  as  thou 
puttest  off  thy  garments,  think  on  Jesus  Christ's  coat 
of  righteousness,  and  aspire  that  thou  mtiyest  be 
clothed  therewith  (Is.  Ixi.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  17,  18 ;  Rom. 
xiii.  14). — [Adam  is  become  like  one  of  us  ;  here  is 
indicated  his  justification,  the  justitia  imputata.'\ — 
Ver.  23.  The  punishment  here  declared  was  also 
benevolently  intended ;  for  though  it  is  bitter  to 
man  to  obtain  his  food  from  the  labor  of  the  field, 
still  does  this  labor,  while  it  supports  him,  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  his  health,  and  to  his  avoidance 
of  many  sins,  such  as  those  that  proceed  from  idle- 
ness.— Ver,  24.  Paradise  was  an  imnge:  1.  Of  the 
kingdom  of  grace;  2.  of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
The  tree  of  life  pre-eminently  typifies  Christ. — Com- 

E)ari8ons  between  Adam  and  Christ.  —  Agriculture 
B  holy. — 0  man,  what  art  thou  ?  Earth,  and  again 
to  become  earth.  Bethink  thee  oft  and  diligently 
of  this ;  (SO  shall  every  proud  thought  be  gone. 
The  earthly  joy  has  ceased,  yet  still  we  have  a  heav- 
enly. 

Valer.  Herbkrger:  Magnolia  Dei:  Ye  shall 
not  die  at  all ;  that  was  the  first  lie  in  the  world ; 
the  devil  told  it ;  therefore  Christ  rightly  calls  him 
a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  (John  viii. 
♦4). — "I  vras  afraid."  That  wa.«  the  first  lamenta- 
tUm  in  the  world,  and  came  from  rin. — 0  bow  often 


must  (ve,  poor  men,  now  say  with  Eve,  the  serpen 
beguiled  me  1 

Schroder:  Every  creature  created  for  endlea* 
perfectibility  is  also  exposed  to  corruption  (Job  iv, 
18  ;  XV.  14).  Some  would  place  the  fall  of  angels  in 
ch.  i.,  between  ver  1  an3  ver.  2,  since  they  eu|)po8e 
an  original  creation  in  ver.  1,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  the  spirits  in  the  same,  would  read  in- 
stead of  the  words,  "  the  earth  was  waste,"  etc.,  ver 
2,  "  the  earth  became  waste."  Others  look  for  the 
angel-fall  in  the  intimation  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  account  of  the  second  day's  work  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  "  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 
To  others  again,  by  reason  of  ch.  i.  31,  the  time  im- 
mediately after  the  completed  world-creation  seems 
more  suitable  for  this.  And  some  fathers,  again, 
bring  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels  into  connection  with 
the  temptation  of  man,  meaning  that  the  former  hap- 
pened by  means  of  the  latter  (ch.  iii.  14).  God  bears, 
with  inexpressible  long-suffering,  the  devil  and  his 
kingdom,  because  to  him  the  good  and  right  of  the 
development,  even  in  its  perversion,  is  a  holy  tiling 
The  good  is  not  to  be  forced.  God's  power  and  love 
bears  now  the  unfolding  of  the  creaturely  life,  edu- 
cates it  freely  and  gradually. — Vers.  1-6.  Hkrder: 
Eve  knew  not  yet  that  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent 
was  an  evil  subtlety ;  it  was  to  her  only  shrewdness 
and  cunning.  She  took  the  serpent  for  her  tutor. 
The  serpent  turns  it  all  round,  makes  the  prohibition 
greater  than  the  gifts,  or  allows  her  only  to  hear  the 
former.  The  sly  attack  of  Satan  is  directed  against 
the  spiritual  citadel  of  the  soul,  against  faith  in  God ; 
since  with  faith  obedience  stands  or  falls.  Matt.  iv. 
3  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  19).  The  lusts  follow  after  of  them- 
selves.— Vers.  6,  1.  Luther:  Unbelief  is  the  primi- 
tive cause  and  source  of  all  sin,  and  whenever  the 
devil  can  succeed,  either  in  getting  away  the  word 
from  the  heart,  or  in  falsifying  it,  and  thus  bringing 
the  soul  to  unbelief,  he  can  easily  do  in  the  end  what 
he  pleases.  Such  subtlety  and  wickedness  follow  all 
false  teachers,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  good, 
would  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  God,  blind- 
ing them  to  his  word,  or  painting  before  them  another 
god  who  has  no  existence.  VVhencver,  therefore, 
God's  word  is  changed  or  falsified,  then,  as  Moses 
says  in  his  song,  do  there  come  in  new  gods,  which 
our  fathers  never  reverenced.  He  would  have  man 
regard  his  service  to  God  as  servile  bondage,  in  or- 
der, by  deluding  him  with  the  phantom  of  his  own 
proper  sovereignty,  to  make  him  the  slave  of  sin.  and, 
in  this  way,  like  himself.  This  gives  us  a  glimpse, 
perhaps,  of  the  cause  of  Satan's  ruin.  Through  the 
desire  of  sovereignty  it  may  be  that  he  himself  be- 
came a  fallen  being, — Rambach  :  The  learned  snap 
at  such  doubts  of  God's  word  as  the  cat  snaps  at  the 
mouse,  r^arding  them  as  most  excellent  dainties, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  feeding  on  death.  Out  of  envy 
must  the  prohibition  have  flowed ;  thus  would  he 
make  God  to  be  Satan  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  ii.  24), 
and  himself  to  be  God.  Satan's  promise  begins  like 
God's  threatening :  "  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,"  etc. 
— Baco:  Man  allowed  himself  to  fancy  that  the  com- 
mand and  prohibition  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of 
good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  must  have  theii 
own  principles  and  beginnings,  and  so  he  luMs  aftei 
a  knowledge  of  these  fancied  principles,  that  he  may 
be  no  more  dependent  on  God's  revealed  will,  bui 
only  on  himself  and  his  own  proper  light  rather  tlian 
on  God.  Pride  has  overthrown  itself  (that  is,  Satan). 
His  words  invite  to  a  false  self-sufficiency,  and  to  a 
bold  independence ;  be  preaches  rebellion,  his  moa 
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Interior  being. — Hkrdkr  :  Thoug'i  here  an  apple  lay, 
and  tut.  c  the  death,  whilst  in  God's  hauds  the  bal- 
uice  hung  suspended,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  subtle, 
casuistical  reasoning,  down  weighed  the  apple ;  the 
fight  word  die  flew  up,  and  iu  the  apple  Eve  saw 
nothing  less  than  divinity.  No  tree  in  all  the  garden 
round  had  a  look  so  fair  or  so  desirable  to  the  woman 
as  the  one  forbidden-  Now  is  her  unbelief  decided. 
— The  same  :  To  lust  after.  To  have  the  soul  over- 
powered by  the  senses,  to  be  allured  or  fascinated,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  fluttering  or  throbbing  agitation.  No 
longer  in  thy  control ;  they  are  beyond ;  the  soul  is 
off  to  the  other  side;  thou  vMt,  thou  must  away  to 
thy  parted  self,  which  dwells  there  in  the  beloved 
fruit  Wherefore,  at  first,  an  inward  selfish  turning 
away  of  the  soul  from  that  divine  conformity  which 
sustains  its  destination  to  a  higher  godlikeness, 
Prvie  and  sdf -sufficiency.  Of  this  inner  state  the 
origin  appears  as  unbeUef  in  God's  word,  and,  there- 
by, as  an  erroneous  or  superstitious  belief  in  an  un- 
known being.  Desire  follows  the  tickling  of  the 
sense.  The  first  female  sinner  becomes,  after  Sa- 
tan's fashion,  the  first  temptress. — Krcmmacher  :  In 
the  first  sin  lie  concealed  the  three  cardinal  sins,  lust 
of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eye,  and  pride  (that  is,  of  un- 
righteous coveting  of  possession,  enjoyment,  and 
power. — (Concerning  the  time  when  the  fall  took 
place,  see  p.  47). — Ver.  7.  By  experience,  alas  !  did 
they  become  aware  that  what  they  had  lost  was  the 
good,  that  that  into  which  they  had  fallen  was  the 
evil. — They  would  have  become  lords,  like  God,  and 
now  they  are  no  longer  masters  even  of  their  own 
bodies.  Man  fell  towards  evening.  At  this  season, 
in  later  times,  the  paschal  lambs  were  slain  as  types 
of  Christ  (Exod.  xii.  16).  Their  hiding  under  the  trees 
in  the  garden  stands  parallel  to  their  making  them- 
selves aprons.  What  the  one  was  in  the  small,  the 
same  was  the  other  in  the  greater,  account.  The  one 
betr.iys  their  ignorance  of  the  great  power  and  depth 
of  sin,  tlie  other  their  lost  knowledge  of  the  ononipo- 
tence  and  omniscience  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxix. ;  Sirach 
xIt.  2  ;  Book  of  Wisdom  xviL  10-13).  Both  are  a 
symbol  and  a  sign  of  their  falling  away,  and,  there- 
with, of  tlieir  shame.  Both,  moreover,  are  a  symbol 
and  a  sign  of  their  divine  original,  and,  therewith, 
of  a  glimmering  hope  of  redemption  from  the  body 
of  death.  Satan  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  himself ; 
Satan  does  not  hide  himself  before  God. — Vers.  9-13. 
The  voice  of  God  still  reaches  the  sinner  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
7—13).  Adam  and  Eve  show  themselves  in  their 
pure  sin-nakedness.  Dissatisfied  with  and  unjust 
towards  his  nearest  friend  and  towards  his  God, — 
they  who  before  had  been  his  joy  and  his  desire, — so 
does  sinner  complain  of  sinner,  yea,  of  God  himself, 
on  account  of  his  free  ordaining  and  his  very  kind- 
ness (Lam.  iii  39 ;  Ps.  xviiL  27). — Lcther  :  God 
calls  to  Adam,  since  to  him  alone  had  come  the  word 
of  God,  on  the  sixth  day,  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.  As,  therefore,  he  alone  had  heard  the  com- 
mand of  God,  so  is  he  the  firat  summoned  to  judg- 
ment. The  most  loving  gifts  of  God  (ch.  ii  18,  20) 
become  an  occasion  to  the  sinner,  and  are  used  as 
weapons  against  the  giver.  Sin  loosens  all  bands, 
even  the  most  excellent  and  the  most  holy.  He  calls 
licr  no  longer,  my  wife. — Vers.  14,  15.  Lcthkr  :  He 
calls  not  ujion  the  serpent ;  he  asks  him  no  questions 
respecting  sins  that  are  past ;  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  bring  him  to  repentance ;  but  he  is  condemned 
on  the  spot  (It  would  appear  from  this,  that  a  pre- 
tio'is  full  of  Satan  is  already  here  supposed.) — 
RanxMACUSR:  Alter  its  work  is  finished,  Uien  is  lost 


divested  of  its  garment  of  light,  then  does  it  appem 
in  its  true  form  of  a  sneaking,  earth-eating  worm, 
ever  crawling  upon  its  belly.  He  shall  be  given  up 
(for  that  is  the  force  of  the.  language  as  applied  t« 
Satan)  to  the  most  extreme  contempt,  to  the  deepest 
shame  and  d^radation,  and  shall  become,  in  all  re- 
spects, Uke  a  serpent,  etc,  until,  at  last,  he  is  cast 
into  the  fiery  lake.  There  is  a  difference  between  tb« 
fallen  man  and  the  fallen  angel ;  the  former  is  lyuigly 
seduced,  tl  e  latter  is  the  lying  seducer ;  the  one  be- 
comes evil  from  without ;  the  other  is  the  author  of 
evil  from  himself.  The  fiend  has  struck  us  only  on 
the  heel ;  therefore  shall  his  head  be  crushed:  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicts  are  curable ;  the  wounds  in- 
fl  cted  on  him  must  bring  him  unto  death. — Vers. 
16-19.  The  desire  becomes  a  burden.  Through 
pain  does  lust  revenge  itself  upon  the  senses  ;  and 
yet  too,  immediately  on  these  pains  there  follows 
great  joy  (John  xvi.  21).  With  gentle  force  would 
the  wife  rule  and  mislead  the  man  to  sin.  There- 
fore is  she  cast  into  subjection,  into  a  state  of  con- 
stant dependence  upon  the  nu\n.  The  field  upon  the 
small  scale  is  a  speaking  symbol  of  man's  earthly 
condition  on  the  greater.  Adam's  tran.<gression  was 
a  breaking  of  the  whole  ten  commandments  taken 
together  (then  follows  the  manner  iu  which  this  is 
deduced,  p.  63). — Ver.  20.  Here,  as  earlier,  the  wife 
has  her  name  from  the  man.  In  a  similar  maimer 
does  the  wife,  at  the  present  day,  exchange  the  pater- 
nal name  for  that  of  the  man. — Lcthkk  :  It  is  the 
world,  moreover,  that  in  these  signs  of  wretciiednesa 
becomes  mad  and  foolish  ;  for  who  can  easily  tell 
how  much  of  care  and  expense  people  incur  on  ac- 
count of  clothing  ?  Were  the  self-made  and  fig-leaf 
aprons  a  figure  of  our  own  righteousness,  which  ex- 
poses more  than  it  covers  our  nakedness,  so  are  the 
clothing  made  of  skins  the  symbols  of  the  rights 
eousness  which  comes  through  the  life,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  death  of  the  Redeemer  and  Mediator  (Is. 
Ixi.  10  ;  Rev.  iii.  17,  18).  A  sharp  contrast  that  be- 
tween the  first  Adam  who  would,  robber  like,  demand 
of  God,  and  the  second  Adam,  who  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  like  God  (PhiL  iu  6).  God  now  un- 
dertakes the  charge  of  the  garden.  Earlier  it  was 
to  be  guarded  bi/  men ;  now  it  is  to  be  guarded 
against  them. — "There  came  the  day  of  salvation.  It 
opened  again  the  door  to  the  fair  Paradise. 

Gerlach  :  The  immediate  consequence  of  the 
fall  is  the  awaking  the  feeling  of  shame,  that  is,  the 
consciousness  that  now  the  spirit,  torn  away  firom 
God,  can  no  more  have  power  over  the  flesh.  In 
this  feeling  of  shame  the  awakened  conscience  now 
clothes  itself;  it  is  the  fear  that  would  hide  from  God, 
who  now  appears  as  an  adversary.  The  devil,  whose 
corporeal  appearance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
ure (and  which,  therefore,  may  be  generally  said  to 
be  impossible), — what  constrained  him  to  s{)eak 
through  the  beast?  It  (that  is,  the  serpent)  took 
advantage  of  man's  divinely  imparted  consciousness, 
that  he  was  destined  to  a  higher  godlikeness,  in 
which  he  should  attain  to  perfect  security  against 
every  temptation  ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  blind- 
ing him  by  a  deceptive  appe:i  ranee,  giving  him  a 
false  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  this  godlikeness  in  the 
freedom  of  choice  (that  is,  an  apparent  freedom),  j 
Tiie  origin  of  sin  lies,  therefore,  not  in  the  sensitir  j 
ity,  as  this  history  shows,  but  in  the  spiritual  aspi 
ration  after  a  false  self-sufficiency,  independent  of 
God. 

AuGDSTiHS :  After  they  were  fallen  out  of  th«ii 
1  lordly  state,  and  the  body  had  now  received   inui 
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Itsjilf  a  sickly  and  death-bearing  concupiscence,  even 
then,  ill  the  midst  of  the  ,^  ^ishment,  the  rational 
soul  gave  witness  to  its  noble  origin,  and  was  ashamed 
of  its  beastly  inclination.  Still,  behind  this  feeling 
of  shame,  it  evidently  seeks  to  hide  the  guilt  of  dis- 
obedience. The  first  sin  shows  itself  immediately  as 
I  J»e  mother  of  a  new  one.  Instead  of  acknowledging 
'  his  guilt,  Adam  puts  it  upon  the  woman,  yea,  even 
upon  God  himself,  when  he  adds  the  words,  "  whom 
thsu  gavest  to  me  for  a  companion."  The  woman 
carries  it  on  in  the  same  way  of  sinful  exculpation. 
At  that  time,  the  labor  of  the  field  afforded  the  sin- 
gle example  of  man's  outward  calling  upon  the  earth; 
on  every  condition,  nevertheless,  on  every  calling,  on 
every  occupation  of  earth,  is  laid  the  curse,  that  is, 
great  necessity  and  tribulation,  great  vanity  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  most  painful  toil.  Since  that 
time,  moreover,  a  great  change  has  passed  upon  na- 
ture. The  death  of  the  body  is  the  visible  emblem 
and  type  of  the  everlasting  destruction.  It  is  the 
dark  curtain  hung  before  the  world  beyond,  and 
which,  to  the  unconverted  sinner,  covers  nothing  else 
than  hopeless  misery. 

Lisco,  B.  1 :  It  is  no  less  Satanic  when  Satan  uses 
language  respecting  God's  word  and  revelation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. — 
Sin  from  sin. — In  place  of  wretched  lies,  man  ought 
to  confess ;  in  place  of  sinful  exculpation  he  ought  the 
more  to  seek  forgiveness. — Calweb,  Handbook : 
Christ  the  serpent-crusher.  Ver.  19  :  Here,  too, 
again,  are  punishment  and  redemption.  Ver.  20 : 
Man  clothed  in  the  skins  of  slain  beasts  ;  how  solemn 
now  to  him  is  death  thus  contemplated  ! — As  in  ver. 
5,  the  beginning  of  prophecy,  so  in  ver.  21,  the  be- 
ginning of  sacrifice. — Comparison  of  the  three  first 
chapters  in  the  Bible  with  the  last. — ^Bums£N  :  [The 


true  tree  of  life  is  the  knowledge  of  limitations,  that 
is,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  natural  world,  elc. 
And  this  tree  would  grow  ever  more  in  Paradise  (?), 
The  limitation  of  the  law  (positive  law)  lay  rather  io 
the  tree  of  knowledge.]  The  nature-side  of  the 
figure  is  the  great  historical  event  that  laid  waste 
every  territory  of  the  Ciirth,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously blessed,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitants  to 
wander  forth  to  other  lands.  Every  word  must  b" 
taken  as  the  indication  of  a  great  igneous  phenome- 
non in  nature.  Natural  science  has  recognized  in 
those  regions  the  effects  of  such  an  old  volcanic 
power,  though  faUing  in  the  historical  time.  The  old 
traditions  of  the  Bactains,  too,  seem  to  speak  of  the 
upheaving  of  the  mountains,  when  they  tell  us  that 
the  evil  spirit  of  their  fathers  made  the  lovely  cli- 
mate almost  if  not  wholly  uninhabitable  by  reason 
of  the  shuddering  cold. — MiCHOw  ("  The  Primitive 
History  of  the  Human  Race,"  1858) :  The  fall 
We  distinguish  three  degrees  :  1.  The  preparation  ; 
2.  the  carrying  out ;  3.  the  nearest  effects. — Taubb 
("  Sermon  on  Genesis,"  1855):  Marriage.  1.  How  it 
was  established  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  2.  what 
changes  it  underwent  in  consequence  of  the  fall ;  3. 
how  it  is  again  restored  by  Christ. — How  Adam  is 
the  type  and  an  antitype  of  Christ :  1.  Wherein  we 
see  the  type  ;  2.  wherein  the  antitype. — The  history 
of  the  fall :  1.  How  exactly  it  represents  the  way  sin 
takes  in  all  men ;  2.  how  it  predicts,  moreover,  the 
way  that  grace  takes  in  us. — W,  Hoffmann  ("  Voices 
of  the  Watchmen  in  the  Old  Testament,"  1856): 
The  primitive  word  of  the  divine  promise  (ver.  15). 
It  brings  us,  1.  curse  in  the  blessing  ;  2.  blessing  in 
the  curse.  [Curse  in  the  blessing  :  it  goes  through- 
out the  outward  and  the  inner  strife.  Blessing  io 
the  curse  :  the  restoration  of  Paradise.] 


SECOND    SECTION. 

Cain  and  Abel. — 17u  Cainites. — The  ungodly  Worldlmess  of  the  First  Civilization, 


Chapter  IV.  1-26. 


1  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare*  Cain  [the  gotten,  or po»» 

•eesion],    and    Said,  I   have   gotten   a   man   from    tlie    Lord    [firom,  or  with  the  God  of  the  fatnre,  oi 

2  Jehovah].      And  again'  she    bare   his   brother  Abel  [llabel,  the  perishable  ;  bnn,  vanishing  breath 

3  of  life].  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  And 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  [offered]  from  the  fruit  of  the  ground 

4  an  ofifering  [rnjo]  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.     And  the  Lord  had  respect'  [looked  in  mercy]  unto  Abel  and 

5  to  his  oflFering.     But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect.     And  Cain  waa 

6  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou 

7  wroth?    and  why  is  thy  coimtenance  fallen?     If  thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  b3 

accepted?*      [Lange  translates  more  correctly,  lifting  up  of  the  countenance.]     and    if    thou     doe3t   not 

well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door  [like  a  ravenous  beast  for  prey].     And  unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire 

8  [sin's  desire— sin  personified],  and  thou  shalt  rule  \bvLt  thou  shalt  rule]  OVer  him.  And  Cain 
talked  *  with  Abel  his  brother  [repeating  God's  words  hypocritically  or  mockingly  to  him.  This  is  adapted 
to  Luige's  translation,  Cain  told  it  to  his  brother.    See  Exegetical  notes]  :      And   it   came  ':i    paSS    that 

9  when  they  were  in  the  field,  Ca'.n  rose  up  against  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?     And  he  said,  1  know  not 
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10  am  I  my  brother's  keeper?     And  he  said,  What  hast  thou  done?     Tlie  voice  of  thy 

11  brother's  blood'  [properly,  blood-drops, plural]  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.    And  now  thou 

art    cursed   from   the    earth    [which  had  befor*  been  corsed,  ch.  iii.  17  ;  Bunsen  :  away  from  this  ground], 

(.2  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thv  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.  When 
thou  tillest  the  ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  to  thee  her  strength :  a  fugitive  and 

a  vagabond  [nsi  ?3  i  frightened  and  driven  on,  shunned  and  abhorred]  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 
'.  j   And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  [Lange  renders  it  gnilt,  which  is  certainly  nearer  tht 

i4  Hebrew  ^3"?]  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.     Behold  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 

the    face   of  the   earth    [from  the  open,  cleared,  inhabited  distiict  of  the  earth]  ;     and   from    thy    faC8 

shall  I  be  hid;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come 

15  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  There- 
fore whosoever  slayeth  Gain,  vengeance  stall  be  taken  on  him  seven-fold.     And  the 

16  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him.  And  Cain  went  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  [exile]  on  the  east  of  Eden. 

17  And  Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch  [Hanoch,  the  devoted,  initiated], 
and  he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch. 

18  And  unto  Enoch  was  born  Irad  [dty,  T^T,  T1'^~,  townsman,  or,  with  elision  of  one  S,  prince  of  a  city]  : 
and  Irad  begat  Mehujael  [FSrst  and  Geseniua  :  nrr;,  smitten  of  God  ;  questionable  whether  it  is  uot 
rather,  purified,  formed  by  God]  :  and  Mahujael  [Hebrew,  Mahujiel]  begat  Methusael  [man  of  God,  great 
man  of  God,  Tia,    C    for  "I53it,   and  bx]  :      and    Methusael    begat    Lamech    [strong  young  man; 

19  Gesenins].     And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives:    the  name  of  the   one  was  Adah 

[ornament,  decoration,  el^ant],  and  the  name  of  the  Other  waS  Zillah  [Gesenins:  shadow;  Fuerst: 

20  sounding,  song,  from  bbs  ;  or  player],     Ajld  Adah  bare  Jabal  [Fuerst :  rambler,  wanderer,  nomade,  from 

21  bz'l :  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And  hi3 
brother's  name  was  Jubal  [Fuerst:  one  triumphing,  harper,  from  bz^].     He  was  the  father  of 

22  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and   the  organ.     And  Zillah,  she   also  bare  Tubal-Cain 

[Gesenitis  :  smith,  aiason,  or  lance-maker  ;  literally,  brass  of  kain,  that  is,  brass  weapons],  an  instructor  01 
every  artificer^  [Lange  more  correctly:  hammerer  or  polisher  of  all  cutting  instnmients]    in   brass  and 

23  iron ;  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain  was  Naamah  [loveliness,  the  lovely].  And  Lamech  said 
unto  his  wives : 

Adah  and  Zillah  hear  my  voice, 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech  hearken  imto  my  speech ; 
For  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding ; 
And  a  young  man,  to  my  hurt. 

24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold. 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven-fold  [Bunsen :  seven  times  seventy], 

25  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Seth  [fixed, 
compensation,  settled],  for  God  (Elohim),  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 

26  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew.     And  to  Seth  also  was  there  bom  a  son,  and  he  called  hia 

name  EnOS  [man,  weak  man,  son  of  man].  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  [call  out,  proclaim]  the 
name  of  the  Lord  [the  name  Jehovah,  in  distinction  frr>m  Elohim,  though  not  accordingto  the  fall  oonception 
of  the  name.    See  Exod.  vl.]. 

[>  Ver.  1. — For  remarks  on  ''p  TMp  and  Tit ,  see  the  Exegetical,  and  marginal  note. — T.  L.1 
(•  Ver.  2.— nbb  com  can  only  mean  a  second  bearing,  and  not  the  birth  of  a  twin.— T.  L] 
[»  Ver.  4.— STS^I  would  have  been  better  rendered  looked  at,  with  5X  ;  with  ^w  or  hyz,  it  has  jnst  the  oontraiT 
■ease,  looked  away  from.  Job  vii.  19  ei  al. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  7. —  r  S",^  ;  the  context  and  the  contrast  will  hardly  allow  any  other  sense  to  this  than  that  of  acceptance,  as 
denoted  by  the  lifling  up  the  countenance ;  see  the  Exegetical.  Vulgate,  recipies.  "^  pp" 'in  must  refer  to  tin  personified 
•8  masculine  by  the  participle  *f'~"l-  Comp.  Gen.  iii.  16,  where  the  same  word  denotes  subordination,  that  which  k 
ruled  over  ;  only  there  it  is  applied  to  nersons,  whilst  here  it  means  the  appetite  or  passion,  represented  as  a  wild  beast,  in 
•ubjection  to  the  righteous  will. — T.  1*1 

['  Ver.  8.— "Tax"''!.  See  the  Exegetical.  The  best  interpretation  is  that  of  Delitjsch  and  of  some  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, which  makes  the  elliptical  subject  (or  thing  said)  the  very  action  that  follows,  and  which  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  haw 
■upplied  in  words.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  read  any  different  text. — T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  10.— ^C^,  plural  intensive;  comp.  Ps.  v.  7,  C"15T  w"X,  man  of  6/oo<ii,  very  bloody  man,  Ps.  xxvi.  9  ;  Ir.  S^t 
fprs  agrees  grammatically  with  S^^T ,  and  not  with  5"p,  voice,  as  would  seem  from  our  English  Version.  The  most 
Nteral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  impressive,  rendering,  would  be  obtained  by  taking  5*p  as  the  nominative  inde- 
Bendcnt,  or  exclamatory  :  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  bloods!  they  cry;  or.  Hark  !  it  is  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood- 
drops, — they  are  cryingimto  me.  Theseparation  of  the  participle  from  the  remoter  subject  arives  it  such  a  force,  and  iu:ikef 
tM ,  though  st-emingly  free,  the  most  truly  literal  or  cmoti  inal  son^e.  Rashi  and  Abcn  Ezra  s;iv  the  word  is  pluril  ix«;ius« 
it  denotes  all  Abel's  possible  posterity,  thus  murdered  with  him.    Other  Jewish  writers  have  drawn  a  stiU  more  -irguJai 
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tnference.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Talmnd,  Sanhedrin  fol.  37:  "  The  plviral  here  is  to  teach  us  thnt  every  one  who  destroy! 
a  single  life  from  Israel,  there  is  a  writinsr  against  him  as  though  he  had  destroyed  a  world  full  of  lives."  Another  Jewish 
Interpretation  (see  Rashi)  says  that  the  plural  form  represents  the  many  wounds  that  Cain  had  given  him,  bejauee  he  did 
not  taiow  from  what  part  of  the  hody  the  soul  or  life  (the  blood)  would  go  out ;  all  these  bloody  mouths  crying;  out  to  God. 
••  a  tongue  in  every  one."  Comp.  Shakespeare,  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Csesar.  See  also  the  Exegetiod. 
■nd  marginal  note. — T.  L.l 

['  Ver.  22.—  UJ"]?!  means  the  smith  himself;  but  this  cannot  make  sense  unless  we  adopt  a  different  pointing  froa 
the  Masoretic,  when  it  may  read ;  a  sharpener  of  everything  (  ^2),  a  smith,  or  worker  of  brass,  etc. — T.  L.] 

(•  Ver.  26. —  D\U3 ;  see  the  Exegetical.    They  first  began,  or  there  was  then  a  beginning  of  the  invocation  or  form'jlv 

^'^i^^''G'SZ  ,  besliemyehowah.  Comp.  it  with  the  Arabic  invocation  or  formula  XAJ I  f^ji^J  (.bismillah).  A  correspond* 
tog  abbreviation  in  Hebrew  would  have  been  r!"bx^w3  (with  J4  elided  n'bl2  Ta  ),  bishmeloah,  or  with  the  ether  divina 
name,  bishmeyahveh.  It  evidently  refers  to  some  solemn  form  of  address,  wliich  perhaps  came  to  be  denoted  by  a  single 
abbreviated  word,  like  this  and  other  similar  forms  in  the  ancient  sister  language.— X.  Ii.l 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  propagation  of  the  human  race  through 
the  formation  of  the  family,  is,  in  its  beginning,  laid 
outside  of  Paradise,  not  because  it  was  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  paradisaical  destiny,  but  beciiuse  it 
had,  from  the  beginning,  an  uuparadisaical  char- 
acter (that  is,  not  in  harmony  with  the  first  life  as 
led  in  Paradise. — T.  L.).  Immediately,  however, 
even  in  the  first  Adaraic  generation,  the  human  nice 
presents  itself  in  the  contrast  of  a  godless  and  a 
pious  line,  in  proof  that  the  sinful  tendency  propa- 
gates itself  along  with  the  sin,  whilst  it  sliows  at  the 
Bame  time  that  not  as  an  absolute  corruption,  or 
fatalistic  necessity,  does  it  lay  its  burden  upon  the 
race.  '  This  contrast,  which  seems  broken  up  by  the 
fratricide  of  Cain,  is  restored  again  at  the  close  of 
our  chapter,  by  the  birth  and  destination  of  SetliTli 
In  regard  to  its  chief  content,  however,  the  section 
before  us  is  a  characterizing  of  the  line  of  Cain.  It 
is  marked  by  a  very  rapid  unfolding  of  primitive 
culture,  but  throughout  in  a  direetion  worldly  and 
ungodly,  just  as  we  find  it  afterwards  among  the 
Hamites.  The  ideally  of  art,  to  which  the  CaiuitfS 
in  their  formative  tendency  have  already  advanced, 
appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  r-eality  of  a  reUgious- 
ideal  course  of  life,  and  becomes  ministerial  to  sin 
and  to  a  malignant  pride.  Not  without  ground  nre 
the  decorative  dress  (the  name  Adah),  the  musical 
skill  (the  name  Zillah)  and  beauty  of  the  daughters 
of  Cain  brought  into  view.  I'or  after  the  contrast 
presented  in  chapter  v.  between  the  Sethites,  who 
advance  in  the  pure  direction  of  a  godly  life,  and 
the  Caiiiites,  who  aie  ever  sinking  lower  and  lower 
in  an  ungodly  existence,  there  is  shown,  chapter  vi., 
how  an  intercoutse  arises  between  them,  and  how 
the  Sethites,  infatuated  by  the  charms  of  the  Cain- 
itish  women,  introduce  a  mingling  of  both  lines, 
and,  thereby,  a  universal  corruption.  According  to 
Knobel  the  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  the  genea- 
logical register  of  Adam,  though  this  docs  not  agree, 
he  says,  with  the  genealogical  register  of  the  Eloliist 
(ch.  v.),  which  names  Seth  as  the  first-born  (!)  of 
Adam.  The  ethnological  table  (ch.  x.),  he  tells  us, 
can  only  embrace  the  Caucasian  race,  whilst  the 
Cainites  can  only  be  a  legendary  representation  t.f 
the  East  Asian  tribes  (p.  53),  the  author  of  which 
thereby  places  himself  in  opposition  to  the  later  ac- 
count, that  represents  all  tlie  descendants  of  C:iin  as 
'perishing  in  the  flood.  The  traits  of  the  Caiuitic 
race,  as  presented  by  Knobel,  belong  not  alone  to 
the  East  Asiatic  people.  They  are  ground-forms  of 
primitive  worldliness  in  the  human  race.  In  respect 
to  the  genealogical  table  of  ch.  iv.  and  v.,  Knobel 
remarks  "  that  the  Cainitic  table  agrees  tolerably 
well  with  the  Sethic  "  (p.  54).  For  the  similarities 
•nd  differences  of  both  tables,  comp.  Keil,  p.  71. 


These  relations  will  be  more  distinctly  shown  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  names.  Concerning  the  Jeho- 
vistic  peculiaiities  of  language  in  tliis  section,  see 
Knobel,  p.  66. 

2.  Vers.  1  and  2.  "  Men  are  yet  in  Eden,  but  no 
longer  in  the  garden  of  Eiien.''  Delitzsch.  Pro- 
creation a  knowing.  The  moral  character  of  sexual 
intercourse.  Love  a  personal  knowing.  Tiie  love 
of  marriage,  in  its  consummation,  a  spiiitual  corpo- 
real knowing.  The  expression  is  euphemistic.  In 
the  Pentateuch  only,  in  the  supplementary  correc- 
tions of  the  original  writing.  The  like  in  other 
ancient  languages.  The  name  Cain  is  exjilained 
directly  from  ""r"?!^ ,  the  gotten.*     The  word  n^ 

•  [Ver.  1.  T^jp.  The  sense  of  bearing  {pariens), 
pro-croafing,  bcgellivg,  seems  to  be  older  in  this  woid  than 
tliat  of  yelling,  or  i  osscssing,  and  if  so,  it  should  guide  ua 
in  interpreting  the  language  of  this  very  ancient  docu- 
ment It  is  a  case  in  which,  if  ever,  woids  ^■ould  be  used 
in  their  nrchaic  significance.  It  is,  morco  ler,  much  more 
easy  to  see  how  the  hitter  sun=es  c;imc  trom  the  former  than 
to  trace  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  ia  the  same 
order  in  the  Litin  pario,  Greek  tiktw,  Texos,  tokos,  birlli, 
offspring,  yuin  {primum  parll  malcr filium — pcpcrit  divi' 
tias).  I'or  decided  examples  of  the  elder  generative  sense 
in  the  Hebrew  word,  Fee  Dent,  xxxii.  6,  ~:p  ""ZN  STI^ 
thy  father  that  begat  thee,  where  it  is  used  in  parallelism 
with  "Ijy  and  "13:13"^,  and  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
nection as  'l'^''^  and  TSbrfa  in  ver.  18  of  the  same  chaj)- 
ter.  Compare  also  Gen.  xiv.  10,  22,  where  it  is  used  both 
by  Melchizedck  and  by  Abraham,  as  an  antique  designation 
of  the  Creator,  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  X'ia, 
"  EJ  Eiinn,  God  most  high,  yvfi  C'CtlJ"  Ti^'p ,  Gen- 
erator (Creator,  ancient  founder)  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  The  LX  X.  there  renders  it  exTia-e,  and  the  Vulgate 
creavit  ;  so  interpreted  also  by  Hashi  and  Maimonides.  In 
Ps.  cxxxix.  13,  TVbD  n^3p  (rendered,  thou  hast  pot- 
sessed  my  reins),  the  context  shows  that  it  must  have  this 
older  and  deeper  sense;  since  the  reins  denote  the  most 
intarior  or  fundamental  being,  and  the  words  following 
express,  as  far  iis  language  can,  the  t-upcmatural  creative 
action,  exclu>ivcly  ilivino,  and  that  supervenes  in  every 
human  quickening;  "'IlCn,  thou  didst  overshadow  me, 
intcKiacrai  /xoi ;  compare  Liike  i.  35.  This  is  also  the  best 
sense  Prov.  viii.  22,  "'Zip  PI" n^  ,  rendered,  the  Lord  pos- 
sessed me, — rather,  begat  me,  as  the  irpioToroKOt,  Col.  i.  15. 
To  these  passages  we  are  justified  in  addi  g  the  one  before 
us.  Gen.  IV.  1.  The  iilea  of  possession  or  acquisition,  as 
outward  gain  or  property,  does  not  suit.  Eve  hud  her  mind 
upon  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen.  iii.  15.  and  notliing  could 
be  more  natuial  than  that  she  should  have  used  this  kind 
of  language.  She  cries  out  in  her  joy,  "j^p  T^^ip ,  Kanilhi 
Kain,  T«TO(ca  t6kov,  or  tcVo?,  gtnui  genitum,  or  genera tionem, 
I  ha\e  borne  the  sei:d,  a  man,  the  Lord.  She  calls  him  a 
man,  1I3^S  ;  for  the  child  as  a  distinctive  name  was  as  yet 
unknown,  and  she  saw  only  the  image  of  the  humanity 
without  regard  to  size  or  growth.  Notliing  could  be  more 
subjectively  truthful.  It  was  a  new  man,  and  she  ronnecta 
with  it,  as  with  her  own  bf  ing,  a  u'eativc  or  generative 
process.  So  Eashi,  regarding  r  X  as  equivalent  to  Ci' ,  para- 
phrases the  words :  "  When  God  created  me  and  my  maa 
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maj  niean,  to  create,  to  bring  out,  also  to  gain,  to 
atlair,,  which  we  prefer. — I  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord. — The  mterpretation  of  Luther  and 
oiners,  including  Piiilippi,  namely,  "  tJie  man,  the 
Lordy  not  only  anticipates  the  unfolding  of  the 
Messianic  idea,  but  goes  beyond  it ;  for  the  Messiah 
is  not  Jehovah  absolutely.  And  yet  the  explana- 
tion :  with  the  help  of  Jehovah  (with  his  helpful 
presence,  Knobel),  is  too  weak.  So  too  the  Vulgate 
ia  incori-cct :  per  Deum,  or  the  interpretation  of 
Clericus :  rX": ,  from  Jehovah,  that  is,  in  associa- 
tion, in  connct;tion  with  Jehovah,  I  have  gotten  a 
man.  In  this  it  remains  remarkable,  that  in  the 
name  itself,  the  more  particular  denotation  is  want- 
ing.    We  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  read :  a  man 

r^C^X)  be  created  Tia  alone,  or  by  him-'ntlf,  ^129,  bat  in 
this  we  are  sharers  with  him ;  that  is,  we  are  pro-creators," 
and  so  she  says  ^r^Ip.  The  new  offspring  carries  the 
"j^T3,the  image  or  fpec/e^  which  had  been  created  in  the 
beirinning ;  and  so  Aben  Ezra  says  that  "  Adam,  when  he 
saw  that  he  must  die,  felt  the  need  of  keeping  alive  the 
"pO ,  and  therefore  Eve  u>es  this  language."  Maimoni'les, 
without  denying  this,  somewhat  modifies  it  by  rendering 
PX  ,  as  Onkelos  does,  by  rtTI^  C^P  i  "  before  the  Lord  : 
for  when  we  die  he  shall  stand  in  our  place  to  worship  his 
creator,"  'STIZ,  regarding  Cain's  birth  as  a  creation, 
though  in  a  qualified  sense.  If  n:p  ,  then,  is  reroice,  genuil, 
peperit,  "p  is  toko^,  tcjcos,  scuitus,  partus.  The  derivation 
which  Gesenius  seems  to  favor  (^ip,  ?<77ioea,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
16),  is  utterly  aijsurd.  What  would  make  Eve  think  of 
lances,  or  weapons  of  %rar,  before  there  had  been  a  human 
birth  on  earth  I  besides,  as  thus  n-sed,  it  is  evidently  a  much 
later  word,  from  whatever  source  it  may  have  como.  Ge- 
senius himself  regards  H'p  as  cognate  with  'J'S,  "SH  ; 
bence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  connecting  it,  not  only  with 
the  Arabic  ,.«0  i  but  also  the  Greek  and  Latin  ytv,gen. 
If  so,  then  Kain  (Kin,  Ken),  is  equal  to  yivoi  etymologically 
as  well  a's  lexically.  The  particle  PX  is  generally  taken  by 
the  Jewish  grammarians  as  a  preposition  =  with  (  -"  ),  or 
as  denoting  the  closest  union  between  the  verb  and  its  ob- 
ject, and  in  certain  cases  its  subject ;  though  sometimes  they 
say  it  is  equivalent  to  CS? ,  substance.  This  is  the  view  of 
Gesenius.  It  has  the  force  of  a  reflex  pronoun  express- 
ing ipseity,  or  selfhood,  as  individuality, —  C^'^n  rX, 
the  very  heavens  themselves.  A  close  examination  always 
shows  some  kind  of  emphasis,  or  some  coitrast,  stronorer 
or  weaker.  Or  at  Itast  it  may  be  said  it  calls  attentiun 
to  a  th'ng  in  some  way.  The  cases  where  it  seems  to  be 
tised  a"  a  preposition,  or  where  it  is  used  to  make  the  sepa- 
rate objective  pronouns,  can  be  easily  explained  from  this. 

•■'P  rX nin^   rx— it  is  placed  here  before  both  in 

precisely  the  same  way.  This  makes  it  harsh  and  diffl- 
eult  to  give  it  the  rendering  with  in  the  latter  case,  and 
seems  to  shut  us  np  to  the  rendering :  I  have  borne  a  man, 
the  very  Jehovah,  or.  I  have  borne  a  man,  the  very  God, 
the  very  Jehovah.  Ihe  supposition  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant that  in  this  earliest  use  of  the  name  (earliest  as 
spoken)  there  b  an  emphasis  in  its  future  form,  riTI^  or 
mn"  (yah-yeh  or  yah-vah),  the  one  who  shall  be,  as  in 
Exodus  iii.  14  ;  except  that  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  in 
the  first  person,  HTIX  T1*X  ninx.  The  greatness  of 
Eve's  mistake  in  applying  the  expression  to  one  who  was 
the  type  of  Antichrist  rather  than  of  the  Redeemer,  should 
not  so  shock  us  as  to  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, now  that  the  covenant  God  is  revealed  to  us  as  a  being 
•0  tra  nscendingly  different  The  limitation  of  Eve's  knowl- 
tiS?t  ^lii  perhaps  her  want  of  due  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  only  sets  in  a  stronger  light  the 
Inteijsity  of  her  hope,  and  the  subjective  truthfulness  of  her 
langiiage.  Had  her  reported  words,  at  such  a  time,  con- 
tained no  reference  to  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
rationalist  would  doubtless  have  used  it  as  a  proof  that  she 
could  have  known  nothing  of  any  such  prediction,  and 
that,  therefore,  Gen.  iii.  15  and  Gen.  iv.  1  must  have  been 
written  by  different  authors,  ignoring  or  contradicting  each 
Ithei-T.  Ii.1  •=.5  8  5 


with  Jehovah,  that  is,  one  who  stAnda  in  condectioa 
with  Jehovah ;  yet  it  may  be  that  the  mode  of  gaia 
ing:  gotten  with  Jehovah,  characterizes  th«  name 
itself.  The  choice  of  the  name  Jehovah  denowi 
here  the  God  of  the  covenant  In  the  blessed  con« 
fidence  of  female  hope,  she  would  seem,  with  evi- 
dent  eagerness,  to  greet,  in  the  new-born,  the  prom- 
ised woman's  seed  (ch.  iii.  15),  according  to  het 
tmderstandirjs  of  the  word.  Lamech,  too,  althou^ 
on  better  grounds,  expected  something  immense!/ 
great  from  his  son  Noah.  We  must  observe  here 
that  the  mother  is  indicated  as  the  name-giver.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  name,  Abel  (Habel),  which 
denotes  a  swiftly-disappearing  breath  of  life,  cH 
vanity,  or  nothingness,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  said. 
Yet  in  place  of  the  great  and  hasty  joy  of  hope, 
there  seems  to  have  come  a  fearful  motherly  pre- 
sentiment (Delitzsch,  p.  199).  That  they  were 
twins,  as  Kimchi  holds,  is  a  sense  the  test  does  not 
favor.  Abel  as  shepherd,  especially  of  the  smaller 
cattle  ("XS),  is  the  type  of  the  Israelitish  patriarcha. 
Cain,  as  the  first-bom,  takes  the  agricultural  occupa- 
tion to  which  his  father  was  first  appointed.  The 
oldest  ground-forms,  therefore,  of  the  human  calling, 
which  Adam  united  in  himself,  are  divided  between 
his  two  sons  in  a  normal  way  (Cain  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  heir  by  birth,  and  the  ground-proprietor). 
It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  agriculture,  as  the 
older  form,  does  not  appear  as  the  younger  in  itt 
relation  to  cattle-breeding.  "  Both  modes  of  livii^ 
belong  to  the  earliest  times  of  humanity,  and,  ac 
cording  to  Varro  and  Dicaearchus  in  Porpliyry,  follow 
directly  after  the  times  when  men  lived  upim  the 
self-growing  fruits  of  the  earth."  Knobel.  '"  In  the 
choice  of  diflFerent  callings  by  the  two  brothers,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  a  difference  in 
moral  disposition."  So  Keil  maintains,  against  Hof- 
mann,  that  agriculture  was  a  consequence  of  the 
cursing  of  the  ground.  Delitzsch,  however,  together 
with  Hofmann,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
brothers'  choice  of  different  callings  there  was  al- 
ready expressed  the  different  directions  of  their 
minds, — that  Abel's  calling  was  directed  to  the 
covering  of  the  sinful  nakedness  by  the  skins  of 
beasts  (Hofmann),  and  therefore  Abel  was  a  shep- 
herd (!).  Delitzsch,  too,  would  have  it  that  Abel 
took  the  small  domestic  cattle,  only  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  their  milk, 
though  this  was  a  kind  of  food  which  had  not  been 
used  in  Paradise.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  if  Abel 
slew  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  and, 
moreover,  offered  to  God  in  sacrifice  only  the  fat 
parts  of  the  firstlings,  it  must  have  been  that  ht 
suffered  the  flesh  in  general  of  the  slaughtered 
animals  to  become  offensive  and  go  to  corruption. 
It  would  follow,  too,  that  the  human  sacerdotal  par- 
taking of  the  sacrificial  offering,  which  later  became 
the  custom  in  most  cases,  had  not  yet  taken  place ; 
not  to  say  that  the  supposition  of  the  enjoyment  of 
animal  food  having  been  first  granted,  Gten,  ix.  3,  ia 
wholly  incorrect. 

3.  Vers.  3-8.  The  first  offerings.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  offering  pleasing  to  God,  and  tha 
to  which  he  has  not  respect.  The  envy  cf  a  brother 
the  divine  warning,  and  the  brother's  murder.  The 
fratricide  in  its  connection  with  the  offering,  a  iype 
of  all  religiotis  wars.  The  expression  C'Ti"  VpiS 
denotes  the  passing  of  a  definite  and  considcrablf 
time  (Knobel :  after  the  beginning  of  their  respectivf 
occupations),  and    indicates  also  a  harvest-season 
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yet  to  take  U,  for  the  end  of  the  year,  as  is  done  by 
De  Wette,  Van  Bohlen,  and  others,  is  giving  it  too 
definite  a  sense. — ^It  came  to  pass  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  nroT3  (from 
nso  ;  Arabic  :  to  make  a  present,  "  the  most  general 
name  of  the  offering,  as  also  "anjr."  Dclitz-cli). 
Fruits  belonged  to  the  oldest  offerings.  Though  no 
altar  is  mentioned,  as  also  in  oh.  viii.  20,  it  is  never- 
tleless  to  be  supposed.  In  the  offering  of  Abel  it 
is  prominently  stated  that  he  brought  of  the  first- 
born of  his  herds  (ri~i33),  but  it  is  not  said  of 
Cain  that  his  offerings  were  first  fruits — n"'ns33. 
There  is  added,  moreover,  in  respect  to  Abel,  the 
word:  "]riabno*l  (and  of  the  fat  thereof).  Knobel 
explains  this  as  meaning,  from  their  fat;  Keil,  on 
the  contrary,  understands  it  of  the  fat  pieces,  that 
is,  of  the  fattest  of  the  firstlings.  The  ground  taken 
by  some,  thai  it  was  because  no  saciificial  feasts  had 
been  instituted,  or  because  men  had  not  yet  eaten 
of  flesh,  is  pure  hypothesis.  t^It  shows  rather  that 
we  must  not  think  here  of  the  animal  offerings  of 
Leviticus'."  Here  arise  two  questions:  1.  By  what 
was  it  made  known  that  God  looked  to  the  offering 
of  Abel, — that  is,  with  gracious  complacency  ?  Many 
commen'ators  say  thit  Jehovah  set  on  fire  the  offer- 
ing of  Ab'  1  by  fire  from  heaven,  according  to 
Leviticus  ix.  24 ;  Jud.  vi.  21  (Theodotion,  Ilierony- 
mus,  &c.).  Delitzsch  :  the  look  of  JehovHh  was  a 
fire-glance  that  set  on  fire  the  off' ring.  Keil,  how- 
ever, reminds  us  how  it  is  said,  that  to  Abel  himself, 
as  well  as  to  his  offering,  the  look  of  Jehovah  was 
directed.  Knobel  assumes,  with  Schumann,  that  it 
suits  better  to  think  of  a  personal  appearance  of 
Jehovah  at  the  time  of  the  offering,  witli  which,  too, 
corresponds  better  the  dealing  with  Cain  that  fol- 
lows. The  safest  way  is  to  stand  by  the  fact  simpl)', 
that  God  graciously  accepted  the  offering  of  Abel ; 
but  as  in  later  times  the  acceptance  was  outwardly 
actualized  by  the  miraculous  sacrificial  flame,  so 
here,  it  suits  best  to  think  on  some  such  mode  of 
acceptance,  though  not  on  the  "  fiery  glance  "  alone. 
2.  Wherein  lay  the  ground  of  this  distinc  ion  ? 
Knobel :  "  The  gift  of  Abel  was  of  more  value  than 
the  small  offering  of  Cain.  In  all  sacrificial  laws 
the  offerings  of  animals  have  the  chief  place."  So 
also  the  Emperor  Julian,  according  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (Delitzsch,  p.  200).  According  to  Hofmann 
("  Scripture  Proof,"  i.  p.  584),  Cain,  when  he  brought 
his  offering  of  the  fruits  of  his  agriculture,  thanked 
God  only  "  for  the  prolongation  of  this  present  lite, 
for  the  support  of  which  he  had  been  so  laboriously 
striving :  whereas  Abel  in  offering  the  best  animals 
of  his  herd,  thanked  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
Bins,  of  which  the  continued  aiffn  was  the  clothing  that 
had  been  given  of  God.''^  For  this  too  advanced 
symbolic  of  the  clothing  skins,  there  is  no  Scripture 
ground,  and  rightly  says  Pelitzsch :  the  thought  of 
expiation  connecta  itself  not  with  the  skins,  but  with 
the  blood  (see  also  Keil's  Polemic, — against  Hof- 
UANN,  p.  66).  Yet  Delitzsch  contradicts  himself 
when  he  says,  with  Gregory  the  Great:  omne  qtiod 
datur  Deo  ex  dafitis  mente  pentatur,  and  then  adds : 
•'  the  unbloody  offering  of  Cain,  as  such,  was  only 
the  expression  of  a  grateful  present,  or,  taken  in  its 
deepest  significance,  a  consecrated  offering  of  self; 
but  man  needs,  before  all  things,  the  expiation  of 
his  death-deserving  sins,  and  for  this  the  blood  ob- 
tained through  the  slaying  of  the  victims  serves  as 
a  symbol."  It  is,  however,  just  as  much  anticipating 
to  identifj  the  blood-offering  with  *he  specific  expia- 


tion offering,  as  it  is  to  give  directly  to  t'  e  !]vln| 
faith  in  God's  pure  promise  the  identical  charactei 
of  faith  in  the  specific  mode  of  atonement.  Tin 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  the  whole  weight  of  the 
satisfaction  expressed  in  Abel's  offering  u[)on  hia 
faith  (ch.  xi.  4).  Abi-l  appears  here  as  the  proper 
mediator  of  the  institution  of  the  faith -offering  for 
the  world.  As  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  introduced 
to  the  world  through  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
humanity,  so  in  a  similar  manner  did  Abel  bring 
into  the  world  the  belief  in  the  symbolical  propitia- 
tory offering  in  its  universal  form  ;  as  after  him 
Enoch  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  belief  of 
the  immortal  life,  and  so  on.  Keil,  too,  contends 
against  the  view  tliat  through  the  slaying  of  an  ani- 
mal Abel  already  made  known  the  avowal  that  his 
sins  deserved  death.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  dif- 
ference in  the  state  of  heart  of  the  two  brothers  is 
indicated  in  the  appearance  of  their  offerings.  Keil 
finds,  as  a  sign  of  this  difference,  that  Abel's  thanks 
come  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  whilst  Cahi'a 
offering  is  only  to  make  terms  with  God  in  the 
choice  of  his  gifts.  Delitzsch  regai'ds  it  as  emphatic 
that  Abel  offered  the  firstlings  of  his  herds,  and, 
moreover,  the  fattest  parts  of  them,  whilst  Cain's 
offering  was  no  offering  of  first  fruits.  This  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  indicated,  in  fact,  as  a  difference 
in  relation  to  the  eariiness,  the  joyfuliiess,  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  offerings.  After  the  course  of  some 
time,  it  means,  Cain  offered  something  from  the 
fruits  of  the  ground.  But  immediately  afterwards  it 
is  said  expressly:  Abel  had  offered  {'».'^Z>} ,  preterite^ 
X!in"C5) ;  and  farther  it  is  made  prominent  that  he 
brought  of  the  firstlings,  the  fattest  and  best.  These 
outward  differences  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
offerings,  and  tlie  offerings  themselves,  have  indeed 
no  significance  in  themselves  considered,  but  only  as 
expressing  the  difference  between  a  free  and  joyful 
faith  in  the  offering,  and  a  legal,  reluctant  state  of 
heart.  It  has  too  the  look  as  though  Cain  had 
brought  his  offering  in  a  self-willed  way,  and  for 
himself  alone, — that  is,  he  brought  it  to  his  own 
altar,  separated,  in  an  unbrotherly  spirit,  from  that 
of  Abel. — And  Cain  was  very  wroth. — Literally, 
he  was  greatly  incensed  (inflamed).  ("CX  denotes  the 
distended  nostril. — T.  L.).  The  wrath  was  a  fire  in 
his  soul  (Jer.  xv.  14 ;  xvii.  4). — And  his  counte> 
nance  fell. — "Cain  hung  down  his  head,  and  looked 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  posture  of  one  darkly 
brooding  (Jer.  iii.  12  ;  Job  xxix.  24),  and  prevails  to 
this  day  in  the  East  as  a  sign  of  evil  plottings  "  (Bukk- 
HARDT,  "  Arabian  Proverbs,"  p.  248). — And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Cain. — This  presupposes  a  certain 
measure  a(  susceptibility  for  divine  revelation ;  as 
does  also  his  previous  offering,  though  done  in  hia 
own  way.  Jehovah,  in  a  warning  manner,  calls  hia 
attention  to  the  symptom  of  his  wicked  thoughts, — 
his  brooding  posture. — If  thou  doest  'well,  &c.^ 
The  explanation  of  Arnheim  and  Bunsen  :  Whetbef 
thou  bringest  fair  gifts  or  not,  sin  lurks  at  the  door, 
&c.,  does  not  take  the  word  PSb  in  its  nearest  con- 
nection, namely,  in  contrast  with  the  falling  of  the 
countenance,  as  the  lifting  it  up  in  freedom  and 
serenity.  Should  we  take  rxb  for  the  lifting  up 
(the  acceptance)  of  the  offering,  still  would  its  bet  lei 
and  nearer  sense  lie  in  the  idea  that  good  behavior 
is  the  right  offering.  And  yet  on  account  of  the 
contrast,  the  lifting  up  of  the  countenance  would 
seem  to  be  the  meaning  most  obviou.'fly  suggested 
We  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  along  with  good 
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behavior  there  ia  also  meant  an  inward  state,  jet  the 
expression  tells  us  that  that  inward  state  will  also 
actualize  itself  in  the  right  way. — Ver.  8.  And 
Cain  talked  with  Abel. — Knobel  represents  these 
words  as  a  erux  interprttum.  Rosenmviller  and 
otliers  interpret  it :  he  talked  with  Abel,  that  is,  he 
Dad  a  paroxysm  or  fit  of  goodne<s  and  spoke  again 
peaceably  with  his  brother.  It  ia  against  this  that 
the  use  of  113X  for  "zn  cannot  be  authenticated  by 
•ure  examples.  Therefore  Hieronymus,  Aben  Ezra, 
and  others,  interpret  it :  he  told  it  (namely,  what 
Jehovah  had  Siiid  to  him)  to  his  brother.  On  the 
contrary,  Knobel  remarks  :  it  does  not  seem  exactly 
consistent  that  the  still  envious  Cain  should  thus 
relate  his  own  admonition.  Here,  however,  the 
question  arises  whether  we  are  required  to  take 
■irx'^1  iu  that  manner.  The  sense  of  this  may  be 
that  Cain  simply  preached  to  his  brother  in  a  mock- 
ing n»*nner  the  added  apothegm,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door.  In  a  similar  manner,  to  say  the  least,  did 
Ahab  preach  to  Elias,  Caiaphas  to  our  Lord  Christ, 
Oajetan  to  Luther,  &c.  The  Samaritan  text  has  the 
addition :  nn;3n  n;b:  (let  us  go  iuto  the  field).  It 
has  been  acknowledged  bv  the  Septuagint,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  certain  individual  critics.  But  even  an- 
cient testimonies  show  it  to  have  been  an  interpola- 
aon.*  Knobel,  together  with  Bottcher,  has  recourse 
to  a  conjecture  that  the  reading  should  be  "t;!3 
(he  watched),  instead  of  "isjc.  Delitzsch,  again, 
supposes  that  the  narration  hastens  beyond  the 
oraiio  directa,  or  the  direct  address,  and  gives  im- 
mediately its  carrying  out  in  place  of  the  thing  said, 
that  is,  he  regards  the  invitation, ''  let  us  go  into  the 
field,"  as  implied  or  understood  in  the  act.  In  a 
jimilar  way,  Keil.  We  turn  back  to  the  above 
nterpretation  with  the  remark  that  the  narrator  had 
00  need  to  state  precisely  that  Cain  preserved  the 
penal  words  of  God  as  solely  for  himself,  if  he  meant 
to  tell  us  that  out  of  this  warning  admonition  Cain 
had  made  a  hyptK-ritical  address  to  his  brother. — 
Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother. — The 
words  "  his  brother,"  how  many  times  repeated  ! 
'ine  sin  of  the  fall  has  advanced  quickly  to  that  of 
fratricide.  The  divinely  charged  envy  in  the  sin  of 
Eve,  wherein  there  is  reflected  an  analogue  of  the 
envy  of  man  against  God,  is  here  again  advanced 
from  envy  of  a  brother  to  hatred,  then  from  hatred 
to  a  vile  obduracy  against  the  warning  words  of  God, 
and  so  on,  even  to  fratricide.  Therein,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tempter  of  man  is  a  murderer  of 
man.  Yet  still  this  U  not  in  the  sense  as  though 
John  viiL  44  had  reference  only  to  this  fact.  I  n  the 
sense  of  this  latter  passage,  Satan  was  the  murderer 
of  Cain, — a  thing,  however,  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  murder  of  Abel.  The  fact  here  narrated  will 
form  a  connected  unity  with  that  of  Gen.  iii.  The 
working  of  Satan  in  Gen.  iii.  comes  fully  out  in  the 
fact  narrated  in  Gen.  iv.  "  Cain  is  the  first  man  who 
lets  sin  rule  over  him  ;  he  is  ix  rov  rovripov  (of  the 
evil  one),  1  John  iii  12."   Delitzsch. 

4.  Vers.  9-16.    The  Judgment  of  Cain.    Where 

r*  It   is  not  in  the  Syrlac,  which  closely  follows  the 
Heorew  and  there  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Targums. 
It  looke  more  like  something  added  (snppoMd  to  be  neces-  ' 
•ary  to  explain  ^"CX"')  than  like  something  left  out.    The  ' 
fiwrt  of  its  beins  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  therefore, 
instead  of  showing  the  superior  antiqu  tv  and  correctness 
of  that  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  letter,  only  proves 
'ts  later  date  as  copying  the  interpolation'?  of  the  Septua-  \ 
gmt.     See  the  conclusive  arijument  of  Gesenios  as  against 
the  cL  ims  of  this  Samaritan  Pentateuch.— T.  L.}  j 
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iB  Abel  thy  brother? — The  divine  armigTiment 
analogous  to  the  arraignment  of  Adam  and  Eve  Bat 
Cain  evades  every  acknowledgment.  He  lies,  and 
denies  in  an  impudent  manner ;  then  co'ues  boldly 
out  with  the  scornful  expression  :  Am  I  iny  bro« 
ther's  keeper  ?  "  What  a  fearful  advance  from  th« 
resort  and  exculpation  of  our  first  parents  after  the 
fall,  so  full  of  shame  and  anguish,  to  this  shameleaa 
lying;  this  brutality,  so  void  of  love  and  feeling!* 
Dehtzsch.  Irreligionsness,  together  with  an  inLumai 
want  of  feeling,  stand  out  in  continually  increasing, 
reciprocal  action.  Upon  this  impudent  denial  IcS 
lows  the  accusation  and  the  judgment.  The  streani 
of  his  brother's  blood  are  represented  as  his  accusers, 
and  the  earth  itself  must  bear  witness  against  him. 
— ^What  hast  thou  done  ? — So  we  read,  since  w« 
take  the  sense  of  that  which  follows  to  be  :  A  voice 
hast  thou  made,  etc.  "  The  deed  belongs  to  those 
crimes  that  cry  to  Heaven  (ch.  xviii.  20;  xix.  13; 
Exod.  iiL  9).  Therefore  does  Abel's  blood  cry  up  to 
Heaven  that  God,  the  lord  and  judge,  may  pumso 
the  murderer.  All  blood  shed  unrighteously  most 
be  avenged  (ch.  ix.  5) ;  according  to  the  ancient  view 
it  cries  to  God  continually,  until  vengeance  taset 
place.  Hence  the  prayer,  that  the  earth  may  not 
drink  in  the  blood  shed  upon  it,  in  order  that  it  maj 
not  thereby  be  made  invisible  and  inaudible  (Is.  xxvi 
21;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7;  Job  xvi,  18)."  KnobeL  Com 
pare  Ps.  cxvi.  15  ;  Heb.  xi.  4 ;  Rev.  vi.  9.  Calvix  : 
Ostendit  Deus,  te  de  factis  hominum  eognotcere  ut- 
cunque  nulltis  queratur  vel  accuset ;  deinde  sibi  magit 
earam  esse  hominum  vitam,  quam  rd  sanguinem  in- 
noxium  impune  effundi  tinat;  tertio,  curam  sibt 
piorum  esse  non  solum  quamdiu  vivunt,  sed  etiam 
post  mortem.  The  blood  as  the  living  flow  of  th« 
life,  and  the  phenomenal  basis  of  the  soul  (primarily 
as  basis  of  the  nerve-life)  has  a  voice  which  is  as  the 
living  echo  of  the  blood-clad  soul  itself.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  soul  crying  for  its  right  (to  live),  and 
in  this  way  affects  immediately  the  human  feeling.* — 

*  [ "  Crying /or  Ut  right  to  live."  The  feelins  here  earliest 
manifested,  and  the  idea  of  demanded  retribution  thatgrowi 
out  of  it,  pervades  antiquity ;  but  as  exhibited  in  the  Greek 
tragic  poetry  it  becomes  almost  terrific  Compare  nuiaerooi 
passages  in  the  Eumenides  of  .£schtlcs  ;  also  the  Cliaphorm, 
398: 

iXXa.  voiMiK  lifv  ^viat  (rrirydfo? 
X^/i-evas  «  vi&ov  oAAo  w/xxxaiTelv 
aX/jia.     BOA"  yap  Aoi-yov  EPINNY2 
vapa  riiv  irporepov  ((>6iii€vuiv  anjv 
erepav  ivayovaav  iv  arjj. 
There  is  a  law  that  blood  once  poured  on  earfit 
By  murderous  hands  demands  that  other  blood 
Be  shed  in  retribution.    From  the  slain 
Erynnys  calls  aloud  for  vengeance  still, 
Till  death  in  justice  meet  be  paid  for  death. 
In  another  passage  there  is  a  similar  reference  to  a  very  u^ 
cient  law,  or  mythus,  which  the  poet  etyles  rpiyipmr,  ttom 
its  exceeding  antiquity.    lb.  310 : 

A»tI  Si  vXTfyrit  ^viat  ^viar 
rXrjYOv  rivini  •   ipaaajm  vaOetr 
TPIFEPQ.N  MY©02  roM  i^vtl. 
For  blood  must  blood  be  shed.    A  law  by  age 
Thrice  holy  on  the  mtirderer's  guilty  head 
This  righteous  doom  demands. 
Here  again,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  it  is  not  dtilU 
cult  to  decide  which  is  the  original  and  which  is  the  coiiy. 
^schyins  drew  from  the  m  imitive  feeling  and  the  primitiTt 
idea,  but  how  greatly  haS  it  become  deformed.     How  pure. 
how  holy,  how  merciful  ev3n,  is  this  •scriptural  preseufatioa 
of  the  first  murderer  and  his  doom,  as  compared  with  the 
fierce  recengt  (as  distinguished  from  vengean're,  or  pure  nitri- 
bution)  together  with  the  fatalian  that  appears  in  the  Gre- 
cian Drama,  and  in  the  still  harsher  pictures  of  otho 
mythologies. 

The  allusioii  to  the  blood  of  Abel,  Heb.  xii.  24,  has  be«« 
supposed  to  intimate  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  (see  Ja 
eoBin,  p.  13S),  but  the  more  direct  parallelism  is  witb  th( 
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And  now  art  thou  cursed,  etc. — The  words  follow- 
ing (niaixn   "|T3)  are  explained  in  difTereiit  ways: 

1.  My  curse  shall  smite  tliee  from  this  land;  that 
i^  here  shall  be  its  execution  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimclii, 
tsd  others  ;  Knobel,  Keil,  more  or  less  definitely). 

2.  Cursed  awai/  from  the  district ;  that  is,  driven  forth 
by  the  curse  (Rosenmiiller,  Tuch,  Gerlach,  Delitzsch). 
t.  Aa  in  the  history  of  the  first  judgment  there 
appear  two  cursings,  it  is  p:  oper  to  look  back  to 
Ibem.  There  is  the  serpent  cursed  directly  as  Cain 
ie  here.  But  the  earth,  too,  is  cursed  for  Adam's 
■ake.  Since  now  here,  in  the  curse  of  Cain,  the 
earth  is  again  mentioned,  the  obvious  interpretation 
becomes :  thou  thyself  shalt  be  cursed  in  a  much 
severer  degree  than  the  earth.  The  earth,  which 
through  Adam's  natural  sin  has  become  to  a  certain 
extent  partaker  of  his  guilt,  shall  appear  iimocent  in 
presence  of  thine  unnatural  crime  ;  yea,  it  becomes 
thy  judge. — Which  hath  opened  her  mouth. — 
This  is  the  moving  reason  for  the  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding penal  sentence.  So  Delitzsch  interprets  : 
the  ground  has  drunk  innocent  blood,  and  so  is 
made  a  participant  in  the  sin  of  murder  (Is.  xxvl. 
21;  Numb.  xxxv.  31).  Keil  disputes  this,  and  on 
good  grounds.  "  It  is  because  the  earth  has  been 
compelled  to  drink  the  innocent  blood  which  has 
been  shed  that,  therefore,  it  opposes  itself  to  the 
murderer,  and  refuses  to  yield  its  strength  (n3  its 
fruits  or  crops,  Job  xxxi.  40)  to  his  cultivation;  so 
that  it  returns  him  no  produce,  just  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  is  said  to  have  spit  out  the  Canaanites,  on 
account  of  the  abominable  crimes  with  which  they 
had  utterly  defiled  it  (Levit.  xvilL  28)."     It  is  clear 


voice  here  spoken  of  as  crying  from  the  earth.  The  words 
mptirrova  AoAoOvti  (Heb.  xii.  24)  are  best  rendered  speakcth 
ttronger,  louden,  taking  Kpeirrova  adverbially  with  its  pri- 
mary sense  of  strength,  superiority  (from  icpoTos);  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  Hebraism  in  n-apd,  for  ")TD ,  or  Q  com- 
parative. Tlie  blood  of  Christ  cries  louder  for  mercy  than 
A-bel's  did  for  vengeanjce. 

The  Scripture  calls  tb,  blood  the  life,  and  so  it  comes  to 
be  used  for  U;S3  or  'pvx'y,  Had  it  meant  (as  it  is  no  extrav- 
agance to  suppose  it  di*"  iiean)  that  Abel's  soul  was  crying, 
this  would  have  been  t^e  most  ancient  mode  of  saying  it ; 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  that  earliest  experience  of 
mankind,  death,  though  an  awfully  strange  and  fearful 
event,  was  regarded  as  a  cessation  or  discontinuance  of 
being.  They  could  not  have  had  anything  like  our  modem 
notion  of  death  either  in  its  hyper-spiritu  \lism  or  in  its  ma- 
terialism. There  was  still  a  personality,  cv  so' f  hood,  in  the 
body  and  in  the  blood.  Abel  was  not  wholl;  <one  ;  he  still 
lived  in  his  blood,  lived,  at  least,  unto  God,  fho  is  not  the 
God  oi  the  dead  but  of  the  living  (Matt.  xxii.  32). 

The  use  of  the  blood  for  the  life  or  soul  (as  life)  may  help 
us  to  understand  better  Rev  vi.  9,  as  having  some  connec- 
tion with  this  passage.  John  saw  under  the  altar  (^<riaoTi|- 
piou)  the  souls  (rat  i/(vxat)  of  those  that  had  been  slain 
(,i<T<^ynivii>v) ;  and  they  were  crying  out  for  retribution : 
How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  1  It  is  difficult  to  take  i(<vx** 
in  this  vision  as  denoting  spirits  redeemed  who  have  entered 
ini5  rest.  If,  however,  it  is  something  more  than  a  personi- 
Wcation,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  regard  the  i/ri'xai  here  as  real 
'ersonjJ  beings,  then  it  is  not  irrationa!  to  take  the  same 
lew  of  the  blood,  life,  ^xh  of  Abel,  as  a  true  personal  ex- 
istence for  whom  God  stilt  cared,  and  to  suppose  that  such 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  ancient  author.  A  mere  personi- 
fication is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  this  earliest 
thinking  and  feeling,  however  this  kind  of  language  may 
fall  to  that  in  a  later  time,  when  poetry  (if  we  will  call  it 
poetry)  becomes  predominantly  rhetorical.  If  such  an  idea 
fc  forbidden  in  the  Apocalyptic  picture,  much  more  is  it  alien 
to  the  first ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  two 
passages  are  connected  and  mutually  suggestive.  Was  Abel's 
•oul  amon^  those  that  were  under  the  altar  I  The  idea  is 
3een  In  tte  imagery  that  follows  :  "there  were  given  unto 
them  uhitt  robes."  This  white  robe  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  tha  red  garment  of  blood,  and  its  being  "  made  while  in 
the  Vlcid  of  the  Lamb"  (Bev.  viL  14}  ados  to  the  vividness 


that  in  this  case  there  is  transferred  to  the  earth  a 
ministration  of  punishment  against  Cain.  Since  Cain 
has  done  violence  to  nature  itself,  even  to  the  ground, 
in  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  drink  his  brother's 
blood,  therefore  must  it  take  vengeance  on  him  in 
refusing  to  him  its  strength.  The  curse  proper,  how- 
ever, of  Cain  must  be,  that  through  the  power  of  hia 
guilt-consciousness  he  must  become  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  upon  the  earth.  "I3T  3^3 ,  a  paranomasia 
as  in  ch.  L  2.  The  first  word  (participle  from  r"3) 
denotes  the  inward  quaking,  trembling,  and  unrest, 
the  second  (from  113)  the  outward  fleeing,  roving, 
restlessness.  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  De- 
litzsch is  incorrect,  "  that  the  earth  in  denying  to 
Cain  the  expected  fruits  of  his  labor,  drives  him  ever 
on  from  one  land  to  another."  The  proper  middle 
point  of  his  curse  is  his  inner  restlessness.  More 
correctly  says  Delitzsch :  "  ban  of  banning,  wander 
ing  of  exile,  is  the  history  of  Cain's  curse ;  how  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
blood  of  the  other  Abel,  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
one  (Acts  iii.  14)."  Knobel,  according  to  the  view 
•bove  noticed,  interprets  the  woids  '■  fugitive  and 
vagabond,"  as  indicsiting  in  the  syjthor  a  knowledge 
of  the  roaming  races  of  the  East. — My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear  [Lange  i-enders  it  my 

guilt,  "'S'l?]. — The  question  arises  whether  this  ex- 
pression means  my  sin,  or  my  punishment.  The  old 
interpretations  (Septuagint,  Vulgate)  render  it  my 
sin,  and  accordingly  give  XC3  the  sense  of  forgive- 
ness. My  sin  is  too  great  to  be  ever  forgiven.  This 
expression  of  despair  into  which  his  earlier  confi- 
dence sinks  down,  has  been  interpreted  by  some  aa 
denoting  C^n's  repentance,  which,  analogous  to  the 
repentance  of  Judas,  fails  of  salvation  through  self- 
will  and  want  of  faith,  or  rather,  bears  him  on  more 
fully  to  destruction.  But  since  V^  may  denote  also 
the  punishment  of  sin  (ch.  xix.  15;  Is.  v.  18),  and 
since  Cain  further  on  laments  the  greatness  of  hia 
punishment,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others,  with  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,  Calvin,  etc.,  take  the  sense  to  be:  mj 
punishment  is  too  great,  that  is,  greater  than  I  can 
bear.  But  now  the  question  arises,  whether  there  ia 
not  here  in  view  a  double  sense,  as  mdicatcd  by  the 
very  choice  of  the  expression ;  and  this  the  more, 
since,  in  fact,  there  lies  also  in  Cain's  repentance  a 
similar  double  sense.  '1  he  sin  is  evidently  acknowl- 
edged, but  only  in  the  reflex  view  of  the  punishment, 
and  because  of  the  punishment  (aitriiio  in  contrast 
with  conlritio).  The  self-accusation,  therefore,  that 
the  sin  is  held  unpardonable,  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
accusation  of  the  judge  for  having  laid  upon  him  an 
unendurable  burden.  The  reservation  of  the  heart 
still  unbroken  in  its  selfishness  and  pride,  makes  the 
self-accusation,  in  this  kind  of  repentance,  an  accusa- 
tion of  the  doom  itself;  it  is  "the  sorrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death."  It  is,  however,  the  lies 
bound  up  with  the  pride  that  gives  the  impassioned 
utterance  its  curiously  varied  coloring. — Behold 
thou  hast  driven  me  out. — Out  of  the  setitence 
of  his  own  conscience,  through  which  God  lets  him 
become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  Cain  makes  a 
clear,  positive,  divint  iecree  of  banishment.  There- 
by docs  it  appear  to  him  a  heavier  doom  that  he 
must  go  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  adamah  in 
Eden,  than  his  departure  from  the  presence  of  God 
(though  before  he  had  put  the  latter  first^ ,  md, 
finally,  they  are  both  to  him  the  harder  punishment, 
since  now  "  every  one  that  finds  shall  slay  him."    Il 
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VI  the  full,  unbroken,  selfish  fear  of  death,  that  falls 
upon  him  like  a  giant,  rather  than  the  wish  that  he 
mtT  '»«  slain  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  whoever  he 
may  be.  But  therein  does  his  outer  understanding 
of  it  give  notice  of  the  sentence :  thou  shall  be  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond.  It  has  changed,  for  him, 
into  the  threatening:  avengers  of  blood  will  every- 
where hunt  and  slay  thee  (Prov.  ixviiL  1). — Behold 
thou  drivest  me  forth  tliis  day  from  the  face  of  the 
Adamah,  that  is,  out  of  Eden.  "  In  Eden  dwelt  Je- 
hovah, whose  presence  guaranteed  protection  and 
eecurity."  Knobel.  But  would  Cain  take  comfort  in 
the  idea  of  the  divine  protection  ?  It  is  suflFering  and 
punishment,  in  itself,  that,  as  he  says,  he  is  directly 
driven  forth  ( 315 )  from  that  home  still  so  rich  and 
charming,  where,  moreover,  through  his  tilling  of  the 
ground  he  meant  to  become  a  p>€rmanent  possessor. 
— And  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid. — Knobel  : 
**  Outside  of  Eden,  withdrawn  from  thy  look.  In  a 
similar  manner  Jonah  believed  that  by  his  withdrawal 
from  Canaan,  the  land  of  Jehovah's  habitation,  he 
should  escape  from  his  territorial  jurisdiction."  On 
the  contrary,  Delitzscu  and  Keil  :  "  from  the  place 
where  Jehovah  revealed  his  presence."  It  must  be 
observed  that  he  mentions  this  suflFering  as  of  second 
moment.  It  sounds  partly  as  a  complaint,  and  partly 
as  a  threatening;  for  it  is  the  specific  expression  of 
tlie  morose  self-consciousness  that  it  flees  from  the 
presence  of  God,  whilst  it  maintains,  in  order  to  have 
some  plea  of  right,  that  it  has  been  forced  to  do  so. 
When  I  lose  the  face  of  my  home,  then  also  am  I 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  face  of  God.  Though  in 
every  place  he  would  fain  hide  from  the  face  of  God, 
yet  the  obvious  sense  here  is  neither  the  unbiblic:il 
thought  that  God  dwelt  only  in  Eden  (or  in  Canaan), 
nor  the  loss  of  the  beholding  of  the  cherubim.  The 
idea  that  man  can  hide  himself  from  God  the  Scrip- 
ture everywhere  treats  as  a  mere  false  representa- 
tion of  the  evil  conscience.  It  is  clearly  growling 
despair  that  will  no  more  seek  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah through  prayer  and  sacrifice,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  is  no  more  allowed  to  do  so.  Cain,  however, 
has  still  religious  insight  enough  to  know,  that  the 
further  from  God,  the  deeper  does  he  fall  into  the  dan- 
ger of  death. — ^Bvery  one  that  findeth  me. — How 
could  Cain  fear  hst  the  blood  avenger  should  slay  him, 
when  the  earth  was  uninhabited  ?  Josephus,  Kimchi, 
Michaelis,  have  referred  the  declaration  to  the  rav- 
enous beasts.  Clericus,  Dathe,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and 
others,  have  referred  it  to  the  family  of  Adam. 
Schumann  and  Tuch  find  in  it  an  oversight  of  the 
narrator.*    Knobel  takes  it  as  embracing  the  repre- 

[•  If  there  is  a  difficulty  here,  it  is  one  that  the  writers 
•(  the  account  must  have  seen  as  clearly  as  the  most  acute 
ef  modem  critics.  The  narrative  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
other  historic  human  r.ce  than  that  derived  from  Adam. 
If  there  had  been  before  this  any  other  creation,  or  crea- 
tures bearing  a  resemblance  to  man,  either  physical  or  psy- 
chological, or  if  there  were  any  such  in  other  and  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  they  had  no  generic  connection  with  the 
species  homo,  or  that  .\d  imic  familv.  afterwards  represent- 
ed by  the  three  sons  of  Xoah,  and  from  which  has  come  all 
whom  history  has  re  ognized,  and  now  recognizes,  aa  prop- 
erly man,  CHX  ^22 ,  Sons  of  Adam,  according  to  the  Scrip* 
tural  designation,  or  Sons  of  Man.  But  what  reason  have 
we  to  suppose  that  Cain  knew  all  this  ?  The  inconsistency 
of  some  commentators  here  is  very  striking.  They  hold  as 
absurd  that  notion  of  some  of  the  older  theologi.nns,  according 
to  which  Adam  was  a  being  of  surpassiiiij  knowledge,  ana 
yet  here,  in  order  to  make  an  objection  to  the  Scriptures,  they 
ascribe  to  Cain  a  knowledge  he  could  only  have  had  fix>m 
lome  transcendent  experience  or  some  direct  divine  revela- 
tion. To  establish  such  a  contradiction,  they  suppose  bim 
to  have  known,  or  that  he  ought  v>  have  known,  that  there 
vtre  .-.o  other  beings  lik«  hiniself  anywhere  ia  existence. 


sentation  of  their  having  been  primitive  inbabitanti 
of  Eastern  Asia  (Chinese  immigrants,  perhaps)  with 
whom  Cain  bad  fought      Delitzsch  says:   "It  it 

Now,  as  far  as  the  account  goes  notLmg  of  this  kind  ha4 
ever  been  revealed  to  him,  and  he  had  no  means  of  leamini 
it.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  even  Adum  himsc  f  haj 
any  such  knowledge  of  his  own  earthly  solitariness.  Bej  oii4 
his  own  Eden  he  knew  nothing  of  the  earth's  vast  extent  ok 
of  what  God  may  have  done  in  other  pa  its  of  it.  We  are 
canying  into  the  narrative  our  own  defin'te  Icnowledge  ol 
the  figure,  geography,  and  history  of  our  globe,  and  this 
some  wouldcal  interpreting  rationally.  We  may,  indeed, 
have  s  high  view  of  Adam's  position  in  its  moral  aspect  anfl 
in  its  spiritual  grandeur,  but  this  does  not  demand  for  him 
a  past  knowledge,  which  could  only  have  been  snpemat  ar» 
ally  aajuired,  and  of  which  the  account  gives  not  the  si  ght- 
est  intimation.  Awaking  to  a  human  conscioa~ness  under 
the  divine  irispiration  that  first  made  him  man,  he  finds 
himself  the  object  of  a  tender  care  and  a  gui  ling  law,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  being  higher  than  himself.  His  next  exp.Ti- 
encc  is  that  of  a  companion  mysteriously  introduced  to  him 
as  one  derived  from  himself.  He  is  conscious  of  a  serei  e 
happi  >es8  and  a  blissful  home.  Then  comes  his  later 
knowledge.  He  remembers  the  beautiful  Eden,  his  sad 
transgression,  his  fall  from  that  blessed  state,  and  his  b«n- 
ishment  into  the  wide  wilde.ness  world.  He  carrii-s  with 
him  the  thought  of  some  dark  malignant  power  from  whom 
he  had  received  deadly  injury,  and  is  consoled  ty  the 
promise  that  one  of  his  descendants  shall  finally  triumph 
over  bim  ;  but  beyond  this,  nature  and  history  are  all  un* 
known.  The  vast  waste  may  have  other  inhabitants. 
Nothing  to  the  contrary  has  as  yet  been  revealed  to  L  m  or 
to  his  children.  His  geography  is  limited  to  the  lost  Edea 
and  the  adamah  that  lies  around  it ;  hi-  ethnoloCT  takes  in 
only  himself,  his  companion  the  mother  of  life,  and  the  chil- 
dren that  have  been  bom  to  him.  To  Adam  himself  there 
may  have  been  the  thought  that  he  was  alone  with  God 
upon  the  earth,  but  it  wotUd  not  be  experience  or  revelation, 
— only  an  inference  from  the  care  and  government  of  which  • 
he  found  himself  the  object  To  the  lawless,  vindictive 
Cain,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  the  thought  that,  somewhere  in  the  unknown  waste, 
there  might  be  beings  like  himself^  aid  who  might  be  aa 
malignant  to  himself  as  he  had  been  to  his  slain  brother. 
'I'hus  regarded,  Cain's  language,  instead  of  involving  a  con- 
tradiction, or  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  narrat.  t,  pre- 
sents one  of  those  inimitable  features  of  truthfulness  that 
characterise  the  account  the  moment  we  get  in  the  right 
position  for  viewing  it.  Had  not  the  author  been  writing 
artlessly  and  truthfiilly  (that  is,  in  his  subjective  conscious- 
ness, whether  coming  from  inspiration  or  otherwise),  he 
would  have  pro\-ided  against  the  cavil  ;  for  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  the  difficulty  if  his  etand-pomt  had  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  modem  objector.  Had  it  been 
a  mere  fancy,  he  would  have  supplied  the  required  knowl- 
edge, as  Milton  h:is  done  by  the  conversation  of  the  angel. 

We  may  say,  too,  as  Lange  intimites,  that  Cain"s  awful 
guilt  gave  a  preternatural  power  to  his  imagiiL-ition,  and 
peop!^  the  world  with  avengers.  This  is  perfectly  credible 
and  in  accordance  with  human  experience.  The  oupposition, 
too,  that  by  "^X^i'^  3Z ,  whosoever  or  whatsoever  finds  me^ 
he  may  have  had  in  mind  imagined  demonic  beings,  is  not 
to  be  rashly  rejected.  To  say  nothing  now  of  any  outward 
demonic  r^lni,  such  as  the  Bible  elsewhere  clearly  reveals, 
a  subjective  world  of  de\'ils  is  created  by  the  guilty  humaa 
Conscience,  which  must  find  an  avenger,  an  oAaorup,  some- 
where ;  and  we  thus  regard  Caic  as  the  first  human  me- 
dium of  this  awful  revelation,  just  as  other  do«rtrines  of  a 
different  kind  have  been  brought  oat,  first  as  emotional 
consciousness  and  afterwards  as  expressed  dogma,  through 
the  action  of  the  human  soul  itself  in  its  holy  experience. 
This  has  been  the  method  of  their  inspiration^  or  the  germ 
of  their  first  introduction  to  the  mini^  of  men.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  a  hell  originated  in  the  human  soul  itself, 
just  as  the  hope  of  some  final  rest,  in  holy  si  mis  like  Enocbt 
or  of  some  "  city  that  had  foundations,"  as  in  the  longinge 
of  the  pilgrim  patriarchs  (Fleb.  xi.  10),  became  God's  morn- 
ing star  of  revelation  to  the  whole  ooctrine  of  a  future  lifa, 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  until,  in  the  New  Testaiacnt» 
it  reaches  the  "  perfect  day." 

When,  in  the  Eumcnides  of  fschylus,  Orestes  swpb  the 
"EfKvvvff  everywhere  pursuing  him,  we  recognize  it  as  dra- 
matically true  to  nature.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  aspect  ol 
the  human  soul  that  the  poet  presents,  but  it  has  its  ground 
in  its  deeper  consciou<ness,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  must  be  something  objective  corresponding  to  it.  If 
we  acknowledge  this  fitness  in  the  representations  of  the 
Greek  tragedian,  founded,  doubtless,  on  some  cast  trad'tioa, 
why  may  we  not  r^<trd  it  as  a  truthful  interpr-^Ution  of  Ihj 
same  human  consaeiuie  in  this  'M'l^^nt  of  itjt  first  mar 
derer!— T.I*.] 
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dear  that  the  blood  avengers  whom  Cain  feared, 
must  be  those  who  should  exist  in  the  future,  when 
his  father's  family  had  become  enlarged  and  spread 
abroad  ;  for  that  the  murderer  should  be  punished 
with  death  (we  might  even  say  that  the  taking  ven- 
geance for  blood  is  the  fountain  of  regulated  law  and 
nglit  respecting  murder)  is  a  righteous  sentence 
written  in  any  man's  breast ;  and  that  Cain  already 
Bees  the  earth  full  of  avengers,  is  just  the  way  of  the 
murderer  who  sees  himself  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  avenging  spirits  {"Epiyyits),  and  feels  himself  sub- 
jected to  their  tormeutings."  Keil  adds  :  "  Though 
Adam,  an  that  time,  bad  not  many  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-giandchildren, 
yet,  according  to  ver.  11,  eh.  v.  4,  he  must,  at  that 
time,  doubtless,  have  had  already  other  children, 
who  might  multiply,  and,  earlier  or  later,  avenge 
Abel's  death."  In  aid  of  this  supposition  we  must 
take  the  representation  that  would  give  to  Cain  an 
hnmensely  long  life.  Cain's  complaint  was  an  indi- 
rect prayer  for  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment. 
Jehovah  consents  to  the  prayer  in  his  sense,  that  is, 
he  knows  that  the  fear  of  Cain  is,  in  great  pai  t,  a 
reflection  from  his  evil  conscience,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  destiny  which  is  appointed  to  him  appears 
to  serve  more  for  the  silencing  (not  giving  rest  to) 
his  frantic  excitement,  than  as  designed  to  protect 
him  outwardly  from  any  danger.  For  not  absolutely 
shall  he  know  himself  protected,  but  only  through 
the  threatening  of  a  seven-fold  blood-vengeance 
•  against  his  pursuer,  whoever  he  might  be,  and 
through  the  warning  of  the  same  as  given  by  a  sign. 
There  appears  to  Knobel  a  difficnlty  in  the  question, 
Who  then  would  undertake  the  blood-vengeance  on 
behalf  of  Cain,  seeing  he  had  no  companions  ? 
Seven-fold  shall  he  be  punished,  or  shall  he  (Cain) 
become  avenged. — Set  a  mark  upon  Cain. — Ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  interpretation,  God  put  a 
sign  on  Cain  himself  which  would  make  him  known ; 
and  hence  the  proverbial  expression  :  the  mark  of 
Cain,  On  the  contrary,  the  literal  language  has  the 
preposition  b  (to  or  for).  Another  old  interpretation 
(Aben  Ezra,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch)  will  have  it  that 
God  gave  him  a  token  for  his  security,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  slain.  The  language,  however,  does 
not  denote  a  sign  of  security  for  Cain  that  would 
make  him  absolutely  safe,  but  only  a  sign  of  warn- 
ing, and  threatening,  for  some  possible  pursuer,  and 
which  might  possibly  remain  unnoticed,  though 
serving  to  Cain  himself  as  a  conscious  sign  for  the 
quieting  of  his  fears.  According  to  Knobel,  the 
author  had  m  mind,  perhaps,  some  celestial  phenom- 
enon, which  should  every  time  make  its  appearance 
and  warn  away  the  assailant.  Such  a  divine  inter- 
vention, however,  would  be  a  placing  the  murderer 
in  absolute  security,  and  besides  a  ihmg  simply  in- 
conceivable. The  warning  sign  for  the  pursuer  of 
Lamech,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  the  newly  in- 
vented weapons  of  his  son  Tubal-Cain.  The  warn- 
ing sign  that  should  serve  for  the  protection  of  Cain, 
must  disclose  to  the  pursuers  the  threatening  pros- 
pect of  a  seven-fold  blood-vengeance.  Such  a  sign, 
although  for  Cain,  may  be,  notwithstanding,  repre- 
sented as  on  Cain  in  some  kind  of  threatening  de- 
fence, perhaps,  or  in  the  attendance  of  his  wife ;  it 
is  enough  that  the  history  is  silent,  or  simply  means 
to  tell  us  that  God  already,  immediately  after  the 
first  deed  of  murder,  bad  established  a  mollification 
of  the  natural,  impulsive,  and  impassioned,  taking 
of  vengeance  for  blood ; — a  warning  sign,  in  fact, 
that  the  carrying  oat  of  the  blood- vengeance  would 


have  for  its  consequence  the  extirpation  '^f  the  whoU 
human  race.  But  why  this  exemption  nf  Cainf 
To  this  question  every  kind  of  answer  has  been  given 
(comp.  Delitzsch  and  Keil).  The  chief  thing  was. 
that  this  banishment  had  in  itself  the  significance  oi 
a  social  human  death.  It  was  a  member  cut  ofE 
from  the  human  community,  as  in  the  New  Test* 
ment  history  of  Judas.  Besides,  the  unfolding  of  th« 
Gainitish  existence  was  to  revcal  an  unfolding  of  • 
death  in  a  higher  degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  service  to  human  culture  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  Cainitish  talent.  Finally,  there  comes  into  con« 
sideration,  in  relation  to  Cain,  what  is  said  by 
Delitzsch  :  "  He  was  gracious  to  him  in  the  pro- 
longation  of  his  time  of  grace,  because  he  recognized 
the  sin  as  sin."  But  at  the  same  time,  God  himself 
gives  here  the  first  example  for  the  significance  of 
the  law  of  pardon  in  the  later  society.  To  demanc? 
the  death  of  Cain  was  properly  the  right  only  ol 
Abel's  parents.  But  these  were  also  Cain's  parents 
The  right  of  pardoning  is  the  right  of  modifying  or 
mitigating  the  punishment  in  view  of  special  mitigat- 
ing circumstances. — And  Cain  went  out. — "  The 
name  n^J  denotes  a  land  of  escape  and  banishment, 
and  is  therefore  the  contrast  to  the  happy  land  of 
Eden,  where  Jehovah  walks  and  communes  with 
men."  Keil.  The  land  lay  eastward  of  Eden.  In 
other  respects  it  cannot  be  definitely  determined ; 
for  Cain  carried  everywhere  the  land  of  Nod  with 
him  in  his  heart.  Knobel  thinks  here  again  of 
China. 

6.  Vers,  17-23.  Cain  and  the  Cainites. — And 
Cain  knew  his  wife. — Here  comes  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  Adam  must  have  already  had  daughters 
too.  Cain's  wife  could  only  have  been  a  daughter 
of  Adam,  consequently  his  sister,  and  Abel's  sister. 
She  still  adheres,  nevertheless,  to  the  fearful  man, 
and  follows  him  in  his  misery,  which  is  also  a  testi- 
mony to  a  humane  side  in  his  life.  The  marriage  of 
sisters  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  condiiion  for  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  race,  the  contrasts  in  the  members  of  the 
family  must  have  been  so  strongly  regarded,  that 
thereby  the  conditions  for  a  true  marriage  "xjuld  bo 
present  in  the  same  family  ;  whilst  the  most  Significant 
motive  for  tlie  later  prohibition  of  sister  marriages, 
such  as  the  es^tablishment  of  a  new  band  of  love, 
and  the  consequent  separation  of  the  sisterly  and 
marriage  relations,  could  not  yet  have  become  effec- 
tual. Keil,  moieover,  remarks  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam  represent  not  merely  the  family, 
but  the  race  ;  this  is  indeed  tiie  case,  even  in  single 
families,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  Some  have 
thought  it  strange  that  Cain  should  have  built  a  city 
for  his  son.  But  in  this  objection  it  is  overlooked 
that  the  main  conception  of  a  primitive  city  is  simply 
that  of  a  walled  fortification.  Tiie  city  must  have 
been  a  very  small  one.  Cain  might  have  built  it  for 
an  entire  patriarchal  race.  Moreover,  it  reads,  aa 
Keil  calls  attention  to  it,  Piii  Ti-J.",  he  was  build. 

tag.  It  was  the  thought  and  the  work  of  his  life,  in 
proof  that  immediately  after  the  protection  offered 
to  him  by  God,  he  longed  for  something  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  fear  of  his  conscience,  and  had 
need  to  fix  for  himself  an  outward  station,  in  oppj> 
sition  to  his  inner  unsettled  condition.  "  Even  if 
we  do  not,  with  Delitzsch,  regard  this  city  r.s  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  worldly  rule  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  predominates,  yet  we  must  not 
misapprehend  thereir.  tie  effort  to  remove  the  curs* 
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if  banishment,  uid  to  create  for  his  race  a  point  of 
unity  as  a  compensation  for  the  lost  unity  in  society 
with  God  ;  neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  contin- 
ual tendency  of  the  Cainitish  life  to  die  earthly. 
The  mighty  development  of  the  world-feeling,  and 
of  ungodliness,  among  the  Cainites,  becomes  conspio- 
nous  with  Lamech  in  the  sixth  generation."  KeiL 
This  comes  to  be,  indeed,  the  ground  idea  of  the 
Cainite  development,  that  in  the  symbolic  ideality  of 
culture,  it  seeks  an  offset  to  the  real  ideality  of  the 
living  cuUui  (or  worship),  even  as  this  is  generally 
the  character  of  the  secularized  worldliness ;  that  is, 
H  makes  a  development  of  culture,  in  itself  Inti- 
mate, to  be  its  one  and  all.  K  after  this  we  take 
into  view  the  names  of  the  Cainitish  line,  it  will  serve 
for  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said. 

1.  Henoch,  initiation,  the  initiated  and  his  dty. 

2.  Irad,  townsman,  citizen,  urbanus,  civilU. 

8.  Mabujael,  or  Mahijael,  the  purified,  or  tb« 
formed  of  God  (pr.'a). 

4.  Methusael,  the  (strengthened)  man  of  God. 

5.  Lamech,  strong  youth-  His  two  wives :  Adah, 
the  decorated,  Zillah,  the  musical  player  (ac- 
cording to  Schroder,  the  dark  brunette). 
[Schroder  is  all  wrong. — T.  L.] 

flw  The  sons  of  Lamech,  by  Adah :  Jabal,  the 
traveller  (nomade),  and  Jubal,  the  jubilant, 
the  musician-  By  Zillah :  Tubal  Cain,  work- 
er iu  brass  or  iron  (acconling  to  the  Persian, 
Thubal ;  Geseuius),  the  lance-forger  (accord- 
ing to  the  Shemetic,  mason) — ^if  not  more 
probably :  brass  (or  iron)  of  Cain,  that  is,  the 
forger  of  the  weapons  in  which  the  Cainites 
trusted.  His  sister  Xaamah,  the  lovely. 
Cain  and  Adam  included,  this  is  eight  genera- 
tions ;  whereas  the  line  of  Seth  that  follows  (ch.  5) 
embraces  ten  generations.  On  account  of  the  like 
names,  Henoch  and  Lamech,  Irad  and  Jared,  Kain 
and  Kenan,  Mahujael  and  Mahalael,  Methusael  and 
Methuse'ah,  Knobel  supposes  a  mingling  of  both 
genealogies,  or  one  common  primitive  legend  in  two 
forms ;  Keil  contends  against  this  by  la>  ing  empha- 
sis on  the  difference  of  the  names  that  appear  to  be 
similar,  and  the  different  position  of  those  that  are 
•like.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  let  the  line 
of  Seth  immediately  follow:  1.  Adam  (earth-man). 
2.  Seth  (compensittion,  or  the  established).  3.  Enoch 
(weak  man).  4.  Ciunan  (profit,  am^re  like-sounding 
of  Cain).  5.  Mahalaleel,  praise  of  God  (only  an 
echo  of  Mahujael).  6.  Jared,  descending,  the  de- 
scender (only  a  resemblance  in  sound  to  Irad).  7. 
Enoch  or  Henoch,  the  consecrated-  Here  the  devo- 
ted, or  consecrated,  follows  the  descending ;  in  the 
Cainitish  line  he  follows  Cain.  The  one  was  the 
occupier  of  a  city  in  the  world,  the  other  was  trans- 
lated to  God;  both  consecrations,  or  devotions, 
stand,  therefore,  in  full  contra.<t.  8.  Methuselah. 
According  to  the  usual  interpretation  :  man  of  the 
arrow,  ot  the  weapons  of  war.  As  he  forms  a  chro- 
lK>l<^C:il  parallel  with  the  Cainitic  Ljimech,  so  may 
we  r^ard  this  name  as  indicating  that  he  introduced 
these  ne^vly  invented  weapons  of  the  Cainites  into 
the  line  of  Seth,  in  order  to  be  a  defence  against  the 
hostile  insolence  of  the  Cainites,  It  consLst<  with 
this  intei-pretation,  that  with  him  there  came  into  the 
fine  of  Seth  a  tendency  to  the  worldly,  after  which 
it  goes  down  with  it,  and  with  the  age.  Even  the 
imposing  upon  his  son  the  name  Lamech,  the  strong 
youth,  may  be  n-garded  as  a  warlike  demonstration 
tgaiusi  the  Cainitic  Lamech.  Therefore,  9.  Lonech 
W  Lamech.     10.    Noah,   the  rett^  the  quieter,  or 


pearemaker.  With  Lamech,  who  greeted  in  his  bok 
the  future  pacificator,  tliere  appears  to  be  indica'od. 
in  the  line  of  Seth,  a  direction,  peaceful,  yet  troubled 
with  toil  and  strife.  It  was  just  such  an  age,  how- 
ever, aa  might  have  for  its  consequence  the  alliancef 
and  minglings  with  the  Cainites  that  are  now  intro- 
duced, and  which  have  so  oft*n  followed  the  exigen* 
cies  t>f  war.  This  Sethian  Lamech,  however,  forms 
a  significant  contrast  with  the  Cainitic.  Tlie  one 
consoles  himself  with  the  newly  invented  weapons 
of  hb  son  Tubal  Cain,  as  his  security  against  the 
feartid  blood-vengeance.  The  other  comforts  him- 
self with  the  hi-pe  that  with  his  son  there  shall 
come  a  season  of  holy  rest  from  the  labor  and  pains 
that  are  burdened  with  the  curse  of  God.  In  regard 
to  both  lines  in  common,  the  following  is  to  be  t  e- 
marked :  1.  The  names  in  the  Cainitic  line  are,  for 
the  most  part,  expressive  of  pride,  those  of  the 
Sethic,  of  humility.  2.  The  Cainitic  line  b  carried 
no  farther  than  to  the  point  of  its  open  corruption 
in  polygamy,  quarrelsomeness,  and  consecration  of 
art  to  the  service  of  sin.  The  Sethic  line  forms  in 
its  tenth  period  the  fidl  running  out  of  a  temporal 
world-development,  in  which  Enoch,  the  seventh, 
properly  appears  as  the  highest  point  3.  Against 
the  mention  of  the  Cainitic  wives,  their  charms,  and 
Ui^  art,  appears  in  the  Sethic  line  only  the  mention 
of  sons  and  daughters.  It  serves  for  an  introduction 
to  Uie  sixth  chapter. 

Concerning  the  repeated  appearance  of  like 
names,  compare  what  is  said  by  Kkil,  p.  71.  Zillah 
can  just  as  well  mean  the  shadowy  as  the  sounding, 
yet  the  latter  interpretation  is  commeuded  by  the 
context.  By  the  invention  of  Jubal  a  distinction  is 
made  between  stringed  and  wind  ins'ruments.  In 
its  relation  to  Tubal  Cain  the  word  ©"'n  must  be 
taken  as  neuter ;  since  otherwise  Tubal  Cain  wonld 
appear  as  the  smith  that  forged  the  smiths.  The 
song  of  Lamech  is  the  first  decidedly  poetic  form  in 
the  ."xiriptui es,  more  distinct  than  ch.  i.  27  and  cb. 
iL  23,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  marked  parallelism  of  the 
members.  It  is  the  consecration  of  poetry  to  the 
glorification  of  a  Titiinic  insolence,  and,  sung  as  it 
was  in  the  ears  of  both  his  wives,  stands  as  a  proof 
that  lust  and  murder  are  near  akin  to  each  otha. 
Rightly  may  we  suppose  (with  Hamann  and  Herder), 
that  the  invention  of  his  son  Tubal  Cain,  that  i-:,  the 
incention  of  weapons,  made  him  so  excessively 
haughty,  whilst  the  invention  of  his  son  Jubal  put 
him  in  a  position  to  sing  to  his  wives  his  song  of 
hate  and  vengeance.  This  indiciites,  at  the  8.ime 
time,  an  immeasurable  pride  in  his  talented  sons. 
He  promises  himself  the  taking  of  a  blood-ven- 
geance, vastly  enhanced  in  degree,  but  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  citation  of  the  case  of  his  ances- 
tor Cain,  that  the  dark  history  of  that  bad  man  had 
become  transformed  into  a  proud  remembrance  for 
his  race.  The  meaning  of  the  song,  however,  is  not, 
I  have  slain  a  man  (Septuagint,  Vulgate,  4c.).  He 
supposes  the  ease  that  he  were  now  wounded,  or 
now  slain ;  that  is,  it  looks  to  the  future  (Aben  Ezra, 
Calvin,  &c).  We  may  take  the  "S  with  which  th* 
song  begins  as  an  expression  of  assurance,  and  the 
preterite  of  the  verb  as  denoting  'Jie  certainty  of  the 
declaration  (see  Dklitzsch,  p.  214).  We  think  it 
I  better,  however,  to  take  it  hypothet  cally,  as  Nagels- 
bach  and  others  have  done,  and  this  too  as  com- 
sponding  to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  grammatical 
expression.  In  respect  to  the  inventions  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  discovery  of  music  as  coming  out 
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•f  the  shepherd-life,  compare  Knobel,  p.  66.  In 
regard  to  the  conjectures  concerning  these  genealo- 
gies, see  the  Catalogue  of  Literature,  p.  56.  Thus, 
for  example,  Jubal  is  connected  with  Apollo,  and 
Tubal  Cain  with  Vulcan.  The  similarity  of  particu- 
lai  forms  in  popular  traditions  cannot  justify  us  in 
tonfounding  them.  Knobel  refers  liere,  in  the  view 
he  takes,  to  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  the  Mongo- 
lian tribes.  Ewald  finds  in  the  three  sons  of  Lamech 
(Nouh  y)  the  representatives  of  three  principal  states 
according  to  the  Judaean  conceptions  (see  Delitzsch, 
p.  212;  also  similar  interpretations  of   Ewald,  p. 

ail). 

6.  Vers.  24-26.   Seth. — And  called  his  name 
Seth. — Seth    may   denote  compensation   for  Abel 
(Knobel,  Keil),^-one  who  comes  in  the  place  of  Abel 
who  has  been  slain  and  taken  away ;  and  in  this  way 
he  is  said  to  be  fixed,  established.     Eve  called  the 
giver  Elohim,  according  to  Knobel,  because  the  Seth- 
ites  were  elohists;  accoidii.g  to  Keil  it  was  because 
the  divine  power  had  compensated  her  for  what  hu- 
man wickedness  had  taken  away.    The  fact  that  the 
name  Jehovah,  as  mentioned  further  on,  came  to  be 
adopted  in  connection  with  Enoch  (weak  man),  may 
lead  to  the  thought,  indeed,  of  a  lowering  of  hopes, 
and  yet  there  lies  an  expression  of  hope  in  this,  that 
she  regards  Seth  as  a  permanent  compensation  for 
Abel. — And  to  Seth, — to  him  also  was  born  a 
■on. — Enoch, — a  designation  of  weakness,  frailty  ; 
probably  a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  Abel  (Ps.  viii. 
6;  xc.  3). — Then  began  men  to  call. — 2  Sip, 
primarily,  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  then 
to  proclaim  him,  to  announce.     Men  had  before  this 
prayed  and  called  upon  God,  but  now  they  begin  to 
reverence  God  as  Jehovah.     But  why  not  before,  in 
the  time  of  Seth  ?     God  as  Jehovah  is  the  covenant 
God  of  a  pious   race,  of  a  future   full   of  promise. 
First  with  Enoch  does  there  appear  the  sure  pros- 
pect of  a  new  line  of  promise,  after  the  line  of  Cain 
had  lost  it.     With  a  new  divine  race,  and  a  new  be- 
lieving generation,   there   ever  presents  itself  the 
name  Jt-hovah,  and  ever  with  a  higher  glory.     Now 
it  is  for  the  first  time  after  Eve's  first   theocratic 
jubilee-cry  of  hope.     Delitzsch  is  inclined  to  think 
that  men  now  caUed  upon  Jehovah  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ea«t  (where  the  Cainites  made  their  settle- 
ment).    Moreover,  it  must  be  that  here  is  narrated 
the  beginning  of  a  formal   divine  worship.     In  re- 
spect to  this,  as  also  in  respect  to  the  two  pillars  of 
Seth's  descendant*  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  com- 
pare Delitzsch,  p.  218.     The  langu.ige  undoubtedly 
refers  to  a  general  honoring  of  the  name  Jehovah 
among  the  pious  Sethites.     Concerning  the  name  of 
God,  compare  the  Bibelwerk,  Matt.,  p.  125  (Am.  ed.). 
In  relation  to  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  special  signifi- 
cance, because  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  covenant 
or  of  the  revelation  of  ssilvation,  and  because  the 
name  of  God,  whilst  on  the  one  side  it  denotes  his 
revelition,  does,  on  the  other,  present  the  reflex  of 
his   revelation  in  the  human  religious  recognition, 
that  is,  in  religion  itself.     In  respect  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  primitive  religion  was  the  true  religion, 
as  we  find  it  in  Rom.  i.  19-21,  Knobel  gives  an  ac- 
count in  its  historical  relation  (p.  67).     According  to 
a  Hebrew  interpretation    of   the   word   ^n^n,  as 
though  from  the  word  bbn ,  to  profane,  and  which 
Hieponymus   mentions,  though   he   rejects  it,  there 
must  have  begun,  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  a  species  of 
image-worship,  sis  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  Je- 


Works  of  Hieronymus,"  p.  20).  It  Is  a  Ribbinical 
figment,  resting  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  ■ 
word,  and  of  the  whole  text 
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1.  The  propagation  of  the  human  race  is  out 
side  of  Paradise,  not  because  it  is  first  occasioned 
by  sin,  but  rather  because  it  supposes  a  distinct 
development  of  mankind,  and  is  tainted  with  its 
sin. 

2.  The  human  pairing  is  not  an  act  of  natural 
necessity,  but  a  free  ethical  love,  a  knowing,  as  its 
fruit  is  a  begetting,  a  witnessing. 

8.  The  first  mother's-joy  after  the  first  mother'* 
anguish,  is  a  spirit  of  high  enthusiasm,  and,  there- 
fore, an  expression  of  believing  hope  in  the  coming 
salvation.  It  takes  the  form  of  womanly  precipi- 
tancy, and  may  mean  that  now  she  has  borne  the 
serpent-crusher  (gotten  him,  or  brought  him  forth). 
This  is  the  first  misieckoning  in  respect  to  the  times 
and  hours  of  God,  and  the  person  who  is  to  brin" 
salvation,  but  the  believing  hope  itself  is  not  a  vain 
thing.  Upon  this  high  soaring,  as  it  appears  in  the 
mother's  naming  of  Cain  {(vp-qna,  see  John  i.  42), 
there  follows,  after  the  human  fashion,  a  great  lower- 
ing of  hope,  as  shown  in  the  naming  of  the  second 
son,  wherein  there  appears  to  be  indicated  a  fearful 
motheily  foreboding,  which  may  have  been  already 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  young  Cain. 

4.  The  formation  of  the  family :  the  fundamental 
law  of  human  relations  ("  next  to  the  conjugal  the 
parental,  the  sisterly  and  brotherly,  the  general  rela- 
tion of  kindred,"  Delitzsch)  and  of  all  human  ordi- 
nances. Church  and  state,  with  their  binding  ce- 
ment, the  school,  all  in  the  embryo  form.  The 
offering.  The  sentence  upon  Cain  for  his  brother's 
murder.  The  first  moral  lesson,  an  admonition  or 
warning  to  Cain. 

5.  In  the  bosom  of  the  first  family  there  appears 
the  first  contrast  between  the  two  ground-forms  of 
the  human  calling, — between  worldly  power  and  a 
divine  endurance,  between  an  ungodly  and  a  godly 
direction,  between  one  who  was  godless  and  one  who 
was  pious,  between  one  who  was  loaded  in  life  with 
the  curse  of  God  and  one  who  wis  slain  for  iiis 
piety,  yet  whose  death,  blood,  and  right,  had  still  an 
abiding  value  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

6.  The  religious  offering  is  indicated  and  intro> 
duced  as  early  as  humanity  in  the  state  of  sin,  ch. 
iii.  21,  It  has  its  origin  in  thankfulness  for  God's 
gifts,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  all  belongs  to 
him  and  must  be  presented  or  consecrated  to  him. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  expression  of  the  feeling  that  the 
failure  to  present  a  real  and  perfect  obedience  of  the 
heart  and  will,  and  of  a  perfectly  holy  life  with 
prayer,  is  attested  by  the  symbolical  oflPoring,  which, 
as  such,  denotes  a  longing  for,  and  a  craving  need 
of  restoration  to,  that  perfect  condition  wherein  life 
and  ofiering  imite  in  one.  Concerning  the  offering, 
see  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

7.  God's  pleasure  in  the  one  offering,  his  displea* 
ure  at  the  other.     See  the  Exegetical  notes. 

8.  God's  warning  to  Cain.     Sin  evidently  appears  ' 
in  Cain  in  an  advanced  stage  of  progress,  and  this 
indicates  hereditary  sinfulness.     The  divine  warning, 
moreover,  characterizes  this  hereditary  tendency  to 

j  sin,  in  it>i  most   peculiar  being,  not  as  a   fat-iiisii* 


bovah  (see  Bauu£b,  "  The  Hebrew  TradiUons  in  the  |  force,  but  as  a  seducing  inclination   to  evil,  ai-  a 
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tempting  power  which  already,  like  a  ravenous  wild 
beast,  wais  crouching  at  his  dcor,  and  ready  to  spring 
upOL  him.  Therefore  does  God  ascribe  to  him  a 
capacrty  to  rule  over  sin  by  the  aid  of  the  warning 
word  of  God  standing  as  security  to  him  for  such 
assistance.  It  does  not  depend  upon  his  choice 
whether  he  shall  be  tempted  or  not.  but  it  does  be- 
long to  his  choice,  whether  he  will  let  sin  have  its 
will  in  him,  or  whether  he  himself  shall  rule  over  iu 
Sin  (though  feminine)  is  presented  in  the  figure  of  a 
male  beast,  or  of  a  masculine  nature, — as  a  lion, 
dragon,  or  serpent.  On  account  of  a  supposed 
Strangeness  in  the  expr.ssi^n :  rule  over  him  (or  it), 
Ewald  takis  it  as  a  quest/  u  :  Wilt  thou  be  able  to 
rule  over  it  ?  And  Delitzsch  holds  that  it  does  not 
mean  the  ruling  over  the  sin  that  is  lurking  for  him, 
but  only  over  tlie  inward  temptation.  But  this  in- 
ward temptation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  temptation  only,  is 
just  the  sin  that  is  crouching  at  the  door;  for  the 
door  denotes  tlie  entrance  to  his  inclination,  or  to  his 
will.  Keil  corrects  Delitzsch  by  saying :  "  it  is  not 
the  holding  down  of  the  inner  temptibility  which  is 
commanded,  but  the  withstanding  of  that  power  of 
evil  which  invades  man  from  without,'' — a  view 
which  here  gives  no  proper  sense.  The  personifica- 
tion of  sin,  and  what  is  siid  about  its  desire  and  its 
craving  after  men  (as  though  to  devour  them),  ap- 
pears not  without  significance,  yet  still  the  remem- 
brance of  1  Pet.  V.  8  should  not  lead  us  to  find 
here,  as  Delitzsch  does,  a  conscious  intimation  of 
Satin.  More  rightly  does  the  Book  of  VVi-dom 
make  a  distinction  between  men's  being  raised  out 
of  the  fall,  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  permitting  sin 
to  charm  them,  mcrease  in  strength,  and  so  give 
power  to  the  hereditarv  sinful  tendencv,  on  the  other 
(Wisd.  of  Solomon,  i.' 13-16;  ii.  24  ;"  x.  1).  What 
is  said  Rom.  v.  12:  "  Death  has  passed  upon  all 
men,"  bears  alike  upon  all ;  but  what  follows  :  eV  V 
rdvTe^  ^uaprevf  allows  an  endless  diversity  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  within  the  ratios  of  its  grada- 
tions, forms  that  contrast  between  the  pious  and  the 
godless,  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  which  the  Scripture  everywhere 
Bets  forth. 

9.  The  Fratricide.  "  Thus  sin  attains  to  its  do- 
minion, and  in  the  outward  act  reveals  its  inhuman, 
beastly,  diaboUcal  nature.  DeviUsh  hate,  brutal  sav- 
ageness ;  it  is  in  these  two  together  that  murder  has 
its  origin.  At  the  same  time  there  comes  out  openly 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  conflict  of  the  two  seeds 
in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  It  is  the  serpent- 
nature  of  Cain  under  whose  stab  in  the  heel  Abel 
falls — the  first  example  of  martyrdom ;  in  appear- 
ance a  defeat,  but  in  truth  a  victory.  From  the  in- 
nocent murdered  man,  there  goes  on,  even  to  the 
case  of  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  one  great 
stream  of  blood  throughout  ihe  whole  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Matt.  xxiiL  35).  At  the  very  head 
of  the  New  Testament  history  does  the  bloody  deed 
of  Cain  against  his  brother  Abel  again  repeat  itself 
in  its  counterpart,  the  bloody  act  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple as  committed  against  God's  most  'holy  child 
Jesus,'  tiieir  b.  other  in  the  flesh.  Thenceforth  flows 
Oi  the  stream  of  martyr-blood  through  the  whole 
bistory  of  the  Church.  Death  and  murder  proceed- 
ing from  him  who  was  avbpw-iroKToyos  aw'  apxvi  (a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  John  viii.  44),  become 
Indigenous  in  the  history  of  man,  and  of  the  world, 
and  rule  in  a  thousand  forms."    Delitzsch. 

^  0.  The  de^ith  of  Abel ;  the  second  powerful  proof 
t£  the  proplf.^  significance  of  his  bloody  offering. 


Abel  appears  as  the  special  prophet  and  mediator  of 
the  peculiar  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  ot 
as  the  one  who  introduces  into  the  world  the  typical 
sacrifice — that  is,  the  symbolical  representation  of  a 
yielding  up  of  the  individual  will  and  life  to  God 
through  death,  in  order  to  the  taking  away  the  sep* 
ration  between  God  and  man ;  and  which  represeula 
tion  (as  it  unfolds)  must  v:ver  become  more  and  rnor* 
the  t)-pe  of  the  real  propitiation  as  set  forth  in  tb< 
New  Testament,  Therefore  would  Abel  be  justified 
by  hifi  act  of  faith,  even  as  Abiaham  was  (Heb.  xL 
4) ;  and  to  such  an  extent  must  the  offering  of  Aljel 
be  n^ferred  back  to  a  divine  occasioning,  or  some 
divine  institution. 

1 1.  The  first  murder  of  a  brother  proceeded  from 
a  strife  concerning  religion.  It  appears  to  be  pre* 
supposed  that  Cain,  in  his  sacrificial  worship,  had 
wilfuily  separated  himself  from  AbeL  This  would 
be  the  first  separation.  The  second  is  that  his  oflFer» 
ing,  whilst  it  appeared  in  a  stinted  form,  remained 
throughout  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  Communion  in 
the  offering  would  have  made  it  of  richer  value.  Tht 
mark  of  servility,  legality,  joylessness,  and  an  enviou* 
jealousy  of  Ids  brother's  altar,  appears  quite  promi- 
nent. Therefore  it  is,  too,  that  he  fails  of  the  bless* 
uig,  and  the  seal  of  the  divine  acceptance.  The 
effect,  however,  is  not  repentance,  but  envy,  fanati- 
cism, hate,  obduracy  against  God's  word,  and,  finally, 
the  nmrder  of  his  brother.  The  first  war  was  a  re- 
Ugious  war.  From  thence  have  all  the  wars  in  the 
world's  history  had  their  motive  and  their  coloring. 
Even  with  the  most  modern  wars  religion  has  more 
to  do  luan  is  commonly  thought.  The  altar,  the  cen- 
tre as  it  is  of  all  holy  sacrificial  acts,  is  the  centi-e 
also  of  all  that  is  horrible  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
sino^.  It  is  the  religious  idea,  in  some  form,  that  is  the 
moving  power  of  human  history. 

12.  Already  has  the  first-born  lost  his  birthright, 
through  a  proud  confidence  in  its  prerogative,  out  of 
which  is  developed  envy  of  his  brother's  preference, 
and  from  this,  again,  in  the  course  of  its  progitss, 
scorn  and  hate.  In  this  form  goes  the  story  through 
the  history  of  the  world,  through  the  history  of  reli- 
gion, of  the  church,  and  of  the  sate.  Thus,  many 
a  tune  does  the  prerogative  of  birth,  which  in  itself 
and  normally  is  a  blessing,  become  transformed  into 
a  prerogative  of  hereditary  sin  and  guilt  (Matt, 
iil  9). 

13.  As  chapter  3d  presents  to  ns  the  archetype 
of  the  genesis  of  sin,  even  to  the  evil  act,  so  does 
chapter  4th  give  us  the  form  of  the  genesis,  and  of 
the  unfolding  of  obduracy.  The  commencing  point 
is  irreligiosity,  that  is,  an  offering  worthless  and  hypo- 
critical  in  its  idea  (Rom.  i.  21).  The  consequence* 
that  immediately  follow  are  unfriendliness,  envy, 
brotherly  hate,  rage,  grudging,  and  moroseneas.  To 
this  succeeds  an  impenitent  demeanor  towards  tli9 
divine  voice  of  warning,  as  shown  in  a  wicked  silence. 
Then  comes  the  consummation  of  his  evil  behavior 
towards  his  brother.  The  first  exumple  of  this  waa 
probably  a  mocking  perversion  of  what  God  had  said 
into  a  presumptuous  retort  upon  his  brother ;  theu 
the  bold  throwing  off  the  mask  in  the  murder  itself^ 
as  it  took  place  in  the  field,'  upon  the  boundaries  rf 
their  respective  callings.  Now  again,  on  God's  ar> 
raignment,  his  impudent,  diabolical  lying,  and  Titania 
presumption,  but  which  becomes,  after  the  imposition 
of  the  penalty,  a  howling  despair.  Thus  it  is  that 
while  La  his  presumption,  and  in  his  despondency,  be 
becomes  an  enemy  of  God,  so  is  he  also  a  foe  of  nutn; 
seeing  that  his  disordered  imagination  peoples  thr 
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world  with  human  beings  who  stand  to  him  on  a  foot- 
ing of  deadly  hostility.  When  in  this  spirit  he  goes 
forth  as  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  from  the  land  of 
Eden  to  a  land  of  solitary  exile,  and  there  builds  a 
city,  the  main  significance  of  it  lies  in  its  walls.  It 
is  &  fortress  to  defend  himself  against  any  of  Adam's 
future  children  who  may  not  belong  to  the  Cainite 
race. 

14.  The  judgment  on  Cain,  a  parallel  to  the  first 
judgment,  ch.  iii.,  just  as  the  behavior  of  Cain  is  a 
counterpart,  and  a  parallel,  to  the  behavior  of  his  par- 
ents. As  a  parallel  it  reminds  us  of  the  behavior  of 
the  serpent.  "  Clamitat  ad  coelum  vox  sanguinis^  etc, ; 
it  is  like  the  old  saying  of  the  four  heaven-crying  sins. 
When  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  by 
means  of  his  faith,  Abel,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh 
{\a\u\  it  must  mean  that  the  cry  of  his  blood,  re- 
garded as  still  heard,  is  a  proof  that  even  after  death 
be  is  still  an  object  of  the  divine  care,*  one  still  xm- 


•  [Crieth  unto  me.  Gen.  iv.  10,  clamat  ad  me,  complains 
unto  me.  This  is  one  ot  the  texts  which  the  blind  Sad- 
ducee  had  often  read,  but  with  the  veil  upon  his  heart.  He 
had  seen  nothing  in  it.  It  w;is  no  proof  to  him  of  anything 
vital  and  personal  in  man  aft«r  death.  But  what  a  ilood  of 
light  is  poured  upon  this,  and  similar  language  in  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  divine  interpreter  :  "  He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  Matt.  xxii.  32.  It  must  be 
life  that  cries  unto  God,  and  that  he  hears.  Abel  yet  lived  ; 
he  yet  spake ;  AoAtt,  in  the  present,  he  speaketh  still.  To 
Christ,  in  whom  the  veil  is  taken  away,  it  was  no  figure 
merely,  or  rhetorical  usus  loquendi,  as  it  was  to  the  Sad- 
ducee,  and  as  it  has  become,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  to  the  mod- 
ern interpreter  who  carries  back  the  deadhess  and  frigidity 
of  worn-out  modem  speech  to  chill  the  waimth  and  vitality 
of  ancient  language.  In  such  primitive  forms  there  is  noth- 
ing unmeaning,  or  merely  rhetorical.  To  the  spiritual  mind 
of  Christ  it  was  all  made  real  by  that  intimation  of  a  divine 
interest  which  guaranties  a  real  personal  being  in  those  for 
whom  it  is  expressed.  The  soul  of  Abel,  of  which  the  blood 
was  the  nearest  material  garment,  was  vnoKorm  roi  ft;<j-ia- 
mjptov,  "under  the  altar"  of  the  Divine  Justice,  inD3 
11  ■'is,  in  "the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High;"  it  was 
"lodging,  tarrying  (",3'ibn"'  Ps.  xci.  1),  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty."  It  was  not  for  Cain's  sake  that  this  is 
•aid,  for  Ins  reformation,  or  for  his  pimishment  merely,  or 
for  any  preventive  benefit  of  a  police  kind  in  the  checking 
of  future  murders  among  a  race  all  of  whom,  if  only  the 
worldly  aspect  is  regarded,  were  soon  to  peri.-:h  in  some  way 
and  be  no  mora  It  was  not  this,  solely  or  mainly,  that 
made  that  voice  efiectual  in  its  call.  It  was  for  Abel's  sake, 
as  a  pious  son  of  God,— the  still  living  Abel,  in  nhum  the 
image  of  God  had  been  assailed  (sec  Gen.  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  cxvi.  15). 

And  so  we  may  say  of  other  expressions  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, now  become  mere  metaphors,  or  dead  forms  of 
speech,  but  anciently  full  of  life  and  reality,  representing 
Boiils,  especially  the  souls  of  the  pious,  as  yet  having  some 
kini  of  being,  known  at  least  to  Cfod  "to  whom  they  live," 
as  our  Saviour  adds,  Luke  xx.  38.  They  are  "  gathered  to 
their  people;"  they  have  "gone  to  their  fathers;"  they 
'« yield  up  the  ghost,"  not  as  a  thing  that  perishes,  but  as  a 
most  precious  deposit  t<>  be  kept  (laid  up,  or  treasiu«d  in 
8heol,  Job  xiv.  13),  "  imtil  the  set  time  when  God  shall  call 
and  they  shall  answer;  for  he  will  have  a  regard  (riDSI* 
Job  xlv.  15, 16,  will  have  a  longing  desire)  to  the  work  of 
his  hands."  They  call  themselves  "  pilgrims  and  sojourners 
npon  earth  " — a  phra,se  that  has  no  meaning  except  as  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  another  state  of  being,  a  homeland, 
a  rest.  This  is  the  salvalion,  as  one  of  these  pilgrims  says  at 
the  very  close  of  his  earthly  lifo,  when  all  thought  of  a  mere 
worldly  deliverance  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  there  can 
remain  on'y  the  hope  of  something  beyond  :  "  I  have  wait- 
ed for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord."  8-  e  how  it  breaks  from  the 
dying  Jacob  in  the  very  midst  of  h's  prophetic  contompla- 
tion  of  the  future  worldly  destiny  of  his  sons.  Gen.  xiix.  18. 
What  could  they  mean  ?  There  are  here  no  imagined  bounds 
of  space  and  time,  no  localities ;  it  is  all  pure  subji'ctiveness. 
It  may  be  said ;  but  such  a  hope,  indefinite  as  it  may  seem, 
has  far  more  of  mora!  power  than  any  Elysinn  or  Hesperi- 
dcan  fances.  It  was  security,  it  was  blessedness,  and  with 
this  they  were  content.  It  was  the  idea  of  protection,  a  "  cov- 
ering ot  wings,"  being  under  "  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 
It  was  all  that  was  contained  in  that  most  mysterious  ex- 
pression Ti^JQ   "irO,  "the  secret  of  thy  presence,"  Ps. 


forgotten,  not  lost — still  living."  Delitzsch.  At  th« 
same  time  is  the  cry  of  this  martyr-blood  the  first 
signt.1  of  that  voice,  whether  of  the  blood  or  of  th« 
spirit,  which  ever  calls  for  God's  judgment,  first  upon 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  15;  comp.  ch.  ii.  18),  and 
finally  upon  the  whole  world  (Rev.  vi.  10).  Only 
the  call  of  the  blood  of  Christ  it  is  that  transforms 
this  judgment  into  a  judgment  of  deliverance  for  all 
who  shall  receive  salvation  (Heb.  xii.  24). 

15.  The  chief  points  in  the  sentence  against  Cain. 
He  is  ctirsed  from  the  ground.  The  very  nature  of 
the  ground,  so  to  speak,  becomes  an  angel  (or  min- 
ister) of  penal  vengeance  against  the  unnatural  tran» 
grossor.  He  hath  aroused  it  against  him  in  its  innen 
most  nature,  in  forcing  it  to  drink  his  brother's  blood. 
Henceforth  will  earth  deny  to  him  its  fruits.  Where 
the  murderer  perpetrated  the  murder,  the  grass  grows 
no  more.  The  fratricide  makes  the  ground  the  place 
of  judgment  The  war  desolates  the  land.  The 
curse  proper,  however,  lies  on  the  conscience  itself. 
His  heavy  consciousness  of  guilt,  incapable  of  being 
healed,  and  in  its  deceit,  its  presumption,  and  its 
despondency,  driven  to  despair,  must  make  him  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.  He  is  ban- 
ished beyond  any  protecting  enclosure,  from  every 
place  of  rest ;  and  though  he  may  surround  himself 
with  walls  as  high  as  heaven,  he  is  still  a  banished 
Azazel  (Lev.  xvi.  22) — the  prince  of  exiles.  There 
lies  in  the  passage  before  us  a  germ  of  the  church's  ex» 
communication  and  of  the  civic  outlawry.  The  ban- 
ishment into  immeasurable  space  appears  as  a  warn- 
ing prelude  to  the  endless  exile  of  damnation.  We 
may  ask :  Why  was  not  the  punishment  of  death  im- 
posed on  Cain,  as  is  demanded  by  the  later  law,  ch. 
ix.  6,  instead  of  exile  ?  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  that  the  parents  of  Cain  could  not  execute 
such  a  sentence  ;  the  cherubim  might  have  crushed 
him.  But  it  becomes  evident,  already,  that  the  re- 
ligious social  death  of  absolute  banishment  from  hu- 
man society,  constitutes  the  peculiar  essence  of  the 
death  penally  (see  Lange,  Die  Gesetdich-Catholische 
Kirche  als  SinnbUd,  p.  71). 

16.  In  respect  to  the  repentance  of  Cain  and 
Judas,  see  the  Exegetical  annotations  to  v.  13. 

17.  The  Cainitic  race.    Development  of  the  ear* 

xxxL  20,  "the  hiding  (n~03)  in  God's  pavilion,"  where 
they  have  that  unimaginable  being  which  Christ  calls 
"living  unto  God,"  Trd»T«s  yap  avria  ^ixriv,  Luke  xx.  3d. 
Some  may  see  in  such  expressions  merely  the  hope  of  tem- 
poral deliverance,  and  yet  even  the  most  nnspiritual  inter- 
preters can  hardly  avoid  the  feeling  that  this  lower  idea,  how- 
ever it  may  be  partially  accommodated  to  a  seeming  secular 
context,  does  not  satisfy  the  holy  earnestness  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  fill  out  that  idea  of  blessedness  and  protection  so 
far  beyond  what  could  be  afibrded  by  any  earthly  talicma- 
cle,  or  in  any  temple  made  by  hands :  "  O  how  great  is  Thy 
goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  (P^BX  comp.  Job  xiv.  13) 
for  those  that  fear  thee !  Thou  wilt  hide  them  in  the  secret  of 
thy  presence,  thou  wilt  treasure  them  in  thy  pavilion,"  away 
from  all  the  strife  and  censure  of  this  present  life,  Ps.  xxxu 
20,  21.  We  cannot  be  wrong  when  we  have  our  Saviour  to 
guide  us  in  the  interpretation  of  such  language,  as  proving 
a  bel  ef  in  immortality,  or  a  continuous  being,  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  care  and  protection  for  the  pious  liv- 
ing and  the  pious  dead.  Identity,  continuity,  personality, 
are  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  sui-h  an  interest,  and  w« 
must  suppose  that  the  thought  was  vividly  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  in  early  times  who  so  passionately  cxprcs:  ^4 
it.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Sadducecism  or  materialism 
would  never  have  given  rise  to  such  modes  of  speech,  al- 
though they  may  be  satisfied  with  them  after  they  have 
divested  them  of  all  moaning.  "We  may  s-ay,  too,  that  after 
such  nn  exposition  as  Christ  has  givin  us,  th('  denial  ot  thfrre 
being  any  idea  of  a  future  life  m  the  Old  'Icftamcnt  is  do'jii- 
right  infidelity,  however  it  may  be  prcbcnted  by  piolepsed 
Christian  theologians,  or  even  by  learned  bishops  in  thi 
Church.— T.  !<.] 
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liest  worid— culture  in  its  reciprocity  with  the  ad- 
vancing Cainidc  corruption.  Delitzsch  finds  it  sig- 
nificant that  Cain  gave  the  same  name,  Henoch,  to 
hi?  soil  and  to  the  city  which  he  built  for  him,  and 
fhat  lie  mu3t  have  had  retrard  in  both  to  the  funda- 
mental banning?  of  a  peculiar  and  special  histori- 
cal development.  He  cites  the  words  of  Acgustise, 
Dt  GmiaU  Dei,  eh.  xIt.  28 :  "  Fecerunt  iffitur  dvi- 
tatea  duo*  amores  duo,  terrenain  scilicd  amor  tut 
Msq^e  ad  eontemptwn  dei,  ecdestem  vero  amor  Dei 
utqit*  ad  contemptum  sui ;  Uln  in  u  ipsa,  hcee  in 
Domino  gloriaiur."  Yet  still  even  Dehtzsch  makes 
prominent  the  value  of  each  Cainitic  advance  in  cul- 
ture. In  writings  which  set  forth  the  origin  of  all 
things,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  something  in  rela- 
tion to  (he  origin  of  trades  and  arts.  At  a  later  time 
would  these  inventions  come  into  the  possession  of 
God's  people.  Still  the  Cainitic  race  has  the  honor 
of  every  important  advance  in  worldly  culture ;  be- 
cause this  race  of  the  promise  has  sufiFered  in  the 
niin  of  the  world,  whilst  the  race  of  the  curse  falls 
naturally  into  it,  or  make  it  their  home.  We  can 
<mly  say,  however,  that  the  one-aded,  woridly  ten- 
dency, favored  a  precocious  development  of  every 
power  of  culture  among  the  Cainites — or  that  the 
children  of  this  worid  are  wiser  in  their  way  than 
the  children  of  light.  It  is  not  the  inventions  them- 
selves, but  their  morbidly  active  development,  and 
their  abuse,  that  have  on  them  the  mark  of  the 
curse.  Again,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  dualistic, 
theosophic  assumption  of  a  deeper,  or  hidden  sense, 
when  we  read  (Delitzsch,  p.  213):  "Even  to  this 
day  the  arts  cannot  disown  the  root  of  the  curse,  out 
of  which  they  spring."  "  There  is,  moreover,  re- 
maining in  sill  music,  not  only  an  unspiritualized 
ground  of  material  naturalness  merely,  but  a  Cainitic 
element  of  impure  sensuithty"  (p.  213).  Jieverthe- 
less,  through  the  subjectivity  of  the  artist  shall  "  that 
fundamental  being  of  art  which  in  itself  is  sinless  " 
attain  that  to  which  it  is  morally  destined,"  p.  215. 
Further  on  Dklitzsch  well  says:  "With  a  deed  of 
murder  b^an,  and  with  a  song  of  murder  closes,  the 
history  of  the  Cainites.  In  the  seventh  generation  all 
is  forgotten — immersed  in  music,  revelry,  luxury, 
decoration  and  outward  show,"  etc  Again  he  says : 
"  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  most  spiritual  art,  such 
as  poetry,  music,  etc."  (p.  216).  More  happily,  at 
least  in  respect  to  its  outer  consequences,  did  there 
precede  all  this  that  pious  song  of  jubilee  at  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  man  (p.  123).  Thus  much  is  true, 
that  as  art,  and  especially  poetry,  points  out  the  dis- 
tance between  the  real  and  the  ideal  on  the  side  of 
culture,  so  does  the  sacrificial  ofiering  do  the  same 
on  the  side  of  cititu*,  or  religion. 

18.  Concerning  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  begin- 
ning among  the  Sethites,  see  the  Exegetical  explana- 
tions. 

HOMTLETICAI.  AITD  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical. — Adam's  Family.   His 

Kilt,  his  sufifering,  his  salvation,  and  his  hope.— 
le  first  family  picttire  in  the  Bible. — The  tragic 
•orrow  in  every  family  (indicated  in  the  baptism  of 
children)  — The  family  the  root  of  every  human  ordi- 
nance— both  of  church  and  state. — The  first  form  of 
education  as  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  first  sac- 
rifice, and  in  the  varied  callings  of  Cain  and  AbeL 
What  education  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot — Unlike 
childien  of  like  parents. — Pious  parents  may  have 
wickei  cbildroi  (Cain — Abel). — Eve's  precipitancy 


even  in  the  utterance  of  her  faith. — Eve's  matern^ 
joy,  in  its  divine  trust,  and  in  its  human  mistakings. 

1.  The  divine  truthfulness  in  her  hope  of  salvation ; 

2.  the  mournful  disappointment  in  her  expectatiom 
of  Cain ;  3.  the  happy  disappointment  in  respect  tt 
Abel  (not  a  vanishing  vapor :  Abel  "  yet  spejiketh  "). 
— The  two  ground-forms  of  the  human  vocation. — Tbe 
acceptable  and  the  rejected  oflFering. — The  contrafll 
between  Cain  and  his  brothers  in  its  significanoex 

1.  Cain  lives,  Abel  dies ;  2.  Cain's  race  perishes,  tki 
race  of  Seth  continues  (through  Xoah),  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world. — Cain  the  first  natural  first  bom 
(like  Ishmael,  E-au,  Reuben,  the  brothers  of  David, 
etc.),  Abel  the  first  spiritual  first-bom. — Cain  and 
his  pride  in  the  carnal  birthright  and  prerogative, 
a  world -historical  type  :   1.  For  the  religious  history, 

2.  for  the  political— Cain  and  Abel,  or  the  godlesa 
and  the  pious  direction  insi<le  the  common  pecca- 
bility.— Cain  and  Abel,  or  the  history  of  the  first 
sacrificial  offering,  a  pre6guration  of  the  most  glori- 
ous light-fflde,  or  of  the  darkest  and  most  fearful 
aspect  in  the  world-history. — Cain  and  Abel :  the 
separated  altars,  or  the  first  religious  war,  or  tha 
divinely  kindled  fiame  of  belief  and  the  wrath-en 
kindled  flame  of  fanaticism. — Cain,  or  the  worid- 
history  of  envy.  Abel,  or  the  world-history  of  mar- 
tvrdom. — The  brother's  mui-der. — The  brother's 
blood. — The  first  slain. — And  death  with  sin. — The 
first  appearing  of  death — War. — The  obduracy  of 
Cain,  or  Cain  warned  by  God  in  vain. — Cain's  firt>e- 
dom  and  bondage. — Cain's  sentence. — The  curse  of 
Cain. — Cain's  repentance  (first  presumption,  thai 
despair). — The  evil  consdence  in  the  history  of 
Adam  and  in  the  history  of  Cjun.  Comparison. — 
The  banishment  of  Cain. — The  sign  of  Cain. — Cain 
and  his  race,  or  worthlessness  as  regards  religion 
and  woridly  spiritual  power,  a  reflected  image  of  the 
Satanic  kingdom. — The  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
Cainitic  race, — It  was  not  the  worldly  cultiv^on  of 
Cain  that  was  evil,  or  from  the  evil  one,  but  its 
woridiiness. — The  first  city. — Lamech,  or  the  misuse 
of  weapons,  or  the  misiL<e  of  art,  or  of  all  culture. — 
Polygamy. — Seth,  or  the  one  re^utining,  established, 
compensation  for  AbeL — The  Sethites,  or  the  first 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  time  indicated  in  this, 
that  men  begin  to  proclaim  the  name  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  the  covenant — Enosh,  denoting  fra'd  humani- 
ty, a  name  of  himaihty. — When  God  becomes  great 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  race,  then  man  becomes 
smalL — Does  man  first  become  small,  then  God  be- 
comes to  him  great  At  the  birth  of  Cain,  Eve  was 
hasty  in  her  joy ;  at  the  birth  of  Abel,  hasry  in  her 
despondency ;  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  quiet  and  confid- 
ing.— Seth,  or  the  established  people  of  God  ;  "  And 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  them." 

Starke  :  Yer.  3.  God  himself  instituted  the  offer- 
iugs,  as  we  see  from  Heb.  xi.  4,  that  as  the  belief 
of  Abel  in  his  offering  had  for  its  necessary  ground 
the  divine  command,  promise,  and  revelation,  so  the 
[Offerings  themselves  must  be  tvpes  of  Christ— 
Ver.  4.  We  cannot  doubt  that  from  the  very  be- 
giiming  God  reserved  to  himself  the  firstlings,  of 
first-born.  Such  a  command  H«  rspeated,  Exod. 
xiiL  2  ;  Numb.  iii.  13.  It  was  for  \  type  of  Christ 
the  first-bom  before  all  creations. — Ver.  5.  Cain 
ever  oppresses  and  murders  AbeL  What  else  is  it 
tkm  the  strife  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  th< 
enmity  between  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  ?  Arxdt's  "  Christianity." — IMi. 
Bible:  Wouldst  thou  that  thy  service  be  accept- 
able to  God,  perform  it  with  unfeigned  beUef,  and  t 
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pure  heart  (Matt.  v.  23,  24  ;  ix.  13  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15).— 
Cramer  :  When  God  builds  a  cliurch,  then  does  the 
devil  build  a  chapel  close  to  it  (Ps.  xxvi.  5). — How 
beautiful  and  lovely  is  it  when  brothers  dwell  togeth- 
er in  harmony  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1)?  but  how  rare? — 
Envy  and  jealousy  have  their  origin  from  the  devil, 
and  are  the  root  of  all  evil  deeds. — When  the  godless 
ought  to  be  allured  to  reformation  by  the  example 
of  the  pious,  they  often  become  thereby  only  the 
more  embittered  (Acts  vii.  54). — Ver.  8.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jews,  Cain  maintained  that  there  was  no 
judge,  no  judgment,  no  reward  of  the  good,  no  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  no  eternity,  all  which  Abel 
contradicted  ;  wherefore  Cain  became  so  embittered 
that  he  slew  his  brother.  There  is  no  ground  for 
the  pretence  of  the  Masorites  that  there  are  wanting 
here  twenty-eight  verses,  which  contain  the  speech 
of  Cain  with  Abel. — Abel  prefigures  Christ.  As 
Abel  was  a  shepherd,  so  also  was  Christ. — Freiberg 
Bible :  Cain  is  an  exact  type  of  Antichrist. — Osian- 
DEK  :  The  preaching  of  repentance  avails  not  with 
all  men  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who 
are  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind  (Acts  vii.  49,  etc.). 
— Cramer  :  Sin  grows  rapidly,  and  after  a  small 
beginning  takes  wide  steps  (Wisdom  of  Sirach  xxviu. 
13, 14). — Where  there  is  an  evil  heart,  there  is  an 
evil  eye,  and  where  both  these  are,  there  is  also 
an  evil  hand. — ITte  Wurtemb.  Bible  :  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient stab  in  the  heel  by  the  malicious  devil,  that 
the  false  chuich  hates  the  true,  and  persecutes  it 
even  unto  blood. — HEraNOER :  How  early  the  date 
of  martyrdom  in  the  world  !  The  first  man  that  dies 
dies  for  the  sake  of  religion.  He  whose  offering  is 
acceptable  to  God,  becomes  now  himself  the  victim. 
— Ver.  10.  When  Cain  thought  that  he  had  won, 
tliat  he  was  now  alone  the  beloved  child,  that  Abel 
was  wholly  forgotten,  then  did  the  latter  still  live, 
stronger  and  mightier  than  before.  Then  does  the 
Majesty  on  high  assume  his  cause  ;  He  cannot  bear 
it,  He  cannot  keep  silence  when  His  own  are  op- 
pressed. And  though  they  are  crushed  for  a  little 
while,  they  only  rise  to  a  more  glorious  and  stronger 
state ;  for  they  still  live. — Cramer  :  There  is  nothing 
secret  that  shall  not  be  made  manifest  (Matt.  x.  26 ; 
Exod.  ii.  12,  14  ;  Jo.-h.  vii.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  9).— Ver. 
13.  When  man  should  humble  himself,  he  goes  rather 
into  despair,  and  rejects  the  means  of  grace.  He 
falls,  therefore,  into  a  bitter  enmity  towards  God, 
and  into  an  ever-deepening  unbelief,  since  he  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  service  of 
Christ,  or  to  let  them  aviiil  for  his  salvation. — It  is 
in  this  way  that  Satan  plays  his  game  ;  he  sets  the 
sins  before  the  conscience  in  their  most  frightful 
form,  whilst  he  takes  from  the  eyes  the  grace  of 
God. — Mark  the  steps  of  sin,  how  imperceptibly 
they  advance  !  1.  Cain  was  arrogant ;  by  reason  of 
his  birthright  he  thought  hin. self  better  than  he  was  ; 
2.  he  thereupon  falls  from  arrogance  into  mocking 
hypocrisy,  and  secret  presumption  ;  3.  thinking  that 
there  is  nothing  like  him,  he  becomes  envious  ;  4. 
from  the  foregoing  sins  he  falls  into  murder,  even  the 
slaying  of  a  brother ;  5.  then  he  fails  into  lies,  where- 
with lie  thinks  to  palliate  or  excuse  his  brother's 
murder ;  6.  finally  he  falls  into  utter  despair. — Ver.  14. 
Burely  in  the  anguish  of  his  conscience  must  Cain  be 
afraid  of  everything,  of  angels,  of  men,  of  wild  bensts 
even  ;  yea,  even  inanimate  things  cause  him  distress 
and  terror. — Ver.  15.  Cramer  :  No  sins  are  too  great 
to  be  forgiven  (Isa.  i.  18). — No  man  shall  arbitrarily 
take  from  Him  t'.ie  infliction  of  vengeance  upon  evil- 
ioers  (Rom.  xiL  19). — Tvh.  Bible :  All  godless  men 


bear  in  their  souls  a  mark  of  the  curse,  which  number! 
them  among  the  goats.  God  marks  all  evil-doen 
with  a  brand  in  the  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv.  2). — Ver. 
16.  Wurt.  Bible:  It  is  the  mind  of  all  the  children 
of  the  worid,  their  trade  and  business  ;  they  af^k  nol 
after  the  true  church ;  gladly  are  they  sejiarated 
from  it ;  they  rejoice  if  it  only  goes  well  with  the 
body  (Ps.  xUx.  1()).— Ver.  24.  Confident  men  wil- 
lingly delude  themselves  with  the  example  Df  others, 
and  thus  did  Lamech  comfort  himself  with  a  false- 
hood.— Ver.  21.  (0  ye  musicians,  bethink  youi-selvea 
that  ye  are  descended  from  a  godless  and  murder- 
ous race ;  cease  to  abuse  your  art,  otherwise  will 
your  end  be  like  theirs  !)  Handicrafts,  .arts,  and  in* 
ventions  are  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  come  from 
God,  who  bestows  them  upon  both  the  believing  and 
unbelieving ;  blessed  is  he  who  uses  everything  for 
the  honor  of  God  !  (Dan.  i.  17;  Sinch  xxxviii.  6; 
Exod.  XXXV.  31-35). — Ver.  26.  Cramer:  God  can 
wonderfully  console  Christian  parents  in  affliction ; 
has  he  taken  from  them  an  Abel,  he  can  give  them 
back  a  Setii. — We  can  do  no  more  precious  work  on 
earth  than  to  help  in  propagating  and  spreading  the 
true  and  right  service  of  God  (Sirach  xlix.  4). — Ye 
teachers  in  schools  and  churches,  follow  the  blessed 
example  of  these  holy  forefathers,  and  let  it  be  your 
chief  business  to  proclaim  and  make  known  the  name 
of  the  Lord  to  old  and  young  (ch.  xviii.  19  ;  Deut 
vi.  6,  etc.). 

ScHRiinER :  The  first  revelation  of  the  divine 
holiness  is  renewed  in  the  second  ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  is  the  advancing  progress  of  the  curse. — 
Ver.  1-5.  After  the  character  of  the  parents  has 
become  fixed  in  the  probation,  then  must  the  men- 
tion be  of  their  children ;  they  must  be  born  that 
others  may  be  born  from  them.  In  her  song  of  joy, 
she  forgets  what  lay  right  before  her  eyes ;  with 
her  glance  of  hope  into  the  future  she  calls  the  in- 
fant "  a  man."  She  looks  at  the  child  of  her  womb, 
and  thinks  it  the  seed  to  whom  God  has  promised 
the  victory.  This  common  reference  to  the  divine 
promise  in  ch.  iii.  1 5  is  ever  held  as  truth  in  the 
interpretations  of  our  fathers. — Luther  :  But  the 
poor  woman  is  deceived;  she  does  not  yet  see  her 
sorrow  aright,  nor  understand  that  from  flesh  can 
nothing  else  than  flesh  be  born,  and  that  by  flesh 
and  blood  sin  and  death  can  never  be  vanquished  ; 
she  knows  not,  moreover,  the  day  nor  the  hour. 
Eve's  joy  and  Mary's  song  of  praise,  Luke  i.  4C,  how 
different !  (Yet  Mary  too  knew  not  yet  that  at  a 
later  time  a  sword  must  pierce  her  own  soul).  The 
one  birth  from  Eve  is  followed  by  a  second, — the 
first  is  the  Patriarch  of  the  false,  the  other  of  the 
true  church.  The  name  of  the  one  forms  an  exact 
contrast  to  the  name  of  the  other.  In  Cain  does  the 
mother  of  the  living  repose  all  her  longing  and  her 
hope  ;  Abel,  on  the  contrary,  the  second-born,  must 
serve  as  the  foil  of  her  heart's  p:iin  and  sorrow. 
The  best  description  of  this  name  Abel  (nothingnesa 
or  vanity)  we  read  in  Ecclesiastes  (or  tie  Preaching 
of  Solomon),  ch.  i.  2.  That  whole  bock,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  diffuse  commentary  on  the 
name  Abel.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  fathers,  Abel  was  never  married. — Luther: 
Adam  and  Eve  are  not  simply  parents  to  nouiish 
and  instruct  their  children  :  they  bear  towards  them 
also  a  priestly  office  (in  that  they  lead  the  childien 
to  the  sacrifice).  The  sacrifice  is  as  old  as  religion 
(that  is,  as  the  religion  of  fallen  meii).--LuTHKR; 
All  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  show  thai 
God,  in  his  superabundant  £race,  bath  evrr  give* 
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■nd  maintained  in  close  connection  with  his  word  an 
ftutward  and  visible  sign  of  grace,  that  men,  as 
reminded  by  such  sacramental  sign,  might  the  more 
confidently  believe.  Therefore  it  is  that  after  the 
flood  the  rainbow  appears.  .And  so  to  Abraham  was 
given  the  sign  of  circumcision.  In  respect  to  the 
supposed  sign  of  God  :  let  one  think  on  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  Abel's  cattle-keeping  in  the  year  that 
followed,  whilst  Cain's  agriculture  miscarried,  or  on 
the  symbolic  upward-mounting,  earthward-steamiiig, 
sacrificial  smoke.  For  other  biblical  analogies,  in 
Btrictest  accoi-dance  with  this,  we  may  think  of  a 
glance  of  light  for  Abel,  and  which  would  become 
for  his  offering  a  consuming  flame  of  fire  (Exod.  liv. 
24,  Ac).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Christ  makes  Abel  the 
beginnmg  of  the  church  of  those  that  fear  God, 
which  wlU  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world,  whereas 
Cain  is  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  the  malign:int 
and  the  murderous,  which  will  also  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Abel  is  not  slain  on  any  worldly 
or  domestic  account,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
service  of  God.  The  good  and  the  evil  conscience 
are  described  here  as  though  they  were  visible  to  our 
eyes ;  the  one  only  lifts  its  face  on  high,  the  other 
casts  it<elf  despairing  down. — Vers.  6,  7.  [On  this 
field  (of  the  murder),  so  runs  the  story,  was  Damas- 
cus afterwards  built,  whose  name  hints  at  the  bloody 
deed]. — He  who  according  to  his  mother's  hope  was 
to  have  been  the  slayer  of  the  serpent,  becomes  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  the  son  of  his  own  mother. 
— Herder  :  What  a  dramatic  spectacle !  the  first 
slain  upon  the  earth. — Krcmmacher  :  Here  is  the 
first  brother's  murder  on  the  very  threshold  of 
Eden, — the  first  war. — Vers.  9,  10.  Herder:  Who 
shall  take  vengeance,  when  God  does  not  take  ven- 
geance ?  The  father  ? — Lcther  :  Cain  intends,  by 
this,  his  exculpation  ;  but  when  he  uses  the  name  of 
brother,  what  else  is  it  but  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  ought  to  be  his  brother's  keeper.  It  is  not  for 
slaughtered  sheep  and  cattle  slain  that  God  asks;  it 
is  for  a  slain  man  that  he  inquires.  It  follows  that 
men  have  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  the  hope  in  a 
God  who  out  of  the  bodily  death  can  bear  them  up 
to  everlasting  hfe,  and  who  asks  after  their  blood  as 
a  very  dear  and  precious  thing  (Ps.  cxvi  15).  What 
ean  be  that  still  small  voice  which  comes  from  the 
earth,  and  which  God  hears  high  up  in  heaven?  Abel 
had,  heretofore,  whilst  yet  in  life,  endured  violence 
with  gentleness  and  silence ;  how  is  it  that  now  when 
he  is  dead,  and  rudely  buried  in  the  earth,  he  is  im- 
patient at  the  wrong  ?  How  is  it  that  he  who  before 
spake  not  one  word  against  his  brother,  now  cries 
out  so  complainingly,  and,  by  his  cry,  moves  God  to 
action  ?  Oppression  and  silence  are  no  hindrance  to 
God  in  judging  the  cause  which  the  world  so  mis- 
takenly fancies  to  be  buried. — Vers.  11,12.  As 
Adam's  sin  develops  itself  in  Cain's  deed  of  murder, 
BO  does  the  first  curse  of  God  reveal  it.<elf  in  the 
second.  Cursed  be  thou ;  that  is,  thou  art  not  the 
one  from  whom  the  blessed  seed  is  to  be  hoped. 
By  this  word  is  Cain  excommunicated,  cut  off  Uke  a 
twig  from  the  branch,  so  that  he  can  have  no  more 
hope  of  the  honor  which  he  coveted.  That  which 
with  Abel  had  a  figurative  or  praefigurative  power, 
becomes  in  Jesus  the  most  perfect  r^ization ;  "  and 
the  earth  did  quake"  (Matt,  xxvii.  62).  Adam  had 
already  become  a  stranger  in  the  earth ;  Cain  is  now 
a  fugitive. — Calvin:  Not  to  bodily  exile  alone  is 
Cain  condemned,  but  subjected  to  a  much  severer 
punishment. ;  there  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  that  he  can 
find  where  he  shall  not  be  confounded  and  mazed  in 


soul ;  for  as  a  good  conscience  is  rightly  called  ^ 
wall  of  iron,  so  neither  a  hundred  walls,  nor  as  many 
fortresses,  can  protect  the  godless  from  their  unrest 
— Vers.  13-16.  In  this  way,  although  not  excusing 
his  sin,  does  Cain  complain  nevertheless  of  the  fesir* 
ful  severity  of  that  judicial  sentence  which  deprive* 
him  of  every  refuge.  So  too  the  denl. — He  mast 
hide  from  God  (Ps.  v.  5),  and  yet  he  cannot  (Pa. 
cxxxix.  7).  God's  face  or  countenance  means  bla 
presence  as  revealed  in  guiding  care,  or  in  forgiving 
mercy  (Exod.  xxxiiL  15). — And  this  his  misery  he 
imput«}s,  not  to  his  sin,  but  to  the  account  of  God. 
Cain  con.«iders  not  merely  that  he  is  stripped  of 
God's  protection,  but  also  that  every  creature  in  the 
world  is  now  armed  with  weapons  to  take  vengeance 
upon  him.  According  to  an  ancient  legend  it  was 
the  destiny  of  Cain  to  be  slain  from  the  house  in 
which  he  dwelt.  The  Jewish  tradition  makes  him 
perish  with  his  race  in  the  flood. — In  respect  to  the 
mark  of  Cain :  some  have  conjectured  that  God 
placed  upon  his  brow  one  of  the  letters  of  the  name 
Jehovah  ;  others  say  that  it  was  a  dog  that  contino* 
ally  ran  before  hun  ;  others  that  it  was  a  horn  n  hich 
grew  out  of  his  forehead,  and  others,  finally,  main- 
tain  that  it  was  a  particular  robe  which  God  com- 
manded him  to  wear,  that  every  one  might  know 
him.  Then  follow  the  views  respecting  this  mark 
that  were  held  by  Luther  and  the  author  (Caivtn ), 
that  it  was  something  that  lay  in  his  appearance, 
especially  in  his  look. — Vers.  17-21.  Luther  :  la 
this  case  the  affliction  of  the  parents  is  the  greaicr 
in  that  thi'y  must  have  lost  three  children  at  once 
(Abel,  Cain,  and  his  wife  who  went  into  exile  with 
him). — Even  in  his  city,  too,  did  Cain  remain  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond. — Zillah,  " shadow"  either 
meaning  the  dark,  the  brunette,  or  the  one  shaded 
by  a  rich  head  of  hair. — Calvix  :  We  have  here  the 
origin  of  polygamy  in  a  perverse  and  d^enerate 
race,  as  we  also  find  its  first  author  to  be  a  man 
ferocious  and  alien  to  all  human  kindliness. — Naama: 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  to  her  the  first  poetry  and 
gift  of  song;  others  make  her  the  inventress  of  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving. — Baumgarten  :  True 
it  is  that  originally  all,  as  created  by  God,  was  very 
good :  but  since  the  entrance  of  sin,  the  wiiole  out- 
ward world  of  nature  is  loaded  with  the  curse  of 
death.  And  yet  is  this  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture 
against  the  pomp  of  the  world  far  removed  from  the 
monastic  rigor;  as  is  shown  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  Scripture  history.  It  is  true  that  Cain 
builds  the  first  earthly  city,  but  afterwards  comes  a 
city  of  God.  [In  support  of  this,  there  follows  men- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  mother  of  Israel,  the  rich 
lents  and  herds  of  Abraham,  the  harp  of  David,  the 
watchword  of  Gideon  ("  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,"  in  contrast  with  that  of  Tubal  Cam), — 
and  then  legends  concerning  Cain's  old  age  and 
Lamech's  death,  p.  99.]  Men  are  very  fond  of 
boasting  before  their  wives.  The  first  poet  in  the 
world  was  an  old  man  rejuvenated,  a  hero  in  words, 
a  praiser  of  himself.  His  song  is  without  doubt  a 
song  of  triumph  on  the  invention  of  the  sword. 
The  Arabians  have  a  whole  book  full  of  names  and 
praises  of  the  sword. — Ziegler:  The  sin  of  Cain 
becomes  fearful  in  the  sword-intoxicated  Lamech.— 
Vers.  25,  26.  We  see  that  culture  and  science  are 
as  old  as  humanity  itself.  Barbarism  and  brutality 
follow  after  a  corrupt  civilization.  Immediately 
after  the  ever-stronger  manifestations  of  a  Cainitia 
world-spirit,  we  find  the  strong  revelations  of  the 
covenant  Jt^hovah. — Lctoer-  There  are  traditionff 
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of  Adam's  daughters  Salraana  and  Deborah,  but  I 
know  not  of  any  ground  for  believing  in  them.  Eve 
had  slighted  Abel,  whilst  she  thought  much  of  Cain 
as  the  one  who  should  inherit  and  possess  the  prom- 
ise ;  now  (on  the  birth  of  Seth)  she  holds  the  con- 
trary, and  seems  to  say :  in  Abel  was  all  my  hope, 
for  he  was  righteous,  but  him  the  godless  Cain  hath 
•lain  ;  therefore  has  there  been  given  to  me  another 
«eed  in  place  of  AbeL  She  does  not  adhere  to  him 
in  the  motherly  way,  and  after  the  motherly  heart. 
She  does  not  excuse  or  palliate  the  sin  of  her  son. 
The  Sethites  :  They  unite  together  in  a  community ; 
but  there  arise  not  therefrom  cities  full  of  lust  and 
luxury ;  no,  no,  but  places  of  holy  meditation  and 
devotion.  And  so  there  emerge  the  first  delicate 
outlines  of  a  church  and  community  of  life  among 
the  pious.  Adam  and  Eve,  we  may  believe,  assem- 
bled their  children  and  descendants  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  solemn  divine  service.  In  contrast  to  the 
Belf-congregating  of  the  wicked  were  the  good  gath- 
ered into  a  church  by  God  himself. 

Gerlach  :  The  gross  deeds  of  individual  sin,  as 
well  as  the  original  sin  of  Adam,  had  their  primary 
seat,  not  in  the  temptations  of  the  sense,  nor  in  any 
momentary  outward  occasions,  but  in  the  disposition 
of  the  heart  towards  God.  This  is  manifest  here  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  outward  divine  worship 
through  the  sacrificial  ofifering,  in  which  man,  sepa- 
rated indeed  from  God,  yet  outwardly  feeling  bis 
need  of  him,  might  hope  to  merit  the  divine  accept- 
ance in  such  religious  service ;  whereas,  with  God, 
Buch  a  work  has  worth  and  significance  only  as  the 
outer  manifestation  of  the  inner  yielding  of  the 
heart  to  him. — Ver.  3.  The  use  of  the  earliest  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  cultivition  of  griiin,  were 
derived  to  man  out  of  their  primitive  condition.  The 
eheep  cannot  live  without  the  human  care  and  pro- 
tection ;  the  grain  is  nowhere  found  wild  upon  the 
earth,  and  it  degenerates  without  human  cultivation. 
—Ver.  4.  When  man  joins  in  covenant  with  tliis 
divine  will,  nothuig  can  ever  overcome  him,  for  he 


has  omnipotence  on  his  side. — Ver,  10.  Here  comet 
in  now  the  division  of  works  and  occupations. 

Lisco :  The  ofierings.  As  offered  in  faith,  which 
ever  rests  on  the  word  of  God,  they  are  to  be  re* 
garded  as  divinely  instituted.  Abel  is  God's  friend ; 
his  cause  is,  therefore,  God's  cause,  and  God  is  hi» 
avenger. — Ver.  13.  First  presumption,  then  do« 
spair ;  both  are  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  Unbelief 
in  God's  righteousness  before  the  evil  deed,  tends, 
after  the  act,  to  unbelief  in  the  greatness  and  power 
of  the  divine  mercy  ; — to  a  repentance  that  is  full 
of  despair. — A  tortured  conscience  fears  every- 
thing :  the  murderer  fears  murder,  the  treacherous 
fears  perfidy. 

Calvkr  Handbook:  How  many  vain  ofFeringa 
and  gifts  in  the  heathen  world  ! — Where  faith  is, 
tiiere  is  the  willing  mii.d,  and  there  can  God  make 
demands  of  men. — Instead  of  a  crusher  of  the  ser- 
pent, Cain  is  one  of  the  serpent's  seed. — Bunskn: 
The  land  of  Nod,  that  is,  the  land  of  flight,  of  wan* 
dering,  of  banishment,  the  stiange  land  (the  inter- 
pretation that  refers  it  to  Turan  in  opposition  to  Iran). 

MiCHOw:  The  first  evil  fruit  of  the  evil  seed* 
He  cites  the  saying  of  Schiller : 

The  evil  deed's  avenging  curse  it  is, 
That  evil  evermore  it  shall  beget. 

Taube  :  1.  As  thou  standestin  relation  to  the  God 
of  mercy,  so  art  thou, — either  believing  or  unbe- 
heving.  2.  Remaincst  thou  unbelieving,  then,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  obtain  deliverance  from  God, 
thy  course  is  onward  from  sin  to  sin  until  it  lands 
thee  in  despair. — W.  Hofmann  :  The  seed  of  the 
woman :  1.  In  its  first  manifestation ;  2.  in  its  re- 
mote future  ;  3.  in  its  prcfigurative  significance. 

Delitzsch  :  Whilst  the  race  of  the  Cainites  de- 
veloped itself  in  outward  show,  and  on  the  ground 
of  a  coriupt  nature,  the  community  ol'  the  Sethites 
built  itself  up  through  the  common  calling  upon  the 
name  Jehovah, — that  is,  of  a  God  revealing  himself 
on  the  ground  of  mercy. 


THIRD    SECTION. 


Adam  and  Beth. — The  Sethites  or  Maerobii  (the  long-lived). — TTie  living  Worship  and  t/ie  Slesting 
of  the  Life-renewing  in  the  Line  of  the  Som  of  God. 


Chapter  V.  1-32  (compare  I  Chron.  i.  1-4). 

1  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.     In  the  day  that  God  created  manj 

2  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him.     Male  and  female  created  he  tlieni ;  and  blessed 

3  them  and  called  their  name  Adam  [man]  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.     And 
Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  hil 

4  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth  [fixed,  compensation].     And  the  days  of  Adam  after  ha 
i  6  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight  hundred  years;  and  he  begat  sons  and  daughlers.     And 

5  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  and  he  died.     And 

7  Seth  lived  a  hundred  and  five  years,  and  begat  Enosh'  [man,  weak  mnn].     And  Seth  lived 
after  he  begat  Enosh  eight  hinidred  and  seven  years  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

8  9    And  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve  years ;  and  he  died.     And 
10  Enosh  lived  ninety  years  and  begat  Cainan  [gain,  gainful,  industrious].     And  Enosh  lived 

after  he  begat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  da/ig'iteri 
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11,  12  And  all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine  hundred  and  five  years;  and  he  died.     And 

13  Cainan  hved  seventy  years  and  begat  Mahalaleel '  [renown,  praise  of  God].  And  Cainan 
lived   after  he  begat  Mahalaleel  eight   hundred    and    forty    years,    and    begat    sona 

14  and  daughters.     And  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten  years;  and  h« 

15  died.     And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and  five  years  and  begat  Jared  [descent,  one  descendiatj 

16  And  Mahalaleel  hved  after  he  begat  Jared  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  soa£ 

17  and  daughters.     And  all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight  hundred  ninety  and  fiv« 

18  years;  and  he  died.     And  Jared  hved  a  hundred  and  sixty  and  two  years,  and  he  begat 

19  Enoch'  [the  devoted,  mysterious].     And  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight  hundred 

20  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.     And  all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine  hundred 

21  and  sixty  and  two  years;    and  he  died.     And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and   five  years,  and 

22  begat   Methuselah    [Gesenius:  manofthearrow;  Furst:  manof  war;  Delitisch:  manof  groirth].      And 

Enoch  walked  *  with  God  [lived  in  communion  with  God]  after  he  begat  Methuselah  three 

23  himdred  years  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.     And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three 

24  hundred    and  sixty  and  five  years.     And  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  he  was  not 

25  [disappeared  suddenly],  for  God  took  him.     And  Methuselah  lived  a  hundred  eighty  and 

26  seven  years,  and  begat  Lamech  [the  strong  young  man,  or  hero].  And  Methuselah  lived  aftei 
he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

27  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty  and  nine  years;    and 

28  he   died.     And  Lamech  lived   a  hundred    eighty   and    two  years  and  begat  a  son. 

29  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  [rest,  rest-bringer],  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us* 
concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our   hands,  because  of  the  ground  which   the  Lord 

30  hath  cursed.     And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah,  five  hundred  ninety  and  five 

31  years  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.     And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred 

32  seventy  and  seven  years ;  and  he  died.  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old  . 
and  Noah  begat  Shem  [name,  preserver  of  the  name]  and  Ham  [heat,  from  csn]  and  Japhetb 
[wide-spreading,  room-making,  from  nrs]. 

P  Yer.  5.— TllSt .  In  general  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  etymological  significance  of  these  early  names  aa 

tlven  by  the  lexicographers,  whether  we  regard  them  as  purely  Hebrew,  or  as  having  been  transferred  from  some  oldez 
hemitic  to'  gue.  In  a  few  of  them,  however,  there  appear  contrasts  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Thus,  for  example, 
between  Seth  the  eslablished,  the  firm,  and  Enosh  the  ic«afc,  the  frail  (/Sporos.  mortalis,  homo),  the  contrast  is  similar  to 
that  between  Cain  and  Abel  (gain,  as  the  promised  seed,  and  vanity  or  ditappoinlrMrU),  as  though  the  liopes  of  men, 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  alternately  rising  and  falling — X.  Ii.] 

['  Ver.  12.— bsbbn  i;  :  Praise  of  God,  or  one  viho  praises  God.  This  is  very  plain,  and  seems  to  be  followed  by 
another  contrast  in  the  name  ^^|^ ,  a  descending,  whether  it  denotes  degeneracy,  despondency,  or  a  plain,  pious  humility 
without  the  high  rapttire  which' seems  to  be  indicated  in  that  of  the  predecessor. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  18. — Ttisn  •  rendered  devoted,  initiated.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  later  sense  of  the  root,  although  it  k 
well  applicable  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  applied.  From  the  Arabic  there  may  be  got  the  sense  of  instructed,  learned,  and 
from  this  came  the  notions  of  the  Mohammedans  and  later  Jews  respecting  Enoch's  great  scientific  attainments,  as  also, 
perhaps,  the  other  name.  Edris,  by  whii-h  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  though  it  would  seem  also  as  though  they  most 
nnchronologically  confounded  him  with  Ezra. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  22.— ~^nnV  Compare  the  similar  phrase  Gen.  xvii.  1,  xsiv.  40,  xlviii.  15,  to  walk  be/ore  God.  Here  and 
in  Gen.  vi.  9  to  walk  with  God.  In  both  cases  it  denotes  concord,  and  the  LXX.  were  justified  in  rendering  it  tvnoeoTtKn. 
"pleased  God.'i— T.  L.]  ^  it^     i^'t 

[•Ver.  29.— ^3rn;V  The  Jewish  interpreters  regard  this  as  explanatory  of  the  name  Noah  (rest),  but  not  ita 
etymological  ground.  'Otherwise,  says  Kashi,  he  should  have  been  called  cnrr,  Menahem.  They  also  distinguish 
between  etymology  in  the  sound,  and  in  the  sense.  They  say  (see  Aben  Ezra)  that  No:ih  invented  instruments  of  agri- 
culture (as  the  son  of  the  Cainite  Lamech  invented  weapons  of  war),  and  thus  delivered  their  agriculture,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  barrenness  which  had  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  curse,  and  by  bad  tillage.  This  is  grounded  by 
them  on  the  words  of  Lamech,  and  on  what  was  said  of  Xoah  after  the  fli>od,  that  he  was  iTCTxn  tT'X,  y«iopyb«, 
•ffricola.  Gen.  ix.  20,  a  husbandman.  S3rn;^,  shall  comfort,  rather,  shall  reHve,  restore,  make  us  breathe  again,  like 
the  Greek  ava<iivx<*-  (Compare  Ps.  xxiii.  4 :  ""  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  shall  revive  me."  It  is  the  good  shepherd 
restoring  to  life  and  vigor  the  fainting,  dying  sheep— to  bring  back  the  gasping  breath.  Hence  the  Syriac  )  Vl^lJ 
tor  the  returreetion.    It  is  not  the  sense  of  eontolalion,  as  some  give  it,  but  reenscitation,  revivification.— T.  I*] 

EXEGETICAIi  AND  CBITICAZfc  I  not  the  superscription  placed  before  the  25th  vetse 

of  the  fourth  chapter?    The  documentary  hypotliesia 
1.  The  line  of  Seth,  aa  the  line  of  the  pious  wor-  j  answers  :   it  is  because  here  again  the  Elohim  docu* 
■hippet^  of  God,  is  carried  on  to  Noah,  with  whom  j  ment  takes  up  the  history.     We  let  that  questioi 


the  first  humanity  from  the  stem  of  Seth,  now  puri- 
fied in  the  flood,  passes  over  to  a  new  age :  so  that 
the  name  Seth,  as  in  verification  of  Eve's  maternal 
prophecy,  becomes  established  in  contrast  with  Abel 
the  mere  breath  of  life,  and  the  line  of  Cain  drowned 


iB  the  flood.    The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  ia  [  history  of  Seth  as  the  history  of  Adam  himself ;  s'uc* 


rest,  though  here  verse  29th,  wiih  its  name  Jehovah, 
does  not  have  the  look  of  an  interpolation.  It  must 
be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  preceding 
section  it  was  necessary  for  Seth  to  appear  as  the 
representative  of  Abel.     But  here  again  begins  th« 
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onlj  through  Seth  does  Adam  live  on  beyond  the 
flood,  and  even  to  the  world's  end.  In  respect  to  its 
inner  nature,  therefore,  is  the  section  Elohistic ; 
that  is,  it  presents  the  universal  grounding  of  the 
whole  liuman  race,  not  merely  that  of  the  line  of 
,  Shem  or  of  the  theocracy  of  Abraham.  Knobel 
'  represents  the  seciion  according  to  the  documentary 
hypothesis :  "  The  Elohist  ranges  the  genealogical 
table  of  Adam  immediately  .nfter  the  account  of  cre- 
ation, eh.  i.  (?),  and  connects  witli  it  directly  his 
history  of  the  flood,  cli.  vi.  9,  etc. ;  it  forms,  conse- 
quently, an  essential  part  of  his  work,  without  which 
it  would  have  had  a  hiatus  (rather  vnih  it,  we  may 
add).  From  the  same  author  who  concerned  him- 
self with  the  connected  genealogies  and  chronolo- 
gies, as  being  predominantly  Elohistic,  whilst  the 
Jehovist  took  little  notice  of  them,  originated  also 
the  other  genealogical  tables  and  chronological  series 
that  are  introduced  in  tlieir  order  throughout  the 
Pentateuch."  The  section  before  us,  in  its  entire 
contents,  evidently  presupposes  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  There 
is  special  proof  of  this  in  verses  3,  24,  and  29,  as 
•Iso  in  the  constant  refrain :  and  he  died. 

2.  Yer.  1.  The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Adam. — The  genealogies  of  Adam  become  perma- 
nent and  continuous  alone  through  Seth. 

8.  Yer.  2.  In  the  likeness  of  God. — This  is 
expressed  here  by  3,  not  by  3,  as  in  ch.  i.  It  means, 
when  He  created  him  He  made  him  in  the  likeness, 
etc.  ;  that  is,  the  divine  ideal  form  was  the  model  of 
bis  making, — or  of  the  finishing  of  his  human  form 
in  distinction  from  its  creation.  The  name  man 
(Adam)  is  ascribed  here  in  common  to  both  man 
and  woman.  The  creation  in  the  divine  image  is 
repeated,  because  the  line  of  God's  sons  is  grounded 
on  its  divine  origin  (see  Luke  iii.  38). 

4.  Yer.  3.  Seth. — For  the  significance  of  the 
name  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  Cainitic  line, 
see  the  preceding  section.  Of  Seth  it  is  said.  He 
begat  him  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image.  That 
is,  as  his  image,  Seth  was  similar  to  him,  indeed,  but 
not  identically  like ;  he  was  distinguished  from  him 
individually,  he  was  like  him  in  his  Adamic  Jiature. 
And  this  is  said,  doubtless,  with  a  consciousness  of 
Adam's  fallen  state,  although  in  the  ground  ideas  of 
this  fifth  chapter  the  nature  of  Adam  as  made  in  the 
divine  image,  and  its  pious  direction,  are  still  made 
prominent.  Even  if  the  names  further  on  denote, 
in  the  average  probability,  the  first-born  of  the  gen- 
ealogies (although  this  does  not  always  hold  good, 
as  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  Ishmael,  Esau,  Reu- 
ben, etc.),  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  Seth  also  is  to 
be  regarded  here  as  a  first-born  ;  just  as  little  as  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  taken  together,  can  be  thus 
regarded.  Seth  has  become  the  spiritual  first-born 
of  the  Adamitic  house  ;  he  is  the  continuance  of  the 
line  of  Adam  in  its  pious  direction,  and  in  its  his- 
torical duration. 

5.  Yer.  4.  The  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  who  lived 
before  the  flood  are  individually  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  Adam  98»i  years,  2.  Seth  912 
years,  3.  Enosh  905  ynars,  4.  Cainan  910  years,  5. 
ilahalaleel  895  years,  6.  Jared  962  years,  7.  Enoch 
165  years,  then  translated,  8.  Methuselah  969  years, 
•.  LiMnech  777  years,  10.  Noah,  before  the  flood,  600 
years  (ch.  vii.  6),  ii,  the  whole  950  years  (ch.  ix.  29). 
Iti  relation  to  the  dates,  the  following  things  are  to 
be  remarked.  Adam  is  130  years  old  at  the  beget- 
ting of  Seth,  whom  Cain  and  Abel  naturally  pre- 
eeded.  Seth  begets  Enosh  when  105  years  old. 
Eno«k  \ii  j\T09m>*aA  to  us  as  a  father  at  the  age  of  90 


years,  Cainan  70  years,  Mahalaleel  66  years,  Jared  161 
years,  Enoch  65  ycHrs,  Methuselah  187  years,  Ltt- 
mech  182  years,  Noah  even  500  years.  Since,  more- 
over, there  is  mentioned  in  each  case  the  begetting 
of  other  sons  and  daughters,  it  becomes  vei  y  qtie* 
tionable  whether  we  are  to  understand  all  those  gen- 
ealogical heads  as  being  first-born.  The  uumbeis,  as 
given,  do,  indeed,  indicate  late  marriages  hiiviug 
proportion  to  the  length  of  life.  That,  however,  no 
ascetic  idea  is  necessarily  bound  up  in  this,  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  Enoch,  who  with  Mahalaleel  had  a 
son  the  earliest  of  all  the  patriarchs.  Even  between 
the  repeated  mention,  moreover,  that  he  walked  with 
God,  It  is  said  that  he  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
The  age  65,  as  a  year  for  begetting,  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  as  showing  to  be  impossible  every  attempt 
to  reduce  these  patriarchal  years  to  shorter  sections 
of  time.  This  numbering  of  their  years  is  of  richest 
significance.  It  expresses  clearly  the  blessing  of 
longevity  as  emphatically  exhibited  through  the 
Sethic  piety  ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  devout  Macro- 
bii,  or  long-liveis  of  the  primitive  time.  In  Enoch 
the  line  reaches  the  highest  point  of  its  life-renov*^ 
tion  ;  since  in  him  the  peculiar  death-form  falls 
away  ;  he  departs  without  dying,  and  by  a  divine 
translation.  In  Methuselah  this  grand  march  of  life 
reaches  its  extreme  longevity  in  this  world.  The 
line  then  sinks  down  in  Lamech,  as  is  indicated  by 
his  sighing  over  the  labor  and  pain  that  comes  from 
the  curse-ladened  earth.  The  whole  line,  in  its  ap- 
parent monotony,  is  a  most  lively  expression  of  a 
powerful  strife  of  life  with  death,  of  the  blessing 
with  the  curse.  They  advance  far  in  years,  these 
pious  sons  of  Got! ;  the  numbers  reach  a  high  figure, 
but  ever  again  there  comes  that  tragic  word  r^*"!  : 
and  he  died.  Once,  and  only  once,  is  there  reached 
the  silver  glance  of  the  life-renewing,  and  of  that 
hfe-transformation  without  death,  which  comes  up 
to  the  original  form.  This  is  in  the  life  of  Enoch, 
the  seventh  patriarch.  It  must  be  observed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  implied  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, that  the  line  of  Seth,  in  its  development,  sutfera 
a  gradual  disturbance,  which  does  not  permit  it  to 
reach  the  ideal  aim, — a  fact  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  this  name  Methuselah,  and  the  sighs  of 
Lamech.  When  in  respect  to  this  long  life-endur- 
ance, we  add  the  consideration  of  the  enormous 
breaking  up  that  was  suddenly  occasioned  by  the 
flood,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Noah,  although 
already  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  took 
place,  survived  its  storms  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Two  main  difiiculties  are  objected  to  the  forego- 
ing statement :  1.  the  length  of  life  ;  2.  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  chronology.  "The  highest  possible 
age,"  says  Yalentine  ("  Compendium  of  Physiology," 
ii.  p.  894),  "appears  to  be  from  about  160  to  160 
years  ;  and  in  fact,  none  of  the  highest  ages  which 
men  are  known  to  have  reached  attain  the  height 
of  200  years  (Pritchard's  'Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Race').  It  cannot  be  shown  that  men  after 
the  flood  differed  in  any  remarkable  manner  from 
those  who  lived  before.  In  ch.  xi.  10,  moreover,  the 
narrator  represents  some  as  attaining,  even  after  iha 
flood,  to  the  age  of  400  or  600  years."  KnobeL 
Special  treatises  on  the  preceding  question  are  con- 
tained in  the  writing  of  De  Lapasse  :  E»mi  sur  la 
eonsemation  de  la  vie,  Parvt,  Masson.,  1860.  In 
general,  there  is  no  deciding  this  question  by  any 
appeal  to  strong  constitutions,  simple  modes  of  life, 
unweakened  powers  of  life,  &c.    First  of  all,  it 
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fcoth  extremes  of  humanity  need  to  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures  and  the  christological  ideas; 
and,  in  fact,  in  correspondence  with  the  middle  point 
of  humanitj.  The  truth  ot  (Christ's  resurrection,  not 
A3  a  return  out  of  deatli  to  the  life  of  this  world, 
but  as  a  transition  Irom  the  fii-st  form  of  human  life 
into  a  second  imperishable  form,  casts  light  as  well 
npon  the  paradisaical  beginning  as  upon  the  es- 
chatological  end  of  humanity.  It  testifies  to  an 
ideal  capability  for  the  preservation  of  life  even  to 
the  point  of  a  death-like,  yet  not  deathly  transforma- 
ti(m  into  the  incon  uptible.  To  this  testifies  also,  in 
Bvmbolical  form,  the  paradisiiical  tree  of  life,  as  well 
as,  in  its  dogmatic  acceptance,  the  words  of  Paul 
concerning  the  longing  "to  be  clothed  upon"  (2 
Cor.  T.  1-5)  that  lies  in  the  depths  of  human  nature 
(compare  Laxge's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  ii.  p. 
2:>2).  &o  also  what  he  says  of  Christ  as  ihe  life- 
giving  spirit  of  man  from  heaven,  and  of  the  trans- 
formation that  awaits  those  who  live  long  at  the 
world's  end  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  51),  The  christological 
idea  that  lies  at  the  foundation  is  this :  As  the  his- 
torical death,  the  death  of  corruption,  in  its  gradual 
course  first  breaks  through  from  the  spiritual  sphere 
of  sin  into  the  province  of  the  soul,  and  from  the 
province  of  the  soul  into  the  corporeity,  so  also  does 
the  healing  of  the  new  life  make  its  passage ;  first 
in  renewing  the  spirit-life,  then  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  finally  becoming  visible  in  the  restoration  of  a 
new  corporeal  capacity  for  transformation  at  the 
world's  end.  Thus  the  decreasing  longevity  of  the 
primitive  time  furnishes  the  contrast  to  the  increas- 
ing longevity  at  the  end  of  the  world  (see  also  Is. 
Irv).  But  it  was  not  only  through  the  original 
power  of  a  corporeity  not  yet  wholiy  sliattered  that 
the  death  of  the  Sethites  was  retarded ;  it  was  also 
kept  back  through  the  progress  of  life  in  the  Jeho- 
vah-faith of  the  Sethites,  as  it  culminated  in  Enoch, 
and  had,  therefore,  already,  as  its  consequence,  a 
typically  prophetic  pre-representation  of  the  trans- 
formation and  the  resurrection  in  his  mysterious 
taking.  The  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  long  life  in  the  Sethites,  has  given  rise 
to  various  hypotheses.  Some  have  supposed  that 
along  with  the  patriarchs  named  their  races  and 
peoples  are  meant  to  be  included ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Friedreiclt,  and  others,  think  that  from  these 
orally  transmitted  genealogies,  many  names  had 
fallen  out;  Hensler  holds  that  the  expression  n;ir 
(year)  denotes  among  the  patriarchs  lesser  spaces  of 
time,  namely,  three  months,  till  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, thence  to  the  time  of  Joseph  eight  months, 
and  afterwards,  for  the  first  tin.e,  twelve.  Raske : 
from  Adam  to  N'oah  the  year  was  equal  to  one  month. 
Bee  agamst  this,  Knobel,  p.  68  ff.  To  the  first  sup- 
position is  opposed  the  definite  characterizing  of 
single  persons ;  to  the  second  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  manner  the  son  always  follows  the  father ;  to 
the  third  the  constant  signification  of  the  year  as 
tropical,  periodical*  "No  shorter  year  than  the 
period  of  a  year's  time  have  the  Hebrews  ever  had. 

''Besides  the  reasons  giiven  by  Lange  against  the  idea 
•f  any  lesser  time  being  denoted  by  nit" ,  there  are  others 
arising  from  the  i-tymologv  of  the  word.  Th's  makes  it 
the  most  fixed  and  most  distinct  of  all  the  m<-asures  of 
time.  Not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  tlie  Greek,  the  ladi- 
lal  idea  of  the  word  for  year  is  repelilion,  or  a  coming  over 
ftgain  in  a  second  recurrence  of  the  same  a.<tronomical 
•eriea.  Thus  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  nSttJ  is  to  re- 
peat, *o  do  a  s6K>nd  time ;  hence  the  word  for  the  numeral 
<«R0.    Id  Oreek  there  can  be  ao  doubt  that  mt  has  the 


Against  any  shortening  of  the  n:c  stands  the  fad 
that  in  that  case  some  of  the  patriarchs  must  hart 
begotten  children  at  an  age  in  which  they  were  not 
capable."  Knobel.  By  him  and  many  of  the  mod- 
ems it  is  explained  as  a  mythical  conception,  with 
reference  to  the  old  representation  that  in  the  rrorfl 
happy  primitive  period,  men  lived  longer,  but  were 
ever  becoming  weaker  and  of  shorter  life.  "  Thia 
representation  (of  tlie  brevity  of  life)  presents  it^f 
very  clearly  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  historical 
time  a  man  among  the  Hebrews  became  70  or  80 
years  old  (Ps.  xc.  10) ;  in  the  Mosaic  and  patriarcha. 
time,  when  there  meet  us  stattments  of  luO,  l:iO, 
123,  1.33,  137,  147, 175,  and  180  years,  man  reached 
an  age  between  100  and  200  years;  for  the  time  of 

same  idea,  aa  we  see  it  in  Hox.  Odyss.  u  16,  trot  ii^ 
vtfKirKofLfvttv  iyuunitv.  Compare  it  with  the  particle  rn 
(lit.  el,  ilerum,  iterare,  Saxon  yet,  addition,  repetition). 
So  also  in  the  word  iviavroi  (that  which  returns  int)  itself), 
an  etymology  which,  though  c>ndeinncd  by  so'ne,  is  not  to 
be  rashly  rejecteJ.  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  Latin 
annu*,  a  ring,  or  circle.  So  the  Gothic  inr,  jar,  jer,  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  genr,  G«nnan  jalir,  i^giish  year,  seem 
all  to  carry  the  same  thought,  that  which  comes  again, — 
being  connected  with  the  Greek  cop  (Lat  n  ver),  the  spring, 
the  repetition,  the  new  life,  and  not  with  the  indefinite 
Greek  Koipot,  as  some  Icxieographer.-  suppose.  So  marked 
a  word  canying  th  s  dLslinct  conception  in  all  the^  lan'- 
guages,  wou  d  be  the  last  one  to  be  used  for  any  smaller,  or 
less  marked  diviii  >n,  and  this  v  ew  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  neither  in  the  Hebrew  writings  nor  anywhere  else  do 
we  ever  find  any  such  substitution.  Years  in  the  plural, 
n  J  J ,  seems  somet  mes  to  be  used  for  larger  designations, 
or  tor  aeonic  time;  as  in  such  expressions  as  *|^Q^  PISlS 
"(1^3S  ,  "  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,''  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  10,  or  "thy  years,  Tj^PII'^S,  are  for  all  genera- 
tions," Ps.  cii.  24  ;  though  even  in  these  cases  it  may  have 
its  fixed  astronomical  measure,  denoting  God's  doings  in 
time  au'l  hmnan  history. 

We  get  a  confirmation  of  these  views  by  considering 
how  the  whole  idea  of  time  is  divided  for  us  into  the  as- 
tronomical and  the  seonic, — the  foiiner  measured  by  the  sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the  latter  above  such  measure- 
ment, entirely  indei>cndent  of  it,  having  i;s  division  fi-om 
inward  evolutions,  and  thus  presenting  a  higber  and  an 
independent  chronolog\  of  its  own.  In  astronomical  tune 
tht;  day  is  the  unit,  complete  i-i  itself  with  its  dual  ctoIu- 
tion,  and  having  no  smaller  astrunomical  subd  visions, 
although  it  m:iy  be  cut  up  into  hours  and  watches  by  arbi- 
trary numbcribgs.  In  eeonic  time,  the  si  gle  oiwi'  or  olam 
is  the  unii,  and  the  greater  measures  are  made  by  its  redu- 
plications and  retriplica  ions,  its  ages  of  ages  (oiuKct  rir 
aiaivatv)  and  worlds  of  worlds.  We  see  from  this  why,  of 
all  astronom'ail  measures,  the  day  is  used  tu  represent  the 
seonic  unit,  and  to  stand  f  >r  an  aiity  or  an  olam,  ae  in  the 
ill'-epa  aii>yot  of  2  Peter  iii.  IS.  From  its  pecul  ar  po?iti<>ii 
as  the  unit  in  the  one  department,  it  becomes  the  most  easy 
and  natural  term  for  this  purpose  in  representing  the  higher 
chronologfy  on  the  earthly  scale.  For  the  opposite  reason, 
year  and  month  are  less  fitted  for  such  a  parallelism  ;  ana 
hei  ce  we  find  the  usage  refeiTed  to  so  strongly  verified  la 
so  many,  perhaps  in  all,  languages  A  year  is  not  only  <is- 
tronoiuical  in  itself^  but  Interna. ly  divided  by  astronomical 
periods.  Hence  it  is  generally  used  for  nothing  longer  ot 
shorter  than  its  own  solar  measurement.  Everywhere, 
however,  day  is  thus  employed,  not  only  in  philosophical 
language  where  a  magnus  annut  is  artidcially  spoken  ot, 
but  in  common  idioms,  where  we  feel  its  natural  propriety 
a«  used  to  denote  any  long  internally  completing,  or  se)!- 
evolving  time,  series,  or  cycle  ;  as  in  that  lii.e  of  Vtaau, 
jEh.  vi.  745 : 

Donee  longa  DtEs  perfect©  temporis  orbe, 

or  in  that  peculiar  Latin  phr.ise  vaiire  in  diem,  to  be  bom, 
to  come  into  the  world,  or  in  the  stiil  greater  Scrip'.nral 
phrases  y  before  the  day  1  am  He,"  Is.  xliii.  13,  or  the 
ime'pa  aluvot  already  cited.  We  shou'd  feel  it  as  a  philo* 
logical  discord  if  year  were  thus  used,  whether  in  poetry, 
or  in  any  other  animated  language.  On  the  same  grouna 
it  must  appear  as  forced  when  any  one  would  interpret 
n;!I3 ,  fros,  iruunot,  jahr,  rear,  of  any  shorter  period.  Be« 
sides,  the  Hebrews  had  two  distinct  names  for  months, 
neither  of  which  is  ever  used  in  giv  ng  the  lengths  of  live& 
or  in  keeping  the  record  of  genealogies,  althouob  ""hxItt^^ 
in  tLf  designauoa  of  festal  times.— I.  U^ 
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Abraham,  and  thence  up  to  Noah,  the  dates  maintain 
themselves,  with  one  exception,  between  200  and 
600  years  (ch.  xi.  10-32) :  whilst  in  the  time  from 
Noah  to  Adam  (there  too  with  one  exception)  they 
are  between  700  and  1000  years.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  belief  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  duration 
of  human  life,  it  became  worse  with  men  in  the 
course  of  the  times.  Thence  tlie  hope  in  a  restora- 
tion of  the  old  longevity  in  the  Messianic  time  (Is. 
Ixv.  20 ;  XXV.  8).  So  also  the  rest  of  antiquity  as- 
Bumed  a  greater  length  of  life  for  the  oldest  time, 
and  JosKPHUs  (Aniiq.  i.  3,  9)  names  Manetho,  Bero- 
Bus,  Moschus,  Hestiaeus,  Hieronymus,  Hesiod,  &c., 
as  giving  accounts  similar  to  that  of  Genesis."  In 
the  number  ten  of  the  patriarchs,  there  is,  in  truth, 
a  symbolical  significancy  (the  Chaldeans,  too,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  number  ten  antedDuvian  patriarchs), 
but  a  symbolical  number  is  not  on  that  account  a 
mythical  number,  and  under  the  mythical  poiut  of 
view  Knobel  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  un- 
like and  uneven  numbers. 

Concerning  the  chronological  treatises  that  relate 
to  our  section,  namely  the  assumed  rectification  of 
the  Bible  chronology  through  the  .^Egyptian,  com- 
pare Delitzsch,  p.  220  ff.  For  the  motives  which 
lie  at  the  ground  of  the  chronological  changes  of 
our  text  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  or  their  deviations  (as  well  ch.  xi.  as  ch.  v., 
compare  Knobel,  p.  70)  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Keil,  p.  76.  According  to  our  chronology,  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood  there  were  1666  years,* 
according  to  the  Samaritan  text  1807  years,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint  2242  years.  The  time 
after  the  flood  until  Abraham  was,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text  365  years,  according  to  the  Samaritan 
1015,  according  to  the  Septuagint  1245.  "  The 
translation  of  Enoch  falls  nearly  in  the  middle  point 
of  years  from  Adam  to  the  flood, — that  is,  in  the 
year  987  after  the  creation  of  Adam.  At  that  time 
Seth,  Enosh,  Cainan,  Mahalnleel,  and  Jared,  were 
Btill  living,  as  there  was  also  living  his  son  Metbuse- 

•  [In  the  excellent  commentary  on  Genesis  by  Dr. 
James  G.  Murphy,  of  Belfast  College  (p.  196),  thire  is  a 
very  clear  and  convincing  comparison  oi  the  Hebrew  text 
chronology  with  that  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan, 
and  Josephus.  The  internal  evidence  is  shown  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  from  its  proportional  c<>n- 
Bstency.  The  numbers  in  the  LXX.  evidently  follow  a  plan 
to  which  they  have  been  confonned.  This  does  not  appear 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  greatly  in  favor  of  Its  being  an 
autlientic  genealogical  record.  The  numliers  before  the 
birth  of  a  successor,  which  are  cliiefly  important  for  the 
chronology,  ate  enlarged  in  the  LXX.  by  the  addition  of 
just  one  hundred  years  In  each  of  six  cases,  making  Adam 
230  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  Seth  205  at  the  birth  of 
Enosh,  and  so  on,  whilst  the  sum-total  of  each  life  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  with  a  slight  exception  of  25 

J  ears  in  the  case  of  Lamech.  The  interest,  here,  is  evi- 
ent,  to  extend  the  total  chronology  without  changing  the 
other  numbers  of  the  macrobiology.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  what  motive  could  have  led  in  the  other  direction, 
or  to  the  shortening,  if  the  original  had  been  as  given  in 
the  Septuagint ;  since  all  ancii^nt  nations  have  rather 
shown  a  disposition  to  lengthen  their  chronology.  On 
physiological  grounds,  too,  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  preferred ; 
since  the  length  of  the  life  does  not  at  all  rc(iuire  so  late  a 
manhood  as  those  numbers  would  si-tm  to  intimate.  There 
is  no  proof  that  these  were  all  first-boni  sons.  It  was  the 
line  of  the  pious,  of  those  that  had  the  spiritual  birth- 
right. Tl)e  unevcnness  of  the  Hebrew  birth-figures,  vary- 
ing from  66  and  70  to  157,  shows  this,  whilst  the  added  100 
years,  in  each  case,  by  the  Septuagint,  shows  a  design  to 
Bring  them  to  some  nearer  proportional  standard,  grouniled 
on  some  supposed  physiological  notion,  and  the  unwar- 
nnted  idea  that  eacli  is  a  natural  first-bom.  To  all  this 
murt  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  has  the  best  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  original  text,  from  the  wel  l-known 
■crupulous,  and  even  superstitious,  care  with  whirh  it  has 
btten  teztually  preserved.— X.  !••} 


lah,  and  his  grandson  Lamech,  then  113  jeai*  old; 
Noah  only  was  not  yet  born,  and  Adam  of  all  tli« 
line  was  the  only  one  dead."  Keil.  Wo  will  remark 
in  general,  in  relation  to  our  treatment  ol"  the  chro- 
nology in  the  Introduction,  that  the  genealogical 
cliroiiology  throughout  corresponds  to  the  funda- 
mental biblical  ideas,  or  to  that  significance  of  per- 
sonality which  determines  everything  as  actual  fact. 
In  their  experience,  however,  of  the  way  in  wliich 
the  blessing  of  piety  advanced  their  length  of  life, 
the  Macrobii  must  have  foimd  a  special  warning  to 
number  their  days,  and  in  the  unsymbolical  form  of 
the  numbers  it  was  easier  to  admit  misreckoninga 
in  single  cases  than  any  arbitrariness  in  respect  to 
the  whole.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
impression  which  the  year-period  must  have  made 
upon  the  first  men  of  oui  race,  in  consideration  of 
its  symbolical  dying  and  living  again  with  'nature, 
as  well  in  the  change  [in  the  length]  of  day  and 
night,  as  in  that  of  summer  and  winter,  they  could 
have  had,  in  general,  no  occasion  or  inducement  to 
learn  the  reckoning  of  numbers  more  vivid  than 
that  which  was  furnished  by  these  annual  vicissitudes. 

6.  Ver.  1.  This  is  the  book. — "lEO  means 
any  finished  writing,  whether  it  consists  of  only  one 
pair  of  leaves,  or  even  of  a  single  one ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  book  (or  bill)  of  divorce,  Deut.  xxiv."  De- 
litzsch.— The  generations  of  Adam. — The  nearest 
bound  to  this  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,  is 
the  genealogical  register  of  Noah.  In  a  wider  sense, 
then,  does  this  register  of  Adam  go  on  in  the  genea- 
logical register  of  Noah  (ch.  x.)  and  in  the  genealo- 
gical register  of  Shem  (ch.  x.),  even  to  Abraham. 
After  that  it  goes  on  through  the  whole  Old  Testap 
ment,  until  it  becomes  the  genealogical  register  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  1.). 

7.  Ver.  4.  And  Adam  lived. — "  The  narrator 
reckons  the  years  of  each  forefather  unto  the  beget- 
ting of  his  first-born,  who  carries  on  the  main  line, 
then  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  after  that  he  reck- 
ons both  periods  together,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
length  of  his  life  and  name."  Delitzsch. — Begat  in 
his  likeness. — Adam  bore  the  image  of  God.  Seth 
bore  the  image  of  Adam:  1.  according  lo  its  dispo- 
sition in  respect  to  the  image  of  God  ;  2.  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  deformity  by  sin  ;  8.  according 
to  the  hereditary  blessing  of  his  piety.  "  In  that 
primitive  time  the  births  did  not  rapidly  follow  each 
other — a  fact  which  had  not  a  physical  but  only  an 
ethical  ground,"  says  DeUtzsch.  There  is,  however, 
a  physical  cause,  since  in  exact  correspondence  with 
the  increasing  degeneracy  and  rankness  of  human 
life,  is  there,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  increase  of  a  nu- 
merous  and  wretched  oflspring. 

8.  Ver.  6.  And  he  died.— Baumgakten  :  "  In 
its  constant  return  does  this  expression  nb^^  prove 
the  dominion  of  death,  from  Adam  onward,  as  an 
immutable  law  (Rom.  v.  14).  Still,  on  this  dark 
background  of  a  conquering  death  shows  still  more 
clearly  the  power  of  life.  For  man  dies  when  he  has 
already  propagated  anew  the  life,  so  that  in  tha 
midst  of  the  death  of  the  individual  members,  th« 
life  of  the  race  holds  on,  and  the  hope  grows  strong, 
er  and  stronger  in  the  seed  that  is  to  conquer  the 
author  of  death."  The  unceasing  refrain,  and  h* 
died,  denotes  here  also  the  limit  of  the  long  and  ele- 
vated line  of  life  that  seems  to  be  ever  mounting 
towards  heaven,  but  ever  breaks  oflF  in  the  end, — 
with  the  exception  of  Enoch.  And  so  we  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  battle  of  life  with  deatti. 
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9.  Vers.  22-27.  And  Enoch  walked  with 
Qod. — This  expression,  which  occurs  once  more  in 
respect  to  Xoah,  ch.  vi.  9,  is  afterwards  enlarged.  It 
becomes  (ch.  xvW.  1 ;  xxiv.  40),  '•  to  walk  before  the 
face  of  God," — "  to  follow  Jehovah,"  Deut,  xiii.  6 
— and  similarly,  Malachi  ii.  6,  it  occurs  in  respect 
to  the  priest.  It  denotes  the  most  intimate  Inter- 
course with  God,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  permanent  view 
of  a  present  deity,  a  continual  following  after  Ilis 
guidance.  The  word  occurs  here  twice.  In  its  first 
usage  it  denotes  the  character  of  his  life,  and  gives 
assunince  of  the  perseverance  and  soundness  of  his 
piety  ;  he  walked  with  God  three  hundred  years,  he 
begat  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  second,  it  gives 
confirmation  of  the  wonderful  translation  of  Enoch. 
According  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  Enoch  had,  in  all 
probability,  borne  witness  against  the  Cainitic  anti- 
nomists  of  his  day,  and  had  announced  to  them  the 
judgment  which  came  with  the  flood.  From  this 
Jewish  tradition  the  book  of  Enoch  and  the  epistle 
of  Jude  took  in  common  (Dillman.v,  Buck  Henoch); 
for  there  is  no  necefssity  of  referring  the  place  in 
Jude  to  the  apocryphal  book,  since  the  apostles,  as 
is  well  known,  have  cited  popular  traditions  in  other 
places,  although  even  Delitzsch  seems  to  connect  the 
epistle  with  apocryphal  story.  With  this  prediction, 
and  in  correspondence  with  fundamental  biblical 
principles,  does  the  epistle  of  Jude  make  him  the 
type  of  the  prophetic  testimony  against  that  anti- 
Christian  Antinomlanism  of  the  New  Testament  day, 
which  is  comprehended  in  its  unity  as  "  the  last 
time,"  and  also  a  typical  prophet  of  the  last  day 
itself.  The  translation  of  Enoch  haq  two  sides. 
^S"Si  means,  in  the  first  place :  he  was  no  longer 
there,  he  had  disappeared  (ch.  xlii.  13,  36).  There- 
by is  it  indicated  that  his  people  had  missed  him,  as 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  missed  Elijah  when  he  was 
taken  away  (2  Kings  il  16,  etc.).  Luther  has  pic- 
tured in  a  most  vivid  manner  this  missing  of  Enoch, 
»,«  reflecting  itself  in  the  case  of  Je«us  in  His  death, 
■nd  on  Ea.ster  morning.  According  to  Luther,  they 
had  some  thought  that  he  had  perished,  had  prob- 
ably been  slain  by  the  Cainites,  and  then  received  a 
special  revelation  concerning  his  taking  awav. — 
God  took  him. — This  word  npb  is  also  used  in  the 
taking  up  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  iL  9,  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24  ; 
xlix.  16).  A  death  so  early  in  a  Ime  of  men  for 
whom  life  was  a  blessing,  could  only  be  regarded,  in 
this  connection,  as  a  punishment.  It  would  seem  to 
make  Enoch  of  least  worth  among  the  patriarchs, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  most  eminent 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  narrated  here  a 
transition  which  did  not  go  through  the  form  of 
death.  The  ('hristian  tradition  (Heb.  li.  5),  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  (Sirach  xliv.  15  ;  xlix.  16),  hold  fast 
the  unmistakable  sense  of  the  text,  in  which  here,  in 
place  of  the  ever-returning  '■'■and  he  died"  there 
comes  in  that  other  expression,  '^^for  Go'i  took  Mm.'''' 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  analogous  representations 
of  the  Bible  (Elijah,  Christ,  the  transformed,  1  Thess. 
iv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  61).  But  whither?  and  to  what 
tftaie  was  Enoch  ti-anslated  *  Delitzsch  :  "  To  a 
closer  nearness  with  God,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
walked  ;  not  that  he  became  a  partaker  of  that  glori- 
fication which  awaits  the  justified  in  the  resurrection ; 
for  in  this  glorification  Christ  is  the  first  fruits." 
On  the  contrary,  Kkil  :  "Not  in  the  glorification  ia 
Christ  the  first  fruits  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23, 
but  in  the  resuixection."  By  a  transformation,  or 
by  a  clothing  upon,  were  Enoch  and  Elijah  trana- 
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lated  into  everlastirg  life  with  God.  We  must  di» 
tinguish,  however,  between  the  transformation  and 
the  glorification,  between  the  heavenly  region  of  th€ 
pious,  that  is,  Paradke,  and  the  perfect  heaven  of 
Christ  "  His  365th  year  of  life  corresponds  prob- 
ably to  our  33d,"  remark  Delitzsch  and  Knobel: 
"  Enoch  lived  as  many  years  as  the  year  has  days.* 
In  respect  to  the  legendary  parallels  in  the  exim 
biblical  antiquity,  comp.  Ksobel,  p.  72 ;  in  which  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  distinguish  the  biblical  tradi- 
tion from  the  kindred  stories.  According  to  Knobd 
the  motive  for  the  traiL^lation  was  probably  to  rescue 
Enoch  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived, — with  relation 
to  ch.  iv.  10.  Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  the  main 
reason  was  the  fact  that  he  had  become  personally 
ripe  for  transformation,  and  that  through  his  faith 
there  might  he  introduced  into  this  world  the  faith 
in  a  new  life  in  the  world  beyond  (Heb.  xL  5,  6). 
If  we  would  seek  farther,  we  must  compare  tbiB 
translations  that  follow  in  sacred  history.  Elijah  is 
translated  because  his  consistent  legalism  must  be- 
come a  judgment  of  fire,  and  a  Last  Day  for  the 
apostate  Israel ;  Christ  is  translated,  because  His 
staying  longer  in  this  world  must  have  come  to  a 
sudden  conflict  of  life  and  death  with  the  old  world, 
— that  is,  must  have  had  for  its  consequence  the 
Last  Day  ;  the  believei-s  at  the  end  of  the  world  are 
translated,  because  now  the  Last  Day  has  actually 
appeared.  Judging  from  these  analogies,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  translation  of  Enoch  denoted  a 
decided  turning-point  in  the  h'fe  of  the  old  world. 
At  all  events,  he  had  not  in  vain  announced  the 
day  of  judgment  before  his  departure.  At  this  time, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  the  beginring  of  the  corrupt 
alUances  between  the  Sethitos  and  the  Cainites.  It 
is  the  probable  middle  time  between  Adam  and  the 
flood.  The  Jewish  and  Arabian  fables,  according  to 
which  Enoch  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  and  book-making,  together  with  arithmetic 
and  astronomy,  must  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  his 
name,  T^n,  from  ~:n  (to  initiate,  educate),  and 
upon  the  astronomical  significance  of  the  number 
365. 

10.  Ver.  27.  Methuselah.— The  highest  age^ 
969  years. 

11.  Ver.  28.  Lamech. — "At  so  great  an  age 
did  these  pious  forefathers,  who  had  renounced  the 
self-created  worldly  lust,  confess  their  experience  of 
the  burden  and  painfulness  of  life,  in  aU  its  gravity 
and  in  all  its  extent ;  and  it  is  easily  explain^  how 
it  is  that  the  history  of  the  Sethites  closes  with  Ian- 
guage  of  such  a  different  sound  from  that  of  the 
Cainites.  Lamech  the  Cainite  is  full  of  an  evil 
drunken  confidence.  Lamech  the  Sethite,  on  the 
contrary,  is  tilled  with  the  most  extreme  dejection  in 
respect  to  the  present,  and  has  no  other  joy  than  in 
the  promise  of  the  future."  Delitzsch.  The  name 
ns,  which  he  gives  to  his  son,  is  put  in  relation  to 
cn: ,  from  which  it  does  not  follow  that  this  relation 
is  etymologically  significant  The  confident  hope  of 
the  wearied  is  ever  some  bringer  of  rest  Without 
doubt  does  the  life-labor  and  toil  of  the  Sethite* 
stand  in  relation  to  the  pride  of  the  Cainites,  even  as 
it  forms  a  contrast  to  their  confident  and  false  aeca- 
rity.  It  is  this  pride  which  has  power  to  trouble 
their  life  more  than  the  unfiiiitfubiess  of  the  earth. 
In  respect  to  Lamech's  language  in  which  he  greeta 
Noah  as  the  bringer  of  rest,  Lcthkr  remarks : 
Sictd  Heva  faUitur,  Ha  quoqixe  detiderio  restitutiontM 
mundi  fallitur  etiam  bonus  Lamech.    Still  is  he  mi» 
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taken  in  supposing  that  Noah  was  to  bring  in  the 
closing  sabbath  of  humanity ;  that  there  came  with 
him  a  great  reckoning,  and  a  preliminary  new  world, 
he  correctly  anticipated. 

12.  Ver.  32.  And  he  begat  Shem. — Ranke  : 
"The  naming  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  leads  us  to 
expect  that  whilst  hitherto  the  line  has  moved  on 
ever  through  only  one  member,  in  the  farther  course 
of  time  all  three  of  Noah's  sons  must  simultaneously 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  beginning."  "The 
order  of  the  ages  of  Noah's  sons  is  Shem,  Japheth, 
Ham  (see  nh.  x.  21).  In  the  enumeration,  liowever, 
Japheth  ever  stands  last,  because  his  name  of  two 
Byllabies  makes  the  best  close  in  the  collective  ar- 
rangement.'- Knobel.  The  series  of  the  three  sons, 
however,  in  regard  to  their  age,  makes  a  difficulty  in 
relation  to  ch.  x.  21.  (See  Keil,  p.  104.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  pasxSMge  before  us,  Noah  begat  Shem  first 
when  he  was  600  years  old.  According  to  ch.  vii. 
6,  he  was  600  years  old  when  the  flood  came.  Ac- 
cording to  ch.  x\.  10,  Shem  was  100  years  old  two 
years  after  the  flood.  Either  then  must  we  here  re- 
gard the  100  ye&i«i  of  Shem  as  a  round  number,  or 
the  word  bii3,  ch.  x.  21,  must  relate  to  Japheth,  as 
Michaelis  and  others  think.  On  the  contrary,  see 
the  remarks  of  Knolkl,  p.  120,  and  of  Keil,  p.  104. 
Keil,  however,  would  take  lt:pn  as  merely  a  com- 
parative designation  ot  Hitm,  ch.  ix.  24  :  the  young- 
er instead  of  the  youngeU  ;  so  that  the  series  Shem, 
Ham,  Japheth,  would  be  the  actual  order  of  their 
ages.  This  consequence  aoes  not  appear  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  bina  of  cu.  x.  21,  since  '{^p^ 
expressly  refers  to  Noah  in  connection  with  i3S, 
a  position  that  fails  in  respect  to  bii3,  in  ch.  x.  21. 
Assuming  it  as  not  grounded  on  the  analogue  of  the 
theocratic  history,  that  the  phyjical  first-born  must 
always  be  the  spiritual  first-boin,  it  would  remain 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  passage  before  us,  Sliem 
was  not  placed  first  on  the  ground  of  worth. 

[Note  on  the  Translation  or  Enoch,  and  the 

EARLIEST     IDEAS     OF     DeATH     AMONG     THE    PRIMITIVE 

Men. —  CH^X  inx  n;?b  •'S  ISrxV  A  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  remarkable  language  respecting 
Enoch,  depends  upon  our  getting  the  right  stand- 
point from  which  to  determine  the  earliest  notion 
Chat  man  must  have  had  of  death.  This  coi^d  hardly 
have  been  the  modem  idea,  either  in  its  materializing, 
or  in  its  more  spiritual,  aspect.  That  is,  it  was  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  cessation  of  being,  nor  was  it,  on 
the  other,  any  distinctly  formed  thought  of  a  separa- 
tion of  two  things,  soul  and  body,  one  of  which  no 
longer  pertained  to  the  man,  or  the  selfhood,  and  the 
other  passed  ofiF  to  a  wholly  separate  and  immaterial 
existence.  God  had  not  defined  to  them  the  nature 
of  this  fearful  doom,  and  experience  showed  them 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  an  awful  outward  change  on 
the  once  moving  and  active  personahty.  It  had  not 
ceased  to  be,  though  now  it  was  motionless  and  ghast- 
ly. They  could  not  regard  it  as  a  fallen  tree,  or  a 
iJain  animal,  not  from  any  metaphysical  or  physiologi- 
cal distinction,  but  from  the  strong  feding  of  social 
personality  which  they  had  ever  connected  with  the 
living  man,  and  which  they  could  not  get  rid  of. 
This  was  the  germ,  the  God-implanted  germ,  we  may 
Baf,  of  the  idea  of  a  continuous  being,  or  a  future 
life,  as  we  find  it  in  the  earliest  parts  and  throughout 
the  Old  Testament.  To  this  they  held  on  even  against 
appearances,  against  the  sense  we  may  say,  or  any  rea- 
loning  from  seose^  even  as  it  is  yet  found  among  the 


rudest  and  simplest  nations, — the  very  antagonismi 
it  has  had  to  encounter  from  the  outer  phenomenal 
world  only  showing  the  strength  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  the  sentiment.  This  one  personality  had  not 
wholly  vanished,  though  what  bad  once  appeared  as 
a  human  form  they  now  saw  undergoing  a  rapid  and 
fearful  transformation.  Death  presented  itself  in 
contrast  with  that  moving  outward  thing  they  called 
life,  but  it  was  not  necessaiily  a  breach  of  all  con- 
tinuity, or  an  utter  extinction  of  all  selfhood,  with 
its  rights  and  claims,  as  in  the  case  of  Abel's  com 
plaining  blood.  The  self,  the  man  was  there,  but  ha 
was  dead,  or  in  the  state  of  being  they  called  death. 
Or  he  was  still  somewhere  near,  in  what  connection 
with  the  body,  or  with  themselves,  they  could  not 
imagine.  They  gazed  in  astonishment  at  this  won- 
derful phenomenon,  but  they  did  not  reason  about  it, 
or  draw  nice  distinctions.  They  had  no  data  from 
which  to  draw  them.  It  was  the  dread  penalty  of 
which  they  had  heard  from  their  progenitors,  and 
that  was  all  they  knew  about  it.  Of  its  extent,  or 
its  consequences,  or  of  any  recovery  from  it,  they 
had  little  or  no  conception.  Death  was  not  to  them, 
as  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  our  thinking,  a  sin- 
gle terminating  event,  but  a  state,  a  state  of  being, 
very  strange  indeed,  but  still  real  and  actual.  They 
did  not  separate  it  into  death  (the  act  of  dying)  and 
something  after  death.  All  earliest  language  is 
grounded  on  the  idea  of  such  after  state  as  a  going 
on,  or  linked  identity ;  but  they  did  not  distinguish 
between  it  and  its  incipiency.  Hence,  among  all  an- 
cient people,  the  great  care  for  funeral  rites,  not 
merely  in  memory  of,  but  as  something  due  to  a  still 
continued  being,  and  as  essential  to  its  quietude.  It 
was  not  the  idea  of  resurrection,  as  some  have 
thought,  that  made  this  so  ancient  and  so  universal, 
but  the  ineradicable  feelhig  of  a  personality,  or  self- 
hood, as  somehow  inhering  in  the  poor  remains, 
whether  embalmed  with  costliest  spices,  or  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth,  or  purified  and  so 
presented  by  fire.  There  i.v  a  selfhood  in  the  body ; 
Paul  affirms  it  strongly  of  the  sleeping  Christian  re- 
mains ;  there  is  something  sacred  in  the  human  dust ; 
it  is  not  like  other  matter,  though  sown  in  corrup- 
tion ;  we  may  thank  God  that  the  feehng  still  lin- 
gers in  our  souls,  in  spite  of  that  contempt  for  the 
body  which  is  sometimes  manifested  by  a  reckless 
science  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  hyper-spiritual  plulosn- 
phy  on  the  other. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  the 
early  view  there  could  be  no  distinctions  such  as  wo 
now  make.  It  was  all  death,  whatever  it  might  in- 
clude, as  opposed  to  acting,  moving  being ;  and 
when  very  early  there  arose  the  thought  of  a  dwell- 
ing in  the  earth  (as  an  underworld),  of  a  Sheol  or 
cavity,  of  a  Hades  or  the  Unseen — all  arising  from 
the  act  of  burying  or  putting  out  of  sight — this  waa 
not  a  state  succeeding  death,  but  the  very  world  of 
the  dead,  the  obi  ?  IT'S ,  the  House  of  01am  (Ecclea 
lii.  5),  the  House  of  Eternity,  not  as  a  figure  for  non- 
existence, but  as  real  continuous  being,  though  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  busy,  knowing  (sense- 
knowing),  remembering,  loving,  hating,  upper  life 
'■'■beneath  the  gwn"  (Eccles.  ix.  6,  6).  Superstition 
held  that  there  was  some  mode  of  intercoui  se  with 
these  ■'6S  '':r'lir,  or  dwellers  in  Sheol.  There  is 
little  said  about  them  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  for 
there  was  little  known  that  could  be  said ;  but  there 
is  an  undercurrent  of  thought  and  feeUng  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  which  shows  that  they  are  nevei 
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forgotten.  Thev  were  dead,  bat  still  in  being;  thej 
bad  not peritfied{per-iUj  vUer-iit,  gone  thro%igli,faUen 
«M/X  become  extinct,  ceasad  to  be.  Hence  the?  called 
them  the  S'XS'^ ,  the  weak,  the  weary,  the  inactive, 
as  the  Homeric  and  the  ante-Homeric  Greek  called 
*hem  ol  Kouorrn,  and  auo-ijta  Ko^ro.  In  all  this 
there  was  great  logical  inconsistency,  bewilderment 
of  conception,  contradiction  even  of  the  sense,  so  far 
as  the  phenomenal  body  was  concerned,  but  it  was  a 
holding  fast  of  that  idea  of  continuous  being,  in  some 
way,  wh'cb  was  from  the  beginning,  and  which  the 
human  mind  never  gave  np  until  Christ  came  and 
poured  light  upon  this  dark  Sheol,  this  gloomy  Hades, 
or  world  of  the  unseen.  The  imagery  everywhere 
was  drawn  m^nly  from  the  laat  appearances  in  life, 
or  from  the  associations  of  sepulchral  acts,  but  the 
real  underlying  idea  was  never  lost.  Very  early  a 
better  hope  dawned  upon  the  pious,  or  it  came  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  bom  in  the  travail  of  their 
earth-weary,  rest-seeking  souls,  but  it  was  mainly  of 
a  deliverance  at  «ome  time  from  Sheol,  or  of  blessed- 
n^s  therein  as  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  divine 
protection.  It  was,  however,  stiU  death,  doom, 
ftalptL,  the  great  penalty,  an  idea  expressed  somehow 
in  the  most  ancient  tongues,  Shemitic  or  Japhetic, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  the  great 
wrath  for  whose  turning  the  pious  dead  are  rq>r6- 
Boited  as  waiting;  as  Job  prays,  "0  that  thoa 
wouldst  hide  me  in  Sheol  until  thy  wrath  be  past, 
?jax  ISC  ty  (unlU  thy  wrath  turn),  that  thou 
wouldst  appoint  me  a  time  and  then  remember  me  " 
(Job  xiv.  13). 

From  such  a  doom  Enoch  was  spared.  Xo  grave 
reeerred  bim.  He  disappeared  firom  earth.  He  was 
not  found,  as  the  LXX.  harerendoed  *::"'X,  and  as 
it  is  given  in  Heb.  xL  5 ;  that  is,  his  body  was  not 
found,  though  men,  doubtless,  made  long  search  for 
him,  as  tliey  did  aherwards  for  the  body  of  EUjah 
(2  Kings  iL  16,  17).  Enoch  may  be  said  to  have 
Aared  in  the  great  penalty  in  so  far  that  for  365 
years  he  bore  a  dying  and  corruptible  body,  and  yet 
H  is  testified  of  lum  that  he  did  not  see  death,  Heb. 
xL  5,  that  is,  he  did  not  enter  into  Hades,  which  is 
the  real  death,  although  ihe  change  that  bis  body 
must  have  undergone  in  the  translation  was  greater 
than  that  which  passes  upon  the  dissolving  human 
frame,  s^  the  dear  remarks  of  Dr.  Murphy  on 
T33'X ,  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

Dr.  Lange  has  well  distinguished  between  this 
Old  Testament  belief  of  a  future  life,  or  rather  of 
continuous  being,  and  the  (atit  al'iriofj  the  eternal 
life,  revealed  by  Christ.  Great  confusion  arises  from 
eonfotmding  the  two,  and  the  distinction  becomes 
(tf  great  importance  in  refuting  the  re^isooing  of  those 
who  teach  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

The  word  r.pa  here,  though  a  common  one,  is  to 
bo  noted  as  used  in  a  strikingly  similar  connection 
in  the  account  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  iL  9,  npSx),  Ps. 
xlix.  15,  "  God  shall  redeem  my  soul  from  Sheol,  for 
He  shall  take  me,"  "Snt?"!,  and  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24 :  "Thou 
wilt  gui  !e  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  take 
me  (to)  glory."  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  how  ex- 
■ctl.v  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24  the  Hebrew  ~nx  corresponds 
if  the  ose  of  the  cognate  Arabic  g^f  (Hrf).  r"'nrix 

Ktmib.  xxiiL  10  et  ai.\  the  frequent  Koranic  and  ante- 
llohammedan  word  for  the  after  or  future  life.  In 
tliese  ^wo  passages  from  the  Psalms,  npb  may  not 


denote  the  hope  of  a  translation,  yet  the  similarity 
of  context,  which  strongly  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  passage  in  Genesis,  takes  them  clearly  out  of  th* 
Rationalist's  limitation  to  a  mere  worldlv  ddirer- 
ance.— T.  L.] 


DOCTRIKAL  AJTD  ETHICAL. 

L  Ctmcemmg  the  line  of  Seth,  see  the  Exegetical 
annotations.  No.  1. 

2.  Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  image  of  Adam, 
see  the  Exegetical  annotations,  No.  3 ;  as  also  for 
the  significance  of  the  names  that  here  occur.  No.  4. 

3.  Concerning  the  Macrobii,  or  the  ioi'g-lived  of 
the  primitive  t  me,  see  Exegetical  annotitions.  No.  5. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  that  not  only  bad  death, 
as  yet,  failed  to  make  his  full  breach  upon  them, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  through  their  inward 
intercouree  with  God,  their  Ufe-power  had  been 
wonderfully  advanced  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  transformation  form.  Concerning  the  chro- 
nology, see  No.  5. 

4.  For  the  meaning  of  Enoch,  see  No.  1,  Exegeti- 
cal annotations.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  is 
a  very  ancient  witness:  1.  For  the  d^rees of  piety; 
2.  for  the  tnth  of  the  mystical  or  the  mji-sterious 
core  of  religion,  communion  with  God ;  3.  for  that 
assurance  of  eternal  Ufe  that  wells  out  of  a  life  of 
fai'h  and  peace  in  God.  In  this  is  he,  in  a  specin] 
sense,  a  type  of  the  life  of  Christ:  1.  His  divine 
human  walk ;  2.  his  glorification  and  translation  to 
heaven.  Concerning  the  language  of  Lamech,  see 
No.  8. 

6.  For  the  meaning  of  Noah,  see  the  extracts 
from  Starke  below.  According  to  Heb.  xL  Y,  Enoch 
is  the  mediator  of  the  idea  of  a  revelation  of  deliv- 
erance, or  of  salvation  from  judgment. 

6.  A  main  point  of  view  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  of  the  religion  of  revelation,  is  the  significance 
of  the  personal  life.  This  presents  itself  in  the 
genealogies  as  they  stand  in  their  simple  grandeur 
even  to  this  day.  It  is  like  the  granite  of  the  earth 
in  a  highland  landscape. 

1.  Enoch,  EUjah,  Christ,  three  stages  in  the  tm- 
folding  of  the  facts  of  the  world  beyond,  of  tits 
higher  life  of  the  worid  beyond,  of  its  region  of 
glory,  and  of  the  wonderfiil  transition  to  it,  as  wefl 
as  of  the  beli>>f  in  those  facts^  In  Christ  the  p(4>> 
fection  of  what  is  here  prefigured, 

8.  Noah  and  his  house  a  figure  of  the  |Hoas  of 
the  last  time  (Matt  xiiv.  34). 


HOinLETICAI.  ASD  PKACnCAIi. 

The  race  of  Adam,  according  to  the  ground' 
features  of  its  life:  1.  Birth;  2.  marriage  and  the 
family ;  3.  death. — The  constant  repetKion,  and  h* 
died,  a  powerful  memento  mori.  [Through  this  am* 
stant  rrfrain,  and  he  died,  the  reading  of  this  chapter 
is  said  U)  have  awakened  men  to  repentance.] — Adam, 
through  Seth  and  Noah,  the  ancestor  of  the  litnnaa 
race :  1.  In  the  continuance  of  tiie  divine  vocation ; 
2.  of  sinfiiln^s,  pain,  and  labor  upon  the  earth  ;  3. 
of  strife  with  sin :  Seth,  Enoch,  Lamech,  Noah ; 
4.  of  the  prospect  of  the  future  of  the  perfected 
Seth  (meaning  compensation  .and  established),  of  the 
perfected  Enoch  (devoted),  of  the  perfected  Nnh 
(rest-briiiger). — The  conflict  of  life  with  death  ia 
the  line  of  the  Sethites     1.  How  it  hoUk  back  deatk 
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through  the  ble!=dng  of  piety  (the  long-living) ;  2. 
how  it  ever  opposes  to  death  new  generations  (and 
he  btrgat  sons  and  daughters) ;  3.  how  it  finds  a  way 
of  life  beyond  death  (Enoch). — Seth  as  the  again- 
risen  Abel. — The  time  of  Enosh,  that  is,  of  the  feel- 
ing of  human  weakness,  as  a  time  of  the  first  glori- 
fying of  the  divine  power  and  covenant  faithfulness. 
—The  names  of  the  Sethites  (see  above). — Enoch 
iL-e  mediator  of  the  faith  of  a  new  life  in  the  world 
beyond  (Heb.  xL  5,  6),  on  the  ground  of  the  experi- 
erice  of  the  divine  complacency  (justification  in  its 
first  form),  through  i'aith,  that  is,  in  tlfe  unfolding 
of  his  communion  with  God,  and  in  the  bearing  of 
his  prophetic  testimony  against  ungodliness  (Jude). 
■ — Enoch's  walk  with  God  and  his  blessing. — The 
long  life  of  Enoch  and  the  long  life  of  Methuselah. 
^-Enoch  the  wonderful  height  in  the  experience  of 
the  blessing,  in  the  race  of  the  blessing. — Enoch  a 
turning-point  in  the  primeval  history,  as  Elijah  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  as  the  ascension  to  heaven  of 
Christ  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  generally. 
— The  history  of  Enoch  the  first  germ  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  heavenly  inheritance. — Enoch  as  a  type 
of  Christ. — The  Cainitic  Lamech  and  the  Sethitic 
Lamech. — Ijamech's  word  of  confidence  in  respect 
to  Noah,  1.  a  delusion,  and  yet,  2.  no  delusion. — 
The  line  of  the  Sethites  and  the  line  of  the  Cainites: 
1.  Worldliness ;  spirituality ;  2.  pride  and  confi- 
dence ;  sorrow  and  patience ;  3,  an  end,  with  terror ; 
a  newer,  fairer  beginning  of  life. — Noah  as  a  type 
of  Christ. — Adam  the  ancestor  of  two  lines :  a  pious 
and  a  godless. — Noah  the  ancestor  of  three  lines : 
a  line  of  faith  and  worship,  a  line  of  human  culture, 
and  a  line  of  sensual  barbarity. 

Starke  :  It  is  this  genealogical  record  that  has 
been  preserved  by  God's  wonderful  care,  and  is  to 
be  found,  1  Chron.  i..  Matt,  i.,  Luke  iii. — Cramer  : 
There  has  always  been  a  church  of  God,  and  will  re- 
main even  to  the  last  day  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  The  evan- 
gehcal  religion  is  the  oldest  aud  the  truest  of  all. — 
Ver.  3.  All  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
and  stained  with  the  hereditary  sin  (Eph.  ii.  8). — 
Long  life  is  also  from  God ;  well  for  him  who  seeks 
to  apply  it  to  his  honor. — Osiandkr  :  We  have  lived 
long  enough  when  we  know  how  to  learn  Christ. — 
Ver.  5.  It  is  an  old  covenant :  thou,  0  man,  must 
die  (Sirach  xiv.  18). — Cainan.  He  had  (like  Enoch) 
Been  all  the  patriarchs. — The  example  of  Enoch  is  a 
glorious  proof  that  the  marriage  state  can  and  ouglit 
to  be  holily  maintained. — Whether  now  childien  and 
babes  enjoy  any  such  intimate  intercourse  with  God, 
there  are  still  degrees  herein,  so  that  husbands  and 
fathers  in  Christ  have  thereby  a  much  closer  com- 
munion with  God.  Jewish,  as  well  as  some  old 
patristic  and  papistical  interpreters  say,  that  he 
(Enoch)  was  carried  into  the  earthly  paradise,  where 
he  will  remain  to  the  end  cf  the  world,  when  he  will 
come  back  and  be  slain  by  Antichrist,  and  there- 
upon rise  again  and  be  taken  up  into  heaven.  We 
may  readily  see,  however,  what  a  mere  fable  this  is. 
Rather  has  he  been  taken  up  into  this  heavenly  para- 
dise (Luke  xxiii.  43). — Aim  of  Enoch's  translation : 
1.  Thereby  was  the  doctrine  that  the  good  man  was 
rewarded  in  a  future  life  established  as  against  the 
prevalent  security  of  that  day;  2.  thereby,  in  the 
Beventh  from  Adam,  was  there  given  a  pattern  which 
even  to  the  time  of  the  seventh  trumpet  should  serve 
•8  an  example  to  believers  whom  the  day  of  Christ 
might  find  alive ;  3.  thereby  Enoch  was  set  before 
ns  as  a  type  of  Chri-^t  in  his  ascension.  (Then  fol- 
lows a  comparison  of  tlie  translation  of  Enoch  with 


the  ascension  of  Christ.) — Methuselah.  No  one  of 
the  patriarchs  reached  a  thousand  years,  for  thai 
number  is  a  type  of  the  perfection  to  which  no  man 
in  this  life  can  attain, — He  died  in  the  year  16f^ 
and,  therefore,  in  the  year  in  which  the  flood  brok* 
in  upon  the  world. — Noah  (Luke  iii.  36  ;  1  Pet.  iii 
20  ;  Heb.  xi.  7).     Noah  is  a  glorious  type  of  Christ: 

1.  In  respect  to  his  name :  Noah  signifies  rest  and 
peace,  or  consolation  and  comforting ;  so  is  Christ, 
too,  our  Prince  of  peace,  who  makes  for  us  peace 
and   tranquillity  (Is.  ix.  6  ;    Rom.  v.  1 ;  Jer.  vi.  16). 

2.  According  to  his  threefold  office :  Noah  was  a 
prophet  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  and  announced  many  years 
beforehand  the  destruction  of  the  first  world  and  it? 
sons,  which  was  to  befall  them  (Matt.  xxiv.  26) 
Noah  was  a  priest,  for  he  offered  sacrifice;  Christ 
has  offered  himself  (Heb.  vii.  27).  Noah  prayed  foi 
the  wicked  world  (Ezek.  xiv.  14) ;  so  also  is  Christ 
our  advocate  (Hom.  viii.  34  ;  1  John  ii.  1  ;  Heb.  v. 
7).  Noah  blessed  Shem  and  Japheth  ;  so  also  Christ 
(Mark  x.  16).  Noah  was  a  king,  the  head  of  his 
family  and  of  the  new  world,  the  builder  of  an  ark 
at  God's  command ;  Christ  was  king  and  head  of  hia 
threefold  kingdom,  the  builder  of  the  church  (Ps.  ii. 
6). — The  sons  of  Noah.  They  are  not  born  in  tht 
order  in  which  they  here  stand,  but  Japheth  was  the 
first-bom  (ch.  x.  21),  Shem  the  middle  son  (ch.  xL 
10),  and  Ham  the  youngest  (ch.  ix.  24). 

Schroder  :  Genealogies  may  be  called  the  threads 
on  which  history,  chronology,  and  everything  else  in 
the  first  book  of  Moses  moves.  The  Adamitic  gen- 
ealogical table,  ch.  v.,  throws  a  bridge  between  th* 
fall  and  the  flood.  In  the  plan  of  Genesis,  the  ey^ 
of  Moses  is  firmly  directed  to  Israel.  The  object  of 
this  constantly  keeping  the  eye  upon  Israel,  has  for 
its  ground  the  placing,  in  the  most  visible  manner, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  latest  descendants,  Jehovah's 
covenant  faithfulness  in  the  outer  as  well  as  inner 
preservation  and  assistance  of  the  woman's  seed. 
On  this  account  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  Genpsis  especially,  form  a  part  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  great  history  of  the  divine  as- 
sumptions of  humanity  before  the  incarnation  ot  God 
in  Christ. — ^Vers.  1  and  2.  According  to  Luke  iii. 
38,  man  stands  in  a  genealogical  relation  to  God ; 
his  descent  loses  itself  in  the  divine  hand  of  the 
Creator  (Acts  xvii.  28). — Vers.  3-5.  The  significance 
of  the  time  depends  upon  the  significance  of  the 
person  who  is  born,  lives,  and  dies  in  it.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  time  is  nothing  else  than  that  there  ap- 
pears in  it  the  birth  and  life  of  the  human  person- 
ality. To  the  mere  dead  number  the  coming  man 
first  gives  life  and  content,  and  so  too  he  first  makes 
history. — Abel  is  murdered,  Cain  is  cursed  ;  and  now 
Seth  enters,  a  first  birth,  as  it  were,  into  history.— 
Val.  Hekberger  :  Adam  and  Eve  may  have  wept 
long  (or  the  death  of  the  pious  Abel,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  that  wretched  son  Cain ;  but  now  God 
makes  them  to  rejoice  again  in  a  pious  child  whom 
he  presents  to  their  eye3.  Such  vicissitudes  of  joy 
and  sorrow  befall  all  pious  people.  Be  not,  there- 
fore, proud  when  it  goes  with  thee  according  to  thy 
heart's  wish  ;  be  not  cast  down  though  it  may  lain 
and  snow  crosses.  God  will  again  rejoice  thee  with 
a  cheerful  sunshine  in  thy  long,  wearisome  domestic 
trouble. — Whether  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  who 
followed  were  all  first-bom  sons,  is  made  doubtfa' 
by  the  case  of  Seth. — "From  Adam  onward  to  flu 
patriarch  Jacob,  hath  the  Holy  Spirit  signified  to  u# 
in  what  year  each  named  ancestor,  who  propagated 
that  line  out  of  which  Christ  wtu  to  tpring,  begal 
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ttiat  son  who  in  turn  wua  to  become  a  specially-named 
Ancestor  in  the  course  of  descent"  Roos. — Seth's 
genealogicaJ  register  is  the  line  of  "  the  sons  of  God," 
that  is,  of  the  irue  church.  "  With  reverence  and 
4we  do  I  draw  nigh  to  thee,  0  holy  people  who 
4well  under  his  shadow  and  before  his  presence,  0 
Aou  light  of  the  world,  thou  salt  of  the  earth !  Thou 
wast  a  chosen  race,  a  patriarchal  priesthood,  to  make 
known  the  ^  irtues  of  Him  who  called  thee,"  Herder. 
— LuTiUR  Eve,  too,  it  is  probable,  lived  to  the 
ei^l;t  hundredth  year,  and  so  must  have  seen  a  nu- 
merous race.  How  much  care  must  she  have  had, 
how  much  industry,  and  labor,  in  visiting,  dressing, 
rJid  teaching,  her  children  and  her  children's  chil- 
dren !  The  first  oral  fountain  of  oral  and  written 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  could  in  this 
way  maintain  itself  through  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
sonal converse  between  Lamech  and  Shem,  between 
Shem  and  Abraham.  The  original  undying  destiny 
of  the  human  race  comes  powerfully  before  us  in  the 
numbers  of  this  genealogical  register.  That  sharp 
appendage,  aitd  he  died,  forms  a  standing  refrain  of 
sorrow  to  the  joyfid  picture  of  life  that  precedes. — 
Roos :  So  should  the  thought  arise  in  us :  I  too  must 
die,  and  after  a  shorter  pilgrimage  than  that  of  these 
fathers;  I  too  must  watch. — Vers.  6-20.  Arabian 
stories  concerning  Seth  and  Jared,  p.  111.  Jared: 
an  enigmatical  name,  out  of  which,  however,  as  out 
of  most  of  the  Sethic  names,  there  evidently  enough 
breathes  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  of  pain.  Sharp  con- 
trast with  the  namings  of  the  Cainites,  which  express 
might  and  pride. — Vers.  21-23  Whilst  the  Enoch 
of  ch.  iv.  17  bears  upon  himself  the  Cainitic  conse- 
cration, and  gives  to  the  earthly  his  consecration 
(say  rather  receives  it  from  the  earthly),  the  Enoch 
of  our  chapter  shows  the  consecration  of  God  (Sirach 
xliv.  15  ;  Heb.  xL  5).  The  subjective  side  of  patri- 
archalism  is  its  faith,  the  objective  the  divine  ac- 
ceptance.— Luther  :  From  this  we  take  it  that  there 
was  in  Enoch  a  peculiar  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  an  excellent  and  noble  courage,  so  that 
with  the  highest  confi<lence  and  boldness  he  bore 
himself  against  the  church  of  Satan  and  the  Cainites, 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  patriarchs.  For  to  walk 
reverentially  with  God  means  not  to  roam  in  a  des- 
ert, or  to  hide  oneself  in  a  comer,  but  to  come  forth 
according  to  his  calling,  and  to  bear  himself  bravely 
against  the  unrighteousness  of  Satan  and  the  world. 
(In  this,  however,  the  question  still  remains,  whether 
we  are  to  think  of  Enoch  as  having  the  contempla- 
tive Johannean,  or  the  zealous  Petrine  form ;  we 
may  rather  suppose  the  first  than  the  second.) — 
Boos  :  We  never  find  this  mode  of  speech,  to  walk 
with  God,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  but  rather  the 
terms  perferi,  npright.  In  the  New  Testament  pious 
men  are  called  holy  (saints),  and  beloved  of  God. 
In  this  way  there  shines  clearly  before  the  eyes  the 
difference  of  the  divine  economies,  namely:  before 
the  law,  and  under  the  law,  and  under  the  grace  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  respect  to  the  language,  to 
walk  with  God,  it  expresses  the  patriarchal  piety  in 
a  very  becoming  and  lovely  manner.  There  were,  at 
thst  day,  no  literally  expressed  prescriptions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  God  himself 
•tood  in  place  of  all  such  prescriptions. — Hksgstkx- 
BBRO :  The  main  thing  was  that  each  should  become 
\  partaker  of  the  life  of  God.  When  thLs  took  place, 
Jhen  had  be  eternal  Ufe,  and  the  assurance  of  it  in  his 
eoisoousness.     In  all  the  Holy  Scripture  this  term 

Ennslaiion)  is  used  only  of  Uiree  persons :  of  Enoch 
thp  old  world,  of  Elijah  i»  the  old  oovenant,  and 


of  Christ  in  the  new.  The  first  is  a  "  type  of  th« 
second,  and  both  are  Old  Testament  figures  "  of  th« 
last. — Herder  :  The  seventh  from  Adam  cannot  b« 
without  God  in  a  world  which  scorns  him ;  God  fo^ 
got  him  not,  but  made  him  immortal  and  an  evef^ 
lasting  monument  of  this  divine  truth. — Hesgstks* 
BERG:  Everything  arbitrary  must  be  far  removed 
j  firom  a  rehgion  whose  God  is  the  unchangeable  Jeho> 
I  vah;  what  God  does  in  the  case  of  one  is,  at  the 
I  same  time,  a  prediction  of  what  he  will  do  to  all  who 
occupy  with  him  a  like  stand-point — Baumgartex  : 
When  we  confine  our  looks  to  the  bare  catalogue, 
we  fiud,  indeed,  life  followed  close  by  death,  but 
this  opens  up  to  us  a  series  in  which  we  see  no 
close.  But  that  this  series  has  an  actual  conclusion, 
namely,  the  victory  of  life  over  death,  is  for  the  first 
time  assured  to  us  through  the  translation  of  Enoch. 
— Luther  :  So  shines  out,  in  the  midst  of  this  nar 
ration  of  the  dead,  like  a  fair  and  lovely  star,  the 
pleasing  light  of  unmortality.  The  old  doctors  of 
the  church  say:  Abel  confessed  another  Ufe  aft« 
death,  for  his  blood  cries  out  and  is  heard ;  Cain 
acknowledged  another  life  before  death,  for  he  waa 
afraid  to  die,  and  his  soul  foreboded  that  something 
more  awaited  him  than  this  world's  unhappiness; 
Enoch  confesses  another  life  without  death,  for,  out 
of  this  world's  misery,  and  without  the  pain  ol 
dying,  he  goes  straight  to  everlasting  life.  In  the 
Koran  and  among  the  Mohammedans  Enoch  bears 
the  name  of  Edris.  So  also  the  heathen  l^ends 
mention  him  under  the  names  of  Annak,  Cannak, 
Nannak  (for  the  fiirther  treatment  of  these  stories, 
p.  119).  Methuselah  means  either  man  of  the  arrow- 
shooting,  because,  by  standing  on  his  defence  and  using 
his  skill  in  weapons,  in  these  last  times  of  the  first 
world,  he  was  able  to  resist  the  robberlike,  murder- 
ous Cainites ;  or  his  name  means  man  of  the  shoot  or 
germ,  that  is,  of  a  great  posterity ;  one  rich  in  child- 
ren and  in  children's  children. — Val.  Herberger: 
God  can  prolong  our  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah. 
While  Methuselah  lived  the  great  distress  came  not 
upon  the  world,  for  he  could  pray  fh)m  the  heart 
and  k«ep  back  the  wrath  of  God;  but  as  soon  as 
Methuselah's  white  snow  dissolves,  and  his  gray 
hair  descends  into  the  grave,  then  grows  the  weather 
foul,  the  rain  comes  down,  out  swells  the  flood,  and 
all  the  world  must  drown. — At  the  speech  of  Lamech, 
ch.  iv,  1,  it  was  the  wife  whose  mother-feeh'ngs  sang 
joyfully  together ;  in  the  passage  before  us  (of  the 
Sethic  Lamech)  we  perceive  the  loud  pulse  of  a 
father's  heart — The  advancing  corruption  of  the 
time,  and  of  his  cotemporaries,  give  no  doubtful  col- 
oring to  his  soul's  longing ;  on  this  dark  biickground 
first  falls  that  hard  fate  of  eating  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  (ch.  iiL  17). — In  such  a  consolation  of  • 
pious  son  did  the  old  pious  fathers  find  their  rest — 
Roos :  From  such  a  man  must  the  patriarchs  have 
been  greatly  comforted,  and  gained  new  courage. 
(Similar  examples  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elias ;  in  the  New  Te^>tament  time,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Apostles;  in  modem  times,  Huss,  Lu- 
ther, and  others.)  It  all  presupposes  Christ  the 
middle  point — Theodoret  names  him  (Xoah)  the 
other  or  second  Adam. — Drechsler  :  Here,  in  the 
mention  of  Xoah,  there  is  x^  extension  to  the  whole 
chapter  in  contrast  to  the  previous  concise  declara- 
tions.^Comparison  of  the  three  sons  of  Adam  and 
the  three  sons  of  Xoah.)  Shem  the  first-bom,  the 
most  hke  to  his  father,  who  carries  farther  on 
the  golden  thread;  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
divine  principle  in  humanity,  p.  126.     The  oppotutc 
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riewg  of  Luther  and  Calvin  respecting  the  declara- 
tion that  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old.  Lu- 
ther :  He  lived  so  long  unmarried,  because,  in  that 
corrupt  time,  it  was  better  to  have  no  children  than 
evil,  degenerate  ones ;  but  then  he  may  have  become 
married  from  the  admonition  of  the  patriarchs,  or 
the  command  of  an  angel.  Calvin :  It  is  not  said 
that  he  had  hitherto  been  unmarried,  nor  in  what 
year  he  began  to  be  a  father,  but,  on  the  occasion 
of  noting  the  point  of  time  when  the  future  flood  is 
announced  to  him,  Moses  adds  that  at  this  time  he 
had  already  become  the  father  of  three  sons  [this 
explanation,  however,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
allegations  of  a  middle  time  which  he  cites  as  analo- 
gous to  those  in  our  chapter]. — ^Herder:  Remark- 
able history  of  humanity ;  the  form  it  ever  presents. 
These,  under  the  curse  are  singing  their  song  of 
jubilee;  those  others,  under  the  blessing  are  full  of 
sighs.  These  are  building,  singing,  inventing ;  those 
live,  bring  up  children,  and  walk  with  God.  The 
Dumber  of  the  one  class  is  ever  growing  more 
numerous,  the  gathering  of  the  other  grows  ever  less 
and  less.  It  ends  with  one  race,  with  one  man,  and 
the  seven  souls  that  are  with  him.  So  will  it  also 
be,  says  Christ,  at  the  end  of  the  days.  Be  not  dis- 
heartened, little  flock. — Lcthek:  This  chapter  pre- 
sents to  us  a  form  and  image  of  the  whole  world. 
As,  therefore,  there  may  be  seen  in  our  chapter  a  fair 
form  and  image  of  the  early  world,  so  also  is  it  Gud's 
overwhelming  wrath,  and  a  most  fearful  ruin,  that 
we  behold  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  race  of  these 
ten  patriarchs  perished,  with  the  exception  of  only 
eight  that  survived. — The  same  :  We  ought  not  to 
think  tiiat  these  are  common  names  of  mean  and 
common  men,  for,  in  fact,  they  are  great  heroes. — 
The  8ame:  Our  world  of  tcMiay,  the  third,  and 
still  a  world  of  mercy,  how  full  of  blasphemy  and 
cruelty ! — It  must  be  punished  with  a  flood  of  fire  ; 
for  so  prophesy  the  colors  in  the  rainbow  (then  fol- 
lows an  interpretation  of  the  three  chief  colors). 

Gerlach  :  God  himself  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  genealogical  table,  not  merely  as  creator,  as  he 
is  of  all  other  beings,  but  as  the  father  of  men,  as 
appears  Luke  iii.  38.  Not  without  purpose  is  there 
mentioned  the  divine  origin  of  the  human  race  at 
the  very  apex  of  this  series.  It  contains  the  patri- 
archs that  remained  true  to  the  covenant  of  God, 
and  who,  on  that  very  accoimt,  are  called  the  Sons 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  2). — Ver.  5.  "  Who  was  like  his 
image  "  This  expression  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
fall,  but  there  is  rather  indicated  a  continuance  of 
the  divine  image  according  to  the  original  position 
of  man.  As  Adam  was  created  in  the  divine  image, 
80  could  he  also  beget  a  son  who  should  be  like  to 
his  own  image.  That  the  predominance  of  sin  is 
inherited  along  with  it,  is  taken  for  granted  through 
the  whole  history  (therefore  is  it  here  also  indicated, 
although  the  author  rightly  saw  that  here,  in  the 
representation  of  the  higher  Sethic  line,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  connections,  there  should  be  a 
tpeuial  emphasis  gnea  to  the  continuauce  of  a  side 


of  light  m  humanity). — Enoch :  Most  worthy  of  not* 
as  a  very  ancient  witnessing  to  the  earliest  human 
race  of  a  blessed  eternal  life. 

Lisco :  Enoch,  thai  is,  devoted.  He  is  the  sct 
enth  from  Adam,  wherein  there  may  be  some  indi- 
cation that  after  the  six  long  world-times  of  sin  and 
death,  there  should  be  introduced,  in  the  seventh 
period  of  the  world,  through  one,  that  is,  Christ,  $ 
divine  life,  with  freedom  from  death  ["  Calculus  of 
the  Biblical  Chronology,"  p.  23]. 

Calwer  Handbuch  :  Seth.  Eve  looks  upon  him 
as  a  present  from  God ;  but  thinks  no  more,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cain,  that  she  actually  has  the  Lord. 
Still  does  her  faith  behold  a  new  beginning  for  the 
promise,  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  bearing  in  itself 
the  pledge  of  its  sure  ongoing,  whilst  she  behevingly 
receives  this  "o'her  seed"  from  the  hand  of  God. 
[Indication  that  in  the  birth  of  Cain  she  had  ascribed 
to  herself  too  great  a  share.] — Methuselah,  the  eighth 
from  Adam,  lives  nearly  one  hundred  years  cottmpo- 
raneously  with  Adam,  whilst  Noah  lives  eighty-four 
years  with  Enoch,  the  grandson  of  Adam,  and,  in  the 
other  direction,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  cotemporaneous  with  Terah  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham.— Abel  died  early  a  violent  death ;  Adam  was 
the  first  who  died  a  natural  death  (?);  fifty -seven 
years  after  hun  was  Enosh  translated.  A  threefold 
way.  [Enoch.  Under  the  name  of  Idris  (learned 
man)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  letters 
and  writing,  of  arithmetic,  and  astronomy.] — Bonse.n, 
on  the  word  of  Lamech,  v.  29 :  This  indicates  very 
hard  times  and  great  disturbing  events  of  natuie,  in 
the  last  period  of  the  old  world.  Men  labor  hard, 
but  nothing  thrives.  They  toil  in  vain  ;  the  crop  is 
little,  or  it  is  wholly  lost.  Now  there  is  a  breathing 
again  (according  to  the  root-meaning  of  naham 
(cnj)  and  the  Arabic  usage)  after  the  fruitless  la- 
bor. [Here,  in  the  firpt  place,  it  is  overlooked  that 
the  object  of  Lamech's  lamentation  has  an  ethical 
background  (a  commencing  corruption),  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  destined  limitation  of  that  old 
period  through  a  sudden  and  destroying  flood  ex- 
cludes earlier  catastrophes.] — From  the  name  of  the 
Cainite  Mahujael,  ch.  iv.  18:  ^^  Delruit  de  Bifu," 
and  with  reference  to  a  Lydian  and  Indian  tradition, 
Von  Rougemont  concludes  that :  sa  generation  a 
ete  en  majeure  pariie  enlevee  par  una  effroyahh 
sechertsse,  which  lasted  at  least  eighteen  years. 
Hixtoire  de  la  2'erre,  p.  98.  [In  reference,  however, 
to  this  meaning  of  the  name  Mahujael,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
the  (.'ainitic  names]. — Taude  :  What  Enoch's  life  and 
destiny  proclaims  to  us:  1.  That  a  godly  life  in 
faith  pleases  God ;  2.  that  God  in  his  grace  rewaidg 
it  with  the  gift  of  everlasting  life. — The  name  of 
Noah  :  1.  A  significant  index  to  the  state  of  soul  of 
the  Sethites  and  of  all  children  of  God ;  2.  a  figure 
of  Christ. — HoFMANN  (p.  40):  Fathers  ever  hope  foi 
deliverance  in  their  sons.  [Then  follows  a  referenoc 
to  Seth,  Enosh,  Enoch,  Noab.j 


CHAP.  VI.  1-8.  art 

FOURTH    SECTION. 

f%$  Unwertal  Corruption  in  eonteguence  of  the  mingling  of  the  two  line*. — 27ie  anamiim 

(•r  enormity)  of  tin*  before  the  flood. — Predominant  unbelief. — Titanic  pride. — 

Afttit  ihs  flood  prevailing  superstition. 

Chapter  VL   1-8. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 

2  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  That  the  sons  of  God  'aw  the  daughters  of  men 
[looked  upon  them]  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose 

3  [after  their  sensual  choice].    And  the  Lord  Said,  my  spirit'  shall  not  always  strive*  with  man, 

4  for  that  he*  also  is  flesh;  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  There 
were  giants*  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
in  to  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them ;  the  same  became  mighty 

5  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 

6  only  evil  continually.     And  it  repented*  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth, 

7  and  it  grieved  *  hira  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and 

8  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  And  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

[•  Ver.  3.— 'jiT^  St 3.  This  word  has  given  rise  to  a  great  yariety  of  interpretations.  The  most  nnsatisfectory,  aa 
Well  as  the  farthest  fix)ni  the  Hebrew  usage,  is  that  of  Oesenius,  who  renders  it,  non  homiliabitur,  my  spirit  Bhall  not  ix 
bumbled,  or  become  cite,  in  man,  r^arding  it  as  cognate  with  the  Arabic  ..tltJ  (,.(a*^)>  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such 
a  sense  anywhere  else  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  strong  sense  of  power,  tuperiority,  as  it 
appears  in  the  frequent  "(ilj* ,  lord,  mastsr,  *)ini3 ,  judicial  conflict,  and  the  name  of  Deity,  ^3TX  ,  Dominus.  Compare 
also  "(^  ,  Job  xix.  29,  judicium.  The  other  form  "|^T  ,  if  it  is  not  rather  an  abbreviated  Hiphil  of  ".H,  has  always  this 
ruling  judicial  sense,  and  corresponds  to  the  other  Arabic  verb  ,.»lti    (..vJt^).    The  Arabic  verb  , .  t  •  tJ  may  hav* 

eome  from  this  by  acquiring  a  modified  passive  sense.  It  may  be  said,  t-K),  that  the  view  of  Gesenius  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  such  thought  in  the  Bible  as  God's  spirit  being  humblel  by  dwel'ii  i; 
or  striving  with  men.  Its  philosophy  is  all  the  other  way:  God's  "strength  is  made  i  erfect  in  our  weakness."  The 
LXX.  have  rendered  it,  ov  /x>i  xare^Ki^,  shall  not  remain ;  the  Vulgate  the  same,  non  permanebil ;  the  Syriac  in  like 

manner,  ;  v^v  ->  J]  ,  shall  not  dwell.  The  LXX.  and  the  Syriac  were  probably  infiuenced  by  some  e;irly  Jewish  Targum, 
since  Onkelos  gives  it  substantially  the  same  sense,  Cpn^  N3,  though  he  paraphrases  the  passage.  The  interpretation 
of  "("T'  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  interprtters'  view  of  ^rt'l  following,  as  denoting  the  natural  life,  the  spirit  at 
•oul  which  God  had  given  men  (see  Ps.  civ.  29,  30  ;  Eccles.  xii.  7),  and  they  have  accordingly  given  *"''''  any  general 
sense  that,  whilst  harmonizing  with  such  view,  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  radical  idea  of  ruling  judicially.  Hence  we 
need  not  regard  these  old  interpreters  as  having  read  C'i^^  or  '\0'^,  as  some  have  supposed.  Another  view  which  is 
found  in  some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  would  refer  TI""!  to  the  spirit,  mind,  or  disposition  of  God  generally,  repre- 
sented as  occupied  with  the  care  of  man,  and,  as  it  were,  wearied  with  it.  So  Kashi  :  my  spirit  within  me  shall  not  be 
disturbed  on  account  of  man.  Another  very  strange  one  mentioned  by  Aben  Ezra  connects  "(I"*'  with  the  rare  noun 
n3*13  ,  meaning  a  sheath  (1  Chron.  xzi.  27),  as  though  the  body  were  the  sheath  of  the  spirit — shall  not  always  be  tt*- 
thealhed,  or  insfiealh  ittelf— from  the  root  *|*73  ;  and  they  refer  to  the  Aramaic  of  Dan  yii.  15,  "  my  spirit  was  grieved, 
n3/13  132,  within  my  body" — literally,  within  the  sheath.  But  this  interpretation,  besides  being  etymologically  falee. 
Is  too  &r-fetched  and  incunsLste..t  with  the  simplicity  of  the  early  language.      The  Arabic  translation  (Arabs  £rpenii) 

lenders  it  A  yJUt  to  be  wholly  occupied  with,  according  to  the  view  of  Bashi  above. — T.  L.] 

(*  Ver.  3. — ""nil .  Of  this  there  have  been  nearly  as  many  interpretations  as  of  'IT'.  It  may  mean  the  spirit  of 
God  generally,  as  the  mind  of  God  ;  it  may  mean  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  power  or  influence,  or,  in  the  New  Testament 
sense,  as  a  person.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  the  spirit  or  life  of  man,  which  God  calls  Till  (my  spirit),  because  given 
by  him  (as  in  Ps.  dv.  and  Eccles.  xii.,  before  referred  to).  This  latter  view  may  have  two  modifications  :  1.  as  the  life 
fanerally,  or  T^,^~^  taken  for  OE!  or  ijivxi  i  or,  2.  in  the  higher  sense  of  wvtviiA.  according  to  the  trichotomy — ^the  higher 
or  rational  power  in  man,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  divine — the  reason  as  distinfiuished  froi  i  the  tense,  and  firom  the 
Bier's  inductive  intellect  jndsring  by  sense,  and  /or  the  sense.  The  decision  between  these  depends  on  the  context,  on  the 
foioj  of  ZSir?  ,  and  the  true  meaning  of  ^"SZ  Kin  C2w3 ;  also,  on  the  question  whether,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
jmguage  of  a  judgment  or  of  a  prediction  on  which  the  judgment  is  groimded.    On  this  see  the  Exegetical  and  Notes. — T  L.J 

[*  Ver.  3. — 35  w  2 .  All  the  old  authorities,  versions,  commentaries,  etc,  take  this,  as  it  is  rendered  in  E.  V.,  as  equivalent 

to  Da   "^CSt  3,  in  lAat  alto,  or  becaute  alto.    Thus  the  LXX.,  Sia  ih  ;  Vulg.,  quia  ;  Syriac,  9  'C^Jl^  ;  Onkeloe,  f|  b'^'TS 
toiath.bb3a  "j^.    The  .4iibic  of  the  Polyglotts,       j«  ^-.w,^    *_4jb(;  Arabs  Erpcnii,  /L^^l    ,.W0-    So  also  tin 
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aodem  versions  until  Teiy  lately.     The  excellent  Arabic  yersion  made  by  our  American  ml^io*  irbw,  and  latel) 

printed,  has  followed  the  most  modern  commentaries  and  lexicographers,  (rashly,  we  think,)  and  renderod  it  KJUu'J 

w  ^  yS6,  "  becatise  of  his  declination,  or  straying,  he  is  flesh."  The  objection  made  by  Oesenins  and  Rosiinmttller  to  tha 

abbreviation  liJ  for  "iffiX ,  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  Hebrew,  has  little  weight.  There  are  examples  in  the  oldest  books, 
u.d  th?  tonformity  of  the  writing  to  the  pronunciation  is  rather  a  mark  of  earlier  orthography,  though  it  may  oe  after- 
wards imitated,  for  brevity,  in  the  later  Rabbinical  writings.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  CJll'S  or  CJTS."2. 
basihaffgam,  would  give  about  the  actual  pronunciation  (especially  if  rapid)  of  D>  "lll'NS  if  written  m  fu\l—baashcrgam 
hfUihargam — in  which  the  semi-vowel  sound  of  "I  would  become  very  feeble  and  disappear,  as  is  the  case  with  2  in  othef 
combinations,  so  that  shargam  would  become  shaggam;  the  duplication  by  the  dagesh  compensating  for  the  lost"*. 
And  this  would  answer  the  question  why  it  is  not  more  frequent  in  the  early  books.  It  is  not  the  settled  use  of  a 
for  "ICJS  (which  is  a  mere  orthographical  abbreviation  of  "IfflX  becoming  constant  in  later  and  Rabbinical  writing),  but 
only  a  following  the  pronunciation  in  a  peculiarly  harsh  combination  that  seldom  occurs.  The  patach  in  place  of  the 
•egol  ( w)  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  who,  as  their  rich  phonetic  system  clearly  shows,  understood  these 
matters' as  well  as  the  modern  philologists.  The  last  syllable  is  lengthened  by  the  tone,  and  the  compensatirig  dagesh 
requireB  the  sharpening  of  the  preceding  one.  An  objection  to  the  view  of  Gesenius  and  others  is,  that  such  a  use  of 
the  infinitive  of  35ir  (if  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  infinitive)  is  unexampled  in  the  Hebrew.  Besides,  this  verb  or  noun, 
as  employed  elsewhere,  is  always  used  of  the  more  venial  errors,  or  trespasses,  and  is,  therefore,  unsuited  to  the  greatness 
and  malignity  of  the  sins  here  denounced.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  X'.n ,  with  the  plural  third  person  pronoun 
immediately  preceding,  is  an  ungrammatical  anomaly. — T.  L.] 

I*  Ver.  4.— D^bB',  Nephilim.  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  bS3,  to  fall,  cannot  be  sustained,  either  in  tha 
Bense  oi  fallen  (from"  heaven),  or  in  that  of  invaders  (eirim'irToi'Tes,  those  who  fallon—irruentes).  It  is  evidently  the 
ancient  name  they  took  to  themselves,  and  that  would  not  be,  in  the  beginning,  a  name  either  of  degeneracy  or  reproach. 
Its  connection  with  Jlbs,  J<3S,  is  much  more  clear  and  consistent.  Compare  the  Niphal,  Ps.  cxxxix.  14,  n3E3,  and 
CsbeS  (contracted  Cbs?)  ;  also  Exod.  xxxiii.  16,  crn  b'S'O  TiSST  ■':X  !l3'^bE3%  "and  I  and  thy  people  shall  be 
distinguished  above  all  people."  When  it  became  a  proper  name,  CxbsJ  or  C^bS3  (.Niphlim)  would  easily  be  changed 
to  cbci  (Nephilim),  the  shewa  becoming  movable  in  the  frequent  use.  Thus  viewed,  we  may  regard  the  expression 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  CTSn  ''IIJJX  ,  as  the  intended  exegesis  of  the  word  itself —a''bs;  ,  distinguished  men;  CX^BS, 
tennderful  men — men  of  name — men  of  renown.  That  the  same  name  should  have  been  given  afterwards  to  gigantic 
robbers,  as  in  Numb.  xiii.  33,  is  very  natural,  whether  regarded  as  applied  from  a  tradition  of  these  wonderful  men  of 
o'd  or  from  inherent  fitness,  'p  ''inx  nai ,  and  also  afterwards— clcurly  intimating  that  some  of  these  Nephilim, 
or  wondrous  men  of  violence,  had  existed  before  this  event,  or  from  of  old  (a  tim  ^  comparatively  ancient,  going  b:ick  to  the 
days  of  old  Cain),  and  that  after  these  mesalliances,  whatever  they  may  be,  there  was  an  increase  of  such  persons.— T.  L  | 

[»  Ver.  6.— nrii'si .  LXX.,  iveOvii^eT) ;  Vulg.,  Pmnituit  eum.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  make  it  the  repentance  of  grief  • 
the  Samaritan  version  strangely  renders  it  nESTS,  iralus  fuit,  he  was  fiercely  enraged,  making  it  the  repentance  of 
anger.  Both  the  Targums  say  :  "^1  IXy) ,  and  Jehovah  repented,  but  qualify  it  by  n"1^"'r2  following— that  is,  in  hit 
toord,  or  by  his  word.  What  they  meant  by  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  one  of  the  methods'  they  take  of  avoiding  the 
Bceming  anthropopathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  Jewish  translators,  paraphrasts,  and  commentators,  seem 
to  have  been  more  afraid  ihan  the  Cluistian.    Farther,  see  Exegetical  and  Notes.— T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  6.— "iab  bx  r3tyn>1 .  The  LXX.  give  no  translation  of  tl.is,  or  they  have  softened  it  into  8»ei^^9»).  The 
Targums  also  leave  it  out,  aiid  put  in  its  place  a  mere  paraphrastic  repetition  of  what  follows.  Among  the  Jewish  com- 
meniators  Aben  Ezra  worthily  calls  attention  to  its  contrast  with  the  language  Gen.  1.  31.  It  is  the  opposite,  ho  say;. 
Of  (Jod's  rejoicing  in  his  works,  now  that  evil  has  so  grossly  come  in  and  marred  it  all.    See  Exegetical  and  Notes.— 1.  U  \ 


PRELIMINARY  QUESTION,  EXEGETICAL  AND 
THEOLOGICAL,  RESPECTING  THE  SONS  OF 
GOD.» 

The  question,  what  kind  of  beings  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  Sons  of  God,  has  been  answered 
In  different  ways  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has 
lately,  again,  given  occasion  to  lively  theological  dis- 
cussions. We  give  h3re,  in  the  first  place,  the  state- 
ment of  Kurtz,  who  has  engaged  in  the  question 
with  peculiar  earnestness  (History  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, i.  p.  30,  3d  ed.,  1864,  and  in  a  long  Appen- 
dix to  vol.  i.,  under  the  title :  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne 
GoUet  mit  den  Tochtern  der  A/enschen,  Berlin, 
IBS'?).  "In  respect  to  the  Bne  Elohim,  we  find 
three  principal  views :  1.  they  are  Jilii  maffna- 
him  puellas  plebeias  rapierUes  ;  2.  they  are  angels ; 
t.  they  are  the  pious,  that  is,  the  Sethites,  in  con- 
trast with  whom  the  "  daughters  of  men  "  denote 
Cainitish  women.  The  first  view  is  found  in  the 
Samaritan,  Jonathan  (Targum),  Onkelos  (Targum), 
BjmmacbuB,  Aben  Ezra,  Rashl,  Varenius,  Ac,  and 

•  This  Discnssion  has  been  somewhat  abridged  by  the 
nanslator. 


may  now  be  regarded  as  exploded.  The  second  view 
is  most  strongly  represented  in  the  old  synagogue 
and  church.  It  would  seem  to  have  its  ground  in 
the  Septuagint.  At  least  the  manu.scripts  vary  be- 
tween viol  rov  deov  and  &'yy(\in  tov  dfov.  Very 
decidedly,  however,  it  is  presented  fand  mythically 
improved  upon)  in  two  old  Apocryphal  books,  name- 
ly, the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  so-called  Minor 
Genesis,  of  which  Dillman  in  Ewald's  Year  Bookri 
has  given  a  German  translation  derived  from  tha 
Ethiopic.  It  is,  moreover,  recognized  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  (vers.  6  and  7  ?)  and  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (ch.  ii.  4,  5  ?;.  It  was  also  presented 
by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  most  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  (Eisknmenger's  "Judaism  Revealed,"  i.  p. 
380),  as  well  as  by  the  oldest  church  fathers :  Jus 
tin,  Clemens  Alex.,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose 
and  Lactantius.  Since  then  it  fell  gradually  into 
disfavor;  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Theodore! 
contended  zealously  against  it ;  Philastrius  de- 
nounced it  as  downright  heresy,  and  our  old  church 
theologians  turned  from  it  almost  with  abhorrenoa 
It  found  also  in  the  synagogue  vehement  opposera 
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Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  pronounced  the  ban 
against  all  who  adhered  to  it  In  more  modern 
times  it  lias  been  seized  upon  by  all  exegetes  who 
regard  the  early  history  of  Genesis  as  mythical, 
notwithsianding  which  a  decided  number  of  com- 
mentators who  are  believers  in  revelation  have  not 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deterred  from  deciding  ia 
Its  favor, — for  example,  Koppen  ("  The  Bible  a  Work 
of  Divine  Wisdom."  i.  p.  104),  Fr.  vos  Mkykb 
{BlatUrfiir  hohere  Wahrkcit,  xL  p.  61  ff.).  Twesten 
("Dogmatics,"  ii.  1,  p.  332),  Nitzsch  ("System," 
p.  234  f)  Dreschler  {Einheit  der  Genesis,  p.  91), 
HoKMAXN  ("Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,"  i.  p.  85,  and 
"  Scripture  Proof,"  i.  p.  374  ff.),  Badmgarten  (" Com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Pentateuch,"  ad  A,  /.),  Delitzsch 
(CoinmenL  ad  li.  I.),  Stier  ("Epistle  of  Jude,"  p.  42 
ff.),  Dietleis  ("  Comment,  on  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,"  p.  149  ff.),  Lcthkr  ("  Comment,  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  Peter  and  Jude,"  pp.  204,  341).  The  thml 
view  is  foimd  in  Chrysostom,  Cyril  Alex.,  Theodore t, 
(on  the  special  ground  that  Seth,  on  account  of  his 
piety,  acquired  the  name  d(6s,  and  that,  therefore,  his 
descendants  were  named  viul  tov  dtov).  It  was  held 
by  almost  all  the  later  church  theologians.  In  mod- 
ern times  it  has  been  defended  with  special  zeal  by 
Henuste.nberq  ("  Contributions,"  ii.  p.  323  ff.),  H.\- 
TKKXiK  ("  Introduction,"  i.  2,  p.  265),  Dkttinger 
(''Remarks  on  the  Section,  Gen.  iv.  1-ch.  vi.  8,"  in 
the  Tubingen  Journal  of  Theology,  1835,  No.  1),  Keil 
(•'Luther.  Periodical,"  1851,  ii.  p.  239),  and  many 
others. 

The  preceding  statement  has  been  made  complete 
by  Kurtz  in  his  Book  ("  The  Marriages  of  the  Sons 
of  God,")  BerUn,  1857,  p.  12 ;  as  Ukewise  by  Keil 
(p.  80)  by  the  citation  of  the  treatise  of  Hengste.v- 
BERG  ("  The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  ot  Men,") 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette,  1858,  No.  29,  and 
No.  35-37 ;  in  the  exposition  of  Philippi  ("  Church 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,")  iiL  p.  176  ff,  and  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  Kurtz  that  have  appeared 
against  the  treatises  of  Keil  and  HEXGSTr.SBEKG 
("  The  Marri  iges  of  the  Sous  of  God  with  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Men),"  BerUn  1857,  aud  "  The  Sous  of  God," 
in  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  and  the  "  Sinning  Angels,"  in  2  Pet. 
iL  4,  o,  and  Jude,  vers.  6,  7.  Mitau,  1858.  Engel- 
hardt  also  takes  the  side  of  Kurtz  ("Lutheran  Period- 
ical," 1856,  p.  4  4).  DeUtzsch  appears  as  the  latest 
defender  of  the  angel  hypothesis  of  any  considerable 
note  ("  Comment."  3d  Ed.,  IS60,  p.  23o  ff.).  Its 
latest  opponent  of  note  since  Kekrl  ("  Questions  on 
the  Apocrypha,"  p.  206),  is  Keil  ("Conmient," 
1861,  p.  80'ff.) 

It  is  shown  by  Keil  (p.  80)  that  the  relation  of 
our  passage  to  the  Sethites  had  its  defenders,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  before  the  time  of  Chry- 
Bostom;  since  .Josephus  knew  of  this  interpretation, 
and  the  critical  Julius  Africanus  maintained  it  in  the 
first  half  of  the  tlurd  century.  So  also  did  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,  to  which  add,  among  the  Apocryphal 
writings,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  and  the  ori- 
ental Book  of  Adam. 

AVe  take  first  into  view  the  section  as  it  lies  be- 
fore us,  with  its  connection  and  the  analogic.'*  of  the 
Old  Testament,  then  the  relations  to  our  passage  of 
the  New  Testament,  farther  on,  the  exegetical  tradi- 
tions, and  finally,  the  religious-philosophical,  dog- 
Static,  and  practical  significance  of  the  question. 

The  Place  itself  in  question  ;  its  Connection,  and 
the  Analogies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Sons  of 
God.  Bne  Elohim.  According  to  the  angel  hypo- 
thesis, angeli  alone  are  here  to  be  understood,  not- 


withstanding that  there  is  no  mention  of  angels  in> 
mediately  before  this,  to  stand  as  its  antecedent,  buj 
only  of  the  pious  race  of  Sethites.  Chap.  5  gives  ui 
an  accoimt  of  pious  men,  of  chosen  men,  of  a  won- 
derfully glorified  man  of  God ;  but  of  angels,  on  tb« 
contrary,  there  is  not  a  word,  even  to  this  place,  ex- 
cept the  mysterious  language  respecting  the  chen* 
bim,  in  which  we  cannot  at  all  recognize  any  personal 
angel-forms.  The  single  appannt  ground  for  a  sup- 
position, at  first  view  wild  and  abrupt,  is  found  in  th« 
fact,  that  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  the  pious  are  called  D^n^xn  ^53,  but  the  an« 

gels.  It  is,  however,  simply  uicorrect  to  say  that 
anywhere  in  the  historical  sci  iptures  the  angels  are 
called  sons  of  God  without  anything  farther  ;  only  in 
a  few  poetical  places,  and  in  one  nominally  prophetic 
(Job  i.  2 ;  xxxviii.  7  ;  Ps,  xxix.  1 ;  Ixxxix.  7 :  Dan. 
ill.  25)  are  they  so  called ;  and  then,  too,  beside  the 
poetical  language,  there  comes  into  view  the  eluci- 
dating context.  In  Job  i.  they  form  the  council  of 
(jod  repi-esented  as  administering  government  (there- 
fore not  bjie  Elohim,  as  nouien  naturce  in  distinction 
from  Afaleak,  as  nomen  officii),  and  in  fact  in  contrast 
to  Satan.  In  the  same  way  in  chap.  iL  In  chap, 
xxxviii.  1,  they  hail  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  and  the  creation  of  man.  Ps.  xxix.  1,  they  are 
called  upon  to  glorify  the  Lord  in  the  thunder-storm, 
and  in  the  restoration  of  his  people.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7, 
are  they  thus  denoted  by  way  of  contrasting  their 
dependent  state  with  the  g'ory  of  the  Loi-d.  Dan. 
iii.  25  hardly  belongs  here,  but  is,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  chap.  viL  13.  In  respect  to 
this,  Hengstenberg  has  already  shown  that  the  name 
hne  Elohim  belongs  to  the  poetic  diction. 

Whilst,  therefore,  in  the  pure  historical  pieces  the 
angels  are  never  styled  sons  ot  God,  there  does  ap- 
pear the  indication  of  a  filial  relation,  or  of  a  sonship, 
in  respect  to  the  people  of  Israel,  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment kings,  to  the  pious  or  dependent  wards  of  God, 
and  that,  too,  in  various  ways,  even  in  the  legal 
sphere.  Delitzsch  remarks,  that  the  idea  of  a  filial 
relation  in  the  Old  Testament  had  already  b^un  to 
win  for  itself  a  universal  ethical  significance  beyond 
the  limitation  to  Israel  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ) — as 
though  this  fiUal  relation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
under  the  law,  were  a  real  step  in  progress  in  respect 
to  Abrah.am  and  the  Sethites.  But  the  case  is  ex- 
actly the  other  way.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana, 
the  patriarchal  standpoint  of  belief  in  promise  is  a 
higher  one  than  that  of  the  Mosaic  legality  (Gal.  iii. 
16).  It  is  to  be  specially  remarked  in  r^ard  to 
Kurtz,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent economies  of  the  Old  Testament.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  law  was 
given  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  he  concludes 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared  to  Abraham 
must  have  been  a  creaturely  angel  (History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  152).  And  yet  Paul  brings  for* 
ward  this  character  of  the  angelic  mediation  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  the  revelation  of  the 
promise  was  a  more  essential,  and,  also,  a  higher 
form  than  that  of  the  law-giving  ;  it  could  not,  there* 
fore,  have  been  in  this  sense  (of  Kurtz)  that  the  law- 
giving is  referred  to  the  mediation  of  angels.  The 
explanation  consists  b  this,  that  the  promise  wm  ■ 
revelation  for  Abraham,  and,  generally,  for  the  elect 
patriarchs,  whilst  the  law-giving,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  for  a  whole  people  mingled  and  coarse,  or  at  ull 
events,  greatly  needing  an  educating  culture.  But 
as  the  patriarchal  economy,  b  respect  to  its  relitiofr 
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ehip  to  the  fonn  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  superiority  to 
the  form  of  the  law-giving,  aod  in  so  far  appears  like 
to  the  New  Testament,  so  again  had  the  economy  of 
the  Sethites  a  superiority  to  the  Abrahamic.  The 
specific  distinction  is  the  separation  between  the  line 
of  the  pious,  and  the  godless,  curse-loaded  line  of 
Cain.  Therefore  it  is  that  that  peculiar  designation 
of  Enoch's  piety:  *'he  walked  with  God,"  never  oc- 
cui's  again  in  the  later  law-times  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  a  word,  the  Sethic  economy  is  a  ava^  \ey6- 
ufvov  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  been  funda- 
mentally mistaken  by  the  contenders  for  the  angel 
hypothesis.  It  has  a  prefiguration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament state,  and  acknowledges,  therefore,  the  vloi 
b(ov,  or  sons  of  God,  as  is  done  in  the  New  Testament 
in  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount.  If  the  objection 
is  made,  that  the  redemption  is  not  yet  perfectly  in- 
troduced, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  faith  in  re- 
demption, in  the  time  after  Christ,  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured, in  its  degrees,  by  the  chronological  advance; 
as  is  shown  in  the  examples  of  Enoch  and  Abraham. 
Luther,  moreover,  knew  better  how  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  this  singularity  in  the  economy  of  the  long 
living  so  greatly  exalted  through  the  blessing  of  Seth, 
and  who  reflected  in  their  life  the  end  of  time :  "  They 
are  the  greatest  heroes  that,  next  to  Christ  and  John 
the  Baptist,  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  and  at  the 
last  day  we  shall  behold  their  majesty."  Since,  there- 
fore, even  the  law-period,  notwithstanding  Israel's 
eervant-relation,  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  Israel's 
Bonship  generally,  or  of  the  believing  especially,  (as 
the  places  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Hos.  ii.  1  (therefore  not 
poetical)  and  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  show  to  us,  how  much 
more  clearly  must  this  idea  have  appeared,  in  its 
typical  significance  and  beauty,  among  the  pious  de- 
scendants of  Seth.  In  that  case  it  has  been  said, 
they  ought  to  have  been  called  bne  Jehovah  (instead 
of  bnF^Elohim) ;  but  this  is  not  to  keep  clearly  in 
view,  that  the  Sethites  represented  the  universal  re- 
lation of  humanity  to  God,  and  that  they,  like  Mel- 
chizedek  at  a  later  time,  disappeared  from  the  stage. 
That  the  angels,  however,  in  a  physical  sense,  as 
opposed  to  an  ethical  sense,  could  be  called  sons  of 
God, — that  is,  could  be  referred  to  some  generation 
of  a  physical  kind,  is  a  view  that  has  been  rightly  de- 
nounced by  Keil  (p.  11).  And  in  this  way,  for  the 
unprejudiced,  the  matter  might  seem  tolerably  well 
disposed  of.  But  further  on  it  occurs  as  a  thing  to 
be  considered,  that  the  sons  of  God  woo  the  daughto-s 
of  men.  How,  it  is  asked,  when  it  is  said  in  its  gen- 
eral sense  (ver.  2)  that  men  multiplied  themselves, 
can  we  limit  the  expression  daughters  of  men,  ver.  2, 
to  the  daughters  of  the  Cainites  ?  We  cannot  here 
rest  upon  the  usual  mode  of  stating  this.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  sons  of  God  should  have  found  a 
tempting  beauty  only  among  the  daughters  of  the 
Cainites.  The  daughters  of  men  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  women  in  general.  In  that  case,  however, 
the  first  contrast  would  consist  in  regarding  the  ethi- 
cally dffined  sons  of  God  as  opposed  to  the  physic- 
ally defined  daughters  of  men, — among  whom  the 
Cainitic  women  might  be  primarily  understood,  espe- 
cially since  the  Sethite  women  too  belong  to  the 
children  of  God.  Their  fiist  transgression,  however, 
would  consist  in  this,  that  in  the  choice  of  wives  they 
let  themselves  be  determined  by  the  mere  charm  of 
■ensual  beauty.  From  this  follows  the  second  trans- 
gression, that  they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  tliey 
chose,  that  is,  of  all  that  pleased  them.  On  the  word 
^iSTD ,  therefore,  rests  the  emphasis  of  the  expression 
(out  of  all).    Instead  of  looking  at  the  spiritual  kins- 


manship,  they  had  an  eye  only  to  the  pleasure  (4 
sense.  That  was  the  first  thing.  Then  there  i| 
nothing  said  here  of  any  moral  satisfaction  in  beauty. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  took  then 
wives  of  all  that  pleased  them,  of  all  that  they  de- 
sired. Instead  of  holding  pure  the  Sethic  line,  they 
took  wives  indiscriminately  (^3^),  and  that  was  the 
second  and  decisive  transgression.  By  this  was  the 
dam  torn  down  which  stood  between  the  Cainites  and 
the  Sethites, — that  is,  the  dam  which  kept  back  thfl 
universal  corruption,  and  which  hitlierto  had  pro* 
tected  the  race  of  the  blessing.  Therefore  is  it,  ver. 
3,  that  the  corruption  which  now  comes  is  charged 
upon  men,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  angels.  If  we 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  angel  hypothesis,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  such  amours  with  individual  women 
could  have  had  so  decided  an  effect  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  race,  at  a  time,  too,  when  more  than 
now,  men  formed  the  deciding  factor ;  and  this  may 
we  say,  without  taking  into  view  the  fact,  that  in  the 
historical  style  angels  are  never  called  bne  Elohim, 
that  angels  do  not  seek  nor  are  sought  in  marriage 
(Matt.  xxii.  30),  and  that  the  expression;  "take 
themselves  wives,"  denotes  marriage- tics,  not  by  way 
of  unnatural  amours,  or  romantic  loves,  as  Kurt? 
pictures  it  in  his  first  treatise  (p.  99).  But  indeed, 
out  of  those  demoniacal,  fleshly  amours,  it  is  said, 
must  have  proceeded  the  D"'^S3  and  D"i"i25 ,  and  thus 
they  would  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  decision.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  must  we  remember,  that  tha 
sentence  of  God  respecting  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  race  (ver.  3)  precedes  this  mention  of  the  No- 
philim,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  D^bES  must  already  de- 
note a  special  form  of  the  evil,  which,  with  its  fleshly 
lust,  stands  at  the  same  time  in  a  position  of  recipro- 
city. According  to  almost  ail  interpretations,  and 
according  to  Numb.  xiii.  33,  "  when  the  giant  Ana- 
kim  arc  reckoned  among  them,"  the  Nephilim  were 
gigantic,— or,  more  accurately,  the  dixiinguished,  the 
prominent  or  ovei  powering.  According  to  such  it  is 
from  bss ,  a  near  form  to  K-E ;  other  derivations  see 
below.  In  their  bodily  appearance  the  Nephilim 
were  not  exactly  what  are  called  giants  in  the  mythi- 
cal sense,  but  prominent  and  powerful  foims  of  men. 
In  strength,  in  courage,  or  pride,  they  were  Gibborim^ 
that  is,  mighty  men,  heroes  ;  in  deeds,  they  were  men 
of  rei^own  ;  but  their  deeds  were  especially  deeds  of 
vioUnco  OTSn  (w.  11,  13),  unrighteousness,  and  op- 
pression. The  meaning  is,  that  the  fleshly  nature 
of  pride  and  cruelty  ever  associates  itsell  with  the 
fleshly  disorder  of  lust.  Lamech  the  Cainite  and  his 
song  were  now  the  genera!  type  of  the  human  race. 
But  as  the  tendency  to  violence  came  in  cotenipo- 
raneously  with  the  lust,  and  not  as  a  geniTiition  for 
the  first  time  descending  from  it,  so  were  the  Nephi- 
lim cotemporaneous  with  these  fleshly  mesalliances, 
having  been,  in  ftct,  from  the  days  of  Cain  hitherto 
•'men  of  renown."  The  Hebrew  is  ITJ ,  not  l''-!*^  ; 
there  were  Nephilim,  it  is  said,  cnn  D"'T3"'3,  in 
those  same  days,  not  there  became  or  came  to  be,  as 
Knobel  translates  it.  Add  to  this  the  offspring  of  the 
sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  that  is,  of  the 
grossly  sensual  marriages  of  the  pious,  and  their 
mingling  with  the  Cainitic  race.  Tlius  flow  together 
two  origins  of  the  Gibborim.  In  respect  to  the  first 
were  they  men  of  renown,  or  men  of  old,  c^iya  — 
that  is,  the  Cainites.  Thus,  too,  in  the  easiest  way 
does  our  section  connect  itself  with  both  the  preced- 
ing chapters.    lu  the  fourth  chapter  there  is  described 
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Ibe  line  of  the  Cainites  a3  still  divided  from  the  line 
of  Seth ;  in  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  the  line  of  the 
Bethites  in  its  devotedness  and  elevation  ;  then,  final- 
ly, in  the  section  before  us,  the  mingling  of  both  lines, 
and  the  universalitj  and  flagitiousness  of  corruption, 
as,  according  to  the  programme  of  the  Caioitic  La- 
m  Kjh,  it  culminates  in  the  two  fundamental  features 
of  carnality  and  cruelty.  Whoever  reads  Genesis,  to 
the  passage  before  us,  without  any  prejudice  derived 
from  opinions  alien  to  it,  would  never  think  of  imder- 
Btandiiig  by  the  bne  Elohim  anything  else  than  the 
pious  Sethites,  and  by  their  connection  with  the 
daughters  of  men  anything  else  than  a  corruption  of 
marriage  and  a  mingling  with  the  Cainites.  This 
would  especially  appear  from  the  fact,  that  in  this 
section  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  two  lines, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  previous  chapter,  wholly 
disappears.  If  we  read  further  we  find,  too,  that  not 
the  Cainites  alone  peiished  in  the  flood,  but  both 
lines  together,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his 
house.  Further  on,  Ishmael,  who  is  a  "wild  man," 
and  whose  "  hand  is  against  every  man^'  appears  as 
the  offspring  of  Abraham  and  "  the  maid,"  a  copy,  as 
it  were,  giviug  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  Gibborim,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  they  originated,  although  the  con- 
nection of  the  patriarch  was  from  a  purer  motive, 
and  more  excusable.  Hence  the  traditional  and  legal 
abhorrence  of  untheocratic  marriages  in  the  theo- 
cratic race ;  as  we  find  it  in  Gen.  xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi,  34, 
85 ;  iivii.  46  ;  ixxiv.  9 ;  Deut.  viL  3 ;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12 ;  Judg.  iii.  6 ;  1  Kings  xi.  I ;  Ezra  ix.  2 ;  Nehem. 
X.  30.  The  falling  away  of  the  Israelites  in  the  des- 
ert came  not  from  any  amour  between  angels  and  the 
daughters  of  men,  but  from  an  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  IsraeUtes  and  the  women  of  Midian 
(Numb.  XXV.).  So  the  apostasies  of  Israel  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  were  derived  from  the  mingling 
of  the  Israelites  with  the  daughters  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Judg.  iiL  6).  The  fall  of  Solomon,  and  the  fall- 
ing away  of  the  people  that  followed  it,  came  from 
Solomon's  connection  with  foreign  wives  (1  Kings 
XL  1).  So  the  ten  tribes  sunk  into  the  worship  of 
Baal  in  consequence  of  the  connection  of  Ahab  with 
the  Sidonian  Jezebel,  whose  horrible  significance  goes 
on  even  to  the  Apocalypse  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ;  Rev.  iL 
20) ;  and  so,  too,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  after  the  great 
visitation,  know  no  other  way  to  secure  their  people 
against  a  new  d^eneracy,  than  by  contending  earn- 
estly against  foreign  marriages.  Thus  again  and 
again  do  the  theocratic  mesalliances  of  one  section 
reflect  themselves  in  the  Israelitish  history,  without 
the  angels  plajring  any  part  therein.  For  the  first 
time,  in  the  apocryphal  Tobit  (Tob.  vL  15),  does 
there  meet  us  a  demoniac  interest  in  human  females, 
and  this  is  characteristic  for  the  origin  of  the  angel- 
hypothesis.  Here,  too,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
marriage  with  the  heathen  was  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  the  Lsraehtes.  When  the  principle  was  se- 
cured, that  the  believing  party  might  make  holy  the 
unbelieving  (1  Cor.  vii.),  such  marriages  appear  some- 
times even  in  a  favorable  light.  It  was  only  union 
with  the  Canaanites  that  was  absolutely  forbidden, 
Bince  they,  as  well  as  the  Cainit«s,  were  sunk  in  in- 
ctauble  corruption;  and  Hengstenberg  has  rightly 
n.^jposed  that  our  history  here  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  the  Israelites  against  such  marriages, 
2.  77i«  rdationa  of  the  New  Testcunent  to  the 
pa*M^  before  tu.  There  is  the  passage  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  6,  which,  in  fact,  we  regard  as 
the  original  in  its  relation  to  the  kindred  passage, 
2  Fetei-  ii.  4.    He««,  too,  Kurtz  reasons  from  the 


mode  of  speaking,  but  not  happily:  "Both  epistlet 
designate  the  actors  who  are  punished  as  simplj 
&yyf \oi.  When  we  interrogate  the  biblical  style  of 
speech  it  shows  tis  at  once  that  this  word  is  nevet 
thus  nakedly  used  of  spites  tV  apxv  who  have 
fallen.  These  are  ever  called  8o.Vov€j,  and  theii 
head  5i«t.£oAoi  or  aaTovas."  We  will  give  presentlj 
the  simple  solution  of  this  objected  difficulty 
Wherever  there  is  mention  of  the  actual  existenc* 
of  Satan's  kingdom  it  is  naturally  and  generally  of 
Satan,  of  the  demons,  etc.,  although  variations  occur, 
as  Eph.  vi.  12,  et  aL  Here,  however,  when  th« 
original  fall  itself  of  the  demons  is  mentioned,  they 
must  be  denoted  according  to  their  original  state  aa 
angels.  Otherwise  it  would  mean  that  the  devil  had 
sitmed,  and  thereby  became  a  deviL  In  that  case 
our  catechisms  would  have  to  be  corrected  where 
they  speak  of  fallen  angels.  When  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  here  no  special  mention  of  Satan, 
or  that  the  sins  of  the  angels  cannot  be  particularly 
described,  or  that  the  fall  of  Satau  is  nowhere  desig- 
nated as  a  leaving  his  habitation,  all  such  assertions 
we  must  hold  as  having  no  significance  at  alL 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  a  prophetical  word  of  warn- 
ing against  the  beginning  of  antinomianism.  Here 
the  Israelites  who  fell  in  the  wilderness  are  the  first 
example.  In  respect  to  these  it  is  confessed  that 
they  did  not  fall  in  the  wilderness  merely  on  account 
of  sins  of  sensuahty.  Then  are  there  named  the 
angels  who  kept  not  their  dominion  {apxri)  but  for* 
sook  their  own  proper  habitation — that  is,  their 
sphere  of  life.  The  contrast  in  the  guilt  of  these 
angels  is  made  clear  by  that  which  precedes.  The 
Jews  in  the  wilderness  kept  not  their  salvation,  but 
gave  themselves  up  to  unbelief  and  fell.  The  angels 
kept  not  their  dominion,  but  lost  their  station  and 
fell.  To  this  corresponds  the  third  example  :  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  the  surrounding  cities  are  pre- 
sented in  a  similar  maimer  with  these  (tui>tois),  that 
is,  the  angels  and  the  Israelites,  as  an  example  of  such 
as  are  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  eternal  fire, 
and  this  on  the  special  ground  of  their  excessive 
sensuality,  and  their  degenerate  going  after  strange 
flesh.  The  words  ouotoi>  Tpovov  roinois  stand  in  re- 
lation to  TrpoKfiyrau  Stryuo,  and  the  parenthetical 
(Kwopvfvrraffa  has  its  Special  interpretation  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Sodomites.  The  IsraeUtes  in  the  wilder- 
ness furnish  an  example  of  a  lost  condition,  as  n^ 
TdTTeuo-ajTet,  the  angels  as  ^tj  TTjpVjo-airrfj,  &c., 
Sodom  and  Gromorrah  as  iKTopifvaatrat,  &c.  The 
forms  of  antinomianism  are  different,  the  judgment 
upon  it  is  throughout  the  same.  The  distinction, 
however,  in  antinomianism  is  this,  that  the  Israelites 
sinned  through  unbelief  in  the  word  of  revelation ; 
the  angels  sinned  against  the  divine  ordinance, 
assigning  their  position,  and  in  striving,  beyond 
their  sphere,  afler  a  Umitless  dominion ;  the  Sodom- 
ites sinned  against  the  natural  law  of  the  sexual 
relations,  established  as  a  moral  foundation  of  life 
it^lf  The  antinomLsts,  against  whom  Jude  con- 
tended, resemble  the  before-named  in  this,  that  like 
the  Sodomites  they  pollute  the  flesh ;  like  the  fallen 
angels  they  contenm  authority  ;  Uke  the  unbelieving 
IsraeUtes  they  speak  evil  of  5o|aj,  glories  (rendered 
dignities — visible  proofs  cf  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Isniel).  So,  too,  m  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  ground-idea  is  the  inex- 
orabiUty  of  the  divine  judgment  against  an  obdaratt 
anomism,  without  giving  the  special  form  of  that  ano> 
mism.  Of  the  angels  it  is  merely  said  that  they  sinned, 
God  spared  them  not  although  the/  were   angelft 
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And  80  he  spared  not  the  whole  old  world  (Gen.  vi.), 
on  whom  there  is  here  no  other  charge  imputed 
than  aae0fia  (impiety).  So,  too,  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah are  here  denoted  as  having  incurred  judgment 
Bolely  under  the  same  point  of  view.  Clearly,  how- 
.ever,  has  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  distinguished, 
in  addition,  the  judgment  of  the  fallen  angels  from 
the  judgment  upon  the  old  world  (Gen,  vi.).  The 
judgment  agamst  the  angels,  the  judgment  against 
file  old  world,  and  the  judgment  upon  Sodom,  are 
three  judgment  periods.  And  these  places,  it  is  pre- 
tended, exactly  con\irm  the  angel-hypothesis !  Com- 
pare also  Froniniiller  on  the  respective  places,  in  the 
Bible-work. 

3.  The  exegetical  tradition.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion, in  which  the  bne  Elohim  were  sons  of  the 
magnates,  or  great  ones,  who  wooed  the  daughters 
of  the  low-boin,  Keil  denotes  as  the  interpretation 
of  orthodox  Judaism.  More  correctly,  however, 
may  it  be  denoted  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebraistic  or  Palestinian  Judaism,  in  its  dry  story- 
telUng  tendency  as  represented  in  the  Talmud.  The 
second  interpretation  Keil  rightly  describes  as  that 
of  the  ethnlzing,  cabbalistical  Judaism;  however 
zealous  Kurtz  may  be  on  its  behalf  (Part  i.  p.  8). 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  first  trace  of 
this  interpretation  appears  in  single  codices  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  that  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  took  pains  in  every  way  to  throw 
a  bridge  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek 
tradition.  Here  now  appears  a  fair  probable 
occasion  to  introduce  into  the  biblical  text  an 
analogous  story  of  Sons  of  God  and  of  divine  beget- 
tings.  Thereupon  present  themselves  two  apocry- 
plial  books  as  the  first  defenders  of  the  angel-hypo- 
thesis :  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Lesser  Genesis. 
Without  doubt  Philo  found  it  already  in  existence, 
and  it  suited  entirely  well  with  his  system ;  whilst  it 
Is  acknowledged,  too,  by  the  more  hebraLstic  Jo- 
eephus.  That  Christian  theologians  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  like  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  uncritical 
fathers  like  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  should 
find  the  angel-hypothesis  suited  to  their  peculiar 
notions,  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  The  fact  that 
from  the  fourth  even  to  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Bome  isolated  exceptions,  the  taste  of  the  church 
discovered  in  the  angel-hypothesis  a  suspicion*  theo- 
Bophic  savor,  cannot  be  set  aside. 

4.  The  religious,  philosophical,  dogmatir,  and 
practical  significance  of  our  question.  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  religion  the  angel-hypothe- 
Bis  would  have  the  effect  of  confounding  all  the 
ground  conceptions  of  revelation,  and  of  obliterating 
its  distinctions.  It  authenticates  a  fact  which  per- 
fectly destroys  all  distinction  between  revelation  and 
mythology,  between  a  divine  miracle  and  magic, 
between  the  biblical  conception  of  nature,  as  con- 
formity to  law,  and  the  wild  apocryphal  stories. 
"  We  stand  here,"  says  Delitzsch,  "  at  the  fountain 
of  heathen  mythology  with  its  legends,  but  this 

Erimitive  golden  age,  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
eathenism,  is  divested  of  all  its  apotheosizing 
gaudiness."  Rather  may  it  be  said,  if  we  take  that 
view,  that  an  evident  myth  was  implanted  in  the 
nrden  of  the  primitive  religious  history ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  all  theologians  who 
maintain  the  mytliical  character  of  Genesis,  like 
Knobel  for  example,  should  go  in  most  earnestly 
for  the  angel-interpretation.  "And  no  less,"  adds 
Defitzsch,  "do  we  stand  here  at  the  fountain  of  a 
dark  magic  that  cariies  us  back,  if  not  to  a  sexual, 


yet  still  to  an  unnatural  intercourse  with  the  de 
mons."  We  stand  rather  by  the  troubled  waters  of 
a  pnganistic  apocryphal  superstition,  where  the  siren 
of  an  apparent  theosophic  profimdity  would  allure  ua 
to  plunge  into  the  dark  floods  of  "  baseless  para< 
dox."  With  what  sort  of  superstition  this  angel* 
interpretation  had  alieady  connected  itself  in  early 
times  we  may  learn  from  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  TertuUian's  Apologetic.  When  we  regard  it  ia 
its  dogmatic  relation  we  find  the  most  wonderful 
things  proceeding  from  the  view  in  question  when 
fully  carried  out.  There  would  be  a  double  fall 
into  sin,  one  in  the  human,  the  other  in  the  angelic, 
family. 

The  effects  of  the  second  fall  must  be  destroyed 
by  a  flood,  whilst  those  of  the  first  remain  through 
and  after  it.  The  gnosticizing  darkening  of  thia 
place  has  for  a  consequence  that  there  should  be 
gradually  drawn  from  it  series  after  series  of  similar 
deductions,  according  to  the  tenor  of  its  biblical  dog- 
matic process  of  idealless,  anecdotical  inventiveness; 
for  example,  what  is  said  on  the  passage  (1  Peter 
iii.  19,  20)  respecting  Christ's  preaching  to  the  spirita 
in  prison. 

Instead  of  this,  we  hold  that  the  derivation  of  the 
angel-interpretation  from  an  ethnizing,  apocryphal, 
gnostico-cabbalistical  tendency  in  Judaism  (as  we 
find  it  shown  in  Keil)  is  the  correct  one.  We  hold, 
too,  that  Hengstenberg  had  grounds  for  the  affirma- 
tion, when  he  said :  The  next  thing  is,  that  in  the 
maintaining  of  this  supposed  remarkable  fact,  men 
are  led  into  uncouth  theories,  which  violate  the  limits 
that  separate  the  church's  theology  from  the  chimer- 
ical ideas  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  that  one 
such  distortion  of  a  sound  theological  comprehen- 
sion may  possibly  have  for  its  consequence  an  exten- 
sive process  of  disorder.  In  like  manner  does  the 
objection  appear  well  grounded,  that  the  angel-inter- 
pretation robs  our  narrative  of  all  significance  and 
practical  applicability.  The  same  practical  signifi 
cance  which  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxv.),  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  in  the  history  of  Solomon,  in  the 
history  also  of  Ahab,  in  the  history  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas — that  same  significance,  though  in  a  more  pow- 
erful and  original  way,  is  presented  in  the  history 
that  lies  before  us.  We  may,  therefore,  with  CyrU 
of  Alexandria,  reckon  the  angel-interpretation  among 
the  droTwraTo,  things  most  strange  and  absurd. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-3.  When  men  began. — Thelncrenw 
of  men  under  a  physical  point  of  view  ;  especially, 
too,  an  increase  of  daughters. — The  Sons  of  Qod, 
that  is,  the  Sethites  especially,  as  sons  of  Elohim, 
not  of  Jehovah,  because  their  relation  to  God  was 
more  universal  than  that  of  the  later  theocracy,  and 
because  the  Sethic  religion  had  no  contrast  of  the 
Elohistic,  as  the  later  Abrahamic  had,  since  the 
opposing  Cainitic  line  was  not  Elohistically  pious, 
but  hved  an  utterly  lawless  life. — The  daughters 
of  men. — Usually  taken  as  the  daughters  of  the 
other  race,  that  is,  the  Cainitcs.  But  they  are  the 
daughters  of  men  wholly  in  the  physical  sense,  and 
therefore,  too,  according  to  the  concjption  of'  the 
natural  man,  in  contrast  with  the  sons  of  God  in  the 
ethical  sense,  only  that  the  thought  is  mainly  upon 
the  Cainites,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  niultiplfc 
cation. — Saw  that  they  were  fair  [Lange's  traa» 
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lation :  They  looked  upon  them,  how  fair  they 
were]. — We  must  not  reduce  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression by  rendering :  "  they  saw  that  they  were 
fair."  The  sensual  beauty  captivated  them. — ^Took 
^em  wives  of  alL— The  phrase  nirx  rpb  means, 
everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  take  in  mar- 
riage, but  never  occurs  in  the  sense  of  mere  scorta- 
tory  intermarryings  (from  which  also  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  sense,  to  take  as  concubines). — Which 
they  chose. — The  emphasis  is  on  hz^  (of  all). 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  sons  of  God  let  them- 
selves be  determined  by  the  charm  of  sense  to  form 
connections  also  with  the  Cainite  women,  and  so  to 
rend  asunder  the  protecting  limits  which  hitherto 
had  guarded  their  race  from  the  corruptive  conta- 
gion. Moreover,  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  is 
clearly  presented  in  the  expression. — My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  striTe  with  man. — We  cannot 
understand  ns!^  here  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the 
spirit  of  life,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  an  ethical 
sense,  as  it  belongs  to  its  office  to  judge  and  to 
punish  sinful  men.  Von  Gerlach  says,  indeed :  "  the 
contrast  of  spirit  and  flesh  in  the  moral  understand- 
ing, as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament.''  But,  what  is  meant  here  by  say- 
ing, my  spirit  shall  not  tarry  in  man  as  spirit  of  life, 
for  he  M  feshf  The  fle^h  as  flesh  does  not  hinder 
the  life-spirit,  but  the  flesh  as  corruption  repels  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  cxliii.  10).  We  take 
",iTi  here  in  its  simplest  and  most  obvious  sense, 
not  as  the  ruling  of  the  life-spirit,  nor  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  in  man  (Septuagint),  nor  as  its 
degradation  or  depression.  In  the  sinner  who  is  yet 
capable  of  salvation  the  Spirit  of  God  exercu^es  its 
judicial  oflBce.  But,  when  man  has  become  wholly 
obdurate,  God  withdraws  from  him  his  judging 
spirit,  and  thereby  he  falls  into  the  condemnation 
of  corruption.  The  circumstance  is  here  inciden- 
tally introduced.  This  is  shown  by  the  addition, 
BSC3 ,  in  their  erring  (which,  without  any  necessity, 
is  turned  into  a  conjunction:  C5  "CXS,  eo  quod; 
Knobel  and  Delitzsch),  and  the  emphatic  expression  : 
he  isfleshn,  that  is,  the  whole  species,  like  cne  man, 
is  sunk  in  its  flesh.  Still,  there  Is  the  expression : 
♦'  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  in  him  ; "  which 
means  that  there  is  yet  a  respite  appointed  for  the 
race,  and  this  is  explained  by,  and  explains,  what 
follows:  And  hU  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  yeart.  According  to  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
others,  along  with  Knobel,  it  means  that  henceforth 
the  period  of  human  life  shall  be  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (See  in  Knobel  a  series 
of  quotations  from  the  views  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  life-endurance  of  man,  p.  83).  According 
to  the  Targums,  Luther,  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
Delitzsch  and  Keil,  God  appoints  a  reprieve  of  grace 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  is  yet  to 
be  granted  to  men.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the  cor- 
rect view ;  since  the  age  of  the  first  patriarchs  after 
tlie  flood  extends  much  beyond  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  supposed 
shortt-ning  of  life  would  be  no  cotmtervailing  rule 
bearing  a  proportion  to  the  obduracy  of  the  race, 
whilst  the  time-reckoning  agrees  with  the  other 
hypothesis,  if  we  assume  that  Noah  received  this 
revelation  twenty  years  before  the  time  given,  eh.  v. 
82,  in  order  that  he  might  announce  it  as  a  tlireaten- 
Ing  of  judgment  to  his  cotemporaries. 

LXotk  OS  THE  Spirit  asd  tub  Flesh  :  Gen.  vL  3. 


— The  variotis  interpretations  of  Tl^"!  here  mnst  b* 
tested  by  their  harmony  with  words  in  the  context 
"  The  life  that  I  have  given  shall  not  always  rule  (of 
abide)  in  man."  This  does  not  se^ax  to  suit  wdl 
with  sb'rb.  Shall  not  long  rule,  &c.,  would  bavf 
been  consistent.  The  word  forever  makes  it  l\A 
same  with  the  original  sentence  of  death  pronotmced 
upon  man :  he  shall  not  live  forever — he  shall  dia 
''J/t/  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man"  (morally) 
makes  a  good  sense  in  itself,  but  has  little  congruity 
with  the  reason  given :  "  because  he  is  flesh,"  or  if 
inclined  to  the  flesh,  whether  we  take  the  old  or  the 
later  interpretation  of  C3S3 .  That  alone  would 
seem  to  be  a  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  strive ; 
since  man  had  been  flesh,  or  inclined  to  be  flesh, 
ever  since  the  fall.  Unless  we  take  it,  as  Pai-eui 
does,  as  denoting  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  ratio  ab 
intUili :  it  is  of  no  use ;  but  this  would  be  a  form 
of  the  anthropopathism  the  least  acceptable  of  all 
that  are  presented;  unless  it  be  that  of  some 
of  the  Jewish  interpreters:  "My  own  mind,  or 
thought,  shall  no  longer  be  occupied  or  troubled 
with  him  " — I  will  have  no  more  care  about  him. 

There  is  another  view  that  may  be  offered,  and 
which  would  scom  to  harmonize  these  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  approach  it,  but  do 
not  come  fully  up  to  it.  "  My  spirit,"  meaning 
man's  spirit  (the  spirit  that  I  have  given  him),  but 
in  the  higher  sense  of  Tfcvua  as  distinguished  from 
i^ux^'  according  to  the  trichotomic  view.  The  reason, 
wherein  appears  the  image  of  God,  the  spirit  in  man 
as  something  higher  than  the  animal  nature,  the 
<pp6yr}aa  xvfvuaTos  as  distinguished  from  the  pp6fT)fia 
aapK6s,  may,  with  a  high  propriety,  be  called  "  my 
spirit,"  as  nearest  to  the  divine,  or,  that  in  man 
through  which,  or  tw  which,  the  Holy  Spirit  strives, 
or  comes  in  connection  with  the  human.  It  is  not 
always  easy,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  to  deter- 
mine whether  -ryfvfia,  in  certain  passages,  means  the 
rational  spirit  of  man,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  both 
in  one  joint  communion.  Von  Gerlach  has  no  right 
to  say  that  "  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  flesh  in  the 
niorsJ  understanding,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  does 
not  occur  m  the  Old  Testament,"  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  is  not  a  clear  case  of  it 

When  n:"i  b  thus  regarded  as  the  spiritual,  a 
rational,  in  man,  in  distinction  from  the  carnal,  the 
sentence  becomes  a  prediction,  instead  of  a  declara* 
tion  of  judgment — a  sorrowing  prediction,  we  may 
say,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  predominant  aspect  or 
feelipg  of  the  passage.  The  spirit,  the  reason,  that 
which  is  most  divine  in  man,  mil  not  always  rule  in 
him.  It  has,  as  yet,  maintained  a  feeble  power,  and 
interposed  a  feeble  resistance,  but  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  wholly  overpowered.  It  will  not  hold  out 
forever ;  it  will  not  always  maintain  its  supremacy. 
And  then  the  reason  given  suits  exactly  with  such  a 
prediction :  He  is  becoming  flesh,  wholly  carnal  or 
animal.  If  allowe<l  to  continue  he  will  become 
utterly  dehumanized,  or  that  worst  of  all  cr^aturea, 
an  animal  with  a  reason,  but  wholly  fleshly  in  its 
ends  and  exercises,  or  with  a  rea«>n  which  is  btit  the 
servant  of  the  flesh,  making  him  worse  than  the 
most  ferocious  wild  beast — a  very  demon — a  brutal 
nature  with  a  fiend's  subtlety  only  employed  to 
gratify  such  brutality.  Man  has  the  supernatural, 
and  this  makes  the  awful  peril  of  his  ctate.  By 
losing  it,  or  rather  by  its  becoming  degmded  to  be 
a  servant  instead  of  a  lord,  he  falls  wholly  inte 
nature,  where  he  cannot  remain  stationary,  like  tb« 
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•oimal  who  does  not  "leave  the  habitation  to  which 
flod  first  appointed  him."  The  higher  being,  thua 
utterly  fallen,  must  sink  into  the  demonic,  where 
evil  becomes  his  god,  if  not,  as  Milton  says,  his 
good.  In  this  sense  of  the  reason  in  man,  or  the 
^p6vi\n.a  TTvtifjLaTos,  ruling  over  the  flesh,  there  is  a 
most  appropriate  significance  in  ^n"^ ,  as  denoting 
the  judicial  power  of  the  conscience,  or  of  the 
reason  as  the  imperative,  the  commanding  faculty. 
On  these  deeper  aspects  of  humanity,  consult  that 
most  profound  psychologist,  John  Bunyan,  in  his 
Holy  War,  or  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Mansoul, 
its  revolt  from  King  Shaddai,  its  surrender  to  Dia- 
bolus,  and  its  recovery  by  Prince  Imnianuel.  Bun- 
yan was  Bible-taught  m  these  matters,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  his  knowledge  of  man  goes  so  far 
beyond  that  of  Locke,  or  Kant,  or  Cousin. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  passage  gives  the  im- 
pression of  something  like  an  apprehension  that  a 
great  change  was  coming  over  the  race — something 
BO  awful  and  so  irreparable,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
that  it  would  be  better  tliat  it  should  be  blotted  out 
of  earthly  existence,  all  but  a  remnant  in  whom  the 
spiritual,  or  the  divine  in  man,  might  yet  be  pre- 
served. Thus  regarded,  too,  as  a  prediction,  it  is 
the  ground  of  the  judgment  rather  than  a  sentence 
of  judgment  itself.  It  is  in  mercy  to  prevent  a 
greater  catastrophe ;  like  the  language  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  tree  of  life  (see  page  241,  and  note). 
Men,  left  to  themselves,  might  have  realized  upon 
earth  the  irrecoverable  state  of  lost  spirits,  or  that 
combination  of  the  brutal  with  an  utterly  degraded 
reason  that  makes  the  demon.  In  this  view,  too, 
the  divine  sorrow  appears  heightened  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  better  understand  what  is  meant  by 
God's  "  grieving,"  and  being  "  pained  in  heart."  A 
generation  of  men  is  to  be  removed  to  prevent  the 
utter  deliumanizing  of  the  race.  It  was  this  neces- 
sity that  made  the  intensity  of  the  sorrow. 

Delitzsch  has  a  similar  view,  but  it  is  strange 
that  he  did  not  see  how  it  is  in  conflict  with  his 
angel-hypothesis.  According  to  that,  the  deangel- 
izing,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  and  the  consequent 
dehumanizing,  was  confined  to  these  higher  beings 
and  some  of  the  daughters  of  men.  And  yet  they 
are  not  mentioned  as  having  any  part  in  the  catas- 
trophe, or  in  the  immediate  evil  that  occasioned  it. 
Men  alone  are  involved  in  it,  and  they  because  of 
an  excessive  sensuality  that  had  made  it  inevitable. 
This,  however,  was  purely  hmnan ;  it  was  man  that 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  wholly  flesh,  and  it  was 
man  for  whom  God  grieved  with  a  divine  sorrow. 
It  was  man  who  was  in  danger  of  descending  into  a 
lower  grade  of  being,  even  as  the  ante-Adamic 
angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  Tlie  antedi- 
luvians were  drowned  for  the  salvation  of  a  race, 
but  for  some  of  them,  at  least,  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20, 
gives  us  the  glimpse  of  a  hope  that  their  condition 
was  not  wholly  Irrecoverable. — T.  L.] 

2.  Ver.  4.  There  were  giants.— The  cl?!?' , 
from  ^"'E3 ,  used  only  in  the  plural,  Numb.  xiii.  33. 
^11  the  old  interpretations  take  the  word  as  denoting 
giants,  yiyavTfi.  If  we  put  out  of  view  the  mon- 
Btrous  popular  representations,  there  are  simply 
ffieant  by  it  stately  and  powerful  men.  In  this 
Bense  Tuch  explains  the  word  as  mentioned  before, 
namely,  the  distinguished.  Keil  understands  by 
the  word,  invaders,  according  to  Aquila  {iTrnrlir- 
rotrres),  Symm.ichus  {fiialoi),  Luther  (tyrants).  De- 
Ktzffoh,  nevexth(>lcs<»,  together  with  Uofuiann,  pre- 


fers to  explain  it  as  the  fallen,  namely,  from  heaTen, 
because  begotten  by  heavenly  beings.  Here  fron 
to  fall,  would  he  make  to  fall  from,  and  from  thij 
again,  to  fall  from  heaven;  then  this  is  made  to 
mean  begotten  of  heavenly  beings!  The  sense,  cadets 
tes,  defectores,  apostatce  (see  Gesenius),  would  b# 
more  near  the  truth.  "  There  were  giants  "  (^"Tl), 
not,  there  became  giants,  which  would  have  re- 
quired I'^rj"'!)  for  its  expression  (see  Keil).  These 
giants,  or  powerful  men,  are  already  in  near  cotem- 
poraneity  with  the  transgression  of  these  mesalliances 
(in  those  very  same  days),  and  this  warrants  the  con- 
clusion of  Luther,  that  these  powerful  men  were 
doers  of  violent  deeds. — And  also  after  that 
[Lange  renders:  and  especially  after  that].— 
Keil  shows  that  Kurtz  makes  trial  of  three  mutually 
inconsistent  explanations  of  this  verse,  all  of  which, 
too,  offend  against  the  law  of  language  (p.  89,  note). 
We  take  ca  as  denoting  a  climax  to  the  fact  already 
stated.  "There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and 
moreover,^^  etc.  Here  it  comes  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  we  render  nirx  'iD"''"inx  postear 
quam  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10)  or  postea  quum ;  the  fact 
remains  established  that  the  Nephilim  were  already 
before  the  mesalliances. — Came  in  unto :  an  euphe- 
mistic phrase. — Mighty  men  [Lange  renders  it  he- 
roes]. — A  designation,  not  merely  of  offspring  from 
the  mismarriages,  but  referring  also  to  the  Nephilim 
who  are  earlier  introduced,  as  it  appears  from  the  ap- 
pended clause.  The  author  reports  things  from  hia 
own  standpoint,  and  so  the  expression :  "tiieywfr« 
of  old,  men  of  renown,"  affirms  their  previous  exist- 
ence down  to  that  time.  Of  these  men  of  old,  men 
of  renown,  Cain  was  the  first.  But  now  there  are 
added  to  the  Cainites  the  Cainitic  degenerate  off"- 
spring  of  these  sensual  mesalliances.  It  was  true 
then,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  the  men  of  violent  deeds  were  the 
men  of  renown,  very  much  the  same  whether  called 
famous  or  infamous.  Knobel  will  have  it  that  there 
are  described  here  postdiluvian  races  of  giants. 

3.  Vers.  5-8.  And  God  saw  [Lange  correct- 
ly :  And  Jehovah  saw^]. — This  increase  and  uni- 
versal  predominance  of  evil  through  the  mismarriagea 
gives  occasion  now  for  a  more  decided  sentence  of 
Jehovah  upon  the  incurably  lost  race.  The  wicked- 
ness  of  man  in  deeds  had  not  only  become  great,  but 
the  thinkings  of  the  purposes  (the  phantasies  or 
imaged  deeds)  of  his  heart,  were  wholly  evil  all  the 
day.  Judging  from  the  singular  "133 ,  we  hold  here, 
as  intended,  a  concentration  of  the  sentence  against 
man.     For  this  reason  is  it  singular. 

[Note  on  the  Doctrine  of  Total  Depravitt. 
Gen.  vi.  5. — Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hia 
heart,  isb  nlSirnp  IS;^  b3.  The  Scriptures,  it  ia 
said,  were  not  given  to  teach  us  mental  philosophy, 
nor  do  they  affect  a  philosophical  language,  but  here 
is  certainly  a  psycholo<iical  scala  going  down  as  deejv 
ly  into  the  human  soul  as  was  ever  done  by  any 
scholastic  treatise.  Here  are  the  three  stages  of  the 
great  original  evil :  the  fashioned  purpose,  the  thought 
out  of  which  it  is  bom,  the  feeling,  or  deep  mother 
heart,  the  state  of  soul,  lying  below  all,  and  giving 
moral  character  to  all.  Or,  to  revetse  the  order  of 
the  statement,  there  is,  1.  the  tohu  vabohu,  th« 
formless  abyss  of  evil,  2.  the  thought  (the  (woia,  see 
Heb.  iv.  12),  by  which  this  rises  into  generic  form, 
8.  the  imaged  or  specific  purpose  {(vS)lfi.ri<ns),  through 
which,  again,  this  thought  makes  itself  m^rifest  ii 
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the  objectire  sphere  of  the  active  life.  In  other 
words,  as  the  thought  is  the  form  of  Xhe  feeling,  so  is 
the  ihaped  purpose,  or  what  is  here  called  the  imagin- 
ation, the  form  of  the  evil  thoughL  Our  Saviour 
Eive3  the  same  gradations.  Matt  xv.  19 :  "  Out  of  the 
eart  proceed  evil  thoughts  "  {Sia\oyi(Tno\  ■royripol,  evU 
thiiikings,  reasoidngs,  subjective,  not  yet  shaped  into 
outward  intent),  and  then  follows  the  awful  brood  of 
the  later  born,  movoL,  /xoixcla*,  (cXowai,  /Sao-^uioj, 
•♦murders,  adulteries,  thefts,  blasphemies."  They 
are  all  in  the  thought ;  they  are  all  in  the  mother- 
fleart,  that  deep  seat  of  moral  character  that  lies  be- 
low the  formative  consciousness — that  is,  the  con- 
scious thought  and  still  more  conscious  purpose. 
Take  the  worst  one  apparently  of  these  hideous 
births ;  a  man  may  not  have  formed  the  purpose  of 
murder,  fear  may  have  kept  him  from  this  extreme 
Btage ;  he  may  never  have  entertained  the  thought 
consciously,  the  habitual  educating  power  of  law,  or 
other  influences  of  a  social  or  of  a  gracious  kind, 
may  have  prevented  even  this  objective  form  of  evil 
from  rising  in  his  soid ;  but  it  may  lie  in  his  heart 
nevertheless,  and  even  be  active  there,  for  this  dark 
place  is  not  a  mere  blank  capacity,  or  receptacle, 
but  has  its  processes,  its  choosings,  its  willings,  and 
even  its  unconscious  reasonings.  Our  Sanour  de- 
clares neither  more  nor  less  than  this  when  he  makes 
it  the  procreative  source  of  evil  thoughts  (jiiaXoyiTuoi), 
and  so  does  the  Apostle,  1  John  iiL  15 :  "  Whoso- 
ever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  This  idea 
of  the  unconscious  heart,  as  underlying  all  moral 
character,  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Hence  the  peculiar  expression  ;b  -'  n5~  . 
to  ascend,  come  up,  in  the  heart,  or  above  the  heart. 
See  Jer,  iiL  16 ;  2  Sam.  xi  20,  with  other  places. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  in  Ezek.  xi.  5 :  "  Thus 
Bhall  ye  say  to  the  house  of  Israel,  -:ri;">  ri;"":: 
riTiTT'  ■';s ,  the  upgoings  of  your  spirit,  I  know 
every  one  of  them," — implying  how  deeply  unknown 
they  might  be  in  their  source,  even  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them. 

C">n  b3  rn  pn:  Only  evil,  nothing  but  evil, 
all  tlic  datf — every  day,  and  every  moment  of  every 
day.  If  this  is  not  total  d^ravHy,  how  can  language 
express  it?  There  is  an  intense  aversion  to  the 
phrase  in  some  minds.  It  is  shared  by  many  who 
would  admit  that  human  depravity  is  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  it  is  great.  This  term,  however,  of 
our  older  and  more  exact  theologians,  shocks  them. 
The  feeling  comes,  in  some  measure,  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  its  true  meaning.  It  is  a  terra  of  ex- 
tensity,  rather  than  of  itUensi'y.  It  is  opposed  to 
partial,  to  the  idea  that  man  is  sinful  in  one  moment, 
and  innocent,  or  sinless,  in  another,  or  sinful  in  some 
acts  and  pure  in  others.  It  a£5rm3  that  he  is  all 
wrong,  in  all  things,  and  all  the  time.  It  does  not 
mean  that  man  is  as  bad  as  the  devils,  or  that  every 
man  is  as  bad  as  every  other,  or  that  any  man  is  as 
bad  as  he  possibly  may  be,  or  may  become.  That  is, 
there  are  degrees  of  inten.*ity,  but  no  limit  to  the 
universality  or  extent  oi  the  evil  in  the  souL  So  say 
the  Scriptures,  and  so  says  the  awakened  conscience. 
There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  psychologi- 
cal division  of  Gen.  vL  5,  in  Heb.  iv.  12.  The  extent 
and  depth  of  human  sinfulness  are  kept  from  the  ob- 
jective consciousness  by  the  ignorance  or  di-nial  of 
the  threefold  distinction  here  conveyed — the  pur- 
poses, the  thoughts,  and  the  heart.  According  to 
the  Apostle,  it  is  the  office  of  "  the  living  word 
{i  \6/of  ^(iy  Kot  iyfpyTtSyVivid  and  iMoorlnng).  sharp- 


er than  a  two-edged  swoni,  and  piercing  eren  to  th« 
dividing  (the  division  line)  of  soul  and  spirit  "^  (fytv/tm 
and  'i'uxv)  to  make  these  distinctions,  and  bring  thorn 
home  to  the  himian  conscience.     Hence  it  is  called 
KptriKhs  ifdvtivfffiier  Kol  (vvoiiiv  KOftiiai — ''a  critical 
discemer  (and  expoeer)  of  the  purposes  and  tht  think- 
ings of  the  heart."    In  this  language  if^vurjiTts  corre- 
sponds locally  to  ^S^ ,  and  twoitu  to  P'STtra  .    The 
terms  are  no  mere  redundant  tautology,  any  more 
than  those  used  above  for  soul  and  spirit.    The  bare 
dichotomic  view  fails  to  explain  the  language  of  the 
Scripture,  whether  as  given  in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew 
terms.     The  Greek  words,  however,  are  less  precise 
than  the  Hebrew,  since  both  %vyoia  and  ivb-  ui)Tit 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  or  the  thought — T.  L.] 
'And  it  repented  the  Lord. — Most  truly,  aa 
Keil  rightly  remarks,  is  this  sentence  so  pronounced 
on  man  alone,  directly  against  the  angel-interpreta- 
tion.    On  that  hypothesis  the  angels  must  have  been 
the  original  authors  of  the  corruption ;  and  so  in  con- 
sistency with  Gen.  iiL,  where  the  serpent  is  first  sen- 
tenced, ought  the  first  doom  here  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced  upon  the   sinning  angels. — It  repented 
Jehovah- — A  peculiarly  strong  anthropopathic  ex- 
pression,  which,   however,  presents  the  truth  that 
God,  in  consistency  with  his  immutability,  assumes  a 
changed   position  in  respect  to  changed  man  (Pa. 
xviiL  27),  and  that,  as  against  the  impenitent  man 
who  identifies  himself  with  the  sin,  he  must  assume 
the  appearance  of  hating  the  siimer  in  the  sin,  even 
as  he  hates  the  sin  in  the  sinner.    But  that  Jehovah, 
notwithstanding,  did  not  begin  to  hate  man,  is  shown 
in   the    touching    anthropomorphism   that   follows, 
"  and  it  grieved  him  in  his  heart."     The  first  kind 
of  language  is  explained  in  the  flood,  the  second  in 
the  revelation  of  Peter,  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20,  and  ch- 
iv.  6.     Against  the  corruption  of  m:m,  though  ex- 
tending even  to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  there  ia 
placed  in    contrast   God's  deep   "grieving  in  hia 
heart"     But  as  the  repeutance  of  God  does  not  take 
away   his  unchangeableness  and   his   counsel,   but 
rightly    establishes    them,   so    neither  does    God's 
grieving  detract   from  his  immutability  in  blessed- 
ness, but  shows,  rather,  God's  deep  feeling  of  the 
distance  between  the  blessedness  to  which  man  was 
appointed  and  his  painful  perdition.     Delitzsch  doea 
indeed  maintain  it,  as  most  real  or  actual  truth,  that 
God  feels  repentance,  and  he  does  not  equate  this 
position  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  unchangeable- 
ness, unless  it  be  with  the  mere  remark  that  the  pain 
and  purpose  of  the  divine  wrath  are  only  moments 
in  an  everlasting  plan  of  redemption,  which  cannot 
become  outward  in  its  efficacy  without  a  movement 
in  the  Godhead.     And  yet  movement  is  not  change. 
— I  will  destroy  man. — To  man  in  the  wider  sense 
pt-rtains  the  human  sphere  of  life ;  therefore  it  is  said 
that  the  beasts  too  shall  be  destroyed.     Of  any  cor- 
ruption that  had  entered  iiito  the  animal  there  is  no 
mention  (see  ver.  12).     The  perishing  of  the  beasts, 
therefore,  can  only  have  meaning  as  a  sharing  in  the 
atonement  for  human  sins  (Jer.  xiL  4 ;  xiv.  6 ;  Hoe. 
iv.  3 ;  Joel  i.  18 ;  Zeph.  i.  3.    Knobel).     It  is  rathw 
as  a  consequence  of  the  dependence  of  the  animal 
world  upon  man  that  it  is  joined  with  him  in  joy  and 
sorrow.     We  are  not  to  think  of  it  as  something  per- 
sonified together  with  man,  but  as  the  symboUc  im- 
personal  extension  of  his  organkm, — But  Noah 
found  grace. — "  In  these  words  there  breaks  forth 
from  the  dark  cloud  of  wrath  the  mercy  which  givei 
security  for  the   reservation  and  restoration  oj'  htt 
manity."   KeiL 
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[Note  on  the  Divine  Repenting,  Gen.  vi.  6. — 
We  do  not  gain  much  by  attempts  to  explain  piiilo- 
Bophically  such  states  or  movementB  of  the  divine 
mind.  They  are  strictly  S^^tj  ra — ineffable.  So  the 
Scripture  itself  represents  them :  "  For  my  thoughts 
are  not  your  thoughts,  saith  the  Lord ;  as  the  heav- 
ens are  high  above  the  earth,  so  high  are  my  ways 
above  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  above  your 
thoughts," — that  is,  my  thinking,  my  mode  of  think- 
ing, above  your  thinking.  And  then  these  same 
Scriptures,  so  far  transcending  all  philosophy  in  the 
abstract  declaration  of  the  ineffable  difference,  fur- 
nish us  helps  by  means  of  finite  conceptions,  human 
representations,  anthropopathisms,  as  we  learnedly 
call  them,  condescensions,  "accommodations."  Let 
us  not  vainly  attempt  to  get  above  them,  as  though 
they  were  made  for  lower  minds,  whilst  we,  from 
Bome  higher  position,  as  it  were,  can  look  over  them, 
or  sec  through  them,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  their  aid.  If  they  are  accommodations, 
let  us  be  accommodated  by  them  ;  since  here  all  hu- 
niiin  minds  are  very  much  on  a  par.  Our  right  feel- 
ing is  much  more  concerned  in  this  than  our  right 
understanding.  We  cannot  rise  to  God,  and  we 
should  reverently  adore  the  effort,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  which  he  makes  to  come  down  to  us,  to  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  the  finite,  to  think  our  thinking,  and 
thus  to  converse  with  us  in  our  own  language. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  infinite  and  the  firJte  mind.  God's  putting  him- 
Bclf  in  the  place  of  man  is  the  idea  and  the  key  of  all 
revelation.  In  this  sense,  even  nature  itself  has  an 
anthropopathic  language.  We  must  put  our  feet 
upon  the  lower  rounds  of  this  ladder  thus  let  down 
to  us, — in  other  words,  we  must  use  these  accommo- 
dations, use  them  reverently,  honestly,  thankfully, 
or  have  in  the  mind  a  total  blank  in  respect  to  all 
those  conceptions  of  God  that  most  concern  us  as 
moral  beings.  Talk  as  we  will  of  impassibility,  we 
mitst  think  of  God  as  having  xaSrj,  affections,  some- 
thing connecting  him  with  the  human,  and,  therefore, 
human  in  some  aspect  or  measure  of  agreement. 
We  must  either  have  in  our  thoughts  a  blank  intel- 
lectuality making  only  an  intellectual  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil  (if  that  can  be  called  any  differ- 
ence at  all),  or  we  are  compelled  to  bring  in  some- 
thing emotional,  and  that,  too,  with  a  measure  of 
intensity  corresponding  to  other  differences  by  which 
the  divine  exceeds  the  human.  Without  this,  the 
highest  form  of  scientific  or  philosophic  theism  has 
no  more  of  religion  than  the  blankest  atheism.  We 
could  as  well  worship  a  system  of  mathematics  as 
guch  a  theistic  indifference.  The  emotional  in  view 
01  the  true  and  the  right,  the  evil  and  the  false,  is  a 
higher  thing  than  the  intellectual  perception  of  them, 
even  could  we  suppose  such  separable  cognition. 
We  do  not  rightly  see  the  true,  or  truly  see  the 
right,  unless  wc  love  it ;  we  do  not  truly  see  the  evil 
or  the  false,  unless  we  have  the  opposite  affection. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  or  being  of  the  ideas, 
fiuch  emotional  is  the  highest  thing  in  man,  and  is  it 
rational  to  suppose  that  ail  this  is  a  blank  in  the 
higher  being  of  God  ?  Reason  may  sometimes  go 
eafcly  in  affirming  what  it  cannot  define,  and  recon- 
cile with  other  and  lower  affirmations.  Thus  here, 
an  intellectual  and  a  moral  necessity  may  compel  us 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  emotional  in  the  divine  has 
a  veritable  existence,  though  the  conception  utterly 
fails  to  reach  it ;  just  as  reason  truly  affirms  the  infi- 
nite in  mathematics,  and  with  aa  clear  a  certainty  as 
tb&t  of  any  finite  ratio,  though  sense  and  imagina- 


tion are  both  transcended  by  it.  It  may  know  tha< 
a  thing  is,  that  it  must  be,  though  not  how  it  is.  So 
here,  a  morn]  necessity  compels  us  to  hold  that  there 
is  such  a  region  of  the  iivine  emotional,  most  ii^ 
tensely  real, — more  real  if  we  may  make  degreca, 
than  knowledge  or  intellectuality — the  very  ground, 
in  fact,  of  the  divine  personal  being. 

If  we  would  carefully  examine,  too,  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  would  find  that  it  is  not  alone  a  supposed 
repugnance  to  reason  that  is  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty. We  do  not  raise  the  objection  of  anthrcpo- 
pathism  when  love  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  yet  it  ia 
as  strictly  anthropopathic  as  the  divine  indignation, 
or  the  divine  sorrow.  An  unemotional  love  is  utterly 
inconceivable.  It  is  inseparable,  too,  from  the  othe* 
elements.  Love  for  the  good  has  no  meaning  except 
as  involving  displeasure  at  the  evil;  and  sorrow,  to 
speak  humanly,  is  but  the  blending  of  the  two  emo- 
tions in  view  of  the  loss  or  marring  of  the  lovely,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  unloved.  And  in  this  we 
have  the  thought  so  fearful,  whilst  so  attractive  and 
sublime :  the  intensity  of  the  one  must  be  the  meas- 
ure of  the  intensity  of  the  other.  Depart  in  the  least 
fi  om  the  idea  of  indifferentism,  and  we  have  no  limit 
but  infinity.  God  either  cares  nothing  about  what 
we  call  good  and  evil — or,  as  the  heaven  of  heavens 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  far  do  his  love  fur  the 
good,  and  his  hatred  of  evil,  exceed,  in  their  inten- 
sity, any  corresponding  human  affection. 

The  great  business,  therefore,  of  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture  is  to  determine  philologically  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  expressed  by  these  words,  and  then 
the  theologian  is  to  take  them  in  their  highest  inten- 
sity, and  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not  be  in  contradic- 
tion with  other  divine  attributes,  whether  given  to 
us  by  clear  reason,  or  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Thus  it  will  be  found  that  this  word,  cnj, 

rendered  in  Niphal  to  repent,  has  a  dual  relation,  the 
first  and  primary  to  the  feeling,  the  second  to  the 
purpose.  The  first  connects  itself  with  what  may 
be  called  the  onomatepic  significance,  to  sigh,  to 
draw  the  breath  ;  hence  ingemuit,  doluit,  as  Geseniua 
gives  it.  Hence  pcenituit  eum,  it  repented  him,  in 
the  sense  of  sorrow.  The  anthropopathism  thud  ex- 
pressed is  the  more  touching  form,  and  the  whole 
context  shows  that  it  is  the  one  predominantly  in- 
tended here.  It  is  no  change  of  purpose,  no  confes- 
sion of  mistake,  but  a  most  affecting  representation 
of  the  divine  pity  and  tenderness.  The  language 
following  shows  this :  "  and  he  was  grieved  at  the 
heart,"  when  he  saw  how  this  fair  world,  which  he 
had  once  pronounced  "  good,  exceeding  good,"  had 
become  marred  and  full  of  evil.  In  the  course  of 
its  applications  the  word  naturally  gets  also  the  other 
or  more  secondary,  yet  quite  common  sense  of  change 
of  purpose.  It  is  thus  used,  1  Sam.  xv.  29 :  "  God 
will  not  lie,  neither  does  he  repent ;  he  is  not  man 
that  he  should  repent"— literally,  "man  to  repent," 
— that  is,  he  does  not  repent  like  man  with  change 
of  plan  or  purpose.  The  other,  and  more  primary 
idea,  comes  also  in  this  very  passage  relating  to  Saul, 
as  appears  ver.  35  ;  unless,  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
criticism,  we  would  bring  the  writer  in  immediate 
and  palpable  contradiction  with  himself  See  also 
Ps.  ex.  4.  The  repenting  of  sorrow  is  the  anthropo- 
pathism that  is  always  to  be  supposed  when  the  kin- 
guage  is  applied  directly  to  Deity ;  as  Ps.  cvi.  45, 

Tnori  3'"iS  nnS'';),  "and  he  repented  according  t« 

the  greatness  of  his  mercy;"  Ps.  xc  18,  "Relui* 
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Jehovah — ^how  long !— and  let  it  repent  tliee  concem- 
Uig  thy  servants." 

As  an  instance  of  the  wav  in  which  words  braisdi 
out  into  various  meanings,  till  they  sometimes  get  al- 
most a  reverse  sense,  it  may  be  noted  how  this  word, 
in  this  very  conjugation,  gets  the  meaning  of  reveng- 
ing, or  rather  of  avenging.  It  comes  from  the  prima- 
ry idea  of  breathing,  finding  reUef  from  the  letting  out 
of  pent-up  indignation.  Wiien  thus  applied  to  Deity 
the  anthropopathism  is  terrific,  and  yet  the  context 
always  shows  that  no  other  term  could  so  express 
the  vehemency  of  the  indignation ;  as  in  Is.  L  24 
•'"la'D  cnrx,  well  rendered,  to  the  letter,  "I  will 
ease  me  of  mine  adversaries ; "  yet  even  here  there 
is  something  touching  in  the  anthropopaiiiism,  from 
the  greatness  of  the  long-sufiFering  that  appears  in  the 
Terses  preceding.  Compare  Ezek.  v.  13;  xxxi.  16; 
xixii.  31.  More  nearly  allied,  however,  both  to  the 
primary,  and  to  the  sense  we  have  traced  in  Gen.  vi. 
is  the  Pid  idea  of  consolation.  It  is  the  spnpathiz- 
ing  sorrow,  as  in  Gen.  L  21,  where  Joseph  comforts 
his  brethren  by  palliating  their  guilt.  Its  primary 
8en?e,  as  well  as  its  tenderness,  appears  in  what  is 
immediately  added,  =2^  ^?  ■2"i';^  crix  =n3"n, 
"and  he  soothed  them,  and  spake  to  their  heart." 
Compare  Is.  xl  1,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple," and  especially  Ps.  xxiii.  4,  where  it  expresses 
the  soothing  care  of  the  shepherd  for  the  wearied, 
panting  sheep.  It  is  this  sense  of  sympathizing  sor- 
row that  makes  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  tender- 
ntss.— T.  L.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Judaism,  as 
inclined  to  the  Gnosric  and  the  apocrvphal,  needs  to 
be  reccgnized  in  order  that  we  may  estimate  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  old  and  traditional  exegesis  of  this 
passage,  and  on  the  passage  itself  as  given  in  the 
codices  of  the  Septuagint. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  biblical  and 
apocryphal  measure  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
demons,  analogous  to  the  difference  between  faith 
and  superstition,  or  the  difference  between  the  setisiu 
communis  of  a  sound  theology  and  the  hankering 
taste  of  a  mere  theosophy. 

3.  The  Scripture  distinguishes  between  corrupt- 
inii  mixed-marriages  of  the  pious  and  the  godless, 
which,  according  to  their  point  of  departure  (that  is, 
sensual  satisfaction),  draw  down  the  nobler  part  into 
community  with  the  base,  and  unlike  marriages 
among  those  of  different  religious  communions, 
which  may  draw  up  those  of  lower  standing  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  more  elevated.  Ii  is  because  there 
lies  originally  at  the  ground  of  the  latter  a  moral 
motive.  To  the  first  class  belong,  next  to  our  his- 
tory, the  marriage  of  Esau,  the  Midianitic  connec- 
tions (Numb.  XXV.,  yet  only  in  conditional  measure, 
since,  in  this  case,  there  is  mention  only  of  licentiotis 
amours),  the  marriages  of  the  IsTaelites  with  the  Ca- 
naanitish  women  (Judg.  iii.),  the  Delilah  of  Samson, 
the  foreign  wives  of  Solomon,  Jezebel  in  Israel, 
AthiUah  in  Jadah  (both  having  a  fearful  efficacy  for 
the  corruption  of  the  people),  the  danghtt-rs  of  San- 
ballat  (Xeh.  xiii.  28),  who  gave  occasion  for  the  false 
worship  on  Gerizim.  To  these,  if  we  regard  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  we  may  add  the  case  of  Rero- 
dias  in  the  New  Testiment,  and  connect  with  them 
•nalojoos  examples  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
tf  the  world,  even  to  our  own  day.    To  the  othw 


class  belong  such  cases  as  that  of  Thamar,  the  mar- 
riage or  the  marriages  of  Moses,  the  case  of  Rahab^ 
the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  Naomi  (see  Book  of 
Ruth),  the  cases  mentioned  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii  13, 
the  case  of  Eunice,  2  Tim.  L  5,  and  many  examples 
from  old  church  history,  where  Christian  princessea 
have  been  the  means  of  converting  heathen  husbiinds 
and,  through  them,  of  the  conversion  of  whole  n» 
tions.  From  this  contrast  it  appears  that  a  mera 
zeal  in  the  abstract  against  mixed  marriages  is  not 
grounded  on  the  Bible,  but  that  it  depends  on  this 
whether  the  motive  for  the  contraction  of  marriage 
is  the  instruction  of  the  one  who  occupies  the  lower 
position,  or  a  religious  apostasy  of  the  higher.  And  so, 
too,  the  poUtical  and  civic  conception  of  mesalliancea 
is  to  be  determined  by  fundamental  positions  of  a 
moral  and  religious  kind.  In  the  universal  treatment 
of  this  question,  there  comes  also  into  consideration 
the  moral  predominance  and  the  social  priority  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  great  religious  iiifluence  of 
the  wife,  especially  of  the  zealous,  or  of  the  bigoted 
wife. 

4.  Between  the  moral  and  ennobling  satisfac- 
tion in  female  beauty,  as,  for  example,  in  the  love 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  the  satisfaction  of  sensuai 
desire,  there  is  a  specific  diflference.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  a  satisfaction  of  the  latter  kind  is  meant  in 
our  text,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  expression: 
"they  took  them  wives  of  all  (that  is,  without  ex- 
ception) that  pleased  them."  Such  a  wide  choice  is 
unknown  to  the  moral  love.  The  language  appears, 
too,  to  hint  at  a  Cainite  polygiimy.  The  expression 
rizts ,  as  used  of  the  daughters  of  men,  is  to  be 
thus  determined. 

5.  The  Bible  conception  of  whoredom,  as  it 
becomes  a  symbolical  designation  of  a  falling  awaj 
from  God  into  idolatry,  determines  itself — not  solely 
by  the  outward  mark,  that  is,  as  lacking  the  ritual 
of  marriage — but  also  by  the  inward  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  spirit-life  sinks  into  sensuality  through 
the  sensual  connection.  And  such  a  sexual  life  is 
here  evidently  intended  As  the  true  marriage  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  the  connection  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  because  in  its  looking  to  the  eternal 
it  coh-res  with  it  in  the  generic  bridal  idea,  so  does 
the  impure  sexual  connection  become  a  symbol  of 
apostasy,  because  it  has  in  common  wiih  it  the 
characteristic  feature  of  unspirituality  and  carnality. 
It  lies,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  the  first  kind  of  sexual  intercourse  conducts  to 
lawful  maniage  (the  marriage-law)  and  conforms  to 
the  true  and  faithfiil  in  the  chasiity  of  the  spirit, 
whilst  the  latter  hates  chastity  and  loves  change. 

6.  Lust  and  cruelty  are  psychologically  twin- 
forms,  like  despotism  and  mesalliance,  or  the  haivm 
life  in  all  its  forms.  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  Herodias, 
a^e  world-historical  types.  Women  like  these  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  murderesses  of  the  prophets. 
So,  too,  the  authoress  of  Nero's  persecutions  had  to 
be  his  wife  Poppaea,  a  bigoted  Jewish  proselyte 
(-ee  Lehman:  "Studies  in  the  History  of  Apostolio 
Times."  Greifswald,  1856).  In  this  tendency  of 
lust  can  we  explain  the  common  disobedience  of 
d^enerate  sons  towards  their  pious  parents,  th« 
disowning  of  modest  Seihite  maidens  in  favor  of 
Cainite  beauties,  the  existence  of  polygamy  and 
licentious  disorder,  and,  everywhere,  what  is  called 
"the  emancipation  of  the  flesh."  Therefore  is  it 
that  this  nee  is  a  prefiguring  example  of  the  anliao 
mists  of  "the  last  time"  (Matt.  ixiv. ;  Epistle  of 
Jude ;   2  Peter  iL)    From  the  violence  of  aciioo. 
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moreover,  can  we  explain  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  and  miserable,  and  the  spreading  of  infinite 
■orrow. 

7.  A  physiologist  might  find  it  very  conceivable, 
that  the  offspring  of  such  unbridled  lust,  as  exhibited 
m  the  intercourse  of  the  hitherto  unimpaired  Sethites 
T<  ith  the  Cainite  women,  might  be  a  race  iu  whom 
bodily  strength  would  present  itself  in  an  unusual 
degree,  in  connection  with  spiritual  savageness. 
This,  however,  is  doubted  by  Kurtz  (Part  1,  p.  82). 

8.  The  first  mention  of  the  divine  judicial  office 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ver.  3. 

9."  The  first  mention  of  worldly  favor  in  instruct- 
ive and  warning  significance,  ver.  4. 

10.  In  respect  to  God's  repentance,  see  above 
(comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  19;  1  Sam.  xv.  29).  A  well- 
known  school  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  into  the 
idea  of  the  divine  being  the  conception  of  muta- 
bility, even  in  its  relation  to  other  questions  (for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  Communicatio  idiomatum). 
We  should,  however,  always  distinguish  between 
symbolic  and  dogmatic  anthropopathism.  Besides, 
we  must  not  confound  the  judgment  of  God,  ver.  5, 
with  the  judgment  of  God,  ch.  viii.  21. 

11.  Ifoah  found  grace.  As  innocent  children 
died  in  the  flood,  and  as,  moreover,  there  may  have 
been  always  individuals  less  guilty  who  nevertheless 
fell  under  the  judgment,  so  does  the  grace  in  the 
exception  of  the  pious  Noah  become  still  more  con- 
spicuous. But  iu  Noah,  moreover,  the  kernel,  or 
root-stem  of  humairity,  still  remaining  comparatively 
sound,  was  the  subject  of  the  divine  mercy.  The 
"(H ,  the  gracious,  fair,  and  saving  condescension, 
appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  full  distinctness. 
This  showing  grace  to  Noah  in  this  world  casts  a  ray 
of  Ught  upon  the  destiny  of  the  iimocent  infant- 
world  that  sunk  with  the  guilty,  and  of  the  race 
generally,  as  judged  in  the  other  world  (see  1  Pet. 
iii.  19;  oh.  iv.  6). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAI.. 

The  fall  and  perdition  of  the  first  human  race  in 
its  detail:  1.  Ungodly  lust;  2.  wanton  deeds  of 
Tiolence;  3.  the  lawless  commingling  of  the  pious 
with  the  godless;  4.  disdain  of  all  warnings  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  impenitent  obduracy  in  their 
sensual  course. — How  the  wnrnings  of  God  die  away 
unheard  in  a  sinking  race. — The  higher  the  stand- 
point the  deeper  the  fall. — The  sanctifying  of  the 
true  feeling  of  beauty  in  contrast  with  the  wanton 
disposition. — The  sanctifying  of  the  true  hero-power 
in  contrast  with  the  wanton  love  of  violence. — The 
deep  connection  between  carnality  and  cruelty. — The 
sanctifying  of  marriage.  The  corrupting  effects  of 
unchastity.  The  contagious  power  of  evil,  especially 
of  lust  and  injustice. — God's  beholding  it  at  all 
times. — How  the  divine  repenting  reflects  itself  in 
the  heart  of  the  pious  Noah. — The  godly  mourning 
of  the  pious  over  the  coriuption  of  these  times;  its 
high  significance:  1.  as  an  animating  sign  of  the 
divine  compassion  ;  2.  as  a  terrifying  sign  of  the 
divine  judgment. — How  man  draws  with  him,  in 
his  doom,  the  surrounding  nature — even  in  his  cor- 
ruption.— The  suffierings  of  children  on  account  of 
their  parents. — The  sufferings  of  the  animal  world 
on  account  of  man. — Noah  the  chosen  of  God :  1. 
As  the  prophet  of  the  divine  spirit  and  of  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  earth  ;  2.  as  the  priest  of  his  house 
«Dd  of  a  new  humanity ;  3.  as  a  kingly  hero  in  his 


steadfastness  against  a  whole  race. — The  grace  vA 
God,  how  it  excepted  one  man,  Noah,  out  of  the 
common  judgment. — Grace  for  the  cue,  in  its  effect 
grace  for  the  many,  that  is,  for  the  whole  coming 
human  race. — The  second  ancestor  a  child  of  grace 
in  the  most  special  sense. — The  grace  in  its  first 
manifestation,  how  all-powerful,  and  how  wondrously 
saving. — Noah  found  grace ;  therefore  he  mcsi  have 
sought  it,  as  it  sought  and  found  him. — "in  hi* 
eyes  ;  "  consciousness  of  the  grace  of  the  all-knowing 
God  as  ever  beholding  him  ;  this  through  his  com- 
munion with  God. 

Starke:  Ver.  2.  Luther:  It  is  a  great  mercy 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  through  its  word  punishef^, 
and  strives  with,  men;  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
disfavor  and  punishment  when  it  is  withdrawn  and 
leaves  the  world  unpunished. — Ver.  3 :  After  the 
time  God  gave  also  to  the  Amorites  four  hundred 
years  (ch.  xv.  16),  to  the  Jews  also,  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  forty  years,  to  Nebuchadnezzar  one  year 
(Dan.  iv.  29),  and  to  Ninevah  forty  days,  for  repert- 
ance. — Ver.  4  :  The  security  and  carnality  of  men  i? 
a  sign  of  God's  judgments  drawing  nigh  (Matt.  xxiv. 
33-38). — Evil  examples  (Book  of  Wisdom  iv.  12; 
Sirach  xiii.  1).  Reckless  and  nnlike  mariiage« 
draw  after  them  only  clear  perdition. — The  contempt 
of  the  divine  word  is  the  most  grievous  sin,  for  from 
it  all  others  have  their  origin.  How  great  tho 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  God  1  The  oppression 
of  the  poor  and  wretched  is  a  great  sin,  and  draws 
God's  judgment  after  it. — Ver.  7:  Though  the  l.ttle 
ones  are  comprehended  in  the  calamity,  we  nnist 
not,  on  that  account,  charge  God  with  unrighteous- 
ness (he  might  have  foreseen  that  they  would  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  or  he  may  have 
taken  them  without  prejudice  to  their  soul's  blessed- 
ness).— Ver.  8.  LcTHKR :  This  way  of  speaking  ex- 
cludes merit  and  extols  faith. — Schroder:  The  fall 
first  begins  its  course  in  the  sphere  of  Adam  imd 
Eve's  single  personahty,  then,  by  and  with  Cain  it 
enters  into  the  family  life,  thence  showing  itself  in 
the  members  of  a  whole  line,  it  now  reaches  its  last 
stage  of  antediluvian  development;  it  advances  to 
the  fall  of  a  world. — Vers.  1,  2.  Herder:  The  more 
intimate  they  are,  the  nearer  they  live  together,  the 
more  do  they  infect  each  other  with  their  breath, 
and  defile  each  other  with  their  di.-ease;  each  be- 
comes to  the  other  the  instrument  of  a  more  multi- 
plied and  subtle  evil.  All  great  kingdoms,  states, 
and  cities  are  still  mournful  evidences  of  this  fact. — 
Calvin  :  By  such  a  title  of  honor  (scjns  of  God) 
Moses  upbraids  them  with  their  unthankfulncss,  in 
that,  forsaking  their  heavenly  father,  they  become 
outcasts,  as  it  were,  and  expose  themselves  to  ruia 
— Luther:  The  flood  comes  not  on  this  account 
merely,  that  the  race  of  lain  was  corrupt  and  evil, 
but  because  the  race  of  the  righteous,  who  had  be- 
lieved God,  had  fallen  into  idolatry.  So  God  doei 
not  hasten  the  last  day  because  heathen,  Jews,  and 
Turks  are  godless,  but  because,  by  means  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  fanatics,  the  church  itself  has  become 
full  of  erroi-s. — From  all,  that  is,  whom  they  loved, 
took  they  to  themselves  wives.  That  would  be  tha 
love  of  diversity.  Or,  be/ore  all,  namely,  that  to 
them  the  female  race  (the  sex  without  discrimination) 
had  become  everything.  The  worth  or  unwDrthi- 
ness  of  the  person  came  not  into  consideration. 
Probably  it  was  incest ;  it  was  certainly  polygamy 
Luther  :  They  disdained  the  simphcity,  seriousness, 
and  modest  depoitment  of  their  young  women, 
which  had  attracted  the  holy  patriarchs,  not  amof> 
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oosIt,  bat  cba.<»telT,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
pleased  with  the  fondlings,  the  adorning,  and  the 
vaatoning  that  proceede>d  from  the  latti-r  (that  is, 
the  Cainite)  race. — Ver.  3.  Calvis:  Moses  repre- 
acnts  God  himself  as  speaking ;  thereby  would  it  be- 
come more  certain  that  that  punishment  was  as 
righteous  as  it  was  fearfuL — Lother:  (Thejuilging 
(or  striving)  of  the  spirit  relates  to  a  public  ofiBce  in 
the  church,  or  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  perhaps 
to  a  censure  pionounced  by  Methuselah  or  I>amech). 
They  are  the  words  of  an  anxious  heart;  according 
to  the  language  of  Scripture,  God  is  troubled,  that 
is,  the  heart  of  the  holy  people  which  is  full  of  love 
to  every  man.  Such  sorrow  is  properly  the  sorrow 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  30).— The  same:  When 
the  spirit  of  doctrine  is  gone  there  departs  also  the 
spirit  of  prayer. — Caltix:  As  long  as  God  holds 
back  punishment  he  contends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  men,  especblly  if  he  would  draw  them  to  re- 
pentance by  threatenings,  or  with  light  chastenings 
by  way  of  example.  Now  he  deckres,  as  though  in 
weariness,  that  he  desires  no  longiT  to  contend. — 
BerUnburger  Bibles  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
there  it  condemns  sin.  His  presence  and  his  disci- 
pline are  insep;irable  (Book  of  Wisdom  liL) — Tht 
tame :  Let  no  one  believe  that  he  can  do  without 
such  a  chastening  of  the  Almighty.  We  see  it  in 
little  children. — Calvix  :  This  contempt  of  God 
gave  birth  to  pride,  and,  pride  full  blown,  they  be- 
gan to  break  every  yoke.  They  glorified  themselves 
in  their  deeds  of  shame,  and  became  robbers  of 
renown,  so  called. — The  same:  That  was  the  first 
aobility  in  the  world  ;  so  that  no  one  might  pleasi- 
himself  with  a  longer  or  more  renowned  series  ol 
incestors, — The  same  :  There  is  nothing  in  itself 
to  be  condemned  in  the  desire  of  celebrity,  it  is 
useful  that  rank  should  have  place  in  the  world ; 
yet,  as  inordinate  ambition  ever  deserves  blame,  so, 
when  there  is  added  to  it  the  tjTannical  cruelty  of 
the  more  powerful,  in  their  scorn  of  the  weak,  it 
becomes  an  intolerable  evil — Vers.  6-7.  Roos :  Be- 
fore, the  flood  of  sins ;  after  it,  the  sin-flood.  With- 
out a  doubt  has  God  impressed  this  feeling  upon  his 
saints,  though  no  one  in  a  human  way  is  capable  of 
it,  according  to  its  true  divine  nature.  Wrath  is 
proper  for  a  king  and  a  magistrate,  but  pain  (for 


sin)  is  peculiar  to  the  Creator,  who  has  love  for  lui 
creatuie,  and  before  whose  eyes  that  creature  standi 
as  one  utterly  corrupt,  unthankful,  and  apostate.— 
The  same  :  A  destruction  of  man  and  bc-ast  most 
be  their  end.  But,  whether  this  destruction  is  t4 
be  through  water  or  through  fire,  God  has  not  jek 
in  these  words  revealed. 

Geklach  :  The  Sethites  are  here  presented  as  ■ 
warning  to  the  Israelites.  God  allows  no  one  of 
his  greater  judgments  to  take  place  without  giving 
a  respite  for  repentance  after  its  announcement 
Luther's  interpretation  takes  the  repentance  and 
the  grieving  as  the  same  with  that  which  precede* 
in  the  genuine  children  of  God.  (Examples  which 
Luther  presents.  Abraham's  prayer  for  Sodom; 
Samuel's  sorrow  for  Saul;  Christ's  weqping  otcc 
Jerusalem.) 

Lisco :  Flesh ;  that  is,  a  people  wholly  sank  ia 
sin.     Despise  not  thy  day  of  grace. 

Calver  [Manual) :  ^Vhen  members  of  the  true 
church  become  d^euerate,  the  judgments  of  God 
are  not  distant. — The  Xephihm:  Despising  God 
above  ;  exercising  violence  and  oppression  towards 
their  brethren  below.  Xow  are  these  names  un- 
known, like  the  names  of  many  others  who  have 
sought  for  empty  fame.  In  the  heathen  world  there 
are  such  people  as  heroes,  men  honored  as  demi- 
gods ;  and  truly  there  lie  in  these  and  other  early 
indications  of  Moses,  the  fountains  of  many  of  the 
heathen  legends  concerning  the  gods.  (The  demi- 
gods of  the  heathen  are,  in  fact,  the  heroes  of 
humanity,  such  as  Hercules,  for  example ;  but  they 
have,  doubtless,  an  origiiial  national  origin  for  the 
most  part  which  does  not  go  back  beyond  the  flood.) 
— Xoah,  the  one  righteous  man  in  an  entire  corrupt 
worid. — The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  those  who 
fear  him. — Taube  (p.  48) :  The  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  first  world  a  warning  example  for  our 
time :  1.  In  respect  to  the  first  world  being  ripe  for 
judgment ;  2,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
God  executed  this  sentence. — Michow  :  This  is  the 
very  climax  of  corruption,  when  men  will  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  reproved  by  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
repenting  of  God  (see  Numb.  xxiiL  19).  It  denotes 
God's  doling  with  men,  which,  though  at  all  times 
just,  must  correspond  to  the  behavior  of  men. 


THIRD    PART. 


TBb  GENESIS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  JUDGMENT  AND  OF  THE  WORLD'S  RENEWING  BY  ME.OfS 
OF  THE  FLOOD.  THE  FLOOD  AND  THE  DROWNED  RACE.  THE  ARK  AND  THE  SAVED 
HUMANITY.  (THE  ARK  AS  A  TYPE  OF  THE  PIOUS  FAMILY,  OF  THE  PIOUS  STATIC 
AND  OF  THE  CHURCH).     (Chap.  VL  9-Chap.  Vm.  19.) 


FIRST  SECTION. 

The  CaUing  of  Noah,     The  Ark. 


Chaptkr  VL  9-Chaptsk  VIL  9. 

9         The^e  are  the  generations  [thoiedoth]  of  Xoah  ;  Noah  was  a  jast'  man  and  perfect  XM 
10  hit  generations  [in  his  tim«],  and  Noah  walked  with  God.     And  Noah  begat  tl  reeson^ 
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11  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth.    The  earth  also  was  corrupt'  before  God  [in  relation  to  Ood],  and 

72  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  [in relation  to  men].     And  God  looked'  upon  the  earth 

and  behold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted '  his  way  [walk  or  conduct]  upon  the 

13  earth.     And  God  said  unto  Koah,  the  end  of  all  flesh*  is  come  before  me;  for  the  earth 
is  filled  with  violence  through*  them  [before  them]  ;  and  behold  I  will  destroy  *  them  with  the 

14  earth.     Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher- wood  [cypress— a  resinons  wood];  rooms  shalt  thou  make 

15  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.     And  this  is  the  fashiom 
which  thou  shalt  make  it  of;  the  length   of   the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits, 

16  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.     A  window  [a  sky-light] 
shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  [downward— not  abo\« 

on  the  side,  but  from  the  top  snr&ce  downwards  through  the  different  stories]  ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt 

thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  second  and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 

17  And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon   the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherever  is  the  breath  of  life  under  heaven;  and  everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shat 

18  die  [expire— yield  the  breath]  :     But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant;   and  thou  shalt 

19  come  into  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.    And 
of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep 

20  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female.     Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of 
cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  every 

21  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive.     And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all   food 
that  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee  [for  a  store],  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee 

22  and  for  them.     Thus  did  Noah  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him. 

Ch.  VII.   1     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark  ;  for 

2  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation.     Of  every  clean  beast  thou 
shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean 

3  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female.     Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the 

4  female  ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  earth.     For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  and  every  living  substance  that  I  have 

6  made  will  I  destroy  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     And  Noah  did  according   to  all  that 

6  the   Lord   commanded  him.     And   Ncah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of 

7  waters  was  upon  the  earth.     And  Noah   went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  [from  before,  or  from 

8  the  face  of  the  waters].     Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and 

9  of  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  There  went  in  two  and  two  [by  pairs]  unto 
Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  [Hohim]  had  commanded  Noah. 

[•  Ver.  9.— p'^'nS,  primary  sense,  fidelity,  tnUhfulnest.  CBP,  primary  sense,  $oundnes»,  inUgrUy.  That  th« 
terms  are  comparative  is  shown  by  the  qualifying  word  that  follows,  l^milTS,  in  his  generationt.  The  language 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Knobel,  that  Noah  is  represented  as  a  man  of  spotless  innocence,  and  that  tho 
author  of  this  account  knew  nothing  of  any  fall.  So  the  Jewish  interpreters  take  it,  some  of  whom,  as  Rashi  and  Maimonides 
both  tell  usjgosoferastosaythat  he  would  not  have  been  socalledjncomparison  with  Abraham.  Ti*nrn  D"n'3Xn  rS: 
■ee  remarks  on  this  phrase  as  used  in  the  account  of  Enoch. — X.  L.]  ■•  -  i  •         •     -t  »       » 

[*  Ver.  11.—  rntt'R" ,  primary  sense,  deprestion,  sinking  down.    Hence,  corruption,  destruction.— T,  L.] 

(•  Ver.  12. —  X1*1 .  "And  God  saw  the  earth" — looked  at  the  earth,  and  lo.  Some  would  render:  "saw  that  tha 
earth  was  ; "  but  the  other  mode  is  the  more  literal,  as  well  as  the  more  expressive.  It  may  be  called  anthropopathic,  aa 
expressing  something  like  surprise,  but  it  is  all  the  more  striking  on  that  veiy  account.  "Had  corrupted  its  way." 
"iSi'H  rX  rTTirn.  This  maybe  taken  physically  as  well  as  morally.  "D".".  its  way,  it«  mode  of  life.  Men  were 
becoming  monsters,  sinking  down  into  brutality — becoming  dehumanized  through  lust  and  cruelty.  "liCa  ?S ,  all  jUjh. 
Dr.  Murphy  well  remarks,  that.  "  thw  should  teach  us  to  beware  of  applying  an  inflexible  literality  to  such  tenai  as  aU 
when  thus  used ;  since  the  mention  of  the  whole  race  "  does  not  preclude  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family."  Com* 
wunlary  on  Oen.  p.  210.— T.  L.] 

[«  Ver.  13.— iba  bz  yp .  "Theendof  all  flesh  is  come  up,  ■'lEb,  before  me  (to  my  fece).'»  Or  it  may  be  rendered 
in  the  present,  comes  up  before  me,  giving  it  more  the  sense  of  a  prediction  (or  an  event  seen  to  be  inevitable  unless  pre- 
▼ented  soon)  than  of  a  threatened  judgment.  The  language  is  remarkably  graphic  ;  as  though  the  events  of  *ime,  as  It 
moves  on,  or  the  roll  untolds  itseli^  come  np  before  the  immovable,  unchanging  God,  and  the  last  periods  of  a  long  eerief 
were  drawingnigh  in  tbeir  development.  In  this  view,  bs  of  ver.  13  would  be  taken  in  its  universulity.  Through  humaa 
wickedness  and  corruption  there  will  be  an  end  of  man  (of  the  whole  human  mce  without  exception)  unless  means  an 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound  humanity,  in  the  destruction  of  these  who  are  becoming  dehumanized.  cn^IDTS , 
another  most  graphic  expression— filled  with  violence  before  the  face  of  them.  Wherever  they  spread,  violence  and  corrup. 
tion  go«8  vrith  them,  and  before  them.  Compare  the  description  of  Leviathan,  Job  xli.  14,  nzjj'n  ^^^IH  '^''J?  . '  "  **'''"'• 
mores  swiftly  before  him."  "  Lo,  I  am  destroying  them  (with)  the  earth  "  yiKfl'rX  CPTTrTS  .  Another  view  takei 
y'.f.rTBt  as  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  pronoun,  and  as  explanatory  of  it.  It  sounds  harsh  in  rendering,  bnl  u 
«ori .  vhat  &Tored  grammatically  by  the  fi«5t  that  TS  ,  where  it  is  occasionally  to  be  rendered  with,  always  dene  tee  thi 
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llosest  and  most  essentia]  unkm,  and,  on  this  groond,  it  is  tb«t  it  eomes  to  denote  the  neazest  and  most  direct  oltjeet  of  the 
verb—"  will  di-stroy  ihem,  ihe  reir  earth,"  as  the  means  of  thdr  deetmction.  Other  lenderinga  axe,  «poii  Ike  emrtk 
(rx  for  b;),  withrefiBreneetolKiiigBisiU;  Ps.  ixriL  1;  aad  ^vai  Ot  tartX  (rx  for  rxc),  ZKingaxdiL  35;  hat 
tite  examples  dted  for  these  fidl  to  bear  out  the  interpretatjon.  See  BosenmfiUer.  ItmaybeoSsed  asaeooiectiixeentitled 
to  some  attention,  that  the  Hiphil  participle  n^n  w^  may  hare  the  permitxirt  senfe  which  sometimes  hrtnwgB  to  it  (sea 
Dent.  ii.  28;  Gen.  xzir.  17 ;  xxr.  30;  Is.  Ixiii.  15  et  al.;  GZosn't  Phil^  p.  S36>,  instead  of  the  enuaUee,  an/l  then  it 
Voold  be  a  case  of  double  goretmaent :  "  And  lo  I  am  suffering  them  to  oormpt  the  earth ; "  in  «hich  case  rX  wool4 
kare  its  usual  sense  of  the  direct  otjeot,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  sudden  change  in  r*n^S  from  the  sense  ol 
mmatiMff  to  that  ot  destroying,  although  Vbey  are  nearty  allied;  as  thon^  it  were  a  reason  Cor  the  interpos  tion  instead 
•fa  threatening  of  it.  Lo  I  am  letting  them  min  the  earai,  if  they  are  pomitted  thus  to  have  fiior  way.  The  intetpre- 
lations  generauT  are  against  this,  but  it  may  be  gtammatically  snpported,  and  has  some  grounds  in  tbe'oontext  as  giving 
the  merciful  and  remedial  aspect  of  the  passage  the  predominance  orer  the  retributive.  It  may  at  least  be  offered  ae  • 
•onjectnre.  The  r'n';rn  of  rer.  1  fwvmn  to  be  against  it,  bat  even  that  may  be  rendered,  **  all  flesh  is  UMng  its  wi^ 
keoume  oormpt  upon  earth." — T.  !».  ■ 

[•  Ver.  14.— ~E;  "X" .  Eend»red  gopher-wood.  The  word  oocnis  hot  ooee  In  the  Scriptnres.  It  is,  howerer, 
etymologically  the  same  with  the  Greek  Kowiftiavot  (.eyprett,  the  same  rsdiiail  consonants  g  P  r — ^  P  c),  and  may  also 
be  regarded  as  related  to  the  Latin /Kntpenu  (g  (n)  p  r>.  It  may  denote  any  resinous  wood  wfaicn  is  at  uie  same  time  light 
andfirm.— T.L.]. 

[•  Ver.  17.— SS^Sn  :  used  only  of  the  Great  Deluge,  except  Ps.  xxix.  10,  where  it  comes  in  as  a  hyperbole  in  the 
iescription  of  a  great  storm  and  inundation.  T^Ti-'e,  Gesenius,  and  others,  derire  it  from  b^"*,  to  which  they  gire  the 
I  fbtxit,  though  it  occurs  oiJy  in  some  noun  derivatives,  the  Hiphi!  sense  being  remotdy  secondary.  The  sense  oi 
,  however,  in  ^Z** ,  if  it  has  it  at  all,  is  quite  different  from  the  conception  we  have  of  the  deluge.  It  is  the  flowing 
,  rivers,  rivulets,  as  seen  in  the  derivative  ?S*  ,  Jlunen,  rirut.  Aben  Ezra  gives  us  the  views  of  the  older 
Jewish  grammarians.  One  dass  ot  these  make  it  from  ^-I,  comparing  it  with  Is.  xxiv.  4,  y'^KH  n^~:  nb^X , 
**  tK  mouminz  and  detolaU  is  the  eazfii,'* — grring  to  b  ZS  the  bense  of  ruin  and  vasienett.  This  accounts  for  the  dagesh 
ia2.  ItisdageshcompeiiBatiTe,tb^8ay,forthe«H«ZIm0M2  3,  or  352T2  for  b^S;^  ,  just  as  5*S~  (from  r~;)  for  Thai's  . 
It  is  certainly  much  easier,  etymologieaOy,  to  aceoiuit  for  it  in  this  way,  than  by  making  it  from  '"",  which  would  rather 
gjre  the  form  ^2*Q  .  Others  make  it  from  332  em^rmtdit,  and  r^ard  it  as  equal  to  i*92%  ,  the  dagesh  arising  from  the 
■wallowing,  as  the  Jewish  grammarians  call  it,  of  the  first  B  following.  They  compare'  it,  in.  its  fuli  form,  to  bs^CO 
from  bbo ,  L;.  xxxv.  8,  or  ^^^^IT ,  Ps.  IviiL  9.  Either  of  these  eonoeptians  of  mia,  dttolalion,  and  con/Knon,  suits  better 
witii  the  idea  of  the  great  catastrophe  than  simply  that  of  flaming,  espedally  regarded  as  the  flowing  of  a  rivo-.  And 
fiieo,  aooordi  .g  in  these  acute  authorities,  we  have  a  reason  tat  the  addition  of  CC  ,  "the  mabbtil  of  waiert,"  which 
wonld  be  a  mere  tastology,  and,  in  this  case,  a  feeble  tautology,  if  the  word  simply  meant  flomiitg.  It  was  a  wwrfgwwt, 
ancui,  a  dtaolmUam,  a  confusion,  or  mingling  together  of  all  things  (  3*32),  by  means  <rf  waters.  Hence  Sie  apeeial 
dewriptive  term  nsed  only  of  this  great  event,  and  intended  to  show  that  it  was  «ii*  gemtris,  so  that  it  comes  to  be  ttsed 
tike  a  proper  name. — T.  L.] 

['  "Ver.  18. — r^*2  .  liinge  makes  it  from  r~2 ,  a  root  not  found ;  and  flie  metathesis  from  ■ir2  is  harsh  and 
■nexampled.  The  Jewish  grammarians  and  lexicographers  make  it  from  n'<2  =  !t*^2  ,  primary  sense,  to  cmI,  referring 
to  the  aeveiance  of  the  victim  in  sacrifice  on  the  mnW-n^  of  a  covenant.  See  Ps.  1.  5,  r2T  "i~  "n"^2  Tc'S ,  "who 
have  made  (cnQ  a  corenant  <.with  me)  by  saorifice."    Further  oa  this  word  and  idea,  see  Ex^etical  and  Sotes.— T.  L.] 


THE  FLOOD.    PBELnCTSABY  BEMABKi 

1.  The  lAteraivre. — See  Com.  on  Matthew,  p.  6. 
The  present  work,  p.  119.  Walch.  :  BM.  Theoi.,  iii. 
O.100.  Da.nz:  "  Cniversal  lexicon,"  p.  918.  Wixee, 
Real  Lexicon,  article,  Xoah,  Herzog,  Real  Ency- 
efopeiia,  article,  A'>aA.  Kcktz:  ''History  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  I  p.  81.  Ksobkl,  p.  81.— [Article,  Dd- 
yigt,  KiTTo :  ''  Bib.  Encvc  "  roL  I  p.  542. — Article, 
l^oah.  Smith's  "Bib.  Diet."  voL  ii.,  p.  662.— T.  L.] 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Great  Flood  (b^2^) 
Lather  rendered  by  the  word  Sin-fiut,  or  Siad/ut. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  German  Bible  contains  still 
this  dt  algnation.  Through  a  misimderstanding  of  the 
expression  it  became  afterwards  Suitdflut.  Pischos 
in  the ''  Theological  Studies  and  Criticisms,"  1 834,  IIL 
Delitzsch,  p.  628.  In  old  German  the  word  tin  is 
found  only  at  the  banning  of  compoimds :  it  has 
tlie  meaning  ever,  everywhere,  eompUte.  For  exam- 
ple, tin-ffriin  means  ever-ffreen. 

2.  The  Sloriet  of  the  Flood  No  fact  of  SiMjred 
History  reflects  itself  in  a  more  universal  and  mani- 
fold manner  throughout  the  heathen  legendary  world 
than  the  Xoachic  flood.  Compare  here  the  copious 
•ccount  of  Li  CKKS :  •'  The  Traditions  of  the  Human 
Race,"  p  170 ;  also  Ksobel,  p.  75 ;  Delitzsch,  p. 
242  It  J  especially  interfc^ting  to  study  how  the 
different  nations  have  heaiJuni^d,  mythologized,  in 
Other  words,  nationalized  or  loealtjfd  the  sacred  and 
uuversal  tradition  (since  hj  tha  \aj  nature  of 


heathenism  the  patriarch  of  the  flood  belongs  to 
particular  nations  who  received  the  account  from, 
lum,  and  who  also  r^arded  him  as  their  national 
middle  point),  and  how  thej  have  confounded  it 
with  the  story  of  Paradise,  or  of  the  creative  days. 
From  this  comes  the  raried  deification  of  this  flood- 
patriarch.  Delitzsch  distinguishes,  1.  the  Wat  Asia- 
tic 8torii*s  of  the  flood.  The  Babylonian  flood  of 
Xisuthms :  "  the  last  of  the  ten  antedilarian  chiefs, 
as  given  by  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian story  of  the  victory  of  Pontus  OTer  Demarus, 
the  earth  sphere,  as  given  bv  Sanchoniathon." 
With  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  flood  he  compares 
the  narratiTe  of  the  flood  as  given  in  the  first  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  which,  in  its  grotmd  features,  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  bibli(»L  Next  "  the  Phry- 
<^'<2H  story  of  King  'Aivojcos  or  Nofvcucos  (that  is, 
Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who,  when  over  three  hundred 
years  old,  announced  the  flood,  and  prayed  with 
lamentation  for  his  people ;  with  which  are  connected 
coins  of  Apamea  of  the  times  of  Septimius  Severua, 
Macrinus,  and  Phih'p,  representing  a  floating  ark 
and  bearing  the  partial  inscription.  Nil."  So  alao 
the  Armenian^  which,  as  might  be  expected,  agrees 
in  its  locality  with  the  biblical  (XicoL  Damaseen., 
Strabo).  Then  a  Syrian  legend  of  which  Lcciai 
makes  mention  {J)e  Syra  Dea,  ch.  13).  2.  Eaal 
Asiatic  stories  of  the  flood.  The  Persian^  the  Chi. 
nese;  the  Indian  of  Menu,  to  whom  Vishnu,  taking 
the  form  if  a  fish,  announces  the  flood,  and  vboM 
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■hip,  drawn  by  this  fish,  lands  upon  Himarat.  It 
presents  itself  to  us  in  many  forms.  The  oldest, 
yet  the  latest  known  to  us,  is  the  story  in  ^atapatha- 
Brahmana(WEBKR,  "  Indian  Studies,"  1850).  Next  to 
that  is  the  story  in  Mah^bharata  (Bopp,  "Diluvium," 
1829),  and  in  the  Purina ;  its  latest  form  is  present- 
*d  in  the  Bhigavata-Purana  (ed.  Bournout.  1827), 
which,  according  to  Wilson,  does  not  go  back  of  the 
twelfth  century  after  Christ.  (In  respect  to  all  these 
forms  of  the  story,  see  Felix  Nate  :  La  Tradition 
Jndienne  du  Deluge,  Paiis,  1851.)  8.  Grecian  sto- 
ries of  the  flood.  "  In  the  first  place  the  story  of 
Ogyges  (Plato,  in  the  Itmceus,)*  and  the  more  en- 
larged account  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (first  in 
Pindar,  then  by  ApoUodorus,  brought  nearer  to  the 
bibUcal  account,  also  given  by  Plutarch,  Lucian, 
and  Ovid,f — both,  in  their  ground  features,  stories 
oi  one  and  the  same  flood,  but  wholly  Hellenized." 
4.  The  stories  of  the  people  who  were  outside  the 
commerce  or  intercourse  of  the  Old  World.  The  Cel- 
tic story  of  Dwyvan  and  Dwyvach,  who,  in  the  flood 
that  arose  from  the  outbreaking  of  the  sea  of  Llion, 
and  which  swallowed  up  all  men,  made  their  escape 
in  a  bare  boat  (without  sails),  and  again  peopled 
Britain.  More  remote  still,  the  flood-stories  of  the 
Mexicans,  of  the  island  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  of  the 
Peruvians,  of  the  races  on  the  upper  Orinoco,  of 
the  Tahitians,  and  other  insular  peoples  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands  Archipelago.  To  make  an  arrangement 
according  to  the  facts  narrated,  we  may  distinguish, 
1.  Stories  of  the  flood  which  identify  it  with  the  cre- 
ative catastrophes,  namely :  the  Germanic  story  of 
the  blood  of  the  slain  Ymer,  which  deluged  the  earth, 
and  destroyed  the  oldest  giant  race.  The  Persian 
Btory  of  the  rain  of  Zistar,  which  flooded  the  earth, 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  beasts  of  Ahriman.  The 
Chinese  story  of  Riuhoa  (Lucken,  p.  193 ;  see  on 
the  other  hand  Bunsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  61).  2.  Stories 
of  the  flood  in  which  the  Bible  flood  is  specifically 
and  distinctly  reflected,  such  as  the  Babylonian,  the 
Phrygian,  the  Indian,  the  Chinese  story  of  Jao,  the 
Celtic  stories  (Lucken,  p.  204).  3.  Stories  of  the 
flood  which  seem  to  connect  or  to  confound  it  with 
the  deluge  accounts  of  later  floods.  The  stories  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  (Lucken,  pp.  209, 196). 

[•  For  a  more  direct  and  significant  mention  by  Plato  of 
the  flood,  see  the  Dialogue,  De  Leyibus,  lib.  iii.  p.  677,  A.  B., 
where  he  supposes  that  there  may  have  been  many  such 
catastrophes  in  the  immense  past  tunc,  but  speaks  specially 
of  one  as  well  known — rav-rnv  Tr)v  rw  KATAKAY2MO  Trore 
ytvoyiivriv.  After  which  he  speculates  upon  the  condition 
of  those  who  may  have  escaped,  and  thcu  subsequent  cul- 
ture.—T.  L.] 

[t  The  description  of  Ovid  (although  he  takes  the  Greek 
names)  is  nearer  to  the  Scripture  account  than  that  of  I'in- 
dar  or  ApoUodorus,  iind  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  ac- 
cess to  other  traditional  sources,  Hebrew  perhaps,  or  Syrian. 
The  moial  ground  in  him  is  more  prominent  ;  and  the 
"righteous  mnn"  who  "found  grace"  is  brought  out  with 
a  clearer  emphasis — 

Non  lllo  melior  qaisqnam,  oee  amantlor  aqnl 
Vlr  fuit,  aut  ilia  metuentior  ulla  Deorum. 

Bis  manner,  too,  of  describing  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
and  the  becoming  visible  of  the  mountains,  is  strikingly  like 
that  of  the  Scripture*,  and  makes  it  not  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose that  he  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  HobrfW 

acoonnt,  and  its  graphic  language,  C"inn  "^IBXI  "X~il . 

.  »  -.      -     .        I . 

Flnmina  subsldant;  colles  exire  vid'tttur; 

Burffit  humus;  crescunt  Inca  dccreftcentibufi  undls; 

Pustqiie  diem  longam  nudata  cacumina  montium, 

••All  the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered." 
Ihe  liatin  poet  gives  the  same  optical  appearance,  though  in 
different  language  : 

Jamque  mare  et  iello«  noUam  discrlnien  habcbant ; 
(Imnia  poutiu  ereot;  deeraut  quoque  litoraponto.— T.  L.J 


In  the  submersion  of  the  island  Aclantic,  as  given  li 
Plato's  Tlmceus,  there  seems  to  be  reftected  likewise 
the  tradition  of  the  lost  Paradise,  la  respect  to  the 
facts  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter  stories 
compare  the  pamphlet  of  Unger,  entitled  "  Th« 
Sunken  Island  of  Atlantis."  Vienna,  1860.  The 
fundamental  view  here  indicates  revolutions  of  th<. 
earth,  upheavings  and  depressions  of  its  surfar^, 
whose  effect  is  also  of  importance  in  the  history  (/ 
the  Bible  deluge.  4.  Stories  of  floods  in  which  (at 
Bible  flood  forms  the  central  point,  towards  which 
all  traditions  and  legends  of  early  terrestrial  cata» 
trophes  flow  together,  and  in  which  the  original 
tiadition  cannot  always  be  separated  from  later 
modification  through  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
elements.  Interior  African  and  American,  or  iusulcf 
flood  stories.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
ethical  interpretation  of  the  flood,  according  to  wliL-h 
it  comes  as  a  judgment  upon  a  condemned  human 
race,  everywhere  prominently  appears  in  the  storie* 
of  the  deluge.  The  purest  copy  of  our  Bible  history 
is  given  in  the  Chaldaic  narrative  of  Berosus,  the 
ancient  priest  of  Bel,  about  260  years  before  Chrio* 
Xisuthrus,  the  last  of  the  ten  primitive  kings,  bel.eld 
in  a  dream  the  appearance  of  Cronos  (in  Giepl.:  the 
same  as  Bel  or  Baal),  who  announced  to  him,  that 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Dasio,  men  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  It  was  commanded  hitn  to 
write  down  all  the  sciences  and  inventions  of  man- 
kind, and  to  conceal  the  writings  in  Syparis,  the  city 
of  the  Sun ;  thereupon  he  was  to  build  a  ship,  and 
to  embark  on  the  same  with  all  his  companions,  kin- 
dred, and  nearest  friends ;  he  was  to  put  in  it  pro- 
visions and  drink,  and  to  take  with  him  the  animals, 
the  birds,  as  well  as  the  quadrupeds.  If  any  one 
should  ask  him  whereto  he  was  bound,  he  was  to 
answer:  To  the  gods;  to  implore  good  for  men. 
He  obeyed,  and  made  an  ark  five  stadia  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  put  together  what  was  command- 
ed, and  embarked  with  wife,  children,  and  kindred. 
As  the  flood  subsided,  Xisuthrus  let  fly  a  bird,  which, 
when  it  neither  found  nourishment  nor  place  to 
light,  returned  back  into  the  ark.  After  some  daya 
he  let  fly  another  bird  ;  this  came  back  with  slime 
upon  its  foot.  The  third  bird  sent  forth  never  re- 
turned. Then  Xisuthrus  perceived  that  land  was 
becoming  visible,  and  after  that  he  had  broken  an 
opening  in  the  ship,  he  sees  it  driven  upon  a  mount- 
ain, whence  he  descends  with  wife,  daughter,  and 
pilot,  and  when  he  had  saluted  the  earth,  built  an 
altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  disappeared. 
Those  who  were  left  in  the  ship,  when  they  saw  that 
Xisuthrus  did  not  return,  went  forth  to  seek  him,  and 
called  him  by  name.  Xisuthrus  was  seen  no  more, 
but  a  voice  sounded  from  the  air,  bidding  them  to 
fear  god,  and  telling  them  that  on  account  of  hia 
piety  he  had  been  taken  away  to  dwell  with  the  gods ; 
and  that  the  same  honor  was  given  to  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  pilot.  (This  disappearance  has  rela- 
tion to  his  deification,  or  probably  to  his  translation 
among  the  stars,  where  the  forms  of  the  waterman, 
the  young  woman,  and  the  carrier  (the  wagoner)  still 
present  themselves  to  us).  They  were  commancied 
to  return  back  to  Babylon,  where  it  was  appohited  to 
them  to  take  the  writings  from  Syparis,  and  impart 
the  knowledge  they  contained  to  men.  The  country  i 
where  they  found  themselves  was  Armenia.  In  re- 
spect to  the  ship,  which  had  landed  in  Armenia. 
Berosus  adds  that  there  was  still  a  portion  of  it  ou 
the  mountains  of  Kordyaer  (or  the  Kurdistan  mount 
ains)  in  Armenia,  i'rom  which  some  persons  cut  of 
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jneces.  took  them  to  their  houses,  and  useii  them  as 
tmolets  (according  to  Liicken).  Amid  all  the  simi- 
larity which  this  story  presents  to  the  Bible  history, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  mythological  coloring ;  for 
example,  in  the  huge  size  of  the  ark.  Just  as  little 
do  we  fail  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  history  of  Enoch. 
3.  The  Fad.  of  the  Flood  — The  narrative  of  the 
flood,  like  the  history  of  Paradise,  has  in  a  special 
measure  the  character  of  all  the  Bible  historic*— that 
M,  it  is  at  the  same  time  fact  and  symbol ;  and  it  is 
the  symbolical  significance  of  this  history  that  has 
formed  the  significant  expression  of  the  fact.  In  re- 
gard to  the  fact  itself,  the  view  is  rendered  in  a  high 
degree  difficult  by  reason  of  the  mingling  with  it  of 
the  following  representations,  resting  solely  on  the 
literal  interpretation  :  1.  the  supposition  that  the 
history  narrates  not  merely  the  extermination  of  the 
first  human  race,  and,  therefore,  the  overflowing  of 
the  earth  according  to  the  geographical  extension 
of  that  nee,  but  an  absolute  universal  submersion 
4^tlie  whole  earth  itself;  2.  the  idea  that  the  terres- 
trial relations  were  the  same  at  that  time  that  they 
are  now,  that  the  mountain  elevations  were  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  mountain  Ararat  was  just  as  high 
as  at  the  present  time ;  3.  that  the  branching  of  the 
animal  species  had  become  as  great  at  that  day  as  it 
is  now:  add  to  these  a  4th,  the  ignoring  of  every 
symbolical  imprint  in  the  representation.  As  to  what 
concerns  the  first  two  points,  it  is  argued  by  Ebrabd, 
for  example  ("  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  p.  73). 
that  .Vrarat  was  16,000  feet  high.  The  waters  stand 
fifteen  cubits  above  Ararit;  consequently  must  the 
wliole  earth  have  been  covend.  though  it  may  still 
remain  a  question  whether  ^ngle  peaks,  like  the 
Dhawalagiri,  might  not  have  projected  above  the 
water-surface  (in  a  literal  construction  of  the  text, 
tow-'ver,  such  a  doubt  cannot  remain),  since  a  bank- 
ing limitation  of  so  high  a  flood  would  be  inconceiv- 
able. This  conclusion  depends  upon  a  supposition 
wholly  uncertain,  namely,  that  the  peak  of  Ararat 
was  in  that  day  16,000  feet  high.  In  regard  to  the 
first  point,  the  remark  of  Xagelsbach  (Art.  "  Noah," 
Hkrzog's  Recd-Encydopedie)  coincides  wholly  with 
the  view  of  Delitzsch,  namely,  that  the  theological 
interest  does  not  demand  the  universality  of  the  flood 
in  itself^  but  only  the  universality  of  the  judgment 
tiiat  was  executed  by  it.  In  respect  to  the  second 
point,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  mountain  forma- 
tions of  the  earth  had  been,  indeed,  begun  in  the 
creative  period,  but  were  not  yet  fully  completed. 
The  history  of  the  deluge  is,  without  doubt,  the  his- 
tory of  a  catastrophe  in  which  the  terrain  of  the  earth 
experienced  important  modifications  thi-ough  the  co- 
operation of  fire.  The  deep  sinking  of  the  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Armenian  paradisaical  re- 
gion, which  is  denoted  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  might  alone 
have  brought  on  a  deluge  catastrophe  analogous  to 
that  which  must  have  had  a  connection  with  the  ruin 
of  the  legendary  island  of  Atlantis.  In  respect  to  the 
third  representation,  the  Darwin  theory  of  the  pro- 
gres^ve  origin  of  races,  though  in  itself  imtenable, 
doos  nevertheless  contain  an  indication  of  the  truth 
that  the  countless  unfolding  of  organic  memberships 
in  the  animal  life  goes  back  to  great  individud  anti- 
tjpea,  as  sdence  theoretically  sets  forth.  For  each 
■pecies,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  a  ground  type 
Id  the  ark,  out  of  which  all  varieties  of  the  same 
have  proceeded.  In  respect  to  the  fourth  false  repre- 
sentation, which  confounds  the  style  of  the  Holy 
Histo-j  with  the  notarial  expression  of  a  worldly 
pragmatism,  we  refer  to  the  lutrodaclioo. 


On  the  side  of  the  mythologizing  of  the  Idngf 
history  there  are  similar  untenable  representation! 
that  call  for  remark.  1.  The  apprehension  in  respect 
to  the  possibiUty  of  building  the  ark.  It  is  histori 
cally  established  that,  at  all  Untes,  a  necessity  fun 
damentally  perceived,  has,  under  the  guidance  of 
God,  brought  to  discovery  the  helps  required  for  the 
accomplishment.  Necessity  learns  to  pray,  learns  tc 
build.  2.  The  diflBculty  of  assembling  such  a  multi- 
tode  of  beasts  in  the  ark.  In  reply  to  this,  allusioa 
has  been  made  to  the  instinct  of  animals,  which,  in  ■ 
presentiment  of  natural  catastrophe,  seek  an  asylum, 
sometimes,  almost  in  violation  of  their  natural  hab- 
its. Birds,  in  a  storm,  fly  to  the  ships ;  wolves  com* 
into  the  villages,  etc  3.  The  difficulty  of  the  animal 
provisioning.  Answer :  This  would  be  of  least  weight 
in  respect  to  animals  like  those  of  the  marmot  and 
badger  species,  whose  winter  torpor  in  the  easiest 
manner  keeps  them  through  the  wintry  storm-period. 
But  the  deluge,  in  like  manner,  supposes,  in  the 
main,  a  sliunbering,  dead-like  transition  from  the 
old  existence  into  the  new.  Darkness,  the  roaring 
and  rockiiig  of  the  waters  in  so  peculiar  a  manner, 
must  bring  on  a  benumbing  torpor,  and,  in  the  case 
of  many  animals,  a  winter  sleep,  whereby  the  feed- 
ing would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  The  ground 
ideas  of  the  deluge  history  are  as  high  above  the 
popular  representations  on  the  right,  as  they  are  be- 
yond the  scholastic  thinking  on  the  left  They  may 
be  r^arded  as  something  like  the  following :  1.  At 
the  moment  when  the  first  human  race,  through  the 
commingling  of  an  angel-like  elevation  of  the  Sethic 
line  with  the  demonic  corruption  of  the  Cainitic,  is 
ripe  for  judgment,  there  is  a  corresponding  catis- 
trophe,  having  its  ground  in  the  earth's  develop- 
ment, forming  an  echo  to  the  creation  catastrophes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  imposed  by  God  as  a  judgment 
doom  upon  that  human  corruption.  2.  The  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  a  pious  patriarch,  in  whom  there  is 
concentrated  the  heart  of  the  old  world's  piety,  takes 
into  its  belief  not  only  the  revelation  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment,  but  also  the  deliverance  which  out  of 
that  judgment  is  to  go  forth  for  this  world  itself  as 
represented  in  his  person,  and  in  his  family,  whilst  it 
denotes  thereby  the  pn^ress  of  faith  in  revelation, 
from  the  assurance  of  salvation  in  the  other  woiW 
(which  Enoch  already  had),  to  the  confidence  of  sal- 
vation in  this.  S.  The  inspiring  of  necessity  teaches 
him,  under  the  divine  guidance,  to  build  an  ark, 
which,  in  its  commencement,  is  to  be  a  preaching  of 
repentance  to  the  cotempor.iries  of  the  builder,  but 
which,  in  its  completion,  is  distinguished  neither  by 
oar  nor  helm,  but  only  by  its  great  spaciousuej's  and 
water-tight  construction.  4.  In  this  use  of  the  ark, 
as  a  common  asylum,  the  instincts  of  the  beasts  act 
in  harmony  with  the  prophetic  presentiment  of  chosea 
men,  whilst  the  rest  follows  through  God's  care  aui 
a  peculiar  success.  5.  The  history  of  the  flood  is  aa 
Sro^  \tynu.fvoi'  in  the  world's  history,  analogous  to 
the  creation  of  Adam,  the  birth  and  history  of  Christ, 
and  the  future  history  of  the  world's  end.  Even 
BrssKs  (ii.  p.  63)  affirms,  in  general,  the  historical- 
ness  of  the  biblical  tradition. 

Therefore  is  this  unparalleled  fact  in  the  tighest 
degree  symbolic  or  ideal,  whilst  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  typical  prophecy.  1.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  in  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea ;  2.  a  prophecy  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  through  the  washi  3g  of  baptism 
(1  Pet.  iiL  21);  S.  •  prophecy  )f  the  deliverance  of 
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the  congregation  of  Christ,  at  the  world's  end,  out 
of  the  tire-flood  of  the  world  i  judgment.  The  ark 
is  especially  reflected  in  tho  ark  of  Moses,  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  which  w  'S  carried  through  the 
Jordan,  in  the  household  of  the  church,  and  in  ihe 
congregation  of  faith  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Kno- 
bel  thinks  tliat  in  tlie  narration  before  us  there  is 
to  be  recognized  an  Elohistic  foundation  which  the 
Jehovist  must  have  elaborated,  not  without  a  con- 
tradiction of  its  fundamental  ground.  Thus  the  de- 
BCripiion  of  the  corrnpiion,  in  ch.  vi.  11,  12,  he 
Bays,  doe*  not  agree  with  the  Jehovist,  who  repre- 
sents the  wickedness  in  human  life  as  having  com- 
menced at  a  much  earlier  day.  As  though  the  origin 
of  evil  and  an  incurable  corruption  were  not  two 
difitiiict  grades  !  So,  according  to  the  Jehovist,  it  is 
(as  Knobel  would  have  it)  that  the  human  life-period 
after  the  flood  sinks  down  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years — an  idea  that  rests  upon  a  fiilse  interpreta- 
tion. Moreover,  it  would  seem  not  to  agree  with  the 
ground-scripture,  that  of  many  kinds  of  beasts  Noah 
took  more  than  a  pair  (ch.  vii.  2,  8,  8).  Knobel 
supposes,  therefore,  that  the  special  enlargement 
was  a  contradiction  to  the  more  general  appoint- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  fact  itself,  says  Knobel: 
Unanswerable  are  the  questions,  how  Noah  came  to 
expect  the  great  flood,  and  was  led  to  the  building 
of  the  ark.  So  also  would  it  be  incapable  of  an 
answer,  how  at  any  time  one  could  attain  to  a  pro- 
phetic prevision.  The  question  he  regards  as  still 
more  difficult  to  answer:  "How  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  such  a  structure," — that  is,  such  a  great 
quadrangular  box.  Further :  "  How  he  got  the 
beasts  in  his  power?"  Experience  shows,  that  in 
extraordinary  catastrophes  of  nature,  the  wildest 
animals  take  refuge  with  men.  Lastly:  "How  could 
they  all,  together  with  the  necessary  provisioning 
for  a  whole  year,  find  room  in  the  ark  V "  This 
point  carries  us  back  to  a  primitive  time,  when,  as 
yet,  the  species  were  comparatively  less  divided,  and 
to  a  stormy  death  of  nature,  which  intensified  to  its 
most  extreme  degree  the  phenomenon  of  the  winter's 
sleep ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  point,  that  to  the  sym- 
bolical expression  there  is  needed  only  the  general 
fact  of  the  saving  of  the  animnl  world,  along  with 
man,  by  means  of  the  ark.  When  Eijrard  admits 
that  possibly  the  highest  mountain-peaks  may  have 
projected  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  del- 
uge, it  would  allow  the  consequence  of  an  Alpine 
fauna  existing  outside  of  the  ark.  The  point  mainly 
in  view  is  the  destiuction  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
saving  of  the  Noachian  family,  in  the  deluge.  Not- 
withstanding his  objections,  Knobel  supposes  an 
actual  ground  of  fact  in  the  narration,  even  as  an 
after-piece  to  the  great  earth  revolutions  of  the  crea- 
tive period  (p.  78).  This  last  point  of  view  carries 
us  beyond  the  supposition  of  mere  partial  historical 
inundations.  A  concussion  of  the  earth  permits  the 
conclusion  that  a  displacement  occurred  in  its  conti- 
nental relations,  whence  there  might  have  arisen  a 
deluge  of  a  very  wide  character,  without  our  having 
to  assume  a  corresponding  inundation  of  the  whole 
earth's  surface.  Stormy  deluges  do  not  obey  the 
law  of  standing  waters.  Such  a  deluge  might  have 
passed  over  the  whole  inhabited  part  of  the  earth, 
without  making  a  like  height  of  water  as  standing 
over  the  whole  sphere. 

"  The  ground?,"  remarks  Delitzsch,  '*  on  which 
the  Thora  (the  Pentateuch)  dwells  so  emphatically 
upon  tlie  flood,  consist  in  their  significancy  for  the 
history  of  God's  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  history 


of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  particular.  Th« 
flood  is  an  act  of  deepest  significance,  whether  re 
garded  as  one  of  judgment  or  of  salvation.  It  is  a 
common  judgment,  making  an  incision  in  history  so 
deep  and  so  wide,  of  such  force  and  universality 
that  nothing  can  be  compared  with  it  but  the  final 
judgment  at  the  extreme  limit  of  this  h  orld's  history. 
But  the  act  of  judgment  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  act 
of  salvation.  The  sin-deluge  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
grace-deluge,*  and  so  far  a  type  of  holy  baptism 
(1  Pet.  iii,  21),  and  of  life  rising  out  of  death; 
therefore  it  i.«,  that  old  ecclesiastical  art  was  so  (bnd 
of  distinguishing  chapels  of  burial  by  a  representa- 
tion of  it.  The  destruction  has  in  view  tlie  preserva 
tion,  the  drowning  has  in  view  the  purification,  the 
death  of  the  human  race  has  in  view  the  new  birth  ; 
the  old  corrupted  earth  is  buried  in  the  flood  of 
water,  that  out  of  this  grave  there  may  emerge  a  new 
world.  In  this  way  Ararat  points  to  Sinai.  The 
covenant  of  Elohim,  which  God  then  made  with  the 
saved  holy  seed,  and  with  the  universal  nature,  pointa 
to  the  covenant  of  Jehovah." 

4.  T/ie  Geological  Effects  of  the  Deluge. — In 
earlier  times,  the  traces  of  earth  revolutions  that 
took  place  in  the  creative  days  (for  example,  the 
mountain  formations,  the  shells  on  the  highest  hills, 
and  similar  phenomena)  were  brought  forth  as  proofs 
of  the  flood.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  must  now 
be  laid  aside  by  those  who  would  reconcile  revela- 
tion with  science.  Neither  can  the  assumption  be 
proved,  that  it  rained  for  the  first  time  in  the  flood, 
and  that,  with  the  change  in  the  atmosphere,  human 
life  suddenly  sunk  in  its  duration,  nor  the  supposi- 
tion  that  at  that  time  a  sudden  transformation  took 
place  in  the  animal  woild,  or  that  new  animals  were 
originated.  The  following  suppo>itions,  however, 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  safely  entertained: 
1.  As  the  great  flood  denoted  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  so  also  must  it  have  done  in  the  life  of  the 
earth ;  and  through  this  epoch  the  giant-like  in  the 
human  natural  powers  seems  to  have  been  moder- 
ated, whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  development  in  the 
earth's  life  becomes  more  conformable  to  law.  2.  The 
historical  indications  and  signs  of  great  changes  in 
the  earth's  surface,  such  as  volcanic  mountain  forma- 
tions, surface  transformations  (Caspian  Sea,  and  island 
Atlantis,  for  example),  may  be  conneced,  in  some 
special  measure,  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  flood. 
3.  The  flood  in  itself  may,  perhaps,  have  been  par- 
tial (see  F.  Pfaff,  "  The  Creative  History,"  p.  646), 
but  the  earth-crisis,  on  which  it  was  conditioned, 
must  have  been  universal.  With  the  opening  of 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  stands  the  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  in  polar  contrast.  An  extraop» 
dinary  rain-storm  and  fall  of  water  over  the  Noachian 
earth-circle,  was  probably  conditioned  by  an  extra- 
ordinary evaporation  in  other  regions  of  the  globe. 
This  must  have  been  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
congelation  on  the  same  side.  Does  the  "  ice-period," 
the  period  of  the  wandering  boulders,  stand  in  any 
relation  to  this  ?  As  an  earth-crisis,  the  flood  wai 
probably  univer<»aL 


EXEGETIOAL  USTD  ORITIOl.i* 

1.  Noah  and  his  House,  in  contract  with  tlie  Co» 
temporaries  of  Noah  (ch.  vi.  9-1 1).    The  history  that 

[•  Iian^e  tells  us  (see  p.  293),  that  SGndflul  did  not  origlnK 
ally  mean  in  German  a  sin-deluge,  but  there  is  no  other  re» 
dering  that  will  preserve  his  intended  contragt.— T.  Ii.l 


CHAP.  VI.  9—YlL  9. 
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Ibllows  is  distingnished  by  the  name  Tholedotb,  or 
(Jenenitiona  of  Xoah.  For  Xoah  is  not  only  the  last 
of  the  Sethic  patriarchs,  as  the  end  of  the  antedilu- 
fian  period ;  he  is,  moreover,  the  first  of  the  new, 
through  the  patriarchal  line  that  goes  on  in  Shem, 
and,  in  this  representition,  is  he  also  a  type  of  the 
future  Christ,  the  finisher  of  the  old,  the  author  of 
the  new,  worid.  In  a  typical  sense,  Noah  is  the 
Beeond  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  as  Christ,  the 
Man  from  Heaven,  is  such  in  a  real  sense  (1  Cor.  xt.). 
As  a  continuer  of  the  old  time,  Foah  is  virtually  a 
repetition  of  Adam  ;  as  a  b^nne  of  the  new  time, 
he  is  a  type  of  Christ.  He  was  a  righteous  man. 
According  to  Knobel,  the  author  (of  this  account  of 
the  flood)  knew  nothing  of  any  fall  of  Adam.  One 
might  deduce  a  like  conclusion  from  Luke  in  his  ac- 
count of  2jacharias  and  Elisabeth  (ch.  L  6).  But 
evidently  the  righteousness  here  meant  is  that  which 
represents  him  as  justified  in  view  of  the  judgment 
of  the  flood,  by  reason  of  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7). 
Therefore  was  the  explanation  added :  he  was  C^^H . 
guiltless,  perfect,  blameless  among  his  cotempora- 
ries  who  perished  in  the  judgment.  The  ground  of 
this  was:  he  walked  with  God  as  Enoch  did.  That 
he  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  is  here 
agiiin  related,  as  in  ch.  v.  32,  because  in  them  the 
continuance  of  a  new  race  is  secured ;  with  Noah, 
therefore,  must  his  family  also  be  saved.  But,  more- 
over, to  Noah,  and  his  house,  there  is  formed  a  con- 
trast in  the  race  of  his  time,  and  in  the  old  form  of 
the  earth  that  had  been  corrupted  by  it. — Ver.  5.  To 
represent  the  "wickedness  of  man,  our  text  goes  fur- 
ther, and  expresses  the  mcurable  perdition  of  the  old 
earth  itself,  as  having  been  produced  by  it.  It  was 
utterly  corrupt,  in  that  it  wa-;  filled  with  wickedness, 
acts  of  violence,  and  pride.  But  it  was  corrupt  be- 
fore the  eye  of  God  in  its  most  manifest  form,  so 
that  its  judgment  was  imperatively  demanded. — 
And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  lo. — De- 
litzsch  correctly  points  out  the  contrast  of  these 
words  to  ch.  i.  31.  "  Everything  stood  in  sharpest 
contradiction  with  that  good  state  which  God  the 
creator  had  established."  God's  looking  (or  seeing) 
denotes  a  final  se;itence.  The  earth  was  incurably 
corrupt  because  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,  that 
is,  its  normal  way  of  life,  upon  the  corrupted  earth. 
Herein  lies  the  indication,  that  as  men  grew  wild  and 
savage,  the  animal  world  also  threatened  to  become 
wild.  If,  however,  we  suppose,  with  Delitzsch,  an 
universal  corruption  of  the  animal  world,  whence 
could  Noah  have  taken  the  good  specimens  for  his 
ark  ?  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  concluded,  from  ch.  ii. 
4,  that  men,  in  their  greediness  for  flesh,  cut  out 
pieces  from  the  yet  Uving  animal.  According  to 
Knobel,  the  text  denotes  the  beasts,  inasmuch  as 
they  originally  lived  upon  vegetables,  but  now  had 
partly  degenerated  into  flesh-eaters.  This,  however, 
would  be  all  the  same  as  introducing  a  representa- 
tion iuto  the  text,  just  as  Delitzsch  maintains,  that 
the  eating  of  flesh  had  not  yet  been  permitted.  Keil 
understands  the  words  in  question  as  referring  gen- 
erally to  men  only.  Thereby,  however,  there  ia 
loosened  that  organic  connection  of  man,  beast,  and 
earth,  on  which  the  text  lays  stress.  More  correct 
Is  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  the  words  "  all  flesh : " 
humanity  had  become  flesh  (ver.  3). 

2.  TJie  Announcement  of  the  Judgment,  and  the 
Direction  for  the  Building  of  the  Ark  (vers.  13-22). 
—And  Grod  said  to  NoaH — The  revelation  of  the 
divine  displeasure  with  the  human  race,  which  ap- 
pears first,  ver.  3,  as  a  conditional  and  veiled  threat- 


ening of  judgment  with  the  granting  of  a  space  foi 
repentance,  and  which,  in  its  second  utterance,  ha« 
already  become  a  resolution  to  destroy  the  human 
race  (ver.  7),  becomes  here  an  absolute  announce^ 
ment  of  approaching  doom.  There  had,  perhaps, 
been  previous  revelations,  in  the  form  of  a  preaching 
of  repentance,  made  by  other  patriarchs  (such  aa 
Methuselah  and  Lamech),  as  they,  one  after  the 
other,  left  the  world.  These  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tended in  time ;  but  now  are  they  all  concentrated 
id  the  one  revelation  made  to  Noah.  With  thia 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  connected  the  promise 
that  Noah  and  his  family  should  be  saved.  Aa 
God's  acts  of  deliverance  are  connected  in  time  with 
his  acta  of  judgment  (since  his  judgments  are  evei 
separations  of  the  godly  from  the  ungodly,  and,  in 
this  sense,  salvations  and  deliverances),  so  also  ar« 
the  revelation-^  of  judgment  at  the  same  time  revela- 
tions of  deliverance,  and  the  faith  of  the  elect  which 
corresponds  to  them  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  a 
faith  in  judgment  and  a  faith  in  salvation. — The  end 
of  aU  flesh. — An  expression  which  strongly  conveya 
tlie  idea,  that  the  positive  judgment  of  God  is  indi- 
cated through  a  judgment  immanent  in  the  corruption 
of  men.  The  self-abandonment  in  this  corruption, 
the  clearly  visible  end  of  the  same,  is  so  fearfully  de- 
picted, that  the  positive  end  which  God  is  about  to 
impose  takes  the  appearance,  not  of  a  judgment 
merely,  but  of  redress.  Still  is  the  first  conception 
the  predominant  one,  as  appears  from  the  expression 
which  tells  us  that  God  saw  the  end,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  world's  corruption  (Keil). — Is  filled  with 
violence  through  them  (Lange  rendei-s  more  cot- 
rectly,  from  their  faces  or,  before  them.  Vulg., 
a  facie  eorum).  As  it  is  said,  in  immediate  conneo- 
tion,  '^^  before  the  face  of  God"  we  hold  it  unsatisfac- 
tory here  to  render  crfisn  from  them,  or  through 
them.  The  flood  of  wickedness  that  comes  up  before 
God's  face  goes  out  from  their  face ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
wickedness  openly  perpetrated ;  the  moral  judgment, 
the  conscience,  goes  utterly  out  in  the  direct  bfhold- 
ing  and  approbation  of  evU. — I  wiU  destroy  them 
with  the  earth. — Destruction  as  set  against  cor- 
ruption (1  Cor.  V.  5).  The  earth  as  suoh  can,  indeed, 
suffer  no  penal  destruction.  .\s  one  with  man,  the 
destruction  becomes  to  it  a  total  destruction,  which 
comes  upon  men  along  with  tlieir  earth.  And  so  in 
the  renewal  of  himianity  must  the  earth  also  receive 
a  renovation  of  its  form. — Make  thee  an  ark.— 
An  indication  of  the  mode  of  salvation,  in  which  he 
himself  nmst  co-operate.  Baumgarten :  "  He  must 
be  not  only  the  preserved,  but  also  the  preserver." 
n^Pl ,  according  to  Delitzsch,  probably  (if  the  word 
is  Shemitic),  from  Z'n  —  -IX,  to  be  hollow.*    Chal- 

[*  The  etymology  of  Delitzsch  cannot  be  sustained,  u 
no  such  formation  can  be  grammaticaUy  made  from  ""S  . 
The  reasons  Rodiger  pvea  for  its  Egyptian  origin  are  ia- 
conclusive,  and  if  something  like  it  csLited  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian, that  would  not  prove  that  it  had  not  come  into  i:  from 
the  still  older  language  of  Shem  and  Xoah.  Fuerst  regard* 
it  £is  Shemitic,  from  n^ri ,  to  which  he  gives  the  sense  «^ 
eavare,  hence  heilmenesa  and  capacity — cognate  to  the  LatiA 
tuha.  takema.  Kimchi  makes  it  from  ;n ,  but  this  is  n<rt  it 
all  easy.  The  word  is  doubtless  the  one  used  !  t  the  i  inaA, 
— a  peculiar  archaic  term  for  a  very  unusual  ■::jing,  likt 
S^aiS  ,  the  term  for  the  flood  itself^— though  afterwardt 
transferred  to  any  smaller  vessel.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
wou'd  be  ever  lost,  or  another  used  for  it  by  way  of  tran*. 
lation,  in  any  subsequent  version  of  the  tradition.    It  might 

be  conjectured  to  be  cognate  to  the  Syriac  ^£2_^ ,  rt'lttm. 
davit,    rupamatavU  (Heb.    7i'!S\    or   the    Arabic    I  o  ]£* 
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daic,  NP'S'^ri,  Sept.  Ki^airds,  Vulg.  area  (other 
meanings  see  in  Dclitzsclil  Keil  and  RofHger  con- 
jecture that  the  word  la  of  Egyptian  origin.  So 
Knobel :  "  In  Kgyptian,  boat  is  called  tept."  It  is 
likewise  used  of  the  small  ark  in  which  Moses  was 
naved  (but  which  in  the  Septnagint  is  rendered 
diBts  or  ^L^ri. — Of  gopher-wood  [Lange,  resinous 
wood].  Hieronymus:  liffna  bituminata.  "Proba- 
bly, cypress-wood."  Keil  ("'S>,  cognate  to  "iE3  and 
Kvirdt>t(rffoi). — Rooms  shalt  thou  make  [Lange, 
cells]. — Properly  in  cells,  as  cells  (literally,  nests — 
litile  cabins),  or  cell-containing. — With  pitch. — 
Sept.  a.n<paATns,  Vulg.  bitumen. — And  this  is  which 
(what)  thou  shalt  make  it. — "  The  most  probable 
BUfiposition  is,  that  the  ark  was  built,  not  in  the  form 

01  a  ship,  but  afier  the  manner  of  a  box,  without 
keel,  with  a  flat  deck,  more  like  a  four-sided  moving 
house  than  a  ship,  since  it  was  destined  not  for  sail- 
ing, but  only  for  floating  upon  the  water.  Thus 
regarded,  the  measures  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits 
broad,  and  30  cubits  high,  give  a  groiuid-surface 
of  15,000  cubits  square,  and  a  cubical  content  of 
450,000  cubits  solid,  taking  the  usual  measure  of  the 
cubit  (Deut.  ill.  11),  as  the  length  from  the  elbow 
to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  or  about  18  inch- 
es." Keil.  Knobel  remarks:  "The  building  sur- 
passes in  magnitude  the  greatest  ships-of-the-line. 
Its  arrangement,  however,  according  to  experiments 
made  in  Holland,  would  be  found  in  harmony  with 
its  design."  In  the  year  1609,  at  Hoom,  in  Holland, 
the  Netherlandish  Meniionite,  P.  Jansen,  produced 
the  model  of  a  vessel  after  the  pattern  of  the  ark, 
only  in  smaller  proportions,  whereby  he  proved,  that 
although  it  was  not  appropriate  for  a  ship-model,  it 
was  well  adapted  for  floating,  and  would  carry  a 
cargo  greater  by  one  third  than  any  other  form  of 
like  cubical   content*    See  Delitzsch,  p.   250. — 

elatiu  fuit  supra  aquam,  were  it  not  that  the  change  of 

2  foi  B  is  so  very  rare  a  thing  in  HeVirew,  although  thi'y 

arc  letters  of  the  same  organ.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace 
it  10  any  Hebrew  root  afterwards  in  common  u£e;  but  that 
the  word  is  Shemitic,  is  i-endercd  almost  certain  from  its 
King  8P  constant  in  all  the  branches  of  that  family.  Thus 
the  Chaldaic  xniST  (the  Targum  word  for  nZR),  the 

Arabic  y,  ,^1  ^ .  .^thiopic  i"l'T,  and  even  the  Maltese 

tebut.    The  Syriac  Version,  instead  of  the  old  Shemitic  root, 

,06..  i"    *■ 

uses  \  Za£UC  i  or  f  ^OAX ,  which  is  simply  the  Oreek 

■i/3uT0f  Oescnius  regards  the  word  as  Shemitic,  though  he 
expresfK'  somv  doubt  at^out  it. — T.  L.] 

*  [The  difiBculty  which  some  have  in  respect  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  ark,  and  the  greatn'ss  of  the  work,  arises  from 
overlooking  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  sti-ucture,  the 
length  of  time  allowed,  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
fabricatoi-s,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  materials, 
which,  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  may  1  ave  exi:>ted  in  abundance 
In  their  near  vicinity.  Four  men  of  ))rimitivc  gigantic 
■trenpth,  to  whom  the  architects  of  Stonohenge,  the  raisers 
of  Cyflopcan  walls  (structures  found  in  Greece  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which,  to  our  modem  eyes,  seem  almost 
superhuman),  the  lifters  and  drawers  of  the  immense  stones 
of  the  pyramids,  and  the  diggers  of  the  deep  granite  caverns 
of  Upper  Egypt,  were  junior  and  inleiior, — four  such  men 
(to  say  nuthing  now  of  any  other  probable  helj )  with  iron 
tools,  simple  perhaps,  j'et  well  adapted  to  cutting,  splitting, 
and  he«  ing  (see  Gen.  iv.  22^  and  surrounded  by  forests  of 
the  gopher-pine,  fiiin  and  durable,  yet  light  and  easy  for 
working— could  cci"tainly  have  built" such  an  ark  in  much 
less  time  than  is  allowed  for  it  In  the  Scripture.  It  is  noth- 
ing incredible,  nothing  even  strange,  that  they  should  have 
laid  such  a  flooring,  300  cubits  long  (ibO  feet),  and  50  wide, 
Kid  that  they  should  have  raised  upon  it  walls  and  a  roof  30 
cubits  high,— that  they  should  have  strengthened  the  whole 
with  wedges,  spikes,  and  girding  timbers  (see  the  construc- 
Urn  >f  triysses'  Schedia,  Odys.  v.  243-261), 


A  window  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark.— ".ni 

not  in  the  roof  (Kosenmiiller  and  others),  but  a  light 
opening  (C^"i?7S,  dual,  a  double  light)-  see  ch.  viii 
6.  Baumgarten  supposes  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  light-opening  of  a  cubit's  breadih,  extending 
above  the  whole  upper  length  of  the  ark ;  Knobel 
and  Keil,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  window 
was  fixed  on  the  side,  to  the  extent  of  a  culiit,  undet 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Then,  indeed,  according  to 
Tuch,  would  only  one  cabin  have  received  light,  per- 
haps that  of  Noah ;  at  all  events,  only  the  highest 
story  would  have  had  a  dim  twilight.  We  suppose, 
therefore,  with  Baumgarten,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  light-opening  in  the  deck,  which  was  continued 
through  the  diffeient  stories.  Against  the  rain  and 
the  water  dashing,  must  this  opening  have  been 
closed  in  some  way  by  means  of  some  transparent 
substance ;  for  which  purpose  a  trellis,  or  lattice- 
work, would  not  have  bein  sufficient.  The  expres- 
sion "  to  a  cubit,"  denotes  also  precaution.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  take 
ins  collectively,  as  is  done  by  Gesenius  and  the 
Syriac,  and  to  fancy  a  number  of  Hght  apertures, 
although  it  might  be  tl^at  one  light-opening  in  the 
deck  could  be  divided  into  a  number  of  light-open- 
ings for  the  interior.* — The  door  of  the  ark.— 

makingit  like  a  large  dry-dock  rather  than  aship— and  then 
have  rendered  it  water-tight  by  a  copious  use  of  the  n  'sin 
and  bitumen  that  abounded  in  that  region.  What  is  Ihcie 
incredible  in  it,  or  even  strange,  we  say!  Add  to  this  the 
considerations  mentioned  by  Lange,  the  feeling  of  necessity, 
the  conviction  of  a  divine  impulse,  together  with  the  in- 
creased vigor  that  ever  comes  fiom  the  consciousness  ol  a 
great  wcrk,  and  the  difficulties  which  at  first  aj.jjcar  so  start- 
ling are  immediately  diminished,  If  they  do  not  wlioUy  dis- 
appear. 

There  is  more  foice  in  the  objection  arising  from  the 
stowage  of  the  aik,  if  we  take  the  common  estimate  of  the 
animals.  But  here,  agjiin,  everything  depends  upon  the 
theory  with  which  we  stai-t.  I'liroughcut  the  account  the 
several  alls,  as  already  remarked  in  the  text-notes,  1  ecome 
universal  or  spec  ific,  widen  or  contract,  according  to  our  pre- 
judgment of  the  universality  or  partiality  of  the  flood  itself. 
See  remarks  on  this  in  the  Excurus,  p.  318. 

Had  the  nai-rator  been  more  guaided  and  specific  in  his 
language,  it  would  have  justly  impaired  his  credit.  It  woUid 
have  been  an  affectation  of  knowledge  he  could  not  have 
possessed.  In  giving  his  divine  convictions,  as  derived  fi<  m 
visions,  or  in  any  other  manner,  he  presents  them  accor  ing 
to  his  conceptions  as  dependent  on  his  knowledge  of  things 
around  him.  Greater  care  in  his  language  would  have 
looked  like  distrust  in  himself— like  an  anticipation  r,f  ca\il, 
and  an  attempt  to  get  credit  for  accuracy.  And  this  is  the 
peculiar  chanicter  of  the  narrative.  I'reciee  is  it  even  to 
minuteness  in  things  that  fall  directly  within  the  observa- 
tions of  sense ;  here  the  narrator  gives  us  numbers,  dates, 
and  even  cubits  of  measurement ;  whilst  he  is  general,  even 
to  the  appearance  of  hyperbole,  in  what  was  l)eyona  such 
range.  It  is  the  chai-aeteristic  of  a  truthful  style, — that  is, 
truthful  to  the  com^eption  and  the  emotion.— T.  L,] 

*  [In  interpreting  the  expression,  "  to  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above,  nby^blS  Hi^rpi  nax  bxl,  much  de- 
pends on  getting  the  right  sense  of  the  preposition,  or  ad- 
verb, nb?13bl3  .  The  Hebrew  language,  so  tense  in  other 
parts  of  speech,  rejoices  in  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
ruple forma  of  its  particles.  Thus,  P5  upon,  7?  13  abort, 
Tiivc  with  local  n  ,  upward,  nby  123  to  upward,  or  to  nhovf^ 
nhT'ch'Q  fr(m  above  to  above.  Thus,  in  Gen.  vii.  20,  1~:a 
ClCn  the  waters  prevailed  T^bsxib^  from  higher  to  hijh' 
er,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit  of  the  flood, 
or  in  the  other  direction,  as  in  Jcsh.  iii.  13,  IG.  There  is  an 
exactness  here  which  is  not  to  be  disregarded  :  frtmi  thtf  ear* 
of  the  ark  up  toward  the  ridge  of  its  roof,  thou  shalt  Jmish  it 
to  a  cubit ;  that  is,  leaving  a  cubit  uv/miehcd,  open,  or  un- 
closed. There  is  also  an  emphasis  in  the  Piel  verb  HJ?  I  n  , 
especially  if  we  regard  its  objective  pronoun  as  icfeniug  to 
the  ark  itself,  or  the  roof  of  the  ark.  Ihou  shalt  make  it 
complete,  all  except  a  cubit  space  which  was  to  be  loft.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  vacant  ;ubit  could  be  i> 
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Here  can  only  be  meant  an  entrance  which  was  after- 
wards closed',  and  only  opened  again  at  the  end  of 
the  flood.  And  since  there  were  three  stories  of  the 
wk,  the  wonl  is  to  be  understood,  perhaps,  of  three 
entrances  capable  of  being  closed,  and  to  which  there 
would  have  been  constructed  a  way  of  access  from 
the  outside  on  the  outside.  "Is  it  held  that  so 
•olossal  a  structure  as  the  ark  would  have  been  im- 
practicable in  this  very  early  time;  the  objection 
may  be  met  with  the  answer,  tlat  some  of  the  most 
gigantic  structures  belong  to  ui  immemorial  anti- 
quity." Baumgarteo  (compare  also  Keil,  p.  93  ; 
Deutzsch,  p.  25u).— And  behold  I,  even  I,  »m  , 
bringing. — ^Xoah  must  make  the  ark,  for  He,  Jeho-  , 

the  side,  or  at  the  eave.  In  the  other  way  we  get  the  idea  | 
which  would  seem  to  be  riven  by  Aben  Ezra,  that  "  the 
loof  of  the  ark  was  triangular,  c:^I."Q  T^  »"12 ,  (that  is,  in 
hs  section)  with  a  sharp  top,  nn  1tJX"l*.,  and  so  also  its 
corners  or  angles,  "ITiriSjTi;  ,  so  that  it  could  not  turn  up- 
side down  (^anrn  itb),  whilst  its  door  was  on  one  side." 
Thar  is,  the  roof  was  not  flat,  but  made  bv  two  planes,  more 
or  less  ii:clined.  "  To  a  cubit  shalt  thou  £iiish  it."  That  is, 
h  was  to  be  left  ox>en  (or  unfinished)  ou  the  ridge,  to  the 
breadth  of  a  cubit  extending  the  whole  length.  This  was 
the  ~nS  (Zoliar),  a  word  whose  strong  primary  sense  is 
Ughl,  splendor,  the  ligfd  of  heaven,  or  of  the  meridian  sun ; 
like  the  similar  Arabic  words,  f\y^  ,  or  f^L^^  •  So  it 
was  emphatically  to  the  ark.  Their  l^ht  was  from  above. 
This  in  21  showed  the  open  sky,  or  heaven,  through  its 
whole  length,  like  a  meridian  line,  and  this  suggest^  and 
is  suggested  by,  that  other  use  of  the  word  in  the  dual, 
C^^nS ,  for  noon,  or  the  midday  light  (see  Gen.  xliii.  16, 
85  ;  P's.  xxiviL  6 ;  Cant.  L  7,  etc),  like  another  Arabic  word, 
'-^  ,  still  more  closely  resembling  it.    Its  dual  form  in 

Hebrew  denotes  exact  division,  or  the  noon  splendor  when 
it  divides  the  day  (.meridies,  /i.c<n)M0ptvo;),  or  the  lime  the 
Greeks  called  aratfepbr  ^fiap,  when  the  dav  appears  st.ition- 
ary,  or  evenly  balanced.  It  may  be  also  said  that  the  He'jrew 
dual  denote-t  not  only  what  inetude*  two  things,  but  likewise 
what  is  exactly  beiioetn  two  things.  As  for  example,  w^X 
B^i?"  I  S:im.  xvii.  4, 23,  an  epithet  app  ied  to  (Joliath.  It  is 
the  dual  of  *|'3 ,  as  though  we  should  say,  a  man  of  belioeens. 
The  LXX.  have  well  rend' -red  it  o  av%i  o  fico-alot,  and  the 
Vulgate,  most  absurdly,  rir  wurius.  It  denotts  one  who 
comes  out,  as  a  champion,  in  the  middle  space  between  two 
armies,  like  Homer's  en  aroXe^oio  ye^vp;;,  the  bridge,  or 
ridye,  of  the  battle.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac  ascribe 
number  to  these  prepositions,  and  to  this  mode  of  ooi.ceiv- 
ing  is  also  due  the  double  use  of  '[''Z,  as  in  Gen.  i,  4,  "be- 
tween  the  light  and  between  the  darkness" 

The  inbS ,  thus  regarded,  was  a  dividing,  meridiopa) 
line  to  the  ark  itself.  It  ver^  probably  served,  also,  as  a 
means  of  knowing  the  astronomical  meridian,  when  the  solar 
light  fell  perpendica!ar,  showing  the  noon,  or  the  shadows 
£ilUiig  in  the  line  of  the  ark's  longitude, helped  to  ascertain 
the  course.  The  same  information  might  have  been  olv 
tained  from  observing  the  line  of  stars  that  appeared  through 
it  at  night.  In  this  way  it  may  have  imperfectly  answered 
some  of  the  purpo-«s  of  a  dial,  or  chronometer,  and  of  a 
nmpaas.  Such  a  view  will  not  appear  extravagant,  when 
ve  bear  in  mind  that  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  time 
purpoaes,  annual  and  diurnal,  was  peculiar  to  the  earliest 

Senods,  and  that  the  very  names  now  given  to  the  constella- 
ons  are  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  necessity 
of  some  such  guide  for  the  jear  and  its  seasous  mide  the^ 
early  men  more  familiar  with  the  actual  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens than  many  in  mo  lem  times  who  learn  astronomy  solely 
from  books.  The  "nX  was  evidently  something  different 
from  the  *|12n ,  also  rendered  window.  Gen.  viri.  6.  Ve 
seed  give  ourselves  no  difficulty  about  the  covering  of  the 
^PS  ,  when  it  rained.  Noah,  doubtless,  found  some  method 
for  that  purpose,  whenever  it  was  needed.  The  Vnleate 
rendering  of  Qea.  vL  16,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  views 
■tatvd,  although  It  does  not  exactly  express  them :  Fenes- 
tram  in  am  fades,  et  in  eabito  oonsununalxa  tuwtmilatem 
lias.— T.  U] 
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Tah,  is  about  to  bring  a  flood  npon  the  earth,  bat  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  covenant  of  salvation  witli 
Noah.  b^S«  from  b:^  or  b^:,  to  undulate,  t« 
swell — an  antique  word,  i.sed  expressly  for  the 
waters  of  Noah  (Is.  liv.  9),  and  which,  out  of  Gene- 
sis, occtirs  only  in  Ps.  iiix.  10."  KeiL  Therefore 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  take  for  ita  explanation  the  wonli 
that  follow :  "  waters  upon  the  earth,"  regarding  it 
as  in  apposition-  Knobel,  again,  explains  it  ai 
meaning  the  flood  of  water,  whilst  Michaelis  and 
others  have  changed  C"S  into  """3  (from  the  sea) 
without  any  ground,  although  in  this  conformation 
of  all  collections  of  water  to  make  the  flood,  the 
co-operation  of  the  sea  comes  into  accoimt.  The  di- 
vine destination  of  the  flood :  to  deMroy  every  living 
thing  under  the  heaven.  In  a  more  particular  sense: 
tehatcver  in  upon  the  earth.  The  sea-animals  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  water.  In  respect  to  them,  more- 
over, the  symbolical  relation  in  wiiich  the  beast* 
stand  to  men,  does  not  come  specially  into  considci 
ation. — But  with  thee  wiU  I  establish  my  cov 
enant. — r''~2,  Sept  5ja^»f»j,  "Vulg.  foedus,  in  tht 
New  Testament,  testamentum  (Rom.  ix.  4).  The  re- 
li^ous  covenant-idea  here  presents  itself  for  the  first 
in  literal  expression  ;  although  the  establishment  of 
God's  covenant  with  Noah  presupposes  a  previous 
covenant  relation  with  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  15;  iii.  15; 
Sirach  xvii.  10).  In  the  repeated  establishment  of 
the  covenant  with  Noah  (ch.  vi.  18;  viiL  21 ;  ix.  9 ; 
vers.  11,  16;  Sirach  xliv.  11),  with  Abraham,  ch. 
XV.  18;  xvii.  9-14;  xxiL  15;  Ps.  cv.  8-10;  Sirach 
xliv.  24;  Acts  iiL  25;  vii.  8),  with  Isaac  (ch.  xxiv. 
25),  with  Jacob  (ch.  xxviiL  13,  14),  with  Israel  (Ex. 
xix.  6  ;  xxiv.  7 ;  xxxiv.  10 ;  Dent  v.  3),  there  are 
unfolded  the  different  covenants,  or  covenant  forma, 
which  biing  into  revelation  the  ground-idea  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  humanity  in  Adam, 
whilst  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  anticipatory  repre- 
sentations of  that  true  covenant-making  which  ia 
realized  in  the  new  covenant  of  God  with  believing 
humanity  through  Christ  (Jer.  xxxi.  32,  33 ;  Zach. 
ix.  11 ;  Matt  xxvL  28  ;  2  C.r.  iii.  6 ;  Heb.  vi.  17, 
IS),  and  which  finds  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of 
God  its  last  and  conclusive  development  (Rev.  xxi). 
The  covenant  of  God  with  Noah,  and  that  with  Abra- 
ham, form  a  parallel ;  the  first  is  the  covenant  of 
compassion  and  forbearance  made  with  the  new  hn- 
manity  and  earth  in  general ;  the  last  is  the  covenant 
of  grace  and  salvation  made  with  Abraham  and  hia 
bt-iieving  seed,  as  a  moi-e  definite  coveiumt-making 
on  the  ground  of  the  Noachian  covenant  The  pa- 
triarchal covenant  which,  in  its  specialty,  embraced 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6)  as  the  cove* 
nant  of  promise,  takes  the  form  of  a  law-covenant 
for  Israel ;  this  latter  is  the  old  typical  covenant  in 
the  form  of  an  anticipatory  representation  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  which,  therefore,  as  the  older  and 
more  imperfect,  must  give  place  to  the  new  ;  where- 
as the  covenant  with  Noah  and  that  with  Abraham, 
as  beginnings  of  the  covenant  of  faith,  become  one, 
finally,  with  the  new  covenant  of  Ginst,  which,  in 
its  stricter  sense,  embraces  the  childi  en  of  faith  as 
partakers  of  salvation,  but,  in  its  wider  sense,  the 
children  of  men  as  called  to  salvation.  But  the  cov- 
enant of  Christ  carries  on  the  foundation  covenant 
made  with  Adam  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  eiee- 
nal  covenant-life  of  the  new  world  (Rev.  xxi).  Th« 
revelation  and  recognition  of  the  divine  covenant 
rest*  on  the  revelation  and  recognition  of  the  fad 
that  God,  as  the  absolute  personality,  place  lii/nsd/ 
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In  a  personal,  ethically  free,  covenant-relation  of  love 
and  tnith  to  man  as  personal,  and  to  the  human 
race.  That  the  covenant  of  God  has  its  root  in  the 
personal  relation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  iu  its 
different  forms  such  covenant  ever  goes  out  from  a 
person,  as  from  Noah,  Abraham,  etc.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  ever  within  the  universal  covenant  relations,  as 
they  wid<;n  from  the  centre  out,  there  are  the  making 
of  special  covenants,  such  as  that  with  Moses,  with 
Phineas  (Numb.  xxv.  13),  with  David.  It  is  a  con- 
Bcquence  of  the  ethical  significance  of  God's  cove- 
nant as  forming  the  personal  foundation  of  the 
Chosen  kingdom,  that  the  a-^saults  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  are  in  like  manner  comprehended  as 
covenants  or  conspiracies  against  God  (the  troop  of 
Korah,  Ps.  ii. ;  Ixxxiii.  6;  Luke  xxiii.  12;  Acts  iv. 
27).  The  word  iT^na  from  P"i2,  to  cut,  divide,  is 
derived  from  the  sacrifices  of  animals  that  are  cut  in 
twain  in  the  formation  of  a  covenant ;  and  in  this  is 
the  pecuUar  explanation  of  the  word.  Gen.  xv.  10, 
17. — ^And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark. — God 
makes  his  covenant  personally  with  Noah,  but  there 
is  included  also  his  house,  which  lie  represents  as 
paterfamilias,  and  with  it  the  new  humanity  medi- 
ately, as  also,  in  a  remoter  sense,  the  animal  world 
that  is  to  be  preserved.  "  The  narrator  supposes 
that  the  beasts  of  themselves  (as  is  held  by  Jarchi 
and  Aben  Ezra),  or  at  the  ins^tigation  of  God  (ac- 
cording to  Kimchi,  Piscat.),  would  come  into  the 
ark."  Knobel.  Rather  was  it  through  an  instinctive 
presentiment  of  catastrophe,  which  was,  at  the  ssmie 
time,  God's  ordering  and  an  impulse  of  nature.  The 
collection  of  the  provisioning  is  distinguished  from 
the  gathering  of  the  beasts,  so  that  the  ark  repre- 
sents a  perfect  economy  of  the  Noachian  household. 
Noah's  obedience  in  faith  makes  the  conclusion  of 
the  section  (see  Heb.  xi.  17). 

3.  7'Ac  approach  of  the  Flood,  arid  the  Divine 
Direction  to  Noah  for  enter incf  into  the  Ark  (ch.  vii. 
1-9).  And  the  Iiord  said  iinto  Noah. — Here 
Elohim  appears  as  the  covenant-God;  tiierefore  is 
he  named  Jehovah. — Come  thou  into  the  ark. — 
The  signal  of  the  approaching  judgment.  Enter,  my 
people,  into  thy  chamber  (Is.  xxvi.  20)  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous/  In  the  divine  forum  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  deluge,  Noah  is  justified  before  God  by 
means  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  through  the  word 
of  the  promise;  therefore  is  he  saved,  together  with 
bis  whole  family,  because  his  faith  is  imputed  for 
their  good. — Before  me  (Heb.  before  my  face) 
denotes  the  divine  sentence  of  justification. — In  his 
generation,  denotes  the  opposite  sentence  of  God 
against  that  generation. — Of  every  clean  beast — 
by  sevens. — This  appointment  is  a  special  carrying 
out  of  the  more  universal  one,  ch.  vi.  20 ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  in  correspondence  with  the  advancing 
prophecy,  and  not  in  contradiction  of  it,  as  Knobel 
thinks.  Of  the  unclean  beasts  it  says,  "  by  two,  a 
male  and  a  female ; "  according  to  the  analogy  of 
this  expression,  the  number  seven  (as  used  of  the 
clean  beasts)  would  denote  also  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals (Calvin,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others),  not 
-  seven  pair  (Vulgate,  Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  De  Wette, 
Knobel).  The  prescription,  therelbre,  is  three  pair 
and  one  over.  This  one  was  probably  destined  for 
ft  thank-offering.  "  The  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  is  not  first  made  by  Moses,  but 
only  becomes  fixed  in  the  law  as  corresponding  to  it, 
though  existing  long  before.  Its  beginnings  reach 
back  to  the  primitive  time,  and  ground  themselves 
^  an  immediate  conscious  feeling  of  the  human  spi- 


rit not  yet  clouded  by  any  nn.iatural  and  ungodly  cul- 
ture, under  the  influence  of  which  feeling  it  sees  in 
many  beasts  pictures  of  sin  and  corruption  which  fill 
it  with  aversion  and  abhorrence."  Ke.l.  But  such  ■ 
distinction,  so  grounded,  might  make  an  analogous 
division  a  permanent  law  for  Christendom.  The 
contrast  of  clean  and  unclean  cannot,  surely,  hav# 
here  the  Levitical  significance.  More  to  the  purpose 
would  be  the  contrast  of  beasts  tame  and  wild, — of 
beasts  that  are  utterly  excluded  from  the  society  of 
men,  and  roam  about  independent  of  them,  aUhough 
this  contrast  is  limited  by  the  physiological  concep- 
tion of  cleanness  and  imcleanness  (see  Delitzsch,  p. 
250).  The  interchange  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah 
and  FV^him  in  our  section  makes  trouble,  as  might 
well  ■  inferred,  for  the  documentary  hypothesis  (see 
Kk.  p.  94,  and  the  opposing  view  of  Delitzsch,  p. 
256).— For  yet  seven  days. — After  seven  daya 
must  the  flood  break  out ;  there  is  appointed,  there- 
fore, a  week  ibr  the  inarching  into  the  ark. — Kain 
upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights. — 
This  is  more  widely  expiessed,  ver.  11,  where  the 
phenomenon  of  the  deluge  is  referred  back  to  its 
original  cause,  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  deep. — And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years 
old. — According  to  ch.  v.  32,  he  was  five  hundred 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  his  married  fife.  The 
Til)  years,  therefore,  of  ch.  vi.  3,  go  back  beyond 
this. — And  Noah  vrent  into  the  ark. — That  the 
members  of  his  household  went  in  with  him,  denotes 
their  connection  with  him  in  obedience,  and  in  their 
fitness  to  be  saved;  with  which  the  behavior  of 
Lot's  sons  in-law,  and  of  his  wife,  forms  a  contrast. 
That  the  beasts  follow  him  into  the  ark,  shows  a 
wonderful  docility  proceeding  from  their  instinctive 
presentiment  of  the  catastrophe. 

[Note  on  the  Bible  Idea  of  Covenant. — It 
is  a  most  important  remark  of  Dr.  Lange  (p.  2'.9), 
that  "The  revelation  and  recognition  of  the  Divine 
Covenant  rests  on  the  revelation  and  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  God,  as  the  absolute  peisonnlity, 
places  himself  in  a  personal,  ethically  free,  covenant- 
relation  of  love  and  truth  to  man  as  personal,  and  to 
the  human  race."  It  is  strange,  indeed,  tliat  our 
philosophy  should  have  so  overlooked  the  glory  of 
this  covenant-idea,  whilst  our  more  ordinary  worldly 
literature  has  so  often  treated  it  as  a  narrow  dogma- 
tic of  an  almost  obsolete  theology.  God  raised  man 
above  the  animal  by  endowing  him  with  moral,  ra- 
tional, and  religious  faculties.  This  lifts  him  above 
the  plane  of  nature,  and  prepares  him  for  a  still 
higher  relation.  His  Creator  makes  a  covenant  with 
him  as  being,  though  finite,  a  supernatural  person- 
ality. He  is  placed  upon  higher  ground  than  that 
of  natural  law,  or  natural  right,  as  deduced  from 
man's  relation  to  the  tmiverse,  or  what  might  be 
called  the  universal  nature  of  things.  He  is  taken 
out  of  this,  and  raised  to  a  higher  spiritual  glory.  No 
longer  an  animal,  however  richly  endowed,  yet  bound 
in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  but  under  the  free 
law  of  the  promise, — living  not  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  procecdeth  from  the  Lord.  Child 
of  dust  as  he  is  physically,  God  makes  a  covenant 
with  him,  and  thus  gives  him  more  than  a  natura. 
right, — a  legal  or  forensic  right — making  him  a  son, 
an  heir  of  glory  and  immortahty.  Man  has  an  un« 
derstanding  with  his  Maker ;  he  is  elevated  to  a 
platform  on  which  the  finite  and  infinite  personality, 
the  finite  and  infinite  intelligence,  converse  together, 
and  become  parties  in  the  same  voluntary,  spiritna 
transaction.     True  it  is,  that  in  the  Bible  even  natu 
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ral  law  is  sometimes  calle»l  a  covenant,  as  in  Jer. 
xxxiiu  20,  25,  but  in  such  cases  the  langtiage  is  evi- 
dently figurative,  and  derived,  by  way  of  analogy, 
from  the  higher  idea.  With  man  it  is  a  real  cove- 
nant, a  convening,  or  coming  together,  of  the  Divine 
and  human  mini  The  transaction  belongs  to  a 
higiier  world.  It  brings  in  a  higher  class  of  ideas. 
In  nature,  and  natural  relations,  there  are  forces, 
gravities,  attractions,  aflSnities,  or,  as  »e  approach 
its  department  of  life  and  sentiency  (thagh  still  na- 
ture), there  are  appetites,  instincts,  sust  'ptibilities, 
having  some  appearance  of  freedom,  yet  still  bound 
fast  under  the  fatality  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  the 
covenant,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  parties,  prom- 
ises, agreements,  oaths,  conditions,  imperatives,  ful- 
filments, forfeitures,  penalties,  rewards.  In  the  ten- 
dency of  our  modem  ethics  to  become  converted  into 
a  system  of  physics — making  all  duty  to  consist  in 
the  study  and  observance  of  natural  law — we  lose 
sight  of  this  higher  glory  of  positive  law,  covenant, 
or  promise ;  we  fail  to  see  how  it  is  the  very  dignity 
of  the  human  soul,  that,  unliiie  the  animal,  it  can, 
through  faith,  be  in  this  forensic  or  covenant  rela- 
tion to  the  universal  Lawgiver.  The  opposite  of 
this  is  the  tendency,  now  so  common,  to  place  the 
relations  between  God  and  man  on  the  general  basis 
of  "  the  nature  of  thing*,"  and  to  determine  the  hu- 
man place  therein  as  made  out  by  science  or  philo- 
sophy, in  distinction  from,  if  not  in  opposition  to, 
that  expres-i  revelation  which  is  itself  a  carrying  out 
of  the  covenant-idea.  When  carefully  examined,  the 
former  process  will  be  foimd  to  be  a  tracing  of  man's 
obligation  to  the  unirerse,  rather  than  to  God  the 
free,  personal,  sovereign  lawgiver  of  the  imiverse. 

The  word  covenant  is  not  in  the  first  thi-ee  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  but  the  spirit  of  the  word  is  there, 
and  the  term  itself  Ls  expressly  predicated  of  the 
transiictions  there  recorded  when  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  see  Hos.  vL  7.  Imme- 
iiately  after  the  inspiraiion  that  made  the  human 
creation,  we  find  this  language  of  con-vening,  of  mu- 
tiud  intelligence,  showing  that  God  is  now  speaking 
to  a  supernatural  being,  and  in  a  style  dififerent  from 
that  which  had  been  used  in  the  commands  to  na- 
ture The  eipresaon  "'r'^'^a  rx  ■'rio;rn  Gen.  vi 
18,  "  /  mil  egtablish  mt  covenant,  TiHJt  mth  thkk  " 
(literally,  I  will  make  it  stand),  evidently  implies 
something  preceding  that  had  been  impaired— the 
raising  up  of  something  that  had  fallen  down.  It 
was  the  cbi?  r""'!'3  of  Is.  ixiv.  5,  or  crmenant  of 
eternity,  originally  made  with  man  as  an  immortal 
being,  and  itself  an  evidence  of  his  designed  immor- 
tality; or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  teorld-covenant, 
intended  to  last  through  the  world  or  aeon  of  human- 
ity ;  or  it  may  have  that  still  higher  sense  of  the 
covenant  made  "  before  the  foundations  of  the  worid  " 
with  him  who  was  to  be  the  second  Adam,  and  whose 
dehght,  during  the  aeons  of  creation  (see  Pro  v.  viiL 
81),  was  "  with  the  sons  of  men  "  who  were  to  crown 
it  all.  The  remarks  of  that  profound  critic  and 
philosopher,  Maimonidea,  on  this  expression,  are 
Tery  noteworthy.  He  regards  P^n2  as,  from  its  very 
form,  in  the  construct  state  (I'^e  r"'C;s~),  and  where 
there  is  no  other  expressed,  the  word  with  which  it 
b  in  regimen  is  cb'j  or  S''w^?,  being  thus  equiva- 
lent to  CirtS  r^'^a,  the  covenant  of  eternities, 
"because,  before  we  were,  he  commanded  that  it 
should  stand,  C'pPC,  and  be  forerer  with  the 
aghteoua." 


The  word  T'^'^S  has  been  derived  from  the  senss 
of  cutting  in  K^z ,  as  Lange  expLiins  it,  but  there  il 
another  verb  of  cutting  (r"C)  usually  join-  d  with  it, 
making  the  common  phrase  exactly  like  the  Homeri< 
opKia  Tiiuyfiy,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  same  ides 
of  dividing  the  victim  by  whose  death  the  eovenani 
was  made.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  derive  it,  at 
Maimonides  seems  to  do,  from  the  creative  sense  (^ 
it  12.  It  is  making  a  new  thing  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world,  as  the  physical  creations  were  in  tht 
world  of  matter  ;  and  so,  says  this  Jewish  common 
tator,  TJ<""2  'ZO  T^"a,  "my  covenant,  as  H 
were,  my  creating." 

There  is  no  religion  without  this  idea  of  a  person- 
al covenant  with  a  personal  God,  and,  therefore,  all 
such  views  as  those  of  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer  are, 
for  all  moral  or  religious  purposes,  wholly  atheisticaL 
They  acknowledge  no  personality  in  God ;  they  can. 
not  u>e  the  personal  pronouns  in  speaking  of  him  or 
to  him.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  all  nJigiofi  JM 
covenant,  even  when  religion  appears  in  its  most  per- 
verted form.  It  has  some  appearance  of  being  in 
the  very  etymology  of  the  Latin  word.  Cicc-ro 
makes  it  from  relego — religion  ex  reUgendo — but  a 
better  derivation  would  se^n  to  be  from  rdigo,  to 
bind,  bind  back, — religio  is  a  positive  bond  (higher 
than  nature)  between  straying,  fallen  man,  and  his 
Maker.  We  find  traces  of  this  idea  of  covenant  evoi 
in  the  heathen  religions,  as  in  n"^Z  5?2  Baal  bcrith, 
mentioned  Judg.  viiL  33,  whom  the  children  of  Is- 
nel,  in  their  apostasy,  took  instead  of  their  covenant 
Jehovah.  It  seems  to  characterize  certain  peculiar 
epithets  which  the  Greeks  attached  to  Zfus,  their 
supreme  God.  It  was  the  mode  they  took  to  inti- 
mate more  of  a  personal  relation  between  the  deity 
and  the  worshipper  than  was  aflForded  by  the  general 
or  merely  natural  view.  Or  it  denoted  a  greater 
nearness  of  the  divine  in  certain  peculiarly  sacred  r^ 
lations  which  men  held  to  each  other,  as  though  im- 
parting to  them  a  mtore  religious  sanction.  Thai 
Zfv%  ^fvios,  who  calls  specially  to  account  for  the 
violation  of  hospitality.  More  closely  still  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  covenant  God,  or  that  of 
the  Phoenician  Baal  berith,  is  the  Greek  epithet  Ztvs 
opKios,  Zeus,  the  God  of  the  oath,  as  the  special  puiw 
isher  of  perjury,  or  violation  of  covenant,  whether  as 
against  himself^  or  as  a  breach  of  covenants  men 
make  with  each  other,  as  though  there  were  a  special 
guilt  in  it,  greater  than  that  of  any  naturd  injustice, 
or  oniinary  impiety.  The  very  essential  idea  of  the 
oath  itself  is  that  of  covenant,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
that  part  of  religion  to  which  our  politico-naturalists 
exhibit  the  most  deadly  opposition.  The  same  idea 
may  be  traced  in  other  epithets,  such  as  Z*vj  «'Tow€i«i, 
the  God  who  avenges  treachery  to  friendship,  ta 
though  the  obligation  of  fidelity  were  grounded  on  a 
special  and  mutual  relation  to  something  higher  and 
more  positive  than  mere  human  likings.  Similar  to 
this  Zfos  fipf(TTios,  the  protector  of  the  hearth.  So 
also  Z«i;i  ioKfios  (Jupiter  Herceus),  the  God  of  the 
family  enclosure,  or  of  the  sacred  domestic  relaticns, 
as  founded  on  positive  institution,  transcending  any 
mere  natural  or  individualizing  rights  that  may  be 
claimed  against  it.  These  precious  ideas  are  akin  to 
that  of  covenant  as  the  everiasting  ground  of  the 
chureh.  The  divine  covenant,  the  -^^5  ^"^"2.  was 
confirmed  with  Noah,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  as 
the  root  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  :clatiuai 
of  man  to  God,  or  to  his  fellow-men. — T.  I-  ] 
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GENESIS,  OB  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


DOCTRINAIi  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  flood  makes  a  division  between  the  Adamic 
antiquity  and  the  primitive  time — between  the  first 
(throughout  symbolical)  and  the  second  symbolical- 
traditional  primitive  religion,  as  well  as  between  the 

'anomistic  and  the  tvomistic  or  s-uperstitious  forms  of 
heathenism.  In  like  mann*"-  is  there  a  division  be- 
tween the  old  (antediluvian;  antiquity  and  the  post- 
diluvian or  the  Noachian  human  race.  It  is  a  t^pe 
of  the  historical  incisions,  epochs,  and  periods  that 
follow. 

2.  The  flood  was  indeed  a  sin-flood  (Siinc^lut),  or 
rather,  a  flood  of  judgment,  and  as  the  first  world- 
historical -judgment,  it  was  a  type  of  all  following 
judgments,  especially  of  the  world's  last  judgment. 

3.  The  flood  is  a  synthesis  of  judgment  and  de- 
liverance, forming  a  type  for  every  following  synthe- 
sis of  judgment  and  deliverance,  especially  for  the 
double  effect  (of  judgment  and  deliverance)  of  the 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt — for  the 
middle  point  of  the  world's  history,  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  for  the  final  deliverance  brought  out  by 
the  final  judgment  at  the  world's  end.  To  tite  judg- 
ment by  water  corresponds  the  judgment  by  fire  as 
the  higher  potency  of  judgment ;  to  the  baptism  by 
water  corresponds  the  baptism  by  fire  as  the  second 
potency,  or  the  power  of  baptism  for  salvation. 
Thus  the  judgments  are  deliverances,  inasmuch  as 
they  separate  the  salvable  from  the  lost,  or  incura- 
ble ;  and  so  the  salvations  are  judgments,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  ever  connected  with  some  separation  of 
this  kind. 

4.  The  universal  tradition,  among  men,  of  the 
great  flood,  and  its  ethical  significance,  stands  in 
connection  with  the  universal  expectation  of  human- 
ity that  at  the  world's  end  there  will  be  a  world- 
judgment. 

6.  The  flood  at  the  same  time  fact  and  symbol. 
See  the  previous  remarks.  No.  3. 

6.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Noah,  See  the 
Exegetical  annotations.  No.  1. 

7.  The  announcement  of  the  flood,  or  the  whole- 
some destruction,  as  a  means  of  salvation  from  the 
incurable  corruption.  "The  end  of  all  flesh,"  not 
BO  much  a  judgment  of  condemnation  as  a  remedy 
against  it  (see  1  Pet.  iii.  19;  ch.  iv.  6).  Thereby 
docs  the  expression :  "  the  end  of  all  flesh,"  denote 
the  fact  that  the  immanent  judgment  of  natural  cor- 
ruption has  for  its  consequence  the  positive  judg- 
ment. "Wherever  the  carcass,  there  are  the  eagles 
gathered  together." 

8.  The  right  belief  in  the  judgment  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  belief  in  the  di  liverance.  A  presentiment  of 
the  flood  and  a  preparation  of  the  ark  went  together. 

9.  The  plan  of  the  ark  was  imparted  to  Noah  by 
God.  Tlip  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  all  ideal  or 
pattern  forms  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tabernacle,  or  ark  of  the  testimony. — 
The  building  of  the  ark  was  not  merely  a  means  of 
•alvation  for  Noah  and  his  race,  but  also  a  sermon 
of  repentance  for  his  cotemporaries. 

10.  The  ark  was  not  a  ship  (in  form),  but  yet  it 
was  the  primitive  ship  of  humanity ;  God's  teaching 
Bien  navigation,  his  word  of  blessing  upon  it,  and  a 
■jrmbol  of  deliverance  in  all  perils  of  the  deep. 

11.  Noah  was  not  only  saved,  but  also  the  savior 
or  the  mediator  of  the  divine  salvation  for  his  house. 
He  was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  absolute  mediator. 

12.  Noah  was  comprehended  with  his  household 
in  the  uue  baptism  of  the  flood.     Already  in  Noah's 


history  there  conspicuously  appears  the  theocratic 
significance  of  the  household  (Matt.  x.). 

13.  Tiie  religion  of  revelation  is  alone  the  reJi 
gion  of  coven  int.  It  alone  has  the  idea  of  the  co^j' 
nant.  On  this  grand  arid  peculiar  feature,  comp*r« 
Buchner's  "  Concordance,"  art.  Bund.  But  it  is  a 
covenant  religion  because  it  is  the  religion  of  a  per- 
sonal Gdd,  and  of  his  relation  to  perg(mal  men  (see 
the  Exegetical  annotations.  No.  2).  Here  we  are 
reminded  of  the  covenant-theory  of  Cocceiiis.  The 
divine  covenant  is  truly  a  divine  instituting,  not 
merely  a  contract  (H'^'na  '(iTiJ  he  gave  a  covenant); 
but  this  instituting  is  also  a  covenanting.  We  oblit' 
erate  the  personal  ethical  relation  between  the  personal 
God  and  personal  man,,  when  we  (>bliterate  the  cove- 
nant idea.  This  has  special  force  in  respect  to  the 
sacniments  of  the  covenant.  Through  them  man  re- 
ceives the  promises  of  God,  which  he  appropriates 
along  with  the  obligations  of  tiie  faith.  This  applies 
to  the  tree  of  life  given  to  Adam,  to  the  rainbow  of 
Noah,  to  the  stars  of  heaven  as  shown  to  Abraham, 
and  to  circumcision,  to  the  passover  of  Moses,  as  well 
as  to  the  Christian  sacrameiits.  When  we  leave  out 
of  view  the  obUgations  of  the  covenant,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  tlie  initiation  of  children  in  baptism,  we 
profane  the  covenant  (compare  Bacmgartkn,  p.  1()9). 

14.  The  difference  between  the  clt  an  and  the  un- 
clean animals  (see  the  Excget.  annot.).  The  con- 
trast between  the  cattle  and  the  wild  beasts  is  not 
the  only  thing  determined,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
contrast  between  an  animally  pure,  and  an  animally 
impure,  physiologicallj'-physieal,  disposition  (see 
Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  662).  Con  ectly  does 
Keil  remark  (p.  252),  that  the  reception  by  pairs  of 
"  all  flesh  "  into  the  ark,  may  be  reduced  to  a  certain 
relativity.  The  measure,  however,  of  this  relativity 
cannot  be  particularly  determined :  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  Ebrard  (p.  85),  that  the  beasts  of  the  field 
that  were  upon  the  earth  after  the  flood  did  not  come 
out  of  the  ark,  but  were  originated  anew  by  God,  baa 
no  support  in  our  history. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAIfc 

See  the  Exegetical  notes,  and  the  Fundamen'al 
Theological  Ideas.  The  great  flood  as  a  miraculous 
sign  of  God :  1.  In  nature,  as  pointing  back  to  the  cre- 
ation, and  forward  to  the  end  and  renovation  of  the 
world.  2.  In  the  world  of  man;  pointing  backward 
to  the  fall,  forward  to  the  last  apostasy.  3.  In  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  righteous  government ;  a  copy- 
ing of  the  first  judgment  of  death,  a  pn  figuration  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  4.  In  the  kingdom  of  grace; 
pointing  backward  to  the  first  deliverance  in  the 
first  judgment,  forward  to  the  completed  salvatim 
in  the  complete  and  fin^tl  judgment. — The  world  jf 
that  diiy  an  object  of  displeasure  in  the  eyes  of  G{.d. 
— Noah'o  righteousness  of  faith. — Noah,  Ftandjis 
alone  in  the  generation  of  his  day. — In  the  timt  jf 
greatest  corruption,  there  are  the  chosen  of  Go4— 
Noah  comprehended  with  his  house. — A  witness  for 
the  significance  of  the  family  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  in  tlie  Church. — The  covenant  of  God  with 
Noah  in  its  significance,  and  the  unfolding  of  thii 
covenant. — The  covenant  of  God  with  Noah  a  cove- 
nant of  salvation  for  himself  and  his  house,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race.  The  direc'  ion 
for  building  the  ark,  or  the  sacred  archetypes  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — The  ark  in  its  figurative  signiti 
canoe :  1.  An  image  of  a  house  consecrated  t)  Go<^ 
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L  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  3.  of  the  Christian  state. 
—As  the  ark  floats  on  in  the  great  flood,  so  does  the 
•hip  of  \he  Church  sa:l  on  amid  the  storm-judgments 
of  the  vt-orid's  histi-ry. — As  the  ark  never  goe»  under, 
•o  never  sinks  the  Church. — The  ark  a  sermon: 
1.  In  its  own  lime,  2  for  all  times,  3.  for  the  last 
times,  and  especially,  4.  for  our  tunes.  Ham,  too, 
WBS  in  the  ark,  so  also  the  unclean  beasts  (in  oppo- 
eicion  to  the  Donatist  extravagances). — In  the  one 
person,  Noah,  were  both  his  house  and  his  future 
race  delivered ;  therefore  is  N'oah  a  type  of  Christ 
(i.  v.  18):  "Go  thou  into  the  ark,"  thou  and  thine 
booae,  that  is,  thy  sons.  Xoah  as  the  middle  mem- 
ber of  the  line  between  Enoch  and  Abraham  (with 
reference  to  H<  b.  xi.). — The  distinction  between  the 
pure  and  the  impure  animals,  or,  that  which  is  proper 
for  an  ofleriug  to  God  is  also  proper  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  men. — How  the  instinct  of  safety  brings  to- 
gether man  and  beast  into  the  :isylimi  of  deliverance. 
— Through  death  to  life. — The  judgment  of  God  on 
the  first  world  in  its  still  enduring  eflScacy  :  1.  as  a 
sign  of  light  for  the  understanding  of  the  course  of 
the  worid;  2.  as  an  everlasting  sign  of  warning; 
3.  as  a  sign  of  salvation  full  of  the  blessing  of  salva- 
tion. The  humanity  biiptized  to  himianeness.  The 
heart  in  the  covenant  of  Elohim  is  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah.     Through  faith  is  humanity  saved. 

Starks,  ch.  vi.  9 :  The  groimd  of  Noah's  piety 
was  grace  on  the  side  of  God,  ver.  8,  but  this  was 
obtained,  hi  no  way,  through  his  chastity,  as  the 
Papists  allege,  on  account  of  which  he  remained  five 
hundred  years  unmarried.  Grace  went  before  all 
hia  works.     On  his  ode,  faith  iu  the  Messiah  was  the 


ground  of  piety — faith  in  the  God  .  f  the  promise^ 
and  his  word  of  promise.  He  proved  it  in  fort 
ways :  1.  He  was  possessed  by  a  holy  fear,  in  whick 
he  held  for  true  the  threatening  of  God  in  respect  to 
the  flood,  although  the  event  was  yet  far  off;  2.  he 
prepared  the  ark  according  to  the  divine  command, 
although  he  hid  to  contend  with  the  ridicule  of  the 
Cainites  on  account  of  the  judgment  being  so  loi^ 
delayed;  8.  he  pre;iched  righteousness  to  othera 
(2  Pet.  ii.  5),  whilst,  4.  he  himself  walked  irreproacli- 
ably. — Noah  walks  with  God. — What  God  says  to 
Noah  has  three  parts ;  the  first  is  the  annotmcem<nt 
of  the  flood,  the  second  the  command  to  build  the 
ark.  the  third  a  promise  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  his  life. 

Lisco :  Noah's  life  deliverance  includes  in  it  that 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  to  this  also  does  the  cov- 
enant of  God  with  Noah  have  relation  in  its  widest 
sense. — Calwkr,  Handbueh:  Noah,  with  those  that 
beiong  to  him,  is  to  bring  from  the  old  into  the  new 
world,  not  merely  naked  life,  but  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  to  which  the  offerings  pertained. — Schrodkr, 
T.  13  :  God  speaks  to  Noah  in  his  relation  to  him  aa 
creator  and  preserver.  And  so  his  covenant  with 
him  has  in  view  the  whole  human  race.  The  whole 
of  creature-life  is  embraced  in  this  voyage  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world. 

Calvin,  ch.  viL  6  :  Not  without  catise  is  the 
Btttement  of  Noah's  age  repeated ;  for  among  other 
faults  of  old  age,  it  reu'lers  men  sluggish  and  obsti- 
nate; therefore  Noah's  faith  comes  more  cleariy  into 
view,  iu  the  fact  that  even  at  sucn  an  age  it  did  not 
fail  him. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

Jiu  Flood  and  the  JudgmenL 


Chapter  VIL  10-24. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  [litenoiy,  seven  of  days]  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 

1 1  were  upon  the  earth.     In  ilie  sixth  linndredth  year  of  Noah's  Hfe,  in  the  second  month, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 

12  broken  up,'  and  the  windows'  of  heaven  were  opened.     And  the  rain*  [era,  heavy raia, 

13  imber,  dottd-bnrsting]  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.     In  the  selfsame  dav* 
entered  Noah,  and  Sliem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife, 

14  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  wiili  them,  into  the  ark.     They,  and  every  beast*  after 
his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 

13  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  everv  sort     Ani 
they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of 

16  life.     And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  com- 

17  man  led  him ;  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.    And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth , 

18  and  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth.     And 
the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth ;    and  the  ark  went 

19  [drove  here  and  there]  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters.     And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 

20  Fifteen    cubits   upward  did   the  waters   prevail;    and  the  mountains  were    covered 

21  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 

22  auJ  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man :  .hl\  in  wboae 
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23  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  hfe,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land.     And  every  living  thing 

was  destroyed  [Lange  reads  m:";  m  Kal,  and  renders,  he  dettroyedj  which  Was  upon  the  face  of  the 

ground,'  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven, 
and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth;  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  thai 

24  were  with  him  in  the  ark.     And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days. 

l»  Ver.  11."  1J|r!:3 ,  a  very  strong  word.  Sudden  dearing;  used  of  the  earthquake  or  earth-cleaving,  Kumb.  rrt 
tl;  Zach.  xiv.  4.  Hence  the  noun  MTj^a ,  a  valley,  as  though  the  Hebrews  had  some  notion  of  valleys  having  theii 
origin  in  fissures  or  violent  separations  oi  the  earth.  Comp.  Hab.  iii.  9,  V^X  yjS-n  ri"in3  ,  "Thou  didst  cleave  thf 
earth  with  rivers  "—or  floods. — T.  L.]  i  ■••  t       --  :  r: 

['  Ver.  11. — r3~iK  windows,  opening* — general  sense  very  clear  from  parallel  passages,  such  as  Is.  Ix.  5  and  Ecclefc 
xii.  3,  though  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  the  eyes  as  the  windows  of  the  body.  LXX.,  Karappoxroi, 
Byriac,  )  ^"^^  ,  or  pourers. — T.  Ii.] 

["  Ver.  12. —  Cttiy ,  the  very  great  rain,  that  which  comes  down  in  a  body,  as  it  were.  "lliO  denotes  the  common  rain, 
except  when  this  wori  is  joined  with  it,  as  in  Job  yxxvii.  6,  OTliS  1^^  >  and  in  Zach.  x.  1, — when  it  is  intensified.  In 
the  Arabic,  a  \''f  "^  is  never  used  for  the  rain,  but  it  keeps  the  primary  sense  of  magnitude,  weight,  density,  pinguiMy 

CTMilM.— T.L.] 

[*  Ver.  13.— ci*ri  DSXa,  in  ipso  die,  in  that  very  day.  It  denotes  a  statistical  particularity,  which  takes  thia 
account  entirely  out  of  the  legendary  or  mythical  view.  It  is  most  exactly  true,  or  it  is  the  boldest  of  forgeries  in  everv 
unit  and  decimal  employed  in  its  reckonings. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  14.— il'^nn  b;^-^— n*nn  ^21 .  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  all  the  a?/s,  here  and  elsewhere,  in 
this  account,  are  to  be  taken  as  unlimited,  or  as  specific,  according  to  the  view  we  are  compelled,  from  other  considera- 
tions,  to  form  of  the  luiiversality  or  partiality  of  the  flood  itself.  Elsewhere  only  the  m2n2  are  mentioned,  as  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Mubphy,  p.  212,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  regard  it  here  as  specifically  limiting  the  more  general  word 
H^n  before  it.  Their  coming  to  the  ark  by  pairs  was  evidently  supernatural,  but  this  in  no  respect  affects  the  other 
question. — T.  L.]  , 

[•  Ver.  23.— nil'ixn  "^IQ  33.  Rendered  in  our  Version,  "on  the  fkce  of  the  groimd."  Rather,  "on  the  face 
of  the  Adamah,"  the  word,  in  the  cliapters  before,  used  for  the  inhabited  territory  in  distinction  from  ]'"IX  ,  as  in  Gen. 
Iv.  14; — VTX  ,  in  that  connection,  being  used  for  the  wide,  unlcnown  earth,  into  which  Cain  feared  he  should  be  driven, 
a.s  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond.  The  use  of  nil'lX  here  certainly  seems  to  imply  some  territorial  limitation.  Even 
when  V"lS  occurs,  it  may  be  better  rendered  land,  indefinitely,  than  with  that  idea  of  totality  which  our  modem  knowl* 
edge  makes  us  attach  to  it.    See  farther  on  this  in  the  Excursus,  at  the  end  of  the  account. — T,  lu] 


EXEGETIOAI.  AND  CRITICAIfc 

1,  The  Time  of  the  Flood. — The  beginning  of  the 
flood  is  first  determined  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
Noah.  It  was  in  the  sixth  hundred'h  year  of  Noah's 
life,  that  is,  in  the  year  when  the  six  hundredth  year 
of  his  life  would  be  completed.  The  number  600 
appears  here  to  have  a  symbolical  meaning,  as  also 
the  week  for  his  going  into  the  ark.  Six  is  the  num- 
ber of  toil  and  labor.  Next  there  is  fixed  the  date 
of  the  beginning:  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month.  According  to  Knobel,  must  this  date 
be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  the  six  hundredth 
year  of  Noah's  life.  For  this  there  appears  no  ground 
here,  if  we  assume  that  the  narrator  had  in  view  a 
known  and  determined  numbering  of  the  months. 
The  question  is  this — whether  the  months  are  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  theocratic  year,  which 
the  Jews  kept  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
which  began  with  Nisan  in  April  (so  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flood  would  have  fallen  in  the  month 
Ijar,  or  May),  or  whether  it  was  after  the  (Economic 
years'  reckoning,  according  to  which  Tisri  (September 
and  October)  made  the  end  of  the  year  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16 ;  xxxiv.  32).  Rabbi  Joshua,  Lepsius,  and  others, 
•re  for  the  theocratic  tiitoe-reckoning.  According 
to  this,  the  flood  began  in  the  month  that  followed 
Nisan.  Keil  and  Knobel,  on  the  contrary,  are  for 
the  oeconomic  reckoning,  according  to  which  tiie 
oecond  month  would  have  fallen  in  our  October  or 
November.  "  Josephus  {Antiq,  i.  3,  3)  has  in  mind 
the  month  named  by  the  Hebrews  Marhezvan,  which 
follows  after  Tisri ;  so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as 


well  as  Jarchi  and  Kimchi,  The  continuous  incrense, 
then,  or  swelling  of  the  waters  from  the  1 7th  of  the 
second  month,  to  the  IVth  of  the  seventh  month,  a 
period  of  five  months,  or  150  days,  would  fall  in  the 
winter  months."  Knobel.  Instead  of  this,  we  hold 
that  in  a  cosmical  catastrophe,  such  as  the  flood  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  the  regard  paid  to  the  si  ason  ot 
the  year  becomes  fallacious;  and  then  we  are  not 
here  to  think  of  any  usual  climatic  events,  such  aa 
took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  plapues, 
though  miraculously  effected.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, to  us,  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  that  th« 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  fall  towards  the  end  of 
May,  and  in  August  and  November  reach  their  low- 
est point,  or  the  consideration  that,  for  the  ancients^ 
the  winter  season  was  a  mournful  time  of  de-olation, 
etc.  Knobel.  It  would  seem  from  ch.  vili.  22,  thaf 
the  flood  broke  through  all  the  ordinary  constitution 
of  nature.  In  the  first  place  must  we  endeavor  to 
set  ourselves  right  with  respect  to  the  connection  in 
the  dates  as  given  in  our  narration.  On  the  17th 
day  of  the  second  month,  then,  came  the  flood,  and 
it  rained,  from  that  time  on,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  The  consequence  was  the  height  of  water 
in  the  flood  which  continued  for  150  days  (ch.  viL 
24).  Then  began  the  waters  to  fall,  and,  on  the  1 7tb 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  ark  rested  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.  Thus  far  five  months  hav« 
passed.  On  the  first  day  of  the  10th  month,  that  i«, 
after  about  eight  months,  the  tops  of  the  mounUiici 
appeared.  Finally,  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year 
of  Noah's  age,  in  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  tbt 
ground  was   becoming  dry,  and  on  the  8eveDHU>d> 
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twentieth  day  of  the  next  month,  it  had  become 
wholly  dry  (ch.  viii.  14).  From  the  statement  that 
this  ensued  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year  of 
Noah's  age,  it  cannot  follow  that  his  birthday  fell  on 
New  Year,  but  only  that  about  one  year  had  elapsed. 
The  extreme  end  of  the  flood,  however,  was  ten  days 
after  the  full  year  which  the  flood  had  continued. 
Knobel  conjectures  that  the  flood  was  originally  reck- 
oned according  to  the  solar  year  of  365  days,  but 
that  the  Hebrew  narrator,  reckoning  by  lunar  years, 
transposes  the  account  to  one  year  and  eleven  days 
(p.  81).  That  would  make  the  solar  yeir  to  have 
been  before  the  lanar  year,  which  seems  to  us  im- 
possible. It  would  seem  to  aid,  to  some  extent,  in 
getting  a  right  view  of  the  times  of  the  year,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  ilie  dove  which  Noah  let  fly  the  second 
time  brought  back  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in  its  mouth 
(ch.  viii.  11).  That  was  probably  forty  days,  and 
fourteen  days,  after  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
and  therefore,  at  all  events,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  month.  If  we  must  regard  this  fresh  olive- 
leaf  as  belonging  to  the  spring  season,  then  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flood  may  have  well  fallen  eleven 
months  before,  or  in  the  time  of  May.  But  this  con- 
clusion is  insecure,  because  the  olive  leaf,  in  its  bud- 
ding, is  not  confined  to  the  spring.  For  the  opposite 
view,  Delitzsch  (p.  "257)  presents  something  that  is 
ppecially  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  eiirher  ceconomic  reckoning  of  time  con- 
tinued among  the  Jews  after  the  introduction  of  the 
theocratic  computation.  If,  however,  tiie  flood  be- 
gan with  the  autumnal  rainy  season,  it  must  have 
Ctased  exactly  as  the  rainy  season  of  the  next  year 
commenced.  In  regard  to  the  reckoning  of  the  y<'ar, 
Knobel  remarks  that  the  Hebrews  reckoned  it  ac- 
cording to  lunar  months,  354  days,  other  nations  by 
Bolar  montlis,  maving  36.'i  days, — for  example,  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Per^^ians,  and  also,  in  astronomi- 
cal matters,  the  Chaldaeans. 

In  regard  to  the  world-year  of  the  flood,  the  cita- 
tions of  De!itz«ch  (p.  244)  are  worthy  of  attention. 
The  mythologically  enlarged  numbering  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, Delitzsch  and  others,  reduce  to  the  2500th 
year  before  Christ  In  respect  lo  the  day  when  the 
flood  commenced,  the  Babylonian  legend  gives  the 
15th  of  Dasios.*  This  statement  favors  the  Bible 
reckoning  of  the  year  from  Nisan  (that  is,  according 
to  the  theocratic  reckoning),  not  from  Tisri.  For  a 
table  of  the  diflFerent  monthly  suns,  see  Delitzsch, 
p.  246. 

2.  Vers.  10-16.  TJu  opening  of  the  Flood  the 
thuttinp  up  of  the  A  rk. — All  the  fountains  of  the 
g^eat  deep  were  broken  up. — The  Niphal  or  pas- 
sive form  of  3:~2  is  to  be  noticed.  It  denotes  violent 
changes  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  action  of 
the  earth, — at  all  events,  in  the  atmosphere  (see  the 
preceding  Section).  ^^r\r ,  the  deep  of  the  sea, 
whose  fountains  (Job  xxxviii.  16 ;  Prov.  viii.  28)  or 
origins  are  conditioned  by  the  heights  and  depths  of 
the  earth  itself.  This  fact  is  plac^  first.  The  rain 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  a  consequence.  "Simi- 
lar views  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  found 
place  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  from  this,  too, 
many  sought  to  explain  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides."  KnobeL  Only,  here  there  is  expressed  no 
distinct  view  respecting  the   fountains  of  the  sea- 

•  xptiioii  was  the  eighth  month  of  the   B-ibylonian 
and   Mbcedonian  year.     See  the  Table  of  Delitisch,  p. 
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deep.*  The  expression,  too,  "  the  windows  of 
heaven,"  is  not  to  be  too  literally  pressed. — In  tha 
selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  et<:. — That  is,  by  the 

[•  "  Thegrtat  deep,"  n2H  cinri,  vii.  21.  Comp.  0*0. 
i.  2  ;  Prov.  viii.  27,  28  ;  .Job  xxxviiil  16  ;  Ps.  civ.  6;  Jo:  ah 
iL  6  ;  Is.  IL  10,  and  other  places.  Sometimes  lehom  ia 
joined  with  C*^ ,  and  seems  to  be  used  as  synonymons  with 
the  great  sea,  as  in  Ps.  civ.  6 ;  Jonah  ii.  5  ;  but  foi  the  pri- 
mary idea  we  must  look  to  Gen.  i  2.  In  creation,  it  was  aU 
water,  or  fluid  (so  conceived).  Afterwards  the  land  (tin 
soUd)  is  commanded  to  appear,  and  the  waters  are  gathered 
to  one  place,  IHX  Clpil ,  whether  it  means  the  gorSicc 
sea,  or  the  supjjosed  great  abyss  beneath.  In  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  the  conception  is  that  of  the  earth  (the 
land  or  ground)  as  built  upon  the  waters  lying  below.  It 
was  the  contrast  to  the  heaver  -  or  skies  above,  as  in  Prov. 

viii.  28,  clnn  ri:"'?  tixys  - -;3''s  "pn-r  isasa. 

In  regard  to  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Bible'is  responsi- 
ble neither  for  Neptunian  nor  Plutonian  theories.  Facts  ara 
g^ven,  but  they  are  presented  according  to  the  amceptioiu 
of  the  day.  Water  gushed  from  the  earth,  and  the  writer 
describes  it  by  s;»ying  that  the  fou  tains  of  the  lehom  rabha, 
the  great  deep,  were  broken  up.  Aside  from  the  tradiiional 
creative  account,  nothing  cou  d  have  been  more  natural  ttian 
the  idea  that  the  interior  earth,  or  the  space  under  the  earth 
(whatever  notions  nught  have  been  had  of  the  eiirth's  shape 
or  support),  was  a  region  of  water.  It  was  a  direct  deduc- 
tion (true  or  false)  from  the  phenomena  of  springs  and 
wells, — and  that,  by  a  process  strictly  Baconian.  After- 
wards, but  very  early,  the  siaht  of  Tolcanoes  (see  Ps.  civ. 
32)  must  have  given  also  the  idea  of  interior  fire.  We  know, 
even  yet,  hardly  any  thing  about  it.  Keseju^hes  on  the 
surface,  or  shell,  of  the  glolie,  have  given  ns  much  curious 
knowledge  as  to  its  progiesiive  enrface-formation,  and  the 
great  periods  which  it  indicates ;  but  beyond  this,  otir  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  interi'  r  is  about  as  great  as  that  \rhich  one 
who  had  pierced  half  through  the  shell  of  an  egg,  wou  d,  by 
such  means  alone,  have  obtained  of  that  most  curious  struct- 
ure. He  might  coniecture  that  there  was  heal  and  fluid 
there,  but  that  would  he  all.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we 
have  so  little  means  of  penetrating  this  vast  unknown.  We 
could  not  rest  very  secuiely  if  we  knew  all  that  was  gomg 
on  inside  the  earth,  or  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  surging, 
boiling,  or  burning,  that  may  be  takina  place  ten  miles,  op 
even  ten  furlongs,  right  beneath  our  feet.  There  is  a  tehom 
rauba  there,  filled  with  something  that  might  make  a  rapid 
ruin  of  our  earth,  if  wt  had  nothing  to  trust  t<>  but  the  un- 
known nature,  and  no  other  insurance  against  it  but  oup 
much-lauded  science.  Our  only  secure  trust  is  in  One  in 
whom  we  believe,  as  having  a  higher  than  a  physical  purpose 
in  the  continuance  of  the  earth, — one  who  "  bmds  the  f.oods 
from  overflowing,"  and  the  fires  from  yet  bursting  forth. 
This  conception  of  the  teltam  rabha  is  moet  graphically 
presented  Gen.  xlix.  23.  It  is  there  called  TSZ"  Cinn 
rrp.  "the  abyss  couchant  below,"  like  a  w-ild  beasi 
crouching  down  and  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey,  just  ■■ 
in  Gen.  iv.  7  sin  is  described  as  V^l ,  ready  to  spiing  npoa 
a  man  at  any  moment. — In  the  Arabian  tradition  the  waters 
are  represented  as  coming  out  of  an  oven  (the  vaulted  interior 
earth),  and  :is  being  bailing  hot     See  Koran,  Surat  xi.  41, 

>^-»-*i*    ^vJ«    lj»Xl    f\^    t5f  ,  "when  our  com- 

mand  went  forth,  then  boiled  the  furnace."  This  came 
trom  the  idea  of  Geysers,  or  hot  springs,  and  may  have  had 
some  truth  in  it,  since  it  does  rot  detract  from  Scripture  to 
suppose  that  there  may  have  been  other  minor  facts  respect- 
ing the  flood,  preserved  in  other  and  independent  account*. 
Sale  says  that  the  Arabians  got  this  from  the  Jews  ;  and  ■• 
also  Reckendorf  states  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  Koran,  citing  from  the  Talmud  (Sanhe* 
drinv  but  this  does  not  bear  them  out,  since  the  word  nril"! , 
there  used,  means  simply  the  effervescence  or  tumnltuo'Oi 
boiling  motion  which  Maimonides  says  came  from  the  viS- 
levce  of  the  eruption,  and  not  from  heat.  It  is  by  him,  aiid 
the  Talmud,  compared  with  the  violent  fermentations  and 
eruptions  of  sensuality  that  broug'it  on  such  an  out  bursting 
flood  as  a  fitting  judgment ;  and  so  savs  Rabbi  Hasada,  i.i 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Sanhedrin :  "  They  coimpted 
everything  (",^nri*-|-),  in  the  boiling  sens'.ifJity  c*  tbsi* 
transsression,  and  by  the  boilings  of  an  all -destroying 
water  were  they  judged."  Such  a  mode  of  interpretat'an  ia 
peculiarly  Rabbinical,  but  the  fact  of  hot  eruptions  Cliki 
those  of  the  Icelandic  geysers)  may  well  have  been,  <w  of 
boiling  WHter,  as  the  Arabian  accouat  states  it.— T  L.] 
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time  «jf  the  breaking  out  of  the  flood  was  the  diffi- 
cult embarkation  accomplished  —  happily  accom- 
plished, n^n  denotes  here  the  wild  beast.  All 
birds,  all  winged  creatures,  Knobel  takes  as  synony- 
mous. But  since  the  kind  is  named  before,  there 
would  seem  to  be  intended  a  subdivision  of  the  kind, 
and  that  what  is  said  relates  to  birds  in  a  nai  rower 
and  in  a  wider  sense. — As  God  had  commanded 
him,  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. — Here  most  dis- 
tinctly presents  itself  the  contrasting  relation  of 
these  two  names.  Elohim  gives  him  the  prescription 
in  relation  to  the  pairs  of  animals  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  animal  world,  but  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
God,  shuts  him  in,  that  is,  makes  sure  the  closing 
of  the  ark  for  the  whole  voyage,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people.  This  inclusion  was,  at  the  same 
time,  an  exclusion  of  the  race  devoted  to  death. 

3.  Vers.  17-24. —  The  full  Development  of  the 
Flood  and  its  Effect,  the  Destruction  of  evert/  Living 
27ii7iff.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth. — The  first  forty  days  denote  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  flood,  which  lifted  up  the  ark  and  set  it 
in  motion.  The  advance  of  the  flood  is  measured  by 
reference  to  the  ark.  It  is  Ufted  up ;  it  is  driven  on. 
With  the  waves  she  sails,  and  over  the  high  hills. 
The  last  is  said  in  a  general  acceptation,  as  a  meas- 
urement of  the  height  of  the  flood  by  the  height 
of  the  hills.  The  estimate  that  seems  to  be  expressed 
by  saying,  "fifteen  cubits  did  the  waters  prevail  over 
tlie  high  hills,"  would  neither  give  sense  if  taken  lit- 
erally, since  the  high  hills  have  very  dift'erent  heights, 
nor  could  it  mean  that  the  flood  was  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  highest  mountain  on  the  earth.  But  since 
now  Noah  could  hardly  have  sailed  directly  over  the 
highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  much  less  have  known 
the  fact,  we  must  suppose  that  this  exact  estim  ite 
was  imparted  to  himself,  or  to  some  later  writer, 
througli  direct  revelation — an  idea  which  is  little  in 
harmony  with  the  true  character  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  epic- 
symbolical  view  according  to  which  the  flood  rose 
high  over  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  became 
connected  with  the  tradition  that  Noah  found  out 
the  measure  denoted,  by  some  kind  of  reference  to 
the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  settled.  Knobel  : 
"  The  representation  may  amount  to  this :  since  the 
ark  drew  about  fifteen  cubits  water,  its  first  settling 
on  Ararat  in  the  falling  of  the  flood  would  give 
that  measure.  The  150  days,  within  which  the  de- 
struction was  accomplished,  include  the  forty  days 
of  storm  at  the  beginning.  According  to  ch.  viii.  2, 
the  rain  continued  all  through  these  150  days.  Still 
must  we  distinguish  is  more  moderated  continuance 
from  the  first  storm  of  rain  in  the  forty  days."  In 
respect  to  the  universality  of  the  flood,  see  Keil, 
whose  judgment  about  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Ebrard, 
whereas  Delitzsch  is  unwilling  to  insist  upon  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  especially  the  geographical  univer- 
•ality  (p.  260).    Compare  the  preceding  Section. 


doctriwaij  and  ethical. 

1 .  The  threatenings  of  God  are  as  certain  as  his 
promises  ;  for  God's  word  is  certdn.  As  sure,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  word  of  God,  so  sure  is  faith  in  its 
holy  fear,  its  holy  confidence  and  joy. 

2  As  God  has  provided  help  and  deliverance  for 
men  by  means  of  exposed  infants,  or  abandoned 
otphans,  so  also  through  old  men,  as  in  the  case  of 


Abraham,  Moses,  Noah.     The  like  wonders  happei 
iu  all  times. 

3.  Wlien  the  necessity  is  greatest,  then  is  th« 
help  at  the  nearest,  and  the  highest.  When  sin 
(and  the  flood)  become  most  powerful,  then  grace, 
and  the  miracles  of  grace,  become  most  mighty  foi 
deliverance. 

4.  The  safe  embarkation  of  a  H'Jle  world  in  th« 
ark  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  flood.  A  wou» 
derful  instinct,  a  still  more  wonderful  procession,  a 
wonderful  peace  as  the  consequence  of  a  wonderful 
terror. 

5.  The  animal-world  in  the  ark,  type  and  symbol 
of  the  animal-world  in  general :  the  mention  of  man 
and  woman,  man  and  wife,  presents  prominently  the 
fact  that  the  ark  was  to  become  the  point  of  depart- 
ure for  new  generations. 

6  Jehovah  shut  him  in. — ^The  innermost  motive 
for  the  salvation  of  every  living  thing  is  God's  cove- 
nant with  his  own.  Christ  is  here  the  head  and  sta' 
of  history. 

7.  The  ark,  with  its  souls,  in  the  waters  of  the 
great  flood  (sintflut),  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sin-flood  (siindflut),  a  destroying  flood  of  wrath  and 
judgment ;  in  like  manner  Moses  in  the  ark  upon  the 
Nile,  and  Christ  on  the  cross  and  in  the  grave. — 
There  are  moments  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
seems  lost,  or  in  the  most  fearful  peril,  and  yet  is 
it  all  the  more  securely  hidden  and  protected  in  the 
truthfulness  of  God  himself,  in  the  everlasting  loro 
he  has  for  his  people. 

8.  The  terror  of  judgment  in  the  flood  immensely 
great,  and  yet  not  equal  to  the  terror  of  the  last 
judgment-day  (1  Pet.  iii.  4). 

9.  The  waters  of  the  food  as  a  symbol  of  the 
judgment  of  redemption,  of  the  baptism  at  the 
world's  end,  and  generally,  of  the  passage  of  believers 
with  Christ  through  death  to  life  (Ps.  Ixix.  77),  Ls  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  leaters  of  the  sea  as  the 
symbol  of  peoples  and  nations,  their  births  and  rev- 
olutions, as  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God  (Po. 
xciii;  Dan.  vii;  Rev.  xiii.  1). 

10.  The  most  fearful  sorrows  are  measured  by 
comparing  them  with  the  height  of  water  in  the 
flood,  and  the  hardest  days  of  sorrow  are  reckoned 
as  the  days  of  the  deluge. 

11.  The  symbolic  of  the  forty  days.  Four  is  the 
number  of  the  world,  ten  the  number  of  the  con' 
pleted  development.  It  therefore  denotes  the  fulnesk 
of  the  world-times,  and  of  the  world's  judgment. 

12.  God's  dominion  as  great  as  God  himselfl 


HOMILETICAL  AlfD  PRACTICAIk 

See  the  preceding. — The  embarkation  into  th< 
ark. — Jehovah's  shutting  in. — The  measured  deeps 
of  terror,  the  numbered  days  of  trouble. — The  ark  as 
the  cradle  of  the  new  human  race  rocked  by  the  bil- 
lows :  1.  a  frail  chest,  an  infinitely  precious  content; 
2.  fearfully  threatened,  securely  protected  ;  trem- 
bling in  the  deep  abyss  of  waters,  lifted  high  on  the 
wave  of  consecration. — The  help  of  God  in  the  floods 
of  distress. — The  watery  grave :  1.  deep  for  the  hu- 
man eye ;  not  too  deep  for  the  eye  of  God.— The  sea, 
too,  shall  give  up  her  dead. — Noah's  faith ;  its  grand- 
eur: as  in  contrast,  1.  to  the  universal  apostasy, 
2.  to  the  impending  judgment,  8.  to  its  once  great 
task  and  labor,  4.  to  tlic  sport  of  the  world,  5.  \a 
the  terrors  of  the  flood,  6.  to  the  t<*Tor8  of  the  ani- 
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taai  world  mclo<»<»d  with  him — the  ark  a  lion's  deiu —  !  food  they  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  devoted  to  God  • 
Noah  in  the  floaung  ark.  and  Moses.  Both,  though  partly  because  in  each  enjoyment  thanks  should  bt 
aeeming  lost,  preserved  for  the  greatest  things.  ofiFered  to  Gel,  and  partly  because  thereby  even  tb* 

Starkk  :  As  God  suffered  the  waters  to  increase  .  enjoyment  itself  becomes  sanctified, 
cradually,  so  had  the  ungodly  time  for  repentance:  ;  Calwer,  Handbuch:  The  first  judgment  of  Um 
a  thing  which  may,  perhaps,  have  happened  in  the  '  world  through  water,  the  last  through  fire  (2  PeC 
case  of  many,  so  that  the  soul  was  saved  in  the  de-  viiL  6). — So  sinks  the  old  world  in  its  grave.  Jebo 
Btruction  of  the  flesh.  According  to  this,  it  would  vah,  the  trusted,  shuts  him  in.  So,  too,  watches  ovei 
be  false  what  the  Jews  say  of  the  men  who  peiished  us  the  shepherd  of  Israel,  who  slumbers  not  cot 
in  the  flood,  that  they  have  neither  part  in  the  eter-  sleep)eth. — Schroder:  There  seest  thou  that  all  ib€ 
nal  life,  nor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, — a  con-  words  of  God  have  the  power  of  an  oath  (VaL  Her- 
chision  which  they  draw  from  an  improper  interpre-  berger).  —  A  night  of  death  reigns  over  a  woild 
tation  of  ch.  vi  3.  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  abandoned  to  its  doom.  Because  the  earth  was  corw 
the  fish  in  great  part  died,  not  because  the  waters  rupt,  morally,  the  Lord  destroys  it — (that  is,  gives  it 
were  seething  hot,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  but  because,  up  to  physical  corruption).  So  Luther.  To  say  the 
with  the  fresh  water,  there  mingled  itself  the  salt,    fountains  were  broken  up,  and  the  flood-gates  were 


rhich  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

Lisco :  God  shut  Xoah  in ;  so  was  the  pressure 
Into  the  ark  prevented  as  against  the  godless,  whilst 
Noah  was  made  safe. 

Q««"*r° :  The  clean  beasts.    Before  their  ose as 


opened,  is  a  biblical  mode  of  speech  whereby  is  ex- 
pressed the  fact,  that  the  waters  were  not  suffered  to 
flow  in  their  wonted  manner  (Calvin). — The  Lord 
preserved  the  ark  aad  Noah  Uierein  as  a  treasoi* 
(Verleb.  Bibel). 


THIKD    SECTION. 

T%e  Ark,  and  ike  Saved  and  Renewed  Humaniiy, 


Chaptke  ym.  1-19. 

1  And  Grod  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  wai 
with  him  in  the  ark ;    and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  tiie  earth  and  the  waters 

2  assuaged.'      The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  stop- 

3  ped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained.     And  the  waters  returned*  from  off 
the  earth  continually  [to  go  and  return,  r*3i  "''."i] ;  and  after  the  end  of  the  himdred  and 

4  fifiv'  days  the  waters  were  abated.     And  the  ark  rested*  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the 

5  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon  the  *  mountains  of  Ararat.     And  the  waters  de- 
creased continually  until  the  tenth  month ;  in  the  tenth  month,  ou  the  first  day  of  the 

6  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 

7  days  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made.     And  he  sent  forth 
a  raven  which  went  to  and  fro*  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  eartli. 

fi  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face 

'9   of  the  ground  ["^^pn ,  had  become  light  or  shallow,  not  had  disappeared,  as  Lange  says].      But  the  dove 

found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the 
waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ;  then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her, 

10  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark.     And  he  stayed  (-n*j)  yet  other  seven  daya, 

11  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
evening;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  plucked  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the 

12  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.     And  he  stayed  [-H^?  xiphai]  yet  other  seven 

13  days*  and  sent  forth  the  dove;  which  returned  not  again  to  him  any  more.  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  dai/  of  the 
month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth ;  and  Noah  removed  the  covering 

14  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  face  of  the  gronnd  was  dry.     And  in  the  second 

15  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month  was  the  earth  dried.     And  Grod 

1 6  [Hohim]  spake  unto  Noah,  saying,  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 

17  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  hving  thing  that  i« 
with  tliee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing,  that  creep- 
eth  v-pon  the  earth ;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruiiful  and 
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18  multiply  upon  the  earth.     And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  son?,  and  his  wife,  and  hii 

19  sons'  v/ives  with  him.     Every  beast,  every  creeping  tiling,  and  every  fowl,  and  what 
soever  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went  forth  out  of  the  ark. 


l>  Ver  1— «l3i'"'V  E.  V.  assuaged.  It  differs  from  'lOn ,  to  ebb  or  fell  (as  used  in  ver.  8).  Tpti  refeit  tc  tkb 
^lieting,  or  becoming  calm,  of  the  waters  after  the  ebullition  that  followed  their  eruption  from  the  earth,  and  the  heavj  pf  va 
Ingofthe  water-spouts  (LXX«caTappaKTaO  from  above.  Its  primary  sense  appears  Esth.  ii.  1 ;  vii.lO,n23C  "iban  POfl 
the  wrath  of  the  king  was  calmed.  So  in  Hiphil,  Numb.  xvii.  20,  where  it  denotes  the  quieting  of  popular  commotiot. 
IJCX.  sKoiraurt  rb  iSiatp,  and  the  water  grew  tired.    The  Vulgate  confounds  it  with  "On  ,  imminulx  sutU  aqute.   The  Syrif* 

ft  *ti  iT^^I,  «the  waters  rested;"  the  late  Arabic  Translation  (Amer.  Bib.  See.),  very  beautifully  and  significactly 

f- 
SLA4J'    kc^f  v\S& ;  '^  waters  became  quiet.    The  distinction  b<3tween  this  word  and  *^Dn  is  important  in  detenniniii( 

the'stages  of  the  flood.— T.  L.] 

["  Ver.  3.—  SlSVi"'.  Began  to  turn,  or  to  return.  It  denotes  the  turning-point  after  the  waters  had  become  calm 
At  first  this  turning  was  very  sli^^ht,  and  the  whole  decrease  for  73  days  (compare  vers.  4  and  6)  was  only  fifteen  cubits,  a 
from  the  LTOunding  of  the  ark,  when  the  hills  disappeared  (as  is  evident  from  vii.  20),  and  their  coming  in  sight  again  ot 
the  first  dav  of  the  tenth  month  This  may  be  called  the  turn  of  the  flood  ;  so  that  we  have  three  stages,  1.  the  becora 
ing  calm  o^  the  waters,  2.  a  period  almost  stationary,  3.  the  more  perceptible,  but  still  gradual  subsiding  expressed  bj 
the  peculiar  Hebr.'w  idiom  -"iiUI    Tp'^  •~'^-  ^^ 

[*  Ver.  4—  n:  n*  .  The  ark's  grounding  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat  in  the  very  height  of  the  flood  (whether 
one  of  the  lower,  or  on  its  highest  peak),  is  bo  inconsistcmt  with  the  idea  of  the  flood's  having  covered  mountains  known 
to  be  more  than  two  miles  higher,  that  some  have  maintained  that  nin  here  must  mean  resting  over,  as  though  it  were 
Buspended  quietly,  and  remaned  elationary  at  that  distance,  directly  above  the  top  of  Ararat.  If  there  were  110  other 
objection,  the  decisive  answer  to  this  is  tbat  the  word,  as  it  appears  in  eviry  such  connection,  means  resting  Ufon,  lik« 
the  lighting  of  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  ft>llowed  by  ?S,  which  cannot  here  be  rendered  over  or  above.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  14  ;  Numb. 
X.  36  ;  xi.  25,  26  ;  Isaiah  xi.  2.  There  is  an  example  of  the  noun  thus  used  immediately  following,  ver.  9 :  "  and  the  dove 
found  no  rest  (ni3T3)  for  the  sole  of  her  foot" — T.  L.) 

[*  Ver.  4. —  IS""!*  ^If^  3S.  The  subject  here  being  in  the  singular,  this  can  only  be  rendered,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Ararat,  or  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  The  force  of  t1ie  language,  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  is 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  upon  that  high  peak  of  Ararat  that  towers  so  much  above  everything  around  it.  The 
d  versity  in  the  old  Versions  is  also  opposed  to  so  definite  and  marked  a  view.  The  Vulgat«  has,  super  monies  Armenia; 
LXX.  iwi  Ta  opij  Ta  'Apapar  ;  Targum  of  Onkelos,  !|^~ip  "'^'lU   5^  ,  upon  the  mountains  of  Kardu,  or  the  Karduchian ; 

the  Syriac  the  same,  cSj-i   ^ho^  ^'S'-^ ,  as  also  Arabs  Erpen.  <>•  _ftj'  (jL*^  C^^  '    "^^^  Koranic  Arabic  has  it 

constantly  l£(l^■.2»f ,  Al  Judi.    The  Samaritan  Version  (not  the  Hebraico-Samaritan)  has  the  strangest  of  all.    It  say* 

the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Serendib,  which  is  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  These  various  renderings  are  only  im- 
portant as  showing,  that  anciently  the  place  was  regarded  as  in  a  measure  unknown  and  indefinite.  The  old  tranfclatort 
did  not  consider  themselves  as  bound  by  the  Hebrew  K'nx  to  confine  it  to  the  peak  which  afterwards  solely  a'Mjuircd 
that  title.  The  name  might  have  been  transferred  to  Armenia,  or  to  other  countries,  justa.s  the  stoi-y  of  the  flood  itself 
was  transferred,  and  lo^.ited  i  1  different  parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  anscstral  traditions  of  the  vaiious  migrations. 
The  place  where  the  ark  (irounded  rx)uld  notj  at  the  time,  have  had  a  name  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  since,  1  eforc  this,  there 
are  no  geogiaphical  distinctions  recognized  m  the  Bible  except  Eden,  the  names  of  the  Paradise  rivers  (if  they  are  not 
Bubsequent),  and  the  land  of  Nod,  or  of  the  wanderer,  which  is  clearly  metaphorical.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  of  all  proper 
names  in  the  Bible,  there  is  no  one  that  haa  less  of  the  Shemitic  form  than  this  word  t3"i'"5<  .  As  It  occurs  2  Kings  xix. 
87  ;  Jer.  li.  27,  it  may  have  been  a  much  later  transfer,  just  as  the  old  Pelasgi  carried  certain  names  through  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  even  Italy,  or  as  the  early  eons  of  Qomer  left  traces  of  their  ancestral  name  through  Europe.  In  like  man- 
ner the  names  of  the  o!d  ark-moui.tain,  like  the  story  itself,  may  have  been  transfeiTcd  to  difl'orent  countries ;  so  that,  if 
we  had  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  literal  face  of  the  Hebrew  account,  the  direction  of  the  ark's  moving,  and  the  place 
where  it  rested,  would  be  as  indeterminable,  geographically,  as  the  land  of  Nod.  The  Samaritan  SiTcndib  would  nave 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  right  translation  of  I3"i1i<  ,  as  the  Armenia  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Kardu  (or  Karud) 
of  the  Targtims  and  the  Syriac.  The  argument,  however,  for  the  region  now  commonly  recognized,  has  a  good  support 
in  the  concurrence  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Syrian  traditions. — T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  7.—  ai'C''  S"iS^  XS»1 .  "  And  it  went  back  and  forth."  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  render  It,  "  and 
did  not  return,"  as  though  they  had  read  2tt5  xb^  .  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  Hebrew  text,  fortified  rs  it 
is  by  the  Targums,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  and  the  Samaritan  Version.  The  LXX.,  etc.,  may  have  derived  the  nefwitivo 
panphrastically — the  going  back  and  forth  being  regarded  as  evideixe  that  it  did  not  re-enter  the  ark.  Bocbart,  in  bit 
jgierozoil-on,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  210,  makes  a  labored  attempt  to  reconcile  them.— T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  12.— "And  he  wotted  yet  seven  days."  bn**1 ,  as  here  pointed,  is  the  regrularJVip^/ofbH^,  whereas  SH'^ 
Ter.  10,  has  the  form  of  the  Hiphil  of  b^PI  or  bTl ,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the  modem  commentators  and  lexlcograchen 
generally.  From  b'^n,  doluit,  they  get  thesenseof  waiting  anxiously,  painfully.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  \;hon 
the  connection  is  so  precisely  similar,  the  word  should  be  assigned  to  two  distinct  roots,  though  they  are  of  forms  that 
■ometimes  interchange  senses.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  follow  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  make  them  both  from  bn^  . 
The  first,  says  Rashi,  is  Piel  (bSE^),  as  though  he  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  bn*''^^  (contracted  into  bn^*),  nnd  th« 
■econd  HUhpahel  (b"EPl'')  or  br'n^  ,  becoming  by  assimilation  bn*^ ,  like  SSi^  for  S33r7  •    ^^^^  Ezra,  however, 

makes  the  second  a  regular  JV/p/m?,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  since  there  Is  a  passive  or  deponent  sense  in  the  id'-aoJ 
waiting,  as  is  seen  in  the  Lai  in  moror,  demoror,  prxstolor ;  Greek,  ixSixofJiai,  irpoiSexoiiai.  In  reg;ird  to  the  Urst,  it  ii 
easy  to  see  how  bpl^7  would  become  bO'^  (yya-hel  =  yiS-hel),  since  to  the  car  there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  it ' 
the  pronunciation  (the  sotmds  ia,  iya,  and  ya,  being  organically  the  same).  So  Rabid  Jndah  would  read  b*'bi|^ ,  Isnial 
XT.  2,  3  ;  xvi.  7,  for  b"'b''"'  (or  yf-Ul  for  yyi-lit),  as  stated  by  Jona  ben  Gannach  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar  flately  ctTitc 
»  Hebrew),  p.  28.— T.  L.j 
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EXEOETICAL  AXD  CHITICAL. 

1.  Stages  of  the  Flo<jd  as  taken  in  their  Order. 
k  Ta  its  highest  point :  1.  Seven  days,  the  going 
in  to  the  ark ;  2.  forty  days  of  the  flood-storm ; 
t.  one  hundi  ed  and  ten  days,  thereupon,  of  steady 
rain,  and  of  the  steady  rising  of  the  flood — so  in 
general  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Threefold 
grade  of  advance :  1.  The  ark  Is  lifted  up  from  the 
ground;  2.  the  ark's  going  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters ;  3.  its  rising  fifteen  cubits  high  above  the 
mountains,  b.  To  th^  disappearance  of  the  waters : 
In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  is,  after  five  mciiths,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  just  as  the  waters  begin  to  fall,  the  ark 
rests  on  Ararat.  On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
that  is,  alter  two  months  and  about  twelve  days 
(Knobel:  seventy-two  dav  s  after  the  settling  of  the 
ark),  the  mountain-peaks  project*  above  the  surface 
of  the  wa'er.  AtltT  forty  days  Noah  opens  the  win- 
dow and  lets  fly  the  raven.  Next  goes  forth  the 
dove.  It  is  not  directly  said  how  long  after  the 
flight  of  the  raven  was  the  first  flight  of  the  dove. 
The  second  flight  of  the  dove,  however,  was  seven 
other  days  after  the  first,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred 
that  there  were  seven  days  between  the  flight  of  the 
raven  and  that  of  the  dove ;  the  third  flight,  again, 
was  seven  days  after  the  second.  We  must  either 
reckon  in  here  an  unnamed  portion  of  time,  or  the 
time  between  the  flight  of  the  raven  and  the  flight 
of  the  first  dove  must  have  been  longer  than  seven 
days.  Hereupon  follows  the  last  section  of  time, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  to  the  seven-and- 
twentieth  day  of  the  following,  or  the  period  of  the 
full  drying  of  the  earth.  In  the  six  hundred  and  first 
year,  etc.  Luther,  following  the  Septuagint,  and  uy 
way  of  explanation,  adds,  "  of  Noah's  age." 

2.  Vers.  1-4.  The  first  Decreaxe  of  the  Flood 
to  the  Renting  of  the  Ark  upon  Ararat.  And  God 
remembered  I^oah  and  every  living  thing. — 
God's  remembering  must  be  understood  in  an  em- 
phatic sense.  God  has  always  remembered  N'oah  ; 
but  noic  he  remembers  him  in  a  special  sense — that 
he  may  accomplish  his  deliverance.  There  comes  a 
turn  in  the  flood,  and  the  ground  of  it  lay  in  the 
government  of  God.  To  the  rule  of  judgment  upon 
the  human  world,  succeeds  the  rule  of  compassion 
for  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  humanity,  as  also  of 
the  animal-world.  It  is  his  compassion,  not  simplv 
his  grace.  For  God  remembered  also  the  beasts. 
Thus  did  he  remember  them  all,  as  Elohim,  in  his 
most  universal  relation  to  the  e»rth.  Had  there 
bet'n  a  longer  continuance  of  the  flood,  there  would 
not  only  have  been  want  in  the  ark,  but  the  ark 
itself  would  have  been  destroyed.  A  wind  must 
blow  to  disperse  and  dry  up  the  flood,  whilst,  on  the 
other  side,  the  fountains  of  the  flood  were  closed. 
With  the  shutting  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  or 
with  the  restoring  of  the  continental  tranquillity  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  ceases  also  the  extraordinary  rain;  and  be- 
Bdes,  the  windows  of  heaven  were  closed.  It  is  an 
inexactness  of  the  narration,  but  which  gives  it  an 

•  (The  Hebrew  W^I  here,  in  JTrpAoZ,  vonld  seem  to  have 
a  more  emphatic  .=eiise— became  dUtindly  visibU.  It  is  an- 
•ther  example  of  the  remarkably  optic;il  style  of  this  whole 
■•mtive.  The  Vulgate  beautifully  renders  it,  apparueruni 
eaeumina  von/ium.  They  might  have  projecte  I  before,  but 
BOW,  on  •cliis  day— perhaps  the  first  clear  day  that  afforded 
Noah  a-\  oppcrtunity  for  taking  an  observation— they  stood 
bctii  as  oonspicatNM  objects,  in  open  $i§kU—T,  L.] 


unmistakable  historic  character,  that  the  time  of  ths 
flood's  advance  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days,  and  that  the  point  of  time  when  the  ark  settles, 
and  when,  therefore,  t'le  actual  sinking  of  the  waters 
must  have  commenced,  fulls  in  like  manner  at  th* 
end  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  For  Noah, 
indeed,  the  first  turning-point  in  the  sinking  of  tha 
waters,  which  had  commenced  already  before  the 
running  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  could 
not  have  been  a  matter  of  observation.  For  him,  the 
first  sure  sign  of  the  sinking  of  the  waters  was  the 
grounding  of  the  ark. — And  the  waters  returned. 
— Here  is  the  whole  process  preliminarily  described 
— how  the  waters,  in  their  undulations  here  and 
there,  kept  steadily  settiing  more  and  more.  Thea 
follows  the  indication  of  the  first  decrease. — ^Upoa 
the  mountains  of  Ararat. — '■  3'i^X  is  the  name 
of  a  territory  (2  Kings  xix.  37)  which  is  mentioned 
Jer.  IL  27,  as  a  kingdom  near  to  Minni  (Arr-jenia), — 
probably  the  middle  province  of  the  Armenian  terri- 
tory, which  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  Arairad,  Araratia. 
The  mountains  of  Ararat  are,  doubtless,  the  mount- 
ain-group which  rises  from  the  plain  of  the  Araxes 
in  two  high  peaks,  the  Great  Ararat,  16,254  feet,  and 
the  Lesser,  about  12,(XK)  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  landing-place  of  the  ark  is  of  the  higiiest 
significance  for  the  development  of  humanity,  as  it 
is  to  be  renewed  after  the  flood.  Armenia,  the 
fountain-land  of  the  Paradise  rivers,  a  '  cool,  airy, 
well-watered,  insular  mountain-tract,'  as  it  has  beea 
called,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  old  continent  -\nd 
so,  in  a  special  maimer,  does  the  mountain  of  Ara- 
rat lie  nearly  in  the  middle,  not  only  of  the  Great 
African- Asiatic  desert  tract,  but  also  of  the  inland  or 
Mediterranean  waters,  extending  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  sea  of  Baikal, — at  the  same  time  occupying  the 
middle  point  in  the  longest  hue  of  extension  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lines  of 
language  and  mythology,  whilst  it  is  also  the  middle 
point  of  the  greatest  reach  of  land  in  the  old  world 
as  measured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  t<>  Behr- 
ing's  Straits^in  fact,  the  most  pecuhar  point  on  the 
globe,  from  whose  heights  the  lines  and  tribes  of 
people,  as  tiiey  went  forth  from  the  sons  of  Noah, 
might  spread  themselves  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth  (compare  Vo.n  Raumee,  '  Palestine ')."  KeiL 
See  also  Delitzsch,  p.  266.  The  Koran  has  wrongly 
placed  the  landing-place  of  Noah  on  the  hill  Julhi  * 
in  the  Kurd  moun tain- tract ;  the  Samaritan  version 
locates  it  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  ;  tlie  Sybiil  ne 
books  in  Phrygia,  in  the  native  di.-trict  of  Mar^yas. 

*  [There  is  no  evidence  of  any  hill  so  called  among  ths 
Kurd  mountains,  or  m  any  other'region.  In  a  note  on  tha 
Koran,  xi.  46,  Sale  regards  it  as  a  corruption  for  Jonii,  or 
Giordi,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  Arabic.  la 
the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  wherever  the  Arab  an  tradition 

appears,  it  is  constantly  written    i<*^)^'  }  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

dently  a  descriptive  name  from  i>'  -«-  ,  prteslam,  bomrn 
/uil.    It  is,  therefore,  an  epithet  denoti.g  goodnest,  liber- 

alUy,  or  merey:  •cOaJk'f  JkA;^  ,  the  hill  of  Mercy,  M 
mount  Mercy,  as  we  say,  the  cape  of  Oood  Hox>e.  Con* 
pare  the  Hebrew  appellative,  Deut  iii.  25,  — isn  "M  ,  an4 
especially  such  epif  eta  a&  we  find  in  Gea.  xxii.  14, 
nX"!^  '^;'^?  "n*  ^'>^'^  Jehovah  Jiraeh,  Mount  in  which 
the  Lord  appears.  On  Al-jude,  see  Herbelot,  Bib.  Orien', 
375.  A.  He  calls  it  Giouda,  and  finds  a  difficulty  in  locating 
it,  but  conjectures  it  to  be  near  a  villag-e  called  Thamami^ 
from  the  eight  persons  saved  in  the  ark,  as  ia  st'PDOjed.— 
T.L.J 
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The  Hindoo  story  of  the  flood  names  the  Himalaya, 
the  Greek  Parnassus,  as  the  landing-place  of  the  de- 
liyered  ancestor."  KnobeL  Delitzsch  and  Keil  agree 
in  the  supposition  of  the  Armenian  highlands. 

8.  Vers.  5-12.  The  time  of  the  Signs  of  Deliver- 
OTiee,  and  of  the  increasing  Hope,  from  the  first  De- 
crease until  the  Disappearance  of  the  Flood.  The 
fii'St  sign  of  deliverance  was  the  resting  of  the  ark 
upon  Ararat.  Now  it  continues  still  until  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month  (Tammuz),  or  from  seventy 
to  seventy-three  days,  when  there  appears  the  second 
Bign :  the  peaks  of  the  Armenian  highlands  become 
visible  ;  at  all  events,  the  ark,  on  their  summit,  had 
become  free  from  the  influence  of  the  water.  Noah, 
however,  is  not  satisfied,  until  after  forty  days  more, 
that  the  flood  will  not  return ;  and  then  he  opens  the 
window  (Tiin)  of  the  sky-light  ("ins).  Fresh  light 
and  air  awaken,  or  rather  gradually  reanimate,  the 
torpid  animal-world,  and  Noah's  longing  desire  sends 
forth  the  raven  through  the  opened  window.  (It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  ark  had  only  one  male  ra- 
ven, because  from  the  unclean  animals  there  was 
taken  but  one  pair.  From  the  staving  out  or  return- 
ing of  the  raven  Noah  might,  at  all  events,  draw 
inferences;  but  this  bird  is  noted  for  his  appetite, 
that  which  makes  all  life  in  the  ark  strive  for  free- 
dom. The  raven,  therefore,  may  be  first  ventured 
on  this  craving  flight,  since  he  can  find  food  from 
the  dead  bodies  left  by  the  flood  upon  the  moun- 
tains. "  In  the  ancient  world,  the  raven  was  regard- 
ed as  a  prophetic  bird,  and  was  therefore  held  sacred 
to  Apollo.  Something  of  this  appears  (1  Kings  xvii. 
4,  6)  in  his  connection  with  the  prophet  EUas.  He 
was  thus  esteemed  among  the  Arabians,  who  as- 
sumed to  understand  the  voice  and  flight  of  the 
birds.  Especially  was  he  regaided  as  a  prophet  oJ 
the  weather,  as  inferred  from  his  flight  and  cry. 
Pliny  describes  him  as  a  wild  and  forgetful  bird,* 

•  [This  is  rather  from  Servius,  In  hts  Note  on  Virg.  Geor- 
gic,  lib.  i.  410,  and  who  incorrectly  ascribes  it  to  Pliny.  See 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  207.  B.  The  idea,  however,  may  have 
come  from  the  tradition  of  the  raven's  not  returning  to 
the  ark,  as  the  story  is  told  in  other  accounts  than  that  of 
the  Hebrew.  There  was  another  wide-spread  ancient  be- 
lief respect.ng  him,  which  is  given  by  Pliuy,  x.  12,  by 
Aristotle,  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  31,  and  mentioned  by  the  Rab- 
bins, as  well  as  the  Christian  Fathers,  that  tnis  l)ird  is 
cruel  to  its  young,  and  early  ejects  them  from  the  nest 
before  they  are  prepared  to  gather  food  for  themselves. 
Whether  true  or  fiilse,  it  seems  lo  have  furnished  the  groui  d 
for  one  of  the  most  touching  illustrations  of  the  divine 
eare  for  the  helpless  to  be  foui.d  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Ps. 
cxivii.  9,  "  who  giveth  to  the  young  ravens  when  they 
cry,"  Job  zxxviii.  41,  "  who  provideth  for  the  raven  his 
food,  when  his  young  ones  cry  unto  God,  they  wander  for 
lack  of  meat."  The  Arabians  had  tl:e  same  tradition,  and 
employ  it  in  a  similar  illustration  of  the  divine  compapsion, 
givmg  it  in  almost  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew.  Thus  in 
•  verse  to  be  found  in  Hariri,  Seance  xiii.  p.  151  (De  Sacy  ed.), 


ifui^X 


juiji  ^aIT  is 


•*  O  Thou  that  providest  for  the  young  raven  in  his  nest." 
On  which  the  Scholiast  makes  a  very  singular  comment : 
•♦  When  the  young  raven,"  he  says,  "  or  the  naahu,  breaks 
the  egg,  it  comes  out  white,  which  so  f^i^htens  the  pannls 
that  they  fly  far  away  ;  for  the  raven  is  the  most  timid  and 
cautious  of  birds.  When  this  takes  place  Allixh  sends  to  it 
the  flies  that  fall  into  the  nest.  And  so  it  lives  for  forty 
d\ys,  until  its  feathers  are  grown,  and  it  becomes  bla<:k, 
•when  the  parents  again  return  to  it,"  etc.  The  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  a  belief,  or  of  the  fact  of  abandonment  in 
any  way,  does  not  afiect  the  force  or  beauty  of  the  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  it.  Our  Saviour  most  tenderly  makes 
use  of  it,  Luke  xii.  24.  On  the  prophetic  powern,  or  the 
weather-foretelling  powers,  of  the  raven,  see  the  striking 
passage,  Virg.  Oeorgic.  i.  410,  and  tlie  philosophic  ezplana- 


who  forgets  to  come  back  to  bis  nest.  And  so  h< 
came  not  back  to  the  ark ;  but  Noah  could  know 
from  this  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  wholly  cot. 
ered  with  water."  Knobel.  We  may  refer  here  t« 
the  two  ravens  on  the  shoulders  of  Odin.  Withot* 
returning  into  the  ark,  he  flew  here  and  there  be» 
tween  the  ark  (to  which  he  was  bound  by  fear  and 
sympathy,  the  attraction  of  his  mate  perhaps,  and 
on  the  outside  of  which  he  could  rest)  and  th« 
emerging  mountain-tops,  where  he  found  food  and 
freedom. — And  he  sent  forth  the  dove. — The 
raven  lights  everywhere;  therefore  his  remaining 
out  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  drying  of  the  lower 
places  But  the  dove  lights  upon  the  plains,  and 
not  in  the  slime  and  marsh;  therefore  does  its  flying 
abroad  give  information  whether  or  no  the  plains 
are  dry.  The  Septuagint  translates  inxiD  by  diriirm 
aiiTov,  the  Vulgate,  post  eum,  Luther  correctly,  from 
himself  (So  the  English  translation, /row  Aim.)  It 
is  perhaps  indicated  that  he  had 'to  drive  it  from 
him.  The  time  of  sending  away  is  reckoned  by 
Baumgarten,  Knobel,  and  others  (after  Aben  Ezra 
and  Kimchi),  as  being  seven  days  after  the  sending 
of  the  raven;  because  it  is  said,  ver.  10,  he  waited 
other  seven  days.  The  delicate  dove  finds  no  place 
fit  for  her  lighting,  because  all  the  lower  lands  are 
yet  covered,  and  so  she  turns  back.  And  Noah 
drew  her  back  again  into  the  ark.  The  question 
may  be  asked:  Since  the  top  of  Ararat  was  free 
from  water,  why  did  not  Noah  go  out  with  the 
beasts?  It  is,  however,  a  truthful  characteristic 
that  he  did  no  such  thing ;  since  a  hasty  disturbance 
of  the  beasts  might  have  yet  brought  the  whole  in 
danger  of  destruction.  But  the  second  sending 
forth  of  the  dove,  after  seven  other  days,  brings  to 
him  the  fourth  and  fairest  sign  of  deliverance :  the 
dove  returns  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in  its  mouth. 
'bn*i  i\ii.  Hiphil  irom  b^n,*  to  be  in  trouble,  to 
wait  painfully  and  longingly."  Delitzsch.  "The 
olive-tree  has  green  leaves  all  the  year  through,  and 
appears  to  endure  the  water,  since  Tueophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant.  48,  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  13,  50,  give 


tion  the  poet  there  attempts  to  give  of  the  animal  signs  ol 
the  weather  in  general. 

It  might  be  a  question  worth  studying  :  how  far  the 
whole  science  of  bird-divination,  so  prevalent  in  the  an- 
cient world,  may  have  had  ils  origin,  like  that  of  other 
perverted  beliets,  in  the  use  Noah  made  of  the  ravea  and 
the  (iove  in  diBterm.VD.mg  {divining,  we  might  say)  the  n:ttu- 
ral  signs  of  safety  for  himself  and  the  ark,  and  so  the 
gracious  signs  of  the  divine  mercy  and  promise.  So  preva- 
lent was  the  belief  aid  the  practice,  that  oliavo^  ibird)  ia 
Greek  becomes  a  name  for  omen,  or  fortune,  good  or  bad. 
So  the  Latin  auspicium  (avispicium) — our  words  auspice, 
auspicious,  though  the  latter  is  generally  taken  in  a  favor- 
able sense.  The  Hebrew  words  "jiis,  part.  "iSIJO ,  (de- 
noting divination  by  clouds,)  as  used  Lev.  xix.  20,  Drut. 
xviii.  10,  et  al.,  show  the  prevalence  of  a  precisely  similai 
superstition,  and  furnish  some  proof  of  such  an  origin,  in 
the  perversion  of  what  were  originally  holy  and  believing 
acts.  Just  so  they  perverted  the  memory  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another,  or  a 
concurrent,  ground  of  these  bird-divining  practices  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  a  primitive  notion  that  the  inhnb- 
itiints  of  the  air  (the  bu'ds  of  heaven,  :ib  Scripture  call* 
them)  were  nearer  to  the  divine,  or  that  from  their  super- 
earthly  position  they  may  have  had  a  6nperhimi.i.ii  sight 
and  knowledge  of  things  on  the  earth.  Comp.  Jc'.  txvui. 
7,  "a  path  which  no  fowl  laioweth,  wh-ch  the  eaglj's  tyt 
hath  not  seen."  Also  ver.  21,  where  of  the  mvstorcu* 
w  sdom  it  is  s:iid  :  ••  it  ia  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  livii  g, 
a  d  coi.cealed  from  the  birds  of  the  heavens" — a  poetical 
mode  of  saying,  it  is  be\ond  all  human  divining,  or  bumaa 
investigation. — T.  L.] 

*  [See  remarks  on  this  derivation  in  the  textual  nota% 
No.  6,  page  308— .T.  I*] 
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an  Mcoant  of  olive  trees  in  the  Red  Sea.    It  cornea 
early  in  Armenia  (Strabo),  though  not  on  the  heights 
of  Arar.it,  but  lower  down,  below  the  walnut,  mul- 
Wrry,  and  apricot  tree,  in  the  valleys  on  the  south 
side  (RiTTER,  "  Geography,"  10.  p.  920).     The  dove 
must,  therefore,  have  made  a  wide  flight  in  search  of 
Ihe  plains,  und  on  this  account  liave  just  returned 
«t  evening  time.     This   olive-leaf, — which  was  not 
something  picked  up  on  a  mountain-pe:ik,  where  it 
might  have  been  floated  by  tiie  water,  but  (wl^lJ) 
something   torn   off,  and,   therefore,  fresh  plucked 
from  the  tree, — taught  Noah  what  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  earth  below.     It  was  the  more  fitting 
here,  since  the  olive-branch  was  an  emblem  of  peace 
(2  Mace.  xiv.  4;  Dion.,  Halic,  Virg.,  Liv.),  and  yet 
in  the  text  it  is  not  an  olive-branch  (Symm ,  Vulg.), 
but  only  an  oHve-leaf."     KnobeL — The   sign  gave 
intelligence  that  at  least  the  lower  oUve-tree.«,  in  the 
lower  ground,  were  above  tlie  water;  the  oUve-leaf, 
moreover,  in  the  mouth  of  the  dove,  was  a  fair  sign 
of  promise. — Yet  seven  other  days. — This  time 
the  dove  returns  no  more.     The  attraction  of  free- 
dom and  the  new  life  outweighs  tiie  desiie  to  return ; 
in  which  it  is  presupposed  that  it  is  an  attraction 
which  the  others  will  follow.    "  The  dove  is  found  also 
in  the  cltssical  myths.     According  to  Plctarch  {Be 
Solert.  Animal.  13),  Deucalion    had  a  dove  in   the 
ark,  which  indicated  bad  weather  by  iis  return,  and 
good  weather  by  its  onward   flight"     KnobeL     It 
was,  in  Uke  manner,  a  prophetic  bird  at  Dodona,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  others;  and  the  ancienta 
were  also  acquainted  with  its  use  as  a  letter-carrier, 
according  to  ^lian  and  Pliny.     On  the  significance 
of  the  dove  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  account 
of.  the  baptism  of  Je>u3. — ^In  the  ni'g   hundred 
and  first  year. — Tliis  reckoning  completes  the  old 
life  of  Noah.     His  seventh  hundred  is  the  beginning 
of  his  sabbath-time. — In  the  first  month,  in  the 
first  day,  etc. — This  date  looks  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flood,  in  the  second    month  of  the 
previous  year,  on  the  seventeenth  day.     Now  Noah 
removes  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  takes  a  free 
look  around  and  upon  the  new  earth.     The  watei-s, 
no  longer  flowing  back,  were  evaporating  from  the 
earth,  and  the  ground  was  in  the  process  of  bf  coming 
dry.     Yet  still  he  wdted  a  morth  and  twenty-seven 
days,  that  he  might  not  too  hastily  expose  to  injury 
the  living  seminarium  of  the  ark,  the  prvcious  seed 
of  the  new  hfe  that  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care. 
But  he  waited  only  for  the  clear  direction. — And 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark. 

np2'a .  Because  this  word  is  nsed  elsewhere  only  of 
a  covering  made  of  leather  and  skins  with  which  they 
covered  the  holy  vessels  on  the  inareh  (Numb.  iv.  8, 
12),  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  covering  of  the  ark 
of  the  testimony  (Exod.  xxvi.  14,  etc.),  it  does  not 
follow,  as  Knobel  supposes,  that  the  author  had  in 
view  a  similar  covering.  The  deck  of  an  ark  on 
which  the  rain-storms  spent  their  force,  must  surely 
have  betn  of  as  great  stabihty  as  the  ark  itself. — 

And  God  (Elohim )  spake  to  Noah It  is  Elohim, 

because  this  revelation  belongs  to  the  universal  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  earth.  "  The  time  of  the  flood, 
ascording  to  verse  14,  amounted  to  twelve  months 
*nd  eleven  days,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  or  a  full  solar  year ;  consequently  in  the 
eonrse  of  one  full  circuit  of  the  natural  change  or 
period  (n:c),  does  the  earth  become  destroyed  and 
rene-.Ted.  In  the  fact  that  Noah  might  not  leave  the 
»rk  from  hit   own  free,  arbitrary  will,  there  is  ex- 


pressed his  preservation  of  the  seal  of  the  divm* 
counsel,  and  of  the  divine  work."  Baumgartea 
New  blessings  upon  the  creatures,  similar  to  tho8# 
which  were  pronounced  at  the  creation,  are  connect 
ed  with  his  going  forth  at  the  divine  command ;  it  if 
the  banning  of  a  new  world  "  As  in  creation  tb« 
beasts  were  blessed  before  man,  so  is  it  here.** 
Baumgarten.  In  the  beasts  going  out  of  the  ark  in 
pairs  there  is  given  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  order  in  nature,  and  of  the  security  fof 
its  continuance. 

[Note  on  the  Week,  akd  os  the  Setesth  Dat 
Observance  is  the  Ark. — "And  he  waited  sevm 
days,^'  ver.  10.     ^^  And  he  vocaUd  teven  other  dayt.''* 
Dr.   Lange  gives  little  attention  to  the  important 
question  coimected  with  this  language,  as  he  passes 
over,  with  a  very  few  remarks,  the  whole  question  of 
the  sabbath  in  Gen.  i.     There  is  certainly  indicated 
here  a  sevenfold  division  of  days,  as  already  recog- 
nized,  whatever  may  be  its  reasons.    Of  the-ie,  no  on« 
seems  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  which  refers  it 
to  the  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  creation,  and 
its  seventh  day  of  rest,  although  some  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  ''  the  higher  school  of  criticism  "  reject  it. 
Had  such  a  reference  to  a  sevenfold  division  been 
found  in  some  ancient  Hindoo  or  Persian  book,  and 
along  with  it,  or  in  a  similar  wridng  closely  connected 
with  it,  an  account  of  a  hexameral  creation  with  its 
succeeding  day  of  rest,  they  would  doubtless  have 
discovered  a  connection   between  the  ideas.     But 
here  they  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  own  famous 
canon,  that  "  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  Uke  any 
other  ancient  writings."     Now  it  may  be  regarded 
as  well  settled  that  such  a  division  of  time  existed 
universally  among  the  Shemidc  and  other  Oriental 
peoples.     (See   this    clearly  shown  in  the    article 
Week,  m  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.")     It  is 
a  fact,  too,  well  established,  that  a  similar  division 
existed    among    the   Egyptians,   as   is   particularly 
stated,  with  the  names  given  to  the  days  of  the 
week,  by   Diox.  Cassics  {Hist.  Rom.  xxxvii.  18). 
They  are  the  names  of  the  seven  cele-tial  bodies, 
and  yet  there  are  no  astronomical  phenomena  that 
could  of  themselves  have  given  rise  to  it.     It  is  evi- 
dently an   after-thought     The  things  named  must 
have  beon  known    before,  and    when  the  original 
reason  of  the  division  was  lost,  the  planetary  series 
was  adapted  to  it,  although  it  had  to  be  taken  in  an 
irregular  and  disproportioned  manner.     This  was  to 
give  it  mystery  and  interest,  and  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  a.-itrological  superstition,  which  early  came  in, 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.     The  same  names  came 
into  the  Roman  (ecclesiastical)  and  Saxon  calendars. 
They  could  not  so  readily  have  found  place,  had 
there  not  been  some  previous  ground  in  the  Occi* 
dental   heathen   ideas  (Roman    and   Sttindinavian), 
although  they  do  not  appear  in  classical  literature. 

But  how  shall  such  a  division  be  explained  ?  The 
reference  to  the  lunar  phases  seems  plausible,  but 
will  not  bear  close  examination.  It  is  true  that  a 
lunation  (about  twenty-nine  and  one-half  days)  is 
approximately  divisible  into  four  parts,  of  neariy 
seven  days  each,  but  the  beginnings  and  endings, 
especially  of  the  second  and  fourth  quarteis,  are  so 
obscure,  and  incapable  of  easy  determination,  that 
it  could  never  have  been  adjusted  with  the  required 
practical  precision  to  any  settled  weekly  reckoning 
of  definite  days.  Besides,  in  that  case,  the  week 
would  have  had  its  series  commence  and  end  with 
the  divisions  of  the  lunation.  But  we  find  nowher* 
any  such  reckoning.     The  week  has  no  reference  U 
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the  month.  Such  a  day,  of  such  a  month,  in  in  all 
Calendars,  but  first  or  second  week,  of  such  a  laonth, 
id  nowhere  found.  Again,  there  were  adjustments  of 
the  months  to  the  solar  year  by  admitted  inequalities 
and  intercalations,  but  there  is  no  trace  anywhere  of 
•ny  ijucb  attempts  to  regulate  the  days  of  the  week 
with  reference  to  the  month.  A  seventh  portion  of 
time  computed  from  an  ever-shifting  beginning 
would  have  been  of  no  use,  or  would  only  have  in- 
troduced confusion.  The  week,  therefore,  must 
have  had,  and  did  have,  its  reckoning  from  some 
point  entirely  independent  of  any  annual,  monthly, 
or  even  astronomical  calculus.  It  must,  too,  have 
been  from  some  remote  period,  fixed  in  itself  (or 
supposed  to  be  so  fixed),  just  as  we  reckon  our  weeks 
from  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  a  series 
continuing  steadily  on,  though  there  has  been,  since 
then,  repeated  rectifications  of  the  month  (or  moons), 
and  even  a  change  of  style  in  respect  to  the  year. 
The  weekly  series  has  been  unbroken. 

The  Jewish  reckoning  of  the  seven  days,  and  of 
the  sabbath,  we  know,  was  thus  independent.  In 
Exod.  xvi.  23,  we  find  the  particular  sabbath  there 
mentioned  as  coming  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  (the  day  after  they  came  to  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sin),  and  on  the  twenty-third  following, 
as  reckoned  without  reference  to  any  monthly  or 
annual  beginning.  It  comes  on  such  a  day,  but 
computed  by  itself,  and  seems  to  have  been  thus 
known  as  sometliing  dating  from  some  ancient,  re- 
mote period,  and  kept  in  remembrance  even  during 
the  ignorance  and  debasement  of  a  servile  bondage. 
It  must  have  come  by  tradition  from  their  patriarch- 
al ancestors,  and  was  probably  the  same  seventh 
day  which  was  recognized  by  the  Egyptians  (their 
day   of   Saturn,   Remphau,   Hebrew   '(I'S ,   Arabic 

.|r3^;  see  Amos  v.  26,  Septuagint   version,  and 

Acts  vii.  43),  although  with  them  the  observance 
may  have  lost  its  original  idea  and  reason,  and  be- 
come wholly  idolatrous  or  superstitious.  Therefore 
does  Moses  tell  the  Jews  to  remember,  and  keep  it 
holy,  calling  back  their  minds  to  the  primitive 
ground  of  its  institution.  So  Kimchi  and  Aben 
Ezra,  in  their  comment  on  Amos  v.  26,  say  "  that 
"i^l'S  {Kiyiin)  is  the  same  with  •'riSTT,  Shahbatai 
(Saturn,  or  the  sabbath-god),  for  they  made  to  him 
an  image,  whilst  another  interpretation  makes  it  to  bt 
"'Pair  ZSi'2  ,  the  star  of  Saturn,  and  so  is  he  called 
1X1^3 ,  Ehivan,  in  the  tongue  of  the  Arabians  and 
the  Persians."  In  the  earliest  Egyptian  mythology, 
as  in  the  most  ancient  Greek  derived  from  it,  the 
dynasty  of  Saturn  (Kpo»'os=xp<i>'os,  time),  or  the  old 
creative,  generative  power,  was  before  that  of  Z«us, 
the  light,  or  the  Sun ;  that  is,  his  day  (dies  Satumi) 
was  before  the  dies  Soils,  or,  sun-day,  the  primitive 
dies  Jovis.*  So  does  the  darkened  mirror  of  heathen- 
ism give  to  all  these  early  things  both  a  pantheistic 
and  a  polytheistic  hue.  The  Hebrew  revelation  alone 
preserves  them  truthful,  pure,  and  holy.  The  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the  patriarchal  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  religiously  or  otherwise 
(unless  this  that  is  said  of  Noah  be  an  exception), 
furnishes  no  answer  to  the  strong  inference  to  be 
derived  from  Exod.  xvi.  and  xx.  See  remarks  on 
this  in  Note  on  the  Sabbath,  page  197. 

•  [This  name  was  also  given  to  Thursday,  as  ruled  by 
the  ])]aiiet  Jupiter,  but  in  the  most  ancient  mythology  it 
Onoiit  have  come  directly  after  Saturn,  as  dies  Soils. — T,  L.] 


The  more  we  examine  these  acts  of  Noah,  tht 
more  it  will  strike  us  that  they  must  have  been  of  • 
religious  nature.  He  did  not  take  such  observations, 
and  so  send  out  the  birds,  as  mere  arbitrary  acts, 
prompted  simply  by  his  curiosity  or  his  impatieft  ce. 
God  had  "  shut  him  in,"  and  as  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer  he  1(  oks  for  the  divine  directions  in  deter 
mining  the  times  of  waiting.  Every  opening,  there- 
fore, of  the  ark,  and  every  sending  forth  of  the 
birds,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  a  divine  consultation.  He  "  inquired 
of  the  Lord,^''  as  the  Scripture  records  other  holy 
men  as  having  done.  What  more  likely,  then,  than 
that  such  inquiry  should  have  its  basis  in  solemn  r©. 
ligious  exercises,  not  arbitrarily  entered  into,  but  on 
days  held  sacred  for  prayer  and  religious  rest. 
When  tliis  was  done,  then  the  other,  or  more  human 
means  of  inquiry  that  were  in  accordance  with  it, 
would  be  resorted  to.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
sending  forth  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  may  be  rev- 
erently regarded  as  divine  auspications.  (See  re- 
marks in  marginal  note,  p.  310.)  They  immediately 
followed  such, stated  religious  exercises,  and  hence 
his  periods  of  waiting  would,  in  the  most  natural 
and  appropriate  manner,  be  regulated  by  them.  On 
any  other  view,  his  proceedings  would  seem  wholly 
reasonless  and  arbitrary.  The  idea  gives  an  interest 
to  the  life  of  this  lonely,  ''  righteous  man,"  during 
his  long  sojourn  in  the  ark.  He  did  not  forget  God, 
nor  God's  ancient  hallowing  of  a  certain  day  in 
seven,  and,  therefore,  is  there  the  stronger  emphasis 
in  what  is  said  ver.  1,  that  "the  Lord  retnemhered 
Noah."  See  Lange's  most  striking  and  beautiful 
remarks  on  this  expression,  p.  309. 

There  must  be  reasons  for  such  a  seven-days* 
waiting,  and  what  more  natural  and  consistent  ones 
could  there  be  than  those  here  stated  ?  It  amounts 
to  nothing  to  say  that  seven  is  a  sacred  or  mystic 
number.  How  came  it  to  be  such  ?  Though  after- 
wards thus  used  in  Scripture,  there  coidd  have  been 
nothitig  of  this  sacredness  at  that  early  day,  unless 
it  had  come  from  the  still  earlier  account  of  the  cre- 
ation. It  must  have  been  founded  on  some  great 
fact ;  for,  of  all  the  elementary  numbers,  seven  may 
be  said  to  have  the  least  of  any  mathematical  or 
merely  numerical  interest,  such  as  gave  rise  to  pecu- 
liar speculations  in  the  earliest  thinliing.  Thert 
was  a  mystery  about  the  number  one,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  the  infinite  numerical  series,  or  as  represent- 
ing a  point,  the  principium  of  all  magnitude.  Two 
had  an  interest  as  representing  the  line,  and  a.'  the 
i-oot  of  that  most  regular  of  all  series,  the  binary 
powers,  lliree  was  the  binding  of  unity  and  dual- 
ity, and  represented  the  triangle,  the  simplest  or 
most  elementary  plane  figure  in  space.  Four  (the 
tetractys  of  Pythagoras)  represented  the  tetraedron, 
or  the  most  elementary  solid.  Five  was  the  number 
of  the  fingers  on  the  hand,  and  thus  became  the 
origin  of  the  universal  decimal  notation.  Six  was 
the  double  triad,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  such  mathematical  or  numerical  peculiarity 
in  seven  that  could  have  drawn  special  attention  to 
it,  as  having,  in  itself,  anything  mystical  or  occult 
It  is  not  a  square,  nor  a  power  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  not 
what  is  called  an  oblong  number,  or  one  that  can  b« 
divided  into  factors.  It  represents  no  figure  that, 
like  the  hexagon  or  pentagon,  can  be  geometrically 
prodi  ced.  Its  sacredness,  or  mystery,  therefore 
could  only  have  arisen  from  some  great  historical 
truth,  or  institution,  supposed  to  have  been  con. 
nectev  with  it ;  and  if  we  ^'  interpret  the  Hebrew 
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boolu  like  other  ancient  writings,"  this  origin  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  belief  in  the  gnat  events 
mentioned  Gen.  i.,  as  laying  the  foundation  for  all 
subsequent  venpration  of  the  hebdomadal  number 
and  period. — T.  L.] 

DOCTBIKAL  AST)  ETHICAIi. 

1.  The  great  turning.  As  the  first  half  of  the 
flood  pictures  especially  the  judgment  of  death,  so 
the  second  half  presents  the  redemption  from  judg- 
ment, as  it  goes  forth  in  its  gradual  development, 
with  its  redemptive  and  anticipatory  signs. 

2.  God  remembered  Noah.  Everything  (every 
affliction  of  the  pious)  endures  its  time  ;  the  good- 
ness of  God  endureth  forever.  God's  remembering 
in  a  special  sense.  His  righteousness  maizes  a  spe- 
cial knowledge,  and  a  special  beholding,  inside  of  his 
general  omniscience  and  omnipotence ;  so  his  mercy 
and  his  compassion  roak^  a  special  remembrance 
within  liis  consciousness,  wherein  there  are  known  to 
him  all  his  works  from  the  beginning.  That  is,  God 
is  a  living,  personal  God,  showing  himself  to  be  such 
iu  his  government,  and  in  his  revelation  which  makes 
joyful  again  the  believers  m  his  grace,  after  they  had 
been  exposed  to  temptation.  Each  delivei-ance,  each 
help,  especially  each  experience  of  salvation,  rests 
upon  a  remembrance  of  God.  God's  remembi-ance  of 
man  and  man's  remembrance  of  God  meet  each  other, 
as  eye  meets  eye,  iu  the  actual  manifestation  of  sav- 
ing acts.  The  compassion  of  God  embraced  also  the 
animal-world,  but  conditions  itself  through  the  grace 
that  embmces  believing  men. 

3.  As  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters  at 
the  beginning  of  creation,  so  goes  forth  here,  over 
the  floods  of  the  deluge,  the  wind  that  saved,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  same  divine  spirit.  It  was  a  wind  of 
life — a  vernal  wind — for  the  new  earth. 

4.  As  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up 
before  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  so  also 
were  they  closed  before  them.  In  order  that  the 
rain  might  cease  at  Ararat,  it  was  necessary  that  be- 
fore this  the  evaporation  in  the  opposite  regions  of 
the  earth  should  have  come  to  an  end. 

5.  ArarcU.  The  home  of  Adam,  the  home  of 
Noah.  Our  first  home  the  lieights  of  Paradise,  our 
second  home  the  salvation  hills  of  Ararat,  our  third 
home  Golgotha,  our  everlasting  home  the  highest 
heavens. 

6.  The  salvation  is  unfolded  gradually,  and  an- 
noimced  ui  a  gradual  series  of  saving  signs :  1.  The 
resting  of  the  ark ;  2.  the  appearance  of  the  mount- 
ain-tops ;  a.  the  flying  forth  of  the  raven ;  4.  the 
olive-leaif  of  the  dove ;  5.  the  dove's  not  returning. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  tmie  of  deliverance  is  a  time  of 
patience,  and  of  alternate  desire  and  hope.  "  Blessed 
in  hope"  ( Rom.  viii.). 

7.  The  raven  and  the  dove.  The  sympathy  and 
the  co-opei'ation  of  the  beasts  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  unity  of  the  raven  and  the  dove,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  contrast,  denotes  the  community  of 
creaturely  interests,  as  well  as  the  contrast  between 
the  interests  of  the  creature  generally,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  particular ;  for  the  raven  is  a  figure  of 
th*  universal  life,  the  dove  an  emblem  of  the  church. 

8.  The  signs  of  hope  increase  from  seven  to  seven 
Jays — an  indication  of  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  and 
•f  Sunday 

9  "The  fresh  leaf  from  the  olive-tree  is  the  first 
ign  of  life  from  the  buried  ea'  Ih.   A  significant  sign : 


for  the  oil,  as  a  gentle  yet  penetrating  substance,  i» 
the  symbol  of  the  anointing  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit.  Thii 
is  brought  by  that  purest  bird  of  the  heavens,  which 
even  among  the  heathen  is  held  sacred  (see  Herod. 
2.  56).  The  green  oUve-leaf  in  the  mouth  of  th« 
dove  is  a  sign  that  the  earth  U  not  merely  laid 
waste  (we  may  rather  say  purified),  but  also  conse^ 
crated  by  the  waters."  Baumgarten.  And  yet  wt 
must  distinguish  between  the  symbolic  significance 
of  the  oil,  of  the  olive-tree,  and  of  the  o;ive-lea£ 
The  oil  denotes  the  spirit,  the  olive-tree  (Zach  ir. 
11-14 ;  Rev,  xL  3,  4)  denotes  spiritual  men,  the  holj 
Israel ;  and  in  correspondence  with  this  the  olive- 
branch  denotes  the  partakers  of  the  spirit  (Rom.  xL\ 
the  blossoms  of  the  spirit,  the  signs  of  love  and 
peace. 

10.  "  If  we  take  the  human  race  and  the  earth  u 
a  totaUty,  the  flood  is  the  dividing  of  the  old  from  the 
new.  The  old  earth,  with  the  humanity  that  had  be- 
come flesh,  the  apxa^us  Koanos*  is  destroyed,  but 
even  this  destruction  is  the  preservation  of  the  right- 
eous man,  of  Noah,  in  that  he  is  deUvered  from  the 
corruptive  community  of  the  flesh.  On  this  account 
is  it  said,  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  '  eight  souls  were  saved  by 
water,'  and  even  there  (ver.  21),  the  flood  is  named 
a  type  of  baptism.  The  water  of  the  flood  is,  there- 
fore, the  baptismal  water  of  the  earth,  which  drowns 
the  old  whilst  it  preserves  and  quickens  the  new. 
This  view  of  the  flood,  moreover,  has  passed  over 
into  the  consciousnes.s  of  the  Church.  In  the  prayer 
for  the  consi  cration  of  the  baptismal  water  in  the 
Sacrameiitarium  GregoHannm  it  is  said :  Deu.'.  qui 
noceniis  mundi  crimina  per  aqtuu  ablueng,  etc" 
Baumgarten. 

11.  As  baptism  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
old  and  the  new  man,  so  did  the  flood  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new  humanity,  which 
were,  therefore,  types  on  both  sides.  So  did  the  Red 
Sea  divide  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  drowned  in  the  same  (1  Cor.  i.  2). 

12.  As  Noah  went  into  the  ark  at  the  command 
of  God,  so  also  must  he,  at  the  s.'>jne  command,  go 
out.  That  he  was  in  no  perturbation,  did  not  wil- 
tuUy  and  hastily  go  forth  from  the  ark,  is  a  sign  that 
we  must  not  amicipate  the  hour  of  God's  help,  nor 
throw  ourselves  hastily  out  of  the  ark  of  the  church 
in  sectarian  impatience,  but  wait  the  Lord's  time  in 
which  to  go  out  ot  the  ark  into  a  new  world. 

13.  The  renewal  of  the  blessing  of  propagation 
upon  the  creature  is  a  confirmation  of  the  first  bless- 
ing (Gen.  i.),  a  repeated  expre-sion  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  of  his  complacency  in  life.  Contrast  afl 
against  dualism  and  a  sickly  asceticism. 


HOMILETICAL  AKD  PBACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  The  figirres  of 
the  coming  salvation.  1.  The  resting  of  the  ark,  the 
firmly  grounded  church ;  2.  the  emerging  of  ihe 
mountain-tops,  the  mountains  of  God  as  the  sign  of 
heaven ;  8.  the  flight  of  the  dove,  "  the  longing  (A 
the  creature;"  4.  the  dove  with  the  olive -leaf^  i\A 
spirit  of  life,  with  the  announcement  of  peace; 
5.  the  remaining  out  of  the  dove  and  the  opening  of 

•  (This  word  Kouitot,  as  used  by  Peter,  does  not  necef  sa> 
rily  denote  the  eirth  as  a  who'e.  It  means  a  former  stati 
oftbinesais  distinguished  from  the  present.  As  employed, 
it  has  the  same  eenerality,  and  tlie  same  limitation,  al 
otKovfieKi),  when  used  for  the  inliabitcd  world,  real  or  tap 
posed.— T.li. 
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the  ark,  the  free  intercourse  between  the  church  and 
the  consecrated  w  orld ;  6.  the  going  forth  from  the 
ark,  the  passing  over  of  the  church  into  the  new 
world. 

Starkk  :  It  is  certain  that  God  had  not  forgotten 
Koah ;  but  the  Scripture  is  wont  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  namely,  as  man,  sometimes,  repre- 
sents to  himself  God  as  speaking.  According  to  this, 
God's  remembrance  denotes  the  revelation  of  his 
gracious  will  and  pleasure,  according  to  which  he  re- 
Veals  to  the  wretched  that  help  which  before  was 
hidden  (Hieronymus).  A  life  of  faith  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all, — such  a  life  as  Noah  and  his  sons 
must  have  lived,  who  could  only  cling  to  the  hope 
of  aid  from  heaven,  since  the  earth  was  covered  with 
water,  so  as  to  give  them  no  ground  of  trust.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  vain  word  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
says  that  "  God  remembered  Noah."  For  it  shows 
that  from  the  day  in  which  he  first  went  into  the  ark, 
God  had  not  spoken  to  him,  nor  made  to  him  any 
revelation.  He  could  see  no  ray  of  the  divine  mercy, 
but  must  sustain  himself  alone  upon  the  promise  he 
had  received,  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  the  waters  of 
death  are  raging  all  around  him,  as  tiiough  God  had 
indeed  forgotten  him  (Luther).  The  leaf  represents 
the  gospel,  for  oil  denotes  compassion  and  peace,  of 
which  the  gospel  teaches. — Bibl.  Wirt:  "0,  my 
Christian  friend,  hast  thou  been  a  long  time  confined 
in  a  wearisome  ark,  whether  it  be  of  some  difficult 
calling,  or  some  painful  state ;  ask  not  counsel  of  the 
charmer,  but  wait  with  patience  until  God,  throujirh 
tighteous  means,  shall  bring  thee  help  therefrom." 

Gkrlach:  God  does,  indeed,  remember  all  his 
Works,  in  all  times,  and  in  every  way,  but  the  prayer 
"remember  me"  (Ps.  xxv.  7;  Luke  xxiii.  42)  goes 
forth  from  the  image  of  God  in  man ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  we  have  no  rest  until  we  can  rejoice  in  all  the 
attributes  of  God  through  an  inward,  personal  com- 
munion with  him.  The  word  here  denotes  the  trials 
of  Noah,  when  God  hid  himself,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  his  gracious  favor,  when  he  again  reveals  himself. 

Calwer  Handbuch :  The  olive-leaf  has  been  ever 
held  as  a  symbol  of  peace. 

Schroder  :  God  had  exercised  Noah's  faith  and 
patience  (Calvin).  What  is  said  of  the  raven,  Luther 
makes  to  correspond,  allegorically,  with  the  office  of 
the  law.  ["  In  the  blackness  of  the  raven  is  a  sign  of 
sorrow,  and  its  voice  is  unlovely.  So,  therefore,  are 
all  preachers  of  the  law  who  teach  the  righteousness 
of  works ;  they  are  ministers  of  death  and  sin,  as 
Paul  names  the  ministry  of  the  law  (2  Cor.  iii.  6 ; 
Rora.  vlL  10).  Nevertheless,  Moses  was  sent  out 
with  this  doctrine  even  as  Noah  sent  forth  the  raven. 
And  yet  such  teachers  are  nothing  else  than  ravens 
that  fly  round  the  ark,  bringing  no  certain  sign  that 
God  is  reconciled.  But  what  Moses  says  of  the  dove 
is  a  very  lovely  figure  of  the  gospel."] 

[Excursus  oh  the  partial  extent  of  the 
ftood,  as  dedtrced  from  the  vert  face  of  the 
Hebrew  text.* — This  account  of  the  flood  fur- 
nishes a  happy  illustration  of  what  may  be  called 
the  subjective  truthfulness  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tives. There  is  meant  by  this  that  the  language  is 
•  perfect  representation  of  an  actual,  conceptual,  and 

♦  [The  great  importance  of  the  question,  and  the  feet  that 
Dr.  Jjanpre  fails  to  give  a  decided  view,  form  the  plea  for  the 
length  of  this  Excursus.  Delitzsch  also  seems  uiidecidt>d, 
though  he  presents  some  views  strongly  fiivorable  to  the 
theory  of  limitation. — T.  L.] 


emotional  state  in  the  mind  of  the  author  By  tU 
author  is  meant  the  one  in  whose  soul  such  eniO" 
tions  and  conceptions  were  fir.^t  present,  irom  what* 
ever  cause,  outward  or  inward,  they  may  have  been 
derived.  Whether  this  was  ecstatic  vision,  or  a  con- 
viction in  the  mind  supposed  to  come  from  a  divin* 
influence,  or  an  actual  eye-witnessing,  it  is  all  faith« 
fully  told,  just  as  it  was  conceived  in  vision,  impres* 
ed  tipon  the  thought,  or  seen  by  the  sense.  The 
words  are  in  true  correspondence  with  such  a  stata 
of  soul,  an  honest  imprint  of  it,  according  to  the  in- 
fluences felt,  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  by  which 
those  influences  might  be  affected,  or  the  choice  of 
language  controlled.  In  either  case,  toe,  may  tha 
term  inspiration  be  applied  to  it,  if  we  admit  the 
idea  of  a  divine  purpose  as  specially  coiicerued  in 
the  communication.  It  is  a  special  scries  of  divine 
acts  in  the  physical  world,  and  in  tb<j  souls  of  men, 
that  makes  revelation  strictly,  or  in  that  higher  sense 
to  which  the  term  is  hmiied  in  connection  with 
the  scriptural  narrations.  It  ib  this  extraordinary 
doing,  whether  in  nature  or  above  nature,  comm*inc- 
ing  with  creation  and  continued  in  a  series  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  which  constitutes 
the  real  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  the  human, 
of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  in  distinction  from  that 
ordinary  course  in  nature  and  history  which  cannot 
thus  reveal  God  personally,  because  it  is  merged  in 
the  totality,  or  the  one  general  movement,  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  common  movement  may  be  called  a  re- 
velation, but  it  is  addressed  to  the  universal  reason, 
and  reveals  only  a  general  intelUgence  having  nothing 
special  for  man,  either  as  a  race  or  as  individuals. 
The  other  is  a  special  epistle  to  humanity  and  to  in- 
dividual men,  having  our  name  throughout,  attested 
by  chosen  witnesses  taken  from  a  chosen  people  who 
are  the  spiritual  first-born,  or  representatives  of  the 
race.  But  still  it  is  this  extraordinary  doing  which 
is  the  revelation  properly,  whilst  the  bibhcal  writings 
are  only  the  human  record  of  it,  sharing  in  the  fini- 
ty  of  the  medium,  or  more  or  less  imperfect  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  imperfeciions  of  knowledge, 
conception,  and  language,  in  those  to  whom  such  re- 
corditig  is  given.  Had  writing  never  been  invented, 
it  might  have  been  a  purely  oral  or  traditional 
account,  and  then  it  would  have  been  still  more  im- 
perfect, but  the  actual  revelation  would  have  remain- 
ed the  same,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  best  way  we 
could  amidst  the  deficiences  and  obscurities  of  such 
oral  or  monumental  modes  of  transmission.  Surely 
the  absence  of  writing  could  no  more  have  prevented 
God's  having  his  witness  in  this  world,  than  the  ab- 
sence, for  so  many  centuries,  of  the  art  of  printing; 
and  the  want,  neither  of  types  nor  of  alphabets, 
could  have  been  an  absolute  bar  to  that  witnessing 
being  in  the  human,  and  through  the  human,  as  well 
as  to  the  human.  Now  in  such  record  of  revelation 
the  great  thing  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
faith  is  a  conviction  of  this  perfect  subjective  Irutn- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  human  media.  It  ii  »  far 
higher  thing,  a  much  more  precious  thing,  tlian  any 
scientific  correctness,  or  any  outward  verbal  accura- 
cy, which,  even  if  it  could  be  secured  through  human 
language  and  human  conceptions,  could  only  be  by  a 
mechanical,  automaton-like  process,  or  with  the  loss 
of  all  that,  is  truly  human  in  the  transmission.  It 
would  not  be  a  revelation,  or  the  history  of  a  revela- 
tion, given  to  men  through  men,  and  so  it  would  not 
be  truly  God  speaking  in  humamty.  The  elcmeni 
of  most  value,  through  which  we  most  truly  draw 
nigh  unto  God,  and  He  into  us,  would  be  lacking  ii 
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*e  process.  With  this  distiDction  between  the  re- 
relation  strictly,  and  the  record  of  such  revelation,  we 
*re  the  better  prepared  to  understand  the  import  of 
that  third  term  which  is  so  often  confounded  with 
them.  Inspiration  has  respect  to  the  manner  and 
means  by  which  such  human  conceptions  are  called 
out  and  employed,  whilst  still  remaining  strictly  hu- 
man. This  may  be  in  various  ways,  and  we  may 
apply  the  terms  higher  and  lower  to  them,  but 
with"  danger  of  error,  if  in  so  doing  we  make  any  one 
of  them  to  be  less  a  true  inspiration  than  the  other. 
All  the  faculties  of  man  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. God  may  employ  the  imaginatiou  (the  ec- 
static imagination,  for  that  is  still  human,  and  in 
another  state  may  be  ordinary  and  normal),  the  men- 
tal convictions  impressed  by  a  divine  power,  or,  when 
no  other  means  are  required,  the  sense  and  memory 
of  holy,  truthful  men,  whose  holiness  and  truthfulness, 
in  such  case,  are  as  much  an  effect  of  divine  inspira- 
tion as  any  afflatus  more  immediately  affecting  what 
are  called  the  higher  or  deeper  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Thus  may  we  believe  that  all  the  Scripture  is  in- 
spired, that  it  everywhere  has  this  subjective  truth- 
fulness, whether  it  appears  in  holy  visions  of  the 
past  and  future,  or  in  rapt  devoiional  exercises,  or  in 
the  sublime  doctrinal  insight  of  souls  drawn  heaven- 
ward, or  in  the  pictures  it  gives  us  of  musing,  solilo- 
quizing minds,  presenting  now  their  exulting  faith, 
and  then  again  their  fears  and  sad  despondencies  in 
view  of  the  dark  problems  of  Ufe.  It  shows  itself  in 
its  plain,  unpretending,  unsuspicious  narratives  of 
events,  whether  it  be  the  supernatural,  the  gresit  na- 
tural, or  that  filling  in  of  the  ancient  home-life 
which,  though  so  far  from  us,  we  recognize  as  so  true 
and  so  consistent,  calling  out  the  feeling  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  reality  that  lies  before  us,  and  that  these 
words  represent  actual  scenes  and  actual  emotions 
as  true  and  vivid  as  any  that  now  occupy  our  own 
miuds.  Thus  may  we  believe  all  Scripture  to  be  an 
honest  record  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  most 
astoundingly  marvellous  to  its  minutest  historical, 
geographical,  biographical,  and  genealogical  details. 
This  view,  although  admitting  human  imperfections 
of  language  and  conceiving,  is  very  different  from 
that  theory  of  partial  inspiration  that  assumes  to 
choose  what  portions  it  shall  accept,  rejecting  others 
as  fabricated,  false,  and  legendary.  It  is  all  faithful, 
all  dtovvfviTTos,  all  given  to  us  for  our  "  instruction 
in  righteousness,"  constituting  in  its  totality  the  ple- 
nary word  of  God,  the  honest  human  record  of  that 
great  series  of  divine  doings  in  the  world,  in  nature. 
In  history,  and  in  the  souls  of  men,  to  which  we  give 
the  special  name  of  a  divine  revelation.  Thus  re- 
ceived and  firmly  held  in  its  truthful  human  aspect, 
the  belief  in  a  great  objective  truth  corresponding  to 
it  is  irresistible  for  all  sober,  thoughtful,  truly  ra- 
tional souls.  The  human  in  the  Bible  compels  the 
acceptance  of  the  divine ;  the  ordinary  and  the  na- 
tural in  its  life-like  narratives  demands  the  superna- 
tural as  its  complement.  We  are  foreed  thus  to  be- 
lieve or  to  admit  that  the  very  existence  in  the  worid 
of  such  a  record  so  kept,  so  attested  through  the  ages, 
BO  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  human  history,  is  as 
great  a  marvel  for  the  reason,  as  any  supernatural  or 
miraculous  which  it  contains  for  the  sfuse. 

It  is  this  subjective  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures 
tiiat  furnishes  the  matter  of  interpretation.  The  great 
end  is  to  get  at  the  conceptual  and  emotional  states 
which  the  words  originally  represented  in  the  minds 
of  the  first  narrators.  The  objective  truth  they  re- 
present in  the  natural  or  supernatural  belongs  to  the 


theological  reasoning  as  guided  in  its  inferences  bj 
the  general  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  or  other  know 
ledge  we  may  have  of  nature  and  of  God.  The  onf 
interpretation  is  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  ihei 
toric  and  language  in  their  widest  sense,  the  othel 
according  to  "  the  analogy  of  faith,"  in  all  by  which 
God  makes  liimself  known  to  the  human  mind.* 

Thus  should  we  aim  at  interpreting  the  Scripturt 
narrative  of  the  flood.  We  have,  as  an  outward 
ground,  the  world-wide  tradition  of  such  an  event  far 
greater  than  any  inundation  of  waters,  or  change  in 
nature,  recorded  in  a:iy  later  or  more  partial  history. 
The  classical  story,  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  eta,  are 
well  known ;  but  it  is  found  everywhere.  In  the  r^ 
motest  and  most  isolated  region  to  which  the  travel 
ler  penetrates,  there  meets  him  this  tradition  of  ■ 
great  catastrophe  by  water,  and  of  a  "righteoaa 
man"  who  was  saved  in  an  ark.  It  is  told  with  the 
same  general  features,  and  often  with  a  surprising 
similarity  of  detail,  whether  it  be  in  the  wilds  of  Si- 
beria, by  the  rivers  of  southern  Africa,  or  in  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific.  No  other  event  ever  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  ethnological  memory ;  and  hence 
it  has  survived  through  wastes  of  historical  silence 
in  which  other  facts,  however  great  their  local  or 
tribal  interest,  have  utterly  perished.  One  of  two 
conclusions  is  inevitable :  either  the  catastrophe  was 
of  vast  extent,  reaching  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe  as  now  known,  or  it  took  place  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  human  existence,  when  men  were  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  earth, 
whence  each  wandering  people  carried  it,  localizing 
it  afterwards  in  their  own  history,  their  own  giogra- 
phy,  and  ascribing  the  deliverance,  each  one,  to  the 
ancestral  head  of  their  own  race. 

There  is  a  ground  of  truth  in  all  these  stories. 
No  rational  mind  can  doubt  it  The  most  sceptical 
of  the  German  critics  have  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  admit  its  substantial  verity.  Now  let  any  one 
compare  them  all  with  this  sublime  scriptural  narra- 
tive, and  then  let  his  reason,  his  rhetorical  taste,  his 
judgment  of  the  truthful  in  style,  the  subjectively 
real  in  conception,  and  the  life-like  in  narration,  de- 
termine which  is  the  orii:inal,  severely  simple  in  its 
chasteneas  and  grandeur,  and  which  are  the  legendary 
copies, — which  Ls  the  editio  princeps,  preserved  (by 
some  strong  influence  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
human  tendency)  from  grotesque  exaggeration,  from 
mythical  indistinctness  and  confusion,  from  false  em- 
bellishment, from  interpolated  deformities,  from  all 
that  characterizes  the  story-telling,  wonder-making 
style — and  which  are  the  spurious  addenda,  betray- 
ing, by  all  these  marks  of  their  secondary  character, 
that  they  are  the  far-off,  dimly-seen,  and  monstrous- 
ly disproportioned  impressions  of  what,  to  the  scrip- 

*  [In  reapeet  to  the  first  kind,  the  famous  canon  of  the 
rationalist,  undoubtedly  hold.'!  true :  the  Scriptures,  in  their 
humim  lang:u:ige,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  other  books. 
When,  however,  it  is  appPed  to  the  second,  or  what  may  he 
called  the  theological  exegesis,  it  ignores  and  denies  what 
is  most  peculiar  in  the  Bible  as  a  book  composed  during  two 
thousand  years,  by  different  writers,  in  widely  different 
styles,  and  embracinij  a  vast  var'ety  of  ideas,  ye*  preserv- 
ing, from  beginning  to  end,  a  holy  aspect,  and  a  religiooa 
unity,  that  no  other  writings  possess,  and  which  hava 
given  it  a  place  in  the  very  oort-  of  human  history,  such  aj 
no  other  book,  no  other  literature,  or  literary  series,  caa 
lay  any  claim  to.  Not  less  absurd  would  it  be  than  to  intei* 
pret  Homers  Iliad  as  an  accidental  or  arbitrary  series  of 
fraamentary  unconnected  ballads,  after  the  profound  esl 
criticism,  grounded  on  the  truest  Homeric  feeing,  Lai 
decided  it  to  possesii  an  epic  unity  and  an  epc  hamv^uj 
worthy  of  the  nigh  poetical  inspirauon  from  which  it  fluva 
— T.  Lj 
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tnral  nairator,  was  aa  actual  scene  full  of  a  soul- 
awing  and  tancy-rei5tiaii.ing  emotion. 

The  Bible  3tory  has  nothing  of  the  wonder-mak- 
ing about  it.  It  is  too  full  of  the  overpowering  real  to 
allow  of  such  a  secondary  excitement  of  the  mind  and 
i  the  imagination.  The  emotion  is  too  high  to  admit  of 
toy  play  of  fancy.  It  is  contemplation  in  its  most 
exalted  state,  having  no  room  for  anything  but  the 
great  spectacle  before  it,  and  that  as  seen  in  its 
grandest  features.  Hence  so  calm  and  yet  so  full 
of  animation,  so  severely  chaste  yet  so  sublime.  It 
is  a  telling  from  the  eye,  and  it  speaks  to  the  soul's 
eye  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  giving  the  impression 
of  an  actual  spectacle.  The  style  throughout  is 
adapted  to  produce  such  impression.  It  is  a  truthful 
effect,  or  the  narrative  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  most 
skilful  fiction,  a  most  ingenious  forgery,  exhibiting 
«  life-like  power  of  painting  and  invention  utterly  in- 
consistent with  any  antiquity  to  which  it  can  be 
ascribed.  The  writer  or  relator  is  one  who  stands 
in  7ned  is  rebus.  The  awful  spectacle  is  present  to 
his  absorbed  sense  or  to  his  vivid  memory.  He  is 
startled  by  it  to  abruptness  of  description.  Though 
long  expected,  the  catastrophe  is  sudden  in  its  com- 
ing. Torrents  descend  fiora  the  heavens  like  burst- 
ing clouds ;  chasms  are  seen  in  the  opening  earth, 
and  floods  issuing  from  their  subterranean  reservoirs. 
A  writer  less  interested,  less  awed  by  the  actual 
scene,  would  have  used  comparisons  here,  or  indulg- 
ed in  redundancy  of  language.  The  Scripture  his- 
torian gives  it  all  in  one  brief  verse :  "  The  fountains 
of  the  great  abyss  (the  tehom  rabba)  were  broken 
(*iri?2D ,  were  cloven),  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened."  The  attempt  to  reconcile  this  with  any 
scientific  correctness  is  worse  than  trifling.  To  re- 
solve it  into  a  poetical  metaphor,  or  any  rhetorical 
artifice  of  language,  takes  away  all  its  emotional 
power.  He  speaks  according  to  his  conception  as 
grounded  on  the  state  of  his  knowledge.  He  evi- 
deuily  had  the  old  idea  of  waters  above  the  firma- 
mentum,  now  descending  through  the  parted  barrier 
How  ill-judging  the  interpretation  that,  for  any  fancied 
reconciliation  with  present  knowledge,  would  oblite- 
rate the  marks  of  this  precious  subjective  truthful- 
ness, so  full  of  evidence  for  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  account,  and  the  actuality  of  the  scene  as  con- 
ceived and  described.  One  all-absorbing  image 
of  power  is  before  him.  The  deluge  from  above  and 
the  eruptions  from  the  earth,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  cause,  have  an  awful  rapidity  of  effect ; 
and  with  what  graphic  touches  is  this  set  forth  in 
the  vivid  Hebrew  idioms!  The  ark  is  lifted  clear 
from  the  earth  (f^XH  by:Q),  and  goes  forth  (T\^r\ 
walks  forth),  O-^an  ''iS'hy  ,  on  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters. O^Jjn  ^"'SS^T,  the  floods  prevail  exceedingly, 
*1S{T3    '^H'O  ,  stronger,    stronger — higher,    higher — 

^'1??"'  ^''^n>  "5'*'  **"'^  increase"  constantly  waxing, 
graduiil  but  irresistible,  steadily  visible  in  their  rise 
as  measured  by  the  submerged  plains,  the  disappear- 
ing hills,  until  to  the  remotest  extent  of  ;he  visible 
horixon,  D*TS®n  bt  prTi,  "under  the  irhole  hea- 
vens," it  is  water  everywhere  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 
•ce  vast  sky-bounded  waste,  shoreless  and  illimitable 
•B  it  appeared  to  the  absorbed  and  wondeiing  gaze 
of  the  one  from  whose  sense  and  memory  this  story 
has  come  down  to  us.  This  is  what  he  saw,  and  this 
b  all  that  the  interpreter  can  get  from  his  language. 
What  he  may  have  thought,  we  know  not  He  may 
fcave  supposed  the  flood  to  be  universal.      Probably 


he  did  so  ;  but  then  his  universality  must  hare  beei 
a  very  different  thing  (in  conception)  from  the  notion 
that  our  modern  knowledge  would  connect  with  the 
term.  He  knew  of  no  laud  tliat  was  not  covered  by 
water ;  he  had  been  told  that  God  meant  to  destroy 
the  human  race,  and  so  far  as  the  extent  of  the  flood 
was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  he  doubtless  suppoa» 
ed  the  judgment  executed.*  But  we  have  only  to  do, 
as  interpreters,  with  what  he  actually  saw,  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  he  has  recorded  it,  the  necessary  con« 
ceptions  which  it  suggests,  and  by  which  it  was  itself 
suggested.  We  have  no  right  to  force  upon  him,  and 
upon  the  scene  so  vividly  described,  our  modem  no- 
tions, or  our  modern  knowlcige  of  the  earth  with  it* 
Alps  and  llimnialayas,  its  round  figure,  its  extent  and 
diversities,  so  much  beyond  any  knowledge  he  could 
have  possessed  or  any  conception  he  could  have 
formed.  It  may  be  said  that  such  idea  of  terrestrial 
universality  is  included  in  his  words,  such  as  VIM 
earth, — "under the  wAofe heavens,"  D'^Ta'iT!  ba  Pinr , 
— "  all  the  high  mountains  under  the  whole  hea- 
vens ; "  but  then  the  question  arises.  On  what  scale 
of  knowledge  are  they  to  be  interpreted  ?  If  we  say 
the  modern,  calling  it  the  absolute  sense  (on  the  sup- 
position that  such  absolute  scale  has  even  yet  been 
reached),  then  we  make  him  a  mere  mechanical  ut- 
terer  of  sounds  whose  intended  meaning  lay  not  in 
his  understanding,  or  a  writer  of  words  representing, 
in  their  truthfulness,  neither  the  emotions  felt,' nor 
the  spectacle  that  lay  before  his  eye.  A  very  slight 
change  in  our  English  translation,  and  that  a  very 
justifiable  one,  greatly  affects  this  impression  of  uni« 
versality.  Read  land  for  earth  wherever  the  word 
occurs,  as,  for  example,  the  whole  land,  or  the /ace  o/ 
the  xohole  land,  and  the  scale,  to  our  imagination,  is  at 
once  reduced.  Thus  we  actually  have,  in  one  place, 
ch.  vii.  23,  nianx  instead  of  y"iS ,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  th;it  in  the  previous  chapters  the 
first  word  is  used  of  the  Eden-territory  and  the  region 
adjacent.  In  like  manner  ia  this  word  noTX  used 
in  the  account  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  race 
by  the  intermarriages  of  the  Sethites  and  the 
Cainites,  ch.  vi.  1 :  "  When  men  began  to  multi- 
ply upon  the  face  of  the  adamah,"  nijnxn  ''JB  bs  . 
It  is  not  only  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  fair  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  its  artless  language,  that  some  have  regarded 
the  antediluvian  human  race  as  spread  over  the  wide 
surface  of  the  earth  according  to  our  present  know- 
ledge. Equally,  too,  against  the  impression  to  be 
fairly  derived  from  the  account,  ia  the  idea  of  a  vast 
population  as  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  has  since  existed  and  now  exists.  We  know 
nothing  of  any  physical  or  moral  reasons  that  may 
have  accelerated  or  retarded  it.  The  Scripture  simply 
says,  in  its  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  flood, 
that  men  began  to  multiply,  2")b  bnn,  evidently 
implying  that  they  had  not  been  very  numerous 
before  in  either  line,  and  that  the  mixture  and  the 
multiplication  were,  at  the  same  time,  cause  and 
eflect  of  the  corruption.  The  fair  inference,  there- 
fore, is,  that  it  took  place,  together  with  the  judgment 
that  followed,  whilst  they  were  yet  confined  to  this 

•  [Delitsscta,  though  undecided  In  the  main,  presenti 
the  whole  case,  or  the  whole  ground  of  argunn-nt  for  and 
against,  when  he  eays,  page  2G2  :  "The  ScnpturedomaidJ 
the  universJilily  of  the  flood,  only  for  the  earth  as  inhabited, 
not  for  the  earth  a«  iuch  ;  and  it  has  no  interest  in  the  uni« 
versality  of  the  flood  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  univer»sUit| 
of  the  judgment  of  which  it  is  ♦he  execution. "—T.  I*.] 
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tract,  whatever  may  have  been  its  extent  It  was 
the  open,  easily  cultivated  part  of  the  earth  (though 
It  had  alreadv  become  sterile  in  the  days  of  the 
Sethite  fAniech),  to  which  the  early  men  in  their 
gregarious  habits  yet  adhered.  There  had  not  come 
the°roving,  migrating,  pioneering  impulse  which  was 
first  given  after  the  flood,  and  for  the  very  purpose 
of  breaking  up  the  gregarious  tendency  which  again 
manifested  itself  in  the  plain  of  Shin;ir.  This  reluc- 
tance to  leave  the  adamah,  or  the  old  homeland 
of  the  race  near  Eden,  shows  itself  in  Cain's  lan- 
guage. Gen.  iv.  14  :  "  Behold  thou  art  driving  me 
forth  this  day,  '"I'a'jxn  "SB  br« ,  from  the  face  of 
the  adamah,  that  I  may  become  a  wanderer  *f''!!<2 
in  the  (wide)  earth,"  as  distinguished  fiom  the  father- 
land where  the  protecting  divine  presence  ("i""!?) 
was  supposed  still  to  dwell.  Cain,  bold  and  evil  as 
he  was,  felt  this.  The  thou^jht,  even  though  coming 
from  his  own  vengeance-haunted  imagination,  was 
%  terror  to  him,  and  we  may  rationally  suppose 
that  the  feeling  was  still  more  strongly  shared  by 
his  descendants,  whom  the  account  represents  as 
Btill  living  near  the  Sethites  and  corrupting  them  by 
their  vicmity.  All  great  movements  in  the  world 
have  come  from  a  superhuman  impulse,  breaking  up 
previous  habits,  and  strangely  changing  those  fixed 
conditions  of  human  society  into  which  races,  «hen 
left  to  themselves,  are  ever  tending ;  sometimes 
even  when  theb  talk  is  loudest  of  progress  and 
change  as  ever  coming  from  themselves.  The 
course  of  history  is  marked  by  such  new  move- 
ments, unaccountable  in  their  beginning  from  any- 
thing in  the  previous  human  (which  may  probably 
have  been  tending  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction), 
yet  afterwards,  from  the  very  fact  of  sequence,  seem- 
ing to  fall  inductively  into  the  natural  flow  of  events. 
At  all  events,  if  we  take  the  Scripture  text  for  our 
guide,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
antediluvians  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
BoUtary  rovers),  had  ever  crossed  the  deserts,  or  ven- 
tured upon  the  ?eas,  or  scaled  the  mountains,  or  pen- 
etrated far  into  the  dense  wildernesses  that  separdted 
the  primitive  adamah  from  the  vast  unknown  of 
earth  around  them.  We  may  fairly  suppose,  too, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  designs  of  the  deluge-judgment 
to  prevent  a  race  which  had  so  dehumanized  them- 
gelvjs,  or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  corrupted  its 
way,"  from  sprejxding  ever  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  how  dififerent  was  it  when  the  movement  came 
which  is  recorded  Gen.  xi.  8,  whether  we  rcgaid 
the  "  confounding  of  languages  "  there  mentioned  as 
the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  dispersion.  It  was,  in 
either  view,  equally  cupernatural,  or,  if  the  term  is 
preferred,  an  extraordinary  divine  intervention,  de- 
flecting the  cour.-^e  of  the  human  movement  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  left  solely  to 
the  antecedent  human  tendency.  They  were  settling 
down  into  the  old  adamah  gregariousness,  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  impieties,  not  only  (for  that 
could  be  borne  with),  but  by  the  dehumanizing 
vices  that  demanded  extinction.  "  Wherefore  the 
Lord  scattered  them  from  thence  over  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.''  The  Hebrew  verb  is  a  very  strong  one, 
DrJt  y^,1\ ,  "  He  drove  them  asunder  " — He  sent 
them  far  and  wide — He  broke  them  up.  Compare 
Deut,  xxxii.  8,  Acts  xvii.  "26.  Their  reluctance  to 
leave  the  old  home-land,  like  that  of  Cain  in  the  ear- 
lier time,  is  shown  by  the  same  word,  and  that  strong 
particle  '|E  so  expressive  of  caution  and  alarm ;  xi.  4, 


yxn  bs  ^:b  bj  y^ES  *B,  "lest  we  be  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth," — the  wide  earth, 
the  unknown,  unbounded  earth.  We  must  take  tb« 
language  according  to  the  feeling  and  knowledge  <A 
the  day.  It  was  der  utiabsekbare  Bann.  as  Langt 
expresses  it,  No.  15,  p.  264,  the  illimitable  exile  ia 
spnee  which  had  something  of  the  terror  des  end'osen 
Bannes,  of  the  endless  exile  in  time.  But  though  th« 
pioneering  effort  needs  something  extraneous  to  start 
it,  it  is  afterwards  carried  on  by  its  love  of  novelty, 
which,  when  once  excited,  ever  feeds  the  impulse, 
overcoming  the  sense  of  insecurity  until  it  becomes 
a  passion  instead  of  a  dread.  Thus,  as  the  terror  of 
the  unknown  gives  way,  the  new  impetus  soon  ac- 
quires a  rapidity  more  stnnge  even  than  the  former 
reluctance,  as  is  attested  by  other  and  morn  modem 
examples  in  the  woild's  history.  In  the  long 
stagnation  of  the  middle  ages  geographical  know- 
ledge, at  least  among  the  Europeans,  had  actually 
receded.  Less  was  known  of  the  world  in  the  days 
of  Bede  and  Alcuin  than  in  those  of  Ptolemy.  But 
how  soon  after  the  start  given  to  Di  Gama  and  Colum- 
bus, and  by  these  to  others,  was  the  state  of  things, 
in  this  respect,  wholly  changed  !  The  orbis  terrarum 
immediately  began  to  expand,  and  so  rapidly  was  the 
horizon  extended,  that  less  than  half  a  century  added 
more  to  the  knowledge  and  civilized  occupation  of 
the  earth  than  a  thousand  years  had  done  before. 
In  less  than  thirty  years  after  Columbus  had  seen  the 
Ught  upon  the  shore  of  the  first  West  India  isle,  Ma- 
gellan had  advanced  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
.\merican  continent  and  accomplished  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe.  It  was  not  because  the  men  of 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  lacked  vigor  of  body 
or  mind,  but  because  God's  time  had  not  yet  coma. 

So  was  it  when  the  first  great  dispersion  of  man- 
kind commenced.  Before  the  flood,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  even  Egypt  was  known  or  inhabited — we 
mean  scriptural  evidence ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  Bunsen  and  others,  we  think  it  can  be 
shown  (in  its  proper  place)  that  there  is  no  reUable 
evidence  of  any  other  kind.  Dwelling  as  they  did, 
mainly,  in  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Indus,  the  antediluvians  had  never  ventured  upon 
the  wide  desert  that  intervened,  nor  attempted  the 
long  way  up  the  rivers  and  by  the  mountains  of  the 
North.  But  now  the  tribes  of  Ham  are  streaming 
down  the  Persian  Gulf,  following  the  Gihon  as  it  winds 
round  Southern  Arabia,  until  they  reach  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  new  impulse  soon  carries 
them  over  into  upper  Egypt  or  the  ancient  Ethiopia, 
whence  they  find  their  way  down  into  Mitzraun  (the 
Narrows),  the  country  of  the  lower  Nile,  whilst  others 
start  off  again  for  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
One  branch  of  the  sons  of  Japheth  direct  their  course 
to  the  dense  Northern  wilds,  and  thence  dividing,  be- 
gin their  long  march  throtigh  Middle  and  Northern 
Europe  in  the  one  direction,  or  through  Middle  Asia 
and  towards  the  American  continent  in  the  other. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family  roam  through 
Asia  Minor,  one  part  crossing  at  the  Bosporus  {Booj 
wopci,  as  the  Greeks  afterwards  translated  the  old 
name,  in  accordance  with  one  of  their  fables),  tbs 
ancient  Ox-ford,  or  cattle-passage,  whence  they  pro- 
ceed into  the  Thracian  and  Danubian  forests ;  whilst 
another  host  of  pioneers  make  the  iEgean  isles  theii 
stepping  places  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Th« 
bold  sons  of  Canaan  have  ventured  upon  ships,  and 
are  making  their  way  to  the  extremities  of  th« 
Mediterranean  and   even  to  the  Atlantic.     In   th4 
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moan  time  the  descendants  of  Shem  keep  nearer  to 
the  old  homeland,  barely  diverging  into  Elam 
(Persia)  and  Assyria,  moving  mainly  up  the  Euphrates 
to  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  thence  to 
Northern  Arabia.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  under  this  mighty  impulse  that  drove  them 
from  Shinar,  more  was  done  in  two  or  three  centuries 
towards  settling  the  earth  than  had  been  accomplish- 
ed in  the  1,600  or  2,000  years  of  the  antediluvian 
period ;  and  this  fact  alone,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  its  divine  causality,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  think  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  does 
not  give  time  enough  for  the  great  historittal  be- 
ginnings that  so  soon  made  their  appearance.  Tlie 
world  has  ever  moved  by  starts,  and  races,  like 
individuals,  oftentimes  do  more,  and  live  more,  in 
very  short  periods  than  they  do  in  others  compara- 
tively long. 

This  is  dwelt  upon  here  as  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  position  of  the  Imman  race,  and  the  spread  of  its 
population,  before  the  flood.  The  emphasis  with 
which  the  new  movement  is  announced  in  the  xiih 
chapter,  and  more  fully  described  in  the  xth  (see 
especially  ver.  32),  furnishes  the  strongest  reason  foi' 
believing  tiiat  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  on  such  a 
scale,  had  ever  taken  place  upon  the  earth  before. 
"From  these  (n^NT:)  were  parted  (were  divided, 
HT^K  ,  isolated),  the  nations  in  the  earth  after  the 
floo  i." 

In  the  antediluvian  period  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinction  between  y^^  and  ^7a^s,  but  the 
former  word  had  not  acquired  the  greater  definiteness 
of  after  usage.  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  utterly 
Indefinite.  This  is  safely  inferred  from  the  views 
we  are  compelled  to  form  of  the  primitive  territorial 
notions  of  mankind.  In  the  earliest  times  the  concep- 
tion of  the  earth  must  have  been  that  of  unlimited 
extent,  and  of  an  undivided  wild  or  waste.  Nothing 
to  the  contrary  had  been  made  known,  either  by  ex- 
perience or  by  revelation.  It  was  simply  the  con- 
trast of  the  sky  above  and  the  ground  beneath,  like 
the  conception  presented  in  the  earliest  Greek  anti- 
thesis i>i  ovpavh<i  and  x^'^''-  We  must  ever  bear  this 
In  mind  when  we  attempt,  as  we  ever  ought  to  do  in 
interpreting,  to  get  back  into  the  conceptions  of  the 
ancient  narrator.  In  no  other  way  shall  we  get  the 
image  of  which  the  language  is  the  nccessury  as  well 
as  the  only  adequate  reflexion.  There  had  not  even 
come  in  the  greater  definiteness  which  belongs  to  the 
Greek  yala,  although  the  Noachian  conception,  with 
its  heaven  above  and  its  abyss  below,  resembles  very 
much  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Homeric  oath, 
Odyss.  V.  184: 

*I<rro  vvv  rdSe  Fata  kiu,  Ovpavhi  tvfvt  vwtp9tv, 
KOt  TO  KaTCijSd/xei'oi'  Snrybt  vSotp — 

ttiU  less  was  it  (in  conception,  at  least,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  speculative  thought),  the  tellurian 
idea  (see  Cicero's  use  of  the  word  tcflus,  Repub.  vi. 
lY,  tcllus  media  et  infima  et  in  quam  feruntur  omnia), 
of  a  body,  whether  spherical  or  othei  wise,  lymg  in  a 
limited  space  with  space  all  around  it.  This  is  not 
f  rationalizing  against  the  authority  of  Scripture.  We 
tdust  judge  of  this  old  writer's  conception  by  his 
knowledge,  real  or  supposed,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  was  in  any  way  changed  by  tliat  di- 
vine afllatus  of  truth  and  holiness  which  made  him 
the  faithful  recorder  of  this  wonderful  scene.  This 
IB  the  very  ground  on  which  we  trust  its  graphical 
torrectness,  as  representing,  not  a  mechanical  know- 


ledge (connected  with  no  sense-experience  or  actual 
memory  in  the  narrator),  but  a  vivid  seeing,  with  a 
corresponding  vividness  of  emotion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of  tha 
account,  which  cany  an  air  of  absolute  universality, 
simply  because  we  interpret  them  by  the  absolute  or 
scientific  notion  of  our  own  day.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion already  referred  to,  "  under  the  whole  heaven,'^ 
is  the  primary  optical  language  for  the  visible  hori- 
zon.* It  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  real  hori- 
zon, but  if  so  it  would  only  be  the  writer's  thought, 
his  speculative  notion,  and  we  have  no  right,  as 
interpreters,  to  substitute  this  for  what  he  actually 
sees  and  eviderrily  means  to  describe  as  seen.  If  any 
will  insist  upon  this  language  as  denoting  an  absolute 
tellurian  universality  (as  Wordsworth,  Keil,  and  Ja- 
cobus have  done),  let  them  turn  to  the  same  words, 
Job  xxxvii.  3,  where  they  are  applied  to  the  thunder 
and  the  liglitning,  and  connected  with  other  lan- 
guage still  more  suggestive  of  extent  in  space. 
"  Hark,  the  trembling  of  his  voice,  and  the  deep  mutter, 
ing  (n;n)  that  goeth  forth  from  his  mouth  ;  under 
the  whole  heavens,  C"rit"n  ^3  rnn,  he  directeth 
it,  and  its  lightning,  }'"!Nf7  riis:3  bs  ,  to  the  wings 
(or  extremities)  of  the  earth."  It  is  the  long  rever- 
berating roar  that  is  heard  all  round  the  sky,  and 
tire  vivid  flash  which  for  a  moment  lights  up  the 
whole  horizon.  There  are  other  passages  where  the 
expression  would  seem  to  take  in  more  than  the  im- 
mediate sense,  but  it  never  goes  beyond  the  concep- 
tual limit  which  is  determined  by  the  knowledge, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  utterer,  or  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  19  :  it  means  there 
generally  the  nations  far  and  near,  according  to  the 
geographical  ideas  of  the  times.  Its  absolute  uni- 
versality would  require  us  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
•an  island  in  the  Pacific,  nor  a  region  in  the  Arctic  or 
Torrid  Zone,  to  which  the  Jews  were  not  to  be 
dispersed.  And  so  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  where  the  same 
wide  words,  "  under  the  whole  heavens,"  are  used  in 
a  siill  more  limited  sense  of  the  nations  immediately 
surrounding  the  Jews,  though  in  every  direction, — 
ar'Ound  them  on  all  sides. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  justified  in  interpreting 
the  seemingly  universal  terms  which  relate  to  the 
animals.  They  were  all  that  the  narrator  knew. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  as  measured  by  his 
knowledge  and  Oinvictions,  and  executes  it  accord- 
ingly. They  were  the  familiar  animals  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  in  the  district  wliere  he  lived.  In 
the  terror  produced  by  the  great  catastrophe,  they 
instinctively  come  to  the  ark ;  as  in  all  groat  com- 
motions of  nature  the  most  ferocious  beasts  are 
known  to  seek  the  protection  of  human  shelter.  Or 
we  may  rationally  suppose  (taking  the  supernatural 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  account),  that  they  were 
determined  by  a  peculiar  divine  instinct,  which  would 
be,  to  thelower  nature,  in  analofywith  the  prophetic 
insight  given  to  the  higher,  l^o  far  as  mere  natural 
signs  are  concerned,  their  kc  ner  and  more  instinct- 
ive senses  wotrld  discern  the  cotrring  on  of  the  deluge  in 
its  terrestrial  and  aerial  symptoms  sooner  than  it  would 
become  manifest  to  the  human  cognition,  and  is  thcj 

♦  [It  Is  the  appearance  BO  graphlcnllj'  described,  thon{rh 
In  other  languago,  Job  xxvl.  10:  ^JO  bs  5n  pH 
r^Oin  OS  m'X  rrbzn  l?  O'^sn,  "The  circle  he  haH 
marked  upon  the  face  of  tlif  watcrf",  *t  the  ending  of  th« 
l-ght  in  the  darkness," — or  where  the  visible  disavveari  ia 
the  uxviBlble.— T.  L.] 
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crowd  wwardu  the  ark  or  flutter  around  its  protect- 
ing root,  there  would  be  given  just  that  impression 
of  universality  which  the  language  conveys.  The 
conviction  he  had  upon  iiis  mind  of  the  divine  com- 
mand, though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  limit- 
ed by  his  knowledge  of  the  living  things  immediately 
aroind  him,  waiild  express  itself  in  the  same 
geicral  temi=.  He  was  directed  to  take  of  the 
ncria  ,  the  cattle,  the  common  or  domestic  animals, 
dean  and  unclean.*  It  was  to  be/rom  all,  bs^  ,  a 
term  general  instead  of  distributive,  and  those  taken 
of  the  n'sna  were  to  be  in  pairs  of  species.  Thus 
regarded,  the  language  is  all  truthful  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  truthfulness.  It  is  subjectively 
truthful,  that  is,  it  gives  the  fact  and  the  spectacle  as 
tt  is  seen  and/*//, — nut  as  calculated,  or  with  that 
logical  and  arithmetical  precision  whose  tendency,  in 
a  matter  of  such  indeterminateness,  would  have  been 
to  produce  distrust  rather  than  the  confidence  of 
faith.  Greater  •recision  would  have  betrayed  the 
mere  wonder-maker,  or  the  mere  story-teller,  not 
Bpeaking  from  any  conceptual  experience ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  largeness  of  the  terms,  even 
where  it  looks  like  hyperbole,  is  evidence  of  the 
actuality  and  truthfulness  of  the  emotion  that  pro- 
duced them.  Thus  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  beloved  disciple  by  his  constaut  con- 
templation of  the  person  and  the  acts  of  his  adored 
Master:  "And  tliere  are  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which  if  tiiey  were  written  every  one, 
I  suppose  that  not  even  the  world  would  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written."  What  words  could 
more  truthfully  convey  this  inward  state  of  soul ! 
"  And  all  Jiidea,  iraira  f]  'lovSaia,  went  out  to  him, 
and  all  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  iraaa  rj 
ir(pix<apoi  TO  '•  'lopSdvov,  and  were  baptized."  Matt. 
vi.  6.  "  A»  d  there  were  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
Jpws,  devou  men,  from  every  nation,  airh  -wavrhs 
Idfiuy,  under  the  heaven."  Acts  ii.  5.  The  language 
in  these  cases  is  the  true  and  natural  expression 
of  emotion  produced  by  a  vast  and  exciting  spec- 
tacle. How  much  more  worthy  of  our  trust  it  is — 
how  much  stronger  a  conviction  of  an  eye-witnessed 
actuality  does  it  produce,  than  it  would  have  done 
had  the  writers  been  more  guarded  and  exact  in 


•  [There  is  no  mention  of  "  tli«  wild  animals  as  indnd- 
ed  "  in  the  nisna,  as  that  judicions  comiaentator,  Murphy, 
wi'll  observe.-*  (p. '211).  There  were  "the  fowl,  and  the 
creeping  thtng."  The  first  included  the  birds  in  general 
(who  would  be  most  defenceless,  and  who  would  most  ua- 
tarally,  of  themselves,  resort  to  the  ark  for  shelter),  and 
the  smaller  well-known  animals,  who  would  come  under 
the  general  denomination.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
here  including  insects  or  reptiles.  And  then  agai.i,  it  must 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  how  our  view  of  the  universal  terms 
in  respect  to  the  animals  is  affected  by  the  prejudgment  of 
the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  as  covering  all  tht- 
globe.  The  all  in  the  one  case  is  very  much  mcxiified  bv 
the  all  in  the  other.  If  the  flood  was  confined  to  the  h^^m 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  would  have  swept  away  the 
then  ciisti::g  human  race,  but  not  the  animal  races  who 
had  roimed  farther  into  the  wildernesses  and  deserts. 
There  is  not  a  svUable  to  show  that  lions  came  from  Africa 
or  bears  from  Siberia.  The  generality  of  the  terms,  then, 
cannot  be  carried  farther  tlian  the  ends  intended,  which 
were  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  as  the  ^eed 
of  a  new  human  race,  and  of  the  animals  in  the  disirict 
where  he  lived  as  "  tt?  seed"  of  other  animals  that  would 
be  wanted  for  the  new  population,  either  in  their  immediate. 
If  their  more  remote  and  indirect,  utilities. 

On  the  question  of  the  universality  of  the  flood,  the 
reader  is  reierred  to  the  Commentarj-  on  Genesis  by  James 
a.  ilurphy,  liIi.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast  On  this 
•abject  especially  is  he  learned  and  judicious,  yet  with  a  re- 
ference tar  remo  red  from  latitudinarianism. — T.  LJ 


their  numerical  proportion^  So  is  it  in  the  mod( 
of  representation  that  ire  find  m  the  account  of  the 
flood.  There  is  something  in  this  subjective  tmth 
fulness  far  more  precious  for  Ovir  faith  in  the  olj 
document  than  any  objective  or  scientific  accuracy 
could  have  been ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  learea 
us  perfectly  free  to  draw,  from  other  ideas  connecte-i 
with  the  event,  such  inferences  of  imiversality,  or  ai 
partiality,  as  its  relation  to  other  theological  '.ruth, 
as  well  as  to  later  knowledge,  may  demand. 

Again :  those  parts  of  this  account  which  relate 
the  prophetic  knowledge,  or  the  prophetic  conviction, 
present,  indeed,  something  difierent  from  the  optical 
representations,  but  are  nevertheless  to  be  inter- 
preted substantially  on  the  same  principle  &l  their 
subjective  truthfulness,  leaving  the  higher  objective 
truth  for  which  they  stand,  or  of  which  they  are  the 
htmian  language,  to  be  interpreted  by  what  we  have 
called  the  higher  method  of  theological  ex^esis. 
Now  this  is  what  we  truly  gather  from  the  words 
given  to  us :  A  righteous  and  holy  man,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  profane  and  sensual  getieration, — a  lonely 
man,  holding  high  communion  with  God,  and  con- 
stantly in  spiritual  conflict  with  the  earthly  and  the 
vile  around  him, — has  impressed  upon  his  soul  a 
conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world,  or  of  the  race, 
is  near.  It  is  so  strong,  so  deep,  and  constant,  that 
he  feels  it  to  C9me  from  God.  It  does  come  from 
God  It  is  so  vivid,  that  it  is  to  him  the  actual  divine 
voice  to  his  inmost  souL  It  comes  so  near,  that  he 
recognizes  in  tlae  sharp  impression  which  it  makes  the 
very  times  in  which  the  great  catastrophe  is  to  come, 
and  has  impressed  upon  his  soul,  as  by  a  divine  direc- 
tion, the  way  and  the  means  through  which  he  and 
his  family  are  to  be  preserved.  Thus  "  warned  of 
God  in  respect  to  things  not  as  yet  seen,  he  prepares 
an  ark  for  the  salvation  of  his  hou.se  (Heb.  xi.  7),  by 
which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  an  heir 
of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith."  These 
divine  convictions  are  all  truthfully  told,  just  as  they 
are  truthfully  felt,  and  given  to  us  from  the  sense  or 
memory  of  the  first  narrator.  We  cannot  doubi  that 
he  was  thus  impressed,  thit  he  thus  felt,  that  he  thus 
acted,  that  the  events  following  corresponded  to  this 
vivid  impression,  and  that  they  are  most  f  lithfully 
narrated.  Thus  believing  in  the  subjective,  the  con- 
viction of  an  objective  supernatural,  and  of  a  divine 
objective  reality,  and  of  a  great  divine  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  Church, 
comes  irresistibly  to  the  spiritual  mind  having  faith 
in  a  personal  God  constantly  superintending  the 
affairs  of  earth  through  a  constant  superiu  tending 
providence,  both  general  and  special. 

As  compared  with  other  stoiies  of  the  great 
flood,  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  account  which 
furnishes  the  convincing  evidence  of  its  having  been 
an  actual  telling  from  the  eye.  Myths,  so  called, 
are  never  told  in  this  way.  There  is  no  conceptual 
lying  back  of  them,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  ever  come  from  any  sense  or  memory. 
They  arise,  we  know  not  how,  like  national  songs 
that  never  had  any  individual  composer.  They 
represent  ideas,  notions,  strangely  coxnbined,  raihet 
than  conceptions  having  their  ground  in  any  ^enae 
spectacle,  real  or  supposed.  In  poetical  pieturi^ig, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  in  rhetorical  description,  thrfe 
is,  indeed,  a  distinct  conceptual,  but  it  is  one  for  tlie 
most  part  artificially  made  by  the  writer  or  narrator 
himself.  However  accurate  its  limning  may  be^ 
it  carries  with  it  its  own  testimoiiy  that  it  nevec 
came  firom  any  actual  or   even    possille    seeing 
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Ti  18  Ovid's  description  of  the  flood  is  most  vivid, 
jQd  in  some  respects  most  true  to  nature,  or  what 
inay,  very  probably,  have  been  the  actual  state 
of  things — such  as  fishes  swimming  among  the 
oranches  of  the  elm,  or  the  sea-calves  sporting 
D  the  vineyards ;  but  no  eye  ever  saw  this  ;  it 
e  wholly  imagined,  whilst  the  power  of  thus  imagin- 
Dg,  and  of  thus  painting  it  in  langungs,  is  wholly 
jiconsistent  with  that  emotion  which  belongs  to 
the  actual  spectacle  of  such  an  event.  Especially 
IS  this  true  of  the  more  labored,  or  artistically 
poetical,  in  such  descriptions.  Ovid's  picture  of 
the  south  wind  is,  indeed,  most  admirable,  but  we 
ecognize  in  it  only  the  highest  style  of  art,  won- 
ierful,  indeed,  in  its  grouping  and  in  its  coloring, 
vet  without  feeling,  and  producing  no  impression 
of  reality. 

Madidis  Notus  evolat  alls, 
Terribilem  picea  tectus  caligine  vultum  ; 
Barbii  gravis  niinbis,  canis  fluit  unda  capillis  ; 
Pioiite  scdent  nebulae,  rorant  pennaque  sinusque. 
JUelamorph.  i.  264. 

'  The  south  wind  flies  abroad  with  humid  wings,  his 
f'readful  face  covered  with  pitchy  darkness;  his 
)eard  is  loaded  with  showers  ;  the  flood  pours  from 
Js  hoary  hairs ;  clouds  sit  upon  his  brow ;  his  wings 
ind  robes  are  dripping  with  the  rain."  We  know  at 
once  that  a  man  who  writes  thus  nevpr  saw  the  flood, 
or  anything  like  it.  It  is  all  poetry,  not  in  the  Bible 
style,  as  the  name  is  applied  to  the  more  emotional 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
woi'ij/Tij,  iroir]ixa,  Something  made,  a  fictitious  compo- 
sition artificially  colored  and  invented.  Some  have 
regarded  the  language,  Gen.  vii.  11 — '"the  windows 
of  heaven  "  and  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep," 
as  of  this  poetical  or  rhetorical  kind.  Thus  Jacobus 
compares  the  first  to  an  "eastern  expression  "  denot- 
ing that  "  the  heavens  are  broken  up "  with  stoims, 
lind  even  Murphy  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  beautiful  figure ; " 
but  all  such  views  detract  from  the  real  grandeur,  as 
they  also  do  from  the  truthfulness,  of  the  account. 
This  opening  of  the  heavens,  and  breaking  up  of  the 
deep,  were  realities  to  Noah,  so  conceived  by  him, 
and  as  honestly  related  as  the  lifting  up  of  the  aik 
and  the  disappearing  of  the  mountains.  The  awful 
scene  itself  would  never  have  called  out  such  imag- 
ings  as  those  of  Ovid,  or  suggested  such  language. 
The  Syrian  tradition,  as  given  by  Lucian  in  the  Syna 
Dea,  comes  nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptural 
narrative;  but  even  there,  there  are  parts  of  the  repre- 
tentation  which  we  feel  instinctively  could  never  have 
come  from  any  actual  eye-witnessing.  The  rising  of 
the  rivers,  for  example,  on  which  this  tradition  dwells, 
must  have  been  a  very  insignificant  part,  if  any  part 
at  all,  of  so  sudden  and  terrific  a  spectacle,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  Bible,  and  as  it  must  have  been,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  when  the  floods  from 
above  came  Uke  bursting  clouds  or  water-spouts,  and 
the  breaking  and  sinking  of  the  earth  made  a  scene 
so  different  from  anything  that  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  freshet,  even  of  the  most  extensive  kind. 
So,  too,  in  the  Arabian  tradition,  though  in  most 
things  closely  resembling  the  scriptural,  we  find  the 
same  tendency  to  embellishment.  See  it  as  given  in 
the  Koran,  Surat  xi.  40.  There  is  also  a  mingling 
with  it  of  the  romantic  or  sentimental  which  shows 
the  legendary  or  mere  story-making  style  of  perver- 
sion. It  represents  Noah  as  having  a  fourth  son  who 
is  an  unbeliever,  and  it  attempts  to  make  an  affect- 
ing scene  between  this  lost  child,  who  flies  to  the 
mountain,  and  his  imploring  father,  as  the  ark  is 


borne  past  him  by  the  separ9>,'np.  waters.  T.»e  Chal 
daean  is  evidently  a  magnified  o^py  of  the  HeoreH 
narrative,  but  in  its  enlargemoi.t  all  proporMoi:  j 
lost  sight  of.  The  ark  is  represented  as  a  stadium 
or  furlong,  in  length.  It  is  in  the  same  way  tnej 
have  treated  the  modest  Hebrew  chronology,  keep 
ing  its  genealogical  division  in  the  account  iii  the  ter 
generations  before  Xisuthrus,  but  running  its  deci 
nials  and  hundreds  into  thousands  and  hundreds  ;>f 
thousands  to  agree  with  the  excessive  antiquity  o( 
their  fabled  annals.  It  is  the  Bible  record  swelled 
out  by  the  inflated  Oriental  imagination,  which  every 
where,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  was  unrc 
strained  by  any  divine  check  upon  the  tendency  ol 
each  nation  to  give  itself  a  mythical  antiquity. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Scripture  narrative  ol 
the  flood  which  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  of 
its  limited  extent,  had  it  not  been  for  that  prejudg 
nient  of  universality  which  has  influenced  so  many 
commentators.  In  ver.  19  the  narrator  seems  to 
hurry  towards  the  climax  of  the  scene:  "And  me 
waters  prevailed  exceedmgly,  HKB,  INS,  and  all 
the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.'' 
The  verse  following  explains  and  confirms  this  by  an 
additional  particular:  "Fifteen  cubits  UtWaid  dij 
the  waters  prevail  (1*123,  they  were  fifteen  cubits 
strong,  or,  as  we  say,  fifteen  cubits  deep),  and  the 
hills  (the  same  word,  Cin,  thus  rendered  ver.  19 
were  covered,"  Now  take  this  in  connection  with 
ver.  4  of  ch.  viii:  "And  the  ark  rested  (n3ni)  in 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month  (at  the  end  of  five  months,  one  hundred  and 
filty  days,  or  at  height  of  the  flood)  upon  the  mouht- 
ains  of  Ararat"  (B■l"^^f;  "'"in  in  the  plural — or  om 
of  the  mountains  of  Ararat  taken  as  the  name  of  a 
lange  or  mountainous  country,  one  of  whose  peak* 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  by  way  of  eminence.* 
Here  we  evidently  have  the  place  from  which  these 
fifteen  cubits  were  reckoned,  and  it  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  what  the  writer  meant 
to  convey  as  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, whatever  might  have  been  his  opinions  as  to 
anything  beyond.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  the  high  peak  of  Ararat;  the  impression  (from 
the  use  of  the  plural)  is  all  the  other  way.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  explanation  is 
most  natural  and  easy.  The  ark  had  drifted  up  the 
basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  until  it  grounded 
on  the  highlands  that  formed  its  northern  bank  oi 
border,  and  tTiat,  too,  not  far  from  a  land  of  the 
olive  and  the  vine.  The  surrounding  mountains,  oi 
high  hills,  had  previously  been  in  sight,  but  at  this 
time,  or  just  before  it,  they  disappeared.  These 
are  the  same  "mountains  under  tne  whole  heaven" 
mentioned  ver.  19.  Fifteen  cubits  strong  were  the 
waters,  and  the  mountains  were  covered.  When  the 
ark  rested,  there  was  no  land  anywhere  in  sight. 
Noah  ascertains  the  depth  by  measurement,  or  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  ark's  draught  of  water,  and  as  it 
did  not  float  again,  he  takes  tliis  time  as  the  summit 
of  the  flood.  He  may  have  supposed  the  whole  eaitb 
covered,  as  far  as  he  knew  anything  about  the  eartl 
as  a  whole ;  but  we  must  take  what  he  saw,  what  ht 
knew,  and  what  he  describes  as  coming  evi-icMly 
from  his  experience.  Without  some  such  view  we 
have  no  standard.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  thii 
mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested  could  not  hava 

♦  [See  the  marginal  note  on  these  words,  BT>X   "'^'^ 
page  308.— T.  L.) 
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been  the  liigh  peak  of  Ararat,  nor  oae  from  which 
that  peak  was  in  sight ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  the 
eiUTOumiiug  mountains  must  have  disappeared  much 
earlier,  and,  in  the  other  case,  the  declaration  of 
their  disappearance  would  not  have  been  true. 
Again,  had  it  been  the  high  peak  of  Ararat,  then,  in 
the  going  down  of  the  waters,  a  very  large  part  of 
it  must  have  been  whoUv  bare  before  the  others  be- 
came visible  ('XI 3),  as  is  said  viii.  5;  but  tliis  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  impression  derived  from  that 
psirt  of  the  account.  All  these  difficulties  (difficul- 
ties, we  mean,  on  the  face  of  the  account)  become 
greatly  increased,  if  we  suppose  that  the  flood  was 
iiot  only  above  Arai-at,  or  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  but  also  covered  the  whole  globe,  and  mount- 
ains known  to  be  twelve  thousand  feet,  or  more  than 
two  miles,  higher  than  any  in  Armenia.  In  such  case, 
besides  there  being  no  standard  of  measurement  for 
the  fifteen  cubits,  Hi  ere  would  be  a  strangeness  and 
inconsistency  in  the  language,  since  this  highest 
mountain  would  be  as  much  covered  by  a  rise  of  one 
cubic  above  its  summit  as  by  fifteen.  The  expression 
implies  excess,  as  measured  from  some  known  condi- 
tion, or  it  has  no  meaning.  How  did  the  describer 
know  it? 

This  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  Noah  knew 
it  divinely,  that  is,  by  a  knowledge  and  a  memory 
having  no  basis  in  any  actual  knowing  or  sense-ex- 
perieuce.  It  was  an  imprtssion  made  upon  his  mind. 
Now,  had  it  been  so  related,  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly consistent  with  that  subjective  truthfulness  on 
which  we  insist.  Other  things  are  thus  stated  among 
the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  flood,  but  this  ap- 
pears in  the  midst  of  the  vividly  optical,  and  in  di- 
rect connection  with  facts  having  every  appearance 
of  being  described  from  sense.  As  a  thing  utterly 
unknown  and  unknowable  without  such  divine  inti- 
mation, or  as  a  fact  that  might  have  been,  but  which 
iense  necessarily  failed  to  reach,  it  would  be  like 
Ovid's  "  dolphins  in  the  subaquean  woods,"  or  his 
_*'  sea-calves  swunming  in  the  vineyards,"  except  that 
it  has  an  air  of  statistical  particularity,  which,  as 
thus  given,  aflecta  its  credit,  either  as  prose  or 
poetry.  There  are  other  things  that,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  universaUty,  must  have  been  utterly  beyond 
experience,  but  which  are  very  confidently  stated, 
and  vividly  described,  ju*t  as  tilings  would  be  that 
fall  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  eye.*  A 
sphere  of  water  covering  the  entire  globe  would  have 
left  no  means  of  determining  the  time  of  gt&itest 
elevation,  or  the  period  of  abatement  before  the  hills 
again  appeai  ed.  The  Jewish  commentators  maintain 
the  universality  as  essential  to  the  honor  of  theu- 
Scriptures.  But  they  are  critics  who  overlook  noth- 
ing, and  they  therefore  keenly  see  ihese  difficulties. 
In  order  to  avoi  1  them,  they  distinguish  between 
what  was  known  from  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
ris?33 .  and  what  is  narrated  from  sense,  nJD^ai . 
or  experience.  Our  Rabbins,  says  Maimonides,  were 
led  to  this  from  the  knowledge  (afterwards  obtained) 
that  there  were  mountains  in  Greece  (Europe,  he 
means)  higher  than  Ararat,  which,  he  tells  us,  was 
b  the  lower  part  of  the  earth-sphere  (*^n^S),  not 

•  [Such,  for  example  as  the  "tiont  Ti'ibri ,  viii.  5,  a 
peculiar  Hebrew  idiom,  denoting  most  graphically  a  gradonl 
yet  coiutant  gubesidcnce  (Vulg.,  ibanl  el  deeracebant  aquse), 
or,  the  period  of  highest  water,  which  coulj  have  had  no 
mark  for  the  eye,  if  they  covered  the  highest  land  upon  the 
MUtb.tvelve  thousand  fe  -t,  or  more  than  two  miles,  above 
Ifae  hi^  peak  of  Ararat  itbelf.— T.  L..] 
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far  from  Babylon.  To  overcome  the  objection,  b« 
adopts  the  singular  view,  that  the  resting  on  Ararat, 
though  at  the  height  of  the  flood  when  the  waten 
became  even,  was  some  time  after  tne  highest 
mountains  were  submerged.  This  submersion,  or 
rather  supermersion,  came  from  the  great  commotit.n, 
the  tossing  or  boiling  of  the  waters  (nriTi^) — the 
violent  eruption  from  the  earth  causing  them  to  dash 
ana  surge  over  the  highest  parts,  thus  covering  them, 
but  not  as  an  even  mass  or  cequor.  He  makes  a  di»- 
tinction,  which  has  some  ground,  between  ~Z"i',  the 
calming  of  the  waters,  and  lOn ,  their  abating.  It 
was  after  the  going  down  of  this  wild  commotion,  or 
when  the  waters  came  to  a  level,  that  the  ark  hap- 
perted  to6«(.~npr  ip")  over  the  region  of  Ararat, 
and  settled  down  upon  it.  It  wns  also  a  part  of  thin 
singular  view  that  the  ark,  in  consequence  of  its  loaa 
and  its  great  specific  gravity,  did  not  truly  float,  but 
was  lilted  up  by  the  great  force  of  the  up-curing 
waters,  and  this,  he  holds,  is  what  is  meanf  by  the 
words  vii.  18,  C*an  ■«3B  b?  T»bn^,  "i/  wetU  upon 
the/ace  of  the  waters," — wherever  the  waters  drove 
it.  Such  views,  from  so  sober  a  commentator,  are 
only  of  value  as  showing  the  immense  difficulties  at- 
tending this  opinion  of  universality — difficulties  that 
come  not  more  from  outside  objections  than  from 
the  face  of  the  account  itself,  if  we  depart  from  the 
plain  optical  interpretation. 

The  whole  argument  may  be  briefly  summed  b) 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  three  main  aspects  ol 
the  Noachian  account:  1.  The  divine  communica. 
tions  warning  Noah  of  the  impending  judgment,  and 
directitig  him  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the  saving  of 
himself  and  his  house.  Whether  these  were  made 
in  vision,  or  by  vivid  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
they  are  truthfully  received  and  truthfully  related, 
that  is,  translated  into  human  speech  as  representing 
the  conceptions  iind  knowledge  of  the  relator  in  re- 
spect to  the  subjects  of  such  divine  communlcatioa 
The  human  race  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  earth, 
or  land,  they  inhabited,  was  to  be  covered  with 
water.  In  such  warning,  God  did  not  teach  him 
geography,  nor  give  him  the  figure  of  the  earth,  noi 
the  height  of  the  unknown,  far-distant  mountams. 
2.  The  directions  in  respect  to  the  animals.  These 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  th*'  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  Uniitations  of  knowledge  and  conception.  He 
was  to  take  of  the  living  thing  (or  the  animals)  undei 
the  threefold  specification  of  the  bekema  (the  cattle), 
the  fowl,  and  the  creeping  thmg.  Thev  were  the 
animals  with  which  he  was  familiar,  as  belonging  lo 
the  region  in  vhich  he  lived.  He  was  aided  by  a 
divine  instinct  in  the  creatures,  supematurally  given 
in  the  beginning,  and  now  supematurally  excited. 
But  God  did  not  teach  him  zoologv,  nor  the  vast 
variety  of  species,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  ani. 
mals  came  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  unknown 
etrth,  such  as  the  giraffe  from  Southern  .\frica,  the 
elephant  from  India,  or  the  kangaroo  from  Austra- 
lia.  3.  The  actual  event  itself,  and  this  under  twe 
aspects:  a.  The  flood  as  optically  described  by  some 
one  in  the  ark  (Noah  or  Shem).  Here  we  have  cer- 
tain data  which  seem  unmistakable  in  the  inferencee 
to  be  deduced  from  them.  If  we  look  steadilv  at  the 
connections  of  events  as  they  are  most  artlessly  nar- 
rated, the  conclusion  appears  almost  unavoidable, 
that  the  mountains  mentioned,  vii.  20,  as  covered  by 
fifteen  cubits,  and  that  come  again  in  sight,  viiL  5, 
as  seen  from  the  same  place  whenr«  they  disappeared 
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at  the  height  of  the  flood,  and  when  the  ark  ground- 
ed on  the  sevt'nteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  are  the 
same  "  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven,"  that  are 
mentioned  vii.  19.  We  have  here  what  Noah  saw, 
or  knew  from  sense, — the  visible  objects  around  him, 
the  grounding,  the  disappearing,  the  reappearing — 
all  referring  to  the  same  phenomena,  one  part  being 
as  much  optical  as  another,  and  the  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  these  facts,  as  they  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  narrative,  as  much  referrible  to  experience  as 
that  of  any  other.  6.  The  inferred  extent.  Noah  had 
no  means  of  measuring  the  distance  to  which  the  ai  k 
drifted.  We  judge  of  it  from  what  can  be  ascer- 
tained of  its  termini.  It  started  from  a  place  near 
tiife  old  Eden-land  (in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf),  and  it  struck  on  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  in  the  north.  This  could  not  have  been 
tlie  high  Ararat,  for  then  the  lesser  Ararat,  which  is 
only  seven  miles  distant,  and  four  thousand  feet,  or 
nearly  a  mile,  lower,  must  have  been  long  under 
water,  contrary  to  the  vivid  impression  made  by 
what  is  said  vii.  20  and  viii.  5.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  lesser  peak,  for  then  the  higher  (only  seven 
miles  distant)  would  have  been  clearly  visible,  and 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  water  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  ark's  resting.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
Deen  some  high  Istad  on  the  borders  of  the  mountainous 
•egion,  and  at  quite  a  distance,  S.  or  E.,  from  either. 
This  distance  of  the  ark's  sailing  before  it  grounded 
taking  into  view  the  fact  that  there  was  no  land 


then  visible  from  it  in  any  direction,  although  ther< 
had  been  just  before)  would  give  a  flood  which  prolv 
ably  covered  the  old  adamah,  together  with  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  the  neighboring  parts  of  Persia  and 
Media,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  a  good  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  with  peaks,  pei> 
haps,  here  and  there,  projecting  above  its  surface. 
Subsequent  events  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  From 
the  unknown,  rugged,  mountainous  region  where  the 
ark  rested,  the  Noachidae  soon  found  their  way  back 
(at  a  time,  too,  when,  as  appears  from  xi.  4,  the 
flood  was  in  fresli  remembrance)  to  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  To  this  they  were  led  by  the  primitive  gre- 
garious tendency  (see  remarks,  p.  317),  and  their 
aversion  to  being  driven  into  the  unknown,  until 
there  came  that  remarkable  divine  impulse  which, 
for  the  first  time,  sent  them  far  and  wide  to  the  r«v. 
motest  regions  of  the  earth.  Each  pioneering  family 
carried  with  them  the  story  of  the  terrible  judgment, 
locating  it  in  different  lands  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  each  distorting  or  em- 
bellishing it  after  their  own  mythical  or  legendary 
fashion.  The  Bible  alone  gives  us  the  veritable  ac- 
count, truthfully  and  vividly  told,  carrying  every 
mark  of  being  an  actual  eye-witnes.-<ing,  and  furnish- 
ing the  best  data  for  determining  its  locality,  ita 
probable  extent,  its  true  chronology,  and,  what  is  of 
greater  value  than  all  else,  its  theological  bearing,  aa 
one  of  the  great  divine  interventions  in  the  bistort 
of  the  world  and  of  the  church. — T.  L.] 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  NEW,  WORLD-HISTORICAL,  HUMAN  RACE;  OF  THE  CONTRAST 
BETWEEN  THE  FORM  OF  SIN  THAT  NOW  COMES  IN,  AND  OF  THE  NEW  FORM  Oi 
PIETY ;  OF  THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THE  BLESSING  OF  SHEM  (CULTUS,  THEOCRACY) 
AND  THE  BLESSING  OF  JAPHETH  (CULTURE,  HUMANISM);  OF  THE  CONTRAST  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE  NATIONS,  AND  THE  BABYLONIAN  COMBINING  OP 
THE  NATIONS;  BETWEEN  THE  BABYLONIAN  DISPERSION,  OR  THE  MYTHICAL  HEA. 
THENISM,  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SYMBOLIC  FAITH  IN  GOD  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS^ 
THE  FIRST  TYPICAL  COVENANT.     Ch.  VIII.  20-XL  32. 


FIRST   SECTION. 

I%e  First  J)/pical  Covenant.    The  Primitive  Precepts  {Noachian  Laws).     The  Symbol  of  the  EainbctOk 


Chaptkk  Vra.  20-IX.  17. 

20  AnJ  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every '  clean  beast  and  of 

21  every  clean  fowl  and  ofiereu  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  sa-vour,'  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
more  for  mr.n's  sake;    for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  [here, 

22  exjusing]  ;  ntither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  everything  living  as  I  have  done.  Whil« 
the  earth  remaineth  [all  the  days  of  the  earth]  seedtime  and  harvest  [the  order  of  naturej,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,'  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease. 
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Ch.  IX,   I     And  God  [Eiohim]  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful, 

2  and  miiltiplv  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall 
be  upon  every  beai  t  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that 
nioveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hands  avi  they 

3  delivered.     Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  greet 

4  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.     But  flesh  which  is  the  life  thereof  [its  soul,  its  aniitatioii], 

5  which  is  the  blood  thereof  shall  ye  not  eat.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives* 
[of  each  single  life]  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it  [take  YengenuM 
for  it],  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;   at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the 

6  life  of  man.     Whoso  sheddelh  man's  blood,  by  man '  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in 

7  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.     And  you,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  multiply ;  bring  forth 

8  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  multiply  therein.      And  God  [Elohm]  spake  unto  Noah, 

9  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying  [^txb],  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with 

10  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you ;  And  with  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you ;   from  all  that  go  out 

1 1  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth  [that  shall  proceed  from  them  in  the  future].  And  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood ;    neither   shall  there    any  more  be  a  flood   to  destroy  the    earth. 

12  And  God  [ziohim]  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me 

13  and  you  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations:  I  do 
set  my  bow*  in  the  cloud,  and  it  sliall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and 

14  the  earth.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud   over  the  earth,  that  the 

15  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud :  ^  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which  is  between 
me   and  you  and  every   living  creature  of  all  flesh ;    and  the  waters  shall  no  more 

16  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  And  my  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I  will 
look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant   between  God  and  every 

17  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.  And  God  [Eiohim]  said  unto  Noah, 
This  is  the  *.oken  of  the  covenant,  which  1  have  established  between  me  and  all  flesh 
that  is  upon  the  earth. 

['  Ch.  viii.  ver.  20.— bs^a— /rom  all  tlie  pure  of  the  cattle,  and  from  all  the  jnire  fowl.  The  word  denotes  selection- 
It  can  hardly  mean  one  of  every  kind  deemed  pure  amo'g  the  cattle ;  much  less  can  it  have  this  large  meaning  in  respect 
x»  the  fowl  (or  the  birds),  among  whom  the  pure  species  far  excelled  the  impure,  which  are  menrioned  as  excei)tion« 
twenty-four  in  number),  Lev.  xi.  13 ;  Deut  xiv.  12.  If  Noah  had  had  every  earthly  species  of  bird  in  the  ark  (seven 
rf  all  that  were  regarded  as  pure),  and  oflfered  of  each  in  sacrifice,  it  would  have  required  an  immense  altar.  There  was 
jTidently  a  selection,  and  such  use  of  the  term  5S>.;  here  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  respect  to  its  antecedent  uses,  justifying 
as  in  limiting  It  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  all  species  known  to  Koah,  and  inhabiting  the  portion  of  the  earth  visited 
oy  the  flood.— T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  21.— nrr^S  a  word  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  like  yS^3  ,  Is.  i.  31.  Aben  Ezra  compares  it  with  T^SX!  ,  Hos. 
1.  4.  It  denotes  rest  intensively  ;  the  rest,  not  of  mere  quietude,  or  cessation,  but  of  talisfaelion,  complacency,  delight. 
kn  odor  ofretl — of  complete  and  gratified  acceptance.  Comi>are  the  suggested  language,  Zepb,  iii.  17,  expressing  Uod*s 
(reat  satisfaction  in  Jerusalem,  inZHX2  C^^H"  ,  He  shall  rest  in  his  love.  The  word  nn"'3  occurs  here  for  the  first 
dme,  and  is  evidently  meant  to  have  a  conneciion  with  the  name  PIJ  (Xoah),  but  becomes  the  common  phrase  ("^T 
nn^3)  to  denote  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  sa<aTficr,  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  etc.  Hence  the  New  Testament  Hebraism  om 
teen  in  the  word  tittSia,  in  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  a  fveel  savour  of  Clhrist,  Eph.  v.  2,  a  swet-*m'-lling  savour,  Phil. 
.T.  18,  as  also  the  use  of  ocrfii),  2  Cor.  li.  lli,  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.  'Ihe  Jewish  interpreters  here,  as  usual,  are 
ifraid  of  the  anthropophatism,  and  so  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders  generally.  The  Lord  received  the  offering  grac'oualy. 
In  like  manner  the  Jewish  translator  Arabs  Erpei.ianus.  Aben  Ezra  affects  a  horror  of  the  literal  sense.  nb*bn  ,  ha 
uays— "  O  profane !  away  with  the  thought  that  God  should  smell  or  eat."  With  all  their  reverence  for  their  old  Scrip- 
cures,  these  Jewi^h  interpreters  had  got  a  taste  of  phi  osophy,  and  hence  their  Philomc  fastidiousness,  as  ever  manifested 
in  a  desire  to  smooth  over  all  such  language. — T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  22.— r'ln ,  rendered  winter — more  properly  avtwmn,  though  it  may  inclode  the  winter,  as  V"'p  may  Indnde 
the  spring.— T.  L.] 

[*  Ch.  ix.  ver.  5.— SS^rTTESls  C3T3H,  your  blood  of  (.or  for)  your  souls.  Maimonides  renders  it  JtlfltJ  D3BT 
C3^n>DE3  ,  your  blood  which  it  your  souls.     LXX.,  aXiLo.  t5>v  ilrvx»>v  vfj^y,  blood  of  your  sends.— T.  L.] 

[»  Ver.  6.— CTSr.  E.  V.  6y  man.  This  would  seem  rather  to  require  the  term  H^ 3  ,  6y  ?A«  ftanrf  ?/ man,  the  usual 
Hebrew  phrase  to  denote  instnimeiitality.  That  it  was  to  be  by  human  agency  is  very  clear,  but  the  2  la  ZIXS  may 
be  better  taken,  as  it  is  ^  Jona  ben  Gannach  (Abul-Walid),  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  33,  to  denote  substitution,— f<0 
man,  in  place  of  man— life  for  life,  or  blood  for  blood,  as  it  is  so  strongly  and  frequently  expressed  in  the  Greek  tragedy 
The  preposition  3 ,  in  this  place,  he  says,  is  equivalent  to  1 13r  2  ,  on  account  of,  and  he  refers  to  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  "  Giva 
OS  the  man  who  srnot*  his  brother,  and  we  will  put  him  to  death,  "^nx  tT  S:3 ,  for  the  soul  (the  life,  oi  in  place  of)  hi« 
brother,"  Exod.  xx.  2,  irS'SS  "'3''a ?!  «  "  ""^  ^®  *1^1  ^  soW  /<"'  ^^  theft,"  as  also,  among  many  othpr  places,  to  Otn. 
kUv.  5.  "2  Cnr  OTO  X'n^ ,  where,  instead  of  "  divining  by  It,"  as  in  our  Engish  versions  and  the  Vulgate,  he  giv^ 
Vfaat  seems  a  more  consistent  rendering  :  "he  will  surely  divine  for  it"  Cn^2r2),  that  is,  Jtnd  out  by  divination,  who 
Mr  <B  his  posseasion  the  lost  cup.    Such  also  seems  to  have  been  the  idet  «/  Ihr  T.YY.  in  Oen.  ix.  *,  vhere  they  havt 
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BOthing  for  d*1X3  but  ii^-i  tou  alfiaroc  avrov,  in  return  for  his  blood.    Arabs  Erpenianus  renders  it      iLuj-'I    U^    iS 

by  the  word,  or  command,  of  man,  indicating  a  judicial  sentence.  So  the  Taigum  of  Onkelos,  by  the  witnesses  aixord'ng  U 
the  word  of  judgment,  and  so  also  Bashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  CT""  mX3 ,  by  man,  that  is,  by  the  witnesses.— T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  13. — "Tl'— p ,  my  bow,  as  just  before,  ver.  11,  Tl'^'^S  ,  my  covenant.  The  language  seems,  on  the  very  fac« 
of  it,  to  imply  a  thing  previously  existing,  called,  from  its  rcmaikable  appearance,  the  bnw  nf  God,  and  now  apj.  5inte<f 
as  a  sign  of  the  previously  exisling  covenant.  Had  it  been  a  new  creation,  the  language  would  more  properly  have  been 
I  will  make,  or  set,  o  bow  in  the  cloud.  See  remarks  (in  the  Introd.  to  the  i.  ch.  p.  144)  on  the  rainbow  as  the  symbol 
of  coastancy  in  nature,  from  its  constant  and  regular  appearance  whenever  the  sun  shines  forth  after  the  rain.  Fof 
further  view  s  on  this,  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  see  also  note,  p.  328.— T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  14. — This  verse  should  be  connected,  in  translation,  with  the  one  following.  A»  it  is  rendered  in  E.  V.,  tb* 
appearing  of  the  bow  is  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (though  apparently  the  pred  cate),  whereas  the  sequence,  of  lh« 
oonjunction  1 ,  and  of  the  tenses,  would  give  the  sense  thus:  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  the  cloud,  etc.,  a  '^d 
whenever  the  bow  appears  in  the  cloud,  that  I  will  remember  my  covenant ;  the  conjunction  before  ^PIIST  having  Ha 
Uative  force.— T.  L.] 


IXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAI* 

1.  Vers.  20-22.     The  offeiing  of  Noah  and  the 
acceptance  and  promise  of  Jehovah.     The  offering 
of  Noah  is  not,  as  has  been  maintained,  to  be  refer- 
red back  from  the  later  time  of  the  law,  to  the  primi- 
tive history.     It  reflects  itself,  moreover,  in  the  my- 
thological stories  of  the  flood  (Delitzsch,  p.  268). 
An  altar  to  the  Lord.     The  altar  is  called  nST'O  , 
place  of  slaying  the  victim,  from  naj,  as  dvtriaa-rrj- 
piov  from   dvHv.     That  the  sons  of  Adam  offered 
without  an  altar  is  a  mere  supposition.     According 
to  Keil  there  was  no  need  of  an  altar,  because  God 
was  still  present  in  paradise  to  men.     In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  flood  was  paradise  destroyed;  the  place 
of  his  presence  was  withdrawn,  and  he  had  taken 
his  throne  in  the  heaven,  that  from  thence,  hereafter 
he  might  reveal  himself  to  men.    (Comp.  ch.  ii  5,  T). 
"Towards  heaven  must  now  the  hearts  of  the  pious 
lift  up  themselves  ;  their  offerings  and  their  prayers 
must  go  up   on  high,  if  they  would  reach   God's 
throne.     In  order  to  give  the  offerings  this  upward 
iirection,   elevated   places  were   fixed   upon,    from 
which    they   might    ascend    heavenwards    in    fire. 
Hence  the  offerings  derived  their  name  of  nib?  , 
from  nbi*,  the  ascending,  not  so  much  because  the 
animal  offered  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  or  made  to 
ascend  the  altar,  but  rather  because  of  the  ascending 
(of  the  flame   and  smoke)  fiom  the  altar  towards 
heaven.  (Comp.  Judg.  xx.  40;  Jer.  xlviii.  15;  Amos 
iv.  10).      In  like  manner  Delitzsch  in  relation  to  Ps. 
xxix.  10;  (according  to  Hofmann  :  "Prophecy  and 
Fulfilment,"  pp.  80,  88).    If  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
religious  consciousness,  which  once  received  God  as 
present  in  paradise,  must  now,  through  its  darkness 
by  sin,  revere  him  as  the  Holy  One,  far  off,  dwelling 
on  high,  and  only  occasionally  revealing  himself  from 
heaven,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  it ; 
but  if  it  is  meant  as  a  literal  transfer  of  the  place  of 
the   divine   dwelling  and   of  the   divine   throne,  it 
becomes  a  mythologizing  darkening  of  the  divine 
idea  (see   Ps.  139).     Christ   was   greater  than   thf 
paradisiiical  Adam ;   notwithstanding,  in  prayer,  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  (John  xi.  41) ;  and  al- 
ready is  it  intimated.  Gen.  i.  1,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  heaven,  as  the  symbolical  sign  of  God's 
exceeding  highness,  had   precedence  of  the  earth. 
That,  however,  the  word  nbis  may  have  some  re- 
lation, at  least,  to  the  ascendency  of  the  victim  upon 
the  altar  is  shown  by  the  expression  nbrn  in  the 
Biphil.     Tiie  altar  was  erected  to  Jehovah,  whoso 
worship  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  commenc- 
ed (ch,  iv.  4).      Everywhere  when  Elohim  had  re- 
pealed himself  in  his  first  announcements,  and  had 


thus  given  assurance  of  himself  as  the  trusted  am 
the  constant,  there  is  Jehovah,  the  God  amen,  in 
ever  fuller  distinctness.  As  Jehovah  must  he  es- 
pecially appear  to  the  saved  Noah,  as  the  one  to 
whom  he  had  fulfilled  his  word  of  promise  in  the 
wonderful  relation  he  bore  to  him. — Of  every 
clean  beast. — According  to  RoscnmuUer  and  others, 
we  must  regard  this  as  referring  to  the  five  kinds  of 
offerings  under  the  law,  namely,  bullock,  sheep, 
goats,  doves,  turtle  doves.  This,  however,  is  doing 
violence  to  the  text ;  there  appears  rather  to  have 
been  appointed  for  offering  the  seventh  surplus 
example  which  he  had  taken,  over  and  above  the 
three  pairs,  in  each  case,  of  clean  beasts. — And 
offered  it  as  a  burnt  offering. — We  are  not  to 
think  here  of  the  classification  of  offerings  as  deter- 
mined in  the  levitical  law.  The  burnt  offering  forms 
the  middle  point,  and  the  root  of  the  different  offer 
ings  (comp.  ch.  xxii.  13;;  and  the  undivided  unitj 
is  here  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  is,  at  all  events, 
contained  here  the  idea  of  the  thank  olTering,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  said  of  any  participation,  or 
eating,  of  the  victim  offered.  The  extreme  left  side 
of  the  offering  here,  as  an  offering  for  sin  and  guilt, 
was  the  Herem  or  pollution  of  the  carcases  exposod 
in  the  flood  (like  the  lamb  of  the  sacrifice  of  Moses 
as  compared  with  the  slain  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians) ;  the  extreme  right  side  lay  in  that  consecrat- 
ed partaking  of  flesh  by  Noah  which  now  commenc- 
ed.— And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  smelled  a  sweet 
savor. — Tiie  savor  of  satisfaction.  An  anthropo- 
morphic expression  for  the  satisfied  acceptance  of 
the  offering  presented,  as  a  true  offering  of  the  spirit 
of  the  one  presenting  it.* — And  said  in  his  heart. 
— Not  merely  he  said  to  himself  or  he  thought  witfc 


♦  [The  flame  mounting  heavenward  Itom  the  great  altar 
of  Noah,  the  vast  column  of  smoke  and  incense  majestically 
ascending  in  the  calm,  clear  atmosphere,  transcending  seem- 
ingly the  common  law  of  gravity,  and  thus  combining  the 
ideas  of  tranquillitv  and  power,  would  of  itself  present  a 
striking  image  of  the  natural  sublime.  But,  beyond  tliis, 
there  is  a  moral,  we  may  rather  say,  a  spiritual  sublimity, 
to  one  who  regards  the  scene  in  those  higher  relations  which 
the  account  here  indicates,  and  which  other  portions  of 
Scripture  make  so  clear.  It  offers  to  our  contemplation  th« 
most  vivid  of  contrasts.  There  comes  to  mind,  on  *he  one 
hand,  the  gross  selfishness  of  the  antediluvian  «  t.d,  ever 
tending  downward  more  ai  d  more  to  earth  and  a  sensual 
animality— in  a  v/ord,  devoting  life  to  that  which  is  lowel 
than  tlie  lowest  life  itself;  whi'bt  now,  on  the  contrary, 
there  rises  up  in  all  its  rich  suggestiveness,  the  idea  or 
sacrijice,  of  life  devotion  to  that  which  is  higher  than  ah 
life,  as  symbolized  in  the  flame  ascending  from  the  ottered 
victim.  It  is,  moreover,  the  spirit  of  conft-ssion,  of  peni- 
tence, of  perfect  resignation  to  the  "ill  of  God  as  ihe  ration- 
al rule  of  life,— all,  too,  prefiguring  One  who  made  the  great 
sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  who,  al- 
though  historically  unknown  to  Noah,  was  essentially  •em- 
braced in  that  recognition  of  human  demerit,  and  of  thi 
1  divine  holiness,  which  is  styled  "  the  righteoufinos*  of  faith.*" 
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himself;  it  meai  i  ralher,  he  took  counsel  with,  his 
heart  and  execuicd  a  purpose  proceeding  from,  the 
emotion  of  bis  dirine  love. — I  will  not  again 
curse. — In  words  had  he  done  this,  Gen.  iiL  17,  but 
actually  and  in  a  higher  measure,  in  the  decree 
of  destruction  Gen.  vi.  7,  13.  With  the  last,  there- 
fore,  is  the  first  curse  ret'^icted,  in  as  far  as  the  first 
preliminary  lustration  of  the  earth  is  admitted  to  be 
a  baptism  of  the  earth.  According  to  Knobol,  the 
pleasing  fragrance  of  the  offering  is  not  the  moving 
ground,  but  merely  the  occasion  for  this  gracious  re- 
•olve.  But  what  does  the  occasion  mean  here  ?  In 
•o  far  as  the  saving  grace  of  God  was  the  fi.-st  mov- 
uig  ground  for  Xoalrs  tliank  offering,  was  this  latter 
also  a  sec«nd  moving  ground  (symbolically,  ea'isa 
meritoria)  for  the  purpose  of  God  as  afterwards  de- 
termined.— For  the  imaginations  of  man's  heart. 
— The  ground  here  given  for  God's  forbearance  and 
compassion  seems  remarkable.  Calvin :  "  Hie  iii' 
constantia  videlur  dent  neeusnri  posxe.  Supra  putii- 
turux  hominem,  causam  eontUti  dicit,  quia  figmenium 
cordis  humani  malum  est.  Hie  promisxuruK  homini 
ffraiiam,  quod  post  hoc  tali  ira  lUi  nolii,  eandem  eau- 
tarn  allegat.'"  Between  this  passage,  howev<  r,  and 
the  one  ch.  vi.  6,  there  is  a  twofold  difference.  In  the 
latter  there  precedes  the  sentence :  Jehovah  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  upon  the  earth ;  in 
coimection  with  this  corruption  of  actual  sin,  the  evil 
imagining  of  the  human  heart  itself,  is  reckoned  for 
evil,  as  being  its  fountain.  Here,  however,  the  burnt 
offering  of  Xoah  goes  before.  In  connection  with 
'Jiis  sacrificial  service,  expressing  the  feeling  of  guilt 
ind  the  want  of  forgiveness,  the  evil  imagination  of 
the  human  heart  appears  as  a  sufferer  of  tempta- 
'ion.  The  innate  sinfulness  is  not  disease  merely, 
vox  as  it  stands  in  organic  connection  with  the  actual 
»n,  is  also  guilt.  It  is,  however,  disease  too;  and 
precisely  in  its  connection  with  the  disposition  for 
pardon,  and  the  better  desire  of  man,  is  it  reg:\rded 
as  disease  by  God,  and  as  being,  therefore,  an  object 
of  his  compassion.  Moreover  it  is  called  here  simply 
-?  ""^r  >  '^le  involuntary  unconscious  sense  and  ima- 
gination, but  there  (Gen.  vi.  6),  it  was  "  the  ima- 
gination of  the  thoughts  (the  purposes)  of  his  heart," 
and,  therefore,  a  matter  of  consciousness  ;  here  it  is 
unekedness  from  his  youth  up,  there,  it  is  only  wicked- 
ness, nothing  else  but  wickedness,  wickedness  through- 
out and  continually.  In  the  effect  of  the  flood,  ;ind 
in  the  light  of  the  sacrificial  offering,  which  Noah 
offers  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his 
family  and  race,  the  guilt  of  the  innate  sinfulness  of 
Uie  human  race  appeirs  typically  weakened  in  the 
Bame  way  as  in  the  evangelical  church-doctrine,  the 
condemnation  of  hereditary  sin  is   taken  away  by 

Whilst  thus  the  new  gpiiit  of  sacrifice  ascends  from  the  bap- 
tized earth,  heaven  is  represented  as  bendinr  down  to  meet 
the  symbol  of  reconciliation ;  the  infinite  descends  to  the 
finite^  and  humaniry,  in  verification  of  the  Scripture  para- 
dox, rises  through  its  very  act  of  lowliness  and  telf-aha.se- 
ment.  The  wrath  all  gone,  infinite  compassion  takes  now 
its  place,  and  this  is  expressed  in  that  stnk:ng  Hebraism, 
niT'J  n^^  "the  odor  of  rest,"  typifying  the  evwjui 
Xourroi  (2  Cor.  iL  4)  "  the  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them 
woo  are  saved." 

The  writer  of  this  old  account  Imew  as  well  .ts  Philo,  or 
■transs,  or  any  modern  rationalists,  that  Qod  did  not  smell 
•or  eat ;  but  the  emotional  truthfulness  of  his  inspiration 
mvlc  hin;  idopt  the  strongest  and  the  most  emotional  lan- 
f.  age  without  fear  of  inconsistency  or  a  ticip-ite-d  cavil. 

*  How  gross : "  says  the  infidel,  "  this  representation  of  God, 
muffing  up  the  oidor  of  burning  flesh;"  but  it  is  he  who 
"  snufe"  at  God's  holy  altar  (MaL  i.  13).    It  is  he  who  is 

*  gp  ss"  in  his  profane  mockerj'  of  a  spin tualiiy  which  his 
lunal  earthliness  utterly  fails  to  comprehend.— T.  L.]  | 


baptism,  of  which  the  flood  is  a  type.*  Enobel  layi 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  said  from  ha  youth  up, 
not  from  his  mother^s  teomb  ;  but  the  word  evidentlj 

*  [There  is  no  need  here  of  labored  attempts  to  remoTa 
apparent  inconsistencies.  The  most  simple  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  generally  that  which  Ls  most  con- 
servative of  its  honor  as  well  as  of  its  truthfulness.  Tha 
pa.ssage  seems  to  assign  the  same  reason  for  sparing  tha 
world  that  is  givin  vi.  5,  6,  for  its  destruction  ;  aud  :n  both 
cases  there  is  used  the  same  particle  ^3  .  Somi-  would 
render  it  althoitgh :  "  I  will  not  again  smite,  etc.,  alihougk 
the  imag  na:ion  of  the  heart  of  man  is  evil.*"  Others,  like 
Jacobus,  would  connect  it  with  the  words  C"ixn  la*;?!} 
for  man's  take,  intimating  that  it  should  never  more  be  done 
for  this  reason.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  helps  the  difficul- 
ty, if  there  be  any  difficulty.  There  are  but  very  few  plac^ 
(if  any)  where  "3  can  be  rendered  allhough.  The  passage* 
cited  by  Noldius  under  this  he:id  in  almost  every  case  fail  to 
bear  hin  out.  It  is  h  partic'e  denoting  a  reason,  and  some- 
times a  m-Aive,  like  the  two  senses  of  the  Greek  an  and  the 
Latin  mind,  or  the  two  English  conjunctions  beeatw-  and 
that.  The  idea  presented  by  Lange  gives  the  key.  Sin  is  both 
ffuill  and  disease.  Man's  dej'ravity,  therefore,  is  the  object 
both  of  vtngeancf  and  compafsiun,  two  states  of  feeling 
which  can  exist,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  and  unweak'  ncd, 
only  in  the  divine  mind,  but  which  are  necessarily  present- 
ed to  us  rn  a  succession,  produced  by  varying  circomstances 
on  the  fi..ite  or  human  side.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  former 
that  the  language  is  used,  Gen.  vi.  5,  6,  where  "3  dtnotes 
the  reason  of  the  vengeance.  Here,  in  1  ike  manner,  it  ex- 
presses the  reasrm  of  the  mercy.  Xoah's  otierinir  ha^i  made 
the  difference,  not  changim;  God,  but  placing  man  in  a  differ- 
ent relation  to  him  hs  viewed  under  a  changed  aspect.  He 
is  the  poor  creature,  as  well  as  the  guH'.y  crcatuie.  He  is 
depraved  from  his  youth,  not  meaning,  we  th'nk,  a  less 
severe  description  of  his  sinlulness,  as  Lange  seems  to  inti- 
mate, but  giving  a  deeper  view  of  it,  as  a  greater  calamity 
It  is  not  the  mere  habit-hardening  or  world-!iardening  ol 
manhiKjd  and  old  -gf,  as  contrasted  with  the  comp.irative 
innocence  of  childhood  ;  but  the  seeis  of  the  evil  iie  deep, 
away  back  in  his  very  in£incy.  It  U  the  horeditarv,  or 
disease,  aspect  that  induces  the  language,  which  seems  like 
regret  on  the  part  of  Deity  for  an  act  so  calamitous,  though 
so  just  and  necessary  :  ""nether  will  I  ag:iin  smite  every 
livuig  thing  as  I  have  done."  It  is  as  though  k'S  heart 
smote  him,  to  use  a  transplanted  Hebraism  elsewhere  em- 
ploye<l  of  man,  or  as  it  is  said  of  David  1  Sani.  xxiv.  6.  It 
would  not  be  a  stronger  expression,  >r  more  :uithropopathc, 
than  that  used  Gen.  vi.  6, "  and  he  was grierfd  at  his  heart," 
It  is  not,  however,  simply  the  idea  of  hopele?iness  in  view 
of  man's  incorrigibility,  but  an  expression  of  holy  and  in- 
finite compassion,  such  as  the  closest  criticism  will  more 
and  more  discover  as  abound  ng  in  th  s  old  book  of  Genesis, 
ev.  n  in  the  midst  of  the  seven-st  threateiiiug  of  judgment. 
The  greatness  of  man's  sin  reveals  the  gitataess  of  the  di- 
vine sorrow  on  account  of  it.  The  sinner,  too,  is  a  lowed  to 
fee!  it,  .tnd  make  it  a  ground  of  his  pleading  for  forgiveness; 
as  the  Psalmist  prays,  Ps.  xxv.  11  '-pardon  mine  ini^ity, 
for i''Z)U  is  great:'  In  that  pa^ssage,  too,  sone  would 
render  "'S  although,  to  the  great  marring  of  the  force  and 
j«tho«  of  the  supplication.  Chri-t  did  not  die  for  small 
sin.-i,  as  Cranmer  has  well  said. 

It  is  a  peculiaritv  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  thus  to  set  forth 
unshrinkingly  the  sharp  C":)ntrasts,  as  we  mav  revere  tly  aJl 
them,  in  the  divine  attributes.  Xone  but  inspired  writers 
could  venture  to  do  this ;  and  how  boldly  d.i  they  present 
them !  often,  too,  in  closest  connection  without  betrayi  g 
any  fear  of  cavil,  or  charge  of  inconsistency.  Th-  t  rem  en- 
dons  wr.ith,  and  the  most  melting  mercy  appear  in  the  same 
chapters,  and  sometimes  in  immediatelv  succeeding  verses; 
Among  others  compare  NahuMi  i.  1,  f.  What  a  burning 
stream  of  indignation  find.--  its  c'osing  cadence  in  the  words 
"  Jehovah,  he  is  good,  a  stron;ihold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  ht 
knoweth  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him."  Such  strong  con- 
trasts appear  especially  in  i-ortions  of  Scripture  wtiioi  tha 
carele&s  reader  passes  over  as  inde  icate,  like  Ezeic  xvl^ 
that  awful  picture  of  iinpurity  and  utter  depravitv,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of^  the  ineretricioug  and  utterly  al>an- 
doited  woman  who  symbolized  the  Jewish  a  d  IsraelJtish 
people.  A  too  £istidious  taste  would  forbid  the  reading  of 
that  chapter,  at  least  in  any  public  religious  service,  bnt  it 
is  this  most  revolting  repre-'e;  tation  (as  some  would  style  it) 
which  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  the  div  ne  forglveneaa 
ani  compassion  at  the  close  so  full  of  a  melting  tenderness, 
beyond  what  any  other  kind  of  language  could  express  • 
"Nevertheless  I  will  remember  mv  covenant  with  thee  is 
the  days  cf  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish  witt   ihee  I 
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means  that  just  as  soon  as  the  heart  comes  to  its 
peculiar  imagining,  or  the  sensu^il  imagining  that  is 
appropriate  to  it,  the7i  immediately  appears  the  in- 
nate sinfulness. — Whilst  the  earth  remaineth. — 
"  The  three  first  pairs  of  words  do  not  denote,  as  the 
Jewish  interpreters  (see  Raschi)  explain  it,  six  times 
of  the  year  reckoned  by  two  months  each  (a  division 
found  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta),  but  they  di- 
vide the  year  into  two  halves  each,  as  the  old  Greeks 
did  into  dipos  and  x*'/"'^*'  (io  Hesiod  it  is  &ixr)To%  and 
d/)OTov),  namely  the  summer  (including  the  autumn), 
beginning  with  the  early  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  winter  (including  the  spring,  see  Job  xxix.  4)  be- 
ginning with  the  early  setting  (Ideler,  Ciiron.  1,  p. 
241)."  Delitzsch.  And  yet  the  antitheses  are  not 
tautological.  Seed-lime  and  harvest  denote  the  year 
according  to  its  most  obvious  significance  for  man. 
Cold  and  heat  are  according  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
year,  lying  at  the  ground  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  conditioned  by  the  regular  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Sum,mer  and  muter  present  the  constant  ap- 
pearance of  this  change,  the  order  of  which  is  imaged 
in  the  small  and  ordinary  changes  of  day  and  night 
that  belong  to  the  general  course  of  nature.  Delitzsch 
supposes  that  this  new  course  of  nature,  consisting  in 
interchanges  of  temperature,  is  opposed  to  a  "  serene 
or  uninterrupted  warmth  that  prevailed  before  the 
flood."  That  the  earth  in  the  primitive  period  had 
an  even  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  very  prob- 
able ;  but  not  that  the  flood,  in  this  respect,  made 
any  sudden  turning  point,  although  such  an  epoch  in 
the  earth's  life  must,  at  the  same  time,  denote  the 
beginning  of  a  change.  At  all  events,  the  new  order 
of  nature  is  not  denoted  as  a  mere  imperfect  earth, 
ibr  this  purified  earth  will  God  never  again  cover 
with  a  flood.  Delitzsch  admirably  remarks:  "they 
are  God's  thoughts  of  peace  which  lie  gives  to  Noah's 
inner  perception  as  an  answer  to  his  offering ;  as 
even  now  every  one  who  prays  in  faith  gets  from  the 
heart  of  God  an  inward  perception  that  his  prayer  is 
answered."  The  doubled  form,  C]Oi<  xi ,  has  as  in 
Is.  liv,  9,  the  power  of  an  oath.  As  an  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  of  nature,  this  promise  cor- 
responds to  the  creative  words  ch.  L 

2.  The  blessing  of  God  on  the  new  huwaniiy,  its 
dominion,  its  freedom  and  its  laws  (ch.  ix.  l-Y). 
The  benediction  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  ver.  1,  corre- 
sponds to  the  blessing  of  Adam  and  Eve,  i.  28.  In 
like  manner,  the  grant  of  dominion  over  the  animal 
world  corresponds  to  the  appointment  there  ex- 
pressed. The  distinct  license  here  given  for  the 
slaying  of  the  beasts  corresponds  to  ch.  i.  29,  and 
ch.  ii.  16,  The  prohibition  of  eating  blood  corre- 
sponds to  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
Finally,  the  command  against  murder  has  relation, 
without  doubt,  to  the  murder  committed  by  Cain 
(ch.  iv).  Dehtzsch-  "After  that  the  general  rela- 
tions of  nature,  in  view  of  such  a  ruin  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  flood,  are  made  secure  by  promise,  there 
•re  given  to  men  new  physical,  ethical,  and  legal 

tmenant  nf  lernity.  Then  shalt  thou  remember  thy  ways, 
and  be  ashiimed,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  thy  Lord, 
that  thou  mayest  remember  and  be  co.  founded,  and  never 
©pen  thy  mouth  any  more  bei'ause  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am 
I>acified  toward  thee  for  all  that  tliou  liast  done,  saith 
Adonai  Elohim,  thy  Lord  and  thy  God."  The  Hebrew  is, 
literally,  vohen  J  have  mad4  an  atonement  (TjtJ  ^1633  ) 
•for  thee,  or  a  covering  for  thee.  Ezck.  xvi.  63.  It  is  in 
.hese  strong  contrauts, — in  these  apparent  incon>if;tenc.ies, 
fts  some  woud  c;x  1  them, — that  the  great  power  and  pathos 
Df  the  Scripture  appear— T.  L.j 


foundations." — And  the  fear  of  you. — Your  fear 
as  the  effect,  St"iil3 .  The  exciting  of  fear  and  tprroj 
are  to  be  the  means  of  man's  domiiiion  ov.i  the  ani 
mals.  Delitzsch  remarks :  ''  It  is  because  the  ori^ 
ginal  harmony  that  once  existed  between  mau  and 
nature  has  been  taken  away  by  the  fall  and  its  con- 
sequences. According  to  the  will  of  God,  man  is 
still  the  lord  of  nature,  but  of  nature  now  as  an 
unwilling  servant,  to  be  restrained  by  effort,  to  be 
subjugated  by  force."  Not  throu^rhout,  however,  la 
nature  thus  antagonistic  to  man ;  it  is  not  the  case 
with  a  portion  of  the  animal  world,  namely,  the 
domestic  animals.  It  is  true,  there  h»s  come  in  a 
breach  of  the  original  harmony,  but  it  is  not  now  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  most  pecuhar  striving  of  the 
creature  is  against  its  doom  of  perishability  (Rom. 
viii.  20),  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  the  case,  that, 
the  influence  of  the /car  of  man  upon  th-^  animals  is 
fundamentally  a  normal  paradisaical  relaivn.  But  a 
severer  intensity  of  this  is  indicated  b}  the  word 
dread.  Knobel  explains  it  from  the  fact,  that  hence- 
ibrth  the  animal  is  threatened  in  its  life,  and  is  now 
exposed  to  be  slain.  Since  the  loss  of  the  harmonic 
relation  between  man  and  the  animals  (in  which  the 
human  majesty  had  a  magical  power  over  the  beast), 
the  contrast  between  the  tame  and  the  wild,  between 
the  friendly  innocence  and  the  hostile  dread  of  the 
wilder  species,  had  increased  more  and  more,  unto 
the  time  of  the  flood.  Now  is  it  formally  and  legally 
presented  in  the  language  we  are  considering.  Man 
is  henceforth  legally  authorized  to  exercise  a  forcible 
dominion  over  the  beasts,  since  he  can  no  longer  rule 
them  thiough  the  sympathy  of  a  spiritual  power. 
Also  the  eating  of  flesh,  which  had  doubtless  existed 
before,  is  now  formally  legalized ;  by  which  fact  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  commended,  A  limitation  of  th« 
pure  kinds  is  not  yet  expressed.  When,  however, 
there  is  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  all  that  lit^elh 
(that  is,  is  alive),  the  dead  carcase,  or  that  which 
hath  died  of  itself,  is  excluded,  and  with  it  all  that  is 
oll'ensive  generally.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct 
restriction  upon  this  flesh-eating,  in  the  prohibition 
of  the  blood :  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof. — 
Delitzsch  explains  it  as  meaning,  "  that  there  waa 
forbidden  the  eating  of  the  flish  when  the  animal 
was  yet  alive,  unslain,  and  whose  blood  had  not  been 
poured  out, — namely,  pieces  cut  out,  according  to  a 
cruel  custom  of  antiquity,  and  still  existing  in  Abys- 
synia.  Accordingly  there  was  forbidden,  generally, 
the  eating  of  flesh  in  which  the  blood  still  remained." 
It  is,  however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  explain  this 
text  according  to  Lev.  xvii.  11,  14,  than  by  the  sav- 
age practices  of  a  later  barbarous  heatheni.sm,  or  by 
Riibbinical  tradition.  "  With  its  Ufe,"  therefore, 
means  with  its  soul,  or  animating  principle,  and  this 
is  explained  by  its  blood,  according  to  the  passage 
cited  (Dent  xii,  23) ;  since  the  blood  is  the  basis,  the 
element  of  the  nerve-Hie,  and  in  this  sense,  the  souL 
The  blood  is  the  fluid-nerve,  the  nerve  is  the  con- 
structed blood.  The  prohibition  of  blood-eating,  the 
first  of  the  so-called  Noachian  commands  (sec  below), 
is,  indeed,  connected  with  the  moral  reprobation  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  as  it  may  proceed  to  the  mutila' 
tion  of  the  living ;  it  is,  therefore,  also  connected  with 
the  avoidance  of  raw  flesh  (^n  "1C3 ,  or  living  flesh, 
1  Sam,  ii,  15,  Knobel).  "  The  blood  is  regarded  ai 
the  seat  of  the  soul,  or  the  life,  and  is  even  denoted 
as  11:B3,  or  the  soul  itself  (Lev.  i.  5),  as  the  anima 
purpurea  of  Virgil,  JUn.  ix.  S48 ;  oven  as  hero  "iOJEJ 
is  explahied  by  the  apposition  ill; .     But  the  life  -»• 
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longs  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  life,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  brought  to  him,  upon  his  altar  (Deut.  xii. 
27),  and  not  be  consumed  by  man."  Knobel.  Thi.-' 
is,  therefore,  the  second  idea  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  blood.  As  life,  must  the  life  of  the  beast  go 
back  to  God  its  creator;  or,  as  life  in  the  victim 
itffered  in  sacrifice,  it  must  become  a  symbol  that  the 
Boul  of  man  belongs  to  God,  though  man  may  par- 
take of  the  animal  materi;dity,  that  is,  the  flesh. 
Still  stronger  is  the  restriction  that  follows :  And 
Itirely  your  blood  of  your  lives. — "The  soul  of 
the  beast,  in  the  blood  of  the  beast,  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  blood  of  man,  is  not  to 
be  violated."  Delitzsch.  At  the  ground  of  this  con- 
trast, however,  lies  the  more  general  one,  that  the 
slaying  of  the  beast  is  allowed  whibt  the  slaying  of 
man  is  forbidden. — Will  I  require;  that  is,  the 
corresponding,  proportionate  expiation  or  punish- 
ment will  I  impose  upon  the  slayer.  The  expression 
D2''nTE33,  Knobel  explains  as  meaning  ''^  for  your 
s<mU"  for  the  best  of  your  life  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  45 ; 
Deut.  iv.  15;  Job  xiii.  7).  According  to  Delitzsch 
and  Keil  b  expresses  the  regard  had  for  tlie  individ- 
ual. And  this  appears  to  be  near  the  truth.  The 
blood  of  man  is  individually  reckoned  and  valued, 
according  to  the  individual  souls. — At  the  hand  of 
every  beasts — The  more  particular  legal  regulation 
is  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  28.  Here,  then,  is  first  given 
a  legal  ground  lor  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of 
human  mnrdeious  and  hurtful  beasts.  Still  there  is 
expressed,  moreover,  the  slaying  of  the  single  beast 
that  hath  killed  a  man.  "  In  the  enactments  of  So- 
*on  and  Draco,  and  even  in  Plato,  there  is  a  similar 
revision."  Delitzsch. — And  at  the  hand  of  man. 
«»--'n>C  '-"'S,  brother  man,  that  Is,  kinsman;  comp. 
ch.  xiii.  5  ;  so,  'y)Z  tti-'X,  a  priest-man,  etc.  By  the 
words  rnx  C^N  is  not  to  be  understood  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  murdered  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
execute  tlie  blood-vengeance  (Von  Bohlen,  Tuch, 
Buumgarten),  as  the  one  from  whom  God  required  the 
blood  that  was  shed,  but  the  murderer  himself.  In 
order  to  indicate  the  unnaturalness  of  murder,  and 
its  deep  desert  of  penalty,  God  denotes  him  (the 
murderer)  as  in  a  special  sense  the  brotlier  of  the 
murdered."  Knobel.  Besides  this,  moreover,  there 
is  formed  from  ttJ-'X  the  expression  every  man  (De- 
litzsch, Keil).  Every  man,  brother  man. — The  life 
of  man.— J/an  is  empha-'ized.  Therefore  follows, 
emphatically,  the  formula  :  Whosoever  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  and  at  the  close  again  there  is  once 
more  man  (S"ixn)  prominently  presented. — ^By  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed :  "  namely,  by  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  murdered,  whose  right  and  duty  both 
it  was  to  pursue  the  murderer,  and  to  slay  him.  He 
is  called  C^Tl  iixa,  the  demander  of  the  blood,  or 
the  blood-avenger.  The  Hebrew  law  imposed  the 
bcnalty  of  death  upon  the  homicide  (Exod.  xxi.  1-2 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  17),  which  the  blood  avenger  carried 
out  (Numb.  XXXV.  19,  21);  to  him  was  the  murderer 
delivered  up  by  the  congregation  to  be  put  to  death 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  Among  the  old  Hebrews,  the  blood- 
Tcugi  ance  was  the  usual  mode  of  punishing  murder, 
and  was  also  practised  by  many  other  nations." 
Pcliizsch  and  Keil  dispute  the  relation  of  this  pas- 
sage to  the  blood-vengeance.     It  is  not  to  be  misap- 


pointment  extends  beyond  the  blood-vengeance,  ard 
becomes  the  root  of  the  magisterial  right  of  punish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  catnot  be  denied  ti.al 
in  the  patriarchal  relations  of  the  olden  time  it  was  t 
fundamental  principle  that  the  next  of  kin  wore  not 
only  justified  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  blood, 
but  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  legal  tribunal,  were 
under  obligation  to  perform  the  office.  This  piimi- 
tive,  divinely-sanctioned  custom,  became,  in  its  ideal 
and  theocratic  direction,  the  law  of  punishment  aM 
magisterially  regulated  in  the  Mosaic  institutions 
(but  which  still  kept  in  mind  the  blood-vengeance), 
whereas,  in  the  direction  of  crude  heathenism,  whicli 
avenged  the  murder  even  upon  the  relations  of  the 
murderer,  it  became  itself  a  murderous  impulse. 
Delitzsch  remarks,  that  God  has  now  laid  in  the 
hands  of  men  the  penal  force  that  belonged  to  Lim 
alone,  because  he  has  withdrawn  his  visible  pres- 
ence from  the  earth, — according  to  the  view,  before 
cited,  of  his  transfer  of  the  divine  throne  to  the 
heavens. — For  in  the  image  of  God  made  be 
man. — This  is  the  reason  for  the  command  against 
murder.  In  man  there  is  assailed  the  image  of  God, 
the  personality,  that  which  constitutes  the  very  aim 
of  his  existence,  although  the  image  itself,  as  such, 
is  inviolable.  In  murder  the  crime  is  against  the 
spirit,  in  which  the  divine  kiiismanship  reveals  itself, 
and  so  is  it  a  crime  against  the  very  appearing  of 
God  in  the  world  in  its  most  universal  form,  or  as  a 
prelude  to  that  murder  which  was  committed  againat 
the  perfect  form  of  man  (or  image  of  God  in  man), 
Zach.  xii.  10;  John  iii.  lo,  15). — But  be  ye  fruiU 
ful. — The  contra.<t  to  the  preceding.  The  value  of 
human  hfe  forbids  its  being  wasted,  and  commands 
its  orderly  increase. — Bring  forth  abundantly  in 
the  earth  — In  the  spreading  of  men  over  the  earth, 
and  out  of  its  supplies  of  food  (by  wLicIi,  as  it  were, 
the  Ufe  of  the  earth  is  transformed  into  the  life  of 
man)  are  found  the  conditions  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  human  race.  Thus  regarded,  there  is  only  an 
apparent  tautology  in  the  verse,  not  an  actual  one. 

3.  Vers.  8-17.  Tfie  covenant  of  God  with  NoaK, 
with  his  race,  and  with  the  whole  earth. — To  Noah 
and  to  his  sons  with  him. — Solemn  covenanting 
form.  The  sons  are  addressed  together  with  Noah ; 
for  the  covenant  avails  expressly  for  the  whole  hu- 
man race.— And  I,  behold  I  establish.— The 
words,  atid  I,  ( -^Jxi )  form  a  contrast  to  the  claima 
of  God  on  the  new  humanity  as  an  introduction  to 
the  promise.  According  to'  Knobel,  God  had  es- 
tablished no  covenant  with  the  antediluvians.  Not, 
indeed,  in  the  literal  expressions  here  employed ; 
Since  it  was  after  men  had  had  the  experience  of  a 
destroying  judgment.  According  to  the  same  (Kiio- 
bel),  the  Jehovist,  in  ch.  viii.  21  presented  the 
matter  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  the  Elohist 
here.  Clearly,  however,  does  the  offering  of  Noah 
there  mentioned,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  entire 
transacdon  that  follows  in  this  place.  The  making 
of  a  covenant  with  Noah  is  already  introduced,  and 
announced  ch.  vi.  13  ;  it  stands  in  a  development 
conditioned  on  the  preservation  of  Noah's  faith,  just 
as  a  similar  development  is  still  more  evident  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  (see  Jas.  ii.  20-23).  Keil  remarks 
that  "  n-^na  B'^pn  is  not  equivalent  to  Ffia  n"]S 
that  is,  it  does  not  denote  the  formal  concluding,  but 
the  establishing,  confirmmg,  of  a  covenant, — iu  oihet 
words,  the  realization  of  the  covenanting  promise  " 
(comp.  Gen.  xxii.  with  Gen.  xvii.  and  xv.).  Delitzsch ; 
"There  begins  now  the   tra  of  the   divine  ayocf 
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(Rom.  iii.  26)  of  which  Paul  preached  in  Lystria 
(Acts  xiv.  15)."  In  its  most  special  sense,  this  era 
begins  with  the  origin  of  heathenism,  that  is,  from 
the  Babylonian  dispersion.  With  a  right  fulness  is 
tha  animal  world  also  included  in  this  covenant, 
for  it  is  e'ohistic, — universahstic ;  it  keeps  wholly 
predominant  the  characteristic  of  compsission  for  the 
creatiirely  life  upon  the  earth,  although  man  forms 
its  fctliicul  middle  point,  with  which  the  animal  world 
f.nd  the  kosmos  are  connected.  Tlie  covenant  with 
the  beasts  subsists  not  for  itself,  and,  in  respect  to  its 
nature,  is  only  to  be  taken  symbolically. — Shall 
not  be  cut  off  any  more. — This  is  the  divine 
covenant  promise — no  new  destruction, — no  end  of 
the  woi  Id  again  produced  by  a  flood. — My  bow  in 
the  cloud,  it  shall  be  for  a  token. — In  every 
divine  covenant  there  is  a  divine  sign  of  the  cov- 
enant; in  this  covenant  it  is  said  :  my  bow  do  I  set. 
According  to  Knobel  the  rainbow  is  called  God's 
Lew,  because  it  belongs  to  the  heaven,  God's  dwelling 
place.  It  is  a  more  correct  interpretation  to  say,  it 
is  because  God  has  made  it  to  appear  in  the  heaven, 
as  the  sign  of  his  covenant.  According  to  the  same, 
the  author  of  the  account  must  have  entertained  the 
supposition  that  there  had  never  been  a  rainbow 
before  the  time  of  the  flood.  Delitzsch  is  of  the  same 
opinion.*  It  is,  indeed,  a  phenomenon  of  refraction, 
which  may  be  supposed  of  a  fall  of  water,  and  some- 
times, also,  of  a  dew-distilling  mist.  But  the  far 
visible  and  overarcliing  rainbow  supposes  the  rain- 
cloud  as  its  natural  conditioning  cause.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  from  the  appointment  of  the 
rainbow,  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  had  not  before  existed  as  a  phenome- 
non of  nature  (ch.  ii.).  The  starry  night,  too,  is  m.ide 
the  sign  of  a  promise  for  Abraham  (cli.  xv.).  Keil 
is  not  willing  to  infer  that  hitherto  it  had  not  rained, 
but  only  presents  the  conjecture  that  at  an  earlier 
period  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  may  have 
been  different. — And  I  -will  look  upon  it  that  I 
may  remember. — An  anthropomorphising  form  of 
expression,  but  which  like  every  other  expression  of 
the  kind,  ever  gives  us  the  tenor  of  the  divine 
thought  in  a  symbolical  human  form.  Here  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  self-obligating,  or  of  the  conscious 
covenant  truthfulness,  as  manifested  in  the  constant 
sign.  "In  his  presence,  too,  have  they  power 
ftnd  most  essential  significance."    (Von  Gerlach). 

[NOTK  ON  THE    APP0INT.\IKNT    OF  THE  RaINBOW  AS 

THE  Sign  of  the  Covenant. — Is  regard  to  this  it 
may  be  well  to  give  the  views  of  some  of  the  older 
Jewish  commentators,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  to 
show  tliat  what  is  really  the  most  easy  and  the  most 
natural  interpretation  comes  from  no  outside  pres- 
sure of  science,  but  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  very 
letter  of  the  passage.  Thus  reasons  Maimonides 
respecting  it:  "For  the  words  are  in  past  tune, 
''Brj  "'Plr  15  '^^  1  ™y  '^ow  have  I  set  (or  did  set)  in 
the  cloud,  not,  1  am  now  eetting,  or  about  to  set, 
which  would  be  expressed  by  iniJ  ''JN  ,  according  as 
ne  had  said  just  before,  *,r3  "^JX  "irx  ni-isn , 
th«  covenant  which  /  am  now  establishing.  More- 
aver  the  form  of  the  word  "'PttJp  my  bow,  shows 
tliat  tiiere  was  something  to  him  so  called  from  the 
fesginiang.    And  so  the  Scripture  must  be  interpret- 


•  {The  opinion  of  Delitusch  Is  not  so  broad  as  this.  He 
Beems.  rather,  to  hold  that  the  rainbow  existed  in  nature 
before  the  flood,  but  had  not  appeared,  on  account  of  the 
M-tioucc  of  the  conditions.    See  Dblitzsch,  p.  276.— T.  I*] 


ed :  the  bow  which  I  put  ( "^nrs  )  in  the  cloud  in  th« 
day  of  creation,  shall  be,  from  this  day,  and  hcncoi 
forth,  for  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  me  aad  you, 
so  that  every  time  that  it  appears,  I  will  look  upon  it 
and  remember  my  covenant  of  peace.  If  it  is  asked 
then,  what  is  meant  by  the  bow's  being  a  sign,  I  answer 
that  it  is  like  what  is  said  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  in  the  cov 
enant  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  "iV  ri^Tl  bsn  nsn 
/o,  this  heap  is  a  witness,  etc.,  or  Gen.  xxxi.  £2, 
naUEH  nns  ,  and  this  pillar  shall  he  a  witness,  etc. 
And  so  also  Gen.  xxi.  30,  "'1^72  npn  mens  ysttj  rx, 
seven  lambs  shall  thou  take  from  my  hand,  niyi 
for  a  witness.  In  like  manner  everything  that  ap- 
pears as  thus  put  before  two,  to  cause  them  to  re- 
member something  promised  or  covenanted,  is  called 
nix  .  And  so  of  the  circumcision ;  God  says,  it 
shall  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  ni'ia  nixb  ,  between 
me  and  you.  Thus  the  bow  that  is  now  visible,  and 
the  bow  that  was  in  nature  (~DMn)  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  from  of  old  (  obiria )  are  one  in  this,  that 
the  sign  which  is  in  them  is  one."  He  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  there  are  other  and  mystic  interpreta- 
tions made  by  some  of  the  Rabbins,  but  this  great 
critic  is  satisfied  with  the  one  that  he  has  given. 
Aben  Ezra  says  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  held  the  same  opinion  as  Maimonides, 
namely,  that  the  rainbow  was  in  nature  from  the  be- 
ginning, though  he  himself  seems  to  dissent. 

"And  I  will  look  upon  it  to  remember  the 
05is  '^"'^3  ,  tbe  covenant  of  eternity."  Let  us  not 
be  troubled  about  the  anthropopathism,  but  receive 
the  precious  thought  in  all  its  inexpressible  tender- 
ness. Lange  n.ost  beautifully  characterizes  such 
mutual  remembrance  as  eye  meeting  eye.  We  all 
know  that  God's  memory  takes  in  the  total  universe 
of  space  at  every  moment  of  time:  but  there  are 
some  things  which  he  remembers  as  standing  out 
from  the  great  totality.  He  remembers  the  act  of 
faith,  and  the  sign  of  faith,  as  he  lemerabers  no 
other  human  act,  no  other  finite  phenomenon.  Maj 
we  not  believe  that  there  is  the  same  mutual  re- 
membrance in  the  Eucharist  ?  The  "  remember  me  " 
implies  "  I  will  remember  thee."  The  eye  of  the 
Redeemer  looking  into  the  eye  of  the  believer,  or 
both  meeting  in  the  same  memorial :  this  is  certainly 
a  "real  presence,"  whatever  else  there  may  be  of 
depth  and  mystery  in  that  most  fundamental  Chris- 
tian rite — the  evangelical  cbi"  ri'^^a  rix ,  or  sign 
of  the  everlasting  covenant. 

The  Hebrew  rix  is  not  used  of  miraculous  signs, 
properly,  given  as  proofs  of  mission  or  doctrine.  It 
is  not  a  counteraction  of  natural  law,  or  the  bringing 
a  new  thing  into  nature.  Any  fixed  object  may  be 
used  for  a  sign,  and  here  the  very  covenant  itself,  or 
a  most  important  part  of  it,  being  the  stability  of 
nature,  there  is  a  most  striking  consistency  in  the 
fact  that  the  sign  of  such  covenant  is  taken  from  na- 
ture  itself.  The  rainbow,  ever  appearing  in  the 
"  sunshine  after  rain,"  is  the  very  symbol  of  constan- 
cy.  It  is  selected  from  all  others,  not  only  for  itfl 
splendor  and  beauty,  but  for  the  regularity  with 
which  it  cheers  us,  when  we  look  out  lor  it  after  the 
storm.  Noah  needed  no  witness  of  the  supernatural 
The  great  in  nature,  in  that  early  age  when  all  wri 
wonderful,  was  regarded  as  manifesting  God  equallj 
with  the  supernatural.  Besides,  in  the  flood  itself 
there  was  a  sufficient  witness  to  the  extraordinary 
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rhere  was  wanted,  then,  not  a  miracle  strictly  as  an 
attettation  of  a  message,  or  as  a  sign  of  belief,  like 
the  miracles  in  the  New  Testament  (when  there  was 
a  necessity  for  breaking  up  the  lethargy  of  natural- 
ism), but  a  Tiviil  memorial  for  the  conservation 
rather  than  the  creation  of  faith.  The  Hebrew  word 
for  miracle  is  more  properly  Jtbe  ,  though  it  may  be 
ased  simply  for  prodigy,  like  the  Greek  Tf'pa?,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Xew  Testament  intufiov,  which  is 
properly  a  proof  or  attestation  of  a  miraculous  kind. 
Xipa^  simply  means  anything  wonderful,  whether  in 
nature  or  not.  Superstition  converts  such  appear- 
ances into  portenta,  or  signs  of  something  impending, 
but  in  the  Bible  God's  people  are  expressly  told 
"  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  the  heavens  as 
the  heathen  are."  Jer.  x.  1.  The  word  there  used 
is  this  same  PlMx  in  the  plural,  but  accommodated 
to  the  heathen  perversion.  To  the  believing  Israelites 
the  signs  of  the  heavens,  even  though  sii-ange  and 
anusu:d,  were  to  be  regarded  as  tokens  of  their  cove- 
nant God  above  nature  yet  ruling  in  nature,  and  ever 
regulating  the  order  of  its  phenomena.  There  is  a 
pa^isage  sometimes  quoted  from  Homf.r,  II.  xi.  27,  28 : 

'Jpuraiv  toixoTe?  axnt  Kpoviwv 
'Sr  rc^i  arrifn^t  TEP.-VS  litponav  avdpJmuiv. 

"  Like  the  rainbows  which  Zeus  fixed  in  the  cloud  a 
sign  to  men  of  many  tongues,"  But  Tf'pos  there  has 
the  sense  of  prodigy,  or  it  may  denote  a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  object.  We  cannot,  thei  elbre,  certainly 
infer  from  this  any  traditional  recognition  of  the 
great  sign-appointing  in  Genesis.  So  Plato  quotes 
from  Hesiod  the  genealogy  of  Iris  (the  rainbow),  as 
the  daughter  of  0=vuo$  or  Wonder,  as  a  sort  of 
poetical  argument  that  Wonder  is  the  parent  of 
philosophy,  as  though  the  rainbow  were  placed  in  the 
heaveus  to  stimulate  men  in  the  pursuit  of  curious 
knowledge.  But  it  is  the  religiotis  use  that  is  prom- 
inent in  this  as  in  all  the  Bible  appeals  to  the  obser- 
vation of  nature.  It  is  for  the  support  of  foith  in  the 
God  of  nature,  "  that  we  may  look  upon  it  and 
remember ; "  and  this  is  admirably  expressed  in  a 
Rabbinical  doxology  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudic 
Kiddiiic/iin,  foL  8,  and  which  was  to  be  recited  at 
every  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  riTi^  nrjt  ~*"3 
ir  *:"'nbx,  "Blessed  be  thou  Jehovah  our  God. 
King  of  eternity  (or  of  the  world),  ever  mindful  of 
thy  covenant,  faithful  in  thy  covenant,  firm  in  thy 
word,"  comp.  Ps.'cxix.  89,  Forever,  0  Lord,  thy 
word  is  settled  in  heaven.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
translates  Gen.  ix.  13:  "And  it  shall  be  a  sign,  •,"'3 
K5HX  "p:i  ""TS^a,  between  wy  word  and  the  earth."  j 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  some  reference  j 
to  this  place  in  that  difficult  passage  Hab.  iii.  9,  | 
JjnBp  'ii7V\  n^"!? ,  most  obscurely  rendered  in  our 
EngUsh  version,  "  thy  bow  was  made  quite  naked — 
the  oaths  of  the  tribes — the  word."  Kimchi  trans- 
ktes  it  revealed,  mwie  mauifest.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  all  that  is  said  in  that  sublime  chapt^ 
has  reference  to  events  that  took  place  during  the 
exodus,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  giving  it  a  wider 
ange,  so  as  to  take  in  other  divine  wonders,  in  crea- 
Son  and  in  the  patriarchal  history. — T.  L.] 

DOCTRINAIj  AlKD  ethicai.. 

1.  There  are  the  most  distinct  indications  that 
the  flood,  as  the  greatest  epoch  of  the  primitive  time, 
innde  a  turning  point,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  life 


of  humanity,  but  also  in  its  physical  relations, — yea. 
in  the  very  life  of  the  earth  itself.  Only  we  may  not, 
in  the  first  place,  regard  this  turning  point  as  « 
sudden  change  of  all  relations  ;  just  as  little  as  the 
fall  (Gen.  iii.)  suddenly  brought  in  death,  or  aa  tbi 
confusion  of  tongues  produced  immediately  th« 
wide-spread  diversities  of  language.  And,  in  tha 
second  place,  again,  it  must  not  be  r^arded  as  a 
change  of  all  relations  for  the  worse.  There  is  3c;v 
posed  to  have  been  a  change  of  the  atmosphere  (ccn- 
ceming  the  rain  and  the  rainbow,  see  above).  At  all 
events,  the  paradisaical  harmony  of  the  earth  had 
departed  at  an  earlier  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  comes  in  now  a  more  constant  order  of  the 
atmospherical  relations  (ch.  viii.  22).  Again,  some 
have  called  it  a  sudden  change  in  the  duration  of 
human  life.  But  to  this  is  opposed  the  fact  that  the 
aged  Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  flood.  It  vk 
evident,  however,  that  during  the  period  of  Noah'a 
life  the  breaking  through  of  death  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  life  had  made  a  great  advance.  And  to 
this  the  fear  which  the  flood  brought  upon  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  Xoah  (not  upon  him- 
self) may  have  well  contributed.  As  far  as  relates  to 
the  increasing  ferocity  of  the  wild  beasts  towards 
men,  the  ground  of  their  greater  estrangement  and 
savageness  cannot  be  found  in  their  deliverance  ia 
the  ark.  Already  had  the  mysterious  paradisaical 
peace  between  man  and  beast  departed  with  the 
fall.  Moreover,  the  words :  "all  flesh  had  corrupied 
its  way,"  (ch.  vi.  12)  indicate  that  together  with 
men's  increasing  wickedness  the  animal  world  had 
grown  more  ferocious.  But  if  the  mode  of  life  aa 
developed  among  men  made  the  eating  of  flesh  (and 
drinking  of  wine)  a  greater  necessity  for  them  than 
before,  then  along  with  the  sanctioning  of  this  new 
order  of  life,  must  there  have  been  sanctioned  also 
the  chase.  And  so  out  of  this  there  must  have  arisen 
a  state  of  war  between  man  and  the  animal  world, 
which  would  have  for  its  consequence  an  increased 
measure  of  customary  fear  among  the  animals  that 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  it. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  Noah  built  an 
altar  to  Jehovah,  his  covenant  God,  who  had  saved 
him.  The  living  worsiiip  (cultus)  was  his  first 
work,  the  culture  of  the  vineyard  was  his  second. 
The  altar,  in  like  manner,  was  the  sign  of  the  ances- 
tral faith,  as  it  had  come  down  from  paradise  and 
had  been  transmitted  through  the  ark.  This  faith 
was  the  seed-corn  as  well  as  sign  of  the  future 
theocracy  and  the  future  church.  It  was  an  altar 
of  faith,  an  altar  of  prayer,  an  altar  of  thanks- 
giving, for  it  was  erected  to  Jehovah.  But  it  Wiia 
also  an  altar  of  confession,  an  acknowledgment  that 
sin  had  not  died  in  the  flood,  that  Noah  and  hia 
house  was  yet  sinful  and  needed  the  symbolic  sancti- 
fication.  In  this  case,  too,  was  the  offering  of  an 
animal  itself  an  expression  of  the  greater  alacrity  in 
the  sacrifice  since  Noah  had  preserved  only  a  few 
specimens  of  the  clean  animals.  This  readim-ss  in 
the  offering  was  in  that  case  an  expression  of  hie 
faith  in  salvation,  wherem,  along  with  his  prayer  for 
grace  and  compassion,  there  was  inlaid  a  supplicatioa 
for  his  house,  for  the  new  humanity,  for  the  new 
world.  His  offering  was  a  burnt-offering,  a  whole 
burnt  offering  (Kaiil)  or  an  ascending  in  the  flame 
(Olah),  as  iu  expression  that  he,  Noah,  did  thereby 
devote  himself  with  his  whole  house,  his  whole  race, 
and  with  the  whole  new  earth,  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  single  kinds  of  offering  were  all  included  in  tiii« 
central  offering.     It  was  this  sense  of  his  offcrin| 
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which  made  the  strong  burnt  odor  of  the  burning 
flesh,  J  "  sweet  savor "  for  Jehovah  in  a  nieta- 
phoiicd\  sense.  The  attestation  of  Jehovah  makes  it 
evident  in  what  sense  Noah  offered  it.  It  expresses 
1.  an  averting  of  the  curse  from  the  ground,  2.  the 
fact  that  the  iiereditary  sinfulness  of  man  was  to  be 
an  object  of  the  divine  compassion.  The  sinful  ten- 
dciiiiy  in  its  connection  with  the  act  of  sin  is  guilt, 
but  in  its  connection  with  the  need  of  salvation  and 
Balvation  itself,  it  is  an  evil,  the  sorest  of  diseases  and 
Bufl'sring  (see  above) ;  S.  the  promise  that  Jehovah 
would  not  again  destroy  every  living  thing ;  4.  the 
establishment  of  a  constant  order  of  nature ;  such  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  new  human  race  demanded. 
On  this  promise  of  sparing  compassion  for  sinful 
men,  and  which  God  as  Jehovah  pronounces,  tliere 
is  grounded  the  renewed  relation  into  which,  as 
Elohim,  he  enters  with  all  humanity,  and  the  creature 
world  connected  with  it.  This  relation  is  denoted  by 
grants  made  by  God  to  man,  and  demands  which  he 
makes  of  man,  whereupon  follows  the  establishment 
of  the  Elohistic  covenant  with  Noah  and  all  living. 
The  Grants  of  God  :  1.  the  repetition  of  the  blessing 
upon  Noah  and  upon  all  his  house,  as  before  upon 
the  animals ;  2.  the  renewed  grant  of  dominion  over 
the  beasts  ;  the  sanction  given  to  the  eating  of  flesh. 
In  contust  with  these  grants  that  guarantee  the 
existence  and  well-being  of  the  human  race,  stand 
the  demands  or  claims  made  in  respect  to  human 
conduct.  The  first  is  the  avoidance  of  the  eating 
of  flesh  with  the  blood,  whereby  there  is  together 
established  the  sanctification  of  the  enjoyment,  the 
avoidance  of  savageness  as  against  nature,  and  of 
cruelty  as  against  the  beast.  The  second  not  only 
forbids  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  commands 
also  the  punishment  of  murder ;  it  ordains  the  ma- 
gistracy with  the  sword  of  retribution.  But  it  ex- 
presses, at  the  same  time,  that  the  humane  civil 
organization  of  men  must  have  a  moral  basis,  namely 
the  acknowledgment  that  all  men  are  brothers 
(Vnx  ttj^^5  every  man,  his  brother  man),  and  with 
this  again,  a  religious  basis,  or  the  faith  in  a  person- 
al Goi,  and  that  inviolability  of  the  human  person- 
ality which  rests  in  its  imaged  kinsmanship  with 
God.  On  this  follows  the  establishment  of  the  cov- 
enant. Still  it  is  not  made  altogether  dependent  on 
ttie  estjiblishment  of  the  preceding  claims.  It  is  a 
covenant  of  promise  for  the  sparing  of  all  living  that 
reaches  beyond  this,  because  it  is  made  not  for  in- 
dividuals but  for  all,  not  merely  for  the  morally  ac- 
countable but  for  infants,  not  merely  foi  men  but 
also  for  the  animal  world.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  transcending  universaUty  of  the  divine 
covenant,  it  is,  in  truth,  made  on  the  supposition 
that  faith  in  the  grace  and  compassion  of  Jehovah, 
piety  in  respect  to  the  blessing,  the  name  and  the 
image  of  Elohim,  shall  correspond  to  the  divine 
faithfulness,  and  that  men  shall  find  consolation  and 
composure  in  the  sign  of  the  rainbow,  only  in  as  far 
as  tlicy  preserve  faiih  in  God's  word  of  promise. 

3.  In  the  preceding  Section  we  must  distinguish 
between  what  God  says  in  his  heart,  and  what  Elo- 
hita  says  to  Noah  and  his  sons.  The  first  word, 
which  doubtless  was  primarily  comprehensible  to 
Noah  only,  is  the  foundation  of  the  second.  For 
God's  grace  is  the  central  source  of  his  goodness  to 
%  sinful  world,  as  on  the  side  of  men  the  believing 
are  the  central  ground  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world,  as  they  point  to  Christ  the  absolute  centre, 
the  world's  redeemer  having,  however,  bis  preserv* 


ing  life  in  those  who  are  his  own,  as  his  word  testi- 
fies :  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  must,  then, 
again  distinguish  between  the  word  of  blessing, 
which  embraced  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  with  them 
humanity  in  general,  and  the  word  of  the  coresact 
which  embraced  all  li-^ing  (ch.  ix.  10). 

4.  The  institutions  of  the  new  humanity:  1.  A1 
the  head  stands  the  altar  with  its  burnt-offering  as 
the  middle  point  and  commencing  point  of  every 
offering,  an  expression  of  feeling  that  the  life  which 
God  gave,  which  he  graciously  spares,  which  he 
wonderfully  preserves,  shall  be  consecrated  to  him, 
and  consumed  in  his  service.  2.  The  order  of  na- 
ture, and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  ordinance 
of  Jehovah,  made  dependent  on  the  foregoing  order 
of  his  kingdom  of  grace.  3.  The  institution  of  the 
marriage  blessing,  of  the  consecration  of  marriage,  of 
the  family,  of  the  dispersion  of  men.  4.  The  domin- 
ion of  man  over  the  animal  world,  as  it  embraces  tiie 
keeping  of  cattle,  the  chase,  manifold  use  of  the 
beasts.  5.  The  holding  as  sacred  the  blood — the 
blood  of  the  animal  for  the  altar  of  God,  the  blood 
of  man  for  the  priestly  service  of  God;  the  insnitu- 
tion  of  the  humanital,*  of  the  humane  culture  and 
order,  especially  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  penal  and 
judicial  office  (including  personal  self-defence  and 
defensive  war).  6.  The  grounding  of  this  huma  litat 
on  tlie  reUgious  aeknowledgmcnt  of  the  spii  tual 
personality,  of  the  relation  of  kinsman  that  man 
bears  to  God,  of  the  fraternal  relation  of  men  to  i^ach 
other,  and,  consequently,  the  grounding  of  the  state 
on  the  basis  of  religion.  7.  The  appointment  of  the 
humanization  of  the  earth  (ver.  7)  in  the  comn  and 
to  men  tp  multiply  on  the  earth — properly,  upon  it, 
and  by  means  of  it.  As  men  must  become  divine 
through  the  image  of  God,  so  the  earth  must  be 
humanized.  8.  The  appointment  of  the  covenant 
of  forbearance,  which  together  with  the  security  of 
the  creature-world  against  a  second  physical  flood, 
expresses  also  the  security  of  the  moral  world  against 
perishing  iu  a  deluge  of  anarchy,  or  in  the  floods  of 
popular  commotion  (Ps.  xciii).  9.  The  appointment 
of  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  rainbow  as  God's 
bow  of  peace,  whereby  there  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed, in  the  first  place,  the  elevation  of  men  above 
the  deification  of  the  creature  (since  the  rainbow  is  not 
a  divinity,  but  a  sign  of  God,  an  appointment  wiiich 
even  the  idolatrous  nations  app>ar  not  to  liave  wholly 
forgotten,  when  they  denote  it  God's  bridge,  or  God's 
messenger);  in  the  second  place,  their  introduction 
to  the  symbolic  comprehension  and  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena,  even  to  the  symbolizing  of  forms 
and  colors;  thirdly,  that  God's  compassion  remembers 
men  in  their  dangers,  as  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  sign  of  the  rainbow  his  eye  n.c'ts  their  eye ;  fourth- 
ly the  setting  up  a  sign  of  liglit  and  lire,  which,  along 
with  its  assurance  that  the  eai  th  will  never  again  be 
drowned  in  water,  indicates  at  the  same  time  its  future 
transformation  and  glorification  through  light  and  fire. 

6.  In  the  rainbow  covenant  all  men,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
animals,  have  a  common  interest,  namely,  in  the 
preservation  of  life,  a  common  promise,  or  the  assup^ 
ance  of  the  divine  care  for  life,  and  a  common  lutj 
in  the  sparing  of  life. 

6.  The  offering  as  acceptable  to  God,  ind  its 
prophetic  significance. 

♦  [Our  word  humanity  will  not  dc  here  n  t  all ;  as  it  con  »• 
spends  to  the  Geiinan  menschhf.it ;  whilst  our  hiiinnnitAri 
anism,  on  account  of  its  abuse,  wjj.i  be  still  worte  It  if 
defined  by  what  follows.— T.  L.] 
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7.  The  disputes  coDceming  original  sin  have 
Tariously  originated  from  not  distinguishing  its  two 
opposing  relations.  These  are,  its  relation  to  actual 
fin,  Kom.  v.  12,  and  to  the  desire  for  deliverance, 
Rom.  rii.  23-25. 

8.  The  magical  or  direct  power  of  man  over  the 
beasts  is  not  taken  away,  but  flawed,  and  thereupon 
"epaired  through  his  mediate  power,  derived  from 
that  superiority  which  he  exercises  as  huntsman, 
fisher,  fowler,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  first,  compare 
Lange's  "Miscellaneous  Writings,"  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

9.  The  ordinance  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
tturder,  involves,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinance  of 
the  magistracy,  of  the  judicial  sentence,  and  of  the 
penal  infliction.  But  in  the  historical  development 
of  humanity,  the  death-penalty  h:is  been  executed 
with  fearful  excess  and  false  application  (for  exam- 
ple, to  the  crime  of  theft);  ?ince  in  this  way,  gener- 
ally, all  humane  savagenesa  and  cruelty  has  mingled 
in  the  punitive  office.  From  this  is  explained  the 
prejudice  of  the  modem  humanitarianism  against 
capital  punishment  It  is  analogous  to  the  prejudice 
against  the  excommunication,  and  similar  institutes, 
which  human  ignorance  and  furious  human  zeal  have 
BO  fearfully  abused.  Yet  still,  a  divine  ordinance 
may  not  be  set  aside  by  our  prejudices.  It  needs 
only  to  be  rightly  understood  according  to  its  own 
limitation  and  idea.  The  fundamental  principle  for 
all  time  is  this,  that  the  murderer,  through  his  own 
act  and  deed,  lia.<  forfeited  his  right  in  human  soci- 
ety, and  incurred  the  doom  of  death.  In  Cain  this 
principle  was  first  realized,  in  that,  by  the  cuise  of 
God,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  driven,  in  self- 
banishment,  to  the  land  of  Nod.  This  is  a  proof, 
that  in  the  Christian  humanitarian  development,  the 
principle  may  be  realized  in  another  form  than 
through  the  lltenil,  corporeal  shedding  of  blood  (see 
Laxge's  treatise  Gesitzliche  Kirche  als  Siimbild,  p. 
7"2).  It  must  not,  indeed,  he  overlooked,  that  the 
mention  is  not  merely  of  putting  to  death,  but  also 
of  blood-sliedding,  and  that  the  latter  is  a  terrific 
mode  of  speech,  whose  warnings  the  popular  life 
widely  needed,  and,  in  many  respects,  still  needs. 
Luther:  "There  is  the  first  command  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  secular  sword.  In  the  words  there 
is  appointed  the  secular  magistracy,  and  the  right  as 
derived  from  God,  which  puts  the  sword  in  its 
hands."  Every  act  of  niurder.  according  to  the 
Koachian  law,  appears  as  a  fratricide,  and,  at  the 
same  time  as  malice  against  God. 

10.  To  this  passage :  '*  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man,"  as  also  to  the  passage,  James  iii.  9, 
has  the  appeal  been  made,  to  show  that  even  after 
the  fall  there  is  no  mention  of  any  loss  of  the  divine 
image,  but  only  of  a  darkening  and  disorder  of  the 
Rame.  Others,  again,  have  cited  the  apparently  op- 
posing language,  Coloss.  iiL  10,  and  similar  passages. 
But  in  this  there  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind 
the  distinction  of  the  older  dogmatics  between  the 
conception  of  the  image  in  its  wider  sense  (the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  man)  and  the  more  restricted  sense 
(the  spiritual  constitution  of  man).  In  like  maimer 
b1  ould  there  be  made  a  farther  distinction  between 
^e  di-position  of  Adam  as  conformed  to  the  image 
fntde  in,  or  afler  the  image)  and  the  image  itself  as 
freely  developed  in  Christ  (the  express  image.  Heb. 
xiii ),  as  also  finally  between  the  natural  man  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract,  in  the  consequences  of  his  fall, 
and  the  natural  man  in  the  concrete,  as  ue  appears  in 
tlie  opt.-ation  of  the  gratia  prcBveniens.  This  perfect 
developed  image  Adam  could  not  bare  lost,  for  be 


had  not  attained  to  it.     Neither  can  men  lose  th» 
ontological  image  as  grounded  in  the  spiritual  nar 
ture,  because  it  constitutes  its  being;   but  it  maj 
darken  and  distort  it.     The  image  of  God,  however 
in  the  ethical  sense,  the  di%-ine  mind  (oponjua  xreiJ 
MoToi),  this  he  actually  lost  to  the  point  where  the 
ffratia  prirvctiiens  laid  hold  on  him,  and  made  a  point 
of  opposition  bet'Neen  his  gradual   restoi-ati:-^  and 
the  fall  in  abtiraeto.     But  to  what  d^ree  this  imagi 
of  God  in  fallen  man  had  become  lost,  is  s-hown  in 
this  very  law  against  murder,  which  expresses  tba 
inalienable,  personal  worth,  that  is,  the  worth  that 
consists  in  the  unage  as  still  belonging  to  man.  and 
thus,  in  contrast  with  grace,  must  man  become  con- 
scious  of  the  full  consequences  of  his  sinful  corrup- 
tion according  to  the  word :  what  wotild  I  have  been 
without  thee?  what  would  I  become  without  thee? 
11.  With  this  chapter  has  the  R'tbbiuical  tradi- 
tion connected  tlieir  doctrine  of  the  seven  Noachia 
precepts.     (BcrroRy:  Lexicon  Talmudieum,  article, 
Ger,  13).     They  are:  \.  Be  jxtdiciia ;  2.  de  benedie- 
iiime  Dei ;   3.  de  idolatria  fugienda ,    4.  de  scorta- 
tione ;    5.  de   effusione  sanguinis;    6.  de  rapina , 
7.  de  membro  de  animali  vivo  xc.  non  to^lendo.     The 
earlier  supposition,  that  the  Apostolical  decree  (Acta 
XV.)  had  relation  to  this,  and  that,  accordingly,  in  ita 
appointments,  it  denominated  the  heathen  Christian^ 
as  proselytes  of  the  gate  (on  whom  the   so-called 
Noachian  laws  were  imposed)  is  disputed  by  Meter, 
in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles " 
(p.  278),  though  not  on  satisfactory  grounds.     The 
matter  of  chie!  interest  is  the  recognition,  that  in  the 
Israelitish  consciousness  there  was  a  clear  distinction 
between  reveiled  patriarchal  precepts  and  the  Mo- 
saic law.     Sucii  a  distinction  is  also  expressed  by 
Chiist,  John  viL  22,  23.     So,  too,  did  the  Levitical 
law  make  a  distinction  between  such  precepts  aa 
were  binding  upon  aliens  (proselytes  of  the  gi'te)  and 
such  as  were  binding  upon  the  Jews  (Lev.  xvii.  14 ; 
see  Bibelwerk,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  215).     It  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  in  Acts  xv.  the 
seventh  precept   of  the  tradition,  according  to  ita 
wider  appointment,  was  divided  into  two  (namely, 
abstinence  from  blood  and  from  things  strangled), 
and  that,  moreover,  only  those  points  c:ime  into  the 
general  view,  in  respect  to  which  heathen  Christians, 
as  freer  Christians,  might  be  liable  to  fail.     It  was, 
in  fact,  a  nionothebtic  patiiarchal  custom,  which,  aa 
the  expression  of  the  patriarchal  piety  and  humane- 
ness, beciime  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  on 
this  basis  must  the  heathen  Christians  have  come 
together  in  etliiail  association,  if,  in  their  freedom 
from  the  dogmas  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  would  not 
endanger  even  the  churchly  and  social  communion 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  (see  Lasge  :   Geschichte  det 
Apostolischen  Zeitalters,  li.  p.  1ST).     The  prohibition 
of  blood-eating  has  here  no  longer  any  dogmatic  sig- 
nificance, but  only  an  ethical.     The  Greek  Church 
mistook  this  in  its  maintenance  of  the  prohibition 
{Truilanic    Council,    f>92),   whereas,    the   Western 
Church,  in  the  changed  relations,  let  the  temporary 
appointment  become  obsolete. 

12.  On  the  symbolical  significance  of  the  rain 
oow,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  2T7,  and  Laxge's  "  Mi^ceUa 
neous  Writings,"  up.  277,  from  which  Delitzsch 
gives  the  following  pas&ige :  "  The  rainbow  is  the 
colored  glance  of  the  sun  as  it  breaks  forth  from  the 
night  of  clouds ;  it  is  its  triumph  over  the  floo<Js — a 
solar  beam,  a  glance  of  light  burnt  into  the  rain-cloud 
in  sign  of  its  submission,  in  sign  of  the  protection  of 
all  li\-ijig  through  the  might  of  the  sun,  or  rather  thf 
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compassion  of  God."  To  this  adds  Delitzsch:  "As 
It  lights  up  tlie  dark  ground  that  just  before  was  dis- 
charging itself  in  flashes  of  lightning,  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  victory  of  God's  love  over  the  black  and 
fiery  wrafh ;  originating  as  it  does  from  the  eflfects 
of  the  sun  upon  the  sable  vault,  it  represents  to  the 
•enses  the  readiness  of  the  heavenly  light  to  pene- 
trate the  earthly  obscurity ;  spanned  between  heaven 
and  earth,  it  announces  peace  between  God  and  man  : 
•rching  the  horizon,  it  proclaims  the  all-embracing 
universality  of  the  covenant  of  grace."  He  then 
cites  some  of  the  mythical  designations  of  the  rain- 
bow. It  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  the  weapon  of 
Indras;  by  the  Greeks,  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods ;  by  the  Germans,  Bifrost  (living  way),  and 
Asen-briicke,  '■'■bridge  of  Asen;^^  hy  the  Samoeids, 
the  seam,  or  "  border  of  God's  robe."  Tliere  are,  be- 
sides, many  significant  popular  sayings  connected 
with  its  appearance.  Knobel  :  "  The  old  Hebrews 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  band  joining  heaven  and 
earth,  and  binding  them  both  together ;  as  the  Greek 
Ipts  comes  from  upw,  to  tie  or  bind,*  they  made  it, 
therefore,  the  sign  of  a  covcHiant,  or  of  a  relation  of 
peace  between  God  in  heaven,  and  tlie  features  upon 
the  eartli.  In  a  similar  manner  the  heavenly  ladder, 
Gen.  xxviii.  12."  On  this,  nevertlioJess,  it  vcusi  ne 
remarked,  that  the  Hebrews  were  conscious  of  the 
symbolic  sense  of  the  designation  ;  not  so,  however, 
the  Greeks,  who  were  taken  with  the  fable  merely. 
In  like  manner,  too,  did  the  Hebrew  view  rest  upon 
a  divine  revelation.  How  i'ar  the  mere  human  inter- 
pretation may  be  wide  of  the  truth,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  classical  antiquity  regarded  the  rainbow  as 
for  the  most  part  announcing  "rain,  the  wintry 
storm,  and  war." 

[Note  on  the  Ancient,  the  Universal,  and 
THE  Unchanging  Law  of  Homicide. — The  divine 
statute,  recorded  ch.  ix.  6,  is  commonly  assailed  on 
grounds  that  are  no  less  an  abuse  of  langungc,  than 
they  are  a  perversion  of  reason  and  Scripture  The 
taking  the  life  of  the  murderer  is  called  revenge — no 
distinction  being  made  between  this  word,  which 
ever  denotes  something  angry  and  personal,  and 
vengeance,  which  is  the  requital  o(  juftice,  holj',  in- 
visible, and  free  from  passion.  On  this  false  ground 
ihere  is  an  attempt  to  set  the  Old  Testament  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  New,  notwithstanding  the  express  words 
of  Christ  to  the  contrary.  This  perverse  misnomer, 
and  the  argument  grounded  upon  it,  apply  equally  to 
all  punishment,  strictly  such — to  all  retributive  jus- 
tice, or  to  any  assertion  of  law  that  is  not  resolvable 
into  the  merest  expediency,  excluding  altogether  the 
idea  of  desert,  and  reducing  the  notion  of  crime  sim- 
ply to  that  of  mischief,  or  inconvenience.  It  thus 
becomes  itself  revenge  in  the  lowest  and  most  per- 
sonal sense  of  the  term.  Discarding  the  higher  or 
abstract  justice,  giving  it  no  place  in  human  law, 
severing  the  earthly  government  wholly  from  the 
divine,  the  proceeding  called  punishment,  or  justice, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  setting  the  mete 
personal  convenience  of  the  majority,  called  society, 
ftgainst  that  of  the  smaller  numbers  whom  such  soci- 
ety calls  criminals.  This  has  all  the  personality  of 
'  revenge,  whether  with  passion,  or  without ;  whereas, 
the  abstract  justice,  with  its  moral  ground,  and  itc 
dpi  of  intrinsic  desert,  alone  escapes  the  charge. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  question  re- 
specting the  true  idea  and  sanction  of  human  gov- 

♦  [Plato,  in  the  Cratylus,  fancifally  cornects  it  with 
cipoi,  cipo^at  =  ifiriiu,  to  speak,  and  gives  it  the  idea  of  messeri' 
ftr  (Ucnucs],  or  inUrprelalion.—T.  L.] 


emment, — whether  it  truly  has  a  moral  ground,  oi 
whether  it  is  nothing  higher  than  human  wills,  and 
human  convenience,  by  whatever  low  and  ever  falling 
standard  it  may  be  estimated.  If  the  murderer  i* 
punished  with  death  simply  because  he  deserves  it, 
because  God  has  commanded  it,  and  the  magistrate 
and  the  executioner  are  but  carrying  out  that  com- 
mand, then  all  the  opposite  reasoning  adverted  to 
falls  immediately  to  the  ground.  It  has  neither 
force  nor  relevancy. 

The  same,  too,  may  be  said  in  respect  to  much 
of  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  capital  punishment,  so 
far  as  it  is  groimded  on  mere  expediency,  and  is  not 
used  as  a  collateral  aid  to  that  higher  principle  by 
which  alone  even  a  true  expediency  can  be  sustained. 
Should  it  even  be  conceded  that  this  higher  princi- 
ple is,  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  above  the  range 
of  human  government,  still  must  it  be  acknowledged 
in  jurisprudence  ns  something  necessary  to  hold  up 
that  lower  department  of  power  and  motive  which  ia 
universally  admitted  to  fill  within  it.  Reformation 
and  prevention  will  never  be  eftected  under  a  judi- 
cial system  which  studiously,  and  even  hostildy  (for 
there  can  be  no  neutrality  here)  shuts  out  all  moral 
ideas.  There  may  be  a  seeming  reform  in  such 
case;  but  it  has  no  ground  in  the  conscience,  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  by  no  conviction  of  desert, 
to  which  such  influences  must  be  wholly  alien.  The 
d  ierring  power,  on  the  ether  hand,  must  constantly 
lose  its  vigor,  as  the  terror  of  the  invisible  justice 
fades  away  in  the  ignoring  of  the  law,  and  there  takes 
its  place  in  the  community  that  idea  of  punishment 
which  is  but  the  warring  of  opposite  conveniences, 
and  the  collision  of  stronger  with  weaker  human  wills. 

Men  are  not  merely  permitted  to  take  the  lile  of 
the  murderer,  if  the  good  of  society  require  it,  but 
they  arc  commanded  to  do  so  unconditionally.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  community  itself  escape  the 
awful  responsibility.  Blood  rests  upon  it.  Impunity 
makes  the  whole  land  guilty,  A  voice  cries  to  hea- 
ven. Murder  unavenged  is  a  pollution.  Numb.  xxxv. 
33;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  Mic.  iv.  11.  Such  is  the  strong 
language  of  the  Scripture  as  we  find  it  in  Genesis,  in 
the  statute  of  the  Pentateuch — which  is  only  a  par- 
ticular application  of  the  general  law— and  in  the 
Prophets,  Such,  too,  is  the  expression  of  all  anti- 
quity— so  strong  and  clear  that  we  can  only  regard 
it  as  an  echo  of  this  still  more  ancient  voice — the 
Tpiytpuiv  fxvdot,  as  jEschylus  styles  it  in  a  passage 
before  referred  to.  Note,  p.  257.  The  Greek  dra- 
matic poetry,  like  the  Scriptures,  presents  it  as  the 
crime  inexpiable,  for  which  no  lesser  satisfaction  waa 
to  be  received :  "  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  life  of  the  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of 
death."   Numb.  xxxv.  31. 

ra  iravra  yap  Tt?  tK\iat  avff  at/xaros 

I-avish  all  wealth  for  blood,  for  one  man's  blood— 
'Tis  all  in  vain.  ^sch.,  Ckoieph.  518 

And  this  gives  the  answer  to  another  false  ai'ii 
ment :  It  was  only  a  law  for  the  Jews,  it  is  sa.d 
The  first  refutation  is  foimd  in  this  passage,  which  ijl 
certainly  universal,  if  anything  can  be  called  such. 
It  was  just  after  that  most  fearful  judjiment  which 
had  been  brought  upon  the  earth  by  lust  and  mur 
der.  It  is  not  a  prediction,  but  a  solemn  statute 
made  for  all,  and  to  all,  who  then  constituted  the 
liuman  race.  It  has  the  strongest  aspect  ef  miiver- 
sality.  The  reason  for  it,  namely,  the  asfiiling  the 
image  of  God,  not  only  embraces  all  earth.y  human 
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Ity.  bat  carries  us  into  the  spirituaJ  and  supernatural 
voild.  The  particular  law  afterwards  made  for  the 
Jews  refers  back  to  this  universality  in  that  repeated 
declaration  which  makes  it  to  diflFer  from  all  other 
Jewish  laws  that  do  not  contain  it:  "  This  shall  be  a 
Rtatute  to  you  in  all  your  places,  in  all  generations." 
The  language  is  universal,  the  reason  is  uuiversal, 
the  consequences  of  impunity  are  universal. 

Such,  too,  was  the  sentiment  of  all  antiquity,  a 
thing  we  are  not  to  despise  in  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  fundamental  in  the  ideas  of  ethics  and 
jurisprudence.  The  law  for  the  capital  punishment 
of  homicide  was  everywhere.  The  very  superstitions 
connected  with  it,  as  shown  in  the  expiatory  cere- 
monies, are  evidence  of  the  deep  sense  of  the  human 
mind,  that  this  crime,  above  all  others,  must  have  its 
adequate  atonement ;  and  that  this  could  only  be, 
Kfe  for  lite,  blood  for  blood — 

^6vM  ^pms  airoviLtvtK. 

Even  in  the  case  of  accidental  homicide,  an  expia- 
tory cleansing  was  demanded.  These  ideas  appear 
sometimes  in  harsh  and  revolting  forms.  The  lan- 
guage is  occasionally  terrific,  especially  as  it  appears 
in  the  ancient  tragedy ;  but  all  this  only  shows  the 
strength  and  universality  of  the  feeling,  together 
with  the  iimate  sense  of  justice  on  which  it  was 
grounded.  Aristotle  reckons  the  punishment  of 
murder  by  death  among  the  vSatua  iyparrcL,  the 
oniversal  "  unwritten  laws,"  as  they  are  styled  by 
Sophocles  in  the  Antigone,  454,  although,  in  the  lat- 
ter passage,  the  reference  is  to  the  rights  of  burial, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  human  body — ideas  closely 
connected  with  the  primitive  law  against  murder  as 
a  violation  of  the  divine  image  in  humanity.  All  of 
thi."  class  of  ordinances  are  spoken  of  as  very  an- 
cient. No  man  knew  from  whence  they  came,  nor 
when  they  had  their  origin. 

ov  yap  n  vvv  yt  Kax9ev,  oAA'  atC  rort 
fp  ravra,  xovjcif  o'&ev  i(  oTov  '<f>av7f. 

>'ot  now,  nor  yesterday,  but  evermore 
Live  these ;  no  memoiy  tracks  their  birth. 

To  the  same  eflfect  does  the  philosopher  quote  the 

lines  of  Empedocles,  -rfpi  tov  firj  KTfivftv  rh  eu\i/vyoy, 
"  on  the  crime  of  taking  life,"  or  slaying  that  which 
has  soul  in  it, — very  much  in  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  dE3  ann.  Numb.  ixxL  19.  For 
this,  he  says — namely,  the  punishment  of  homicide 
by  death — is  not  the  law  in  one  place,  and  not  in 
another, 

oAAa  TO  luv  vitrntp  v6fu.iiov. 

See  Akistotle's  Rfietorica,T\b.  i.  ch.  xiii.  Comp.  also 
8oPHOci.Es:  Ajax,  1343,  and  the  O^iput  Tyran.  867. 
The  "blood  revenge,"  or  rather,  ''the  blood 
rengeance,"  as  it  should  be  Ciilled,  Die  Bhiirache, 
nas  an  odious  sound,  because  pains  have  been  uken 
to  coimoct  with  it  odious  associations,  but  it  is  onlv 
a  mode  of  denoting  this  strong  innate  idea  of  justice 
demanding  retribution  in  language  corresponding  to 
the  horror  of  the  crime, — the  enormity  of  which, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  is  not  simply  that  it  is 
ptoduciive  of  inconvenience — pain  and  deprivation 
to  the  individual  and  loss  to  society — but  that  it  L* 
assaih!.g  the  unage  of  God,  the  distinguishing  essence 
of  humanity.  So  that  it  seems  to  justify  the  Rab- 
bins in  what  might  otherwise  appear  an  extravagant 
saying,  namely,  that  "  he  who  slays  one  man  inten- 
tionally '«  as  though  he  had  slain  all  men."  He  has 
tssailed  humanity ;  as  £u-  as  lies  in  his  power,  he  has 


aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.     Tbi 
same  thought,  Koran,  v.  35. 

The  crime  of  murder  must  be  punished,  the  l»n4 
must  be  cleansed ;  and  so  before  organized  humaa 
govenmient  had,  or  could  have  had  existence,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  for  prompt  and  methodical  judicial 
processes,  it  was  not  merely  permitted,  but  enjoined 
upon,  those  nearest  the  transaction,  to  execute  the 
divine  sentence.  Those  who  were  disobedient  to  thia 
command  were  themselves  stained  with  blood,  or 
as  long  as  it  was  unexecuted.  Hence  the  phrase 
:^n  bit's,  which  becomes  the  general  name  for 
the  pursuer  or  prosecutor ;  whence  it  has  passed 
into  the  law  language  of  almost  all  criminal  codesi 
He  is  also  called  the  Redeemer  or  reKuer.  In  thia 
sense  it  is  transferred  to  the  Great  Redeemer,  our 
next  of  kin,  the  avenger  of  the  spiritual  murder  of 
our  race,  as  against  the  great  demonic  homicide  wh» 
is  called  a.v^o<inroKr6vo<!  air*  koxv^ — "a  manslaye* 
from  the  beginning,"  John  viiL  44  ;  compare  &\ai 
Job  xix.  25.  From  the  criminal  side  of  justice,  wa 
may  say,  this  term,  by  a  very  natural  transition  of 
ideas,  is  carried  to  the  civil,  and  so  the  Goel,  or 
Redeemer,  is  also  the  next  of  kin  who  buys  back  the 
lost  inheritance. 

Sometimes  tiie  objection  to  capital  punishment 
a.<aume3  a  pious  tone,  and  quotes  the  Scriptural 
declaration :  "  Vengeance  is  mine."  See,  however, 
the  true  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  as  given  by 
the  Apostle  himself,  Rom.  xii.  19,  and  in  what  imme- 
diately follows  in  ch.  xiii.,  about  the  magistracy  as 
ordained  of  God.  It  is  God's  justice,  not  merely 
delegated  to,  but  imposed  upon,  human  society,  thus 
making  it  the  very  antithesis  of  that  revenge  with 
which  it  is  so  sophistically  confounded.  The  odioui 
term,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  far  more  applicable  to 
that  doctrine  of  expediency  which,  in  discarding  the 
idea  of  desert,  has  nothing  deeper  or  firmer  to  build 
upon  than  the  shilling  notions  of  human  conven- 
ience, and  the  antagonism  of  human  wills.  There  is 
undoubtedly  given  to  men  srreat  freedom  in  determ- 
ining the  details  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  fixing  the 
gradations  of  punishment.  Here,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, expediency  may  come  in  as  a  modifying  influ- 
ence, harmonizing  with  the  higher  moi-a'l  principle 
which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  law  without  destroying 
all  its  healthy,  conserving  power.  But  some  things 
are  fundamental ;  and  they  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out weakening  all  the  sanctions  of  human  govern- 
ment. Among  these  is  the  punishment  due  to  th« 
crime  of  blood-shedding.  God  has  fixed  it.  The 
State,  indeed,  may  disobey ;  it  may  contenm  other 
social  ordinances  having  a  like  divine  institution ; 
but  in  so  doing  it  discards  its  own  highest  idea,  and 
rejects  the  only  foundation  on  which  it  can  perma- 
nently rest  It  builds  alone  on  human  wills,  and 
that  is  building  on  the  sand. 

The  reason  here  given :  "  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man,"  seems  to  have  an  intensity  of  mean- 
ing which  forbids  its  being  confined  to  the  spiritual 
or  immaterial.  It  penetrates  even  the  corporeal  or 
organic  nature,  as  Lange  appears  to  intimate.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  inhere  even  ii 
the  body,  and,  through  it,  to  be  directly  assailablf*. 
The  human  body  itself  is  holy,  as  the  residence  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  temple  in  which  this  divine  im;igt 
is  enshrined,  and  through  which  it  is  reflected.  Com- 
pare the  vail  e.oS,  1  Cor.  iil  16.  Something  like 
Has  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  strange  expre» 
siiHi  CE3  ann,  as  it  occurs,  Numb.  xxii.  19,  an^ 
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which  ia  identical  with  the  ancient  Arabian  phrase 
iu*Ju  JlXH  j  as  found  in  the  Koran.  See  Surat. 
V.  35,  (j**ij  ^-^^  IJ*^  J^*  ij^ )  "  ^®  ^'^^^ 
slays  a  soul  except  for  a  soul,"  that  is,  unless  in 
"etributioii  for  a  soul.  This  is  the  literal  sense, 
'otrange  as  it  may  sound ;  but  '-13  E  3  may  be  taken 
here  in  the  general  sense  of  person,  as  yf/vxh  's  used 
in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament — tlie  soul 
put  for  the  whole  personality.  Or  there  may  be  the 
ellipsis  of  some  i-uch  word  as  5ns,  the  tabernacle 
of  the  soul,  an  assault  upon  which  is  an  assault  upon 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  may  also  be  the  explanation 
of  the  Hebrew  phrase  CE3  n3T2,  he  who  smiteth  a 
Boul.  Compare  Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  11."B3  !I323  S<b, 
"  let  us  not  smite  him  (Joseph)  the  soul."  But  in  a 
still  closer  sense  the  body  may  be  called  the  image 
of  the  soul,  the  reflection  of  the  soul,  even  as  the 
Boul  is  the  image,  or  in  the  image  of  God.  And 
this  furnishes  good  ground  for  such  transfer  of  the 
sense,  even  to  that  which  is  most  outward  in  the 
human  constitution.  We  may  trace  the  shadow  of 
the  idea  as  surviving  even  in  the  Greek  poetry, 
where  the  human  body  is  styled  &.ya\fxa  Snwv.  See 
Euripides:  "Suppliants,"  616,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  decomposed  and  mouldering  remains  of  the 
Argive  warrior  when  carried  to  the  funeral-pyre : 

rh  ahv  ayaXita  ir^Aeof  tKKOiLi^onax 
npbt  wvpav  ippiaSdv. 

To  the  funeral-pyre  thine  image  bear  I  forth 
Marred  as  it  is. 

It  is  spoken  of  as  something  sacred  to  the  patron 
deity  of  the  Argive  state,  like  a  statue  or  a  shrine. 
See  also  Plato:  P/uedrus,  251  A.  The  expression 
C.'B3  3")n  may  also  have  some  connection  with  the 
old  idea  of  the  blood  as  the  seat  of  the  soul,  regard- 
ed as  representing  it,  and  thus  indirectly  bearing  the 
image  of  God.  In  any  view,  there  is  implied  some- 
thing holy  in  humanity,  and  even  in  the  human 
body — something  in  it  transcending  matter  or  mate- 
rial organization,  and  which  is  not  thus  inherent  in 
any  other  organic  life,  or  corporeal  structure. 

But  the  murderer,  too,  it  may  be  said,  is  made 
m  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  should  he  be 
spared.  The  answer  to  this  is  simply  the  citation  of 
the  divine  command.  His  life  is  expressly  demanded. 
He  is  cnn,  ayddffjia,  one  devoted.  See  1  Kings  xx. 
42:  "Because  thou  hast  sent  away  "^"O^.n  ^''H,  the 
man  of  my  doom  (or  of  my  dooming),  therefore  shall 
thy  soul  be  in  place  of  his  soul,"  ic;B3  rnpi  TjrE3 . 
See  also  "'B'nn  cr ,  "  the  people  of  my  doom,"  Is. 
xxxiv.  5.  The  judicial  execution  of  the  murderer  is 
truly  a  sacrifice,  an  expiation,  whatever  may  be  ob- 
jected to  such  an  idea  by  a  false  humanitarianism 
which  seems  to  have  no  thought  how  it  is  beUttling 
humanity  in  its  utter  ignoiing  of  anything  above  man, 
or  of  any  relation  between  the  human  and  the  eternal 
Justice. 

Harsh  as  they  may  seem,  we  need  these  ideas  to 
give  the  necessary  strength  to  our  relaxing  judicial 
morality,  and  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  individual 
ftnd  social  conscience.  The  age  is  fast  going  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  crime,  especially  the  crime 
of  blood-shedding,  is  increaeing  in  the  ratio  of  our 
gpurious  tenderness.  The  harshne&s  is  now  exhibit- 
ing its  other  and  more  hypocritical  phase.     Those 


who  speak  with  contempt  of  the  divine  law,  tre  co& 
stantly  railing  at  society  as  itself  the  criminal  in  tli« 
punishment  of  crime,  and  as  especially  tnalignant 
and  revengeful  in  discharging  the  divinely  imposed 
duty  of  executing  justice  upon  the  murderer. — T,  L.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  Ch.  viii.  20  would 
present  a  good  text  for  a  thanksgiving  sermon.  In 
connection  with  ver,  21,  it  would  be  siiital)le  for  an 
exposition  of  thankfulness.  Ver.  21  would  be  adapt- 
ed to  a  sermon  on  human  sinfulness  in  the  light  of 
the  divine  compassion.  How  God's  speaking  in  hia 
heart  re-echoes  in  the  innermost  heart  of  the  be- 
liever. Ver.  22  would  be  suitable  for  a  representa- 
tion of  the  connection  between  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  the  kingdom  of  nature  with  its  laws.  Ch.  ix.  1. 
A  marriage-blessing  at  the  celebration  of  a  wedding 
Vers.  2  and  tS,  The  worth  and  sacredness  of  the 
creatureiy  life  (sparing  of  the  animal,  consecration 
of  all  enjoyment).  Ver.  5,  The  holy  estimation  of 
human  life.  The  chief  point  of  view  in  the  whole 
Section  is  the  covenant  of  God  with  Noah  as  the  type 
of  all  covenants  that  follow ;  since  they  all  rest  upon 
the  personal  relation  of  God  to  man ;  all  are  of  God'a 
free  institution;  all,  moreover,  as  ethically  personal 
alliances  (after  tlie  manner  of  a  contract),  are  an  in- 
terchange of  divine  promises  and  human  vows,  of 
divine  claims  and  human  faith ;  all  are  sacramentally 
sealed.  How  God  binds  himself  in  his  sacramental 
signs,  and  in  them  truly  remembers  the  man  who  re- 
members him.  How  the  divine  eye  of  grace  and  the 
human  eye  of  faith  meet  each  other  in  the  sacra- 
ment. The  rainbow,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  heaven,  and,  on  that  account,  an  image  of  the 
divine  kindness,  compassion,  and  friendship.  The 
light  of  the  heavenly  sun  in  the  colors  of  the  earthly 
rainbow. 

Starke  :  Ch.  viii.  20.  The  building  of  the  altar ; 
probably  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Noah  val- 
ued thankfulness  before  all  earthly  business.  It  is 
not  said  through  what  means  God  made  known  to 
Noah  his  acceptance  of  the  ofifering.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  the  offering  was  set  on  fire  by  fire  from 
heaven  (but  the  expression  of  satisfaction  here  fol- 
lows the  burning  of  the  oHering). — Ver.  21,  concern- 
ing the  abuse  of  tliese  woids  in  the  exculpation  of  siu 
(in  many  ways  does  the  element  of  mildness  in  them 
become  misapprehended). — Ch.  ix,  1,  Because  before 
the  flood  God  was  provoked  at  the  sin  of  uncliastity, 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  consideration  of  the  fearful 
display  of  wrath,  to  show  that  he  is  not  hostile  to  the 
lawful  connection  of  man  and  woman,  nor  does  he 
condemn,  but  rather  designs  through  it  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  human  race.  Therefore,  in  this  text 
is  the  marriage-state  praised  and  celebrated,  since 
thereout  flows  not  only  the  order  of  the  family  and 
the  world,  but  also  the  existence  of  the  church. — 
Ver.  3,  Just  as  every  herb  does  not  serve  for  food, 
so  also  is  not  everything  thereto  serviceable  that,  by 
means  of  fife,  moves  upon  the  earth. — Ver.  4,  Tlie 
aim  of  the  prohibition  is  mainly  that  the  way  of  Ci  u- 
elty  may  be  barred  to  men. — Ver.  6,  The  magistracy 
is  God's  ordinance,  and  derives  the  swo  -d  from  no 
other  authority  (Rom.  xiii.  14).  Starke  prefers  the 
view  that  the  rainbow  had  existed  before  the  flood, 
as  in  like  manner  he  supposes,  that  before  the  flood 
men  might  eat  of  flesh. — Ver.  15,  Lcthkk:  When 
the  Scripture  says  "  God  remembers,"  it  meaof  Uiat 
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we  fed  and  are  conscious  that  he  remembers  it, 
namely,  when  he  outwardly  presents  himself  ii>  such 
a  maimer,  that  we,  thereby,  take  notice  that  he 
thinks  thereon.  Therefore  it  all  comes  to  this :  as  I 
present  myself  to  God,  so  does  he  present  himself  to 
me. 

Schrodf.r:  After  God's  curse  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fall,  we  meot  with  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel ; 
again  do  offering  and  altar  connect  themselves  with 
the  judicial  curse  of  the  flood. — "The  Lord  smelled 
a  sweet  savor,"  in  the  Hebrew,  a  savor  of  rest  (rent- 
ing, or  satisfaction) ;  ("  it  denotes  that  God  rests 
from  his  wrath  and  has  become  propitiated."  Luther). 
Therefore  is  it  a  savor  of  satisfaction — a  chosen  ex- 
pression that  becomes  fixed  in  its  application  to  the 
burnt-offering. — "  Jehovah  spake  to  his  heart,"  that 
is,  he  resolved  with  himself.  In  the  creation  of  man, 
•h.  L  26 ;  IL  18,  and  also  in  his  destruction,  there 


precedes  a  formal  decree  of  God ;  and  no  less  doe* 
the  divine  counsel  precede  the  covenant  for  man'l 
preservation.  Prayer  was  always  connected  with  lh« 
sacrifice;  in  fact,  every  offering  was  nothing  els« 
than  an  embodied  prayer. —  While  (fie  earth  remain^ 
eth.  There  is,  therefore,  even  to  the  earth  in  it| 
present  state,  a  limit  indicated  (2  Pet  iii.  6,  7,  10; 
Isaiah  Ixvi. ;  Rev.  xx.  11;  xxi.  1).— Ch.  ix.  1,  The 
Noachian  covenant  is  a  covenant  of  Elohim,  a  cove 
nant  with  the  universal  nature,  Luther  finds  in  our 
Section  the  inauguration  of  an  order  of  instnictioa, 
of  economy,  and  of  defence  (Noah's  offering,  the 
blessing  of  the  f^unily,  inauguration  of  the  magis- 
tracy).— Ver.  7,  God  does  not  love  death,  but  life. 
The  covenant  is  re-estabhshed,  for  as  made  with 
Adam  it  had  failed.  According  to  Calvin  the  rain- 
bow had  existed  before,  but  Wiis  here  again  c<Mi8d- 
crated  as  a  sign  and  a  pledge. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

n»  Revdaiion  of  Sin  and  of  Piety  in   KoaKs  Family — The  Curse  and  the  Eleasing  of  Noon — 
The  twofold  BU»sing,  and  the  Blessing  in  the  Cvne  iUelf. 


Chaptkb  IX.  18-29. 


18  And  the   sons  of  Noah  tliat  -went  forth  of  the  ark  were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and 

19  Japheth ;  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.     These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and 

20  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread.     And  Noah  began '  to  be  a  husbandman,  and 

21  he  planted  a  vineyard;  And  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken;  and  he  was  un 

22  covered  within  his  tent.     And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  hia 

23  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without.  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment, 
and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  ol 
their  father  ;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  thev  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness. 

24  And  Noali  awoke  from  his  wine  [his  sleep  of  intoxication],  and  knew  what  his  younger  son 

25  had  done  unto  bim.     And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants'  shall  he 

26  be  unto  his  brethren.     And  he  said,  Blessed  b«  the  Lord   God  of  Shem  [JehoTRh,aod 

27  of  the  name,  or  who  preserves  the  name]  ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge 
Japheth*  [one  who  spreads  abroad],  and  he  shall  dwell*  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  and  Canaan 

28  shall  be  his  servant.     And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three   hundred  and  fifty  years. 

29  And  aU  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine  hvmdred  and  fifty  years ;  and  he  died. 

(>  Ver.  20.—  Ptr'IX  n  1S"<X  nj  b  n»l ,  rendered  "  and  IToah  began  to  be  a  bnsbondman,"— Man  of  the  adamak,  at 
WUtH  of  the  sotl—yatfrrot—oj^cola.  It  osnnot  mean  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  practised  husbandry,  but  tba 
beg^inning  of  it  after  the  flood,  when  he  and  his  sons  had  descended  into  the  low  country.— T.  L.) 

[*  Ver.  25. —  Z^T ZS  ^2S ,  "  a  tervanl  of  tervanis," — a  Hebraism  to  denote  the  intensity  or  degradation  of  Canaan's 
■ervitude — the  lowest  and  vilest  of  servants,  or,  as  they  are  afterwards  characterixed,  "  Tiewert  of  wood  and  drawert  (^ 
water,"  in  distinction  from  the  ordinary  subjugation  of  a  conquered  people.  For  remarks  on  'lipn  i;2 ,  "hi*  younger 
Km,"  or  little  ton,  and  its  reference  to  Canaan  alone,  see  appende  I  Note,  p.  337,  on  Xoah's  curse  and  blessings.— T.  L.1 

(»  Ver.  27.—  rE"3 P2"  ,  "  than  enlarge  Japheth."  Europe  («vp<i»i|),  wide-faced,  extentive,  tpaeiout.  This  sup- 
posed residence,  as  it  mainly  was,  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  had  this  name  very  earlv.  From  its  unknown  extent  it  wai 
Eba!)'y  so  called  in  comparison  wi  h  the  bett.  r  known  parts  of  contiguous  Asia.  'The  Greeks  may  have  simply  trans. 
)d  the  early  tradition  of  the  prophecy  into  the  name  evpiimi,  and  afterward  perverted  it,  accordiuK  to  their  usual  courafc 
byoneof  their  ab^iurd  fables.— T.  L.]  r  ->  b  —. 

[«  Ver.  27.— •,3B"'" ,  "and  he  thall  dwOl,"  etc  Who  shall  dwell?  The  Jewish  authorities,  with  few  excei*ioni 
■Ay  it  U  Ood,  the  subject  of  the  verb  just  preceding,  and  this  is,  doubtless,  according  to  grammatical  reenlarity.  8«a 
Abin  Eira,  Bashi,  and  others.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  the  seeming  anthropopathism,  they  substitute" for  God  tht 
word  T~^X,  hit  light,  or  nj'ZCJ  iShelinahy,  deriving  it  from  this  very  verb  "rc^.  Thus,  the  Targum  of  Onkeloo, 
ecn  nrSrra  ■"PI^B  ^"^"'1''  "^^'-"'  Shel-inah  [or  indweMngy  shall  abide  in  the  dweUing  (mashker^h)  of  S}.em." 
So  the  Arab  c  both  of  the  Polyglott  and  of  Arabs  Erpenianus,  *-i  IjULJfcl  \  S\aJ  ^^OCm-Jb,  "EUs  Z^At  aliafl 
iw«ll  in  the  tents  of  Shem."    See  further,  appended  note,  p.  337.  on  the  blessing  of  Noah.  -  T.  L.1 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


EXEGETICATi  AND  CBITICAIj. 

1.  The  Significance  of  this  Jehovistic  Section. 
This  second  event  in  the  Itfe  of  Noah  after  the  flood 
le  evidently  of  the  highest  meaning ;  as  was  the  first, 
uamely,  Noah's  offering  and  Gods  blessing  and  cov- 
enant. In  the  first  transaction  there  are  delineated 
the  ground-features  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
earth,  as  secured  by  the  covenant  of  God  with  tlie 
pious  Noah.  In  the  present  Section  we  learn  the  ad- 
vance of  culture,  but  we  recognize  also  the  continu- 
ance of  sin  in  the  new  human  race ;  still,  along  with 
the  earlier  contrast  between  piety  and  perverseness, 
there  comes  in  now  the  new  contrast  of  a  blessed 
life  of  culture  as  compared  with  the  reUgious  life  of  a 
divine  cultus,  or  worship.  In  what  Noah  says  of  his 
Bons,  we  read  the  ground-forms  of  the  new  state,  and 
of  the  world-historical  partition  of  mankind.  In 
Knobel's  representation  of  it,  this  higher  signifi- 
cance of  the  Section  is  wholly  effaced.  In  the 
curse  upon  Canaan  (according  to  this  view),  and  in 
his  appointment  to  servitude,  the  Jehovist  would 
give  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews,  and  that  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  among  the  Japhethites  *  appear  to  have 
liad  a  similar  fate.  But  that  the  curne  was  pro- 
nounced upon  Canaan,  and  not  upon  Ham,  was  be- 
cause other  Hamitic  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians, 
etc.,  were  not  in  the  same  evil  caue.  Still,  it  is  not 
Canaan,  but  Ham  himself,  who  is  set  forth  as  the 
shameless  author  of  the  guilt,  (?)  because  the  writer 
would  refer  certain  shameless  usages  of  the  Haniitic 
nations  to  their  first  ancestor.  Now,  on  the  simple 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  and  of  the 
connection  between  the  guilt  of  the  ancestor,  and  the 
corruption  of  his  descendants,  this  construction  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  Knobel  cites  it  as  "  an  ancient 
view,"  that  the  cursings  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
as  men  of  God,  have  power  and  effect  as  well  as  their 
blessings. 

2.  Ver.  19.  By  them  was  the  whole  earth 
overspread. — A  main  point  of  our  narration.  "  The 
Becond  event  in  the  life  of  Noah  after  the  flood 
ehows  us  the  germs  for  the  future  development  of 
the  human  race  in  a  threefold  direction,  which  is 
prefigured  in  the  character  of  his  three  sons."  To 
this  end  the  repetition  of  their  names.  The  mention 
of  Canaan  introduces  the  mention  of  the  land  in  the 
following  verse,  as  used  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land;  as  in  ch.  x.  25  ;  xi.  I,  and  other  passages  in 
which  cities  and  lands  are  frequently  named  instead 
of  their  population."   Keil. 

3.  Vers.  20,  21.  Noah's  Work,  his  Indulgence 
and  his  Error.  The  translation :  "  and  Noah  began 
to  be  a  husbandman"  is  rightly  set  aside  by  Delltzsch 
and  Keil.  The  word  for  husbandman  has  the  arti- 
cle, and  is,  therefore,  in  apposition  with  Noah. 
Noah,  as  husbandman,  began  to  plant  a  vineyard. 
The  agriculture  that  had  been  interi-upted  by  the 
flood,  he  again  carries  on,  and  makes  it  more  com- 
plete by  means  of  the  new  culture  of  the  vine.  Ar- 
menia, where  he  landed  with  the  ark,  is  an  anciently 
known  vine-land.  "The  ten  thousand  (Xen.,  Anab. 
<,  4,  9)  found  in  Armenia  old  and  well  flavored 

•  fThe  Phoenicians,  as  distinguiKhed  from  the  Canaan- 
Ites  and  Sidoniaus,  were  probably  Shemilen,  as  they  spake 
the  Shemitic  langnage,  and  thus  made  it  the  laniruage  of  the 
whole  district.  This  corresponds  to  wliat  is  said  by  Ilerodo- 
ttis  and  Strabo,  that  they  came  from  the  Persian  Ouif— the 
land  of  Shinar.  the  old  home-land.— T.  L,] 


wines :  even  at  this  day  the  vine  grows  tlicre,  pro 
ducing  wine  of  great  excellence,  even  at  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(Ritter:  Geography,  x.  p.  554).  That  the  culturt 
of  the  vine  came  from  Asia  is  well  known.  Th« 
Greek  myth  ascribes  it  to  Dyonysus  or  Bacchus, 
representing  it,  sometimes,  as  derived  from  the  In- 
dians, and  again,  as  belonging  to  the  Phrygians,  who 
were  related  to  the  Armenians  (Dion.  8ic.  362; 
Strabo,  10),"  Knobel.  The  story  designat  >s  a  hiU 
on  the  northwest,  adjacent  to  the  Great  Ararat,  and 
furnishing  the  means  of  its  ascent,  as  the  region 
where  Noah  set  out  his  vine-plants.  The  village  of 
Arguri  (Agorri),  which  in  1840  was  destroyed  in  an 
eruption  of  Ararat,  stood  upon  the  place  referred 
to.  Frequent  projections  of  stones,  and  outpouring 
streams  of  lava  and  mud,  have,  in  the  course  ol 
time,  destroyed  all  the  fertile  soil  of  Ararat  (K.  Koch, 
in  "Piper's  Year  Book,"  1852,  p.  28)."  Delitzsch. 
The  wine-giirden  of  Noah  is  a  mild  reflex  of  paradise 
ill  the  world  of  the  fallen  human  race ;  and  this 
enjoyment,  in  its  excessively  sinful  use,  to  which 
Noah  led  the  way,  although  he  was  not  aware  of  its 
effect,  has  become  a  reflex  of  Adam's  enjoyment  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  Noah  erred  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  conscious  transgression.  Intoxication  by 
wine  makes  men  lax  in  respect  to  sexual  sin ;  and 
this  connection  is  gently  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
Noah,  as  he  lay  unguarded  in  his  tent,  exposed  him- 
self contrary  to  the  law  of  modesty.  In  the  error 
of  the  father  there  reveals  itself  the  character  of  the 
sons. 

4.  Vers.  22,  23.  The  Behavior  of  the  Son«. 
Ham's  conduct  was,  at  first,  a  sin  of  omission.  He 
saw  the  nakedness  (the  shame)  of  his  father,  and 
neither  turned  away  his  eyes  nor  covered  him  ;  thei 
he  told  it  to  his  brethren  without,  and  this  was  his 
sin  of  commission.  His  behavior  had  the  charactei 
not  merely  of  lustful  feeling,  but  of  utter  shameless 
ness ;  whereas  the  act  of  the  two  brothers  presents  a 
beautifully  vivid  image  of  delicacy,  being  at  tlie  same 
time  an  act  of  modesty  and  of  piety.  Reverence, 
piety,  and  chastity,  are,  in  children,  the  three  foun- 
dations of  a  higher  life  ;  whereas  in  impiety  and  sen- 
sual associations,  a  lower  tendency  reveals  itself. 
Out  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  family  come 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  nations,  nnd  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  two  sons 
treat  the  case,  presents  a  charming  image  of  prudence 
and  quick  decision.  They  seize  the  first  best  robe 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  that  was  the  f^^^ttJ ,  spread 
it  out,  and  as  they  go  backward  with  averted  faces, 
lay  it  upon  the  nakedne-^s  of  their  father. 

5.  Vers.  24-29.  Noah\<i  Curse  and  Blessing, 
His  end. — And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine ; 
that  is,  the  intoxication  from  wine  (see  1  Sam.  i.  1 4 ; 
XXV.  37). — And  knew. — This  seoms  to  suppose  that 
his  sons  had  told  him,  which,  however,  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  asking  about  the  robe  that 
covered  him.  The  whole  proceeding,  however,  must 
have  come  to  light,  and  that,  too,  to  his  own  ImmilJ* 
ation. — His  younger  son  (literally,  his  son,  the  liV 
tie,  or  the  less;  see  ch.  v.  32). — The  effect  upoD 
him  of  the  account  is  an  elevated  prophitic  state  cf 
soul,  in  which  the  language  of  the  seer  takes  the 
foim  of  poetry.— 'Cursed  be  Canaan. — The  fad 
that  he  did  not  curse  the  evil-doer  himself,  but  hie 
son,  is  explained  away,  according  to  (>rigen,  in  a  He- 
brew Midrash,  which  says  that  the  young  Canaan 
bad  first  seen  his  grandfather  in  this  condition,  aad 
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bild  it  to  his  father— clearly  an  arbitrary  exeges'S. 
According  to  Havemik  and  Keil,  all  the  sous  of 
Ham  were  included  in  the  curse,  but  the  curse  of 
Ham  was  concentrated  on  Canaan.  Keil  and  Heng- 
stenberg  find,  moreover,  a  motive  in  the  name  ")^;3 , 
which  does  not  mean,  originally,  a  low  country,  but 
the  servile.  "  Ham  gave  to  his  eon  the  name  of  obe- 
dience, a  thing  which  he  himself  did  not  practise." 
Uengstcnberg  supposes  that  Canaan  wa-s  already  fol- 
lowing his  father's  footsteps  in  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness. Accordins  to  Hofmann  and  Delitzsch.  Canaan 
bad  the  cui-se  imposed  upon  him  because  he  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Ham  (ch.  x.  6),  as  Ham  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Xoah.  "  The  great  sorrow  of  heart 
which  Ham  had  occasioned  to  his  father  was  to  be 
punished  in  the  suffering  of  a  similar  experience  from 
his  own  youngest  son."  Righily  does  Keil  reject 
this.  The  exposition  of  Knobel  we  have  already 
cited;  according  to  it  the  later  condition  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  was  only  antedated  in  the  prophecy  of  Xoah. 
Before  all  things  must  we  hold  fast  to  this,  that  the 
language  of  Noah  is  an  actual  prophecy ;  and  not 
merely  an  expi-ession  of  persomd  feeUng.  That  the 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  personal  feeling  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Ham  was  not  personally 
cursed.  According  to  the  natural  relations,  the 
youngest  gi-andcbildren  would  be,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, favorites  with  the  grandfather.  H'  now,  not- 
withstanding this,  Noah  cursed  his  grandchild,  Ca- 
naan, it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  in 
the  prophetic  spirit  he  saw  into  the  future,  and  that 
the  vision  had  for  its  point  of  departure  the  then 
present  natunil  state  of  Canaan.  We  may  also  say, 
that  Ham's  future  was  contained  in  the  future  of 
<  anaan ;  the  future  of  the  remaining  Hamites  he  left 
nndecided,  without  curse  and  without  blessing,  al- 
though the  want  of  bl&ving  was  a  significant  omen. 
Had,  however,  Noah  laid  the  curse  on  Ham,  all  the 
sons  of  Ham  would  have  been  denoted  in  like  man- 
ner with  himsell";  even  as  now  it  is  commonly  as- 
sumed that  they  were,  though  without  sufficient 
ground  (see  Dklitzsch,  p.  281).  There  is  no  play 
upon  the  name  Canaan,  as  upon  the  name  Japheth 
— a  thing  which  is  to  be  noted.  But  that  in  the 
beha\'ior  of  Canaan  Noah  had  a  point  of  depart- 
ure for  his  prophecy,  we  may  well  assume  with 
flengstenberg  — A  servant  of  servants  j  that  is, 
the  lowest  of  servants.  If  the  language  had  had  in 
view  already  the  later  extermination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  it  must  have  had  a  dificrent  style.  The  form  of 
the  expression,  therefore,  testifies  to  the  age  of  the 
prophecy.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
lation of  servant  in  this  case  denotes  no  absolute 
relatioi  in  the  curse,  or  any  developed  slave  relation, 
any  more  than  the  relation  of  service  which  was  im- 
posed upon  Esau  in  respect  to  Jacob.  There  even 
lies  in  it  a  hidden  blessing.  The  common  natures 
must,  of  themselves,  take  a  position  of  inferiority ; 
through  subordination  to  the  nobler  character  are 
they  saved,  in  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  the 
Spirit — Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem. — 
The  blessing  upon  Shem  has  the  form  of  a  doxology 
to  Jehovah,  whereby,  as  Luther  has  remarked,  it  is 
distinguished  as  a  most  ab(md:int  blessing,  which 
finally  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  promised  seed. 
"  If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Shem,  then  is  Shem  the 
recipient  and  the  heir  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation 
which  God,  as  Jehovah,  procures  for  humanity."  Keil. 
— And  Canaan  shcdl  be  hia  servant. — the  word 
1-5  (regularly  cnb)  is  taken  by  Gesenius  as  a  poeti- 
nl  expression  for  lb ;  Delitzsch  refers  it,  u  plural 
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to  both  brothers — Keil  and  Knobel  to  their  descend* 
ants.  The  descendants,  however,  are  represen'-ed  c 
the  ancestor,  and.  therefore,  the  explanation  of  (ieoe- 
nius  gives  the  only  clear  idea. — God  shall  eularga 
Japheth,  [or,  as  Lange  renders  it],  God  give  en- 
largement to  the  one  who  spreads  abroad. — 
:  In  the  translation  we  retain  the  play  upon  the  word, 
I  and  the  explanation  of  the  name  Japheth.  Keil  ex- 
plains the  word  (meaning  Uterally,  to  make  room,  to 
;  give  space  for  outsprt^ading)  as  metaphorical.  To 
;  make  room  is  equivalent  to  the  bestowment  of  hap- 
I  piness  and  prosperity.  It  must  be  observed,  hov*- 
'  ever,  that  the  name  Shem,  and  the  blessing  of  Shem, 
I  denotes  the  highest  concentration  ;  whilst  in  opposi 
tion  to  this  the  name  Japheth  and  the  blessmg  ol 
Japheth,  denotes  the  highest  expansion,  not  onlj 
geographically,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  spread  of 
civilization  through  the  earth,  and  its  conquest  both 
outwardly  and  intellectually.  This  is  the  spiritual 
mission  of  Japliethism  to  this  day — namely,  the 
mental  conquest  of  the  world.  The  atUure  life  of 
Japheth,  as  humanitarian,  scientific,  stands  in  haii 
monious  contrast  with  the  cnltus,  or  religionism,  of 
Shem.  Therefore,  too,  must  Japheth's  blessing  come 
from  Elohim. — And  he  shall  dvirell  in  the  tenta 
of  Shem. — The  word?,  he  shall  dicell,  are  by  some 
(Onkel,  Dathe,  Baumgarten)  referred  to  Elohim. 
But  this  had  already  been  expressed  in  the  blessing 
of  Shem,  and  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bles.-;ing  of  Japheth.  What  is  said  relates  to  Ja- 
pheth ;  and  that,  too,  neither  in  the  sense  that  the 
Japhethites  shall  settle  among  the  Shemites,  or  that 
they  shall  conquer  them  in  their  homes  (Clerictis, 
Von  Bohlen,  and  others),  but  that  Japheth's  dwell 
ing  in  the  tents  of  Shem  shall  be  in  the  end  hia 
uniting  with  him  in  religious  communion  (Targum 
Jonathan,  Hieronymus,  Calvin,  and  others).  The  op- 
posite interpretation  (MichaeUs,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  and  others),  which  explains  Shem  here  (CC) 
as  meaning  literally  name,  or  fame  (dwell  in  the  tcnta 
of  renown),  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  prophetic  significance  of  the 
language.  To  dwell  in  the  tents  of  any  one,  Knoliel 
holds,  cannot  mean  religions  communion.  That 
would  be  true,  if  the  one  referred  to  had  not  imme- 
diately before  been  denoted  as  an  observer  of  the 
true  reUgion.  That  the  Japhethites,  that  is,  the 
Greeks,  early  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  renown,  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  matter  by  itself,  which  had  alre:idy  been 
set  forth  in  Japheth's  own  blessing,  as  implied  in 
what  is  said  of  his  expansion.  As  the  brothers, 
whatever  contrast  there  migiit  have  been  in  their 
characters,  had  been  one  in  their  piety  towards  their 
fiither,  so  must  their  posterity  bocome  one  in  tliis, 
that  they  shall  finally  exchange  with  each  other  their 
respective  blessings — in  other  words,  that  Jtiphetl 
shall  bring  into  the  tents  of  Shem  what  he  has  wo« 
from  the  world,  and,  in  return  for  it,  share  in  the 
blessing  of  the  Name — the  name  Jehovah,  or  the 
true  religion. — And  Noah  Uved. — In  the  Armenian 
legend,  Amojoten,  in  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  ha* 
the  name  of  his  place  of  burial.  With  the  deaUi  of 
Noah,  the  tenth  member  of  the  Genealogical  tablfl^ 
ch.  v.,  finds  its  conclusion. 

[Note   os  the   Ccrsk   or   Canaak — nre  sofw 

POSED      CCRSE     OF     HaM THE      BLESSING      OF    SlIEM 

ASD  Japheth.  Gen.  ix.  24.  And  yoah  av!oke  fro/n 
his  wine,  and  kneic  ichat  his  youtigest  son  had  dom 
unto  him.  •j''~"»: ,  LXX.  f|  €•-#€,  became  fully  co» 
scious  of  his  condition,  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  ST^, 
kruto,  became  aeruibU  of.    It  is  not  the  word  iiuA 
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would  have  been  employed  had  he  learned  it  from 
me  inlbrmation  of  others.  It  denotes  intelligence — 
by  the  eye,  as  I3.  vi.  v. — by  the  touch.  Gen.  xix.  33, 
— experience  by  any  sense,  Deut.  xi.  2, — or  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  as  following  such  experience, 
Judg.  xiii.  21.  Had  done  nnto  him,  ib  niar .  This 
is  soiuething  more  than  an  omission  or  a  neglect. 
The  word  is  a  very  positive  one.  Something  unmis- 
takable, something  very  shamefnl  had  been  done 
auto  the  old  man  in  his  unconscious  state,  either  the 
•tripping  off  his  robe,  or  some  act  of  abuse  or  mock- 
ery of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  manifest  to  him 
immediately  on  his  recovery.  It  may  be  remarked, 
too,  that  ~CN  rx  may  more  properly  be  rendered, 
indefinitely,  a  thing  which,  or  something  which,  his 
youngest  son  had  done  unto  him.  But  who  was  the 
culprit  ?  Of  this,  too,  the  patriarch  appears  to  have 
been  immediately  sensible,  or  to  have  immediately 
inferred  it  from  something  he  must  have  known  of 
the  supposed  perpetrator.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
doubt.  Now  Ham  had  done  nothing  to  his  father. 
On  discovery  of  his  state  he  hastens  to  his  brothers, 
it  may  be  with  the  same  filial  intentions  that  they 
more  promptly  carried  out.  The  sight  appears  to 
have  been  accidental  and  involuntary.  The  word  is 
C<T*1,  he  saw,  not  MSfl,  he  looked  at,  spectavit, 
ibidrraTo,  gazed  at,  implying  interest,  emotion. 
There  is  in  the  account  no  intimation  of  any  of  that 
Bcoffing  demeanor  tliat  some  commentators  have  so 
gratuitously  charged  upon  him.  He  saw  and  told  his 
brothers.  At  all  events,  his  fault,  if  there  was  one, 
was  simply  an  omission,  which  seems  to  fall  alto- 
gether short  of  the  force  of  the  words  *h  nb? ,  had 
done  unto  him,  regarded,  too,  as  something  obvious 
or  immediately  discoverable  by  the  one  who  had  suffer- 
ed the  indignity.  There  seems  to  be  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  particularity.  The  language  has  an  euphe- 
mistic look,  as  though  intimating  something  too  vile 
and  atrocious  to  be  openly  expressed.  Thus  regard- 
ed, everything  seems  to  point  to  some  wanton  act 
done  by  the  very  one  who  is  immediately  named  in 
the  severe  malediction  tliat  follows:  "Cursed  be 
Canaan."  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  as  he 
was  also  the  youngest  son  of  Noah  according  to  the 
well-established  Shemitic  peculiarity  by  which  all 
the  descendants  are  alike  called  sons.  Beside  the 
general  designations,  sons  of  Israel,  bi<"ilL'^  ''Sa, 
sons  of  Judah,  etc.,  see  such  particular  cases  as 
Gen.  xxix.  5,  where  Laban  is  called  the  son  of 
Nahor;  Ezra  v.  1,  where  the  prophet  Zachariah  is 
called  the  son  of  Iddo ;  whereas,  as  appears  from 
Zach.  i.  1,  he  was  his  grandson.  "ililsH  '33  is  ren- 
dered in  our  English  version,  his  younger  son,  to 
make  it  applicable  to  Ham,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  the  middle  son,  younger  than  Shem.  But 
this  will  not  do.  It  would  be  a  vague  way  of  desig- 
nating him  at  any  rate,  even  if  the  language  would 
allow  it.  But  the  term  "jup  can  only  denote  the 
younger  (minor)  when  used  of  one  of  two,  and  stand- 
ing in  contrast  with  biia.  Standing  alone,  as  it 
does  here,  or  in  connection  with  three  or  more,  it  can 
only  be  rendered  mi7dmus,  the  little  one  distinctively, 
the  least  or  youngest  of  all.  The  terms  are  derived 
from  the  early  family  state  with  its  disparity  of  ap- 
pearance in  size,  though  afterwards  retained  or  trans- 
ferred to  express  simply  juniority,  as  the  Latin 
major  and  minor  in  like  cases.  The  primitive  asso- 
eiation,  however,  is  not  wholly  lost,  and  this  makes 
lie  ieiin  such  a  favorite  to  express  the  very  young- 


est in  the  family,  who  is  regarded  as  the  little  one  long 
after  he  has  grown  up  to  maturity  of  age  and  size 
So  Benjamin,  even  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  oi 
age,  was  stiU  "jOIsn,  the  little  or.e.  The  term,  it  is 
true,  denotes  comparative  juniority,  yet  still  it  do- 
rives  its  etymological  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  C^SpT  "15;; ,  TTjAiz-yeroj,  the  late-born,  the  child 
of  old  age,  and  so  still  thought  of  as  the  little  oni 
of  the  family.  To  the  father,  especially,  or  10  tli9 
grandfather,  an  epithet  of  this  kind  retains  all  its 
force.  Such,  most  likely,  was  the  relation  between 
Noah  and  the  young  Canaan,  until  his  vile  abuse  of 
it  called  out  the  greater  severity  of  malediction 
So  David,  too,  was  specially  named  after  he  had  ar- 
rived at  robust  manhood.  The  other  sons  of  Jesse 
are  called  collectively  cbSs,  and  are  named,  more- 
over, first,  second,  third,  etc.,  but  of  David  it  is  said 
•(UlSrt  Niin ,  he  was  the  little  one,  minim^is,  youngest 
of  all.  See  also  Gen.  xxix.  18,  where,  from  a  similar 
association  of  ideas,  Rachel  is  called  niOpfl  rjPia, 
thy  little  daughter,  though  in  that  case  there  were 
but  two  of  them. 

Everything  points  to  Canaan  as  the  youngest 
son,  at  that  time,  of  all  the  Noachic  family.  He 
was  the  direct  object  of  the  curse,  which,  instead  of 
ascending  to  the  father,  contrary  to  everything  else 
of  the  kind  in  the  Bible,  was  so  fully  accomplished 
in  Canaan's  own  direct  descendants.  So  clear  is  this, 
that  some  of  the  best  commentators,  including  most 
of  the  Jewish,  although  still  keeping  Ham  as  the 
main  figure,  in  consequence  of  the  old  prepossession, 
renresent  Canaan  as  playing  an  active  part  in  tho 
business.  It  is  the  current  Jewish  tradition,  that  he 
first  saw  the  exposuie  and  told  it  to  his  father. 
Others  ascribe  to  him  a  shameful  act  of  mutilation, 
from  whence  it  is  thought  came  the  old  fable  of 
Saturn.  "It  was  Canaan  that  did  it,"  says  Aben 
Ezra,  "  although  the  Scripture  does  not  in  words  re- 
veal what  it  was."  Rashi  also  gives  the  story  of 
mutilation,  IDiO  Ci~.ai5<  U."^ ,  and  he  refers  to  the 
Sanhedrin  of  the  Talmud,  That  most  acute  critic, 
Scaliger,  not  only  ascribes  the  act  to  Canaan,  whether 
it  was  a  positive  exposure  or  anything  else,  but 
acquits  Ham  of  all  positive  blame :  ''  Quid  Cham 
fedt  patri  suo  ?  Nihil ;  tantum  fratribus  de  patrit 
probro  nuncius  fuity    Scalio.,  Elench.,  p.  54. 

Ham  might  have  been  called  the  younger  son  in 
respect  to  Shem,  as  he  was  the  elder  in  respect  to 
Japheth,  but  this  would  neither  answer  to  '(lip  ^3 
here,  nor  suit  the  evidently  intended  distinctiveness 
of  the  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in 
no  sense  minimus  or  youngest,  unless  there  is  wholly 
disregarded  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur  at 
every  mention  of  tlie  three :  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth. 
See  Gen.  v.  32;  vi.  10;  vii.  13;  ix.  18;  x.  1.  This 
would  make  hun  the  middle  one,  at  all  events, 
whether  Shem  or  Japheth  were  regarded  as  the  eld- 
CBt.  The  determination  of  the  latter  question  would 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  v.  32,  and 
X,  21.  "Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old  and  begat 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth."  It  is  not  at  all  credible 
that  the  births  of  these  sons  should  have  been  so 
near  together  that  they  all  took  place  at,  or  even 
about,  the  time  when  Noah  was  five  hundred  yean 
old.  It  appears  from  Gen.  xi.  10,  that  Shem  wai 
bom  about  this  time,  making  him  about  one  hundred 
years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  after  the  flood 
Now,  if  we  render  Gen.  v.  32:  "Noah  was  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  had  begotten,"  or,  when  he  had 
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^egottca,  etc.,  making  the  series  end  at  that  time, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Hebrew  idiora, 
then  the  first-named  would  probably  have  been  the 
youngest,  as  last  begotten,  and  marking  the  date. 
If  they  were  all  bom  afterwards,  the  inference  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  have  been  just  the  other  way. 
In  favor  of  the  first  view,  which  would  make  Japheth 
the  elder,  there  is  the  rendering  which  our  English 
version  gives  to  Gen.  i.  21 :  Shem,  fhe  brother  of 
Japheth  the  elder,  instead  oi,  the  elder  brother  of  Ja- 
phe.h.  Some  commentators  have  favored  this  on  the 
ground  that  Shem  must  have  been  bom  after  Noah 
was  five  hundred  years  old,  because  his  own  age  is 
stated  as  being  one  hundred  years,  two  years  (C"r:il 
or  the  second  year,  or,  as  the  dual  form  more  strongly 
implies,  between  one  and  two  years)  after  the  flood. 
But  besides  the  minute  trifling  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation, there  is  a  grammatical  difficulty  in  the  way 
which  is  insuperable.  In  the  expression  TE"  ^rs 
b'insn ,  the  two  first  words  being  in  regimen,  the 
epithet  S1"5n  must  belong  to  the  whole  as  a  com- 
pound :  Japheth'a  brother,  the  elder ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  like  making  the  adjective  in  English  agree 
with  the  possessive  case.  Compare  Judges  ii.  7, 
binari  >^'^^^,  ^~5^  ''•5 »  everi/  great  work  of  the 
Lord;  1  Sam.  xvii.  28,  bnjn  VHit  rx-'bx ,  Eliab 
/Ua  elder  brother,  where  the  pronoun  corresponds  to 
the  noun  in  regimen,  and,  especially,  such  cases  as 
Judges  i.  13 ;  iii.  9,  which  are  precisely  like  this, 
logically  and  grammatically:  '^^sn  zh^  "n**- 
Celebes  younger  brother,  not,  the  brother  of  Caleb 
fhe  younger.  So  far  the  sense  may  be  said  to  be 
fixed  grammatically,  but  the  fair  inference  from  the 
jontext,  and  the  fact  that  appears  in  it  that  there 
were  three  brothers,  would  seem  to  give  it  not  only 
a  comparative,  but  a  superlative  sense :  the  brother 
of  Japheth,  the  elder  one, — implying  that  there  were 
two  brothers  older  than  Japheth,  and  that  Shem  was 
the  oldest  of  them.  If  we  look  at-the  whole  context 
(Ham  and  his  genealogy  having  been  just  disposed 
of),  we  shall  see  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the 
narrator's  saying  this  than  for  merely  mentioning 
that  Shem  was  older  ihan  Japheth.  These  consider- 
ations would  seem  to  fix  the  position  of  Ham  as  the 
middle  son;  although,  without  them,  it  might  have 
been  reasonably  ai^ed  that  Ham  himself  was  the 
oldest,  from  the  fact  that  his  descendants,  with  the 
exception  of  Canaan  (unless  we  may  reckon  the 
Phoenicians  among  them),  so  get  the  start,  in  history 
and  civilization,  of  both  Shem  and  Japheth. 

A  very  strong  argument  against  the  hvpothesis 
that  Ham  was  cursed  here  instead  of  Cana;in,  ari-es 
from  the  want  of  allusion,  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  to  any  such  sweeping  malediction  as  in- 
volving all  Ham's  descendants.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  curse  upon  Canaan  is  mentioned  ot\en,  ard 
the  frequent  allusion  to  them  as  "hewers  of  wood 
%nd  drawers  of  water,"  is  only  an  emphatic  repetition 
tf  Noah's  words,  C^T^5  "35,  servajit  of  servantt 
— not  slave  of  slaves,  as  some  would  take  it,  but  an 
intensive  Hebrew  idiom  to  denote  the  most  complete 
■ubjugation,  such  as  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to 
i&  the  days  of  Joshua  and  Solomon.*     How  utterly 

•  {The  feet  that,  of  all  the  descendants  of  Ham,  Canaan 
was  t  le  nearest  object  of  interest  to  the  Jews,  and  so  histor- 
ical!; of  most  importance  to  thera,  gives  the  reason  of  the 
soicewljat  peculiar  desismation,  Gen.  ix.  18,  where  a  k'nd 
of  noti  is  affixed  to  Ham's  nama,  rstating  that  he  wag  the 
f%ther  tf  Canaan,  or  rather  that  this  wa«  another  name 


Strange  would  sach  language  have  sounded,  had  it 
been  applied,  at  any  time  during  the  national  exist- 
ence of  the  Jews,  to  the  lordly  descendants  of  Cush, 
Mitzraim,  and  Isimrod  !  "  Shall  be  servant  to  them,** 
'xh ,  a  collective  term  for  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
who  had  just  been  blessed.  So  is  it  taken  by  all  the 
Jewish  expo.«itors,  who  regard  the  antecedent  in 
ver.  26  as  being  Shem  alone,  no  other  being  men- 
tioneii  or  implied,  and  in  ver.  27,  as  being  Shem  and 
the  God  of  Shem  who  should  dwell  in  his  tents.  See 
also  Gesenics,  Lehrgeb.,  p.  221,  Instead  of  having 
ever  been  servant  to  Shem,  either  in  the  political  or 
commercial  Sinst>,  Mitzraim  held  the  Israelites  for 
centuries  in  bondage ;  Cush  (the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Lubims)  conquered  them  (see  2  Chron.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  8); 
the  nation  that  Ximrod  founded  sacked  their  citica 
and  brought  their  land  under  tribute.  Instead  of 
being  servants  to  Japheth,  the  descendants  of  Ham 
were  founding  empires,  building  immense  and  jKjpu- 
lous  cities,  whilst  the  sons  of  the  younger  brother, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Javanio 
line,  were  roaming  the  dense  wilds  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Europe,  or  the  steppes  of  Centi-al  Asia, 
ever  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  barbarism,  as  each 
wave  of  migration  was  driven  farther  on  by  those  that 
followed.  The  more  abject  race,  as  some  would  hold 
them,  were  the  pioneers  of  the  world's  civilization, 
advancing  rapidly  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  organ- 
izing governments  admirable  for  their  order  though 
despotic  in  form,  digging  canals  and  lakes  to  fertilize 
the  desert,  everywhere  turning  the  arid  eaith  into  a 
luxuriant  garden,  whilst  the  early  Gomerites,  and 
those  who  followed  them  in  their  wilderness  march 
to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  were  falling  from 
iron  to  copper,  from  copper  to  stone,  from  the  im- 
plements of  Lamech,  ami  of  the  ark  and  tower- 
builders,  to  the  rude  flint  axes  and  bone  knives  that 
some  have  regarded  as  remains  of  pre-adamite  men. 
The  Hamites  go  down  to  Egypt,  or  ascend  the 
Euphrates,  and  how  soon  uprise  the  pyramids,  the 
immense  structures  of  Thebes,  the  palaces  of  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh,  whilst  the  other  wretched  wander- 
ers of  the  wild  woods  and  marshes  were  building 
rude  huts  on  piles,  over  lakes  and  fens,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  wild  bea^its,  or  herding  in  caves 
with  the  animals  whose  bones  are  now  found  min- 
gling with  their  own.  Such  was  their  progrexs  until 
there  met  them  again  that  primitive  centinl  light, 
which  had  been  preserved,  especially  in  the  Shemitic, 
and  had  never  gone  wholly  out  in  the  Hamitic  and 
Javanic  lines.  Even  this  Greek  or  Javanic  branch 
of  the  Japhethan  family,  though  ever  preserving  a 
position  so  much  higher  than  that  of  their  Northem 
consanguinii  (this  coming  from  their  Mediterranean 
route  furnishing  greater  facihties  of  mtercourse,  and 
keeping  up  an  accessible  proximity  between  the 
different  pioneering  waves  and  the  source  whence 
they  came)  derived,  nevertheless,  their  earliest  etdt- 
ure,  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  as,  in  still 
later  times,  they  received  their  highest  culfvx  from  a 
Shemitic  source.  The  wisest  among  the  Greeks  ever 
traced  their  best  thinking  to  the  East,  that  is,  to  • 

specially  given  to  him  by  the  Israelites,  as  beinebest  tnow« 
to  them,  or  called  to  mind  to  them,  throngh  his  eon; 
■i":3  ■'^X  X^n  cn^.  "Ham,  that  is,  the  lather  ol 
Canaan,"  or  Ham,  th;tt  is,  'Ati-Canaan,— according  to  « 
niethod  of  naming  that  has  ever  prevailed  among  the  Al»« 
bians,  down  to  this  day,  as  Abu-Beker,  Abu'walid,  or,  as  im 
this  case,  Abu-Canaan,  where  the  son  is  better  knowu,  of 
an  object  of  nearer  interest  than  th«  (ather  whs  is  thai 
named  after  him. — T.  I*] 
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Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin.  They  were  ever  kept  in 
connection  with  the  primitive  light  and  primitive 
Bpiritual  vigor,  and  this  was  the  chief  respect  in 
which  they  differed  from  our  Japhethan  ancestors  who 
were  so  enrly  lost  in  the  woods,  and  who  had  no 
fresh  emanations  from  this  central  life  until  long  after, 
when  it  had  been  renewed  to  more  than  its  primitive 
power  by  the  coming  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

The  application  of  this  curse  to  Ham  was  early 
made  by  commentators,  but  its  enormous  extension 
to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  belongs  to  quite 
modern  times.  The  first,  though  having  so  little 
support  in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  had  some 
plausible  ground  in  the  unfavorable  contrast  that 
Ham's  neglect,  or  carelessness,  presents  to  the  pious 
earnestness  of  his  two  brethren  ;  and  this  may  give 
tlie  reason  why  he  is,  personally,  neither  cursed  nor 
blessed.  It  derived  countenance,  also,  from  the  sub- 
fiequent  wickedness  of  the  great  Hamitic  nationi^, 
and  that  constant  antagonism  between  them  and 
I.-^rael  which  appears  throughout  the  Bible.  The 
second  feeling  seems  almost  wholly  due  to  certiiin 
historic  phenomena  that  have  presented  themselves 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  What  has  favored 
this  tendency  has  not  been  alone,  or  mainly,  the  de- 
fence of  slavery,  as  some  would  allege ;  since  men 
have  suppoited  it,  like  Dr.  Lange  and  others,  who 
abhorred  the  idea  of  human  bondage  in  all  its  forms. 
It  has  been,  rather,  the  desire  to  give  a  worldly, 
political  importance  to  the  Scriptural  predictions, 
especially  the  early  ones,  thus  magnifying  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  they  suppose,  and  furnishing  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  Very  modern 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  continents  are 
seized  upon  for  this  purpose,  to  the  ignoring  or  ob- 
scuring the  true  dignity  of  the  Divine  Word.  It  is 
safest  to  regard  prophecy  as  ever  being  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  church,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  world-historical  changes  solely  by  this 
standard.  Except  as  standing  in  visible  relation  to 
the  chosen  people,  the  chosen  church,  or  to  that 
extraordinary  divine  doing  in  the  world  which  is 
styled  revelation,  the  greatest  earthly  revolutions 
have  no  more  super-earthly  value  than  have  to  us 
the  dissensions  of  African  chiefs,  or  the  wars  of  the 
Heptarchy.  To  the  divine  eye,  or  to  the  mind  that 
guided  the  Biblical  inspiration,  human  politics, 
whether  of  monarchies  or  republics,  ami  all  human 
political  changes,  in  themselves  considered,  or  out  of 
this  visible  relation,  must  be  very  insignificant  things. 
Judged  by  such  a  rule,  Trojan  wars,  Peloponnesian 
wars,  or  the  wars  of  Bonaparte,  fall  in  importance 
below  the  wars  of  Canaan,  or  Hiram's  sending  cedar- 
rafts  to  Joppa  to  aid  Solomon  in  the  construction  of 
the  temple. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  also  affected  the  in- 
terpretation of  Noah's  blessing  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
Gen.ix.  26, 2*7,  especially  the  words  DC  "'bnjja  VSC'I'V 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Jewish  authorities  should 
have  given  what  seems  the  more  spiritual,  and  even 
evangelical,  interpretation  here,  whilst  so  many  Chris- 
tian commentators  have  been  fond  of  what  may  be 
called  the  political  or  secular  aspect  of  the  proph- 
ecy, referring  it,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  the  mere 
predominance  of  European  power  and  culture  among 
the  Asiatic  nations  in  these  latter  days.  To  support 
«bis  there  is  carelessly  assumed  an  ethnological  view 
tmtenable  in  the  wide  extent  given  to  it.  Europe  is 
Japheth,  Shem  Asia,  Ham  Africa.    At  all  events,  the 


prophecy  is  supposed  to  set  forth  three  tjrpes,  eitt 
bracing  all  mankind.  It  is  thought  to  be  greatly  t4 
the  honor  of  Scripture  that  it  should  display  such  t 
philosophy  of  history  bearing  upon  the  remote,  latter 
ages,  as  though  this  were  a  greater  thing  than  thai 
fixed  spiiituality  of  view  which  is  the  same  for  aU 
ages,  and  for  less  or  greater  territory  in  space.  II 
is  easy  to  find  events  which  are  regarded  as  supposed 
fulfilments.  The  English  in  India,  the  French  h 
Tonquin,  Opium  wars  in  China.  Russia  forcing  ill 
way  into  Central  Asia  ;  it  is  all  Japheth  dwelling  h> 
the  tents  of  Shem ;  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Scrip 
tures.  There  is  a  bad  moral  influence  in  this.  An 
interest  in  the  prediction,  or  in  its  supposed  interpre- 
tation, blinds  the  moral  sense  to  the  enormity  of 
some  of  the  acts  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be  veri- 
fied. Much  of  it,  moreover,  is  false  ethnology.  Thfl 
British  subjugation  of  the  Hindoos,  instead  of  being 
Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is  nothing 
more  than  Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Japheth. 
This  political  mode  of  interpretation  has  affected 
other  pi  ophecies  of  the  Bible,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  especially  blinding  in  the 
study  of  the  Apocalypse  It  proceeds,  often,  upon 
the  idea  that  events  which  seem  very  large  to  us, 
greatly  magnified  as  they  are  by  nearness  or  othei 
perspective  influences,  must  have  the  same  relative 
rank  in  the  divine  estimation.  Now,  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  it  is  ofttimes  directly  the  reverse  ;  see 
Luke  xvi.  15,  what  is  said  about  "  things  highest  in 
the  sight  of  men,"  rb  iv  af^pdirois  i'-i^tjA.oj',  Great 
as  they  may  seem  to  us,  they  may  have  compara- 
tively little  bearing  upon  that  which  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  care  in  human  history ;  whilst  their 
over-estimate  favors  the  false  idea,  that  the  church 
is  ibr  the  world,  and  not  the  world  for  the  church. 
They  may  even  have  much  less  to  do,  than  is  gener- 
ally imagined,  with  the  highest  secular  progress  of 
mankind.  One  political  eruption  may  be  the  mere  fill- 
ing up  of  a  vacuum  produced  by  another,  having 
unaffected  the  general  iiistorical  evenness,  or  making 
even  less  deflection  from  the  general  course  of  things 
than  other  events  of  seemingly  much  less  show  and 
magnitude. 

Now,  in  distinction  from  the  political,  there  ia 
what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
this  very  ancient  prophecy,  as  given  by  some  of  the 
best  Christian  commentators  (see  the  references  to 
them  in  Pole's  "Synopsis,"  and  the  Philologica 
Sacra  of  Glassius,  p.  1998),  and  held,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  the  Jewish  authorities.  The  Targum 
of  Onkelos  interprets  the  Hebrew  by  making  O'^n^X 
the  subject  of  131^7,  and  renders  it  paraphrastically, 
crn  n;r'rT:3  nri:=l»  V.^.'^'^,  His  Shekinah  shall 
dwell  in  the  dwelling  of  Shem  (or  of  the  Name). 
Maimonides,  Rashi,  and  Aben  Ezra,  all  follow  this, 
though  they  also  allude  to  a  secondary  sense:  that 
Japheth  sliould  learn  in  the  schools  of  Shem,  which 
is  also  expressed  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  This, 
however,  is  founded  on  the  former  idea  of  the  divine 
indwelling  light,  in  the  blessing  of  which  all  nations 
are  ultimately  to  share.  So  the  Judaico- Arabic 
translation  of  Arabs  Erpenianus:  His  Light  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  the  word,*  liffht  and 
Shekinah  being  interposed  to  avoid  the  seeming 
anthropomorphism.  The  rendering,  the  Shekinah, 
is  suggested  to  them,  moreover,  by  the  etymoldgica 
connection  between  'Z'ii  (Shakan),  the  verb  here  foi 
dwelling,  and  nr'^DO ,  the  Shekinah;  us  though  suej 
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language  *3  we  have  Deut.  xii.  11,  CS  '-^  *t?r?-  ' 
ind  Ps  lixiv.  10,  n:S-iN2  t'.Z3  "(irb ,  came  di- 
rectlv  from  this  passage.  Some  Christian  commen- 
^tors  carry  this  still  farther,  recc^izing  the  same 
.•tvmology  ID  tlie  Greek  iaKvyttat  (root,  s  k  s)  of 
lohii  L  14.  Surely  the  fact  has  been  so.  God  has 
ipecially  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shera ;  "  He  hath  put 
oia  glory  there."  The  Shemite  family  alone  pre- 
serred  the  pure  monotheism  as  against  the  Eastern 
■Mintheism  and  the  Western  polytheism  lyin^  on  each 
iide  of  it.  FTen  tJie  Arabians  and  the  Syrians  kept 
the  holy  Name.  A  chosen  branch  had  the  Shekinah, 
the  visible,  divine  presence,  the  temple,  the  promise, 
and  the  type  of  the  Messiah.  There  is,  finally,  the 
presence  and  dwelling  of  the  Messiah  with  the  spirit- 
ual Israel  down  to  this  day.  The  interpretation,  too, 
must  have  been  Tery  ancient,  antecedent  to  Targums 
and  Talmuds,  as  it  seems  to  have  colored  every- 
where the  poetry  and  language  of  the  Old  Testiunent 
Hence  th;tt  frequent  imagery  of  God's  dicelUn^  with 
bis  people,  or  the  converse  in  expression,  though 
essentially  the  s;ime  in  thought.  His  being  his  peo- 
ple's "  dw'elling-place  in  all  generations."  See  1  Kings 
vL  13;  viii.  29;  Eiod.  xxv.  8 ;  Ps.  xc  1  ;  Ezek. 
iliiL  9;  Zech.  viiL  3.  Such  was  Shem's  blessing 
here  literally  expressed,  though  clearly  implied  in 
the  previous  verse :  "  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem  (the  name),  which  was  the  highest  mode  of 
raying,  blessed  be  Shem  himself,  the  people  whose 
God  is  Jehovah.    Ps.  xxxiiL  12;  cxliv.  15. 

But  besides  its  Scriptural  and  evangelical  fitness, 
this  interpretation  has  the  strongest  grammatical 
reasons.  Two  verbs  in  Hebrew,  like  rs^  and  'Sr"* . 
joined  by  the  conjunction,  whether  taken  copulatirely 
or  disjunctively  (that  is,  whether  rendered  and  or 
hit),  must  have  the  same  gi^mmatical  subject,  unless 
A  new  one  clearly  intervenes,  or  the  cont»'it  iiecetsa- 
rilif  implies  it.  Neither  of  these  exceptions  exist 
here,  and,  without  them,  it  is  irregular  to  make  the 
olgect  of  the  first  verb  the  subject  of  the  second. 
He  (God)  will  enlarge  Japheth,  but  he  will  dm!!,  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.  The  contrast  is  between  the  two 
acts  of  Deity,  the  enlarging — the  indwelUng — an 
antithesis  that  seems  demanded  by  the  parallelism, 
but  is  wholly  lost  in  the  other  version.  If  it  is  the 
same  subject  (the  blesser),  then  there  are  two  ob- 
jects; and  two  distinct  blessings  stand  in  striking 
contrast.  It  is  outer  growth  and  inner  sacredness. 
Two  states,  moreover,  and  two  dispositions  are  de- 
Ecribed :  Japheth,  the  foreign  rover,  Shem,  the  home 
devotee,  abiding  mainiy  in  the  old  father-land,  pre- 
serving the 

BaczsDei,  Banetosqiie  patze*. 

Japheth  is  to  have  enlargement  of  territory,  and, 
altimately,  worldly  power;  Shem,  though  small,  is 
to  have  the  special  divine  presence  and  indwelling. 
He  is  the  divine  inheritance  (see  DeaU  xxxii  9) 
among  the  nations. 

The  more  secular  interpretation  his,  indeed, 
•onie  strong  points  of  seeming  fulfilment,  which  may 
ftffevt  the  sense  and  the  imagination ;  but  for  the 
retMon,  as  well  as  for  faiiK,  how  much  greater  is  the 
idea  of  such  divine  indwelling  than  that  of  any  out- 
ward cb  uiges,  whether  of  power  or  culture,  in  the 
relations  of  mankind !  Our  estimate  of  causes,  as 
grc^at  or  small,  even  in  thdr  earthly  aspect,  is  much 
affected  by  an  after-knowledge  of  the  effects  with 
which  they  are  uen  to  be  connected.  As  we  look 
haci^   'Jiej   appear  greatly  magnified   through   the 


medium  of  such  sequence.  It  is  like  the  mind  cor 
reeling  the  perspective  errors  of  the  sight  in  respect 
to  size  and  distance.  Wliat  Philosophy  of  History, 
written  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  even 
though  it  had  been  more  acute  than  any  modem  pro- 
duction of  the  kind,  could  have  given  the  true  plac« 
of  the  Jewish  people  of  that  day,  or  would  even  hav« 
taken  any  notice  of  them,  or  r^arded  them  as  hav- 
ing any  rank  among  the  potent  causalities  of  th« 
world !  How  small,  how  secluded,  how  unrecogniza 
their  earthly  position  at  that  time  !  Nothing  short 
of  prophetic  insight  could  discover  what  then  lay 
concealed  from  aU  the  le:iming  and  wisdom  of  the 
age, — the  divine  Xame  and  the  di^r-ine  pressoice, 
nnfignred  on  Egyptian  monuments,  unkni^vm.  ia 
Ath^iian  temples  (see  Acts  iviL  23),  but  dwelling, 
as  a  reserve  power,  in  the  sequestered  tents  o* 
Shem.— T.  L.] 


DOCTRISAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  Annotations. 

2.  Noah  the  enlarger  and  the  ennobler  of  human 
culture.  The  dangers  of  progress  in  civilization. 
Men  become  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  their 
worldly  efforts — especially  in  the  beginning.  After 
the  waters  of  the  flood  the  gift  of  wine.  Under  the 
sacrament  of  the  nunbow,  Noah  as  husbandman  and 
vineyard-keeper,  prepares  the  elements  of  the  New 
Testament  sacrament,  bread  and  wine. 

3.  The  vine  is  a  mild  reflex  of  the  tree  of  knowl 
edge ;  how  Noah's  sin  becomes  a  mitigated  figure  of 
the  sin  of  Adam. 

4.  Noah,  whom  all  the  waters  of  the  flood  did  not 
harm,  received  hurt  through  his  unguarded  indul- 
gence in  a  small  measure  of  wine.  The  history  of 
Adam  teaches  us  the  sacredness  of  limitation,  the 
hi-tory  of  Noah  teaches  us  a  holy  carefulness  in  r» 
spect  to  measure  or  degree.  Moderation  was  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  as  the  piety 
that  preserved  Shem  and  Japheth. 

5.  The  intimate  connection  between  intoxication 
by  wine  and  sexual  unguardedness,  or  sen-^ual  indul- 
gence in  the  sins  of  voluptuousness  (see  the  history 
of  Lot). 

6.  The  tiiree  sons  of  Noah.  The  simple  contrast . 
Cain  and  Abel,  or  godless  culture  and  a  holy  cftllua, 
develops  itself  in  a  more  manifold  contrast :  Shem 
and  Japheth,  Shem  and  Ham,  Japheth  and  Ham. 
For  the  interpretation  of  these  contrasts,  see  just 
above.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  Christiana 
even  now  recognize  only  the  contrast  of  Cain  and 
Abel ;  that  is,  they  do  not  recognize  that  the  line  of 
Japheth  had  likewise  its  blessing  from  God,  although 
he  can  only  reach  the  blessing  of  Shem  after  great 
wanderings.  In  the  heart  of  the  prophecy,  Japheth 
has  already  taken  up  hi*  abode  in  the  tents  of  Shan, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  Shem  himself,  in  the  unb^ 
lieving  Jews,  has  been  given  up  to  a  long-lasting 
alienation. 

7.  Shem  and  Japheth  are  very  different,  but  are, 
in  their  piety,  the  root  of  every  ideal  and  humaM 
tendency.  The  people  and  kingdom  of  China  are  a 
striking  example  of  the  immense  power  that  hes  in 
the  blessing  of  (filial )  piety ;  but  at  the  same  time 
a  proof  that  filixd  piety,  without  being  grounded  ia 
something  deeper,  caimot  preserve  even  the  great- 
est of  peoples  from  falling  into  decay,  like  an  old 
boose,  before  their  history  ends. 

i        8.  The  blessing  of  Shem,  or  the  faith  in  salvatica 
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shall  avail  for  the  good  of  Japheth,  even  as  the  bless- 
ing of  Japheth,  liumanitarian  culture,  shall  in  tiie 
end  avail  for  Shem.  These  two  blessings  are  recip- 
rocal, and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  signs  of  some  dis- 
ease in  our  times,  that  these  two  are  in  so  many 
ways  estranged  from  each  other,  even  to  the  extent 
of  open  hostility.  What  God  has  joined  together, 
let  V  jt  man  put  asunder. 

9.  It  is  a  fearful  abuse  of  God's  word,  when  men 
refpr  to  the  curse  of  Canaan  in  defence  of  American 
•lave-traffic,  and  slave-holding — as  is  done  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  Slates.  For  in  the 
first  place,  Canaan  is  not  the  same  as  Ham ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  conception  of  a  servant  in  the  days 
of  Noah  is  not  that  of  a  slave  in  modern  times  ;  in 
the  third  place,  Cannan's  servitude  is  the  service  of 
Shem,  therefore  of  the  Prince  of  Shem,  tliat  is,  he 
becomes  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  in  Christ  is  free ; 
fourthly,  as  servant  of  Shem,  and  servant  of  Japheth, 
he  becomes  a  domestic  partner  in  the  religion  of 
Shem,  as  well  as  in  the  civiUzation  of  Japheth.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  it  is  a  misapprehension  of 
the  curse  as  exhibited  in  history,  when  the  essential 
equality  of  all  men  before  God  is  regarded  as  a  di- 
rect abstract  equality  of  men  in  their  political  rela- 
tions. This  comes  from  not  taking  rightly  into 
acc^^'.iC  the  divine  judgments  in  history,  and  the 
gradualness  of  the  world's  redemption  (see  Rom,  x. 
12).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Michel's  "  History 
of  the  Cursed  Races  of  France  and  Spain "  (Paris, 
184*7),  as  also  the  "  History  of  the  Cursed  Villages" 
(Delessert,  Paris).  But  such  histories  do  not  weigh 
merely  on  Canaan,  or  even  generally  on  Ham.  They 
are  always  economic,  that  is,  temporary,  not  perpet- 
ual dooms.  They  are  districts  in  which  hum.an  com- 
passion shall  yet  appear  as  a  prophet  announcing  the 
turning  away  of  the  divine  wrath,  or  as  a  priest  in- 
terceding against  it. 

10.  The  sons  of  Noah  do  not  appear  to  clear  up 
the  facts  in  respect  to  the  race-formations.  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  Ham  (the  hot,  the  dark, 
the  southern)  forms  a  special  race,  and  that  with  the 
./Eihiopian  type  the  Malayan  stands  in  close  relation. 
On  this  side  there  becomes  evident  the  whole  power 
of  the  life  from  nature,  as  the  spiritual  life  becomes 
subservient  to  it.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  partly  an 
imperfect  distinction  when  we  regard  the  Shemitic 
and  the  Japhethic  race  (the  people  of  renown,  as 
consisting  in  the  name  of  God,  the  5o|o  tov  dov,  and 
the  people  of  the  outward  and  bold  dispersion  over 
the  earth)  as  having  become  blendt-d  in  the  Cauca- 
sian, it  is  also  in  part  a  proof  of  the  fact  thai  com- 
munity in  the  higher  spiritual  tendency  may  cause 
very  great  contrasts  to  lose  themselves  in  almost  im- 
perceptible distinctions.  It  is,  however,  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  "  outspreading,"  that 
is,  of  Japheth,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  side,  he  may 
become  one  with  Shem  in  the  Caucasian,  he  may,  on 
the  other,  represent  the  Mongolian,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can, even  make  a  near  approach  to  the  race  of  Ham. 
On  the  question  of  races,  see  Lange's  "  Posit.  Dog- 
matic," p.  824.  On  the  theocratic  significance  of 
Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  coiupare  Delitzs'  h,  p.  282. 

11.  The  fact  that  Noah  lived  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  flood,  is  a  proof  that  the  cosmical 
ehange  which  was  brought  on  by  the  flood  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  sudden  in  all  respects— not,  at  least, 
ir  its  relation  to  human  life. 

12.  The  poetical  form  of  Noah's  blessing  shows 
that  he  spake  in  a  highly  rapt  state  of  soul,  in  which 
be  was  as  much  elevated  above  any  passionate,  in- 


human wrath  against  Canasin,  as  above  any  vieni 
human  sjTnpathy  for  him.  The.  form  of  curse  and 
blessing,  where  both  are  divinely  grounded,  indicate 
a  prophetic  beholding  of  the  curse  and  blessing, 
but  not  a  creating,  much  less  any  arbitrary  or  mag- 
ical production  of  the  same. 

13.  The  tenor  of  the  Noachian  blessing  in  it( 
Messianic  significance,  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  con 
nects  itself  with  the  name  Shem.  The  Protevangel 
announced  a  luture  salvation  in  the  seed  of  the 
woman ;  the  language  here  connects  the  same  wit! 
the  name  of  God  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Shem 
Shem  is  to  be  the  preserver  of  the  name  of  God,  of 
Jehovah — the  preserver  of  his  religion,  of  his  revela 
tion.  With  this  office  is  he,  as  the  thoughtful,  th- 
contemplative  one,  to  dwell  in  tents,  whilst,  in  som^ 
way,  God  is  to  be  glorified  in  him,  a  fact  which  Noa'j 
can  only  express  in  the  form  of  a  doxology.  In  thij 
way  Shem  has  it  as  his  task :  1.  to  rule  over  Canaan, 
and  to  educate  him  as  the  master  the  servant ;  2.  to 
receive  Japheth  as  a  paternal  guest  who  returns  after 
a  long  wandering,  and  to  exchange  with  him  good 
for  good — the  goods  of  cuUiis  and  the  goods  of 
culture. 

14.  The  number  of  Noah's  sons  is  three,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  will  get  the  victory  in 
the  post-diluvian  humanity  that  has  been  baptized  in 
the  flood. 


HOMILETICAIi  AND  PEACTICAI.. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  The  form  of  life 
in  Noah:  1.  Wherein  similar  to  that  of  Adam? 
2.  wherein  similar  to  that  of  Christ  ?  3.  wherein  i( 
possesses  something  peculiar,  that  lies  between  them 
both.  Noah's  wine-culture — the  sign  of  a  new  step 
in  progress  in  the  life  of  humanity. — The  vine  in  its 
significance :  1.  In  its  perilous  import ;  2.  in  its 
higher  significance. — God  hath  provided  not  merely 
for  our  necessity,  but  also  for  our  refreshment  and 
festive  exhilaration.  The  more  refined  his  gifts,  so 
much  the  more  ought  they  to  draw  us,  and  make  us 
feel  the  obligation  of  a  more  refined  life.  Noah'a 
weakness  ;  its  connection  with  his  freedom,  his  strug- 
gle and  inquiry.  The  watchfulness  and  discipline  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  only  thing  that  can  protect  us  against 
the  intoxication  of  the  sense. — How  one  sensual  ex- 
cess is  connected  with  another. — How  the  sins  of  the 
old  have  for  their  consequence  the  sins  of  the  young. 
Impiety  (irreverence,  want  of  a  pious  fear),  a  root 
of  every  evil,  especially  those  of  an  impure  tendency. 
— Piety  a  root  of  everything  noble.  It  has  two 
branches:  1.  devoutness;  2.  moral  cultivation.  The 
haimony  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  0,  that  it  were  so  in 
our  times.  How  they  should  mutually  feel  the  obli- 
gation to  cover  their  father's  nakedness  ;  that  is,  in 
tills  case,  the  harm  of  the  earlier  time  and  tiadition. 
What  glorious  efi'ects  would  come  from  the  harmony 
of  Christendom  and  civilization  ?  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth:  1.  All  three  distinct  characters  and  types; 
2.  regarded  as  two  parts,  they  are  two  sons  of  bless, 
ing,  one  child  of  the  curse ;  3.  as  one  group.  Ca- 
naan the  servant  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  Japheth 
the  guest  and  the  domestic  inmate  of  Shem. — The 
blessing  of  Noah  :  1.  Its  most  universal  significance; 
2.  its  .Messianic  significance. — Noah's  joy,  sorrow 
and  consolation  after  the  flood :  1.  TLe  expanding 
race ;  2.  the  new  development  of  evil ;  3.  the  pre^ 
signail  of  the  patriarchal  faith. 

Stabkk  :   Jnebriatxia  est,  'ion  quod  viiioaiu  €s$et^ 
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W  miod  inexpertwt  mensurce  assumendce.  Basil. — 
Noah  ad  •unitM  horce  ebrietaiem  nudavit  femoralia 
itMj,  j»«^  per  xexcentos  annos  cotitexerat.  Hieron. — 
Quern  tarda  moles  aquarum  non  vicerant,  a  tr.odirc 
vino  victu$  est.  Epiiraem  (Natalis  *'»T^n4?r  1.  p. 
228  :  Elrietas  hxtc  non  solutx,  innoxia  xed  et  mi/stica 
fu\t  Hieronymus  interprets  the  planting  of  the 
vine  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  ;  Noah  exposed, 
he  iat*rpret3  of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  Ham,  of  the 
Jews,  and  so  on.  In  a  similar  manner  Augustine). 
(As  it  happens  to  people  iu  sleep,  wlien  they  become 
warm ;  they  uncover  themaeh  cs  unconsciously  to  get 
air;  and  so  it  happened  to  Noah.)  The  sin  of  ex- 
cess caimot  be  excused  by  the  example  of  Noah. 
This  transgression  did  not,  however,  cast  him  out  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  for  we  see  that  in  the  prophetic 
spirit  he  announces  the  future  destiny  of  his  sons, 
which  certainly  could  never  have  happened  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  departed  from  him.  But  none  the 
Ic-^s  holds  true  in  this  respect  what  Lutlier  says, 
namely,  that  they  who  go  too  far  in  excusing  the 
patriarch  throw  away  the  consolation  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  the 
Church  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  saints  do  some- 
times stumble  and  fall  (Ps.  xxxiv.  9). — The  nobler 
the  gifl,  the  worse  the  abuse  (1  Cor.  ix.  7;  Sirach 
ixxi.  35 ;  1  Tim.  v.  23). — Ham :  Sic  in  mcro  Dei 
asi/lo  inUr  tarn  paueos  diaboltis  unu-t  tervaius  est. 
Calvin. — Hedinger:  The  spreading  of  sin  is  just  as 
much  an  evil  as  the  perpetration  of  siiL — Lange:  The 
curse  went  not  forth  properly,  against  the  spiritual 
in  men,  as  though  beforehand  they  had  been  declared 
to  have  forfeited  eternal  life,  but  properly  against  the 
corporeal  only.  So  it  was,  that  among  the  Canaau- 
itcs  there  were  some  who  were  actually  blest  (there 
are  cited  aa  examples  the  cases  of  Melchisedek  and 
the  Gibeonltes).  Even  at  this  day,  it  is  true  that 
Japheth  dwells  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  since  the  prom- 
Ued  land  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk  in- 
stead of  the  Egyptian  sultan.  This  appears  also  in 
a  more  spiritual  manner,  since  in  the  New  Testament 
heathen  and  Jews  have  become  one  in  their  conver- 
sion to  Christ.  (Noah's  long  life  after  the  flood  is 
represented  as  designed  to  instruct  his  posterity  in 
the  knowledge  of  God.) 

Gkrlach  :  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  father 
of  Prometheus  in  the  Grecian  fable,  and  who  was  a 
giant,  bears  the  name  of  Japetus. — Busses:  Ver.  18 
is  the  introduction  to  an  old  family  tradition  con- 
cerning the  irreverence  and  dissoluteness  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Ham,  with  special  reference  to  Canaan. 

Calwkr  Handbcch  :  Noah's  human  sin  regarded 
as  excusable,  gives  occasion  to  Ham's  inexcusable 
iin.  The  curse  comes  mainly  upon  Canaan,  since  it 
was  just  in  his  race  that  the  most  shameless  and  un- 
natural alioininations  pi-e vailed.  At  the  present  d;iy 
tl.  e  last  trace  of  this  people,  together  with  their 
lume,  has  disappeared  from  the  earth.     The  highest 


distinction  is  that  which  God  hath  appointed  fo« 
Shem.  It  is  the  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  means  of  his  descendants  (John  i.  16).  LtrrHER* 
And  so  there  was  a  real  s«andal  in  the  case,  in  thai 
wh>;n  HaiE  afuraW^i  upot  his  father's  drunkenness, 
he  judged  him  wrongly,  and  even  took  safisfacU-* 
in  his  sin. 

ScHBoDKs:  Valer.  Herberof.r  ■  Here  vlU  tlu 
reviler  say,  this  is  the  text  for  me :  Noah  behaved 
himself  in  a  sottish  and  unseemly  way,  and  ther«>- 
fore  may  I  do  the  same.  Hold,  brother.  Noth's 
example  serves  not  at  all  your  turn.  Only  once  in 
his  hfe  had  Noah  overshot  the  mark;  but  how  oft 
hast  thou  already  done  as  much  ?  Noah  did  not  do 
it  purposely  or  wittingly.  The  lesson  thou  art  to 
learn  from  Noah  is  not  drunkenness,  but  to  guard 
thyself  from  drunkenness,  that  thou  mayest  not, 
through  his  example,  come  to  mischief,  and  cause  a 
scandaL  Wouldst  thou  be  joyful,  so  let  it  joy  re- 
main. Pleasant  drink,  and  wliolesome  food  God 
grudges  not  to  thee.  Drink  and  eat,  only  forget  not 
God  and  thine  hour  of  death.  Neither  forget  the 
death  of  Christ;  on  this  account  it  was,  that  formerly 
the  image  of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tankard.  Let  a  man  come  to  the  table  as  to  an 
altar,  says  Bemhard.  In  the  weakness  of  Noah  there 
is  enkindled  the  wickedness  of  Ham.  "  Then  saw 
Ham."  Love  covers  ;  he  (Ham),  instead  of  veiling 
his  father's  nakedness,  only  the  more  openly  exposes 
what  he  had  left  uncovered.  As  a  son  he  trans- 
gresses against  his  father ;  so,  as  a  brother,  would 
he  become  the  seducer  of  his  brother. — Calvin  :  Hi? 
ag«  did  not  excuse  him.  He  was  no  merely  mis 
chievous  boy,  who,  in  his  inconsiderate  sport  be 
traye<l  his  own  thoughtlessness,  for  he  had  alread) 
gone  beyond  his  hundredth  year.  Lcther  ;  Whilst, 
in  other  cases,  the  servant  has  only  one  master,  Ca- 
naan here  is  the  servant  of  two  lords,  therefore 
doubly  a  servant.  (In  this  way,  indeed,  it  is,  that 
by  Shem  he  is  drawn  to  piety,  whilst  by  Japheth  he 
is  educated  to  a  human  civiliz-ition.) — The  sins  of 
Ham,  as  the  deep  stain  of  the  Hauiitic  race  in  gen 
eral.  Farther  on  the  writer  speaks  of  the  corruption 
of  Canaan,  and  the  evil  reputation  of  the  PhoRnicians 
and  Carthaginians. 

Calvin  :  Shem  holds  the  highest  grade  of  honor. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Noah,  in  blessing  him,  expres,«08 
himself  in  praise  of  God,  and  dwells  not  upon  the 
person.  Whenever  the  declaration  relates  to  some 
unusual  and  important  pn^-eminency,  the  Hebrews 
thus  ever  ascend  to  the  praise  of  God  (Luke  i.  68). — 
Japlieth:  God  gives  enlargement  to  the  enlarged. — 
LcTHER :  Since  Abraham,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  had  so 
good  and  excellent  a  teacher  in  Noah,  he  must  have 
had  quite  a  growth  in  doctrine  and  religion. — Heb 
berger  :  Fear  not  tlie  cross,  since  here  thou  hasl 
before  thee  one  wno  bore  it  for  niie  bimdred  an^ 
fifty  years. 
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The  Ethnological  Table, 


Ghaptkr  X.   1-32. 

1  Now  these  are  the  generations  [genealogies]  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  [they  were]  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth ;  and  unto  them  were  sons  born  after  the  flood. 

1.  The  Japhethites  (vers.  2-6). 

2  The  sons  of  Japheth  ;  Gomer  [the  Cimmerians,  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesus ;  Crimea'],  and  MagOfi 

E Scythians],  and  Madai  [Medes],  and  Javan  [lonians],  and  Tubal  [Tibereni],  and   Meschech 
Moschi],  and  Tiras  [ihraoians].    And  the  sons  of  Gromer';  Aishkenaz'  [Germans,  Asce],  and 

4  Ripliath  [Celts,  Paphiagonians],  and  Togarmah  [Armenians].     And  the  sons  of  Javan';  Eli« 

sliall''  [Elis,  ^Eolians],  and  Tarshish  [Tartessus;  Knobel:  Etruscans],  Kittim  [Cypnans,  Carians],  and 

5  Dodanim    [Dardanians].       Bj  these  Were   the    isles    [dwellers  on  the  islands  and  the  coasts]    of  the 

Gentiles  [the heathen]  divided*  in  their  lands;  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  fami- 
lies, in  their  nations. 

2.   The  Hamites  (vers.  6-20). 

6  And  the  sons  of  Ham  ;    Gush   [Ethiopians],  and  Mizraim  *    [Egyptians],  and  Phut 

7  [Lybians],  and  Canaan  I  Canaanites,  Lowlanders].  And  the  Sons  of  Cush  ;  Seba  [Meroe], 
and  Havilah  [Abyssinians],  and  Sabtah  [Ethiopians  in  Sabotha],  and  Raaniah  [Eastern  Arabians  , 

and  Sabtecha    [Ethiopian  Caramanians] :    and  the    sons  of  Raainah ;     Sheba   and    Dedau 

8  [Sabeean  and  Dadanic  Cushites,  on  the  Persian  Gulf].      And  Cush   begat    Nimrod    [we  will  rebel]  :    he 

9  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  [he  became]  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord';  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  [is he]  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

10  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  [Babylon,  see  ch.  xi.  9],  and  Erech   [Orcboe], 

1 1  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  [Ktesiphon],  in  the  land  of  Sliinar  [Babylonia].  Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur*  [Assyrians],  and  builded  Nineveh  [city  ofNinns],  and  the  city  Rehoboth 

12  [city  markets],  and    Calah    [Kelach  and  Chalach;  completion],  And    Resen    [bridl?]  between    Nine- 

13  veh  and  Calah;  the  same  is  a  great  city.     And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim  [Berbers?  Maunta. 

nian  races],  and   Anamim  [inhabitants  of  the  Delta],  and    Leliabim   [Libyans  of  Egypt],  and    Naph- 

14  tuhim  [middle  or  lower  Egyptians],  And  Pathrusim  [upper  Egyptians],  and  Casluhim  [Cholcians], 
out  of  whom  came  Philistim    [emigrants,  new  comers],   and   Capiltorim  [CappadociansJ  Cietans?  . 

15  And    Canaan    begat    Sidon  [sidonians,  fishers]    his    firstborn,    and    Heth    [Hittites,  terror  , 

16  And    the   Jebusite    [jebns,  Jerusalem,  threshing-floor],    and    the    Amorite    [inhabitants  of  the  hills  , 

17  and  the  Girgasite  [clay,  or  marshy  soil].  And  the  Hivite  [paganus?],  and  the  Arkite  [inhabit- 

18  anteofArka,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon],  and  the  Sinite  [in  Sinna,  upon  Lebanon],  And  the  Arvadite 
Arabians  on  the  island  Arados,  north  of  Tripoliii],  and  the  Zemarite  [inhabitants  of  Simyra,  on  the  westem 
foot  of  Lebanon],  and  the  Hamathite   [Hamath,  on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine]  :    and  afterwards 

19  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites 
was  from  Sidon  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar  [city  of  the  Philistines],  unto  Gaza  [city  of  Pbiistines, 
Btronghoid]  ;  as  thou  goest  unto  Sodom  [city  of  burning],  and  Gomorrah  [city  of  the  wood],  and 
Adraah    [in  the  territory  of  Sodom,  Adamah  l],    and    Zeboim   [city  of  gazelles  or  hjenas],    even   untO 

20  Lasha  [on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  earth  cleft] .  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their  £imi' 
lies,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations. 

8.  The  Shemitea  (vers.  21-31). 

21  Unto  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber  [on  the  other  side],  the  brother 

of  Japheth  the  elder    [Lange,  more  correctly,  translates,  eider  brother  of  Japteth],  even  to   him  were 

22  children  born.     The  children  of  Shem ;  Elam  [Eiymeeans,  Persians],  and  Asshur  [Assyriaiu], 
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and    Arphaxad    [ArrapachlHs,  in  Northern  Assyria,  fortress,  or  territory  of  the  Chaldaans],    and     LuC 

23  [LydL-ins  in  Asia  Minor],  and  Aram  [Aramaeans  in  Syna,  highlaniiersl  And  the  children  of  A  ram  , 
Uz    [Aisites?  native  country  of  Job],   and    Hul    [Celo-Syria],    and    Gether    [Arabians],    and    Wash 

24  [Meshcg,  Syrians].     And  Arphaxad  begat  Salah  [sent  forth]  ;  and  Salah  begat  Eber  [ii-om  th« 

25  other  side,  emigrant,  pilgrim].  And  unto  Eber  were  bom  two  sons :  the  name  of  the  oue  was 
Peleg  [division];   for  in.  his  days  was  the  earth  divided;    and  his  brother's  name  v/a* 

26  Joktan  [diminished;  by  the  Arabians  called  Kachtan,  ancestor  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes].  And  JoktaU 
begat  Almodad  [measured],  and  Sheleph  [Salaponians,  old  Arabian  tribe  ofYemen.drawem  of  the  sword], 
and  llazarmaveth  [lladramath,  in  S.  E.  Arabia,  court  of  death],    and  Jerah  [worshipper  of  the  raotn,  on 

27  the  Red  Sea],  and  Hadoram  [Atramitea,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia],  and  Uzal  [Sanae,  a  city  in  Yemen], 

28  and  Diklah  [a  district  in  Arabia,  place  of  palm-trees],  And  Obal  [in  Arabia,  stripped  of  leaves],  and 
Abimael    [in  Arabia,  father  of  Mael,  the  Minjeans:],  and    Sheba    [Sabseaiis,  with  their  capital  city,  Sabe], 

29  And  Ophir  [in  Arabia,  probably  on  the  Persian  Gulf],  and  Havilah  [probably  Chaulan,  a  district  between 
Sanae  and  Mecca,  or  the  Chaulotffi,  on  the  border  of  stony  Arabia],  and  Jobab  :   all  these  were   SOns    of 

30  Joktan.  And  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  [according  to  Oesenius,  Mesene,  on  the  Pernaa 
Gulf],  as  thou   goest  unto   Sephar   [Himyanc  royal  city  in  the  Indian  Sea,  Zhafar],  a  mOUnt  of  thf 

31  east.     These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  theii  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands, 

32  after  their  nations.  These  are  the  famihes  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  generationa 
[genealogies],  in  their  nations :  and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after 
the  flood. 

['  Ver.  3. — "'^i ,  Gomer  (O  M  R).  These  radical  letters  are  found  extensively  combined  in  the  hWory  and  geograpbj 
of  Europe ;  as  though  some  ear'v,  rovinz  people  had  left  the  mark  of  their  name  from  the  Pontus,  or  Black  Sea,  to  Ire- 
land :  OMR.,  KMR.,  KyM5leRii(Cymmeriffn»),  by  metathesis,  K  H  M.,  CKiMea,  G  R  M.,  3ermani,  CvMRI, 
Cymri,  Cimbri,  Cumbri,  Cumberland,  Humberland,  Northumberland,  Cambria,  etc.  Tbey  may  not  be  all  etymologically 
connected,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  they  were  left  by  the  same  old  people,  ever  dnven  on  Westward  by  suc- 
cessive waves  of  migration.  T32  w'X ,  Ashkenaz,  by  metathesis  t:'^*~X  ,  Aksenag,  Axenas,  may  be  the  old  name  for  tha 
Black  Sea,  or  the  country  lyine'npon  it.  The  Greeks  culieil  it  attvov,  for  which  they  accordingly  found  a  meaning  in 
their  own  language — the  inhofpiUrhU—afierwHTds  euphemized  to  eufeii-o^— the  Euxine.— T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  4. — 1'^,  Jioan,  Javan,  Iwan,  Itn,    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  Greece.    Compare  Joel  iv.  6;  Ezek. 

xxvii.  13  ;  Dan.  >'iii  21.    It  is  the  name  or  patrial  epithet  of  Greece  in  the  cognate  languages,  as  given  to  it  in  historical 

-Of  ' I r    * 

terms :  Syriac,  (.^a.^ ,  Chald.  "'31^ ,  Arab.     ..L}«-)  ,  and  also  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  when  they  would  present 

the  name  in  its  old.  Oriental  form ;  as  in  the  Persse  of  .il^hylus,  when  the  mother  of  Xerxes  is  made  to  call  them 
laoKTC,  and  their  land  yrfv  loonuc  (line  175),  and  in  another  place,  563,  Jtd  8*  'lanmov  x^P"^-  ^**  also,  Hf.roo.,  i.  56,  58. 
n  w'by  ,  'EAAas.    C"jnT  ,  in  some  Hebrew  copies  O'^JlH ,  which  the  LXX  read,  and  rendered  Pojtoi. — T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  5. — ^T^E2,  were  parted.  Maimonides  says  this  term  was  applied  to  the  Japhethites  because  of  their  £u 
roving,  wliich  parted  them  from  each  other  in  separate  isles  and  coast." ;  whereas  it  is  not  said  of  Ham's  descendanti^ 
because  they  were  near  to  each  other,  formirc  dense  and  contiguous  populations. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  6.— C^S^  .  This  dual  name  has  been  supposed  to  denote  the  political  division  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
I*  would  seem  more  likely  to  have  a  ereographical  significance  :  The  Jfnrrtnoit — the  two  narrows,  or  the  double  narrows — 
the  stniits.  What  could  be  more  desciiptive  of  this  long  and  very  narrow  strip  of  territory,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  averaging  only  a  dozen  or  so  in  breadth.  It  is  strange  th  it  Rosenmiiller  should 
say  of  this  name,  that  it  is  U'icertain  whether  it  is  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  It  is  purely  Hebrew,  and  no  other  proper  name 
in  the  language  ever  had  a  clearer  si^ificance.  This  appearance  of  extreme  narrowness,  with  mountains  or  deserts  on 
each  side,  must  have  sug:»ested  itself  at  the  ear^iei^t  date,  whereas,  the  other  idea  must  have  had  a  later  oiigin.  The  son 
of  Ham.  who  first  settled  Egypt  with  his  children,  must  have  been  at  once  struck  with  this  territorial  peculiarity,  so 
different  from  anythmir  in  the'  Northern  or  Eastern  regions,  whence  he  came.  The  name  which  he  gave  to  it  afterwards 
came  back  to  him  as  its  settler  and  proprietor.  There  is  re.ason  to  suppose  that  Miter-iim  was  not  hi.s  earliest  name.  H 
was  rather  a  territorial  designation,  afterwards  genealogically  and  historically  adopted.  The  origi  al  name  of  this  first 
•ettler  may  have  been  Qupt,  Copt,  or  Cuphl,  from  which  came  the  other  popular  designation,  Ai-yxrrr-ot,  Egypt. — T.  I..1 

[•  Ver.  9.—"  Mighty  hunter  (whether  of  men  or  beasts)  n"in^  ""SSb  be/ore  the  LordV  to  express  his  notoriety  for 
boldness  and  wickedness,  as  something  ever  before  the  divine  presence  ;  so  bad,  that  God  could  no*,  take  his  eyes  from  it 
Compare  with  it  Gen.  vi.  10,  the  whole  eaith  corrupt,  C^H'SS   ''lEb  , — T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  11.— "iilCX  Xa*  .  In  support  of  the  view  that  I^ITX  here  denotes  the  p^ace  whither,  instead  of  being  th« 
lidy«c<of  the  verb  XS^,  Maimonides  refers  to  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  5,  n;^S?  iryl  l^X  "ISO  XS^l .  "and  it  went  on 
(tc.  Haaar-addar,  and  passed  over  (to)  Azmonah  ;"  also  to  Numb.  xxi.  33,  "'J'tlX  "J'Tan  TjbTa  ys  XS''1 ,  "  And  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  went  out  (to)  Edrei ; "  in  neither  of  which  cases  is  there  a  prepoeitionl  He^rafera  alsc  tc  Uicah  t.  3k 
vhere  "  Asshur  and  the  land  of  Nimrod"  are  mentioned  together.— T.  L.) 

OEIfERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  i  n.  287 ;  also  the  notes  in  Dklitzsch  n  629  Sm 
TABLE,  OR  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TREE  OF  ^i,^  1\  T-^^lll  d  kT  J°/'^^"^»5"'  P"  o^^-  »« 
THE  NATIONS.  ^"^  ^°®  articles,  Babel,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Meso- 

I  potaraia,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopedia.     Latard'i 

1.    The  Literature.- ^ee  Matthew,  p.   19;    the  |  account    of    "Excavations    at    Nineveh,"    togethoi 

present  work,  p.  119;  Kprtz:  "History  of  the  Old  :  with  the  "Description  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldsean 

Testament,"  p.  88;  Kxobel,  p.  107;  KxiL,  p.  108;    Christians  in  Kurdistan,  and  to  the  Jezidi  or  Wor- 

a  fuil  and  w>ila-T»nged  survey  see  in  Delitzsch,  [shippers  of  Satan."   German  of  Meisauer,  Leipsia 
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1862.  Here  belong  also  the  "  Ethnographical 
Works,  or  the  National  Characteristics,"  etc :  Laza- 
rus and  Steinthal.  "  Journal  of  Popular  Psycho- 
logy." Berlin  :  Dumler,  1859.  Berghaus,  Fried  rich 
von  Raumer,  Vorlander,  and  otheis. 

2.  The  basis  of  the  genealogical  table.  Accord- 
ing to  Havemik  and  Keil,  this  document  was  ground- 
ed on  very  old  tradition,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  According  to  Knobel,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  nations  that  is  represented  in  it,  had  its 
origin,  in  great  part,  in  the  connection  of  the  He- 
brews with  the  Phoenician  Canaanites.  Delitzsch 
assigns  its  composition  to  the  days  of  Joshua.  The 
eigns  of  a  high  antiquity  for  this  table  present  thern- 
Belves  unmistakably  in  its  ground  features.  There 
belong  here:  1.  The  small  development  of  the  Ja- 
phethan  line ;  on  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
they  were  the  people  with  whom  the  Phoenicians 
maintained  the  most  special  intercourse ;  2.  the  posi- 
tion of  the  .Ethiopians  at  the  head  of  the  Hamites, 
the  historical  notices  of  Nimrod,  as  also  the  sup|)osi- 
tion  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  then  existing ; 
S.  the  discontinuance  of  the  Jewish  line  with  Peleg, 
as  well  as  the  accurate  familiarity  with  the  branch- 
ing of  the  Arabian  Joktanites,  who  have  as  much 
epace  assigned  to  them  alone  as  to  all  the  Japheth- 
ites,  when  for  the  commercial  Phoenicians  they  would 
be  of  least  significance.  The  table  indicates  various 
circles  of  tradition — more  universal  and  more  spe- 
cial. The  Japhethan  groups  appear  least  developed. 
Besides  the  seven  sons,  the  grandchildren  of  Japheth 
are  given  only  in  the  descendants  of  Gomer  and  Ja- 
van,  in  the  people  of  anterior  Asia,  and  in  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Magog,  Madai,  Thubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras  are 
carried  no  farther.  The  table  certifies  a  very  copious 
tradition  of  the  Hamites.  First,  there  are  mentioned 
the  four  sons  of  Ham,  then  five  sons  of  his  firstborn, 
Cush,  then  the  two  sons  of  Raamah,  the  fourth  son  of 
Cush.  These  two  are,  therefore,  great-grandchildren 
of  Ham.  Nimrod  is  next  presented  as  a  specially 
prominent  son  of  Cush.  Then  follows  the  second  son 
of  Ham,  Mizraim,  with  six  sons.  The  sixth,  Caslu- 
him,  is  again  presented  in  the  mention  of  the  Philis- 
tim  and  Caphtorim,  who  are,  therefore,  also  greiit- 
grandchildren  of  Ham.  Phut,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham, 
is  the  only  one  who  is  carried  no  farther.  The  fifth, 
Canaan,  appears  with  eleven  eons ;  namely,  Sidon, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  heads  of  the 
other  Canaanitish  tribes.  Shem,  finally,  has  five 
sons,  of  whom,  again,  Elam,  Asshur,  and  Lud,  are 
no  farther  developed.  The  line  of  his  son,  Aram, 
appears  in  four  sons,  grandchildren  of  Shem.  Of  the 
sons  of  Shem,  Arphaxad  is  treated  as  most  important. 
The  line  goes  from  Shem  through  Arphaxad  and  Sa- 
lah,  even  to  the  great-grandchild,  Eber.  Eber  forms 
the  most  important  point  of  connection  in  the  Shemi- 
ticline.  With  his  son  Peleg  the  earth  is  divided  ;  that 
is,  there  is  formed  the  strong  monotheistic,  Abra- 
bamic  line,  in  contrast  with  the  line  of  his  brother 
Joktan  and  the  Arabian  Joktanites.  Joktan  is  devel- 
oped in  thirteen  sons,  great-grandchildren  of  Shem. 

From  this  survey  it  appears :  1.  That  the  table 
has  a  clear  and  full  view  of  the  three  ground-types 
or  points  of  departure  of  the  Noachian  humanity — 
6hem,  Ham,  Japheth.  It  however,  inverts  tlie  order 
of  tlie  names,  because  Shem,  as  the  ancestor  of  the 

rple  of  the  promise,  is  the  peculiur  point  of  aim 
the  representation.  Japheth,  however,  comes 
fiist,  because,  since  the  history  of  Israel  stands  in 
Dearest  reciprocal  connection  with  that  of  the  Ham- 


ites, the  Japhethites  in  this  respect  take  i\\f  back 
ground.  2.  The  table  has,  in  like  manner,  a  cleai 
view  of  the  nearest  descendants  of  the  three  soni 
of  Noah,  of  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth,  of  the  foui 
sons  of  Ham,  and  the  five  sons  of  Shem.  It  pre 
sents  us,  therefore,  the  sixteen  ground-forms  of  com- 
mencing national  formations.  3.  In  the  case  of  fiv« 
sons  of  Japheth,  one  son  of  Ham,  and  three  sons  of 
Shem,  the  genealogy  is  not  carried  beyond  the  grand- 
children. 4.  In  respect  to  the  Japhethites,  it  doei 
not,  generally,  go  beyond  the  grandchildren  ;  among 
the  Hamites  it  passes  through  the  grandchild, 
Raamah,  to  the  great-grandchildren  ;  so,  likewise, 
through  the  grandchildren,  the  Casluhim  ;  among 
the  Shemites,  through  Arphaxad,  it  proceeds  to  the 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  these,  through  the 
great-great-grandchild,  Joktan,  are  carried  one  step 
farther.  5.  The  tablo  occupies  itself  least  with  the 
Japhethans ;  beyond  the  Medes,  the  people  of  Mid 
die  Asia  and  the  eastern  nations  generally  come  u< 
farther  into  the  account.  It  appears,  however,  tt 
have  little  familiarity  with  the  Phoenicians  proper 
since  it  only  makes  mention  of  Sidon,  whilst  it  ex- 
hibits a  full  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptians,  with  tht 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  with  the  Arabian  tribes. 
In  this  peculiar  form  of  the  table  lies  the  murk  of  itf. 
very  high  antiquity.  6.  It  contains  three  fundamen- 
tal geographical  outlines,  one  political,  and  besides 
this,  an  important  theocratic-ethnojrraphic  notice. 
Geographical :  1.  The  mention  of  the  spreading  of 
the  Javanites  (lonians)  over  the  isles  and  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  2.  the  spreadng  of  the  Canaan- 
ites in  Canaan  ;  3.  the  extension  of  the  Joktanites  in 
Arabia.  Political:  The  first  founding  of  cities  (oi 
states)  by  Nimrod.  ITieocratic:  The  division  of  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Peleg,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham. 
Kurtz  recommends  the  following  as  fundamental 
positions  in  deciding  on  the  names  in  the  ethnologi- 
cal table:  1.  The  names  denote,  for  the  mo>t  part, 
groups  of  people,  whose  name  is  carried  back  to  the 
ancestor ;  the  race,  together  with  the  ancestor,  form- 
ing one  united  conception.  2.  Moreover,  the  one 
designation  for  a  land  and  its  inhabitants,  must  not 
be  misapprehended  ;  for  example,  the  names  Ca- 
naan, Aram,  etc.,  pass  over  from  the  land  to  the 
people,  and  then  from  the  people  to  the  ancestor. 
3.  In  general,  the  table  proceeds  from  the  status  in 
quo  of  the  present,  solving  tlic  problem  of  national 
origin  formally  in  the  way  of  evolution  (unity  for 
multiplicity),  but  materially  in  the  way  of  reduction, 
in  tliat  it  carries  back  to  unity  the  nations  that  lie 
within  the  horizon  of  the  conceiving  beholder.  The 
last  position,  however,  hardly  holds  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  himself;  just  as  little  can  it  be  ap[)l'ed  to  the 
genealogies  of  the  Shemitic  branching.  In  regard, 
then,  to  the  sources  of  the  table,  Kurtz  also  remarks : 
"together  with  Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch,  we  re- 
gard the  sources  of  this  ethnological  table  to  lave 
been  the  patriarchal  traditions,  enri(hed  b;  the 
knowledge  of  the  nations  that  had  reached  the  Isra- 
elites through  the  Egyptians.  Hengstenberg  had 
already  begun  to  make  avdlable,  in  proof  of  thii 
origin,  the  knowledge  of  the  peoples  that  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  In  assigninf 
its  composition  (as  a  constituent  element  of  Genes  8) 
to  about  the  year  1000  b.  c,  Knobel  must  natnnilly 
regard  the  ethnological  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician? 
as  its  true  source."  On  the  significance  of  the  table, 
the  same  writer  (Kurtz)  remarks:  "Now  that  the 
sacred  history  is  about  to  leave  the  nations  to  gc 
their  own   way,   the  preservation  of  their  uaiuef 
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indicates,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  not  I 
whoLy  lost  to  it,  and  that  they  are  not  forgotten  in  i 
the  counsel  of  everlnsting  love.  Its  interest  for  ! 
the  Old  Testament  history  consists  particularly  in  j 
this,  that  it  presents  so  completely  the  geneaiogi-  ] 
cal  position  which  Israel  holds  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  is,  moreover,  like  the  primitire  history 
everywhere,  in  direct  conti-ast  with  the  phiiosophemes 
and  myths  of  the  heathen."  In  relation  to  the  idea, 
that  henceforth  the  nations  are  to  be  suffered  to  go 
tfieii  -jwu  way,  Keil  reminds  us  of  Acts  liv.  16  ;  in 
rtlation  to  the  prospect  of  their  restoration,  he  de- 
scribes the  ethnological  table  as  a  preparation  for 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  which  is  to  go  forth  from 
the  promised  race  over  all  the  races  of  the  earth  (ch. 
xii.  23).  For  the  historicalness  of  the  ethnological 
table,  Keil  presents  the  following  arguments :  1.  That 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  superiority  claimed  for  the 
Shemites ;  2.  no  trace  of  any  design  to  fill  up  any 
historical  gaps  by  conjecture  or  poetic  invention. 
This  is  seen  in  the  great  differences  in  the  narration 
as  respects  the  individtuil  sous  of  Xoah  ;  in  one  case, 
there  is  mention  made  only  to  the  second ;  then 
again  to  the  third  and  fourth  member ;  of  many  the 
ancestors  are  particularly  mentioned  ;  whilst  in  other 
cases  the  national  distinctions  alone  are  specified; 
so  that  in  respect  to  many  names  we  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  it  is  the  people  or  the  ancestor  that 
is  meant  to  be  denoted  ;  and  this  is  especially  so  be- 
cause, by  reason  generally  of  the  scantiness  and  un- 
reliability of  ancient  accounts  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  other  sources  concerning  the  origin  and 
commencements  of  the  nations,  many  names  caimot 
be  satisfactorily  determined  as  to  what  people  they 
really  belong. 

Against  the  certainty  of  this  ethnological  table, 
there  have  been  made  to  bear  the  facts  of  linguistic 
affinity.  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Canaanites  are  as- 
agned  to  Ham,  but  their  language  is  Shemitic.  Tuch 
ascribes  this  position  of  the  people  aforesaid  among 
the  Hamites  to  the  Jewish  natioiial  hatred,  and  would 
r^ard  it  as  false.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  their 
national  hatred,  never  denied  their  kinsmanship  with 
the  Edouiites  and  others.  Knobel  solves  the  philo- 
l<^cal  problem  by  the  supposition  that  the  Canaan- 
ites who  migrated  to  that  country  might  have  re- 
ceived the  Shemitic  language  from  Shemites  who 
hud  previously  settled  there.  Add  to  this  that  the 
affinity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  with  the 
Hamitic  nations  of  the  south  seems  to  be  establish- 
ed (KcRTZ,  p.  90 ;  Kaclex,  p.  235).  As  to  what 
concerns  the  Elamites  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must 
distinguish  them  from  the  eastern  Japhethic  Per- 
sians. Besides  these  philol(^cal  difficulties,  there 
has  been  set  in  opposition  to  the  ethnological  table 
the  hypothesis  of  autochthonic  human  races.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this.  And  again,  say  some, 
how,  in  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  from  Xoah 
till  the  Patriarehal  time,  could  such  a  formation  of 
races  have  been  completed  ?  On  that  we  would  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  the  American  and  Ma- 
layan rac  8  have  only  been  known  since  the  time  of 
modem  voyages  of  discovery.  The  Mongolian  race, 
too,  does  not  come  into  the  account  in  the  patriarchal 
age.  There  Ls,  therefore,  only  the  contrast  between 
the  Cau&isiiin  and  the  Mt)  iopic.  For  the  clearing 
up  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  sufficient  to  note :  1.  The 
extraordinary  difference,  which,  in  the  history  of 
Koah,  immediately  ensued  between  Sh^m  .ind  Ja- 
pheth  on  the  one  side,  and  Han  on  the  otner ;  2.  the 


progressive  specializing  of  the  Hamitic  tvpe  in  cou 
nection  with  the  Hamitic  spiritual  tendency  toward" 
its  passional  and  the  sensual ;  3.  the  change  that  tool 
place  in  the  Hamitic  type  in  its  original  yielding  con 
formity  to  the  effect  of  a  southern  climate.  Th« 
Hamitic  type  bad,  moreover,  its  universal  sphere  &i 
the  .£thiopic  race;  this  constituted  its  developed 
ground-form,  whilst  single  branches,  on  the  otbet 
hand,  through  a  pn^ress  of  eimobling,  might  make 
an  approach  to  the  Caucasian  cultivation.*  Thai 
Shem  and  Japheth,  however,  in  their  nobler  tenden 
cy,  should  unite  in  one  Caucasian  form,  is  not  to  b« 
wondered  at  The  great  difference  between  the 
Shemitic  type  and  the  Japhethan,  as  existing  withii. 
the  Caucasian,  is,  notwithstanding,  fully  acknowl- 
edged. Since,  however,  the  Shemitic  type  in  its  no- 
bler branches,  may  make  transitions  to  the  Cauca- 
sian ;  so  also  may  separations  from  the  Japhethic 
and  Shemitic  form,  perhaps,  the  Mongolian  and  the 
American  races,  in  consequence  of  a  common  ten- 
dency (see  Kurtz,  p.  80.  "  The  Direction  of  th« 
Xoachidae.") 

There  have  also  been  objected  to  the  table 
chronological  difficulties  ;  in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  mid- 
dle point  for  the  assumption  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
chronology.    According  lo  Bunsen,  the  time  before 


*  lOaaauian  CuUivatum.  Cancagns,  or  Caacstsia,  de- 
notes, geographically,  the  region  between  the  Black  and 
Casinan  Seas.  EthiioIogicaUy,  no  term  is  more  indefinite. 
If  we  take  it  of  the  territory  above  indicated,  it  mav  be  truly 
said,  that  its  inhabitants  weie,  at  this  early  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  lowest  in  the  human  scale.  Where  it  wae 
not  afiaroi  epi|»ua,as  described  by  ^schylos,  it  was  oocopied 
by  tribes  proverbi:U  for  their  barbarism.  "  The  saraKe  Can- 
casus  "  (iwap0pmwot,  arcps-qf )  beoomes  a  name  for  all  that  was 
most  rude  and  ferocious.  See  the  accooi^t  given  by  Herodo- 
tus of  the  wretched  hordes  that  then  lived  the  lowest  n<v 
madic  life  between  these  two  seas,  aw  vXrn  iypirii  ^mottb, 
deriving  their  sustenance  from  the  wUJ  products  of  the  Sor- 
est, painting  themselves  with  the  figures  of  «Tiimi»i«i,  and 
living  Uke  them,  in  ways  so  gross,  that  Raw  inson  and  othen 
omit  the  passage  in  their  tnuislatians, — iiifii'  re  roiimr  tm» 
iw4p>irtur  fifax  e/i^oHa  carsvcp  Tottn  rpofiarxHOXm  HcBOD. 
L  203.  To  say  that  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  as 
the  Hamites  in  general,  or  any  angle  branchi-s  of  thiem, 
"through  an  enoobling  (durcft  Veredelung)  might  make  am 
approacii  to  the  Caucasian  culture,"  that  is,  be  raised  higher 
in  the  scale  ol  avilixation,  would  be  very  much  like  ascrib- 
ing a  gjmilar  elevating  influence  to  the  Finns  and  the  I^>> 
landers,  as  exercised  upon  the  French  and  English.  The 
savage,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  was  not  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  mankind ;  but  the  eariiest  ^ipeaiance  of 
it  as  a  degeneracy,  as  a  loss  of  the  ftiwriT  wrii.  of  spiritual 
superiority,  and  a  tendency  to  the  wilder  "»'«"^i  state,  pre- 
sented itself  in  this  very  region.  The  inhabitants  have 
shown  the  same  ever  sinc<.-.  Ko  part  of  the  earth,  geograph- 
ically known,  has  had  ess  of  a  history,  or  been  lessconn^;^ 
ed  with  history  (if  that  is  a  criterion  of  ethnological  rank) 
than  this  boasted  Caucasia,  or  Circaseia.  The  Kaimtu',  ana 
other  Tartar  tribes  that  even  now  roam  its  wilds,  thoiu^ 
perhaps  poweaoing  a  more  comely  personal  appearance,  Vk» 
the  wild  horses  of  the  same  region,  are  i  lienor  in  dviliaa-' 
tion,  and  in  some  kinds  of  literary  culture,  to  the  rnhabitaata 
of  Bomon  and  other  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  wbieh 
the  o  d  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  human^nev  has  aot  wholly 
gone  out,  or  has  been  kept  alive  throu^  Af»>^n  hi<inj<ii^. 
The  sons  of  Japheth,  who  went  north,  were  the  e>trli^!t  of 
the  human  race  to  become  wholly  savage,  and  tie  lo:  gest 
to  continue  such,  until  mtt,  at  a  much  later  day,  by  tin 
Southern  and  Mediterranean  streams  of  civilisation  carry- 
ing with  it  the  Christian  cuUum.  Even  the  Javanites,  th« 
Greeks— not  the  earliest  Pelasgi,  merrly,  but  the  later  lleW 
lenes  and  Dorians — were,  for  a  long  time,  the  Barbarian^ 
ia  oompart:d  with  the  I^|[yptians  and  the  Phoenicians.  Sea 
how  Homer  everywhere  speaks  of  these  older  and  more  exr^ 
ilized  peoples,  as'oompoied  with  his  own  ooontrvmen.  Th« 
andeat  stream  of  light  has  rnue  turned  northward,  as  it 
may  again  be  deflected  to  the  south ;  but  all  the  b.iasting 
about  Caucasia:  i  supremacy  is  in  the  face  of  historv.  It  is  ■ 
carrying  of  the  most  modem  ideas,  and  the  most  irrationa' 
of  niodem  prejudices,  into  our  estimate  of  the  ancient  world 
or  of  the  huLion  race,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  iV 
eiistenc*— T.  !&] 
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Christ  must  be  reckoned  at  20,000  years, — namely, 
to  the  flood,  10,000,  and  from  the  flood  to  Abraham, 
7,000  (see,  on  the  contrary,  Dklitzsch,  p.  291). 
Taking  these  20,000  years,  the  ante-Christian  human- 
ity loses  itself  in  a  Thohu  Vabohu  running  through 
many  thousand  years  of  an  unhistorical,  beastly  ex- 
istence, wherein  the  human  spirit  fails  to  find  any 
recognition  of  its  nobility. 

Delitzsch,  in  his  admirable  section  on  the  ethno- 
logical table,  remarks,  p  '286 :  "  The  line  of  the 
promise  with  its  chosen  race,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  confusion  of  the  Gentiles ;  such  is  the  aim 
of  this  great  genealogical  chart,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  it  is  constructed.  It  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Israel,  that  it  is  to  embrace  all  na- 
tions as  partakers  of  a  like  salvation  in  a  participa- 
tion of  hope  and  love, — an  idea  unheard  of  in  all 
antiquity  beside.*  The  whole  ancient  woild  has 
nothing  to  show  of  like  universality  with  this  table. 
The  earth-describing  sections  of  the  Epic  poems  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  some  of  the  Puranas,  go  greatly 
astray,  even  in  respect  to  India,  whilst  the  nearest 
lands  are  lost  in  the  wild  and  monstrous  account  that 
is  given  of  them.  Their  system  of  the  seven  world 
islands  {dvipaa)  that  lay  around  the  Meru,  seems  oc- 
cupied with  the  worlds  of  gods  and  genii  rather  than 
with  the  world  of  man.  (Lassen,  in  the  "  Journal  of 
Oriental  Knowledge,"  i.  p.  341 ;  Wilson,  T/ie  Vishnu 
Furana).  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  so  unique 
a  derivation  of  the  national  masses,  or  so  universal 
a  survey  of  the  national  connections.  A  tinge  of 
hopeful  green  winds  througli  the  arid  desert  of  this 
ethnological  register.  It  presents  in  perspective  the 
prospect  that  these  far-sundered  ways  of  the  nations 
shall,  at  the  last,  come  together  at  the  goal  which 
Jehovah  has  marked.  Therefore  does  Baumgarten 
complete  the  saying  of  Johannes  von  Miiller,  "  that 
history  has  its  beginning  in  this  ethnological  table," 
with  a  second  equally  true,  "that  in  it  also,  as 
Its  closing  limit,  shall  history  find  its  end."  We 
may  undervalue  this  table  if  we  oveilook  the  fact 
that,  in  its  actual  historical  and  ethnological  ground- 
features  it  presents,  symbolically,  a  universiil  image 
of  the  one  humanity  in  its  genealogical  divisions. 
We  may  overvalue  it,  or  rather,  set  a  false  value 
upon  it,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  back  to  it,  with 
full  confidence,  all  the  known  nations  now  upon  the 
earth.  Even  the  number  70,  as  the  universal  sym- 
bol of  national  existences,  can  only  be  deduced  from 
it  by  an  artificial  method ;  as,  for  example,  in  De- 
litzsch, p.  289.  It  is  only  in  the  symbohcal  sense 
that  the  catalogue  may  be  regarded  as  amounting  to 
this  number. 

Neither  can  we  derive  this  subdividing  the  na- 
tions to  such  a  multiplic'ty  of  national  life,  from  the 
confusion  of  languages  at  Babel.  The  natural  sub- 
division of  the  people  has  something  of  an  ideal 
aspect ;  tlie  increased  impulse  given  to  it  at  Babel 
haid  its  origin  in  sin.     We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a 


•  [The  most  secluded  people  in  ancient  times,  the  only 
ene  possessing,  and  carrymp  with  them  in  their  history,  a 
world-idea,  and  this  dating  from  the  verj[  earliest  penoid ! 
beo  Gen.  xxviii.  14,  and  stiU  earlier,  Gen.  iii.  15 :  "  In  thee 
md  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
This  certainly  presents  the  Jewish  nation  in  a  most  remark- 
able light,  dumanding  the  attention  of  all  who  talk  about 
the  philosophy  of  histoiv,  and  especially  of  those  who  are 
fdiid  of  describing  the  Ofd  Testament  as  presenting  an  out- 
ward, nari'ew,  ai  d  exclusive  economy.  How  universal  the 
influence  of  Grecian  culture  and  Roman  conquest,  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  had  what  may  be  called  a  world-idea,  or  any- 
thing like  the  Messianic  conception.— T.  Ii.] 


strong  proof  of  the  canonical  intuition  that  tim 
ethnological  table  precedes  instead  of  following  th« 
history  of  the  tower-building.  Kurtz  treats  the  his- 
tory of  Babel  as  earlier  than  that  of  the  register;  an( 
Keil,  too,  would  seem  inclined  to  identify  the  diversitj 
of  the  nations  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  (p.  107). 
After  these  general  remarks,  we  will  confine  oui^ 
selves  to  the  most  necessary  particulars. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  2-5. — TTie  Japhethitea. — Oomer.— Th« 
Cinibri,  as  well  as  the  Cumry  or  Ci/mry  in  Walea 
and  in  Bretagnc,  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  relatiou 
with  the  Cimmerians.  They  represent  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  Japhethan  territory. — Magog 
appears  to  represent  the  whole  northeast,  as  the 
Scythians,  in  the  most  general  way,  denote  the  cycle 
of  the  northeastern  nations.  "  The  Sarmatians,  for 
the  most  part,  lie  to  the  west.  The  chief  people  in 
the  army  of  Gog,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  1,  ia 
'iJii"!,  that  is  the  Rossi,  or  Russians,"  Knobel. 
— Madai;  the  Medes,  who  inhabit  the  south  und 
Southwest. — Javan,  belonging  to  the  south,  the 
Graeco-Italian  family  of  nations. — Thubal  and  Me- 
shech  as  well  as  Thogarma,  inhabiting  the  middle 
tracts:  Iberians,  or  Georgians,  Armenians,  Pontus, 
the  districts  of  Asia  Minor  generally. — Gomer'a 
Sons:  Ashkenaz  is  referred  to  the  Germans,  by 
others  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Asiones.  Ashkenaz  is  ex- 
plained by  Knobel  as  denoting  the  race  of  Asen. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  Germanic  Mannus  was  called 
Iskus,  equivalent  to  Ask,  Ascanios. — Riphat  is  re- 
ferred by  Knobel  to  the  Celts,  by  Josephus  to  the 
Paphlagonians ;  in  which  there  is  no  contradiction, 
since  the  Celts  also  (the  Gauls)  had  a  home  in  A.sia 
(Galatia). — Thogarma. — The  Armenians  to  this  day 
call  themselves  the  House  of  Thorgom  or  Thorko» 
matsi. — Sons  of  Javan ;  Elisa  is  referred  to  Elia 
and  to  the  Jiolians,  Tarshish  to  Tartessus,  and  also 
to  the  Etruscans,  whom,  nevertheless,  Delitzsch  holds 
to  have  been  Shemites ;  Kittim  is  referred  to  the 
Cyprians  and  the  Carians ;  Dodanim  to  the  Darda- 
nians. 

2.  Vers.  6-20.— 7%c  ffamifes.  The  three  first 
sons  of  Ham  settled  in  Northern  Africa.  1.  The 
./Ethiopians  of  the  upper  Nile ;  2.  the  Egyptians  ol 
the  lower  Nile ;  3.  the  Libyans,  west  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  the  east  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Ctishites 
appear  to  have  removed  from  the  high  northeast 
(Cossae),  passing  over  India,  Babylonia,  and  Arabia, 
in  their  course  towards  the  south  ;  for  "  in  these 
lands  the  ancients  recognized  a  dark-colored  people, 
who  were  designated  by  them  as  .Ethiopians,  and 
who  have  since,  in  part,  perished,  whilst  a  few  have 
kept  their  place  to  this  day."  Knobel, — Mizraim. 
— The  name  denotes  narrowing^  enclosing  ;  its  dual 
form  denotes  the  doui)le  Egypt  (upper  and  lower 
Egypt) ;  Af7uirTos  is  probably  from  Kah-ptah,  land 
of  Ptah.  The  old  Egyptian  name  is  Kemi,  Chcmi, 
(with  reference  to  Ham). — Canaan. — Between  th« 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  western  shore  of  Jordan. 
— The  name  Poeni  (Puni),  allied  to  <p6vo^y  blood,  and 
(poiv6s,  blood-red,  denotes  the  Phoenicians  in  theil 
original  Hamitic  color. — Sons  of  Cnsh.  Seba.— 
Meroe,  which,  at  one  time,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  called  Seba. — Chavila. — In  the  Septuagint, 
Ei-jAo..  The  Macrobians  (or  long  living),  .Ethiopians 
of  the  modem  Abyssiniji, — Sabta. — Sabbata,  a  capi- 
tal city  in  Southern  Arabia.     "  To  this  daj  there  ii 
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in  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  a  dark  race  of  men  who 
«re  distinct  from  the  light-colored  Arabians.  So  it 
is  also  in  Oman  on  the  Persian  Gulf."  Knobel. 
— Raamah. — Septuagint:  'Ptyna^  in  Southeastern 
Arabia — Oman.  There,  too,  there  are  obscure  indi- 
cations of  Raamah's  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan. — Sab- 
techa. — Dark -colored  men  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  Caramania. — Aside  from  these, 
Nitnrod  i«  also  made  prominent  as  a  son  of  Cush, 
vers.  8-12.  Knobel  regards  this  section  as  a  Jeho- 
Tistic  interpolation,  and  so  does  Delitzsch.  The 
name  Jehovah,  however,  as  occurring  here,  is  no 
proof  of  such  a  fact ;  it  comes  naturally  out  of  the 
accompanying  thoughts.  The  only  thing  remarka- 
ble is,  that  Nimrod  is  not  named  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  other  sons  of  Cush,  but  that  the  two 
eons  of  Raamah  go  before  him.  It  is,  however,  easy 
enough  to  be  understood,  that  the  narrator  wished 
first  to  dispose  of  this  leaser  reference.*  Interrup- 
tions similar  to  it  are  of  repeated  occurrence  in  the 
table,  as  is  the  case  also  in  other  genealogies  (1  Chr. 
ii.  7 ;  xxiii.  4,  22). — He  'was  a  mighty  hunter. — 
"  The  author  presents  Nimrod  as  the  son  of  Cush, 
putting  him  far  back  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  assigns  him  to  the  .Ethiopian  race.  In  fact,  the 
classical  writers  recognize  ^tlthiopians  in  Babylonia 
in  the  earliest  times.  They  speak,  especially,  of  an 
.Ethiopian  king.  Cepheus,  who  lielongs  to  the  mythi- 
cal time,  and  there  is  mention  of  a  trace  of  the  Ceplie- 
nians  as  existing  to  the  north  of  Babylon."  Knobel. 
In  the  expression,  "  he  began  to  be  a  hero,  or  a 
mighty  one  upon  the  earth,"  there  is  no  occasion  for 
caUing  him  a  '"postdiluvian  Lamech"  (Delitzsch). 
lie  began  the  unfoldmg  of  an  extraordmary  power 
of  will  and  deed,  in  the  fact  mentioned,  that  he  be- 
came a  mighty  hunter  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
Tne  hunting  of  ravenous  beasts  was  in  the  early 
time  a  beneficent  act  for  the  imman  race.  Powerful 
huntsmen  appear  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  a 
fact  which  clearly  proclaims  itself  in  the  myth  of 
Hercules.  And  so  the  expression,  "  Ximrod  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  Jehovah,"  may  mean,  that  he 
was  one  who  broke  the  way  for  the  future  institu- 
tions of  worship  and  culture  which  Jehovah  intend- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  nature. 
There  is  smother  interpretation :  he  was  so  mighty  a 
hunter,  that  even  by  Jehovah,  to  whom,  in  other  re- 
spects, nothing  is  distinguished,  he  was  recognized  as 
such  (Knobel ;  Delitzsch) ;  but  this  seems  to  us  to 
have  little  or  no  meaning.  Keil  holds  fast  to  the 
traditional  interpretation  :  in  defiance  of  Jehovah, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  ths  literal  sense  of 
animal-hunting  in  connection  with  the  tropical  sen.se 
of  hunting  men,  so  that  he  explains  it,  with  Herder, 
as  meaning  an  ensnarer  of  men  by  fraud  and  force. 
Neither  the  expression  itself,  nor  the  proverb :  "  Uke 
Nunrod,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  justifies 
this  view.  By  such  a  proverb,  there  may  be  denoted 
»  praiseworthy,  Herculean  pioneer  of  culture,  as  well 
as  a  blameworthy  and  violeut  despot.  In  truth,  the 
chase  of  the  animals  was,  for  Ximrod,  a  preparatorv 
exercise  for  the  subjugation  of  men.     "  For  him  and 

[♦  Maimoni  des  seems  to  give  a  better  explanation  of  this. 
He  says :  "  These,  Seba  and  HariLih,  «:ere  beads  of  peoples, 
and  the  sons  of  Raamah  became  two  peoples:  but  Ximrod 
did  not  become  a  people  (genealofrieally),  wherefore  the 
Botiptnre saith  amply,  and  'Cash  becat  Ximrod,'  and  not, 
the  'sons  of  Cush  were  Ximrod,  and  "Seba,  af.d  Havilnh.' " 
That  is,  Ximrod  does  not  come  in  the  ethnological  resistor 
•f  peopl'^s,  though  he  L=  mentioned  afterwards  as  a  histori- 
lal  person.  Hi-  applies  the  same  principle  of  interpretation 
m  otiier  similar  cases.  — T.  L.] 


his  companions,  the  chase  was  a  training  for  war,  al 
we  are  told  by  Xenophos  {Kunegete,  C.  i.),  the  oW 
heroes  were  pupils  of  Chiron,  and  so,  ixa^Trrai  Ki'vrf- 
yfalwy,  disciples  of  the  chase."  Delitzsch. — And 
the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  BabeL— • 
KxoBKL :  "  His  first  kingdom  in  contrast  with  hii 
second."  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  expression,  *'  the  beginning."  It  denote* 
rather  the  basis.  In  thus  plaving  the  hero,  Ximroi 
established,  in  the  first  place,  a  kingdom  that  era- 
braced  Babel,  that  is,  Babylon,  Erech,  or  Orccb,  ia 
the  southwest  of  Babylonia,  Akkad  (in  respect  to 
situation  'Akktjttj),  in  a  northern  direction,  and  ir 
the  Northeast,  Calneh,  in  respect  to  territory  corre- 
spending  to  Chalonitis,  or  Ktisiphon,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Tigris.  This  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire transforming  the  patriarchal  clan-goverimienta 
into  one  monarchy  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  hap- 
pening without  force.  The  hunter  becomes  a  subju- 
gator of  men,  in  other  words,  a  conqueror. — Out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur.  [Lange  translates : 
Out  of  that  land  went  he  forth  towards  Asshur.] 
— The  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  many  interpreters 
(Luther,  Calvin)  regard  Asshur  as  the  grammatical 
subject,  and  give  it  the  sense :  Asshur  went  forth 
from  Shinar.  On  the  contrary,  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
los,  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  many  other  authorities, 
(Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  Knobel)  have  rightly  recog- 
nized Ximrod  as  the  subject  Still,  it  does  not  seem 
clear,  when  Knobel  supposes  that  Ximrod  had  lef> 
his  first  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  founding  a  sec 
ond.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  h« 
barely  extended  his  rule  over  an  uninhabited  terri 
tory  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  it.  It  was  rathei 
characteristic  of  Ximrod,  that  he  should  seek  still 
more  strongly  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  occupied 
district  of  Assyiia  by  the  establishment  of  cities. 
The  fii-st  city  was  Xineveh  (at  this  day  the  ruin- 
district  called  X'imrud),  above  the  place  where  the 
Lycus  flows  into  the  Tigris ;  the  second  was  Reho- 
both,  probably  east  of  Xineveh ;  the  third  Calah, 
northward  in  the  district  of  Kalachan,  in  which 
there  is  found  the  place  of  ruins  called  Khorsabad 
the  fourth  was  Resen,  between  Xineveh  smd  Calah 
— ^The  same  is  a  great  city. — Ibe  first  suggested 
sense  would  seem  to  denote  Resen  as  the  great  city, 
or  as  the  greater  city  in  relation  to  the  others  named 
with  it.  On  the  contrary,  remarks  Knobel:  Resei- 
is  nowhere  else  mentioned  as  known  to  antiquity, 
and  could  not  poa.'nbly  have  been  so  distinguished 
a.<?  to  be  called  in  this  short  way  the  prea'  city.  Rath- 
er does  the  expression  denote  the  four  cities  taken 
together,  as  making  Xineveh  in  the  wider  sense,  and 
which,  both  by  Hebrews  and  Assyrians,  was  thus 
briefly  called  the  great  city."  According  to  Ktesias, 
it  had  a  circumference  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia  (twenty-four  leagues),  with  which  there  well 
agrees  the  three  days'  journey  of  Jonah  iii.  .3 :  it  em- 
braced the  quarter  founded  by  Ximrod,  out  of  which 
it  grew  in  the  times  that  followed  X'imrod,  wh.  n  th« 
Assyrian  kings  gradually  combined  the  four  places 
into  one  whole;  thus  the  whole  city  was  named  Xin- 
eveh after  its  most  southern  part.  The  sjicient 
assertions  respecting  the  circuit  of  the  city  are  con- 
firmed  by  the  excavations.  "These  four  ciiies  cor- 
respond, probably,  to  the  extensive  ruins  on  the  east 
of  the  Tigris,  that  have  lately  been  made  known  by 
Layard  and  Botta,  namely,  Xebi-Junus  and  Kujund 
schik,  opposite  Mosul,  Khorsabad,  five  leagues  north. 
!ind  Nimrud,  eight  leagues  north  of  Mosul."  Keil 
See  also  the  note  (p.  1 12j  on  the  agreement  of  Raw 
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linson,  Grote,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  as  opposed  by 
the  conjectures  of  Hitzig  and  Bunsen. — The  sons 
of  Mizraim:  1.  Ludim.  As  distinguished  from 
the  Shemiric  Ludira,  ver.  22 ;  Movers  regards  it  as 
the  old  Berber  race  of  Levatah  that  settled  by  the 
Syrtis, — so  called  after  the  manner  of  other  collect- 
ive names  of  the  Mauritanian  races.  According  to 
Knobel  it  was  the  Shemitic  Ludim,  who,  after  the 
Egyptian  invasion,  were  called  Hyksos.  This  is  in 
the  fnce  of  the  text.  2.  Anamim.  This  is  referred 
by  Knobel  to  the  Egyptian  Delta.  3.  Lehabim. 
^Egyptian  Libyans,  not  to  be  confounded  with  wis, 
the  Libyans  proper.  4.  Naphtuhim.  According 
to  Knobel,  the  people  of  Phthah,  the  god  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Middle  Egypt;  according  to  Bochart,  it 
agrees  with  li€<pbvs,  that  connects  with  the  northern 
coast-line  of  Egypt.  5.  Pathrusim.  Inhabitants  of 
Pathros,  Meridian  land,  equivalent  to  Upper  Egypt, 
or  Thebais.  6.  Casluhim.  The  Colchians,  "who, 
according  to  Herod.,  ii.  c.  105,  had  their  descent 
from  the  Egyptians."  This  may  probably  be  held 
of  one  branch  of  Mizraim ;  whereas  the  origin  of  the 
Cushites  themselves  would  seem  to  point  back  to 
Colchis  (see  Gen.  ii.). — Out  of  whom  came  Philis- 
tim. — The  name  is  explained  as  meaning  emigrants, 
from  the  ^Ethiopian  word  fallasa.  According  to 
Amos  ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Philistines  went  forth 
from  Caphtor.  We  may  reconcile  botii  these  decla- 
rations, by  supposing  that  the  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlement of  tlie  Philistines  on  the  coast-line  of  Canaan, 
had  been  a  Casluhian  colony,  but  that  this  was  after- 
wards strengthened  by  an  immigration  from  Caphtor, 
and  then  their  territory  enlarged  by  the  dispossession 
of  the  A  vim,  Deut.  ii.  23. — And  Oaphtorim. — By 
old  Jewish  interpreters  these  are  described  as  Cap- 
padocians ;  they  are  regarded  by  Ewald  as  Cretans. 
Both  suppositions  may  agree  in  denoting  the  coui-se 
of  migration  taken  by  the  Caphtorim. — The  sons 
of  Canaan: — "Notwithstanding  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guage, the  Phoenician  Canaanites  arc  here  reckoned 
among  the  Hamitic  nations,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  South.  In  fact,  an- 
cient writers  affirm  that  they  came  from  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  that  is,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the 
Mediterranean.  And  with  this  agrees  the  mythology 
which  makes  the  Phoenician  ancestors,  Agenor  and 
Phoenix,  akin,  partly  to  Belus  in  Babylonia,  find 
partly  with  Egyptus  (Danaus  the  JJthiopian)."  Kno- 
bel 1.  Zidon.  Although  originally  the  name  of  a 
person,  this  does  not  exclude  its  relation  to  the  fa- 
mous city  so  called,  TS,  primarily,  to  lay  nets;  it 
appears,  however,  to  denote  fishing  as  well  as  hunt- 
ing proper.  Sidon  was  the  oldest  city  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 2,  Heth.  This  also  stands  as  the  name  of  a 
person,  whereas  the  designations  of  the  Canaanites 
that  follow  have  the  form  of  national  appellations. 
In  this  position  of  Heth,  together  with  Sidon  the 
first-born,  they  would  appear  to  be  denoted  as  the 
peculiar  point  of  departure  of  the  Canaanitish  life. 
The  Hittites  (Hethites)  on  tlie  hill-land  of  Judah, 
lad  e  specially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  great  original  Ilittite  family 
♦'1  Kings  X.  29;  2  Kings  vii.  6).  The  Kittim  also, 
and  the  Tyrians,  are,  according  to  Knobel,  compre- 
hended in  this  name.  3.  The  Jebusites.  Distin- 
guished as  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Jebus,  Jerusa- 
lem. 4.  The  Amorites.  On  the  hill-land  of  Jndah, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  mightiest  family 
of  the  Canaanites ;  therefore  may  their  name  em- 
brace all  Canaanites  (cha.  xv.  16  ;  xlviii.  22.)   5.  The 


Qirgasitea.  (ch.  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  xxit 

11) ;  their  relation  to  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii.  28 
is  very  uncertain.  6.  Hivites  (or  Hevites)  ii 
Sichem  (ch.  xxxiv.  2),  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  1\  and 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  3).  "  The  five  las! 
sons  of  Canaan  dwelt  nortliward  in  Phoenicia."  Kno 
bel.  The  ArMtes.  Denoted  from  the  city  A.r^\ 
north  of  Sidon.  The  Sinites.  named  from  the  cit) 
Sina,  mentioned  by  Hieronymus,  still  farther  north. 
More  northern  still  the  Zemarites,  named  fiom  the 
city  Simyra  (Sumrah,  by  the  moderns).  Farthest 
north  the  Arvadites  (also  on  tiie  island  Aradus) ; 
on  the  northeast,  the  Hamathites,  name  from  the 
city  Hamath,  still  existing. — And  afterwards  were 
spread  abroad. — This  spreading  extends  from  the 
Phoenician  district  ah)ng  the  coast.  The  Kenites, 
mentioned  ch.  xt.  19-2],  the  Kenezites,  and  the 
Kadmonitcs,  are  regarded  by  Delitzsch  as  people  of 
Hamitic  descent.  So  akso  the  Rephaim,  besides 
whom  there  are  s  ill  farther  named  the  Perezites. 
The  same  thing  may  probably  be  said  of  the  Geshu- 
rim,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.  The  Susim  and 
Emim,  ch.  xiv.,  he  (Delitzsch)  holds  to  be  not  Ca- 
naanites, but  a  people  of  a  later  introduction  (p.  300). 
An  immigration  of  Shemites  must,  in  truth,  have 
preceded  that  of  the  Hamites  into  Canaan. — The 
sons  of  Shem  (vers.  21-31).  The  father  (ances- 
tor) of  aU  the  children  of  Eber. — This  declara- 
tion calls  attention  beforehand  to  the  fact,  tliat  in 
the  sons  of  Eber  the  Shemitic  line  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  separates  again  in  Peleg,  namely, 
from  Joktan  or  his  Arabian  descendants.  1.  dam. 
Elamites,  the  most  easterly  Shemites  who  dwelt  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  at  a  later  day 
they  are  lost,  together  with  their  language,  in  the 
Persians.  2  Asshur.  Assyrians  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  from  thence  extending  towards  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  Their  mother-country  was  a  plain;  hence 
the  name  (from  "illix).  Their  Shemitic  language  also 
underwent  a  change,  and  became  foreign  to  the  He- 
brew. 3.  Arphaxad.  Their  dweUing-place  was  in 
Arrapachitis,  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  from 
which  they  spread  out;  by  Ewald  and  Knobel  it  is 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Chalda)ans,  which 
Keil,  however,  regards  as  uncertain.  4.  Lud.  The 
Lydians  of  Asia  Minor,  related  to  the  Assyrians  (see 
Keil,  p.  114;  by  Knobel  they  are  referred  to  the 
Canaanite  and  Arabian  raees).  5.  Aram.  Aramae- 
ans, in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. — The  sons  Oi 
Aram :  Uz  and  Gether,  probably  Arabians ;  HiJ 
and  Mash,  probably  Syrians. — The  sons  of  Ar- 
phaxad:— The  names  Salah  and  Eber  {sending 
forth  and  passing  over)  denote  the  already  com- 
mencing emigration  of  the  Abrahamic  race.  The 
two  sons  of  Eber  are  called  Peleg  {d'vision)  and  Jok- 
tan {diminished,  small).  With  them  there  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Abrahamic  and  the  Arabian  lines.  Peleg 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  first.  'I'his  is  the  explanation: 
in  this  manner  was  it  that  "  in  his  day  tiie  earth  wai 
divided."  Fabri  interprets  this  expression  of  a  catas- 
trophe that  took  place  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
whose  form  was  then  violently  divided  into  the  later 
continental  relations  (in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Origin 
of  Heathenism,"  1859)  Delitzsch  interprets  it  a> 
referring,  in  general,  to  the  division  of  the  earlier 
population ;  Keil  explains  it  of  the  divisiim  that  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.*     Knobel  refers  the  language  of  the  separa- 

*  [This  would  seem  to  be  tho  interpretation  which  moal 
readily  commends  itself  to  the  plain  reader.  The  di»isioo 
of  the  earth  is  referred  to  as  something  easily  known  fifCB 
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don  of  tne  two  brothers,  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  which 
Joktan  and  hia  song  took  their  way  to  the  south. 
We  find  here  iudicat<»d  the  germ  of  the  facts  by 
which  the  earth,  that  is,  the  population  of  the  earth, 
became  divided  into  Judaism  and  Heathenism.  For 
the  separation  of  Abraham  is  no  immediate  or  sud- 
den event  The  interrupted  emigration  of  Terah  had 
been  previously  prepared  in  Salah  and  Eber ;  fully 
BO  in  Peleg.  Therefore  is  Feleg's  son  called  !|?n . 
friend  of  God.  In  contrast  with  Salah  (the  sent), 
Eber  (the  passing  over),  and  Pel^  (the  separating, 
division),  Serug  denotes  agiin  the  complicated  or  en- 
tangled, Nnhor,  the  panting,  possibly  the  ineffectual 
ttriviiig,  and,  finally,  Terah,  the  loitering,  the  one 
who  tarries  on  the  way.  Then  comes  Abram,  the 
high  father,  with  whom  the  race  of  the  promise  de- 
cdedly  begins.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  taking 
these  names  as  at  the  same  time  historical  and  sym- 
Doliciil. — The  sons  of  Joktan :  In  their  multiphcity 
they  present  a  remarkably  clear  figure  of  the  Arabian 
tribes.  "Thirteen  names,  some  of  which  can  still 
oc  pointed  out  in  places  and  districts  of  Arabia, 
whilst  others  have  not,  as  yet,  been  discovered,  or 
have  been  wholly  eitinguished."  Knobel.  Concern- 
ing their  strife,  and  perhaps,  too,  their  merging  in 
the  Ilamites,  who  were  in  Arabia  before  them,  com- 
pare K.NOBKL.  p.  123  —The  beni  Kahtan,  sons  of 
Joktan,  or  Joktanidae,  form  their  leading  point  of 
view  in  Northern  Yeman.  1.  Almodad.  The  name 
El  Mohdad  is  found  among  the  princes  of  the  Djor- 
hoiiiites,  first  in  Yemen,  and  then  in  Hedjez.  2.  She- 
leph,  the  same  as  SaUf,  the  Salapenians  in  a  district 
of  Yemen.  3.  Hazarmaveth,  the  same  as  Hadra- 
maut  (court  of  death),  in  Southeastern  Arabia,  by 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  so  named  because  of  the  un- 
lealthy  climate.  4.  Jereh.  Sons  of  the  moon,  wor- 
shippers of  the  moon ;  south  from  Chaulan.  5.  Ha- 
ioram.  The  Adramites.  on  the  south  coast  of  Ara- 
oia.  G.  Uzal.  One  with  Sanaa,  a  city  of  Yemen. 
?.  Diklah,  meaumg  the  palm  ;  probably  cultivator 
of  the  palm-tree ;  they  may  be  placed  conjecturally 
in  the  Wady  Nadjran,  abounding  in  dates.  8.  ObaL 
Placed  by   Knobel  with  Gebal  and  the  Gebanites. 

9.  AbimaeL     Father    of    Mael;*    undetermined, 

10.  Sheba.  The  Sabaeans,  a  trading  people  whose 
capital  city  is  Mariaba.  11.  Ophir.  Placed  by 
Knobel  to  the  southwest  of  Arabia,  the  land  of  the 
Himyarites.  Lassen,  Ritter,  and  Delitzsch,  remove 
Ophir  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  For  the  differ- 
ent views,  see  Gesenius.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  point  of  departure  for  Ophir  must  still 
be  sought  in  Arabia.  l'>.  Havilah.  District  of 
Chaulan,  in  Northern  Yemen;  probablv  also  colo- 
nized in  India  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  308).    13.  Jobab 

And  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha Con- 

what  is  contained  in  the  narrative,  or  is  soon  to  be  men- 
tioned. Had  there  not  been  such  a  division  so  prominently 
put  forth  in  the  xith  chapter,  there  might  be  .-^ome  room  for 
•peculation.  But  the  obrious  connection  seems  to  shut  out 
every  other  view  :  He  was  called  Peleg  (di\-ision),  for  in  his 
lay  did  that  great  event  take  pLice  that  is  soon  to  be  men- 
honed,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  .ill  these  genealorical 
divisions.    See  Bochart  :  Phaleg.— T.  L.] 

['?^'?^. '  Abi-mael— a  kind  of  naming  similar  to 
that  by  which  Ham  was  designated,  "~33  i^S ,  Abi- 
Canaan,  father  of  Canaan,  a  method  which  afterwaris  be- 
comes quite  common  among  the  Arabians.  In  this,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  article  In  nni'^bx  ,  El-modad,  verse 
26.  above,  we  have  germs  of  pecnfiar  forms  in  the  Arabic 
dialect,  showiig  tha.t  jt  was  already  deviatins  from  the  Hc- 

'T!TL°''i°%^^''^*^"^  '"™™  »*'  whichever  may  have  been  the 
0  ae«t.-  -1 .  I*  • 


ceming  these  undetermined  boimding   districts  ol 
Mesha  and  Sephar,  compare  Keil. — Ajnd  by  thest 

were  the  nations  divided A  preparation  foi 

what  follows,  see  the  next  chapter. 


DOCTEINAIi  Aim  ETHICAIi. 

See  the  ExegeticaL 

1.  The  religious  significance  of  the  ethnologica 
table :  1.  Personal  characters  form  the  basis  of  the 
human  world ;  the  relation  of  God  to  humanity  ia 
conditioned  by  the  personal  relation  of  God  to  per- 
sonal  being.  The  revelation  of  salvation,  thei-efore, 
tends  also  to  take  upon  itself  a  genealogical  form. 
The  ethnological  table  is  the  extended  ground-outhne 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  humanity,  and  ol 
those  that  men  bear  to  one  another.  The  genealo- 
gies are  trees  of  human  life  that  God  has  planted. 
2.  In  the  christological  point  of  view,  the  genealogi- 
cal table  is  the  prefiguration  of  the  universality  of 
the  gospel,  corresponding  to  the  universality  of  the 
divine  love,  grace  and  compassion.  3.  It  gives  us  a 
clear  idea  of  the  regular  gravitation  of  humanity  to 
its  centre  in  Shem,  Eber,  Abraham,  Christ ;  that  is, 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  4.  As  the  branching  of  the 
three  principal  races  places  them  in  contrast,  so,  in 
a  special  manner,  is  this  the  case  with  the  branching 
of  the  Hamitic  race  into  the  better  lines,  and  in  the 
Canaanites ;  and  so  also  the  branching  of  the  i>hem- 
ites,  or  that  of  the  sons  of  Eber  in  the  Une  of  the 
descendants  of  Joktan,  and  in  the  line  of  the  promise. 
5.  The  signs  of  preparation  for  the  later  calhng  of 
Abraham  are  already  contained  in  the  names  of  his 
ancestors  from  Salah  and  Eber  onward. 

2.  On  the  names  Babel  and  Nmeveh,  compare 
the  Theological  dictionaries;  on  the  history  of  Babel 
and  Nineveh,  see  the  historical  works.  We  must  be 
careful  here,  not  to  confound  the  beginning  of  this 
very  old  city,  including  in  it  the  Babylonian  tower, 
with  its  later  world-historical  development,  and  its 
falling  into  ruin.  Nevertheless,  even  the  ruins  of 
that  city  are  still  a  speaking  witness,  not  only  for 
the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  predictions  and  threaten- 
ings,  by  the  prophets,  but  also  of  the  historical  con- 
sistency and  truthfulness  of  these  very  narrations  in 
Genesis.  Concerning  the  geographical  relations, 
especially  the  situation  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris,  compare  the  maps  of 
the  old  worid  in  the  Bible-atlas  of  Welland  and  Ack- 
erman ;  the  Historico-Geographical  Atlas  of  the  Old 
World,  by  Kiepert;  the  Atlas  of  Kutschrit,  and  oth- 
ers. Already,  in  Xenophon's  time,  Nineveh  lay  in 
ruins ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  perished  with  the  As- 
syrian Empire  (see  in  Herzoo's  'Real-Encvclopedia'' 
the  article  on  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh).  Babylon  was 
much  broken  by  the  Per^ian  kings,  especially  bj 
Xerxes ;  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  restored 
it,  but  contributed  only  the  more  to  its  destruction ; 
the  founding  of  Seleucia  laid  it  in  ruins.  As  Seleu- 
cia  lies  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  so  doea 
Mosul  to  those  of  Nineveh. 

3.  Starke  :  In  this  chapter  we  see  the  origin  of 
many  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  wo.  Id,  and  thereforcu 
the  power  of  the  blessing  which  God,  after  the  flood, 
had  renewed  to  men  in  respect  to  their  multiplying 
and  propagation  ;  and  so,  finally,  we  learn  the  fa^hera 
from  whom  Christ  was  bom  according  to  the  flesh. 
Neither  Noah  nor  his  sons  begat  any  offspring  during 
the  time  of  the  flood.  The  same  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  true  of  the  animals  which  were  shut  np  with  liim 
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in  a  dark  dungeon,  and  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of 
death. — Lange:  Many  readers,  when  they  come  to 
this  tenth  chapter,  are  wont  to  regard  it  as  of  little 
Talue ;  some  really  think  it  to  be  superfluous,  or  of 

ittle  use,  on  account  of  so  many  unknown  names. 
But,  in  truth,  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  right  noble 
gem  in  the  crown  of  Holy  Writ,  the  like  of  which 
las  never  been,  or  can  be  shown,  from  any  writings 
of  the  old  heathenism  that  yet  remain  to  us.* — 
Gerlach:  There  is  no  account  of  antiquity  whicli 
gives  us  80  full  and  so  general  a  survey  of  the  an- 
cient nations,  as  this  ethnological  table ;  as  appears 

om  the  fact,  that  the  exactness  and  truth  of  the 
national  divisions  as  presented  in  the  same,  are  ever 
more  and  more  confiiraed.  The  heathen  had  no 
other  relations  to  people  who  were  foreign  to  them, 
than  those  of  war  and  trade,  with  the  addition,  per- 
aaps,  of  a  certain  community  of  religious  legends, 
knowledge,  and  culture;  irrespective  of  this,  liow- 
2ver,  eacli  nation  remained  shut  up  within  itself. 
In  the  history  of  revelation,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
fore the  narrative  of  the  dispersion  of  the  nations 
stands  the  promise  tliat  Japheth  shall  find  a  home  in 
he  tents  of  Shem. — Bunsen  :  So  much  is  now  clear, 
M&t  the  races  of  Shem  are  the  Shemites  of  philology. 
This  is  not  clear  at  all ;  just  as  little,  in  fact,  as  that 
the  Gallic  Franks  must  be  of  Romanic  origin.  Com- 
pare in  other  places  the  learned  explanation  of  the 
:!thuolog!cal  table  by  Bunsen.  Says  the  same  author- 
•ty  (vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  63):  "  The  ethnological  table  is 
the  most  learned  among  all  the  ancient  documents, 
and  the  most  ancient  among  the  learned.  For  tra- 
Jition  predominates  far  above  research,  though  the 

itter  is  not  wanting.  In  its  core  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  this 
^y  no  means  excludes  the  idea  that  Moses  may 
nave  made  investigations  respecting  it."  So  says 
Schroder  :  "  From  this  chapter  must  the  whole  uni- 
versal history  of  the  world  take  its  beginning."  To 
the  same  effect  Joh.  von  Miiller.  Citation  of  the 
Historical  catalogues  of  Heathen  nations,  as  they  are 
found  in  the  palace  of  Kamak,  a  ruin  of  the  old  city 
Thebes,  in  Bendidad,  and  on  the  monuments  of  Per- 
•epolis.  These  have  throughout  a  national  charac- 
ter. Ninirod's  chase  of  the  beasts  was  the  bridge 
of  transition  to  the  hunting  of  men  (Jer.  xvi.  16; 
Lam.  iii.  52  :  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  iv.  19 ;  Luke  v.  10). 

4,  On  the  numbering  of  the  seventy  nations, 
which  the  Rabbins  make  out  of  this  table,  as  De- 
litzsch  farther  constructs  it,  see  Keil,  p.  116.  De- 
litzsch  traces  a  relation  between  the  seventy  peoples, 
and  the  seventy  disciples,  Luke  x.  1,  and  designates 
the  number  as  that  of  the  divinely-ordained  multi- 
plicity of  the  human.  Probably,  also,  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint  has  reference  to  the  heathen  na- 
tions for  whom  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  was  designed.  Keil  objects,  that  the 
numbering  can  only  come  out  clean  and  round  wlien 
we  assign  the  name  of  nations  to  Salah  and  Eber, 
But  Salah  might  have  actually  had  more  sons.  And, 
besides,  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  symbolical  num- 
Dcrs  should  always  literally  correspond  to  the  histor- 
icaL  This  frequent  appearance  of  the  number  sev- 
enty resolves  itself  into  some  early  symbolizing. 
Beven  is  the  number  of  God's  work,  including  his 


•  [It  Is  as  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
(nd  of  history  in  general,  as  is  Homer's  catalogue,  in  the 
leoond  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Ho- 
toeric  poems  and  the  Homeric  times.  The  Biblical  student 
am  no  more  undervalue  the  one  than  the  classical  student 
k«o(her.-X.L.l 


holy  day  of  rest ;  ten  is  the  number  of  the  perfect 
human  development ;  the  seventy  nations  were, 
therefore,  the  entire  outspreading  of  God's  host,  un 
der  his  rule. 

5.  Nimrod's  despotic  power,  at  least  if  we  judge 
from  the  name,  was  denoted  as  a  rebellion,  as  a  rev- 
olution. It  partook  of  both  forms  of  revolution 
against  the  divine  ordinance :  1 .  From  above  down- 
wards ;  2.  from  below  upwards ;  of  which  the  firnl 
seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been  the  oldest. 


HOMILETICAIi  AND  PRACTICAIfc 

In  the  homiletical  treatment  of  the  ethnologies] 
table,  we  must,  of  all  things,  avoid  giving  way  to  un- 
certain and  etymological  and  histoiiciil  conjectures. 
It  contains,  however,  enough  points  of  certainty  to 
make  it  a  page  of  Holy  Writ  rich  in  life  and  instruc- 
tion. Thereto  belongs  the  threefold  division  of  the 
nations  according  to  the  names  Japheth,  Ham,  and 
Shem,  the  wide,  wide,  world-wandering  of  Japheth, 
in  which  the  grandchildren  and  great-great-grand- 
children disappear  from  the  horizon  of  the  theocratic 
consciousness ;  the  early  ripe,  yet  most  ancient  de- 
velopment of  the  Ilamitic  culture,  with  its  corrup- 
tions, in  which  the  ungodly  Cainitic  culture  once 
more  mirrors  itself;  the  reciprocal  intercourse  of  the 
Shemites  and  the  Hamites  in  the  early  time ;  finally, 
the  gradual,  yet  authentically  historical  preparation 
for  the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  for  the  Messianic 
theocracy  in  the  line  of  Shem.  If  the  sermon  is 
designed  with  reference  to  the  ethnological  table, 
the  best  ground  will  be  furnished  by  tiikiiig  directly 
ch.  X.  1,  or  Deut.  xxxii.  8 ;  or  better  still,  some  Xew 
Testament  text  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  as 
Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  John  x.  16  ;  Acts  xiv.  16,  17  ;  xv. 
18;  xvii.  26;  Rom.  xi.  :s2;  Eph.  iii.  6;  1  Pet.  iv.  6, 
Rev.  xxi.  24. — The  baptism  of  the  flood  a  forerun- 
ning emblematic  baptism  of  the  whole  human  race 
As  God  knows  the  name  of  the  stars  (that  is,  their 
most  interior  being,  Isaiah  xl.),  so  does  he  likewise 
know  the  name  of  all  men  and  of  all  races  (Matt, 
xxii.  32).  The  theocratic,  believing  consciousness 
hath  ever  proved  itself  to  be  also  a  humanitarian 
consciousness,  or  one  that  embraces  all  humanity  — 
The  higher  significance  of  historical  tradition. — The 
commendation  of  the  world's  history  in  the  hi-tory 
of  God's  kingdom. — The  relation  between  the  l-.istory 
of  God's  kingdom  and  the  world-history:  1.  The 
contrast ;  2.  the  connection ;  3.  the  unity  (in  iU 
wider  sense  is  the  whole  world's  history  a  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God). — Shem's  history,  the  last 
in  the  world,  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
elect  and  their  appointment  to  be  salvation  for  all. — 
The  distinction :  1.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  2.  of 
Japheth  ;  8.  of  Ham  ;  4.  of  Shem  — Nimrod's  three- 
fold position:  1.  As  the  pioneer  of  civilization ;  2.  &a 
oppressor  of  the  patriarchal  liberties ;  3.  as  the  instri'- 
ment  of  God  for  the  development  of  the  world. — Pe- 
leg,  or  the  dividmg  and  the  uniting  again  of  humanity. 

Schroder:  AJ'  these  sons,  the  white  posterity 
of  Japheth,  the  yellow  and  dark  sons  of  Ham,  how. 
ever  they  may  live  in  temporal  separation,  are  all 
still  God's  children,  and  brothers  to  one  another. 

[Excursus  on  the  Hebrew  Chronologt — ^thi 

STATE   op    the    PRIMITIVE     Me.V THE    RaPID    BkGIN- 

NiNOS  OF  History.  The  brief  Hebrew  chronologj 
is  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Scriptures.  Ilenca 
the  tendency,  even  among  believeis,  to  prjfer  th« 
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nnmbers  given  in  the  Septuagint  There  is  hardly 
time  enough,  it  is  thought,  for  the  great  historical 
commencements,  and  the  scale  on  which  they  ap- 
pear, 80  soon  after  the  flood.  Others,  like  Lepsius 
and  Bunsen,  woidd  go  very  far  beyond  the  LXX., 
carrying  up  the  human  chronology,  and  that  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  along  with  it,  twenty  thousand 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  jeai-s  before  the  flood.  The  main  ground 
of  this  theory  is  not  so  much  the  monuments,  though 
Bunsen  has  much  to  say  about  them,  as  an  assump- 
tion respec'ing  the  earliest  condition  and  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race.  With  rt-gard  to  the  monu- 
ments, on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed,  there  is 
not  space,  nor  occasion,  to  say  much  here.  ThO'^e 
who  refer  to  them  with  most  confidence  have  to  ad- 
mit that  tliere  is  greiit  difficulty  in  determining  their 
meaning  as  well  as  their  historical  authority,  even 
if  rishtly  interpreted.  It  is  made  a  question,  too, 
whether,  in  many  cases,  they  represent  successive 
or  cotemporaneous  dynasties.  Their  barrenness  in 
respect  to  almost  everything  else  but  names,  detracts 
ilso  frim  their  chronological  testimony.  Like  the 
Chaldean,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  statements,  they  are 
hardly  anything  else  but  numbers.  There  is  Utile  or 
no  filling  up  of  these  blank  statistical  spaces  with 
anything  like  a  veritible  life-like  hi.*tory.  Had 
much  that  is  on  these  monuments  been  found  in  the 
early  Scriptures,  it  would  have  made  them  the  scoff 
of  the  infidel  and  the  rationalist.  There  is,  however, 
one  concise  argument,  which,  if  rightly  considered, 
ought  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter.  Egypt  was 
visited,  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
most  intelligent  Greek,  whose  valuable  history  has 
come  down  to  us  entire.  In  faithful  narrative  of 
what  he  saw,  as  he  saw  it,  and  of  what  he  heard,  as 
he  heard  it,  Herodotus  is  excelled  by  no  writer,  an- 
cient or  modem.  His  pains  and  fidelity  are  attested 
by  those  immense  journeys,  whose  extent  would  be 
deemed  a  wonder,  even  with  all  the  facilities  of 
modem  traveL  Now  this  most  credible  witness  saw 
these  monuments  in  their  freshnrss,  and  when  they 
were  as  intelligible  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  would 
be  to  us  the  contents  of  a  modern  census.  They  de- 
cipher for  him  these  hieroglyphics,  now  so  puzzling, 
and  give  him,  as  deduced  therefrom,  what  they  un- 
derstand to  be  the  Egyptian  history.  It  k  contained 
in  his  second  book.  Can  we  ever  expect  a  better  in- 
terpretation than  the  one  made  under  such  circum- 
■tances,  and  under  the  direction  of  such  competent 
guides?  They  had  every  motive  to  present  their 
nation  in  its  most  antique  and  imposing  aspect, 
knowing,  as  they  doubtless  did,  that  the  inquirer 
was  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  world, 
as  then  known.  If  they  erred  at  all,  it  would  most 
likely  have  been  on  the  side  of  an  excessive  anti- 
quity.   And  yet,  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  *  may, 


•  [The  Egyptian  chronology  here  mtended  is  that  which 
•an  oe  made  out,  thoufrh  in  a  very  ereneral  way,  from  the 
outlines  of  actual  hi-tory  as  derived  by  Uerodoius  from  the 
BOiiunientR,  and  the  priests'  inteiT)retation  of  them,  toireth- 
er  with  ottier  accounts,  traditio:  al  or  otherwise,  which  they 
pve  to  him.  Menes  was  the  first  king,  who  stands  away 
back  at  the  beginnina  of  Egyptian  history.  The  next  one  , 
•f  any  historical  note  Ls  Mojris,  who  had  not  been  dead  900  I 

Sears  when  Herodotus  was  in  Egypt,  and  mni<t  have  been,  I 
leref'-re,  about  1.3.50  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  All  I 
that  the  prifsts  had  between  these  two  was  o>ntained  in  a  j 
papyrus  roll,  havin.'  the  bare  namn  of  3)0  monarchs,  whom, 
If  real,  a  thousand  ycirs,  or  so,  would  easily  dispose  of,  on  j 
the  supposition  of  cotemporaneous  dynasties,  or  frequent  ■ 
revohitiins,  such  as  Ecrypt  must  have  had  as  well  as  other 
ftatior.-t.  redudug  reigns  to  one  or  two  years,  and  many  of  j 


without  any  great  difficulty,  be  made  to  agr^e  with 
that  of  the  Bible — certainly  with  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint. In  regard  to  the  monuments,  such  a  view 
should  be  leemed  conclusive.  Herodotus  i."*,  aftei 
all,  the  gnat  historical  authority  in  respect  to  th« 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  monarchv  :  and  he  is  likelv 
to  remain  so,  smce  we  nave  no  reason  to  expect  any 
interpretation  of  these  hieroglyphics  that  escaped  his 
eager  search,  or  the  intelligence  of  his  well-iuforme<l 
and  zealotis  instructors. 

The  other  ground,  that  is,  the  necesaty  of  a  vci^ 
long  time  to  bring  about  snch  restdts  in  the  slow 
progress  of  mankind,  is  a  sheer  assumption,  tnai 
may  at  once  be  met  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
intrinsic  aspects  of  the  case.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  hypothesis  with  which  we  start  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  men;  and  this  in- 
volves, first  of  all,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  primitive 
man,  or  the  primus  homo,  or  whether  there  ever 
really  was  such  a  distinct  individual,  the  he  id  of  a 
distinct  race,  having  a  supernatural  beginning  at  a 
distinct  moment  of  time.  Some,  who  favor  the  view 
of  the  low  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  whicb 
he  struggled  slowly  up  into  language  and  a  distinct 
human  consciousness,  making  his  appearance  in  his- 
tory only  after  he  had  been  many  ages  upon  the 
earth,  may  still  hold  to  something  like  a  creation  of 
the  species ;  but  logically  it  is  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate such  a  doctrine  from  that  etemal-developmect 
theory,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  axiom  de  nih'do 
nihil,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  that  more  cannot 
come  out  of  lexs,  would  bring  the  highest  life  out  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  matter,  and  make  God  himself 
(supposing  it  to  acknowledge  something  under  that 
name)  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  the  admission  of  a  creation,  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  admission  of  a 
distinct  time,  a  distinct  moment  of  time,  when  the 
thing  created  began  to  be,  which  a  moment  before 
was  not  This,  however,  does  not  demand  the  idea 
of  an  instantaneous  coming  from  noiuiiig,  or  even 
de  novo,  of  everything  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  new  existence,  but  only  the  new  and  dis- 
tinct beginnning  of  that  which  especially  makes  ii 
whf,t  it  is,  a  new,  peculiar  entity,  separate  from 
everything  else.  To  apply  this  to  man,  the  origin 
of  his  physical,  his  earthly,  may  have  been  as  re- 
mote as  any  geological  theory  of  life-periods,  or  any 
biblical  interpretation  supposed  to  be  in  accorda;>ee 
with  it,  may  allow.  If  we  admit  the  idea  of  growth, 
or  succession  in  creation,  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
sui)ematural  starts  regarded  as  intervening  and  ori- 
^.lating  its  successive  procfsses,  then  man  may  have 
been  long  coining  from  the  earth,  from  the  deepest 


them  to  months.  I-et  the  reader  ca'l  to  mind  how  rapidly 
emperors  succeed  each  other  during  some  parts  of  the  later 
Roman  history.  These  other  kings,  tlie  priests  t<.-ll  him, 
were  "persons  of  no  account,"  with  the  exception  of  Moeris, 
before  mentioned,  thus  :^howing,  that  with  all  their  parade 
of  rolls  and  dynasties,  Menes  and  Moeris  were  the  only  two 
conspicuous  points  in  the  Egyptian  antiquity,  nntil  1,-I00 
years  before  Chrir'.  Such  are  the  only  data  for  chronol- 
ogy, though  the  I'n^yptian  priests  pretend  to  fill  up  this 
empty,  unhistorical  space,  with  341  generations,  makii.g 
about  10.000  years  (see  Hbrod..  ii.  100,  142);  but  this  is 
evidently  due  to  that  national  pnde  which  elsewhere  led 
to  the  same  extravagant  reckoning.  They  found  li;tle  or 
nothing  of  record  or  monument  to  co-  firm  it,  or  they  cer^ 
tainly  wou'd  have  given  it  to  the  historian.  What  they 
tell  him,  that  dur'ng  this  period  of  300  generations,  the  sua 
had  twice  ris<'n  where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  sf-t  wherf  lie 
now  rises,  is  enough  to  show  what  historical  value  beiongt 
to  the  empty  numbers  with  which  they  would  fill  np  ttua 
wante  extent  of  time.    See  Bawussom's  Beorodotaa.—  X.  1*1 
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parts  of  (he  earth,  as  is  said  Ps.  cxxxix.  15.  The 
formation  of  the  human  physical  may  have  beguu 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ktiVj?,  or  world-building. 
The  words  1ES  "5,  "/ro7?i  the  dust"  may  denote  a 
process  comparatively  quick  or  slow.  The  essential 
faith  is  satisfied  either  way ;  since  it  only  demands 
two  things — a  dual  derivation  of  the  completed  hu- 
manity, and  an  order,  thai  is,  a  succession,  whether 
in  nature  or  in  time  (or  in  both),  rather  than  any 
preci.sc  duration.  Even  the  common  notion  of  an 
outward  plastic  formation  of  the  body  implies  the 
use  of  a  previous  nature  in  a  previous  material  or 
materials — that  is,  a  use  of  them  according  to  such 
natures.  There  is  essentially  the  same  idea  in  the 
emplo)'ment  of  previous  growths  and  processes,  as 
in  that  of  previous  material,  although  with  the  con- 
ception of  such  successions  there  necessarily  comes 
that  of  time,  longer  or  shorter.  How  mnny  steps 
there  were  we  cannot  know ;  but  in  thus  bringing  up 
the  human  physical  through  lower  structural  forms, 
there  may  have  been  outwardly  approximations  to 
the  human,  long  before  there  was  reached  that  hu- 
manity proper  in  which  nature  and  spirit  unite. 
Wiihout  scientific  comparison  and  deduction,  the 
simplest  inspection  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  thought  that  man  is  built  upon  types  from  below 
him,  even  as  he  is  formed  in  the  image  of  that  which 
is  above  him.  If  then  such  a  view  of  successive 
evolutions  from  the  dust,  in.'^tead  of  an  immediate 
outward  plastic  formation  of  the  human  earthly,  be 
not  inconsistent  with  the  comprehensive  language 
of  Sciipture,  we  should  not  be  startled  at  the  thought 
of  there  having  been  anthropoidal  forms*  of  various 
degrees  of  approximation,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
larger  than  any  now  found  upon  earth,  and  which 
may  have  perislied,  like  some  of  the  larger  or  mam- 
moth .species  of  mammalia.  If  the  explorations  of 
Bcience  have  brought  to  light  any  such  remains,  our 
faith  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  question  of  their 
pre-historicalness.  The  interpreter  of  Scripture  is 
little  concerned,  either  in  affirming  or  denying  such 
discoveries.  Whatever  be  their  date,  we  have  not 
yet  conic  to  the  humanity  proper,  the  Adamic  hu- 
manity, that  humanity  which  Christ  assumed  and 
raises  to  a  still  higher  sphere.  The  animal  world  is 
not  yet  surpassed.  But  there  is  a  moment  when  the 
human  race  now  upon  the  earth  had  its  distinct  be- 
ginning, and  that,  too,  in  a primux homo, — the  "first 
Adam  " — even  as  there  is  a  "  new  man,"  a  new  hu- 
manity, that  is  to  have  its  finish  or  completion  iti  a 
second  Adam,  or  last  Adam  ((.rxaros  A5o^),  as  the 
apostle  calls  him.  This  beginning  of  humanity  upon 
earth  was  not  a  physical  act  merely,  or  the  mere 
completion  of  a  physical  progress.  It  took  place  in 
the  spiritual  sphere.  The  true  creation  of  man  was 
not  merely  &  formation,  or  an  animation,  but  an  hispi- 
rtUion,  a  direct,  divine  iuspii-ation  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  and 
BOW  there  ia  what  before  was  not,  a  nx^*3,  a  new 


•  [There  is  so  much  of  caricature  and  grotesqucness  in 
the  appearacce  "f  the  simia  tribe  of  animals,  that  we  revolt 
at  the  thougnt  of  any  connection  with  thorn,  even  as  a  link 
In  the  mere  physical.  Their  actions  are  so  absurd,  tliey 
■xe  such  a  mere  mimicry  of  reason,  ludicrous,  yet  actually 
k>wor  than  the  sober  instinct  of  other  kinds,  that  the  out- 
ward resemblance  makes  us  the  more  disdain  the  idea  of 
•ven  a  physiciil  relationship.  It  is  thus  that  the  ape-nature 
places  itself  in  stronger  contrast  to  the  human  than  that  of 
other  animals  having  less  outward  likeness,  either  in  form 
>r  in  actior..  And  yet  such  resemblance,  in  some  degree, 
•'la  very  general.  There  is  something  in  the  most  common 
animal-faces  around  us,  that  would  startle  us  by  its  himian 
W>ok  if  we  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  before. — T.  !<.] 


thing  upon  earth,  not  simply  something  higher  phy* 
ically  (though  even  that  would  require  a  diviue  in- 
terveniion),  but  an  entity  distinct  as  connected  with 
a  higher  or  supernatural  world.  This  Adamic  man 
thus  divinely  raised  out  of  nature,  and  lifted  above 
the  pure  animaUty,  is  the  one  of  whom  the  Bibla 
gives  us  so  particular  an  account.  He  was  the  one 
who  first  awoke  to  a  true  rational  human  conscious 
ness.  Thus  man  "became  a  living  soul."  The  em 
phasis  is  in  the  manner  of  the  inbreathing ;  but  to 
distinguish  it  wholly  from  the  animntimi  of  other 
kinds  who  are  also  called  n^n  ;rE3 ,  the  wondrous 
event  is  described  in  other  language  as  a  sealing,  a 
forming  into  a  higher  type,  pattern,  idea,  or  image, 
— tiot  physically,  but  spiritually.  The  all-impoi  tant 
article  of  faith  is  the  dual  succession,  whether  re- 
garded as  an  order  in  time,  or  as  an  order  of  consti- 
tution without  reference  to  time  :  "  first  the  natural 
[rh  \f/vxiKhu,  the  animal),  afterwards  that  which  ia 
spiritual"  {rh  irpivfiartKov).  First  that  which  coraoi 
from  nature  {rh  (k  yris  xoi'^o"),  "  from  the  earth, 
earthy,"  second,  that  "  which  bore  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,"  *  or  of  "  the  Lord  from  heaven." 

Corresponding  to  this  is  the  specific  designation 
by  which  man  is  distinguished  amor.g  the  created 
orders.  The  animals  and  plants  are  made  each 
Jliij^rlp,  after  its  "i"'^,  elSos,  species,  form,  denoting 
difference  in  organic  structure,  and  therefore  some- 
thing ultimately  outward  as  exhibited  in  its  last  analy 
.sis,  however  hidden  it  may  seem  to  the  primary  ob 
servation  of  the  sense.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  Sciipture  writers,  in  their  simplicity,  intended  to 
speak  scientifically  or  philosophically,  but  a  deeper 
term  was  wanted  in  the  case  of  man,  and  we  have  it 
in  a  remarkable  change  of  language.  Man  is  nowhero 
said  to  be  inj^wb ,  juxta  germs  suum,  or  secundum 
speciem  suam,  but  when  this  new  entity  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  kosmos,  God  is  represented  as  say- 
ing to  himself,  or  as  though  addressing  some  higher 
associate  than  nature,  "Let  us  make  man  IS'^blia 

'  -  1   -  :  - 


•  [There  is  a  veiy  great  difficulty  in  confining  this  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  4G,  47,  to  the  historical  in- 
carnation, or  to  the  eflect  of  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  mu>t  refer  to  something 
constitutive  of  humanity  in  the  beginning,  before  the  fall, 
and  in  the  very  process  of  the  occonimg  man.  Otherwise 
it  would  follow,  that  before  such  historical  advent,  man  was 
an  animal  merely,  wholly  earthly  and  sensu  il,  i/(v;^i(cb«, 
XotKOf.  If  the  irvfVfia  ^utonoiovv,  the  "life-giving  spmt," 
in  distinction  from  tlie  iliv\ri  ^toaa.  t!ie  soul  of  life,  ormerely 
"living  Boul,"  was  not  in  our  humanity  at  its  first  consti- 
tution,  then  not  only  Adam,  but  Enoch,  Noah,  Aljraham, 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  were  only  natural  iiicd,  animal  vim, 
having  nothing,  in  a  true  sense,  gpiiitual  about  them.  If 
we  would  avoid  this  very  strange  consequence,  the  language 
referred  to  must  have  something  of  a  creative  or  constitu- 
tive sense,  and  the  nvevixa  fuojrotoCi',  mu-t  be  regarded  aa 
the  ^S)v  <i>'^Tiiov  ndvra  avOputirov,  "the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world  "  of  John  i.  9,  making,  in 
the  beginning,  that  peculiar  constitution  which  we  may  call 
the  completed  man,  and  which  was  never  wholly  lost  as  a 
high  spiritual  power,  however  much  it  may  have  beer  mar- 
red in  Its  eth'cal  aspect.  Christianity  is  indeed  xaivri  ktiVij, 
"a  new  cnalion,'  2  Cor.  v.  17,  or  the  mak'iig  of  a  "new 
man,"  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  resto- 
ration, a  re-creation,  a  renewed  spirituality,  or  even  the 
bringing  back  to  a  higher  state  than  that  fiom  which  man 
fell.  The  second  Adam  was  not  absent  from  the  creation 
of  the  first.  In  the  spiritual  image  of  Ilim  who  is  himself 
styled  the  express  image,  or  hypostatic  image,  vapojcTi}* 
v>ro<rra7ew«,  Heh.  i.  3,  was  man  Bpiritually  formed.  Through 
it  he  became  man,  and  therefore  it  is  truly  said  of  the  incar- 
nate Logos,  that  "  he  came  to  his  own  ; "  and  thus  also  i> 
he  trulv  Oar-nosJio,  son  of  man,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  term 
for  thegeneric  homo.  In  his  eternity,  and  in  his  historical 
Incarnation,  he  is  "the  root  as  well  as  the  oBspring"  of 
humanity.— T.  It.] 
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M  our  imaged"  The  c'=S ,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  . 
DomaDitT,  mny  be  said  to  make  the  yc ,  or  to  come  : 
c  place  of  it,  Pn  other  words,  it  is  the  spiritual  : 
•mage  lierc,  and  not  the  physical  organization,  that  j 
makes  the  upecles ;  and  most  important  is  the  dis-  j 
tinction  in  all  our  reisonings  about  the  essential  j 
oneness  of  humanity,  and  what  most  truly  consti-  i 
totes  it.  .  ! 

From    this   primus   homo,   thus    inspired,   thus  j 
•ealed,  comes  all  of  human  kind  that  ever  has  been,  i 
or  is  now  upon  the  earth.     To  apply  what  has  been  I 
Baid  to  the  more  direct  subject  oi  this  note,  there  is  i 
here  the  decisive  answer  to  that  view  which  would  j 
represent  man  as  commencing  in  the  savage  state  j 
regai-ded  as  birely  and  impereeptibly  rising  above 
the  auimaL     This  inspiiation  is  a  great  and  glorious 
beginning.     It  is  a  new  di%ine  force  in  the  earth. 
The  fall  does  not  at  once  destroy  it,  though  giving  a 
tendency  to  spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  degeneracy, 
carrying  with  it  a  physical  decline.     Even  with  this, 
however,  the  primitive  divine  impulse  in  the  first 
man,  and  in  the  first  men,  makes  them  something 
very  dificrent  from  what  is  now  called  the  8:»vage 
state,  and  which  is  everywhere  found  to  be  the  dregs 
of  a  once  higher  condition,  the  setting  instead  of  the 
rising  sun,  the  dying  embers  fa.=<t  goirg  o  t,  instead 
of  the  kindUng  and  growing  fl«me.     All  past  and 
present  history  may  be   confidently  challenged  to 
present  the  contrary  case.     Among  human  tribes, 
wholly  left  to   themselves,  the  higher  man  never 
comes  out  of  the  lower.     Apparent  exceptions  do 
ever,  on  closer  examination,  confirm  the  universality 
of  the  rule  in  regard  to  particular  peoples,  whilst  the 
claim  that  is  made  for  the  world's  general  progress 
can  only  be  urged  in  opposition    by  ignoring  the 
gnpernal  aids  of  revelation  that  have   ever   shone 
BOmewhere,  directly  or  collatei-ally,  on  the  human 
path. 

The  high  creative  impulse  manifested  itself  in 
the  Antediluvian  period  in  its  resistance  to  the  death- 
principle,  which,  through  the  spiritual,  the  fall  had 
introduced  into  the  human  physical  organization. 
It  showed  it<elf  in  a  rapidly  developed,  though  a 
smcidal  or  self-corrupting  civilization,  in  the  line  of 
Cain,  and  in  an  extreme  longevity  in  the  holier  line 
of  Seth.  With  a  branch  of  the  latter  it  passed  the 
flood,  impaired,  it  may  be,  but  unspent.  The  pre- 
served race,  tending  again  to  a  sensual  gregarious- 
ness.  received  a  new  divine  impulse,  which  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  resembling  a  second  suboi-dinate 
creation.  It  was  not  the  renewal  of  holiness,  but  of 
spiritual  vigor,  making  humanity  sublime  even  in  its 
wickedness.  It  was  i  he  .spirit  of  discovery,  sending 
men  over  the  face  of  the  before  unknown  earth.  It 
was  the  pioneering  spirit,  ever  leading  them  on  to 
make  new  settlements,  to  overcome  new  difficulties, 
to  engage  in  great  works,  all  the  more  astounding 
when  we  consider  the  little  they  possessed  of  what 
may  be  called  science.  What  a  grand  conception 
was  that  of  building  a  tower  that  should  reach  unto 
the  skies,  and  make  them  independent  of  the  muta- 
tions they  beheld  in  nature !  How  has  such  a 
thought,  though  taking  far  more  scientific  forms, 
ever  swayed  mankind,  showing  itself  still  in  the  pre- 
tentious claims  of  our  present  knowledge,  so  boast- 
Jng,  yet  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  un- 
known, and  so  little  able  to  relieve  the  deep-seated 
evils  of  our  fallen  raca  "  Go  to,"  said  they,  "  let 
■a  build  a  city  and  a  tower,"  as  a  defence  against 
^eaven.     It  was  the  same  language  that  was  after- 


wards re-echoed  in  the  Promethean  boast,*  and  thai 
we  still   sometimes    hear   from    a  godless    8cicac& 
vatmting  fliatit"has  annihilated  space  and  tiiae," 
that  it  has  disarmed  the  Ughtning : 
Eripnit  ccelo  fulmen — 

that  it  will  yet  deprive  the  oce;in  of  its  terrors,  anA 
introduce,  at  last,  that  milleimium  of  human  achiev* 
ment  which  will  make  man  independent  of  anj  power 
above  or  without  him. 

It  was  bit  a  short  time  after  the  flood,  whea 
there  appears  this  new  heroic  spirit,  this  vast  amlH 
tion,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  world's  history. 
Scripture  gives  us  but  few  points  in  the  picture,  but 
these  are  most  impressive:  Nimrod,  "the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,"  b^inning  the  kingdom  dt 
Babylon;  .settlements  rapidly  following  it  on  the 
upper  Euphrates;  the  descendants  of  Ham  already 
upon  the  Nile;  the  sons  of  Javan  wending  their  way 
by  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Tyr« 
and  Sidon  taking  their  place  "  at  the  entry  of  tha 
sea,"  as  though  already  looking  out  to  become  "  the 
merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles."  It  w:i8 
the  time  of  the  tower-builders,  the  pyramid-builders, 
the  great  city-builders,  the  empire-founders.  Along 
with  the  pioneering  and  colonizing  spirit,  there  waa 
also  the  associative  tendency,  so  different  from  any 
thing  we  now  see  in  any  modem  savagism.  There 
was,  also,  in  vigorous  exercise,  the  government  idea, 
or  the  government  instinct,  if  any  prefer  thus  tr 
name  it,  leading  men  to  form  great  poUties,  and  to 
recognize  in  government  something  of  a  divine  or 
sup'-matural  nature.  We  may  call  it  hero-worship, 
but  it  was  something  very  different  from  anything 
now  known  in  savage  tribes,  and  led  to  results  ut- 
terly tmknown  as  ever  following  from  such  a  state. 

Such  were  the  primitive  men  as  the  Bible  pre- 
sents them  to  us,  although  their  mere  worldly  gieat- 
ness  was  to  the  Scripture  writers  a  wholly  subordin- 
ate subject.  Secidar  history  confirms  the  accounL 
This  it  does  in  two  wavs  :  1st,  by  its  silence  as  to  all 
before.  If  men  had  been  so  many  ages  on  the  earth, 
what  were  they  doing  all  this  time  ?  What  traces 
have  they  h-ft  of  their  existence?  At  the  most,  only 
a  few  ambiguous  bones  here  and  there  discovered, 
after  the  keenest  search,  and  in  respect  to  nhos6 
real  antiquity  men  of  science  are  still  contending. 
We  ask  in  vain  for  the  marks  of  progress,  or  of  any 
transition  state.  A  speaking  silence,  Uke  that  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  blank  chamber  of  the  great 
pyramid,  proclaims  that  man,  the  Adiimic  or  Noachie 
man,  is  not  much  older  than  the  pyramids, — two 
thousand  years,  perhaps,  a  little  more  or  a  Uttle  less. 
If  we  pay  no  attention  to  this  striking  fact,  of  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  himian  remains,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  history  only  commences  after 
the  emergence  from  the  long  savage  state,  and, 
therefore,  gives  no  testimony  to  the  many  ages  of 
human  existence  that  might  have  been  before  it. 
This,  however,  supposes  a  sudden  emergence,  such 
as  would  seem  to  demand  some  new  power,  som» 
thing  like  a  divine  or  ah  extra  impidse,  unfelt  in  th« 
nges  before,  and  which  would  not  greatly  difler — at 
least  in  the  marvellousness  and  apparent  supernato- 
mlness  of  it — from  what  the  Bible  tells  us  of  a  now 
creation  of  humanity.      It  would  imply  someth'ng 

*  Totor  fl-«Aai«TT|r  rvv  wapatrKrva^rTouL 
*Ot  Sif  Ktpavvov  Kpfiavoy'  ciip^ci  ^Aoyo, 
BoAturo'tav  t«  y^  Tivaxrcipay  voaov 
Tpiaiyay,  aixf^iji'  T))v  no(T((&ut>of  vKfta. 
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eoming  into  the  human  movement,  greatly  accelerat- 
ing it,  at  least,  if  not  wholly  originating.  It  wouM 
be  something  undeveloped,  or  very  suddenly  and 
•trangely  developed,  from  what  went  before.  And 
tliis  brings  us  to  the  second  or  positive  evidence  of 
history.  If  it  testifies  by  its  silence,  still  more  im- 
pressive is  it  when  it  begins  to  speak,  and  this  is 
at  the  time  when  something  in  human  action  deemed 
notable,  or  worthy  of  remembrance,  demands  its 
voice.  The  strong  self-consciousness  which  is  the 
result  of  awakened  action  immediatelv  seeks  its 
record.  The  observation  of  passing  times,  or  chro- 
nology, begins  with  it.  It  is  this  commencement  of 
movement  that  creates  history,  whether  in  writing 
of  some  kind — which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
was  among  the  very  earliest  things,  and  called  out 
by  this  very  demand  for  a  recording  medium — or  in 
the  measured  language  of  song,  or  in  formal  tradi- 
tions, which,  however  vague  and  exaggerated,  pre- 
sent an  expressive  contrast  to  an  utterly  unrecordiiig 
silence. 

The  history  that  thus  begins  to  speak  has  not  the 
exactness  of  modern  annals,  but,  as  compared  with 
what  might  have  been  expected  on  the  other  theory, 
its  voice  is  loud  and  clear.  It  comes  not  with  mut- 
tered tones,  inarticulate  and  unintelligible.  Its  ut- 
terance is  more  emphatic  in  the  very  beginning  than 
in  some  of  the  lapsed  ages  that  follow  it.  How 
much  more  distinctly  stand  out  the  first  Pharaohs, 
whether  of  Siicred  or  secular  history  (see  Herod.,  ii. 
100,  101),  than  the  later  shadows  upon  the  monu- 
ments !  The  earliest  history  bursts  upon  us,  as  it 
were.  It  begins  with  men  doing  great  things,  raising 
pyramids,  building  cities,  *  founding  states.  It  opens 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  empires,  and 
that,  too,  as  new  powers  in  fullest  vigor,  and  pre- 
senting every  appearance  of  youthful  greatness. 
The  proper  names  given  to  us,  whether  of  men  or 
places,  have  nothing  of  the  cloudy,  mythical  aspect, 
but  stand  out  with  all  the  distinctness  of  veriiable 
life.  Less  is  known  of  the  most  early  East,  of  India 
and  China,  but  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief,  that 
by  the  Ganges,   as   well  as   by  the  Nile  and   the 


•  {Four  great  cities  nre  started  in  the  very  "  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  ki  gdom,  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  Gen.  x.  10.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  Herodotus.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  Assyria  in  his  day — the  number  an<l  grt-at- 
Bes8  of  its  cities.  They  must  have  been  founded  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  by  a  people  who  had  a  passion  for  great 
Btructures — pee  Herod.,  i.  178.  Rawlinson  regards  this 
large  number  of  important  cities  as  one  of  "  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  Assyrian  greatness."  He  slows,  too, 
how  remarkably  it  is  confirmed  by  the  modem  discoveries 
among  the  vast  Assyrian  ruins :  "  Grouped  around  Nine- 
veh were  Calah  (,yimrud),  Scripttire  Calneh  ;  Tiur  Sapina 
(Khorrabad)  ;  Tarbisa  (AVieri/Wian) ;  Arhe\  (.Arhil) ;  Kha- 
Beh  iSUamamek) ;  and  Asshur  (Shirffut).  Lower  down,  th» 
banks  of  tlv  Tigris  exhibit  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
ruins  ft*om  Tekrlt  to  Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and  Chaldea 
are  throughout  studded  with  mounds  from  north  to  south, 
♦he  remains  of  the  great  capitals  of  whch  we  read  in  tlie 
inscriptions.  Aeain,  in  upper  Mesopotomia,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  Mr.  Layard  found  the  whole  coun- 
try covered  with  mounds,  the  remnants  of  cities  belonging 
to  the  early  Assyrian  period."  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  These  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  his- 
tory. They  make  history.  There  is  none  before  them,  as 
♦here  is  no  historical  place  for  them  in  later  annals,  when 
♦huse  empires  began  to  crumble,  as  they  did  at  a  very  early 
period.  So  everything  confirms  the  idea,  that  the  pyra- 
laids  and  the  great  structures  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  be- 
•ong  to  the  very  beprinnings  of  Egyptian  history.  They  are 
nonuments  of  the  primaeval  men.  From  these  ruins  Ihcy 
yet  speak  to  us  of  a  period  of  great  action,  of  a  vast  ambi- 
tion suddenly  manifesting  itself,  and  t)eforo  which  silence 
tuigned  ov«r  all  the  earth.-  T.  L.l 


Euphrates,  a  young  humanity  was  giving  e\ideno( 
of  mighty  bodily  powers  and  high  spiritual  enc^y  i 
different,  indeed,  from  the  present,  and  presenting 
some  aspects  strange  to  oui-  modern  conceptions,  yel 
very  unlike  the  savage  state,  or  a  rise  from  such  • 
state,  had  such  a  rise  been  ever  shown  in  any  ea..j 
or  later  history  of  the  world.  In  brief — the  first  his- 
torical appearances  of  men  ugon  the  earth  are  at  wt» 
with  this  theory  of  savagism.  Such  independent 
emergings  as  are  contended  for  do  not  now  takp 
place,  and  never  have  taketi  place  within  the  times  of 
known  history.  The  savage  condition,  as  has  been 
said,  and  cannot  be  denied,  is  one  ever  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  until  aid  is  brought  to  it  from  without ; 
and  at  the  early  time  referred  to  there  was  no  such 
aid  except  from  a  supernal  and  supernatural  source. 

On  either  view,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
fact  of  a  great  beginning  of  humanity  on  the  earth. 
The  primitive  man  was  a  splendid  being — not  scien 
tific,  nor  civilized,  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  words, 
but  possessing  great  power,  both  of  body  and  soul 
He  hiid  all  to  learn,  yet  learned  most  rapidly.  Re 
searches  among  the  earliest  monuments  sometimes 
astonish  us  by  the  suggestions  they  offer  of  a  knowl- 
edge  supposed  to  belong  only  to  modern  times,  oi 
to  which,  in  some  cases,  modern  discovery  has  not 
yet  reacheci.  There  is  brought  out  evidence  of  re 
suits  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  the  em 
ployment  of  mechanical  aids,  that  we  find  it  ver^ 
difficult  to  account  for.  If  we  cannot  believe  them 
to  have  come  from  processes  of  investigation  strictly 
scientific,  then  must  we  ascribe  them  to  other  pow- 
ers of  a  high  order,  and  in  which  we  fail  to  surpass 
them — such  as  keen  observation  awake  to  every  out- 
ward application  of  natural  forces,  most  acute  senses, 
and  unrivalled  manual  skill.  If  it  was  the  greatness 
of  force  and  magnitude,  it  was  greatness  still,  such 
as  was  never  attained  to  by  any  savage  people  ii 
historical  times.  These  early  men  had  great  aims, 
they  attempted  great  things,  and  they  accomplished 
them  rapidly.  We  have  only  to  take  this  view,  forti- 
fied .OS  it  is  by  Scripture  and  the  early  profane  his- 
tory,  to  account  for  what  seems  so  wonderful  to 
some  writers,  and  which  has  drawn  them  to  their 
long  chronologies.  As  remarked  elsewhere  (p.  317), 
the  history  of  human  progress  has  ever  been  one  of 
starts  and  impulses.  As  in  the  geological  ages,  so 
also  within  historical  times,  there  are  periods  in 
which  more  has  been  done  in  a  few  generations, 
than,  under  other  circumstances,  has  been  accom 
plished  in  many  centuries.  Thus  the  time  that  u- 
tervened  between  the  Scriptural  flood  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  even  as  reckoned 
by  the  shorter  chronology,  may  have  brought  on  the 
world's  history  fa.ster  than  ages  of  comparative  tor- 
por, such  as  have  appeared  in  the  varied  annals  of 
mankind. 

Again,  there  is  nn  intrinsic  difficulty  in  such 
views  as  that  of  Bunsen,  which,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, presents  a  greater  incredibility  than  anything 
of  which  it  professes  to  give  the  explanation.  Ad- 
mitting such  idea  of  emergence  after  ages  of  unhis- 
torical  savagism,  still  the  questions  arise:  Why  was 
not  this  more  universal  after  it  had  commenced? 
Why  did  ii  not  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  cartli? 
Why  did  the  early  light  confine  itself  to  me  people 
for  so  long  a  time,  making  Mitzraim  bistoricallj 
what  it  is  geographically  and  etymologically,  the 
narrows,  a  line  immense  in  length  with  the  wantiesi 
breadth?  During  these  fifteen  thousand  years,  oi 
more,  of  monumental  history,  all  the  rest  of  th« 
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•»rth  was  io  comparative  night  Established  insti- 
tutions, a  regular  monarchy  for  ten  thousand  years, 
at  least,  king  inheriting  from  king,  or  dynasty  suc- 
ceeding dynasty,  a  political  state  unbroken  for  a 
period  three  times  as  long  as  the  whole  series  of 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Roman,  Mongolian, 
and  Turkish  empires — social  orders  uninterruptedly 
tHinsmitted,  records  of  all  this  preserved,  monu- 
ments attesting  it !  It  is  incredible  in  itself — much 
more  so  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  even  the  neiirest  parts.  In  Egypt, 
ten  thousand  years  of  government,  of  civihzation,  of 
advanced  agriculture,  of  social  order,  and  all  this 
time  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  Asia  Minor,  in  total 
darkness — uninliabit-  d,  or  in  the  lowest  imhistorical 
savagism !  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this.  It  pre- 
sents a  marvel  greater  than  anything  recordi^d  in 
Genesis  about  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  man- 
kind— ^greater  for  tiie  imagination,  far  i:reater  for  the 
reason.  Egyptian  history  would  be  like  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  standing  in  the  desert,  spindling  up  to  a  vast 
height,  whilst  all  around  was  desolation  in  the  view 
that  height  presented.  Such  an  antiquity  in  this  one 
people,  should  we  reason  from  it  a  priori,  and  con- 
nect with  it  the  modem  claim  of  progress,  would 
throw  out  of  proportion  all  the  other  chapters  of 
history.  It  would  bring  the  Roman  empire  before 
*he  days  of  Abraham,  and  make  our  nineteenth  cen- 
',ury  antedate  the  Trojan  war. 

These  considerations  do  not  only  support  the 
Bible  chronology  as  prolonged  in  the  LXX.,  but  fiir- 
lish  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  still  shorter  Hebrew 
•eckoning.  Taking  the  primitive  men  as  the  Bible 
•epresents  them,  and  the  latter  gives  ample  time  for 
dl  that  is  recorded.     Connected  with  this  there  is  | 


another  thought.  Hew  came  this  Hebrew  chrono: 
ogv  to  present  such  an  example  of  modesty  as  com 
pared  with  the  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  mad( 
by  all  other  nations  ?  The  Jews,  doubtless,  had,  at 
men,  similar  national  pride,  leading  them  to  magnify 
their  age  upon  the  earth,  and  run  it  up  to  thousand! 
and  myriads  of  years.  How  is  it,  that  the  people 
whose  actual  records  go  bac'v  the  farthest  hare  the 
briefest  reckoning  of  all  ?  The  only  answer  to  this 
is,  that  whilst  others  were  left  to  their  unrestrained 
fancies,  this  strange  nation  of  Israel  were  under  a 
providential  guidance  in  the  matter.  A  divine  check 
held  them  back  irom  this  folly.  A  holy  reserve, 
coming  from  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  pupilage, 
made  them  feel  that  "  we  are  but  of  yesterday," 
whilst  the  inspiration  tl.at  controlled  their  historians 
directly  taught  them  that  man  had  been  but  a  short 
time  upon  the  earth.  They  liad  the  same  motive 
as  others  to  swell  out  their  national  years  ;  that  they 
have  not  done  so,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  divine  authority  of  their  Scriptures.  And 
how  fair  is  tlieir  representation !  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Tyre,  the  early  Javanic  settlements,  all 
starting  about  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same 
quarter  of  a  late  inhabited  earth  ;  this  is  credible, 
probable,  making  harmonious  sacred  and  profane 
history.  The  other  view  of  the  long  and  lonely 
Egyptian  dynasties  is  monstrous,  out  of  aU  propor- 
tion— incredible.  Had  the  Bible  given  such  a  long, 
narrow,  solitary  antiquity  of  twenty  thousand,  oi 
even  ten  thousand,  years,  to  the  people  whose  his- 
tory it  mainly  assumes  to  set  forth,  it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  called  out  the  scoff  of  those  whose  sceptical 
credulity  so  easily  receives  the  fabulous  chronology 
of  other  nations. — T.  L.) 
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The  Tower  of  Babd,  the  Confution  of  Language*,  and  the  DispentoK  '>f  ifu  yaticn: 
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1   2     And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  [lip],  and  of  one  speech.'     And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  thev  journeyed'  from  the  east',  that   they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 

3  and  they  dwelt  there.     And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  thoroughly  [literally,  to  a  burning].     And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had 

4  they  for  mortar  [cement].     And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name  [a  signal,  sign  of  renown],  lest  we  be 

5  scattered  abroad  upon  tlie  face  of  the  whole  earth.     And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see 

6  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  had  builded.     And  the  Lord  said. 
Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  one  language ;  and  this  they  begin  to  do :  and 

1  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have  in  igined  to  do.     Go  to,  let 

us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language  [on  the  very  spot],  that  they  may  not  under. 

i  stand  one  another's  speech.     So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 

$   face  of  all  the  earth ;  and  they  left  ofiF  to  build  the  city.     Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 

CaJed    Babel*  [for  5333.  division  of  speech,  confusion ;  other  explanations :  ba  rs  .  gate  of  Belue,  bs'^a 

castle  of  Belus],  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth:  anij 
from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth 
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(1  Ver.  1. — CHHS    C'l^l^  ms  riBlO ,  one  lip  and  on*  words,  as  near  as  our  English  can  come  to  it.    "LXX. 
»tV<ot  ir  itol  <lto)vri  ftta  iraai ;  Vulg.,  Jabii  unius  et  termonum  eorumdem ;  the  Syriac,  ^m  ^  Vv/iV^  O    ^    1 1  ^  V 

one  tjjngue  and  one  speech  ;  and  so  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  IT]  sblST:!!  Tn  "^tlj'b .  So  Greek  writers  desciibe  thos" 
who  speak  the  fame  language  as  ofidyAwTTot  and  ofio^uvoi.  Rashi  interprets  D^~i31  as  referring  to  the  thoughts  and 
counsels  rather  than  to  language,  regarding  that  as  expressed  by  HEiy :  "They  came  to  an  understanding,"  or  "inU 
one  counsel,"  nnx  n^V  1X3  ;  in  which  Vitringa  agrees  with  him.  Kaulen  makes  a  labored  diitinction  between  rB2I 
Knl  D''"'2T .  the  first  of  which  he  refers  to  the  subjective  element  in  speech,  producing  the  grammatical  form,  the  oth«i 
to  the  objective,  or  the  words  as  the  matter  of  language.  In  proof,  he  cites  such  passages  as  Ps.  xii.  3,  mrbn  rC'CJ 
Up  of  flatteries ;  Exod.  vi.  12,  uncircumcised  Hp;  Prov.  xii.  19,  lips  of  truth,  etc. ;  Is.  xxxiii.  19,  HBiU  "^JTICS ,  deep  of  lip 
But  these  examples  only  show  that,  when  there  is  no  contrast  intended,  HE'iU  ,  lip,  may  be  taken  generally  for  languag 
(like  lip^ua,  the  tongue  ;  see  ver.  9,  below),  including  not  only  words  and  pronunciation,  but  all  of  thought  and  expref  • 
Bioii  that  belongs  to  it.  To  show  that  C'^"i3T  and  HEC  are  not  tautological  here,  he  quotes  Ps.  lix.  13,ilSTEil3  "12^ 
the  word  of  their  lips.  But  this  is  needless.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  not  tautological.  They  express  two  distinct  ideas , 
and  yet  we  may  doubt  whether  there  is  intended  such  a  philosopnical  antithesis  as  Kaulen  wou'd  bring  out,  though  most 
true  in  i'jseli,  and  most  important  to  be  considered  in  the  science  of  language.  The  first  though'.,  would  be  the  other  way, 
namely,  that  "im  (Adyot)  denoted  the  subjective,  and  HBC  lip,  the  outward  or  objective  in  language;  since  the  first  it 
used  of  a  thought,  thing,  subject,  that  which  is  expressed,  as  well  as  the  word  or  expression.  The  terms  here  are  neithei 
tautological,  nor  antithetical,  but  supplemental  and  intensive.  It  is  the  unity  of  language  described  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner:  one  lip,  that  is,  one  pronunciation,  and  the  same  words  (D^TFIX  D^"i~T,  everyone  of  them  (the  plural 
taken  distributively),  that  is,  one  name  for  each  thing,  and  one  way  of  speaking  it.  When  they  are  put  in  direct  con- 
trast, then  rtDC,  instead  of  the  subjective  element,  as  Kaulen  maintains,  would  denote  mere  sound  in  distinction  from 
.sense,  as  in  the  phrase  CHS  IT  "'^'^  »  Is-  xxxvi.  5 ;  2  Kings,  xviii  20  ;  Prov.  xiv.  23 — speech  of  the  lips,  that  is,  mere 
en-pty  bcasting,  sound  without'sense.— T.  L.) 

[''  Ver.  2.—  nyp;3  ,  literally,  in  their  pulHvg  up.    It  is  used  of  the  taking  up  the  stakes  of  a  tent  (see  it  in  its  primary 
BeijBe,  Is.  xxxvlii    12),'  and  is  thus  pictorially  descriptive  of  a  nomadic  life,  like  the  Arabic  A^.  ,    it  is  us3d  of  the 

marching  in  the  wilderness,  and  suggests  here  the  idea  of  an  encampment.    The  descendants  of  Noah  had  hitherto  kept 
*c;.'cther  in  their  rovir.gs.—T.  L.l 

[*  C^i5^3  —rendered  from  the  East.  Armenia,  the  supposed  landing-place  of  the  ark,  was  northwest  of  Shinar.  This 
has  id  S'.nne  to  suppose,  that  the  early  human  race  made  a  detour  through  Persia,  and  so  were  travelling  east  when  they 
came  tc  Shinar.  Others  have  regarded  the  ark-niountain  as  situated  to  the  east,  a  view  which  cm  only  be  maintained 
by  supposing  the  naming  of  the  Armenian  Ararat  to  belong  to  a  later  period,  as  a  transfer  from  an  older  and  more  east- 
erly region  (see  text,  note  p.  308).  The  original  Scripture  does  not,  of  itself,  determine  the  location  as  either  east  or  west ; 
60  that  the  Samaritan  vers  on,  that  makes  it  Serendib  (in  Ceylon)  is  not  to  be  rejected,  as  in  itself  false  or  absm-d,  any 
more  than  the  Vulgate  location  in  Armenia,  or  the  Targum  and  Syriac  mountains  of  Kardu,  or  the  Aiabian  Mount  Judi 
wherever  that  may  have  been.  Bashi  seems  thus  to  have  regarded  it  when  he  interprets  D*1p/Q  as  a  journeying  from 
C"I|T>  "in  (mountain  of  the  East),  mentioned  just  above,  ch.  x.  30.  Others  wouIdrenderD"I|312  eastward,  or  to  the  east,  refer- 
ring'to  such  passages  as  Gen.  xiii.  11 ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  vii.  2  ;  .Tudg.  viiL  11,  etc.,  in  all  of  which,  except  the  firsl, 
the  term  denotes  position  instead  of  moving  direction,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  determined  from  the  standpoint, 
re.ll  or  asstimed,  of  the  narrator  or  desscriber.  Bochart  regards  C"lp  as  a  name  given  to  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  independent  of  the  position  of  some  parts  of  it  in  respect  to  other  parts  or  to  regions  on  the  otlier 
side.  This  would  seem  the  best  way,  if  we  must  render  C"||5'0  from  the  east.  But  there  is  an  older  sense  to  the  root, 
which  may  well  be  regarded  as  intended  here.  This  primary  sense  is  ante,  before,  or  in  front  of.  Hence  its  application  tc 
time  as  well  as  to  space.  The  old  country  is  afterw.irds  called  the  East,  and  so  HTl'lp  becomes  a  word  of  local  direction. 
This  primary  sense  of  anteriority  gives  the  idea  here  demanded,  which  is  not  so  much  any  particular  direction  (the 
geography  not  being  the  thing  chiefly  in  view),  as  it  is  the  general  idea  of  progress.  As  they  journeyed  onward,  CipiQ 
right  ahead,  in  their  nomadic  roving — from  one  before  to  another,  or  from  the  place  before  them  to  one  still  farther  on— 
they  found  a  nyp2 ,  or  plain  cointry.  Gen  xiii.  12  seems  to  be  like  this,  and  may  be  rendered  in  the  same  way:  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  parted ,  the  former  settled  (  illj^  )  in  the  land  where  they  were  ;  or  Abraham  stopped,  as  wo  say  in  familiax 
English,  but  liot  journeyed  on,  ClJS'Q  JlSV.  Compare  xi.  2,  ClIJ  ^3'w'T,  and  they  slopped  there  (in  Shinar),  where 
SttJ*!  is  in  a  similar  contrast  to  the  nomadic  word  ?B'1 .  Or  it  may  be  taken  as  a  word  of  position  :  he  pitched  his  tent 
eastward.  In  this  place  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  has  XD^^STpa,  in  the  East,  regarding  it  as  denoting  position.  So 
also  the  Arabic  ^i"  ^jitm^S  ^  •    The  LXX.,  the  Vulgate;  and  the  Syriac  render  it  from  the  East.-~T.  L.) 

[♦  Ver.  9.-^32  1^72123  N"1p  called  its  name  Babel,  b^3  D'lj  *'3  ,  because  there  he  confounded  (balel  =  balbel)  the 
language,  etc.  There  is  difficulty,  sometimes,  in  the  etymologies  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  re- 
markably clear  and  consistent  one.  It  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Lange  sliould  show  himself  inclined  to  the  other  far-fetched 
derivation,  which  would  make  it  me.an  either  the  "  gate  of  Bel,"  or  "  the  gate  of  El."  Naming  cities  from  the  gate  is  not 
the  most  early  way,  thoigh  it  came  in  afterwards,  from  the  gate  becoming  the  important  place  of  commercial,  judicial, 
and  political  procedure.  Scr.-,!'  ng  is  right  in  saying  that  3X3.  K^\ji  ,  *'"'  ?**«>  *»  confined  alone  to  the  Arabic,  of  all 
the  Shemitic  tongues-  It  Is  e-.t.rely  unknown  to  the  Hebrew,  and  if  it  is  ever  fotmd  in  any  very  late  Syriac,  it  comei 
from  the  comparatively  -aiodem  Arabic  use.  There  is  retison,  too,  to  regard  .-3  >  notwithstanding  a  doubt  expressed  by 
Rawlinson  (Rawlinsojj  :  Herod.,  i.  p.  247),  as  the  same  with  b?3  ,  the  deified  power,  or  personage,  that  appears  all  over 
the  East,— Baal,  Lord,  Master,  and  which  becomes  a  general  name  for  monarchs,  like  Pharioh  in  Eifvpt.  In  the  Haby. 
Ionian,  it  becomes  Bel  or  Belus  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  Phoenician  Baal,  or  lial,  (appearing  in  many  PtKi'nician  and  C;ir- 
thaginian  proper  nimes,  such  as  llimnibal,  Adsrubal,  etc.),  we  find  a  Lybiun  Bolus  (see  Vmo.  :  Ain.,  i.  6:>1),  a  LytiJMi 
Bel,  connected  also  with  a  Ninus  (IIeeod.,  i.  7),  besides  the  common  Scriptural  appellation  of  the  idol  deity  so  worsbippjd 
In  view  of  these  facts,  there  must  be  rejected  the  idea  of  an  early  Bal)ylonian  monarch,  to  whom  the  name  was  ^-xclusivclj 
given.  They  seem  to  have  used  the  word  in  the  plural,  as  the  Phoenicians  did  (;''b?3  ,  Paalim),  and  this  accoiiiifs  foi 
the  form  it  takes,  as  expressed  in  Greek,  in  the  Persm  of  jEschtlus,  657,  ^aAiji'  apxatos.  Thoug' i  with  a  siniruliir  adjective^ 
It  can  b€  nothing  less  than  V^^?  (.Baalin).  or,  as  the  whole  would  be  expressed  in  the  later  Hebrew,  "■':b~i3n  ".^tyS 
Tomakethis  very  ancient  a-  d  memorable  nnme  533  (Babel)  equivalentto  the  Arabic  ^yJi  '^W  >  -5*2  or  ,?3  33, 
gate  of  Btl  or  Baal,  would  be  greatly  straining  etymology  as  well  as  history.    Had  such  a  derivation  beea  foimd  in  tbt 
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Btble,  tt  would  doubtless  have  been  contemptuously  rejected,  by  Eome  who  go  so  £ar  from  the  Bible  to  get  it.  Nothing 
e&n  liemore  direct  and  consistent  than  the  etymology  given  in  Genesis.  The  verb  553  is  the  same  with  the  intensivt 
form  bz'sZ  .  balfnil,  from  which  bzZ  is  softened  after  becoming  a  fixed  and  oft-pronounced  name.  5353  ,  balbeL,  is  ai 
onomatope,  exactly  lik"  our  word  babble,  and  its  sense  of  confusion  is  probably  secondary,  coming  from  this  early  onoma« 
topic  use.  The  letters  L  and  R  are  cognate  and  interchangeable,  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Shemitic  tocgues.  Henc< 
haJbal  and  fiapfiap  are  the  same.  Barbarian  did  not,  originally,  mean  tavage,  but  one  who  speaks  a  different  laugua?e. 
or  who  seems  to  the  hearer  to  babble.  It  was  the  place  where  men  first  became  barbarians  to  each  other  (see  1  Cor.  xxt 
U},  though  the  name,  as  an  onomatope,  would  seem  still  to  belong  to  them  all. — T.  L.] 


OEXEEAL  PEELIMINABY  DISCTJSSION, 

1.  TTie  liter  (dure:  Bibdwerk,  Matthew,  p.  19. 
The  present  work,  p.  119,  where  the  title  of  Nie- 
bahr's  work  should  be  more  correctly  given :  "  His- 
tory of  Assur  and  Babel."  Berlin,  1858.  Kcrtz: 
"History  of  the  Old  Testament."  Hacg,  on  the 
•*  Writing  and  Language  of  the  Second  Kind  of  Cu- 
odform  Inscriptions."  Gottingen,  1855.  J.  Brasdis, 
on  the  "  Historical  Results  from  the  Deciphering  of 
the  Assyrian  Inscriptions."  Berlin,  1 856.  Fabri  : 
"  The  Origin  of  Heathendom  and  the  Problem  of  its 
Mission."  Barmen,  1859.  The  latest:  Kacle.v:  "The 
Confusion  of  Languages  at  Babel."  Mainz,  1861. 
Explorers  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  especially  Rich, 
Ker-Porter,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  Oppert. 

2.  The  hiMory  of  the  building  the  tower  ai  Babel 
forms  the  limit  to  the  history  of  the  primitive  tim/'. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  genesis  of  the  history  of 
the  human  striving  after  a  false  outwa'd  unity,  of  the 
doom  of  confiision  that  God  therefore  imposed  upon 
it,  of  the  dkpersion  of  the  nations  into  all  the  "Oiid, 
and  of  the  formation  of  heathendom  as  directly  con- 
nected therewith.  In  the  proper  treatment  of  this 
there  comes  into  consideration :  1.  the  relation  of  the 
historical  fact-consistency  of  the  representation  to  its 
Bniversal  s\Tnbollcal  significance  for  the  history  of 
tliC  world,  and  to  its  special  symbolical  significjince 
for  the  kingdom  of  GoJ  ;  2.  the  relation  of  the  fact 
itself  to  the  common  historical  knowledge,  as  well  as 
to  tLe  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  3.  the  relation 
of  the  confounding,  therein  represented,  to  the  original 
unity  of  the  human  race  in  its  language,  as  well  as  to 
the  multiplicity  that  originally  lay  in  human  speech ; 
4.  the  historical  and  archaeological  testimonies;  5. 
the  reflection  of  the  historical  fact  in  the  mythical 
Etories. 

3.  Kurtz  correctly  maintiins  (History  of  the  Ola 
Testament,  p.  95)  against  H.  A.  Hah'n,  that  this 
place  forms  the  boundary  between  the  history  of  the 
primitive  time  and  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Evidently  is  the  history  of  primeval  religion  distin- 
guished from  the  general  history  of  the  Old  Ttsta- 
ment  by  definite  monuments,  namely,  by  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  faith  in  promise,  as  presented 
in  the  genealogies,  through  which  faith  Abraham,  as 
the  type  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  st mds  in  contrast 
with  Melchidezek,  the  type  of  the  primitive  religion, 
— even  as  the  morning  twilight  of  the  new  time 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  evening  twilight  of  the 
old.  And  so,  too,  according  to  Gal.  iiL  and  Rom.  iv., 
It  is  not  Moses  who  is  the  beginning  of  the  covenant 
religion,  but  Abmham.  Moreover,  in  the  history  of 
the  tower-building  there  is  brought  out  not  only  the 
grouni  form  for  the  historical  configuration  the 
world  is  to  assume,  but  also  the  contrast  between 
heathenism  and  the  beginnings  of  the  theocracy. 
For  the  sake  of  this  contrast,  according  to  our  view, 
the  section  may  still  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
first  period  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Shemitic  pa- 
tnarctalisra  ;  although  when  regarded  in  itself  alone, 
and  undCT  the  hLtorical  form  of  tiew  of  the  Old  Tes- 


tament, it  appears  as  an  introduction  to  the  hL<^T9 
of  Abraham. 

4.  T?ie  genesis  of  the  human  striving  after  • 
false  outward  unity,  or  unifrirmiiy  and  conformity. 
As  in  the  history  of  Cain,  the  first  beginnings  of  cti- 
ture  in  the  building  of  cities,  in  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  means  of  living,  of  art,  and  of 
weapons  of  defence,  were  buried  in  their  own  cor- 
ruption (since  the  germs  of  culture,  however  law- 
ful in  themselves,  are  overwhelmed  in  their  ungodly 
worthlessness),  and  as  in  the  history  of  Nimrod  the 
post-diluvian  beginnings  of  civilization,  and  of  out- 
ward political  institutions,  were  darkeised  by  the  in- 
dications of  despotic  violence,  so  also,  in  the  history 
of  the  tower-building,  must  we  distinguish  the  natu- 
ral striving  of  the  human  race  after  an  essential 
unity,  from  their  aberration  in  a  bold  and  violent 
eflfort  to  obtain  an  outward  consistency,  an  outward 
uniformity  (or  conformity  rather)  to  be  established 
at  the  cost  of  the  inward  unity.  Delitzsch  says  cor- 
rectly (p.  310) :  "  the  unity  which  had  hitherto  bound 
together  the  human  family  was  the  community  of 
one  God,  and  of  one  divine  worship.  This  unity  did 
not  satisfy  them ;  inwardly  they  had  already  lost  it ; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  they  strove  for  another. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  ungodly  unity,  which  they 
sought  to  reach  through  such  self-invented,  sensual, 
outward  means,  whilst  the  very  thing  they  feared 
they  predicted  as  their  punishment.  In  its  essence, 
therefore,  it  was  a  Titanic  heaven-defying  undertak- 
ing." *  The  inward  unity  of  faith  ought  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  rule  and  the  measure  of 
their  outward  unity.  The  historical  form  of  their 
true  unity  was  the  religion  of  Shem;  its  concrete 
middle  point  was  Shem  himself.  It  sounds,  therefore, 
like  a  derisive  allusion  to  the  despised  blessing  of 
Shem,  when  they  say:  Go  to,  let  us  build  a  tower  for 
us,  and  make  unto  ourselves  a  name  (a  Shem). 
When,  therefore,  the  tower-building,  the  false  oat- 
ward  ideii  of  unity  is  frustrated,  "then  it  is  that 
Abraham  must  appear  upon  the  stage  as  the  effective 
middle  point  of  humanity,  and  the  preparer  of  the 
way  for  the  unity  that  was  to  come.     Abraham  forma 

*  [The  more  carefolly  the  pecn'.iar  language  of  this  Ba- 
bel history  is  considered,  and  e«pecia)ly  its  heaven-defying 
look,  the  more  probable  will  appear  the  view  supported  by 
Bryant,  which  regards  it  as  the  oriton  of  the  heathen  fabl« 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  against  the  gods.  The  war  of  th* 
Titans  was  probably  the  same,  though  it  appoars  as  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  event  in  the  Greek  mythology.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, being  set  forth  as  the  more  ancient  event,  may,  with 
some  reason,  be  referred  to  the  antediluvian  rebellion  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  vith.  Both  of  these  mvths  must  have  ha4 
some  historical  foundation  in  actual  human  history ;  tot 
nothing  can  be  more  wild  in  itself,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know,  or  may  conceive,  of  the  earliest  thinkinffi 
than  those  representations  of  allegorical  wars  of  which  some 
writers  are  so  fond.  In  the  fii^  period  of  human  life,  mea 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  great  actual,  and  thiS  il 
shown  by  the  very  exaggerations  of  the  form  which  it  <»»- 
sume"!  in  history.  Myth-making  and  allecorizii.g  cami  i» 
afterwards.  The  war  of  ideas,  of  which  some  talk,  showi 
a  previous  philosophiziiig,  however  crude.  The  gight  of 
gi  fat  physical  convulsions  may  have  suggested  some  of  thesi 
stories ;  but  the  actual  occurrence  of  great  events  in  humas 
history  was  their  more  probable  source.— T.  I..1 
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the  tht  icratic  contrast  to  the  heathen  tower-building. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  striving  of  human  na- 
ture has  ever  taken  the  other  direction,  namely,  to 
establish  by  force  the  outward  unity  of  humanity  nt 
the  expense  of  the  inward,  and  in  contradiction  to  it ; 
this  has  appeared  as  well  in  the  history  of  the  world 
monarchies  as  in  that  of  the  hierarchies.  The  his- 
tory of  Babel  had  its  prcsignal  in  the  city  of  Cain, 
its  symbol  in  the  building  of  the  tower,  its  beginning 
in  the  Babylonian  world-monarchy ;  but  its  end, 
fcccordJng  to  Rev.  xvi.  17,  falls  in  the  "last  time.*' 
The  contrast  to  this  history  of  an  outward  force- 
anity  is  formed  by  Shem,  Abraham,  Zion,  Christ,  the 
Church  of  believers,  the  bride  of  Christ,  according 
to  Rev.  xxi.  2,  9. 

5.  The  genetis  of  the  confounding  to  which  it  wa& 
doomed  hy  God.  The  germinal  multiplicity,  as  con- 
tained in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  basis  of  the  event.  We  can- 
not, as  has  been  attempted  by  Origen  and  others, 
derive  an  organic  division  of  the  nations  in  their 
manifold  contrasts  (and  jnst  as  little  the  varied  multi- 
plicity of  life  in  the  world)  from  the  fall  merely,  or 
from  human  corruption.  To  this  effect  it  is  well  ob- 
served by  Delitzsch,  that  "  even  without  that  divine 
and  miraculous  interposition,  the  one  original  lan- 
guage, by  virtue  of  the  abundance  of  gifts  and  powers 
that  belong  to  humanity,  would  have  run  through  an 
advancing  process  of  enrichment,  spiritualization,  and 
diversity."  This  germinal  multiplicity  forms,  there- 
fore, the  other  side,  or  the  higher,  spiritual  side,  in 
the  confusion  of  languages ;  but  this,  too,  we  must 
distinguish  in  its  genesis  and  in  its  world-historical 
consequences.  Since  the  Babylonian  tower-building 
denotes  the  genesis  of  the  national  separations  as 
the  genesis  of  heathendom  (but  not  the  monstrous 
development  of  heathendom  which  goes  on  fhrough 
the  ages),  so,  in  like  manner,  does  it  denote  the 
genesis  of  the  speech-confounding,  but  not  its  great 
development  in  the  course  of  time.  This  genesis, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing points :  1.  With  the  violent  striving  after  an 
outward  unity  there  is  connected  the  crushing  of  the 
diversity.  2.  This  violent  suppression  calls  out,  by 
way  of  reaction,  the  eflFort  and  intensity  of  the  diver- 
sifying tendency,  or  the  conflict  of  spirits.  3.  With 
this  conflict  of  spirits  there  develops  itself,  alj^o,  the 
contrast  of  varying  views  and  modes  of  expression. 
4.  The  disordered  and  broken  unity  becomes  dis- 
solved into  partial  unities,  which  form  themselves 
around  the  middle  points  of  tribal  affinity,  and  so 
form  their  watchwords.  Thus  far  goes  on  the  pro- 
cess of  dissolution,  in  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  strife 
after  an  outward  unity.  But  here  comes  in  the 
divine  judgment  in  its  miniculous  imposition :  the 
spirits,  the  modes  of  conception,  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression, the  tongues  themselves,  are  all  so  confound- 
ed, that  there  becomes  a  perfect  breach  of  unity,  and 
more  than  this,  a  hostile  springing  apart  of  unfet- 
tered elements  that  had  been  bound  up  in  a  forced 
anity.  So  did  the  divine  doom  establish  a  genesis 
In  the  confusion  of  languages — a  genesis  which  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. 

6.  7%«  genesif  of  the  dispersion  of  the  peoples  in 
all  the  world,  and  of  the  formation  of  heatliendom 
that  from  theiice  began.  In  opposition  to  the  cen- 
tripetal force  of  humanity,  impaired  by  its  own 
Bupe."»«n8ion  and  the  outward  alienating  tendency, 
comed  now  the  reaction  of  the  morbid  centrifugal 
power  set  free  by  the  sentence  of  God.     So  com- 


mence the  national  emigrations  of  antiquity,  8ett.n| 
away  from  the  centre  of  community,  forming  in  thil 
a  contrast  to  the  migrations  of  the  Christian  time, 
which  maintain  their  connection  with  the  centre  of 
humanity,  the  host  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
greater  and  smaller  waves  of  migiation  do  the  na- 
tions scatter  abroad,  and  grow  widely  diverse  in  their 
separate  lands,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  views  which 
they  awaken  ;  and  .this  to  such  a  degree  that  every- 
where they  lose  themselves  in  a  peculiarly  paganislio 
autoclithonic  consciousness,  or,  ns  it  may  be  generally 
styled,  a  servile  life  of  nature.  The  line  of  Shem 
is  least  affected  by  the  drawing  of  this  centrifugal 
power.  It  extends  itself  slowly  from  Babylon,  in  a 
small  degree  to  the  east,  and  in  great  part  to  the 
southwest.  The  main  stream  of  the  Ilamites  tikes 
a  southwestern  direction  towards  Canaan  and  Africa ; 
another  stream  appears  to  have  turned  itself  east- 
wardly  over  Persia  and  towards  India.  The  great 
stream  of  the  Japhethites  goes  first  northward,  in  or- 
der to  divide  itself  into  a  western  and  an  eastern 
current;  a  part,  however,  in  all  probability,  taking 
a  still  more  northern  direction,  until,  through  upper 
Asia,  it  reaches  the  New  World.  The  most  evident 
division  of  the  Shemites  is  into  three  parts,  which 
still  reflect  themselves  in  the  three  main  Shemitic 
languages.  The  fundamental  separation  has  gone 
on  into  wider  separations ;  for  example,  into  the 
division  of  the  Indian  and  the  Persian  Arians.  These 
divisions  are,  again,  in  a  great  degree,  effaced  by 
combinations  which  proceeded  from  the  contrast 
between  earlier  and  later  migrations  iu  the  same  di- 
rection. So,  for  example,  in  eastern  Asia,  the  Ja- 
phethites appear  to  have  supervened  upon  the  Ham- 
ites,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  upon  the  Shemit'S ; 
and  so,  in  many  ways,  have  the  earlier  Japhethite 
features  been  overlaid  and  set  aside  by  the  later.  In 
Canaan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hamites  appear  to 
have  supervened  upon  the  original  Shemitic  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  then,  again,  at  a  later  date,  the  Israelites 
supervened  upon  the  Hamitic  Canaanites. 

The  most  direct  consequence  of  this  dispersion 
of  the  nations  was  the  formation  of  races,  in  which 
diflFerent  factors  cooperated  :  1.  The  family  type  ;  2. 
th«  spiritual  direction ;  3.  the  climate  in  its  strong 
effect  upon  the  physical  ground-forms  which  were 
yet  in  their  state  of  childlike  flexibility.  A  further 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  ethnographical 
contrasts  in  civilization.  In  reference  to  this  there 
must  be  distinguished : 

1)  The  contrast  between  the  savage  nations  who 
had  become  utterly  unhistorical,  or  perfectly  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  hunianity,  and  the  historical 
nations. 

2)  The  contrast  of  barbarian  nations  who  for  £. 
long  time  preserved  a  state  of  negative  indifference 
as  compared  with  the  nations  that  were  within  the 
community  of  culture. 

3)  The  contrast  presented  by  the  nations  and 
tribes  of  isolated  culture,  as  compared  with  the  cen 
tralized  culture,  or  that  of  the  world  monarchies  as 
it  appeared  in  its  latest  form,  the  Grseco-Roman- 
humanitarian  sphere  of  culture. 

4)  The  contrast  presented  by  the  nations  of  this 
centralized  culture,  or  as  it  finally  appeared  m  the 
GrsECO-Roman-humanitarian  culture,  as  compared 
with  the  central  theocratic  people  of  cultus  or  re- 
ligion. 

The  last  contrasts  reveal,  as  the  second  conse- 
quence, a  double  counterworking  against  the  pagan- 
istic  isoUzation  ;  the  first  is  a  tendency  to  *he  outei 
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onitj  {▼orld-mon*rchy),  the  other  a  tendency  to  the 
inner  anitv  (tbeocracT).  A  third  consequence  was 
the  war  between  them. 

7.   2'he  relation  of  tJu  JdMorieal  faet-eon»uUncy 
of  the  Biblical  representation  to  it»  symbolical  siffnifi- 
tance  for  the  universal  Justory  of  the  Korld.     It  is 
di£Scuic  to  determine  the  chrosiological  order  of  the 
tower-building  in  the  Biblical  history ;  it  b  still  more 
difficult  to  fix  its  place  in  the  universal  secular  his- 
tory.    It  is,  howerer,  more  easy  to  do  this  whon  we 
assume  that  the  history  of  the  tower-building  was 
that  of  a  gradually  elapsing  event,  which  is  here  all 
comprehended  in  its  germinal  transition-point  (as  the 
conunencing  turning-point),  conformably  to  the  rep- 
resentition  of  the  religious  historico-symbolical  his- 
toriography.    Following  the  indications  of  the  Bible 
itself,  we  must   disti:iguish    two  periods:    first,  the 
founding  of  Babel,  in   consequence  of  an  ungodly 
centralization  fancy  of  the  first  human  race,  and  the 
catastrophe    of   the    commencing    dissolution   that 
tiiereby  came  in ;  secondly,  the  despotic  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  Babel  by  S'imrod,  as  connected  with 
it.     Add  to  this  a  third,  which  is  in  like  mnnner  at- 
tested by  the  Bi»>le,  namely,  the  further  development 
of  Babel  as  it  continued  on  in  spite  of  the  disper- 
sion,  and  to  whose  greatness  the  stores  of  Xinus 
and  Semiramis,  as  well  as  the  world-historical  ruins 
of  Babylon  bear  testimony.     It  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  theocratic  historiography,  that  events 
which  occupy  periods  are  comprehi'nded  in  the  ger- 
minal points  of  thtir  peculiar  epochs.     As  this  is  the 
case  with  the  tower-building,  so  does  i:  also  hold  true 
of  the  confusion  of  languages,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  nations.     In  regard  now  to  this  germinal  point 
especially,  it  has  beai  wrongly  placed  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  in  supposed  accordance  with  what  was  said, 
ch.  X.  25,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  name  Pel^. 
Keil   computes   that    Peleg  was  bom  one  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  and  draws  fit)m  thence  the  wider 
cuuclusion,  that  "  in  the  course  of  one  himdred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  in  the 
rapid  succession  of  births,  the  descendants  of  the 
three  sons  of  Xoah,  who  were  already  married  and 
a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  most 
have  already  so  greatly  multiplied  as  to  render  cred- 
ible their  proceeding  to  build  such  a  tower  "  (p.  120). 
In  respect  to  the  third  designated  period  of  the  tower- 
building,  DeUtzsch  thus   remarks  in  relation   to  the 
Biblical  interpreution  of  the  name  Babel  (for  Balbel, 
a  pilpel  form  in  which  the  first  Lamed  has  fallen 
out) :  "  The  name  Babel  denotes  the  world  city  where 
men  became  dispersed  into  nations,  as  the  name  Je- 
rusalem  denotes   the  city  of  God,  where  thev  are 
tpjain  brought  together  as  one  family.     As  the  name 
Jettisalem  obtains  this  sense  in  the  light  of  prophecy, 
w  is  the  name  given  to  Babel,  no  matter  whether 
arith  or  without  the  design  of  the  first  namer,  a  sig- 
lificaut  hiero-glyph  of  that  judgment  of  God  which 
was  interwoven  in  the  very  origin  of  this  world-otr, 
ind  of  that  tendency  to  an  ungodly  unity  which  it 
nas  ersr  manifested.     That  the  name,  in  the  sense 
«f  the  world-city  itself,  may  denote  something  else, 
is  not  opposed  to  this.     The  Etvmologicum  Magnum 
derives  it  d»i  tov  Sv^ov,  and  so,  according  to  Masu- 
di,  do  the  learned  Persians  and  Nabatseans.     It  has, 
iccordingly,  been  explained  as  the  aaU  or  tlie  house, 
or.  accoiding  to  Knobel,  the  castle  of  Belus  (2  equal 
to  =3  or  r^2  ,  or  -^3  for  r--3).     ScheUin^s   re- 
mark that  bob  in  the  sense  of  gate  is  peculiar  to  the 
Arabian  dialect,  is  without  ground  ;  it  is  just  »3  much 


Aramaic  as  Arabic  The  verb  3i  ,  intrare,  tik«  St 
ascendere,  is  a  very  old  derivative  from  S2 ,  irurt 
But  Rawlinson  and  Oppert  have  shown,  on  the  aa 
thority  of  the  inscriptions,  that  the  name  of  the  go6 
is  not  33,  but  5x  (the  Babylonian  Phoeniciac 
Kronos),  and  bzz ,  therefore,  denotes  the  gate  of 
EL"  If  the  development  of  heathenism,  in  a  relig- 
ious sense,  and,  therefore,  the  development  of  idoi- 
atry,  is  regarded  as  a  gradual  process,  the  heatben> 
ish  tendency  at  the  time  of  Ximrod  could  not  hart 
been  far  advanced.  Its  more  distant  b^inning  ig 
probably  to  be  placed  in  the  very  time  of  Jie  catas. 
trophe ;  for  the  confusion  of  fundamental  relijrioua 
views  may,  in  general,  furnish  of  itself  an  essentia] 
factor  in  the  confusion  of  languages. 

On  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Shinar  and  BabT> 
Ion  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  compare  the  Manuals 
for  the  old  geography  by  Forbiger  and  others. 
Concerning  the  ruins  of  the  old  Babel,  and  Bubei 
itself,  compare  Wixkr's  "Rt.al  Lexicon,''  the  "  Dic- 
tionary for  Christian  People,"  and  Hkrzog's  ''Real 
Encyclopedia,"  under  the  article  "BabeL"  In  like 
manner  Delitzsch,  p.  212;  ILnobel,' p.  ]2T,  and 
the  catalogue  of  literature  there  giyen, 

8.  The  special  symbolic  siritificanee  of  Babei  for 
the  Icin/^dom  of  God,  Here  there  are  to  be  distin- 
guished the  following  stages  :  1.  The  significance  of 
the  tower-buildmg ;  2.  the  Babel  of  Ximrod,  or  the 
despotic  form  of  empire,  and  its  tendency  to  con- 
quest ;  3.  the  significance  of  the  world-monarchy  of 
Xebuchadnezzar ;  4.  the  Old  Testament  .«vmbolic 
interpretation  of  Babel  (Ps.  ciixvii. ;  Is.  liv. ;  Jer. 
L  ;  Dan.  ii.  37;  viL  4 ;  Habakuk);  5.  The  Xew-Tes- 
tament  apocalyptic  Babylon  (Rev.  liv.,  xn,  irii.). 
Throughout  Holy  Scripture,  Babel  forms  a  world* 
historical  antithesis  to  Zion. 

9.  77ie  relation  of  the  eonfottndinff,  aa  preaaUtd^ 
to  the  oriffinal  unity  of  the  kttnum  raee^  as  also  to  th* 
original  multiplicity  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
human  speech.  The  two  poles  by  which  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  speech-confounding  are  limited,  ai« 
the  following :  In  the  first  place,  even  alter  the  coo- 
fusion  of  langu^es,  there  exists  a  fundamental  unity : 
there  is  the  logical  unity  of  the  grotmd-forms  of  lan^ 
guage  (verb,  substantive,  etc.),  the  rhetorical  unity 
of  figurative  modes  of  expression,  the  lexical  unity 
of  kindred  fundamental  soimds,  the  grammatical 
unity  of  kmdred  linguistic  families,  such  as  the 
Shemitic,  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  the  historical 
unity  in  the  blending  of  diflTerent  idioms ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Kotrh,  or  common  dialect,  there  are 
blended  the  most  diverse  dialects  of  the  Greek ;  so 
in.  the  Xew-Testament  Greek,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
Hebrew  and  old  Greek ;  in  the  Roman  lanjuages, 
Latin,  German,  and  Celtic  dialects ;  so,  also,^in  the 
English :  in  the  Lutheran  High  German,  too,  tlier* 
are  diflFerent  dialects  of  Germany.  Science  takei 
for  its  reconaling  medium  an  ideal  unity  from  Um 
b^inning  of  the  separations ;  faith  supposes  a  red 
unity,  and  so,  finally,  Christendom  and  the  BiWet 
In  the  second  place,  however,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged  that  in  the  original  manifoldness  of  human 
power  and  views  there  was  already  indicated  a  mani- 
foldness of  different  modes  of 'eipressi«.n.  "Id- 
deed,"  savs  Delitzsch,  "  even  if  this  wonderful  divine 
inteqHKition  had  not  taken  place,  the  one  primitive 
speech  would  not  have  remained  in  stagnant  immo> 
bility.  By  reason  of  the  richness  of  the  gifts  that 
are  stored  in  humanity,  it  would  have  run  through  « 
process  of  progressive  self-oirichment,  spiritnaliza 
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tion,  development,  and  manifold  diversity ;  but  now, 
when  the  linguistic  unity  of  humanity  was  lost,  to- 
gether with  its  unity  in  God,  and  with  it,  also,  the 
unity  of  an  all-defining  consciousnesss,  there  came,  in 
the  place  of  this  multiplicity  in  unity,  a  bi  eaking  up, 
a  cleaving  asunder,  where  all  connection  seems  lost, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  through  a  thousand  indices, 
points  back  to  the  fact  of  an  original  oneness.  For, 
aa  Schelling  says,  confusion  of  language  only  origi- 
nates wherever  discordant  elements  which  cannot 
attain  to  unity  can  just  as  little  come  from  one  an- 
other. In  every  developing  speech  the  original  unity 
works  on,  even  as  the  afiinity  partially  shows ;  a 
taking  away  of  all  unity  would  be  the  taking  away 
of  language  itself;  and,  thereby,  of  everything  hu- 
man,— a  Umit  to  which,  according  to  Schelling's  judg- 
ment, the  South  American  Indians  are  approaching, 
as  tribes  that  can  never  become  nations,  and  which 
are  yet  a  living  witness  of  a  complete  and  inevitable 
disorganization  "  (Delitzsch,  p.  114,  115).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  religious  character  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, we  must,  before  all  things,  regard  the  confusion 
of  languages  as  a  confusion  of  the  religious  under- 
standing. Languages  expressive  mainly  of  the  sub- 
jective, languages  of  the  objective,  those  of  an 
ingenuous  directness,  and  those  of  acute  or  ingen- 
ious accommodation,  must  very  soon  present  great 
contrasts. 

In  regard  to  the  original  language,  which  pre- 
ceded the  confusion,  and  formed  its  ground,  the 
learned  men  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  after 
them,  the  church  fathers,  as  well  as  many  orthodox 
theologians  (among  the  modems  with  some  limita- 
tion, Pareau,  Havemik,  Von  Gerlach,  Baumgarten), 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  tlie  Hebrew  was  the 
language  of  the  primitive  time  and  of  Paradise,  and 
that  it  was  propagated  after  the  flood  by  the  race 
of  Eber.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  observed 
that  Abraham  himself  did  not  origiiiiilly  speak  He- 
brew, but  Aramaic*  "  On  this  account,"  says  De- 
litzsch, "  we  must  regard  as  better  grounded  the  po- 
sition of  the  Syriac,  Aramaic,  and  Persian  writers, 
that  the  Syriac,  or  the  Nabataean,  was  the  primitive 
speech,  and  that  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  it  was 
still  retained  as  the  language  of  Babylon.  But, 
moreover,  the  Shemitic  in  its  general  acceptation," 
he  continnes,  "  cannot  lay  claim  to  that  perfection 
which  roust  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  speech. 
We  find  nothing  to  urge  against  the  supposition  that 
the  original  language,  as  such,  may  have  become  lost 
in  those  that  are  historically  known"  (Delitzsch, 
p.  316  ;  Keil,  p.  119).  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  supposition  receives  any  strength  from 
what  is  a  mere  prejudice,  namely,  that  in  respect  to 
its  structure  the  paradise  language  must  have  been 
a  very  perfect  one.  The  speech  of  holy  innocence 
has  no  need  to  prove  its  claims  through  forms  devel- 
oped with  great  exactness.  As  the  Shemitic  verbal 
forms  I'e  in  the  middle  between  the  monosyllabic 
character  of  the  Chinese  and  the  polysyllabic  char- 
acter of  the  Indo-Germanic  ;   aa  they   carry  with 

♦  rThere  could,  at  this  time,  have  been  no  great  differ- 
ence DetwGcn  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Jacob  and  Laban,  they  could  not  have  diverged  much ; 
since  they  appear  to  have  well  understood  each  other  in  the 
very  b3ginning  of  Jacob's  residence.  Afterwards,  when 
they  parted,  they  gave  two  different  names  (nj^bj  and 
fctr!|"ini!3  "13? '  ®^°'  ^^rf-  *7)  to  the  moniimcntal  heap 
of  stones  ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  probably  sought  as  much 
diversity  as  the  growing  change  in  their  respective  dialects 
would  afford.— T.  L.] 


themselves,  also,  in  a  high  degree,  that  impresiiot 
of  immediateness,  of  the  onomatopic,  of  the  sensiWi 
presentation  of  the  spiiitual,  "f  the  spiritualizing  of 
the  sensible,  so,  without  doubt,  do  they  lie  speciallj 
near  to  the  ground-foi  m  of  different  national  tongues. 
In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  different  languages, 
there  may  be  compared  the  following  writings  -v. 
specially  belonging  to  the  subject,  namely :  Da- 
LiTZSCH  :  "  Jesehurun  ;  "  FiJRST  :  "  Concordance  ;  " 
"  Treatises  of  Kimic,"  Krnest  Rknan  ;  sec  Dklitzsch, 
p.  632.  Besides  these,  Kaulen,  p.  70  (The  Hebrew 
in  its  peculiar  character  stands  nearest  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  primitive  speech). 

Zahn,  in  his  treatise  ("The  Kingdom  of  God,"  p. 
90),  preser^s  a  clear  idea  of  the  similarity  of  dift'erent 
languages.  "  The  great  '  Language  Atlas '  of  Balbi 
is  designed  on  the  most  carefully  considered  princi- 
ples (Paris,  1826).  After  a  keenly  investigated  di- 
vision of  language  and  dialect,  he  designates  eight 
hundred  and  si.xty  languages  as  spo!<en  on  the  earth, 
namely,  fifty-three  in  Europe,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  in  Asia,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  Africa,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  in  America,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  the  fifth  portion  of  the  world ;  and 
yet  at  this  day  must  the  whole  sum  be  taken  at  a 
greater  number,  especially  in  consequence  of  re- 
searches in  Africa."  Kaulen.  Linguistic  investiga- 
tions that  belong  here  are  connected  with  the  names 
of  Herder,  Adelung,  Vater,  Klaproth,  Balbi,  Rema- 
sat,  W.  Von  Hurnboldt,  Schleicher,  Heyse,  Bopp, 
Steinthall,  Pott,  Schott,  Ewald,  Fiirst,  Bunsen,  Max 
Miiller,  Jones,  Oppert,  Hang,  and  others.  In  lavot 
of  the  original  unity  of  languages,  as  again.st  Pott 
and  others  who  call  it  in  questitm,  ste  Kaulen,  p. 
26  ;  "  Treatises  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,"  by  the 
same  author,  p.  106. 

10.  ITie  historical  and  arcTueological  fesfimoviei 
for  the  fact  of  the  confusion  of  languages.  Bcnses  : 
"  Comparative  Philology  would  have  been  compelled 
to  set  forth  as  a  postulate  the  supposition  of  some 
such  division  of  languages  in  Asia,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  language  to 
the  Shemitic,  even  if  the  Bible  had  not  assured  us 
of  the  truth  of  this  great  historical  event.  It  ia 
truly  wonderful,  it  is  miitter  of  astonishment,  [it  is 
more  than  a  mere  astounding  fact,]  that  something 
so  purely  historical  [and  yet  divinely  fixed],  somethnig 
so  conformable  to  reason,  [and  yet  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  mere  natural  development],  is  hert 
related  to  us  out  of  the  oldest  primeval  period,  and 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  new  sci- 
ence of  philology,  has  become  capable  of  being  his- 
torically and  philosophically  explained."  Between 
this  history  and  the  previous  chapter  must  lie  the 
primitive  history  of  the  eastern  Asiatics,  namely, 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  language, 
that  primitive  speech  that  has  no  formative  words, 
that  is,  no  inflecting  forms.  The  Chinese  can  hardly 
take  rank  as  a  radical  language,  but  only  as  a  very 
ancient  and  strikingly  one-sided  ramification.  To 
the  linguistic  testimonies  there  maybe  added  the  fact 
that  Babylon  became  the  oldest  world-monan-hy ; 
there  is  also  its  very  ancient  fame,  and  the  fact  that 
the  influence  which  went  out  from  Babylon  has  in 
the  most  varied  forms  pervaded  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  its  giant  ruins  and 
the  desolation  which  has  so  long  rested  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  them." 

1 1.  The  mirroring  of  the  confusion  of  language 
a»  found  in  the  mythical  stories.  See  Delitzsch,  p 
813     Lt'CKKS,  p.  278;    Eusebids,   Frceparatio,  ix 
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14.  Abtdsscb:  "  Some  say  that  the  men  who  first 
—'"e  forth  from  the  earth,  being  confident  in  their 
grtatne;<8  and  strength,  and  despising  the  gods  in 
thdr  fancied  estimation  of  their  own  powers,  under- 
took to  boild  a  high  tower  in  the  place  where  Baby- 
lon now  is.  They  would  already  have  made  a  near 
approach  to  the  Heavens,  had  not  the  winds  come  to 
'he  help  of  the  gods  and  oTertumed  their  tower. 
A.  s  ruins  have  received  the  name  of  Babylon.  Men 
had  hitherto  spoken  but  one  language,  but  now,  in 
Ibe  purpose  of  the  gods,  their  speech  became  di- 
verse ;  to  this  belongs  the  war  that  broke  out  be- 
^een  Kronos  and  Titan. 


EXEOETTCAL  ASTD  CBITICAIk 

1.  Ver?.  1  acd  '2.  The  settling  in  the  land  of 
Sbin&r. — ^The  -whole  earth,  that  is,  the  whole  hu- 
man race. — One  language  and  one  speech  i  Lange 
more  literally,  one  lip  and  one  kind  of  •words). 
The  form  and  the  material  of  language  were  the 
Bame  for  all. — Prom  the  East  (Lange  renders, 
tcorards  the  East.  Our  margin,  Eastw^ard). — 
From  the  land  of  Ararat,  southeast  (~~p~  as  one 
word :  the  land  of,  or  from  the  East). — A  plane. 
— For  them,  as  they  came  from  the  highlands,  the 
plane  was  the  low  country,  a  valley  plane  (nrp-). — 
Shinar,  the  snme  as  Babylonia,  though  extending 
farther  northward. — And  they  dwelt  there. — The 
preference  for  the  hill  country  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  young  humanity.  Under  the 
most  obvious  points  of  view,  cocvenience,  fertility, 
and  easier  capabiUty  of  cultivation,  seem  to  have 
givon  to  these  children  of  nature  a  preference  for 
the  plain.  Even  at  this  day  do  the  uncultivated  in- 
habitants of  the  hills  sometimes  manifest  the  3:<me 
choice.  In  this  respect  Babylon  had  for  them  the 
charm  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness.  Zahn  ('"  King- 
dom of  God,"  p.  86)  gives  extracts  from  Hippocrates 
and  Herodotus  in  proof  of  the  singular  productive- 
ness of  this  land  of  the  palm,  where  the  grain  yields 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  fold.  Thence 
came  luxury,  which  was  followed  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  paradisaical  gardens  (Gardens  of  Semiramis) 
and  a  life  of  sensuality,  together  with  a  sensual  re- 
ligious worship. 

2.  Vers.  3  and  4.  The  building  of  the  tower. 
-  -They  said  one  to  another,  Go  to. — Expressive 
of  an  anim.ited,  decided  undertaking. — IJet  us 
make  brick. — The  plain  was  deficient  in  stones, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  abounded  in  a  clayey 
soil  which  would  serve  for  making  bricks,  and  as- 
phaltum,  which  was  good  for  mortar.  They  burnt 
them  to  stone  instead  of  merely  hardening  them  in 
the  sim,  which  otherwise  was  the  more  obvious  prac- 
tice.— And  they  said  (again)  Go  to. — Their  suc- 
cess in  preparing  bricks  for  their  dwellings  enccur- 
aged  them  to  go  farther.  They  resolved  upon  the 
building  of  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach, 
ete.  At  the  ground  of  this  there  evidendy  lies  the 
impression  of  immensity  as  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonian plane,  which  actually,  in  its  greit  extent,  as 
tome  travellers  have  described  it,  gives  the  concep- 
Uon  of  the  sublime.  The  visible  middle  point  of 
the  same  most  have  been  the  tower,  standing  up  as 
%  sign  of  unity  for  the  whole  human  race.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rcpresaitation,  therefore,  the  words,  "  even 
to  the  h^aven,"  would  mean  that  the  heaven  was 
regarded  as  somethLig  that  eoold  be  reached ;  al- 


though at  a  later  period  such  language  occii'-s  in  f 
hyperboUcal  sense. — And  let  tis  make  ns  a  name 
— The  expression  CS  "ib  niC9  denotes  the  appointr 
ing  or  establishing  for  one's  self  a  signal  of  renowi 
(li  liiii.  12,  14  ;  Jer.  xixii.  2o)  The  sign  of  seca 
rity  shall  be  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  s^  of 
their  fame,  and  thus,  doubdess,  would  they  gin 
themselves  a  name  as  a  people. — ^Lest  we  be  scat* 
tered  abroad. — Not  only  as  a  visible  signal,  but  bj 
the  glory  of  its  fame  shall  the  tower  hold  them  to 
gether.  This  \s  the  expression  of  the  political  and 
poptdar  feeling  of  antiquity  ;  in  the  pride  of  the  na 
tional  spirit  the  individual  is  lost  with  his  strength 
and  his  conscience.  Such  is  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Babel  everywhere,  whether  upon  the  Euphnt 
tes,  the  Tiber,  or  the  Seine.  The  indindual  with  hi* 
convictions,  his  freedom,  his  personality,  mast  b« 
wholly  sacrificed  to  the  name  of  uniformity,  whethei 
it  be  worldly  or  ecclesiasticaL  What  is  s^d  here 
relates  not  merely  to  an  ungodly,  arbitrary,  ambi- 
tious, individually  titanic  undertaking,  but  to  the 
first  introduction  of  that  atheistical  and  antichiistias 
principle  which  would  not  merely  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  authority  of  the  whole  in  connection  with 
the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  per- 
son, but  also  make  the  individual  an  involuntarj 
sacrifice  to  a  unity,  which  becomes,  in  that  way,  a 
false  imity,  as  well  as  a  false  idol  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  living  God,— and  this  whether  it  be 
called  Babel,  Rome,  the  Church,  or  "  la  grande 
nation."     Goeths  : 

"  Be  it  truth,  or  be  it  &Uc 

That  in  thousand  books  is  shown. 
All  is  but  a  tower  of  Babel, 

Unless  love  shall  make  thexa  one." 

Or  we  may  adopt  as  a  Tarioos  reading, 

When  love  of  glory  makes  them  one. 

The  question  here  relates  to  the  destruction,  in  thdr 
very  principles,  of  the  Shemitic  call  to  religion,  and 
the  Japhethic  tendency  to  civilization,  by  a  Hainitie 
confoimding  of  religion  and  culture,  to  the  nbstmc- 
tion  of  the  true  progress  of  the  world  and  of  the 
state,  by  resolving  the  constitution  of  himian  history 
into  an  immovable  Hamitic  naturalUm.  According 
to  Knobel,  the  whole  significance  of  the  fact  becomes 
resolved  into  one  view.  "  This  view  (he  says)  the 
author  impntes  to  them  after  the  event,  since  Baby- 
lon, that  most  splendid  city,  as  the  Gre»^ks  regarded 
it  (Herod,  i.  178),  did,  indeed,  redound  to  the  fame 
of  its  builders,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  thereby 
furnish  a  proof  of  their  impious  pride."  And  yet, 
even  in  Knobel,  the  world-historical  substratum  in 
the  representation  very  cleariy  appears,  when  he 
says,  that  "  according  to  B«^osns  and  Eup>olemns, 
I  there  wt  re  stories  among  the  Ghaldaean.s  that  thoi=e 
I  who  weie  saved  in  the  flood,  wh?n  they  came  to 
Babylonia,  again  restored  the  place,  and  especially 
built  there  a  hig'i  tower.  For  that  purpose  there 
met  together  in  Babylonia  livers3  masses  of  people, 
etc"  He  proceeds  to  say,  moreover,  that  Bal.yloa 
in  later  times  became  the  central  point  of  the  n.v 
tions,  that  it  was,  besides,  a  very  ancient  city,  that 
two  thousand  years  before  Semiramis  it  was  bu?lt  for 
the  son  of  Belus,  and  that,  by  reason  of  its  bnge 
magnitude,  its  temple  of  Belus,  its  high  towci  and 
its  dissolute  morals  giving  it  the  appearance  o!  the 
very  home  of  sin  (Citrtics,  t.  1,  36),  as  well  as  oi 
account  of  its  name,  it  had  a  pecuhar  fitness  for  tbf 
Scriptural  authors  narration.     The  symlioLcai  slg 
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nifioaiice,  however,  of  the  appearance  of  Babylon,  as 
matter  of  fact,  is,  in  this  way,  wholly  effaced. 

3.  Vers.  6-8.  The  intervention  of  Jehovah,  his 
counsel  and  his  act.  Without  the  thought  of  any 
Jehovistic  document,  it  would  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  frustration  of  such  an  undertaking  must 
proceed  f  oa  God  as  Jehovah,  the  founder  and  pro- 
tectoi  of  the  divine  kingdom.     The  coming  down  * 

•  -yer.  5.— nin*'  inil ,  And  Ood  came  down.  The  Tar- 
jnitofOnkelos  renders  this  "It  "^yiTjH"^,  and  Jeliovah  was 
manifeited,  or  revealed  hjjinself.  So  most  of  the  other  Jew- 
ish authorities.  They  derived  the  idea,  probably,  from  such 
passages  as  Hosea  v.  15,  where  the  opposite  expression  seems 
to  represent  God  as  retiring,  and  leaving  the  world  to  itself : 
"'laipi:  bx  nSI-XI  ri^X»  I  win  go  and  return  to  my 
place.  '  So  in  the  seventh  verne,  Onkelos  renders  it,  Come, 
let  us  be  revealed.    The  Arabic  follows  the  Targum,  and  has 


J^ 


I^Uu. 


Compare  also  Mioah  i.  3,  "Sn    "'S 


"I"l"'1  "i^ipSTD  S:!!"*  mn'^,  "For  lo,  Jehovah  goes  forth 
from'his  place,  and  comes  down  and  walks  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth."  There  is  a  spirituality  in  Rabbi 
Schelomo's  interpretation  of  this  which  is  lacking  in  most 
Christian  commentators.  "It  represents  God,"  he  says, 
•'as  coining  down  from  his  throne  of  mercies,  C^ICm  Jt03  . 
to  his  throne  of  judgment,"  "P"I'~I  J*C3  ,  as  though  the  one 
were  in  the  serene  upper  heavens  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  6),  and 
the  other  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  this  turbulent  earth, — im- 
plying also  that  the  divine  mercy  is  more  retired,  less  visi- 
ble to  the  sense,  because  more  general  and  diffused,  though 
seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  as  send  ng  rain  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  whilst  God's  judgments  in  the  world  are  more 
manifest,  more  extraoi-dinary,  more  palpable  to  the  sense. 
It  is  "  his  strange  work,"  "nCriO  ~T  ,  Is.  xxviii.  21 ;  inni". 
fT'lS:  ,  "  his  extraordinary  doing."  The  commentai-y  of 
Aben'Ezra  on  T"!"^ ,  Gen.  xi.  5,  is  very  noteworthy  :  "  This 
is  thus  said,  because  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  the 
world  below  depends  from  the  powers  that  are  above ;  as  is 
seoninwhatissaiddSam.  ii.  3)  Tlb-'b?^  13^^'  C'^^'Hr. 
from  the  Heavens  events  are  arranged  (in  our  English  Ver- 
sion it  is  given  very  poorly,  actions  are  weighed).  Where- 
fore God  is  said  to  ride  ujion  the  heavens  (ClSTl'n  331"! . 
Deut.  xxxiii.  26) ;  for  thus  the  Scripture  speaks  with  the 
tongue  of  men."  With  this  citation  of  Aben  Ezra,  comp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  5,  "  Praise  him  that  rideth  on  tbe  Heavens  by 
his  name  Jah,"  although  many  modem  commentators  differ 
from  the  Jewish  in  their  rendering  of  ni-"!?'. .  The  riding 
on  the  Heavens  is  explained,  by  the  commentator  on  Aben 
Ezra,  as  referring  to  the  outer  sphere  (according  to  the  astro- 
logical technics),  in  which  there  are  inherent  the  higher 
or  ultimate  causalities,  as  Rabbi  Tanchum  says  nis'^iS 
should  be  rendered  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  1  Sam.  ii.  3 
(see  Tanchum:  "Comment."  Lam.  i.  12),  or  niaO,  de- 
flecting or  turning  causalties,  as  it  is  explained  by  him 
(see  1  Kings  xii.  15).  Similar  interprelatiuns  are  given  by 
the  Jewish  commentaters  of  such  words  as  nZH  ,  ver.  7, 
Oo  la  now.  Lei  us  po  down.  They  are  used  to  express  the 
most  direct  opposition  between  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
men  and  tbose  of  God.  Says  Rabbi  SUelomo :  "  It  is 
rniD  15?2  JTmS ,  measure  for  measure  (par  pari).  Let 
us  bui!d  up,  say  they,  and  scale  the  heavens ;  let  us  go  down, 
says  God,  and  defeat  their  impious  thuught."  Other  Rab- 
bins, and  Jewish  grammarians,  have  a  method  of  explain- 
^g  such  pasisages  by  a  very  concise  yet  most  signiii  ant 
pirase.  Thi*  mode  of  representing  things,  more  humano, 
tney  call  "IZ^JI  "("1133  ,  the  language  or  "  tongue  of  the 
tvent,"  or  the  action  ppeaking.  Thus  Rabbi  Tanchum 
-taracterizes  the  words  ns<"i  6<b  ^J^S  ,  the  Lord  not  see  it, 

^Jam.  iii.  36,  as  (J'.'^ |    . . <Lm«J  ;  the  tongue  or  speech  of 

•tie  condition  (the  supposed  language  of  the  wicked  actions 
jUst  before  drscribed),  whether  regarded  as  actually  uttered 
or  not.  Th  js  here,  God  speaks  in  what  he  does,  in  most  di- 
?ect  contrariety  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  men.  The 
srent  to  be  narrated  by  the  sacred  historian  is  the  divine 
intervention  in  counteraction  of  human  wickedness  and  foliy. 
To  be  intelligible,  it  necessarily  includes  some  statement  of 
Bie  di  vine  thoughts  or  purposes,  as  inseparable  parta  of  the 


of  Jehovah  forms  a  grai  d  contrast  to  the  rebellio  il 
uprising  of  tlie  Babylonians  with  their  tower.  .Jh*. 
higher  they  build,  so  much  deeper,  to  speak  anturo 
popathically,  must  he  descend  that  he  may  rightlj 
look  into  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  expre.<8ion  g« 
to,  as  used  by  God,  Ibrms  an  ironical  coiitia?t  to  the 
two-fold  go  to  ("^^fi ,  come  on,  give  way  now),  us  used 
by  the  Babylonians.     The  one  nullities  the  other  na 

res  gestx.  This  must  be  done  after  tiie  manner  of  men,  or  il 
cannot  be  done  at  all.  These  divine  purposes  and  acts  are, 
therefore,  repieseiited  as  speaking.  In  lact  ihey  do  speak  ; 
and  this  is  what  they  say  most  emphatically.  It  is  anaIo< 
gous  to  the  frequent  usage  in  Homi'iic  Greek  of  ^ijftt,  to 
sp'.'ak,  for  olojmai,  to  think  ;  and,  in  Hebrew,  of  "1 21 ,  wordt 
for  thought  or  thing,— a.  connection  of  ideas  which  is  obvion* 
in  the  English  think  and  tiling,  as  also  in  the  German  ding 
and  denken.  This  language  of  the  event,  if  it  would  be  ex- 
pressive, must  be  characteristic  and  idiomatic.  The  nsrt  , 
go  to,  of  man,  is  met  by  a  direct  response  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
and  to  this  end  the  very  same  teim  is  used,  not  ironically, 
as  Lange  thinks,  but  as  the  most  speaking  form  of  the  anti- 
thesis. This  is  not  like  the  language  of  the  prophet  who 
hears  words  spoken  iu  vision,  lu  that  case  they  are  truly, 
though  subjectively  heard,  as  the  mediate  language  of  the 
inspiring  power,  and  not  alone  of  the  inspired  human  me- 
dium. But  in  such  narrations  as  these,  nothing  could  better 
discribe  the  rhetorical  peculiarity  than  this  loimula  of  the 
Jewish  crit  c^.  It  is  "  the  language  of  the  occasion,"  not  as 
uttered  objectively,  or  heard  subjectively,  but  still  as  vii-tu- 
ally  representing  most  important  parts  of  the  event. 

Those  who  are  oHended  at  such  a  style  caimot  consist- 
ently stop  short  of  a  denial  of  all  revelation,  as  either  actual 
or  possible.  When  we  make  the  objfction,  we  should  con- 
i-ider  how  far  it  goes.  Not  only  is  there  shut  out  the 
thought  of  any  direct  divine  intervention  in  the  world's 
history,  but  also  every  idea  whatever  of  any  divine  action 
or  personality.  Look  at  the  question  carefully,  anJ  ne  are 
compelled  to  say  that  thinking,  in  any  such  way  as  we  think, 
and  evi.n  knowing,  in  the  sense  of  any  particular  recognition 
of  anything  finite  as  finite,  are  as  truly  anthropopathic  ex- 
ercises as  remembering  and  speaking.  It  is  truly  pitiable, 
therefoie,  when  Itostrmuller,  and  other  commentatoi-s  like 
him,  indulge  in  their  usual  apologizing  and  patronizing 
talk  about  tlic  simple  belief  of  the  early  ages,  deos  descendere, 
atque,  ul  ex  antiqua  perstias  one  creaeba'.ur,  ad  humanum 
morem  consilia  agilore,  deliberare,  rebus  ex  omni  parte  per- 
pensis,  decernere, — "  that  the  gods  actually  come  down  to 
see,  etc."  How  far  have  we  got,  in  these  respects,  beyond 
these  simple  "  early  people  \  "  What  advantage  has  the 
most  rationalizing  commentator  over  them  in  the  use  of  any 
language  that  will  enable  him  to  think  of  God,  or  talk  of 
God,  without  denying  the  divine  personality  on  the  one 
hanrl,  or  bi  inging  in  something  impliedly  and  essentially 
anthropopathic  on  the  other.  This  language  is  as  much  for 
one  age  as  for  another  ;  ^ince  here  all  ages,  and  all  human 
minds,  are  very  much  on  a  par.  Hut  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  thiTC  not  have  been  used  terms  more  general,  and 
which  would  not  have  suggested  such  crude  conceptions  !  It 
might  have  been  simply  said,  God  intervened  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  evil  purposes,  or  be  provided  means  in  the 
course  of  bis  general  providence,  or  government  of  nature 
and  the  world,  for  such  an  »nd.  This,  it  may  be  thought, 
would  have  sounded  better,  and  better  preserved  the  dignity 
of  the  Sciipture.  But  what  is  an  intervention,  but  a  coming 
between,  and  a  prevention  but  a  going  before,  and  a.  provid- 
ing, or  a  providenc;  but  a  looking  into,  a  coming  down  to 
see  what  the  ch  Idi-en  of  men  are  doing?  We  gain  nothing 
by  them.  Instead  of  helping  the  matter,  our  most  philosoph- 
ical language  would  only  be  the  substituting  of  worn-out 
terms,  whose  early  primary  images  had  faded  out,  or  ceased 
to  affect  us  conceptually,  for  other  language  equally  repre- 
sentative of  the  idea,  whilst  exci-IUng  in  that  pi.torial  vivid- 
ness in  which  truly  dwells  that  which  we  most  need,  Thi« 
iri  the  suggistive  and  emotive  power,  making  words  some- 
thing more  than  arbitrary  signs  of  unknown  quantities,  like 
the  X  y  z  of  the  algebraist,  where  the  things  signified  are 
mere  notions,  hav  ng  no  meaning  or  value  except  as  they 

E reserve  the  equilibrium  of  a  logical  equation.  We  would 
ave  the  Bible  talk  to  us  philosophically  :  "  the  infinite  in- 
telligence condition*  the  fan-te  ;  the  divine  power  is  the  con» 
serving  principle  ever  immanent  iu  nature."  But  hear  how 
much  better  the  Scripture  says  this  :  "the  God  of  old  is  thv 
dwehing-place,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms," 
cblS  nij'TI  ,  the  arms  of  eteinity,  the  anus  that  hold  uj 
the  world.  The  divine  wisdDm  has  adopted  this  style.  H 
is  a  mode  of  diction  ever  fresh,  yet  equal  to  any  other  as  t 
representative  of  that  which  is  strictly  ineffi-ole,  that  is,  an- 
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turns  it  against  them. — This  they  begin  to  do, 
and  now  nothing  wHl  be  restrained  from 
them. — This  reminds  us  of  the  declaration :  Adam  is 
become  like  one  of  tis.  Under  the  form  of  apprehen- 
sion there  lies  an  ironical  expression  of  the  conscious 
certainty  of  the  divine  rule. — And  the  Lord  came 
down. — Delitzsch  here  again  reminds  us  that  (ac- 
cording to  Hoffman)  Jehovah,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  flood,  had  transferred  his  throne  to  the 
heaven.  Keil,  however,  correctly  finds,  at  least  in 
this  place,  only  the  anthropopathic  expression  of  the 
divine  interposition. — Behold,  the  people  is  one — 
C?,  connection,  community.  The  p>eople,  as  a  com- 
munity, physically  self-unfolding,  is  called  "'IS  (from 
n"5,  probably  in  the  sense  of  moundrlike,  extending, 
twelling  *) ;  the  people,  as  an  ethical  community,  a 
State,  as  constituted  by  an  idea,  is  called  c:?,  from  -735 
(to  bind  together,  to  associate). — They  begin  to  do. 
— An  indication  of  the  future  Babel  in  the  world's 
history: — And  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them. — In  truth,  if  God  interpose  not,  the 
prospect  is  opened,  that  the  pride  and  confidence  of 
men  will  advance  with  extreme  rapidity  towards 
the  destruction  of  freedom,  of  the  personal  life, 
of  the  divine  seed  and  kingdom. — Let  us  go  down 
and  there  confound  their  language. —  Upon 
the  descent  of  Jehovah  in  his  beholding,  there  fol- 
lows his  descent  in  his  counseL — Let  us. — And  here, 
again,  according  to  DeUtzsch,  does  Jehovah  include 
with  himself  his  angels,  the  executors  of  his  penal 
justice.  Here,  as  elsew  here,  an  inappropriate  idea.— 
Let  us  confound. — Knobel  would  understand  by 
*52  to  separate,  and  accordingly  translates  Babel  as 
meaning  separation.  But  thereby  is  the  conception 
of  the  act  carried  into  the  unmeaning.  What  is  said 
does  not  refer  properly  to  a  separation  merely  of  hu- 
man speech.  The  manne  in  which  it  is  confounded 
is  not  described.  According  to  Koppen,  the  miracle 
must  have  consisted  wholly  in  an  inward  process,  that 
is,  a  taking  away  of  the  old  associations  of  ideas  con- 
nected with  words,  and  an  immediate  implanting  of 
new  and  diverse  modes  of  expression.!  According 
to  Lilienthal,  Hofibaan  (A.  FeldhofF  and  others)  it 

utteraWe  in  any  of  those  sense-forms  in  which  all  human 
language  must  terminate,  though  still  belonging  to  the  spir- 
itual intelligence,  and  known  by  it  as  something  that  truly 
ii.  Paul  once  heard  the  divine  ideas  expressed  in  their  own 
proper  words  (2  Cor.  xiL  4),  but  he  could  not  translate  the<=e 
appip-a  p^^ara  into  the  speech  of  the  lower  sphtre.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  is  the  best  that  could  be  given  tis.  It 
niay  present  srumbling-blocks  to  the  careless  reader,  or  to 
those  who  wish  to  stumble,  but  still  is  it  true,  that  the  more 
we  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  in  their  earliest  parts, 
the  more  reason  do  we  find  to  thank  God  that  they  are 
written  just  as  they  are, — T.  L  ] 

♦  [The  senses  oi flowing  togtlher -vhich.  Gesenius  gives,  or 
of  aUtnding,  twelling,  as  here  presented,  are  not  found  in 
any  use  of  the  root  "J  or  n*3  ,  but  are  accommodated,  as 
supposed  primary  senses,  to  the  meaning  required.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  deduce  t  fix)m  the  sense  of  interiority, 
inclusion  (implying,  exclusion,  seclusion,  sepamteness), 
■which  is  common  in  the  Chaldaean  and  Syriac.  Thus  re- 
garded it  would  be  the  |)oliiica!,  rather  than  any  physical 
idea — a  nation  as  a  political  unity  by  itself^  separate  from 
all  others— whilst  ~~  would  denote  aitocialion.  A  com- 
munity within  itself  in  its  two  aspects,  of  outward  esclusion, 
asd  inner  binding.— T.  L.] 

+  (How  easily  this  is  done,  whether  by  a  power  purely 
physical  or  divine,  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  paraJvtica,  where, 
the  mind  remaining  clear,  the  ©mnection  between  it  and  the 
vocal  organs  is  suddenly  changed  ;  so  that  though  speech  is 
not  lost.  Its  utt^-rances  are  misplaced,  the  name  of  one  thing 
.s  given  to  anothir,  or  the  connection  between  the  usuaj 
rcrd  and  the  usual  idea  seems  almost  wholly  broken  up. 


I  must  have  been  wholly  an  outward  process,  a  con 
i  fusion  of  the  lips,  of  pronunciation,  of  dialects ;  whils* 
I  Scaliger  holds  that  differing  meanings  were  connected 
j  with  hke  words  or  soundj).  The  historical  symbouca 
expres.'^ion,  however,  may  mean,  perhaps,  that  tht 
process  of  inward  alienation  and  variation,  the  ground 
of  which  lay  in  the  manifoldness  of  dbpositions,  and 
the  reciprocity  of  spiritual  tendencies,  became  fixed 
in  diverse  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  expression, 
by  reason  of  a  sudden  catastrophe  brought  upon  them 
by  God.  The  heathenish  Babylonian  tendency  r» 
fleets  itself  still  in  the  enigmatical,  capriciously  vary- 
ing dialects  of  the  same  people,  which  is  sometimes 
to  be  remarked  in  different  quarters  of  the  same  city, 
or  in  the  different  peasantry  of  the  same  community, 
but  which  must  have  especially  had  place  in  the 
earlier  times,  when  isolization  became  predominant. 
The  first  germ  of  the  speech  confounding  must,  ac- 
cordingly, have  shown  itself  as  a  diseased  action 
which  the  fall  introduced  into  the  original  innate 
germ  of  speech  development.  For  a  long  time  it  re- 
mained naturally  latent  in  the  family  of  Noah,  but 
manifested  its  full  power  in  the  time  of  the  tower 
building ;  and  then  the  effect  of  that  epoch  prolongs 
itself  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  In 
like  manner,  however,  was  there  a  counter  influence, 
too,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  onward.  According 
to  Kacles  (p.  220),  the  miracle  consists  in  thi.s, 
"  that  at  that  time,  and  in  that  region,  there  was  in- 
troduced a  linguistic  change  which,  although  it  would 
have  naturally  come  in  in  the  course  of  things,  would 
nevertheless  have  required  for  its  full  development 
other  conditions  of  space  and  time  than  those  pre- 
sented."  If  there  is  meant  by  this  only  a  wonderful 
acceleration  of  a  natural  development,  the  view  does 
not  satisfy.  Rightly  says  Fabri  ( p.  3 1 ) : "  A  confound- 
ing of  languages  presupposes  a  confusion  of  the  con- 
sciousness, a  separation  of  the  original  speech  into 
many,  a  disorder  and  a  breach  in  the  original  com- 
mon consciousness  in  respect  to  God  and  the  world. 
— The  history  of  the  tower-building  is  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  heathenism." — So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad. — Out  of  their  purpose  comes  its  di- 
rect opposite. — And  they  left  off  to  build. — That 
is,  as  a  community  of  the  himian  race  with  that  dis- 
tinct tendency.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  excluded, 
that  the  Babylonians  who  remained  behind  kept  on 
building  Babel.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
fi-ustrated,  but  not  analogous  and  Umited  undertak- 
ings of  the  same  tendency ;  it  appears,  for  example, 
in  the  great  world  monarchies.  This  first  disap- 
pointment, however,  was  a  type  of  all  others,  as  they 
successively  become  apparent  in  the  catastrophes  of 
these  world  monarchies,  and  the  last  fulfilling  will  be 
found  in  the  fall  of  Babylon,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse.  "  That  the  structure  itself  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  exercise  of  divine  power  which  after- 
wards took  place,  is  told  us,  indeed,  by  the  eibvl, 
but  not  by  the  Scripture."     Delitzsch. 

4.  Wherefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  BabeL 
— In  deriving  the  name  from  bab,  gate,  gate  of  Bel, 

The  individual  derangement  is  a  very  mysterious  thing,  m 
inexplicable  now  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Na- 
tional and  popular  derangements  are  more  rare,  but  history 
records  strange  movements,  ttiat  suseest  the  thought,  as  th« 
truest,  if  not  the  only  possible,  explanation.  Our  knowledge 
of  man,  of  the  immeasurable  deep  within  him,  of  the  infi- 
nite unknown  around  and  above  him.  is  too  small  to  war- 
rant any  positive  denwl  of  such  statements,  or  the  possibil. 
itv  of  such  events,  whether  regarded  as  supematuAl.  or  ai 
felling  within  those  natural  causalities  of  whiih  we  taU^  M 
much,  and  yet,  comparatively,  know  so  little.— T.  "L^ 
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}T  El,  the  authority  of  the  religious  interpretation  is 
act  excluded,  as  Keil  supposes  in  his  second  note  p. 
119.  "Only  we  must  distinguish  between  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  tower-building  and  the  destruction  of  the 
later  Babel  that  was  still  built  on,  and  which,  probably, 
for  the  first  after  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  came  to 
}oe  the  seat  of  a  heathenish  worship."  Concerning 
the  significance  and  the  building  material  of  Baby- 
lon, the  classical  writers  agree  with  the  Old  Tesfa- 
tament, — for  example :  Heuod.  i.  ch.  178 ;  Strabo, 
16  ;  DiODORCS,  ii.  1 ;  Arrian,  Alex.  vii.  17  ;  Curt. 
A.lex.  6,  1,  25;  Eustath.  ad  Dyonys.  Perieg.  1005. 
According  to  them  the  huge  walls  of  Babylon  were 
made  of  burnt  brick,  as  were  also  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  hanging 
gardens.  According  to  one,  the  circumference  of  the 
city  amounted  to  480  stadia,  or  60,000  paces;  ac- 
cording to  others,  385  or  360  stadia  (fuilongs),  mak- 
ing, therefore,  a  journey  of  from  18  to  24  hours. 
The  building  of  most  importance  was  the  quad- 
rangular temple  of  Belus,  each  side  of  which  was  two 
furlongs  in  length  ;  out  of  this  there  arose,  by  eight 
terraces,  a  strong,  massive  tower,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  one  furlong  in  length  and  breadth, 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  one  stadium  (that  is  600 
feet)  high.  The  accounts  of  modem  travellers  amoimt 
to  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  statement.-^.  The  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Belus  that  was  overthrown  by 
Xerxes,  and  now  called  Birs  Nimrod,  form  a  huge 
mound  of  ruins,  consisting  of  burnt  and  unburnt 
bricks,  cemented  partly  with  lime  and  partly  with 
bitumen.  The  whole  plain  of  Babylon  is  covered 
with  mounds  of  rubbish  from  the  same  materials  (^see 
Ker-Porter  :  "  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  301 ;  Buckingham  : 
** Travels  in  Me.-opotamia,"  p.  472  ;  Latard:  "Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,"  p.  374 ;  and  Rittek's  "  Geography," 
xi.  p.  876).  "  The  ancients,  for  the  most  part,  ascribe 
the  building  of  Babylon  to  Semiramis,  but  this  can  only 
be  true  of  its  extension  and  fortification.  According 
to  the  ancient  inscriptions,  the  city  was  older  than 
this  (Knobel  on  the  Genealogical  Table,  p.  346),  and, 
according  to  ch.  x.  10,  it  must  have  been  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Nimrod!"  Knobel.  In  re- 
spect to  the  city,  see  also  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopa- 
die,  article  "Babel."  On  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  see 
Delitzsch.  p.  312,  with  reference  to  the  account  of 
the  traveller,  James  Rich.  The  Arabians  regard  the 
ruins  of  Birs  Nimrod  as  the  Babylonian  tower  that 
was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Delitzsch,  who 
at  first  regarded  Birs  Nimrod  as  the  temple  of  Belus 
(aa  Rawlinson,  too,  supposes),  remarks  now,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  temple  of  Belus  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  but  that  Birs  Nimrod  was  situated  in 
the  suburb  Borsippa,  two  miles  south.  But  now, 
according  to  Oppert's  supposition,  Borsippa  means 
tower  of  languages,  and,  therefore,  the  opinion  has 
much  in  its  favor  that  the  Birs  Nimrod  had  been 
already  in  the  very  ancient  time,  the  observatory  of 
the  Chaldaean  astrologers,  with  which  the  tower  of  the 
epeech-confounding  stands  in  historical  connection. 
It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  tower,  which 
was  to  denote  the  centre  of  tiie  earth,  should  be 
placed  at  a  mile's  distance  outside  of  the  city  which 
was  distinctly  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  earth. 
Moreover,  this  tower  might,  at  a  later  day,  have  be- 
come the  tower  of  Belus.  Bunsen,  nevertheless,  de- 
cides for  Birs  Nimrod  (with  reference  to  Rawlinson), 
and  the  name  supports  the  conclusion  that  tlie  tradi- 
tion speaks  for  this  place.  Of  special  importance, 
besides,  is  the  inscription  of  Borsippa,  as  given  by 
Oppert,  wliich  introduces  Nebuchadnetzar  as  speak- 


ing, and  according  to  which  the  first  building  >f  Bin 
Nimrod  is  carried  back,  in  its  antiquity,  42  genera 
tions.     See  Fabri,  p.  49. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preliminary  discussion.  Analogous 
to  this  gigantic  undertaking  of  the  young  humanity 
are  the  liter  monumetital  buildings  of  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  Indians,  of  Greece,  and  of  other  lands.  Like 
the  mythological  systems  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity,  they  present  an  historical  contradiction  of 
a  favorite  modern  view,  according  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  had  only  gradually  worked  itself  out  of  an 
animal  or  beastly  state. 

2.  The  character  and  the  teleology  of  heathenism. 
The  e.<sence  of  heathenism  is  strikingly  characterized 
in  our  narration  as  a  diseased  oscillation  between  the 
attraction  of  humanity  to  unity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  multiplicity  and  unrestrained  dismemberment 
on  the  other.  From  the  Babylonish  striving  after  an 
outward  unity  proceeds  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
nations.  This  afterwards  takes  the  form  of  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  same  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  it  be- 
comes, in  other  words,  a  heathenish,  national,  or 
local  consciousness,  an  idolatrous,  antochthonic 
consciousness,  growing  wild  with  the  notions  of  a 
national  earth  and  a  national  heavens,  whilst,  in  its 
utter  disorder,  it  sinks  down  to  the  mere  prejudice 
which  regards  every  stranger  as  an  enemy  (fiostis), 
and  proceeds,  at  last,  to  tliat  absolute  exclusiveness 
which  causes  the  inhabitant  of  the  island  to  put  to 
death  any  one  from  abroad,  and  the  Bushman  to 
threaten  every  new  comer  with  his  poisoned  arrows. 
In  the  same  manner,  from  a  religious  striving  after  a 
pantheistic  world-view,  there  originates  the  first  de- 
clining of  the  spirit  into  polytheism.  And  then,  too, 
the  difl'erent  world-monai  chies  furnish  a  proof  that 
the  diseased  centripetal  drawing  in  the  world  ever 
works  in  interchange  with  that  centrifugal  tendency. 
Upon  the  downfall  of  any  such  world-monarchy, 
there  follows  again,  in  various  ways,  a  dissolution 
and  a  dispersion  of  elements.  Even  in  the  history 
of  the  Churcli  do  we  find  a  shadowy  outhne  of  th 
same  process ;  and  yet  it  is  just  the  task  and  the 
daily  work  of  the  essential  Chuich  to  mediate  more 
and  more  the  true  development  and  appearance,  both 
of  unity  and  variety,  among  the  nations ;  tiiougii  in 
ti  uth  it  does  this  through  the  light  and  law  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  goes  out  from  the  spiritual  Zion,  or  that 
true  kingdom  of  God  which  has  its  organization  in 
the  Church.  The  true  reciprocity  between  unity  and 
division  constitutes  the  life  of  humanity.  Tlie  false, 
feverish,  exaggerated  reciprocity,  which  tends  to  the 
overstraining,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  division  and 
dissolution  of  both  these  influences,  is  its  disease 
and  its  death.  The  striving  of  the  world-monarchies 
breaks  down  against  the  power  of  the  national  indi- 
vidualities. Again,  the  national  isolations  are  inter, 
rupteii  and  broken  up  by  the  world-monarchies. 
But  dispersion  has  the  special  eflFect  to  distribute  the 
evil,  to  dismember,  to  send  one  people  as  a  judgment 
upon  another,  until  there  is  awakened  in  all  a  feeling 
of  the  need  of  deliverance  and  unity.  Here  belong 
the  ethnographic  and  the  mythologic  systems.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  compare  Lange's  "  Misceliaueoua 
Writings,"!,  p.  74.  On  the  last,  see  Lange's treatis* 
entitled,  Die  Geaetdich-Catholhche  Kirche  als  Sinii- 
bild. 

3.  As  the  myth  of  the  Titans  reflects  itself  io  th( 
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ereative  peiiods,  so  does  it  also  in  the  Babylonish  ! 
tower-building.  I 

4.  Fabri,  p.  44 :  "  In  a  manner  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly marked,  since  the  time  of  Babel,  has  every 
nation,  and  every  group  of  nations,  had  spread  over  | 
it  its  i)eculiar  veil  i  Is.  xxv.  7 )  which  has  impregnated  ; 
ind  penetrated   the   whole  national    consciousness.  | 
Even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world  does  this  re-  ! 
main,  not  yet  broken  through,  morally  and  spiritually,  j 
by  wliole  nations,  but  only  by  individuals  out  of  every  | 
nation,  who  in  Christ  have  attained  to  the  participa-  } 
tion  of  a  new  and   divine   birth, — these,   however, 
being  the  very  core  and  heart  of  such  nations,  and 
forming  with  one  another  a  people  in  a  people.     For 
In  Christ  alone  does  man  awake  to  a  universal  thean- 
thropic   consciousne-s."     [True  ij.deed,  but  Christ, 
accordin^r  to  Matt,  xiii.,  works  aftei  the  manner  of 
leaven  ;  and  in  fact,  as  a  principle  o:  new  life  for  the 
whole  humanity  (Rom.  v.  12),  auu  the  veils  of  the 
nations   are    gradually    lifted   up    lefore   they  are 
wholly  removed  or  torn  away.     It  is  not  the  individ- 
uals and  the  nations  that  form  the  contrast  in  the 
Dresent  course  of  the  world,  but  the  grain  (the  elect) 
and  the  chaff  in  the  nations, — in  other  words,  the 
contrast  between  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving 
— between  people  and  people.] 

5.  The  ironical  element  in  the  rule  of  the  divine 
righteousness  (see  ch.  iii.  22)  appears  again  in  the 
history  of  the  tower-building,  after  its  grandest  dis- 
play in  the  primitive  time.  It  is  just  from  the  false 
striving  after  the  idol  of  an  outward  national  unity, 
that  God  suffers  to  go  forth  the  dispersing  of  the  na- 
tions. Without  doubt,  too,  is  there  an  ironical  force 
in  the  words  :  "  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them  "  (ver.  7). 

6.  In  this  demonical  effort  of  the  Babylonians  to 
build  a  tower  that  should  reach  to  heaven,  there  still 
remains  an  element  of  good.  By  means  of  it,  in 
later  times,  they  appeared  a.s  the  oldest  explorers  of 
the  stars,  who  discovered  the  zodiac  and  many  other 
astronomical  phenomena, — as  astronomers,  in  fact, 
with  their  searching  gaze  raised  to  heaven,  although 
their  science  was  covered  under  an  astrologicf.i  veU. 
The  unfinished  tower  was  transformed  into  an  obser- 
vatory ;  and  how  vast  the  benefit  that  from  thence 
lias  come  to  man ! 

7.  The  iieathenish  yet  Titanic  energy  of  the 
Babylonian  spirit  proves  itself  in  the  fact,  that  whilst 
in  the  one  direction  their  worship  went  to  the  ex- 
treme of  offering  human  sacri  ices,  it  became,  on 
the  other,  a  service  of  revolting  licentiousness. 

8.  "  Let  us  build  us  a  tower  and  make  us  a 
name."  The  antithetic  relation  which  this  watch- 
word of  theirs  bore  to  S'lem  (the  name),  and  the  des- 
tination that  God  had  given  to  him  that  he  should 
be  the  potential  central  point  of  humanity,  may 
also  be  indicated  by  the  name  Ximrod  (n"TC!,  come 
on,  now  let  us  rebel).  And  so,  accoi-ding  to  the  view 
of  Roos,  may  the  race  of  Ham  have  become  engaged 
irith  special  zeal  in  this  tower-building,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  weakening  the  prophecy.  But,  then, 
that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  variance  with 
Ihe  Shemites,  and  an  overpowering  of  them,  whereas 
Dur  history  represents  it  as  a  universal  understmd- 
dig.  Moreover,  in  ch.  x.  10,  Nimrod  appears,  not  as 
the  builder  of  Babel,  but  as  the  foimder  of  the  king- 
dom of  that  name ;  whereas  ch.  xi.  relates  to  the 
building  of  the  city  itself.  We  must,  therefore,  sup- 
pose that  in  the  understanding  mentioned,  ch.  xi., 
the  Shemites  were  either  infatuated,  or  that  they 
vere  aile.iced.     Tbe  text,  however,  supposes  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  races.  We  may,  perhaps,  asi'umi 
that,  in  the  designation  of  the  tower,  Shem's  priority 
was  symbolically  indicated,  and  that  on  this  account 
his  race  would  be  satisfied.  There  would  re-ult,  then, 
a  distinct  consequence.  Upon  this  free  federal  co- 
operation of  the  patriarchal  races,  there  followed  th« 
despotic  exaltation  of  Nimrod,  which  contributed, 
moreover,  to  hasten  the  Babylonic  dissolution.  AVe 
make  more  diflBcult  the  view  we  take  of  the  transac- 
tion when  we  measure  the  greatness  of  the  tower 
before  the  dispersion  by  the  later  magnitude  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  or  of  the  Bris  Nimrod.  "  Mesopo 
tamia,"  says  Bunsen,  "  is  covered  from  north  t« 
south  with  ruins  and  locaUties  with  which  the  name 
of  Nimrod  is  everywhere  connected ;  as  in  Babylonia 
so  also  in  Nineveh,  lying  farther  off  ind  eastward 
from  upper  Mesopotamia;  even  the  country  of  the 
Riphaean  mountains,  at  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and 
so  the  part  of  Armenia  which  lies  north  from  Nine- 
veh, and  west  of  the  lake  Van,  has  its  Mount  Nim- 
rod." 


HOMILETICAL  A2fD  PBACnCAI^ 

The  tower  of  Babel  in  its  historical  and  figurative 
significance:  a  gigantic  undertaking,  an  apparent  suc- 
cess, a  frustrated  purpose,  an  eternal  sign  of  warn- 
ing. 2.  The  repeating  of  the  same  history  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  spheres. — The  spiritual 
history  of  Babylon  to  its  latest  fulfilling  according 
to  the  Apocalypse.  The  confusion  of  languages  at 
Babel,  and  the  scene  of  the  Pentecost  at  Jeiusalem. 
— Babel  and  Zion. — Babel,  confusion ;  Jerusalem, 
peace.  Christianity,  God's  descent  to  earth,  to 
unite  again  the  discordant  languages.  Christianity, 
in  what  way  it  makes  the  languages  one  :  1.  In  that 
from  all  spirits  it  makes  one  spirit  of  life ;  2.  from 
all  peoples  one  people  ;  3.  from  all  witnessings,  one 
confession  of  faith,  one  doxology,  one  salutation  of 
love. 

Starke:  Supposition,  that  first  after  the  flood 
men  drew  from  Armenia  towards  Persia,  then  east- 
ward towards  Babylon.  Hedi.nger  :  Pride  aims  ever 
at  the  highest  Avarice  and  ambition  have  no  bounda 
(Jer.  xxiii.  23  ;  Luke  i.  51). 

Lisco  :  The  design  of  the  tower-building  is  three- 
fold :  1.  To  gratil'y  the  passion  for  glory  which  would 
make  itself  a  name;  2.  defiance  of  God,  reaching 
even  to  the  heaven,  his  seat  of  habitation ;  3.  that 
the  tower  might  be  a  point  of  union  and  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  whole  human  race.  Selfishness  ever 
separates ;  so  was  it  here ;  love  and  humility  alone 
constitute  the  tme  and  enduring  bond ;  but  tins  is 
found  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  never  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  world.  As  here,  so  evermore,  is  Babtl 
the  name  of  pride,  of  show,  of  vain  glory,  of  na- 
tional subjugation,  of  fraud  and  tyranny  upon  the 
earth.  As  iu  this  place,  so  is  it  always  the  emblem 
of  'ns^.ence  towards  God,  of  soaring  co  hea.veu,  of 
"  making  its  throne  among  the  stars,'  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  confusion,  of  desolation,  of  God's  de- 
risive irony  in  view  of  the  giant  projects  of  men 
(comp.  Is.  xiv. ;  Rev.  xviii.). — Gerlach  :  There  are 
now  formed  the  sharply  separated  families  of  the 
nations,  each  confined  to  itself  alone,  and  standing 
to  others  in  an  essentially  hostile  relation ;  each  must 
now  use  and  develop  its  own  peculiar  power.  The 
whole  heathen  world  knows  no  more  any  unity  of 
the  human  race,  until  finally,  through  the  Gospel, 
men  ag:un  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of  on< 
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3lood,  that  they  have  all  one  great  common  want, 
and  have  for  their  father  one  God, — until,  in  short, 
the  languages  which  the  pride  of  Babel  separated 
become  again  united  in  the  love  and  humility  of 
Zion. 

Calwer  Handbcch  :  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  modern  researches  into  language  have  recognized 
the  original  affinity  of  most  known  languages  to  one 
common  original  speech.  The  sundering  and  part- 
ing of  the  nations  is  God's  own  work.  As  labor  was 
the  penalty  for  the  sin  of  paradise,  so  is  separation 
the  punishment  for  this  sin  of  pride.  In  both  cases, 
however,  was  the  punishment  at  the  same  time  a 
blessing. 

Schroder  :  It  is  the  spirit  of  Nimrod  that  in- 
flates humanity  in  the  plane  of  Babylon.  The  tower, 
as  historical  fact,  is  to  form  the  apotheosis  of  hu- 
manity. 

Luther  :  They  Lave  no  concern  that  God's  name 
be  hallowed,  but  all  their  care  and  planning  turns  to 
ttiis,  that  their  own  name  may  become  great  and 


celebrated  on  the  earth.  This  city  and  tower  of  me:*. 
is  fundamentally  nothing  else  than  an  outward  aid- 
ficial  substitute  for  the  inner  union  before  God,  and 
in  God. — Roos  :  It  is  credible  that  Ham  and  his  sod 
Canaan  should  have  been  especially  zealous  to  hinder 
this  counsel  of  God,  according  to  which  a  hard  des- 
tiny was  to  befall  them — that  is,  that  there  should 
be  a  separation  of  the  nations,  so  that  Canaan  should 
become  the  servant  of  Shem  and  Japheth. — Luthkr  : 
God  comes  down,  that  is,  he  gives  special  heed  to 
them,  he  ceases  to  be  forbearing.  His  coming  down 
denotes  his  revelation  of  himself,  his  appearing  in  a 
new  and  great  act,  whether  taken  in  the  sense  of 
mildness  or  severity.  "  0  that  thou  wouldst  rend 
the  heavens  and  come  down"  (Is.  Ixiv.). — Ver.  1. 
The  salvation  of  men  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
our  Lord  ;  the  boundary  he  would  set  to  them  is  the 
barrier  of  grace  and  compas.«ion. — G.  D.  Krumma- 
CHKR  :  Human  plans  are  confounded  that  the  divine 
order  may  procedi  from  them.  Such  is  the  coui se 
of  the  world's  histoiy. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

f%«  race  of  Shem.     The  Commenced  and  Interrupted  Migration  of  Terah  to  Canaan.     The  Oenent 
of  the  Contrast  between  Heathendom  and  the  germinal  Patriarchalism. 


Chapter  XL  10-82. 

1.    Genealogy  of  Shem — to  Terah. 

10  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem:    Shem  was  a  hundred  years  old  and  bfgat 

11  Arphaxad*  [Knobei:  probably,  highland  of  Chaidsea]  two  years  after  the  flood.     And  Siiem 

12  lived  after  he  begat  Arphaxad  five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.    And 

13  Arphaxad  lived  five    and  thirty   years,  and    begat  Salah  [sending]:     And  Arphaxad 
lived  after  he  begat  Salah  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

14  And    Salah    lived    thirty    years    and    begat    Eber"    [one  from  the  other  side,  pilgrim,  emigrant]. 

15  And  Salah  lived  after  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons 

16  and  daughters.     And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Peleg  [division]: 

17  And  Eber  lived  after  he  begat  Peleg  four  hundred  and   thirty  years,  and  begat  sons 

18  and    daughters.       And    Peleg   lived    thirty   years,  and   begat    Reu    [friendship,  friend] : 

19  And  Peleg   lived  after  he  begat  Reu  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat  sona 

20  and  daughters.     And  Reu  hved  two  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  Serug'  [vine-branch]: 

21  And  Reu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons 

22  and  daughters.     And  Serug  lived    thirty  years,  and    begat  Nahor  [oeseniua :  panting]  : 

23  And  Serug  lived  after  he  begat  Nahor  two  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh* 

24  ters.     And  Nahor  lived    nine  and    twenty  years,  and  begat  Terah  [turning,  tarrying]  : 

25  And  Nahor  lived  after  he  begat  Terah  a  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  and  begat  sona 

26  and  daughters.     And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram  [nigh  father],  Nahcr 

l^see  ver.  2],  and  Haran  [Ocseniiu  :  MontanasJ. 


2.    Terah,  his  Race  and  Emigration  (vers.  27-82). 

27  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah  :  Terah  bagat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  TTarac , 

28  and  Haran  begat  Lot  [veil,  concealed].     And  Haran  died  before  [the  face  of]  his  fathe' 

29  Terah,  in  the  lend  of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  [light;  flame]  of  the  Chaldees  (cnttrs).  And 
Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives:  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai  jprincesB]; 
and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah  [Queen],  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of 
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30  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah  *  [spier,  seeress].     But  Sarai  was  barren ;  she  had  no  caild. 

31  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  hia 
daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they  went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  tha 
Chaldees  to  go  unto  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwelt  there 

32  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 

[>  Ver.  1.— TTC3B1X.  Arpbaxad,— pronunciation  derived  from  the  LXX.,  AptfiafaS;  according  to  the  Hebrew 
minting,  Arpakshadl  It  is  a  compound,  evidently,  of  which  the  principal  part  is  Ti"3  ,  from  which  the  later  C^HOa, 
Chaldseans.  It  would  appear,  on  these  accounts,  \o  be  the  name  of  a  people  transferred  to  their  ancestor,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  Among  the  early  nations  names  were  n(*  fixed,  as  they  are  with  us  in  modem  times.  The  birth  name  was 
changed  for  something  else — some  deed  the  man  had  done,  or  some  land  he  had  settled,  and  that  becomes  his  appellation 
in  history.  Sometimes  the  early  personal  name  is  given  to  the  country,  anil  then  comes  back  in  a  changed  form  as  a 
de8ign;ition  of  tbe  ancestor.  Thus  Joeephus  i-peaka  of  the  five  primitive  "  Shemitic  people,  the  Elamites  (or  Persians), 
the  Astyriant,  the  Aramiles  (or  Syrians),  the  Lydians  (from  Lud),  and  the  Arphaxadiles,  now  called  Chaldseans." — T.  L.! 

['  Ver  H. — ~2S  .  The  Ime  of  Shem  in  Arphaxad  seems  to  have  remained  a  long  time  after  the  flood  in  the  nppei 
country ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  branch  of  the  Shemites,  from  whom  Abraham  was  directly  descended,  were 
with  the  great  multitude  of  the  human  race  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  had  much,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  building  the 
tower  of  Sabel  (see  remnrks  of  Lange,  p.  367).  Eber'g  dcecei.dants  came  over  the  river,  and  began  the  first  mignitions  to 
the  south.  The  word  "1-5  may  mean  over  in  respect  to  eitl  er  side,  and  so  it  might  be  applied  to  one  that  went  over,  or 
to  one  that  remained.  This  passing  over  being  a  memorable  event,  the  naming  would  come  very  naturally  from  it, 
whether  as  given  to  the  ancestor  who  stayed,  or  to  the  descendants  who  left  the  old  country.  £ach  side  would  be  trant- 
euphralensian  to  the  other,  and  so  truly  "'"13?  C^IS?  ,  or  Hebrews.  It  would  be  very  much  as  we  speak,  or  used  Ui  speak, 
of  the  old  countries  as  trans:Ulantic,  on  the  other  side  of,  or  over  the  Atlantic  ;  the  Hebrew  T33  having  every  appearance 
of  being  etymologically  the  same  with  the  Greek  irfrtp,  German  uber,  and  our  Saxon  over.  Compare  Gen.  xiv.  13,  wLeie 
•i"l3?n  C"~X  ,  Abram  the  Hebrew,  is  rendered  'A^pafi  o  vtparrfs,  Abram  tJie passenger. — T.  L.] 

'['  Ver.  20. — SfliO  .  Some  would  resort  to  the  primary  sense  of  3^  w3  or  310  to  get  the  meaning  entangled  (verwick- 
kelt°r),  to  make  it  correspond  to  some  other  derivations  which  are  fancied  here  as  denoting  either  the  advance,  or  the 
retarding,  of  ths  early  Shemitic  movement.  But  besides  the  faintness  and  uncertainty  of  such  derivations,  the  namet 
they  seem  to  indicate  could  only  have  been  given  long  afterwards,  when  the  facts  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  b€ 
grounded  had  acquired  a  historical  importance.  Gesenius  would  render  it  palmes,  a  young  vine-shoot  (from  31S  ,  to  wind, 
ttrist).  No  name-giving  could  be  more  naturd  and  easy  than  this.  Compare  C"3"'"i;; ,  Gen.  xl.  10,  12 ;  Joel  i.  7  ;  and 
what  is  s.iid  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  22,  n*B  ")3  C]Oi^  DIB  ,  fruitfiilness  Joseph,  son  of  friiitftilnesB — our 
translation,  a  very  fruitful  bough. — T.  L.]  ,        -        - 

[*  Ver.  29. — nSC,  Iscah.  The  Jewish  interprtters,  generally,  say  that  Iscah  and  Sarah  were  the  same.  Thus 
Rftshi— "Iscah,  that  is,  Sarah,  so  called  because  she  was  a  seeress  (nS'O)  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because  all  gased  upon 
her  beauty,"  for  which  he  refers  to  Gen.  xii.  14.  The  root  n2D  {see,  gaze  upon)  is  quite  common  in  the  Syriac,  the  oldest 
branch  of  the  Shemitic,  though  it  does  not  come  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  revived,  and  becomes  frequent,  in  the  Babbinical. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  HTiri ,  Prophet  or  Seer.    Aben  Eara  has  the  same  interpretation.  — T.  L.] 


THE  SIGXIFICAXCE  OF  THE  GENEAJXJGICAIi  TA- 
BLE  OF  THE  SHEMITES. 

This  genealogy  of  the  Shemites  is  really  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  the  Sethit^s,  eh.  v.,  and  in  this 
way  forms  a  genealogical  series  extending  from  Adam 
to  Abraham.  It  is  continued  on  the  line  of  Xahor 
(oh.  xxii.  2()-2l),  on  that  of  Keturah  (ch.  xxv.  1^), 
of  Ishmael  (ch.  xxv.  12,  etc.),  of  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi. 
1,  etc.),  on  the  line  of  Jacob  (ch.  xlvi.  8-27),  etc. 
(See  the  article :  "  Genealogical  Register,"  in  Her- 
zog's  Real  Encyclopcedie.)  According  to  Knobel  this 
table  has  the  character  of  an  element  of  fundamental 
Scripture  (p.  129);  we  are  satisfied  to  designate  it 
as  elohistic  universalistic,  since  it  embraces  not  only 
Abraham's  race,  but  also  the  nearest  branches  of  it 
that  at  a  later  period  became  heathen.  The  table 
of  the  Shemites  embraces  ten  generations,  as  does 
the  table  of  the  Sethites.  The  first  (conformably  to 
the  number  ten)  denotes  a  perfect  development,  which 
mas  out  in  Abraham,  the  "father  of  the  faithful," 
representing,  as  he  does,  a  numberless  race  of  the 
believing  out  of  all  humanity.  Abraham  must  be 
reckoned  here  with  the  tenth,  as  Koah  in  ch.  v.  It 
is  clear,  too,  that  this  table  is  designed  to  indicate 
the  growth,  or  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  faith, 
together  with  its  previous  history.  Most  distinctly 
-.8  this  expressed  in  the  migrations  of  Terah, — and 
m  the  individual  names  of  the  patriarchs.  In  the 
son  of  Arph.'ixad,  Salah,  there  is  announced  a  send- 
ing, or  -nission,  in  Eber  the  emigratioH,  in  Peleg  the 
24 


divigion  of  the  theocratic  line  from  the  nntheocratic, 
in  Reu  the  divine  fnendship,  in  Serug  the  entangling 
or  the  restraint  of  the  development,  in  Xahor  a  c<wi- 
flict  or  a  striving,  in  Terah  a  netting  out  from  the 
heathen  world  which  in  his  tarrying  comes  to  a  stop. 
And  so  is  the  way  prepared  for  Abraham's  departure. 
We  cannot  maintain,  with  Knobel,  that  these  Shem- 
itic patriarchs  must  have  been  all  of  them  first-bom. 
They  are,  throughout,  the  first-born  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  promise.  Bunsen  interprets  the  name  Eber 
as  one  who  comes  over  the  Tigris.  But  in  a  wider 
sense  Eber  may  also  mean  pilgrim.  The  names  Reu 
and  Serug  he  interprets  of  Odessa  and  Osroene  Aa 
coming,  however,  in  the  midst  of  personal  names, 
these  also  must  have  been  expressed  as  personal 
names,  from  which,  indeed,  the  names  of  countries 
may  have  been  derived.  On  the  interpolation  of 
Cainan  in  the  Septuagint,  and  which  is  followed  hr 
Luke  (ch.  iii.  36),  compare  Knobel,  as  also  on  the 
varying  dates  of  the  aie<,  as  given  m  the  Samaritan 
text  and  in  the  Septuagint  The  numbers  we  have 
here  are  600,  438,  433,  464,  239,  239,  230,  148,  205. 
and  175  years.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  ca-e  of  the 
Sethites,  we  can  get  no  symbolical  significance  from 
ths  respective  numbers,  although  Knobel  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  their  historical  character.  In  connec- 
tion, however,  with  the  general  gradual  diminution 
of  the  power  of  life,  there  is  clearly  reflected  the  in- 
dividual difiTerence ;  Eber  lives  to  a  greater  age  than 
both  his  forefathers,  Arphaxad  and  Salah.  Nahor, 
the  panting  (the  impetuous),  dies  earliest.   Acoordinf 
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to  Knobel,  the  genealogical  table  advances  from  the 
mythical  to  the  legendary  period ;  at  least  we  have 
no  sufficient  grouads,  lie  thinks,  to  deny  to  Abraham 
and  his  brothers  an  historical  existence.  The  same 
must  hold  true,  also,  of  his  fathers,  whose  names, 
with  their  theocratic  characteristics,  must  liave  be- 
longed, without  doubt,  to  the  most  lasting  theocratic 
reminiscences.  The  table  before  us  is  distinguished 
from  the  Selhitic  by  being  less  full,  in  that  it  divides 
the  life-time  of  each  ancestor  into  two  parts,  by  the 
date  of  the  theocratic  first-bom,  whilst  it  leaves  the 
iumming  up  of  both  numbers  to  the  reader.  "  In 
ver.  26  this  genealogy,  just  like  the  one  in  ch.  v  32, 
concludes  with  the  naming  of  three  sons  of  Terah, 
since  all  these  have  a  significance  for  the  history  to 
come:  namely,  Abram  as  the  ancestor  of  the  elect 
race,  Nahor  as  the  grandfather  of  Rebecca  (comp. 
ver.  29  with  ch.  xxii.  20-2.3),  and  Ilaran  as  the  father 
of  Lot  (ver.  27)."  Keil.  The  table  in  Dklitzsch  gives 
us  a  good  view  of  the  series  of  Shemitic  families  (p. 
824).  According  to  Bertheau  the  Sejituagint  is  right  in 
its  interpolation  of  Cainan.  Dklitzsch  disputes  this ; 
comp.  p.  322.  "  The  Alexandrian  translators  insert- 
ed this  name  because  the  Oriental  traditions  have  so 
much  to  say  of  him  as  the  founder  of  astronomical 
science ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  unwilling  to  loave 
out  so  famous  a  name.  There  may  have  been  a 
brother  of  Salah,  through  whom  the  main  line  was 
not  propagated."  Lisco.  Delitzsch  gives  a  reason 
for  its  not  being  called  the  tholedoth,  or  generations 
of  Abraham,  from  the  fact  that  the  author  makes 
the  history  of  Abraham  himself  a  large  and  principal 
part.  That,  however,  would  not  have  presented  the 
setting  forth  of  Abralnm's  genealogical  history.  But 
in  such  a  r'^presentaiion  there  might  have  been,  per- 
haps, an  jDscuring  of  the  idea  that  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham in  the  natural  sense  goes  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  whilst,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  pervades 
the  New  (see  Rom.  iv.  cf.  Gen.  15). 


exegeticaIj  and  critical. 

1.  Ch.  xi.  10-26 — Shem  was  a  hnndred  years 
old. — See  the  computations  of  Knobel  and  Keil. — 
Two  years  after  the  flood. — This  must  be  under- 
stood of  the  beginning  of  the  flood. — And  begat 
sons  and  daughters. — See  the  ethnological  table; 
tlso,  ver.  17.  "For  the  sake  of  tracing  the  line  of 
the  Joktanides  the  author  had  already  given,  in  ch. 
X.  21-2.5,  the  patriarchal  series  from  Shcm  to  Peleg; 
he  repeats  it  here,  where  he  would  lay  down  fully 
the  line  from  Shem  to  Abraham,  with  the  addition 
of  the  ages." — Arphazad. — Arrapachitis,  "in  north- 
em  Assyria,  the  original  seat  of  the  collective  Chal- 
daean  family."  Knobel.  *'  It  was  the  home  of  the 
XaKHaioi  and  KopSoCxoi  mentioned  1  y  Xenophon  and 
Strabo,  as  weU  as  of  the  modern  Kurds."  The  same 
writer  refers  tne  names  that  follow  to  cities  or  terri- 
tories, to  which  we  attach  no  special  importance, 
since  in  any  case  the  districts  here  would  be  them- 
gelves  derived  from  the  names  of  persona. 

2.  Vers.  27-32.  Tlie  famihi  line  of  Terah.  Ac- 
cording to  Keil,  this  superscription  must  embrace 
the  history  of  Abraham,  so  that  the  tholedoth  of 
Ishmael,  ch.  xxv.  12,  and  of  Isaac,  ch.  xxv.  19,  cor- 
respond with  it.  But  then,  in  the  spiritual  relation, 
Abraham  would  be  subordinate  to  Terah,  which  can- 
not be  supposed. — And  Haran  begat "  Accord 

Ing  to  the  constant  plan  of  Genesis,  it  is  here  related 
of  Haran,  the  youngest  son  of  Terah,  that  he  begat 


Lot,  because  Lot  went  with  Abraham  to  Canaan  (ch 
xii.  4),  and  Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah, 
whereby  '.he  band  which  would  have  retained  Lot  in 
his  father-land  was  loosed."  Keil. — Before  hia 
father  Terah. — Properly,  in  Mh presence,  so  that  ha 
must  have  seen  it  ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  mean 
simply  in  his  life-time.  The  first  case  of  a  natural 
death  of  a  son  before  the  death  of  his  father,  18  4 
new  sign  of  imreasing  mortality. — Ur  of  the  ChaJ 
dees. — This  must  either  be  sought  in  the  name  Ur 
which  Ammianus  calls  Pe^-nicum  Canfellum,  between 
Patra  and  Nisibis,  not  far  from  Arrapachitis,  or  in 
OrAci  (Armenian,  Urrhai),  the  old  name  of  Edessa, 
now  called  Urfa  (see  Kiepert  and  Weissenborn  : 
'Nmeveh  and  its  Territory,'  p.  7)."  Keil.  DeUtzsch, 
correctly  perhaps,  decides  for  the  castle  Ur  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus,  although,  doubtless,  the  Ur 
in  our  text  has  a  more  general,  territorial,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  symbolical  meaning.  "  The  old  Jew- 
ish and  ecclesiastical  interpretation  reads  'out  of 
"IIX  '  (fire),  meaning  that  Abraham,  as  an  acknowl- 
edger of  the  one  God,  and  a  denier  of  the  gods  of 
Nimrod,  was  ca.st  into  the  fire,  but  was  miraculously 
preserved  by  God,"  Delitzsch.  The  same  writer 
finds  therein  the  idea  that  Abraham  was  plucked  aa 
a  brand  from  the  fire  of  heathendom,  or  from  its 
heathenish  fury.  We  would  rather  suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  that  by  Ur  is  meant  a  region  in  Chaldjea, 
whcT-e  the  ancient  monotheistic  symbd'cal  view  of 
the  heavenly  lights  and  flames  had  passed  over  into 
a  mythical  heathenish  worship  of  the  stars,  as  a  wor- 
ship of  Light  and  Fire ;  wherefore  it  is  that  the 
starry  heaven  was  shown  to  Abraham  as  a  symbol 
of  his  believing  progeny  (ch.  xv.),  whilst,  for  the  iiea- 
then  Chaldaeans,  it  was  a  region  of  divine  (or  deified) 
forces.  Knobel  explains  the  word  as  meaning  Mount 
of  the  Chaldceans.  Rawlinson  holds  to  the  reading 
11X  as  equivalent  to  "i"5  (city).  The  interpreting 
it  of  light  and  fire  is  both  etymologically  and  ac- 
tually the  more  correct.  "  The  family  of  Terah  had 
its  home  to  the  north  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (in  noi  th- 
eastern  Mesopotamia),  and  worshipped  strange  gods ; 
as  is  clear  from  Josh.  xxiv.  2."  Delitzsch. — Iskah. 
— By  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than, and  others,  this  name  is  held  to  be  one  with 
Sarah.  On  the  other  hand,  Knobel  properly  remarks 
that  according  to  ch.  xx.  12,  Sarah  was  the  daughter 
of  Terah,  and,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  17,  only  ten 
years  younger  than  Abraham  ;  she  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  daughter  of  Abraham's  younger 
brother.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  the  Jews,  in 
deference  to  their  later  law,  sought  by  means  of  this 
hypothesis  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  Abraham's 
kinsmanship  to  Sarah.  Delitzsch  assumes  the  possi- 
bility that  Haran  was  a  much  older  half-brother  of 
Abraham,  and  that  Abraham,  as  also  Nahor,  had 
married  one  of  his  daughters.  According  to  a  con- 
jpcture  of  Ewald,  Iscah  is  mentioned  because  she 
became  Lot's  wife.  But  it  may  be  that  Iscnh  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  incorporated  in  the  theocratic 
tradition  because  she  was  a  woman  of  eminence,  a 
seeress  like  Miriam,  according  to  the  signification 
of  her  name.  Knobel  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham had  his  sister  to  wife,  without  calling  to  mind 
that  she  was  a  half-sister  (ch.  xx.  12),  or  might  even 
have  been  his  adopted  sister.  So  also  he  i^ays  that 
Nahor  married  his  niece,  and  that  in  like  manner 
Isaac  and  Jacob  did  not  mariv  strangers,  but  theii 
own  kindred.  He  accounts  foi  this  on  the  ground 
of  a  peculiar  family  affection  \a  the  hous*  of  Temt 
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(eh.  rrir.  3,  4  ;  xxvi.  35  ;  xxviL  46  ;  xrriii.  ' ) ;  jart 
«s  at  the  present  day  many  Arabian  families  erar 
many  in  their  own,  and  do  not  permit  one  to  '.aie  a 
wife  from  any  other  (Sketzkx:  "  TraTeL:,"iiL  p.  22). 
The  ground,  however,  of  such  kindred  iiiarriage  in 
the  house  of  Terah  and  Abraham,  is  a  theocratic 
one,  and  thus  far  are  the  children  of  Abraham  placed 
in  a  conditi'in  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of 
Adam.  As  for  the  latter,  there  were,  in  general,  no 
"  daughters  of  men,"  out  of  their  own  immediate 
kindred,  so  for  the  sons  of  the  theocracy  there  were 
no  spiritual  daughters  of  like  birth  with  themselves, 
tha:  is.  of  monotheistic  or  theocratic  faith,  out  of 
the  circle  of  nearest  natural  affinity.  In  this  respect, 
however,  they  did  not  venture  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Sethites  (Gen.  vL);  for  it  was  theirs  to 
propagate  a  believing  race  through  consecrated  mar- 
riage.— But  Sarah  was  barren. — A  prelude  to  the 
history  that  follow?. — And  Terah  took  Abram 
his  son. — Wi'.hout  doubt  has  this  removal  a  reli- 
gious theocratic  importance.  At  all  events,  this  di- 
vinely accomplished  withdrawal  from  Cr  of  the  Chal- 
dees  must  mean  more  than  a  mere  providential  guid- 
ance, as  Keil  supposes. — ^And  they  Tirent  forth 
with  them. — The  word  ens  (rendered,  with  them) 
makes  a  difficulty.  It  may  be  easiest  understood  as 
meaning  mVA  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  De- 
litzsch  reminds  us  that  the  suffix  may  have  a  reflex 
sense,  instead  of  a  reciprocal  (eh.  xxii  3).  This  is 
the  very  question,  as  otherwise  the  sentence  would 
be  indefinite ;  the  expression,  therefore,  must  mean 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  by  them*elva  ;  that 
is,  they  withdrew  as  one  united,  exclusive  commu- 
nity. Besides  this,  there  are  two  modes  of  taking 
it.  Keil  understands  only  Lot  and  Sarah  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  and,  therefore,  refers  zriX  to  Terah 
tnd  Abraham.  There  are  three  things  in  the  way 
of  this  :  1.  The  withdrawing  (or  going  forth)  would 
be  sep>arated  from  the  previous  introductory  expres- 
sion :  Terah  look  Abraham,  etc.,  which  will  not  do  ; 
2.  it  would  \te  a  withdi-awing  from  that  which  leads, 
and  the  accompanying  would  become  the  principal 
persons ;  3.  Abraham  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
a  co-leader,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is  said :  Terah 
look  Abraham.  Moreover,  Abraham,  regarded  as  an 
independent  leader,  would  have  been  bound  in  duty 
to  go  further  on  when  Terah  broke  off  from  his  pit 
grimage  in  Mesopotamia,  Delitzsch,  on  the  other 
hand,  together  with  Jarchi,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others, 
refers  the  words  they  teerd  forth  to  the  members  of 
flie  family  who  are  not  named,  namely,  they  went 
forth  with  those  named ;  but  this  is  clearly  against 
the  context  By  the  expression  vith  them,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  understand,  wiih  those,  namely, 
with  the  first-named  (Terah,  etc.\  went  forth  those 
jnst  previously  mentioned,  or  named  immediately 
after  them.  Later,  is  Harau  denoted  as  the  city  of 
Nahor  (ch.  xxiv.  10  as  compared  with  ch.  xxvii.  43 ; 
xxix.  4  and  xxxL  .'>3).  For  other  interpretations  see 
Knobel. — And  they  came  unto  Haran. — Terah 
intoided  to  go  from  Ur  to  Canaan,  but  he  stops  in 
Haran,  wherefore  he  also  retains  his  people  there. 
According  to  Knobel.  the  mention  of  Canaan  is  an 
axiticii>ution  of  the  history  that  follows. — Haraiu— 
Carra,  Charrart^  lay  in  nonhwestem  Mesopotamia 
(Padan  Aram,  xxv.  20),  ten  leagues  southeast  from 
Edena,  in  a  fe;  tile  r^'on,  though  not  abounding  in 
water.  The  city  now  hes  in  ruins.  It  was  the  (»pi- 
•al  of  the  Gabians,  who  had  here  a  temple  of  the 
Moon  goddess,  which  they  referred  back  to  the  time 


of  Abraham.  In  its  neighborhood  Crassns  was  shoM 
by  the  Parthians.  More  fidly  on  the  subject,  see  is 
ScHRuDER,  p.  52'  I ;  also  in  Knobel  and  I>eIitEch.— 
And  Terah  died  in  Haran. — Terah  >«as  two  hniii 
dred  and  five  ye:irs  old.  If  .\briham,  therefore,  wai 
seventy-five  years  old  when  he  migrated  from  Meso- 
potamia, and  Terah  was  seventy  years  old  at  fak 
birth,  then  must  Abrah mi  have  set  forth  sixty  year* 
before  the  death  of  Terah.  And  this  is  very  impv/r- 
tant  The  emigration  had  a  religions  motive  which 
would  not  al'ow  him  to  wait  tUl  the  death  of  hit 
father.  As  De'itzsch  remarks,  the  manner  of  repre- 
sentation in  Genesis  disposes  of  the  history  of  the 
less  important  personages,  before  relating  the  mau. 
history.  The  Samaritan  text  has  set  the  age  of 
Terah  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  under  the  idea 
that  Abraham  did  not  set  out  on  his  migration  imtil 
after  the  death  of  Haran.  The  representation  of 
Srephcn,  Acts  vii.  4,  connects  itself  with  the  general 
course  of  the  narration. 


DOCTRDT AL   A>'D   ETHICAI,- 

See  above :  The  agnificance  of  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Shemites. 

1.  The  decrease  in  the  extent  of  htmian  life.  In 
the  manifold  weakenings  of  the  highest  life  endur- 
ance, in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  there  are,  neverthe 
less,  distinctly  observable  a  number  of  abrupt  breaks : 

1.  From  Shem  to  .\rphaxad,  or  from  6f»0  ye»rs  to  438; 

2.  from  Eber  to  Peleg,  or  from  464  years  to  239 ;  3. 
from  Serug  to  Xahor,  or  from  230  years  to  148 ;  be- 
yond which  last,  again,  there  extend  the  lives  of 
Terah  with  his  205,  and  of  Abraham  with  his  17S 
years.  Farther  on  we  have  Isaac  with  180  yearj, 
Jacob  147,  and  Joseph  110.  So  gradually  does  tl  3 
human  term  of  life  approach  the  limit  set  by  Uie 
Psalmist,  Pa.  xc.  10.  Moses  reached  the  age  of  120 
years.  The  deadly  efficacy  goes  on  still  in  the  bodily 
.sphere,  although  the  counter-working  of  salvation 
has  commenced  in  the  spiritual  Keil,  with  others, 
finds  the  causes  of  this  decrease  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  flood,  and  in  the  separation  of  himuanity  into 
various  nations. 

2.  ChaUeea  and  the  Chaldceans. — See  the  Theo- 
logical Real  Lexicons,  especially  Herzog's  Etxcyelo- 
padu.  The  Fragments  of  the  Chaldaean  .\uthor, 
Berosus,  as  found  ii  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebio.*,  and 
the  Chronographia  of  Syncellus,  This  people  aeem 
to  have  been  early,  and,  in  an  especial  sense,  a 
wandering  tribe.  The  priestly  castes  of  Chaldseans 
in  Babylonia  must  have  come  out  of  Egypt.  Strabo 
and  others  transfer  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  to  a 
region  in  lower  Babylonia,  in  the  marshy  district  of 
the  Euphrates  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  same 
author,  however,  finds  also,  as  others  have  done,  the 
sea*  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Chaldaean  Mountains, 
very  near  to  Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea.  Tha 
proper  home  of  the  Chaldaeans  was,  tiierefore,  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Ur  in  Chaldaea.     See  above. 

4.  On  the  indication  of  a  great  yet  gradnci  prxy 
vision  for  the  variance  that  was  to  take  p'aee  betT'>  n 
the  race  of  Eber  and  the  heathen,  see  the  Fxc\e-^c*l 
and  Critical  The  later  Biblical  accounts  cf  Terah 
and  the  forefathers  of  Abraham  appear,  in  general, 
to  owe  their  form  to  the  reciproc-d  influence  of 
Israeliti.«h  tradition  and  the  Israelitish  exegesis  (/ 
the  passage  before  us.  According  to  the  languagt 
of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  2,  Abraham  was  already  calM 
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at  TJr  in  Chaldaea.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  him 
as  the  proper  author  of  the  migration  of  his  father, 
Terah,  The  passage,  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  according  to 
which  Abraham's  forefathers,  and  Terah  especially, 
dwelt  beyond  the  river  (the  Euphrates),  and  served 
other  gods,  has  special  relation  to  this  fact  of 
Ttrah's  suffering  himself  to  be  detained  in  Haran. — 
This,  thon,  is  to  be  so  understood,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  infection,  idolatry  began  to  take  tip 
its  abode  very  near  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  God, 
88  still  maintained  in  Terah's  family  (see  ch.  xxix. 
82,  33,  35  ;  xxx.  24,  21 ;  and  to  this  belongs  what  is 
eaid,  ch.  xxxi.  34,  about  the  teraphim  of  Laban). 
We  may  well  suppose  that  Joshua,  from  his  stern, 
legal  stand-point,  judged  and  condemned  that  ming- 
ling of  worships,  or  that  image  worship,  as  strongly 
as  Moses  did  the  setting  up  of  the  golden  cilf.  The 
little  group  of  wandererss,  ver.  31,  appears  to  have 
originated  from  a  similarity  of  feeling  which,  after 
long  conflicts  in  the  line  of  Eber,  was  finally  to  tear 
itself  away  from  this  conjectural  capital  of  the  Light 
and  Fire  worship  in  Chaldaea,  and,  in  that  way,  from 
heathenism  altogether.  Their  aim  was  Canaan,  be- 
cause there,  partly  from  their  decidedly  foreign  state, 
partly  by  reason  of  iheir  antagonism  to  the  Hamitic 
race,  tiiey  woulii  be  protected  from  the  contagion. 
But  Terah  cannot  get  beyond  Haran,  and  to  this  not 
only  does  Joshua  refer,  but  also  the  later  Jewish 
tradition  respecting  Terah.  To  this  place,  where  he 
settles  down,  Terah  seems  to  have  given  the  name 
of  his  dead  son,  in  loving  remembrance,  and  it  may 
have  been  this  name,  as  well  as  the  fair  land  and  ap- 
parent security,  that  bound  him  there.  The  circum- 
stance that  Abraham,  according  to  ver  32,  does  not 
appear  to  have  departed  before  the  death  of  Terah 
(with  which,  however,  the  history  otherwise  does  not 
agree),  has  been  interpreted  by  Syncellus  and  others 
as  implying  that  Terah  was  spiritually  dead.  A  like 
untenable  Jewish  hypothesis,  which  Hieronymus  gives 
us,  assumes  that  the  '75  years  which  are  ascribed  to 
Abraham,  ch.  xii.  4,  are  not  to  be  dated  from  his  natu- 
ral birth,  but  from  the  time  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  furnace  of  fire,  which  was  like  a  new  birth.  But 
that  Abraham  tore  himself  away  before  his  father's 
death  has,  at  all  events,  the  important  meaning  that, 
in  the  strife  between  filial  piety  and  the  call  of  faith, 
be  obeyed  the  higher  voice.  The  family  group  in 
Haran,  however,  is  thus  distinctly  denoted,  because 
it  now  forms  the  provisional  earthly  homestead  of  the 
wandering  patriarchs,  and  because,  also,  as  the  later 
history  informs  us,  it  was  to  furnish  wives  of  like 
theocratic  birth  for  their  sons. 

5.  Legends  concerning  the  migration  of  Abra- 
ham. See  Rahmer,  "  The  Hebrew  Traditions  "  (Bres- 
lau,  1861,  p.  24).  According  to  a  Hebrew  Midrash 
(Rabba  38,  in  Hieronymus),  Abraham,  at  Ur,  was 
cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  because  he  would  not 
adore  the  fire  which  the  Chaldseans  worshipped,  but 
was  miraculously  preserved  by  God.  His  brother 
Haran,  on  the  contrary,  was  consumed,  because  he 
was  unresolved  whether  to  adore  the  fire  or  not.  It 
was  Nimrod  who  had  him  cast  into  the  furnace. 
Here  belongs,  also,  the  Treatise  of  Beer,  entitled 
"  The  Life  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditioDfi."     Leip.,  1859. 


HOMILETICAL   AKD   PEACTICAIi. 

As  Abraham's  life  of  faith  develops  itself  in  his 
posterity,  so  did  it  have  its  root  in  the  life  of  his  fore- 


fathers.— Hew  the  life  of  all  great  men  of  God  resM 
upon  a  previous  hidden  history. — Comparison  of  th« 
two  lines  of  faith,  that  of  Seth  to  Noali,  and  from 
Shem  to  Abraham:  1.  outwardly,  ever  less  (at  las*, 
reduced  to  one  point) ;  2.  inwardly,  ever  strongei 
(attaining  at  last  to  the  one  who  makes  the  transition) 
[Thus  Noah  passed  through  the  corrupted  rac« 
and  through  the  flood;  thus  Abraham  made  the 
transition  through  heathenism.] — Terah's  migratiou 
to  Canaan:  1.  its  spirited  beginning;  2.  its  failure 
to  go  on. — Abraham  and  his  kinsmen:  1.  He  wai 
probably  the  author  of  their  movement;  2.  they, 
probably,  the  cause  of  his  tarrying  in  Haran. — The 
death  of  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parent* 
(ver.  28). — Sarah's  barrenness,  the  long  and  silent 
trial  in  the  life  of  Abraham. 

Starke  :  The  Sethites,  among  whom  the  true 
church  is  preserved. — God's  remembrance  of  the 
righteous  abides  in  his  blessing. — Osiander:  A 
Cliristian  when  he  is  called,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
God,  leave  joyfully  his  fatherland  ;  he  must  forsakr 
all  that  he  loves,  all  that  is  pleasing  to  him  in  tht 
world;  he  must  follow  God  obediently,  and  only 
where  He  leads. 

[Excursus  on  the  Confusion  of  Languages. — 
That  there  was  here  a  supernatural  intervention  the 
language  of  Scripture  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt. 
We  !ieed  not,  however,  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
question  how  far  each  variety  of  human  speech  is 
connected  with  it,  or  regard,  as  essentially  affecting 
the  argument,  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  languages  now  spoken  upon  the  earth.  There 
is,  doubtless,  many  a  local  jargon,  the  result  of  iso- 
lation, or  of  unnatural  mixtures,  that  has  but  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  an  inquiry  in  respect  to  this 
most  ancient  and  world-historical  event.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  a  language  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  dialect,  or  mere  local  variety  of  idiom 
and  pronunciation,  that  such  lists  as  those  of  Balbi 
and  others  can  have  but  little  philological  value.  For 
all  essential  purposes  of  such  inquiry,  therefoie,  there 
is  no  need  to  extend  our  view  beyond  that  district 
of  earth  in  which  languages  now  existing,  either  as 
spoken  or  in  their  literature,  can  be  historically  or 
philologically  traced  to  peoples  connected  with  \he 
earliest  known  appearances  of  the  human  race.  We 
give  this  a  very  wide  sweep  when  we  include  in  it 
Southern  and  Middle  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa.  Here  philological  science,  though 
yet  very  imperfect,  has  found  great  encouragement 
in  its  inquiries,  and  within  this  district  has  it  begun 
to  make  out,  with  some  clearness,  what  must  have 
been  the  earliest  divisions  of  language.  The  result 
thus  far,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  latest  and  best 
writers,  has  been  the  recognition  of  three  general 
famihes  or  groups.  In  giving  names  to  thi  se,  there 
has  also  been  recognized,  to  some  extent,  the  ethno- 
logical division  supposed  to  be  made  from  the  sons 
of  Noah ;  and  hence  some  have  been  inclined  to  call 
them  the  Japhethic,  Shemitic,  and  Hamitic  (Bunsen, 
Khamism  and  Semism).  It  was  early  perceiied, 
however,  that  the  ethnologic  and  linguistic  lines  do 
not  exactly  correspond  even  in  the  Shemitic ;  and 
there  is  still  more  of  aberration  and  intersection 
within  the  supposed  limits  of  the  two  others.  Tlu 
first  group  has  therefore  been  called  the  Indo-Ger ' 
manic,  and  of  late  the  Arian.  In  the  third  the  terra 
Hamitic  has  been  generally  dropped  for  that  of  To- 
ranian.  The  general  correspondence,  however,  givej 
much  counteiLance  to  the  &«t  ethnological  nsuning 
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But  whatever  method  be  adopted,  it  does  not  affect 
the  main  characteristics  belonging  to  each  of  the 
three.  These  may  be  thus  stated.  The  Shemitic  is 
the  smallest,  the  most  unique,  both  in  its  matter  and 
its  form,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  easily  recog- 
li^ed,  and  having  the  least  diversity  in  its  several 
branches.  The  group  termed  Arian,  Indo-Gennanic, 
or  Japhethan,  is  less  marked  in  all  these  character- 
istics, though  retaining  enough  of  them  to  make  clear 
the  family  relationship  in  all  the  best-known  branch- 
es. The  third  is  so  different  from  both  these,  it 
Beems  so  utterly  broken  up,  thai  Pritchard,  and  other 
philologists,  have  given  it,  as  a  whole,  the  name 
AUophylian,  using  it  simply  as  a  convenience  of  no- 
menclature. There  exist,  however,  marks  of  afl&nity 
that  show  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  arbi- 
trarily separated  mass  (see  Max  Mitllee  "  Languages 
of  the  Seat  of  War,"  pp.  88,  90,  and  Rawlissos  : 
"  Herodotus,"  vol.  i.  524).  To  make  use  of  geo- 
logical analogies,  as  Bun.<<en  has  done,  the  Shemitic 
may  be  likened  to  the  primitive  rocks,  the  Arian  to 
the  stratifled  formations,  broken,  yet  presenting  much 
clearness  of  outline  and  direction,  the  Turanian  to 
confused  volcanic  masses  projected  from  some  force 
unknown,  or  solitary  boulders  scattered  here  and 
there  in  ways  inexpUeable,  yet  showing  marks  of  the 
localities  from  whence  they  came,  and  evidence  of 
Home  original  correspondence  in  the  very  irregulari- 
ties of  their  fracture.  Or  we  may  compare  them, 
the  first,  to  a  temple  still  entire  in  its  structural 
form,  though  preseniing  tokens  of  catastrophes  by 
which  it  has  been  affected ;  the  second,  to  wide-spread 
ruins,  where  whole  architectural  rows  and  avenues 
Blill  show  a  clear  coherence,  whilst  even  the  broken 
arches,  fallen  columns,  displaced  capitals,  give  evi- 
ience  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  out  the 
original  plan ;  the  third,  to  scattered  mounds  of  rub- 
bish, in  which  shattered  slabs,  obscurely  stamped 
bricks,  and  faint  maiks  of  some  joining  cement, 
alone  testify  to  a  structure  having  once  a  local  unity 
at  least,  though  uow  exhibiting  little  of  inward  plan 
and  harmony.  To  drop  all  such  figures,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Shemitic  has  preserved  what  was  most 
enduring  of  the  original  form,  the  Arian  what  was 
most  permanent  of  the  original  matter,  whilst  in  the 
Turanian  has  fallen  all  that  was  most  trangible  in 
the  one,  or  most  easily  deformed  or  defaced  in  the 
other. 

Now  to  account  for  such  a  condition  of  tilings  in 
language,  especially  in  its  earliest  appetrance,  is 
equally  diflScult,  whether  we  hypothesize  the  primi- 
tive movement  as  a  tendency  to  gr^ariousness  and 
to  a  consequent  unity  of  speech,  or  as  a  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction,  or  as  being  both  combined  in 
an  attractive  and  repulsive  polarity.  The  phenomena 
m  each  and  all  are  at  war  with  every  such  induction. 
There  is  in  the  one  family  a  strangely  preserved 
tmity.  Thare  is  in  another  a  totally  different  pecu- 
liarity of  form  stamped  upon  it  from  times  that  pre- 
cede all  historical  memory ;  it  is  full  where  the  first 
■eems  to  be  scant,  free  where  the  other  is  tense; 
•ometimes  just  the  reverse,*  having  as  a  whole  a  look 

•  fXhus  the  Shemitic  greatly  excels  in  the  number  of 
•hat  are  called  its  conjugationB,  or  ways  of  modifying  the 
prim&ry  sense  of  the  verb.  Otherwise  its  form  may  be  char- 
*cteii«ed  as  the  very  grandeur  of  simplicity,  suggesting  the 
•omparison  of  the  majestic  palm,  whilst  the  Greek  and  San- 
tcrit  may  be  likened  to  the  branching  oak.  And  so,  again, 
!s  some  of  its  aspects,  the  Shemitic  presents  a  surprising 
bareness.  In  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  for  example,  there  is 
the  lea^t  show,  or  rather,  only  the  rudimentary  appearance 
ti  Any  optative  or  Babjnnotire  modality,  that  is.  in  outward 


so  exceedingly  foreign  as  never  to  be  mistaken,  yel 
with  an  equally  unmistakable  familiarity,  or  family 
hkeness,  of  its  own,  within  which  the  many  dissimili- 
tudes among  its  different  branches  never  efface  tht 
strong  and  seemingly  ineradicable  affinities.  Ther« 
is  a  third  so  marked  by  an  almost  toul  dissolution 
that  its  very  looseness  would  seem  to  make  its  only 
classifying  feature,  were  it  not  that  certain  indice* 
found  in  every  branch  (such  as  the  numerals  and 
some  pronominal  forms),  point  to  a  community  of 
origin,  whilst  appearances  of  correspondence,  even 
in  its  fractures,  suggest  a  common  disorganizing 
catastrophe.  Viewing  these  three  famihes  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  we  find  that  there  is  not  only 
separation,  and  that  of  long  standing,  but  great  di- 
versity of  separation.  The  original  cleaving  dates 
from  a  most  ancient  period,  before  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  in  its  general  aspect  remains  unaffected 
by  time.  The  Hamitic,  or  Turanian,  seems  to  have 
been  confused  and  tumultuous  from  ihe  beginning. 
Such  is  said  to  be  its  appearance  on  the  early  trilin 
gual  inscriptions  made  to  accommodate  the  incon- 
gruous peoples  in  the  Assyrian  empire  who  had,  in 
some  way,  been  here  and  there  wedged  betwet^n  the 
Arian  and  Shemitic  portions.  See  Rawlissos's 
"  Herodotus,"  L  527.  Again,  the  Shemitic,  though 
oftentimes  in  close  contiguity,  has  put  on  none  of  th« 
essential  features  of  the  Arian,  nor  the  Arian  of  the 
Shemitic  The  German  and  Arabic  are  as  distinct  it 
modern  times,  as  anciently  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
The  minor  specific  divisions  in  each  family  have  va 
ried  more  or  less,  but  the  great  generic  differences 
have  remained  the  same  from  age  to  age,  still  show- 
ing no  signs  of  blending,  or  of  mutual  development 
into  some  common  comprehending  genus,  according 
to  the  process  which  Bimsen  supposes  to  have  pro- 
duced such  changes  in  the  antehistorical  times. 
What  has  stamped  them  with  features  so  ancient  anc 
so  diverse  ?  Nothing  of  any  known  natural  develop- 
ment, either  of  one  from  the  other,  or  of  all  froiy 
a  common  antecedent  stock,  can  account  for  it.  L 
Sinism,  or  Chinesian  (the  name  given  to  this  hypo- 
thetical beginning  of  human  speech),  developed 
Khamism,  and  Khamism  Semism,  and  Semism  Ari- 
aiiism,  how  is  it  that  we  find  nothing  like  it  as  actual 
fact  in  historical  times,  and  no  marks  of  any  transi- 
tion-period in  the  ages  before  ?  Surely,  if  Bunsen'a 
favorite  comparisons  be  good  for  anything,  we  ought 
to  find  in  language,  as  geologists  do  in  the  rocks,  the 
visible  marks  of  the  process,  or  if  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt  a  dieory  of  sudden  or  eruptive  breakings  in 


modal  form,  since  all  the  subjective  states  may  be  clearly 
and  effectively  expressed  by  particles,  or  in  some  other  way. 
It  is  the  same,  even  now,  in  the  Ar  ibic,  only  that  this  em- 
bryotic  appearance  is  a  little  moie  brought  out.  Three 
thousand  years,  and,  within  the  last  third  of  that  time,  a 
raosi  copious  use  (philosophic,  scientific,  and  c<  >nunercial,  aa 
we'.l  as  oolloqaial),  have  eiven  it  nothing,  in  this  retx'^ct, 
that  can  be  called  structural  ffrmolK,  notbing  that  can  >• 
regarded  as  an  approach  to  the  exuberant  forms  of  modahi> 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  even  in  their  earliest 
stages.  It  has  kept  to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  tirst  run. 
So  also  in  the  expression  of  time,  the  Shemitic  still  prescrvei 
its  rigidness.  It  keeps  its  two  tenses  unmo-iified  in  form, 
Ihotigh  it  has  ways  of  denoting  all  varieties  of  time,  relative 
or  absolute,  that  any  other  language  can  express.  Ck;mpar« 
it  with  the  Greek  and  Sans":rit  copiousness  of  temponl 
forms ;  how  early  bom  are  they,  and  how  fruitful,  in  the  Ti 
case,  how  unyielding,  how  stubbornly  barren,  we  may  say, 
in  the  other  I  Surely,  one  who  oanrfully  coi  siders  sucn  phe- 
nomena as  these,  miist  admit  that  there  is  i'i  the  birth  a»  4 
perpetuity  of  language  some  other  power — either  as  favo*- 
ing  or  resisting — than  that  of  miitoal  developmcf,  or  r»« 
dprocal  chance,  however  long  the  peric  Is  that  may  he  a» 
sumed  for  it  as  a  convenience  to  certair  Jicories.— T.  L.! 
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the  one  case  (whether  we  call  them  supernatural  or 
extraordinary  matters  but  little  to  the  argument)  why 
should  a  similar  idea  be  regarded  as  irrational  in  the 
other.  Thus  there  are  no  linguistic  marks  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  (regarded  as  early  representatives  of  two 
great  families),  or  in  Syriac  and  Sanscrit,  showing 
that  at  any  time  they  were  a  common  language,*  or 
*uy  begimiing  of  mutual  divergency  as  traced  down- 
wards, or  any  evidences  of  convergency  as  we  fol- 
low them  up  the  stresun  of  time.  In  fact,  they  stand 
in  most  direct  contrast  in  their  earliest  stages ;  even 
AS  the  fresh  geological  rupture  must  present,  doubt- 
less, a  more  distinct  breakage  than  is  shown  after 
ag^s  of  wear  and  abrasion.  When  histoiy  opens, 
these  languages  stand  abruptly  facing  each  other. 
This  may  be  said  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
for  our  knowledge  here  is  not  scanty.  We  have  the 
Shemitic  all  along  from  the  very  dawn  of  history  to 
our  latest  times.  The  Arabic  of  the  present  day, 
copious  as  it  has  become  in  its  derivative  vocabulary, 
is  as  rigid  in  its  Shemitic  features  as  the  oldist 
known  Hebrew.  Tliere  is  some  reason  for  regarding 
it  as  retaining  even  still  more  of  the  primitive  type. 
The  Greek  was  in  its  perfection  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer, and  as  Homer  found  it.  It  has  never  been  sur- 
passed since  in  all  that  makes  the  glory  of  language 
as  a  spiritual  structure,  in  its  classifications  f  of  out- 
ward things,  in  its  still  higher  classification  of  ideas. 


♦  [This  is  said  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  form, 
or  what  may  be  called  the  sou}  of  each  language  respectively. 
Of  the  matter,  or  vocalized  material,  as  it  m.iy  be  styled, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  common.  There  are  many  roots 
In  the  Arianthat  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Shemiiic, 
whether  coining  from  a  common  original  stock  of  sounds, 
or  from  a  later  borrowing  fiom  each  other.  Words  pass 
from  one  language  to  another,  or  original  vocal  utterances 
are  broken  up,  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways ;  but  the 
structural  forms  are  unyicldins.  In  this  resides  the  char- 
acterizing principle  of  perpetuity  ;  so  that  it  is  no  paradox 
to  afiina  a  generic  identity  m  Im  guage,  in  which  the  greater 
part,  or  even  all  the  articulated  sounds  had  been  changed, 
or  have  given  place  to  others.  When  we  consider  the  great 
facility  of  mere  phonetic  changes,  through  cognate  lettei-s 
or  those  of  the  same  organ,  through  transition  letters,  by 
whose  intervention  there  is  a  passage  from  one  family  into 
another  (as  i  and  y  make  a  transition  from  the  dentals  to 
the  gutturals,  and  to  or  b  from  the  gutturals  to  the  labials), 
or  through  nasal  combinations,  such  as  ng,  nd,  mb,  which, 
on  dissolution,  may  cari'\'  the  syllable  in  the  new  direction 
of  either  element  with  all  its  afllnities,  thus  niaking,  as  it 
were,  abridge  between  them — when  we  bear  in  mind  how 
sounds  wear  out  in  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  words, 
entirely  disappearing,  or  easily  admitting  in  their  attenu- 
ated state  the  substitution  of  others  belonging  to  a  diflferent 
organ,  or  how,  in  the  middle  of  words,  the  compression  of 
syllables  bringing  together  harsh  combinations,  crushes  out 
letters  in  some  cjises  (especially  if  they  be  gutturals),  or  in- 
troduces a  new  element  demanded  by  euphony — we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  vocal  changes. 
It  is  seen  how  in  various  wajs  any  one  letter  almost,  or 
syllabic  sound,  may  pass  into  almost  any  other,  and  how  the 
same  word,  as  traced  through  its  phonetic  chnngt-t",  preseits 
an  appearance  in  one  language  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the 
ear  would  recognize  in  another.  To  take  one  example  that 
may  stand  for  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  such  changes,  who,  by  the  sight  or  sound  alone,  or  by 
any  outward  marks,  would  recognize  the  Latin  diVs  in  the 
French  jour,  or  the  English  UarCteaghr,  Sokov)  in  the  Latin 
laer,  lacrima,  or  the  English  h^ad  in  the  Latin  capul  and 
the  Greek  KtipaXi^,  though  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
their  relationship  a-,  traced  by  the  phonetic  laws.  The  real 
wonder  is  that  the  changes  in  this  department  have  not 
been  greater  than  they  are  fi)und  to  be.  It  is  the  soul  of 
language,  the  unyielding  rigidity  of  its  form,  that,  by  its 
association,  prevents  the  utter  dissolution  and  niutatioii  of 
the  mtiUriat  Its  conservatism,  in  this  respect,  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  languages  that  are  merely  spoken.  It  has  its 
most  complete  i^cet  in  tho.se  that  have  a  written  and  print- 
ed literature. — T.  LJ 

t  [The  arrangement,  in  the  mind,  of  things  to  be  named, 
^elougs  to  the  formation  of  language,  as  much  as  the  n  m- 
ng,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  said  to  be  the  most  important 


in  its  precision  and  richness  of  epithet,  in  the  pro 
found  presentation  of  moral  and  aesthetic  disiinctiona, 
— in  tl;is  respect  ever  in  advance  of  the  people  who 
used  it — in  the  elements  it  contained  for  the  expres- 
sion of  philosophic  thought  whenever  its  stores  shoald 
be  required  for  that  purpose,  and,  withall,  in  the 
melodiousness,  the  flexibility,  and  the  exuberance  of 
its  vocal  forms.  The  Thucydidian  Greek  falls  below 
it  in  all  these  respects.  Certainly  it  had  not  risen 
above  it.  It  is  the  tendency  of  language,  when  left 
to  itself,  to  decline  in  the  attributes  mentioned.  The 
assertion  may  be  hazarded'  that  the  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  exhibited  in  most  modern  tongues.  More  co 
pious  are  they  doubtless,  better  adapted  to  a  quick 
political,  social,  or  commercial  intercourse,  or  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  civilization  in  which  a  greater  commu- 
nity of  action,  or  of  understood  conventional  pro- 
ceedings, makes  up  for  the  want  of  pictorial  and 
dialectical  clearness  as  inheient  in  the  words  them- 
selves— but  everywhere,  in  their  old  worn  state,  pre- 
senting a  lack  of  that  vividness,  that  exquisite  shad- 
ing of  ideas,  that  power  of  emotion,  which  aston- 
ishes us  in  the  early  languages  just  mentioned.  The 
tendency,  in  fact,  is  towards  Sinism,  or  a  language 
of  loose  arbitrary  symbols,  not  away  from  it.  At 
savagism  is  the  dregs  of  a  former  higher  civilization, 
so  Sinism  is  the  remains  of  language,  bearing  evi- 
dence of  attrition  and  fracture ;  and  this,  however 
copious  it  may  be,  or  however  adapted  it  may  be  to 
a  more  worldly  civilization,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Chinese  have  long  been  stationary,  or  slowly  falling, 
and  to  which  a  godless  culture,  with  all  its  science, 
is  ever  tending.  There  is  in  language  accretion,  ad- 
dition, looseness,  decay ;  but  we  rarely  find,  if  we 
ever  find,  in  any  speech  that  has  long  been  used, 
what  may  be  truly  called  growth  in  the  sense  of  or- 
ganic vigor,  or  inward  stiuctural  harmony.*  That 
young  and  vigorous  constitution  which  is  discovered 
in  the  earliest  Arian  and  Shemitic  speech,  they  must 
have  received  in  some  way  for  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  account  on  any  natural  or  ordinary  groimds. 


part  of  the  naming  itself.  Things,  thus  regarded,  may  ba 
divided  into  three  general  classes :  1.  Outward  sensible 
objects ;  2.  actions,  qualities,  etc.,  as  the  ground  of  their 
naming,  and  themselves,  therefore,  demanding  an  antece- 
dent naming  ;  3.  mental  acts  and  states,  thoughts,  think- 
ings, emotions,  etc.,  regarded  as  wholly  spiritual.  In  r> 
spect  to  the  first,  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  nature  mal'eg 
the  cl-assification,  but  the  mind  must  recognize  it,  m "ire  or 
less  correctly,  before  it  can  give  l  he  names.  The  second  lies 
in  both  departments  ;  since  act?  (rf<"'np?;  suffr^inps)  must  be 
the  souice  whence  direct  names  are  drawn  for  the  first,  and 
iigiires,  pictures,  or  spiritual  reprcscntativi's,  for  the  third, 
as  is  shnwn  in  that  large  class  of  words  that  are  said  to  hav« 
secondary  meaninfis,  or  abstmct  ideas  denoted  by  something 
material  or  sensible  in  the  root.  The  third  ol:iSfific:ition  is 
wholly  spiritual  or  within,  though  its  namings  are  thus 
drawn  from  without.  We  fi:  d  all  this  work  done  for  ui 
when  we  are  bom.  The  earliest  languages  have  it  as  vivid- 
ly as  the  latest,  more  ^•ividly,  we  may  say,  if  not  carried  to 
so  wide  an  extent  in  the  classiflcnt  on  of  outward  objects, 
more  profound,  as  analysis  would  show,  in  the  distinctions 
of  moral  and  ajsthetiail  ideas.  Whence  came  it?  We 
must  ascend  to  the  very  taproot  of  humanity  to  find  ar:  an- 
swer, if  we  are  not  to  sc'  k  still  farther  in  some  divine  teach- 
ing or  inspiration.  The  phenomena  lie  ever  before  ns; 
their  commonness  sliould  not  diminish  our  wonder  at  the 
mystery  they  present.— T.  L.] 

*  [We  may  thank  God  that  some  of  the  noblest  fcn- 
guages  (Greek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Latin)  died  lo  g  aja,  oi 
in  their  comparative  youth.  They  have  thus  been  em- 
balmed, fireserved  from  decay,  made  immortal,  ever  yointr, 
— their  expressive  words  and  forms  still  remaining  as  a  re« 
serve  store  for  the  highest  pliilosoi)hical,  theological,  and 
even  scientific  use.  They  are  called  "  the  dead  lauguu'eefl  ; " 
but  that  which  some  would  make  an  objection  to  what  hat 
long  and  justly  been  deemed  their  pb'ce  in  cdiio^tion,  if  th| 
very  ground  of  their  excellence.— X.  L.1 
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CouTcntion  will  not  explain  it,  as  Plato  s.iw  long  ago 
in  the  TCTT  dawD  of  philological  inquiry  ;  onoma- 
topic  theories  fail  altogether  to  account  for  the  first 
words,  to  say  nothing  of  graramatical  forms  ;  dcTcl- 
opmeut  is  found  to  be  mere  cant,  giving  no  real  in- 
gight  into  the  mystery.  If  the  origuiating  processes 
fail  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  the  human,  then 
laust  we  suppose  some  instinctive  logic,  some  sure 
intelligence  working  below  consciousness,  and  some- 
how belonging  to  the  race,  or  races,  rather  than  to 
tiie  individual.  If  this  is  difficult  to  couccive,  or  to 
uude -stand,  then  there  remains  for  us  that  which 
hardly  surpasses  it  in  wonder,  whilst  it  falls  short  of 
it  in  mystf ry,  namely,  the  idea  of  some  ab  extra 
Bupernatural  power  once  operating  on  the  human 
soul  in  its  early  youth — whether  in  the  first  cre- 
ation, or  in  some  subsequent  early  stages  of  re- 
markable development, — and  now  comparatively 
unknown.* 

When  we  study  language  on  the  map,  the  diffi- 
cvlty  of  any  mere  development  theory  bringing  one 
of  these  families  from  the  other,  or  from  a  common 
original  stock,  is  gr&itly  inci-eased.  Whilst  the  Ari- 
an  and  Shemitic  piesent,  in  the  main,  certain  geo- 
graphical allotments  tolerably  distinct,  this  Hamitic 
or  Turanian  conglomerate  is  found  dispersed  in  the 
most  irregular  manner.  It  is  everywhere  in  spots 
throughout  the  regions  occupied  by  the  more  organic 
famihes  ;  sometimes  in  sporadic  clusters,  as  in  parts 
of  Western  Asia,  sometimes  driven  far  off  to  the 
confines  as  is  the  case  with  the  Finnic  and  Lap  lan- 
guage, or,  again,  wedged  into  corners,  like  the  Basque 
language  in  Spain,  lying  between  two  branches  of  the 
Arian,  the  Roman  and  the  Celtic. 

Had  we  found  rocks  lying  in  such  strange  ways, 
it  would  at  once  have  been  said :  no  slow  depositing, 
no  long  attrition,  no  gradual  elevation  or  depression, 
has  done  all  this.  They  may  have  exerted  a  modi- 
fying infiuence  ;  but  they  are  not  alone  sufficient  to 
account  for  whai  appears.  Here  has  been  some 
eruptive  or  explosive  force,  some  ab  extra  power, 
whether  from  above  or  beneath,  sudden  and  extraor- 


_  •  [It  is  not  extravagan".  to  suppose  something  like  this 
■till  lying  at  the  ground  of  that  mysterious  process  which 
we  witness  without  wonder,  because  so  com^non, — the  rapid 
acquisition  of  language  by  the  infant  mind.  It  is  not  the 
mere  learning  to  speak  the  names  of  outward,  sensible,  in- 
dividual things — there  is  nothing  much  more  strange  in 
that  than  in  teaching  a  parrot  to  talk, — bat  the  quick  seis- 
ing of  those  hidden  relations  of  things,  or  rather  of  thought 
alMUt  things  (ideas  of  the  soul's  own  w  th  whxh  it  clothes 
things),  and  which  it  afterwards  tasks  all  our  outward  logic 
to  exphiin.  How  rapidly  does  this  in£mt  mind  adapt  words, 
not  merely  to  chain  and  tables,  but  to  the  relational  notions 
of  number,  case,  snlistance,  attribute,  qualifying  degree, 
■utnective  modality,  time  relative  and  absolute,  time  as 
past,  present,  and  niture,  or  time  as  continuoos  and  event- 
ual, knowing  nothing  indeed  of  these  as  technical  names, 
but  grasping  immediately  the  ideas,  and  seeing,  with  such 
■inairiTig  qnickneas,  the  adaptability  to  them  of  certain 
fcrma  of  expression,  a  mere  termination,  perhaps,  or  the 
ikintest  inflection,  and  that,  too,  with  no  outward  imitative 
indices  from  the  sense,  sach  as  may  aid  in  the  learning  of 
the  names  of  mere  sensible  obiects.  This  indeed  is  wonder- 
Ail,  however  common  it  may  be.  We  never  do  it  but  once. 
▲11  other  acquisition  of  languages,  in  adult  years,  is  by  a 
Moce^-s  of  memory,  comparison,  and  cons;ic'is  reasoning — 
m  other  words  a  strictly  scientific  process,  ho»-ever  certain 
abbreviations  cf  it  may  be  called  the  Icam  ng  of  i  foreign 
tongue  by  "  the  method  of  nature  "  and  of  inlancv.  Some- 
thing in  the  race  :inalogous  to  this  process  in  the  individual 
infant  soul,  may  be,  not  inationally,  supposed  to  have 
characterized  the  earliest  human  history  of  language.  The 
fiulure  of  every  system  of  artificial  language,  though  at- 
tempted by  the  most  philosophical  minds,  aided  by  the 
highest  oulture,  shows  that  neither  convention  nor  imitation 
kai  wihine  to  do  with  its  origin. — X.  L.] 


dinary  in  its  eject,  however  generated  in  its  cauK&i 
ity,  and  however  we  maysjyle  that  causality,  whc'-hei 
natural  or  supt^rnatural,  simply  inexplicable,  or  di- 
vine. Such  eruptive  forces  are  nc't  confined  to  rockf 
and  «trata,  or  to  sudden  changes  in  material  oi^gani 
zatioiL  They  have  place  also  in  the  spiritual  world 
in  the  movements  of  history,  in  the  souls  of  mer,  is 
remarkable  changes  and  formations  of  language 
There  are  spiritual  phenomena,  if  the  terra  may  b« 
used,  for  which  we  cannot  otherwise  easily  account. 
The  evidence  here  of  any  such  intervening  power 
may  be  less  striking,  because  less  startlmg  to  tha 
sense,  but  to  the  calm  and  reverent  reason  they  may 
be  even  more  marked  than  anything  analagou.**  to 
them  in  the  outer  world  of  matter.  Great  confusion 
has  arisen  in  our  theological  reasoning  from  confin- 
ing this  word  miraculous  solely  to  some  supposed 
breakage  or  deflection  in  the  natural  sphere. 

To  say  the  least,  therefore,  it  is  not  irrational  to 
carry  this  view  into  the  history  of  man  regarded  aa 
tmder  the  influence  of  supematuml,  as  well  as  natu- 
ral, agencies.  And  thus  here,  as  we  contemplate  the 
remarkable  position  of  the  early  languages  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  three  great  famiUes, 
some  force  from  without,  sudden,  eruptive,  breaking 
up  a  previous  movement,  extraordinary  to  say  the 
least,  would  be  the  causal  idea  suggested,  even  if  the 
Scripture  had  said  nothing  about  it  A  primitive 
formation  has  been  left  comparatively  but  linle  af- 
fected ;  all  around  it,  east  and  west,  are  linguistic 
appearances  presenting  the  most  striking  contrasts 
to  the  first,  and  yet  the  most  remarkable  family  like- 
nesses to  each  other ;  elsewhere,  as  a  third  class  of 
elements  show,  the  eruptive  or  flooding  force  haa 
broken  everything  into  fragments,  and  scattered  them 
far  and  wide.  Philology  cannot  account  for  it ;  but 
when  we  study  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  Genesis 
in  what  they  fairly  imply  as  well  as  clearly  express, 
we  have  revealed  to  us  an  ancient  causation  adequate, 
alone  adequate,  we  may  say,  to  the  singular  effect 
produced.  The  language  of  the  account  is  general, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where  a  mighty  change 
is  to  be  described,  universal  in  its  direct  and  collat- 
eral historical  effect,  without  requiring  us  to  main- 
tain an  absolute  universality  in  the  incipient  move- 
ment From  some  such  general  terms  in  the  com- 
mencement of  chapter  xL  it  might  seem,  indeed,  aa 
though  every  man  of  the  human  race  was  in  this 
plane  of  Shinar,  and  directly  engaged  in  the  impious 
undertaking  described.  Taking,  however,  the  two 
chapters  together — and  it  is  too  much  to  say,  as 
most  commentators  do,  in  the  very  face  of  the  ar- 
rangement, that  the  eleventh  chapter  is  wholly  prior 
to  the  tenth — we  must  conclude  that  one  line,  at 
least,  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  that  of  Arphaxad,  th« 
ancestor  of  the  Ghaldaeans,  and  of  Eber,  the  more 
direct  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  remained  in  the 
upper  country  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  fairly  to  be 
inferred,  too,  that  the  Joktan  migration  to  Arabia 
had  commenced,  carrying  with  it  the  Shemitic  ele- 
ment of  speech  to  modify  or  transform  the  Cushite, 
whether  introduced  before  or  after  it  Some  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth  may  have  already  set  oS^  west  and 
east,  in  their  long  wanderings  (to  Greece  and  India 
perhaps),  whilst  Sidon,  a  descendant  of  Hara,  had 
even  at  this  early  day,  founded  a  maritime  settle 
ment,  and  ventured  upon  the  seas.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  narration  of  the  tenth  chapter 
should  have  had  its  place  before  that  of  the  eleventh, 
tmless  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  movements  theri 
recorded,  1  ad  been  antecedent  in  time.    It  is  com 
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monly  said  that  the  tenth  is  anticipatory  in  respect 
to  what  follows,  but  this  is  not  altoge  'jer  satisfac- 
tory. As  the  story  of  the  greater  scatleriiig  comes 
after  the  ethnological  divisiotis  in  the  oj  der  of  nar- 
ration, it  may  be  consistently  maintained  tLat  it  was 
subsequent  to  some  of  them,  at  least,  in  the  order 
of  time,  whilst  the  seeming  universality  of  f'le  lan- 
g-iage  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  Ci'i  mag- 
nitude of  the  later  event,  and  its  \f  orl'^-^Idc  effect  in 
the  human  history.  A  close  exam'^^rsiiou,  however, 
■hows  that,  even  in  the  diction,  this  universality  is 
not  so  strict  as  some  interpretations  would  make  it. 
After  these  earUer  departures,  as  we  may  supply  from 
chapter  x.,  it  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  whole  eartii  (land 
country)  was  (yet)  of  one  language  and  one  speech." 
It  had  not  been  broken  up,  though  it  may  have  *)e- 
gun  to  be  affected  by  causes  which  would  naturally 
produce  changes  of  dialect.  "  And  in  <Aet»- journey- 
ing," or  "  as  thei^  journeyed  onward  (CTpTS),  (het/ 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  *'  As  they 
journeyed,"  that  is,  as  men  journeyed  onward,  or 
migrated  more  and  more.  Who  or  how  many  they 
were  is  not  said,  and  these  indefinite  pronouns  give 
us  no  right  to  say  that  every  man  of  the  human  race, 
all  of  Noachian  kind,  were  in  this  plain  of  Shinar. 
There  is  the  strongest  proof  to  the  contrary.  We 
ct.mot  believe  that  Noah  was  there,  although  he 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood, 
or  that  Sliem  was  there,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  and  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Tiie  idea  is  abhorrent  that  one  so  highly  blessed  of 
God,  and  in  "whose  tents"  God  had  promised  "to 
dwell " — Shem,  the  Name,  the  preserver  of  the  holy 
speech,  and  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  false  "name" 
which  these  bold  rebels  sought  to  make  unto  them- 
selves— should  have  had  any  participation,  even  by 
his  presence,  in  so  unholy  a  proceeding.  As  little 
can  we  believe  it  of  any  of  the  line  from  which  came 
Abraham,  or  even  of  their  not  remote  con»anguinn, 
the  Joktanite  Arabians.  The  same  feeling  arises 
when  we  think  of  the  pious  fathers  of  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  king  of  righteousness,  and  who  had 
consecrated  I'.im  *  j'riest  to  El  Elion,  that  Most  High 
God  of  the  Heavens  (see  Gen.  xiv.  18),  who  is  here  so 
blasphemously  defied.*  Who  were  they,  then,  that 
composed  this  strange  assemblage  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar?  A  vast  multitude  doubtless,  a  majority  of 
Noah's  descendants  perhaps,  yet  still,  as  is  most 
likely,  a  collavie*  gentiuniy  a  gathering  of  the  bad, 
the  bold,  the  adventurous,  from  every  family,  but 
with  the  Uamitic  character  decidedly  predominant.! 
Ximrodian,  perhaps,  might  they  be  called  with  more 
propriety,  if  we  take  the  constant  Jewish  tradition 
that  Nimrod  was  their  leader  in  rebellion.  The  no- 
bler sons  of  Ham  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these 


*  [Thu*  "Bzi^i  interprets  their  T^1T\ ,  "  Oo  to,  now  let  ua 
dimb  tbe  firmament  and  make  war  upon  the  most  High." 
lielchizedek  and  his  forefathers  were,  in  all  probability, 
Caaaanites.  There  might  bu  piety  and  faith  even  among 
these,  as  is  instanced,  afterwards,  and  in  a  time  of  still  groat- 
•r  corruption,  in  the  case  of  Rahab,  who  was  a  direct  ancos- 
tr«f  s  of  our  Lord  I  What  Paul  says  (Heb.  vii.  3)  of  Mel- 
ohicedek'B  being  airarwp  and  dfiijTup,  "  without  father  and 
vithout  mother,"  is  not  intended  to  deny  his  having  any 
«»rthly  lineage.— T.  L.] 

*  [The  opinion  that  the  men  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  were 
Bot  the  whole  human  race,  but  predominantly  Ham'tes, 
or  followers  of  Nimrod,  Is  maintained  by  Augustiac,  and, 
among  modem  authorities,  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  See  also 
the  account  of  Josbpbus  ("Ant."  i.  4),  who  makes  Nim- 
tod  the  great  leader  ol  the  wholo  rebellious  '^^'••waent.  — 
T.  1*1 


Babyloman  Hamiiva.  The  founder  of  tlb  E{^)tia« 
monarchy,  a  '1,  perii;.^DS,  the  Arabian  Cushites,  had 
in  all  prohai  <Aiiy  gouv  to  their  respecti\  -i  settlements. 
The  very  name,  Nimrod,  sliows  a  difference  between 
them.  It  is  not  the  name  of  a  country,  or  of  a  fam- 
ily of  descendants,  lil.o  the  others  mentioned  Gen.  a. 
8 ;  a  fact  of  which  Maimonides  takes  notice  (set 
marg.  note,  p.  349)  wln:,n  he  calls  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  Nimrod  is  mentioned  irregularly,  aa 
it  were,  or  out  of  the  Hne,  after  the  other  sons  of 
Gush  had  been  disposed  of.  He  was  not,  like  them, 
a  "father  of  a  people,"  a  patriarch,  or  ancestor,  but 
a  bold  adventurer,  a  "mighty  hunter  of  men  before 
the  Lord,"  or  in  defiance  of  the  Lord,  who  gathered 
together,  out  of  every  people,  those  who  were  like 
himself,  not  to  settle  the  world,  but  to  prevent  its 
peaceful  settlement  by  engaging  in  bold  and  reckless 
enterprises  of  an  opposite  nature.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  represented  the  empire  founding,  instead  of 
the  planting  or  colonizing,  tendency.  He  was  the 
postdiluvian  Cain,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  sig- 
nificance not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  fact  that  here 
there  is  given  to  this  rebellious  multitude  that  same 
name,  CTsn  "^pa ,  "  sons  of  men,"  which,  in  its  fem- 
inine form,  is  used  Gen.  vi.  4  (O^^*^  f^'-?)  'o  denote 
the  godless  in  distinction  from  the  more  pious.  The 
line  here  indicated,  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the 
"  sons  of  men,"  was  less  distuict,  perhaps,  than  tliaf 
which  was  drawn  between  the  Sethites  and  the  Cain 
ites,  yet  it  still  existed  to  some  extent,  making  a  di- 
vision between  the  better  branches  of  the  Shemites, 
with  some  from  both  the  other  lines,  and  this  vast 
rabble  of  the  sensual  and  ungodly.  The  grainmat 
ical  form  of  the  name  Nimrod  (which  is  veryunusua 
for  such  a  purpose)  shows  that  it  had  a  popular,  in- 
stead of  a  family,  origin.  It  is  the  first  person  plurai 
future  jussive,  Tl?:3 ,  "  come  let  us  rebel."  It  was 
the  watchword  of  the  impious  leader,  afterwardf 
given  to  liim  as  a  title  by  his  applauding  followers , 
*'  Let  us  break  Jehovah's  bands,  let  us  cast  his  cordsi 
from  us,"  let  us  build  a  lower  that  «!hall  reach  Him 
in  the  Heavens.* 

On  this  impious  host  ox  Nimrod,  predominantly, 
although  not  solely,  Hamitic,  fell  e-pecially  the  scat- 
tering and  confounding  blow,  like  the  bolts  from 
heaven  aimed  at  the  rebellious  Titans  ;  and  heiicti 
this  rabble  of  tongues  called  Hamitic  or  Turanian, 
or  these  allophylic  conglomerates  which  philologists 
find  so  remarkable  as  compared  with  the  enduring 
unity  of  the  Shemitic,  and  the  diversified,  yet  unmis- 
takable Arian  relationship.  These  two  were,  dc-ibt- 
less,  affected  by  the  shock ;  one  of  them  may  have 
had  much  of  its  subsequent  modification,  if  not  its 
origin,  from  it;  but  on  lud  Hamitic  host  fell  thf 


•  [It  was  a  thought  exceedingly  wicked,  vol  having  m 
it  a  kind  of  terrific  sublimity.  Neither  could  tlic  idea  of 
reaching  the  heavens,  or  Hky,  be  called  irrational,  or  absurd, 
however  unsciontiflc.  They  reasDued  inductively,  Baconian- 
ly,  we  may  say,  from  sense  and  observation.  Thoir  limited 
expenence  was  not  against  it.  It  showed  a  vast  ambition. 
It  was  not  an  undertaking  of  savages,  but  of  men  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  somehow  getting  above  nature,  and  having 
much  of  that  spirit  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  charao 
terizes  some  Kinds  of  scientific  boasting  (see  remaiks,  p. 
355).  It  was  not  the  success  merely  oi  thj  undertaking 
(from  wnich  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever),  but  the  impioui 
thought,  that  God  mean',  to  confound,  and  to  strike  down, 
whenever  it  arose  in  the  minds  of  men.  History  is  full  of 
overthrown  Babels;  and  it  is  still  to  be  tested  whether  otu 
eroessive  modern  boasting  about  what  is  going  to  be  achi«V< 
ed  by  science,  progress,  uid  democracy,  will  form  an  saMp 
Uve  case. — T.  L.J 
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•tone  that  ground  them  to  powder.  "  For  there  • 
Jehovah  confounded  the  language  of  all  the  earth" 
(land  or  coiaUri/).  This  Nimrodian  Babel  of  tongues 
wrought  more  or  less  of  confusion  everywhere,  mak- 
ini'  the  universality  in  the  effect  rather  than  hi  the 
iminediate  causality— a  riew  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  soberest  intcrp'reUtion  of  the  artless  language  of 
Holv  Scriptun'. 

Tiie  causative  influence,  we  may  believe,  was 
primarily  a  spiritual  oue.  It  was  a  confounding  not 
only  of'tlieir  purposes  {z\  r-caini? ,  Gen.  vi.  5)— 
thus  introducing  confusion,  madncss,f  and  discord, 
into  their  camp— but  also  of  their  ordinary  thinkings 

and  conceiving-,  twv  fviuu-qatcav  Ka\  iwutaiv  Kaphas, 

Heb.  iv.  12,  "reaching  to  the  dividing  line  of  loul 
And gpirit,'"  ^ux^''  "^^  f^  in/fUMaros,  holding  back  the 
divine  gift  of  reason,  and  thus  introducing  disorder 
into  the  sense  and  the  utterance  through  a  prior  con- 
fusion in  the  gpirit.  It  deranged  their  word-forma- 
tions by  a  previous  der-mgement  of  tlieir  thoughts. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  mere  outer  view, 
here,  arises  from  a  fundamental  error  which  may  be 
found  even  in  acute  treatises  of  pliilology.  Words 
do  not  represent  things,  as  outer  existences  merely, 
according  to  the  common  notion,  but  rather  what  we 
think  about  things.  They  are  in  truth  sj-mbols  of  our 
own  inner  world  as  affected  by  the  outer  world  of 
things  around  us.  They  translate  to  us  our  own 
thou'ghts  as  well  as  help  us  to  make  them  known  to 
others.  The  animal  has  no  such  inner  world,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  he  cannot  use  speech  to  represent 
it  to  himself  or  to  other  animals.     This  would  be 

*  [r'3  ■'3;  /or  there.  It  may  denote  fact  or  circum- 
itance  as  well  as  place.  For  Ihert—in  that  evpnt,  or  in  that 
confusion.  Compare  Ps.  cxxriii.  3.  where  this  particle, 
BB ,  is  used  in  just  the  same  way  to  denote  the  opposite 
eoiidition  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  opposite  eftect  : 
rrin^  nns  CC  '•'S ,  "/or  there  .Ichovah  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life  forever  more  ;  "  not  in  "  Mount  Iler- 
mon,"  or  "  the  mountains  of  Zion,"  merely,  but  as  belong- 
ing to  this  holy  affection  of  brotherly  love.  Compare  1  John 
iii.  U.-T.  L.1 

♦  [For  a  notable  example  of  this,  see  2  Chron.  xx.  23, 
where  the  hosts  of  Amnion,  of  Moab,  and  of  Mount  Scir, 
who  rose  up  against  Jehoshaphat,  are  suddenly  turned 
ag^iinst  each  other.  I'rofane  history  rec<irds  such  events  as 
taking  place,  now  and  then,  in  gieat  .irmies ;  ca>es  of  sud- 
den and  irretrievable  confusion,  giving  rise  to  hostility  as 
well  as  tlight.  They  are  called  panict,  whether  the  torm 
means  simply  universat  disorder,  or  what  was  sometimes 
cUled  "the  irnith  of  Pan"  (na»*«  opyfi,  see  Ecbip.  "  Me- 
dea," 1169),  bringina  madness  upon  an  individual  or  a  mul- 
titude ;  it  denotes  somethLni  inexplicable,  even  if  we  refuse 
to  call  it  snpematiUTil.  See  Polt.«xcs  :  De  Slrateg.,  ch.  1 ; 
also  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  "Odyssey,"  xx.  346, 
which  shows,  at  all  events,  the  common  belief  in  such  sud- 
den madness  falling  upon  multitudes  of  men,  whatever  may 
De  the  ezplauation  of  it : 

•V^CVTOV  Y«'Aw  wfxrc  iiaftiuKa.y^tv  It  vo^fLO. 

Among  the  suitors  Pallas  roused 
Wild  laughter  irrepressible,  and  made 
Their  mind  to  wander  far. 

flven  where  there  is  nothing  startling  to  the  eense,  how 
many  examples  are  there — they  can  be  cited  even  from  very 
modern  times— where  the  minds  of  assemblies,  composed 
sometimes  of  those  who  claim  to  be  most  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent, seem  strangely  confounded,  and,  without  reason,  and 
against  all  apparent  motive,  they  do  the  very  thing  which 
is  the  destruction  of  all  their  schemes  They  seem  seized 
with  a  sudden  fiituity,  and  act  in  a  manner  which  is  after- 
ward- unaccountable  to  themselves.  We  may  explain  it  as 
we  will;  but  so  strong  is  the  conviction  of  an  ab  extra 
power  somehow  operating  in  such  cases,  that  it  has  pa^^-ed 
mto  one  of  the  most  common  of  proverbs,  quns  Deus  tuU 
oerdere  j-i 'IS  elemental — "those  whom  Qod  would  destroy, 
he  first  makes  mad." — T.  L.) 


readily  admitted  in  respect  to  word."*  repre9*ntativ« 
of  thought  alone;  but  it  is  true  also  of  thi.t  laxga 
class  that  seem  to  stand  directly  for  outward  sensibU 
tilings  per  se.  Here,  too,  the  word  called  the  nam« 
represents  only  remotely  the  thing  named,  but  nearW 
and  primarilv,  some  thinking,  conceiving,  or  emotion, 
in  our  souls',  connected  with  the  thing,  and  giving 
rise  to  its  name.*     As  proper  names  are  last  of  fiU^ 

•  [The  first  thing  denoted  in  outward  lanimage  mart 
have  been  something  purely  inward ;  a  conscious  stat«  of 
soul,  a  thought  or  an  emotion,  whicii  demanded  an  outward 
sign  in  some  articulated  sound  representing  it,  not  arbitra- 
rily, i.or  accidentally,  but  by  a  conscious  fitness  for  it,  such 
as  other  sounds  do  not  possess,  and  of  which  there  can  no 
more  be  given  an  explanation  than  of  the  correspondence 
between  a  thought,  or  an  emotion,  and  an  outward  look:  It 
is  as  real,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  inexplicable,  as  the  har- 
mony which  is  felt  to  have  place  between  a  feeling,  or  an 
idea,  and  a  musical  modulation.  From  the  primary  root» 
representing  these  most  mterinr  states,  and  which  must  be 
comparatively  few  in  pumber,  comes  the  next  order  of 
names,  namely,  those  of  qualities  and  actions  of  outward 
things  regarded  as  affecting  u*.  From  these,  in  the  third 
place,  come  the  names  of  outward  things  themselves,  aa 
having  such  qualities  or  actions,  and  as  denoted  by  them. 
Later,  indeed,  though  still  very  early,  there  arise  meta- 
phorical words,  or  words  derived  from  the  second  and  third 
classes,  with  secondary  tropical  senses  intended  to  represent 
mental  states  as  pictured  in  some  outward  thing,  scene,  or 
act ;  but  these  do  not  beong  to  the  prime  elements  of  speech, 
which  must  begin  with  radical  sounds  supposed  to  represent 
something  inward  by  a  real  or  imasrined  fitness.  That  there 
is  some  such  primary  fitness  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some 
of  the  best  philological  writers,  as  by  Kaulen  in  his  Sprack- 
Trrwirrung.  and  William  Von  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  the 
Kawi  language,  although  they  are  unable  to  explain  it. 
It  is  not  likely  that  philology  will  ever  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery. The  great  ar/nment,  however,  for  the  reality  of  such 
a  correspondence  between  articulated  sound  and  thcoight, 
is,  that,  on  the  reverse  theory,  language  is  arbitrary 
throuirhout,  which  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be.  The  denial 
brings  more  difficulty  than  tl.e  assumption,  however  ine-* 
plicable  the  latter  may  be. 

On  th's  deeper  psychology  of  language  we  have  a  hmt, 
it  may  be  reverently  said,  in  what  is  told  us,  1  Cor.  xiv., 
concerning  the  mysterious  "  gilt  of  tongues."  It  teaches  ua 
an  important  fact,  though  revealing  nothing  of  its  natnrr 
or  mode.  Although  miraculous,  it  must  be  fonnded  or- 
sometliing  in  the  essential  human  spiiilnal  constitution. 
There  was  a  real  laneuage  here.  It  is  a  pi-ofane  trifling 
with  a  most  sacred  matter  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  thaumaturgio 
babble,  designed  only  to  astoniih  or  coi  found  the  unbeliev- 
ing beholders.  It  was  the  true  outward  expression  of  aa 
elevated  inward  state.  The  words  uttered  mu-t  have  been 
not  on'y  articulate  (that  is,  formed  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants) but  truly  representative.  They  were  none  of  then 
ii^vw.  (ver.  10),  'ir  mere  (t>9oyyoi,  sounds,  or  noises.  They 
had  a  real  Juvomw  1%  "^"^  (ver.  11),  a  time  "  power  of 
voice,"  and  this  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  inheient  fit- 
ness in  the  utterance  to  represent  the  entra-  ced  state,  not 
generally,  merely,  but  in  its  diversities  of  ecslatic  idea  ot 
emotion.  They  were  not  understood  by  the  hearers,  be- 
cause, in  the'f  ordinary  state,  there  was  nothing  within 
them  corresponding  to  it.  Even  the  utterers  ci-uld  not 
translate  it  into  the  common  logical  bingu:ige  of  the  yovt 
(ver.  14),  or  understanding.  They  were  spoken  ev  rveviian, 
in  the  spirit,  and  only  in  the  spirit  couid  they  be  under- 
stood, like  the  words  that  Paul  heard  in  his  entranced  stite, 
"  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  Ixxly,  he  could  not 
telL"  Paul  certai;.Iy'doe3  not  mean  to  deny,  or  disparage, 
the  greiitness  of  the  spiritual  yifl  in  what  he  says,  ver.  19, 
but  only  to  set  forth  the  greater  outward  usefulness  of  the 
prophetic  charisma.  "  1  thank  God,"  he  says  (ver.  16)  "  1 
speik  with  tonarues  more  than  you  all.''  He  was  oftfin  ia 
the  state  that  demanded  this  language  to  express  itself  to 
itself.  In  respect  to  the  cf/nnectio  \  of  this  peculiar  caM 
with  the  ireneral  argument,  the  analogy  holds  thus  fi», 
namely,  that  these  ecstatic  utterances  were  real  representaw 
tive  words.  They  represented  an  inwanl  spiritual  state  of 
thought,  or  emotion,  or  both,  from  a  real  inherent  fitness  ti> 
do  so.  We  may,  therefore,  rationally  conclude  that  a  simi- 
lar correspondence  between  words  and  ideas  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  human  speech.  Had  m.an  remained  spirit  lal, 
this  connection  would  have  continued  as  someti  ing  iniai< 
tively  perceived,  and  leading  ever  to  a  right  application  of 
articulate  sounds  to  the  things  or  acts  eignified,  as  it  seemi 
to  have  guided  the  first  huniai  ity  in  the  naming  of  aniniali 
from  some  spiritual  effect  their  appearance  produced.  Thii 
primitive  gift  or  faculty  of  ii.tmtioa  became  daiksne<l  b| 
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BO  these  names  of  outward  objects  must  hive  come 
ftfter  words  denoting  action  or  quality,  and  from 
which  their  own  naming,  unless  supposed  to  be  purely 
arbitrary,  could  alone  have  been  derived.  Originally 
tliey  must  have  been  all  descriptive,  that  is,  they  had 
a  meaning  beyond  their  mere  sign  significance.  In 
proportion  as  such  primary  meanings  have  faded  out 
in  modem  languages,  have  words  lost  vividness  and 
emotive  power,  though  still  remaining  as  a  convenient 
classifying  notation.  Thus  in  early  speech  the  names 
of  animals,  for  example,  were  all  descriptive.  We 
find  it  so  even  now,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in 
the  significance  of  their  roots.  They  invariably  de- 
note something  which  the  animal  does,  or  suffers,  or 
M,  or  is  supposed  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  to  be — thus 
ever  implying  some  judgment  of  the  human  mind 
respecting  it ;  and  this  corresponds  to  what  is  said 
In  the  Scripture  of  the  animals  being  brought  before 
Adam  to  see  (n'X"?  for  Adam  to  see,  judge,  decide) 
what  name  should  be  given  to  each  one.  This  name 
is  ever  taken  from  something  more  general,  and  the 
name  of  that  from  something  more  general  still,  and 
•10  back  from  the  concrete  to  the  more  and  more  ab- 
stract, until  we  are  lost  in  the  mystery,  and  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  is  something  in  ourselves,  and  in 
language,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  We 
may  be  sure,  however,  that  in  all  these  primary  names 
of  animals  there  was  something  descriptive,  though 
in  many  it  may  have  been  long  lost.  In  some  cases 
it  still  shines  dimly  through  the  wear  of  time  and 
usage,  enabUng  us  to  infer  it  universally.  Thus  bird, 
we  may  be  certain,  means  something  more  than  bird, 
and  doff  than  do(/,  even  as  fowl,  fugel,  vogel,  still  car- 
ries with  it  some  faint  image  oi  flying,  and  chien, 
hund,  Kvaiv,  canis  {cano,  canorus,  riD'^p),  suggests 
the  clear,  ringing,  houndlike  sound  that  denoted  the 
animal  in  the  earliest  Arian  speech.*  Connected 
with  this  there  is  another  thought  that  has  impor- 
tance here.  The  first  impression  is  that  nouns,  or 
the  names  of  things,  must  be  older  in  language  than 
verbs.  Examination,  however,  shows  just  the  con- 
trary as  a  fact,  and  then  we  see  that  it  must  be  so, 
if  names  are  not  arbitrary,  but  ever  imply  some  ac- 
tion or  quality  of  the  thing,  and  so  an  antecedent 
naming  of  that  action  or  passion.  But  not  to  pur- 
sue this  farther,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  the  spring 

sin,  sensuality,  and  earthliness  turning  the  mind  outward, 
and  thus  tending,  more  and  moi-o,  to  make  words  mere  ar- 
bitrary signs.  With  all  this,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the 
earliest  speech  of  men  there  was  more  of  vividness,  more 
of  a  conscious  living  connection  between  words  and  that 
which  they  signified,  than  afterwards  existed  when  lan- 
guages be<».me  more  copious  and  more  mixed.  In  this  way 
inay_  we  suppose  that  the  early  roots,  though  comparatively 
few  in  number,  had  more  of  a  self-interpreting  power,  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  this  continued,  there  wan  the  greater 
security  against  the  changes  and  diversities  which  a  lower 
Bpiritual  state  must  necessarily  bring  into  language.  A 
total  loss  of  it  among  this  rebelhous  Ifamitic  host  may  have 
led  to  a  more  rapid  confounding  of  words  and  forms,  and, 
of  consequence,  a  greater  ruin  of  language  than  ever  came 
from  any  other  event  in  human  history.  There  are  exam- 
ples enough  to  show  how  soon  the  best  language  becomes  a 
Jargon m  a  community  of  very  bad  men,  such  as  thieves 
and  evil  adventurers.  Here  was  a  similar  case,  as  we  may 
•onceive  it,  only  on  a  vast  ly  larger  scale.— T.  L.] 

•  f'l'he  name  given  to  an  animal  could  never,  of  course, 
be  a  lull  description.  It  is  the  selection  of  some  predomi- 
nant trait,  action,  or  habit,  as  the  distinguishing  or  naming 
feature.  This  may  vary  among  different  people.  In  one 
tongue  the  same  animal  may  be  denoted  by  liis  color,  if  it 
has  something  peculiar,  in  another  by  his  manner  of  move- 
ment, in  another  by  a  burrowing  property,  or  by  his  method 
of  seizing  his  prey.  These  different  conceivings  may  give 
rise  to  different  names ;  and  yet  if  the  actions  so  repre- 
•ented  by  these  names  have  the  same  or  similai  verbal  roots 
y^ej  may  be  indicative  of  a  remoter  unity,— T.  L.] 


of  language  is  in  the  thought,  the  conceiving.  th< 
affection,  as  the  source  of  names  for  things,  and  foi 
the  relations  of  things.  Confusion  here  is  confusion 
throughout,  and  this  would  be  much  more  operat^vf 
in  a  multitude  thus  affected  than  in  an  iiidiviiuaL 
Break  up  the  community  of  thought  and  the  comr 
munity  of  language  is  broken  up,  or  begins  to  break 
up  along  with  it.  It  affects  not  only  the  matter  but 
the  form,  the  soul,  the  grammatical  structure.*  Go- 
ing still  deeper,  it  changes  the  mode  of  lexical  deri- 
vation,  or  the  process  through  which  secondary  senses 
(as  they  exist  in  almost  all  abstract  words)  come  from 
the  primary — the  inward  etymologies,  as  they  may 
be  called,  which  are  of  more  importance  in  determine 
ing  the  affinities  of  languages  than  the  outward  pho- 
netic etymologies  on  which  some  philologists  almost 
exclusively  insist,  and  which  are  so  easily  lost — all 
the  more  easily  and  rapidly  when  the  more  spiritual 
bonds  are  loosed.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main 
taining  secure  against  mutation  the  higher  ideas  that 
dwell  in  a  language,  especially  its  religious  ideas,  ia 
most  conservative  both  of  its  matter  and  form.  Thug 
may  we  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Shemitic  endured  the  shock  that  left  all 
around  it  those  masses  of  fragments  which  philolo- 
gists call  the  Hamitic  or  Turanian.  The  great  name 
of  God  was  in  it  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Those 
other  remarkable  appellations  of  Deity,  El,  Allah, 
Eloah,  Elohira,  Adonai,  El  Shaddai,  El  Elion,  El 
Olam,  iravTOKpaToip,  SxI/ktto^,  aieonor,  have  been  to  it 
like  a  rock  of  aires,  giving  security  to  its  other  re- 
ligious ideas,  whilst  these  again  have  entered  exten- 

•  [If  our  modes  of  conceiving  individual  sensible  objecta 
have  such  an  effect  upon  language,  much  more  important,  in 
this  respect,  are  the  more  abstract  conceptions,  suclx  as  those 
of  time,  relative  or  absolute.  The  conserving  power  thus 
arising  may  receive  an  illustration  from  the  scar.ty,  yet  most 
tenacious,  Shemitic  tenses,  as  compared  with  the  Greek. 
In  the  Hebrew,  time  is  conceived  of  as  reckoned  from  a 
moving  present,  making  all  that  comes  after  it,  future,  al- 
though it  may  be  past  to  the  absolute  present  of  the  narra- 
tor or  describer,  iind  all  before  it,  past.  It  need  not  be  said 
how  much  more  of  a  subjective  character  this  imparts  to 
the  language,  especially  in  its  poetiy.  It  has  had,  besides, 
the  effect  of  giving  a  peculiar  form  to  the  two  tenses,  and 
of  making  these,  deficii-nt  as  they  may  seem  in  number,  de- 
note all  the  varieties  of  time  that  are  expressed  in  other 
languages,  but  in  a  more  graphic  manner.  Whilst  dispens- 
iiig  with  an  absolute  present  form,  which  would  make  it 
fixed  and  rigid,  it  has  a  flowing  prtsence  which  may  become 
absolute  whenever  the  nari'atien  or  description  demands  it. 
In  the  Indo-Gerraanic  tongues,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  fixed  present  and  a  fixed  form  for  it,  which  will  not  allow 
a  departure  from  the  absolute  time,  except  as  sometimes 
implied  in  the  assumption  of  a  poetical  style.  Hence  a 
much  gi-eater  number  of  tense  forms  are  demanded,  not 
only  for  the  past,  present,  and  future,  simply,  but  for  a  past 
and  future  to  the  past  and  future  respectively,  besides  an 
indefinite  or  aorist  form.  Thus  there  is  a  wide  machinery 
perfoi-ming  these  offices— acciu-ately,  indeed,  ttiough  with 
little  more  precision  than  is  found  in  the  Shemitic^whilst 
there  is  a  loss  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  power.  There  is  no 
time,  relative  or  absolute,  denoted  by  the  Gieek  tense  forms, 
that  may  not,  in  some  way,  be  expressed  in  the  Arabic; 
whilst  tie  manner  in  which  the  latter  fhifts  its  present,  at 
we  may  say,  by  hanging  it  on  a  particle,  or  makins  it  de- 
pend upon  its  place  before  or  after,  gives  a  greater  vividnesi 
of  nan-ation.  It  Is  astonish'ng  how  such  scantiness  of  mode 
and  tense  escapes  confusion  and  ambiguity  ;  and  yet  there 
is  a  comparative  test  of  this  which  is  conclusive.  The 
Arabic  is  written  and  read  without  anything  like  aipital 
letters  or  italics,  without  any  grsimmatical  or  logical  pv.no* 
tuation,  of  any  kind,  miking  any  division  of  paragraphs, 
sentences,  or  clauses.  From  the  Vieginning  of  a  book  to  the 
end,  there  are  none  of  the.se  helps  to  relieve  deficiencies  of 
expression,  whether  the  result  of  carelessness,  or  comirtj 
from  unavoidable  looseness  in  the  language.  In  Euglisn 
this  could  not  be  done.  Without  such  outward  helps,  thi 
most  aicurate  writer,  lake  he  ever  so  much  pains,  would  b» 
full  of  grammiitical  constructions  that  might  be  taken  if 
different  ways,  and  not  a  few  unsolvable  logical  am  »igui 
ties.— T.  ^L.^ 
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rivdy  into  its  proper  name?,  its  common  nouns  and 
verbs,  conserving  it  against  the  corruption  and  de- 
generacy of  tliose  who  spoke  it,  and  giving  even  to 
its  Arabic  and  Syriac  branches  a  holy  and  religious 
Mpect  beyond  anything  presented  in  any  ancient  or 
modern  tongue.  Well  and  worthily  have  the  Jewish 
Babbis  called  it  wTipn  y::h  ,  the  holy  tongue. 
Truly  it  is  so,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  original 
Noachian  speech,  or  something  later  preserved  entire 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Babel  confiision.* 

How  this  extraordinary  breaking  up  of  language 
took  place  we  may  not  easily  know,  though  main- 
Uining  its  possibility,  and  its  strong  probability,  as  a 
fact,  aside  from  the  express  Scriptural  declaration. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  inquiry  in  which 
we  so  soon  come  to  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
•s  in  that  of  laniiuage.  Some  have  maintained  its 
onomatopic  origin,  as  has  been  lately  doue  in  a  very 
clear  and  able  treatise  by  Prof  Whitney.  If  this, 
however,  is  confined  to  vocal  resemblances  in  the 
names  of  sounds  themselves,  it  accounts  for  only  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  words ;  if  carried  far- 
ther, to  supposed  analogies  between  the  names  of 
certain  acts,  or  eflForts,  and  the  effort  of  t!ie  organs 
in  pronouncing  them,  it  takes  in  a  very  few  more; 
beyond  this  it  would  be  that  idea  of  some  inherent 
fitness  in  sounds  which  has  been  already  considered 
in  the  note,  p.  377,  and  to  which  the  name  onoma- 
topic may  be  given  in  its  widest  sense ;  though  then, 
instead  of  being  the  easiest,  it  would  be  the  least 
explicable  of  alt  So  the  philologist  may  endeavor 
to  find  tlie  beginning  of  speech,  especially  in  the 
names  of  animals,  in  the  imitation  of  animal  sounds; 
or  he  may  absurdly  trace  it  to  a  conventional  nam- 
ing, overlooking  the  truth  that  for  the  initiation  of 
eucli  a  proceeding  language  itself  is  required — or  he 
may  deduce  it  from  accident,  or,  give  him  time  enough 
—and  a  past  eternity  is  very  long — he  may  fancy  it 
coming  out  of  inarticulate  or  merely  interjectional 
sounds,  making  its  random  "natural  selections," 
until,  after  ages  of  chaos,  a  light  inexpli&ible  begins 
to  gleam,  an  intelligence  somehow  enters  into  the 
process,  and  thus,  at  last,  language  comes  into  form, 
as  a  vehicle  of  rational,  that  is,  of  logical  f  thought. 
But  for  human  minds,  x6~fo%,  speech,  and  logos,  reason, 

*  [This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  Skemitie  (for  any 
difference  here  between  the  earliest  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac,  is  of  httle  consequence)  was  the  primitive  Nc  achian 
speech  that  came  out  of  the  ark.  The  best  argument  for  it 
is  that  there  is  no  good  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  no 
other  has  any  better  claim  on  inward  philolc^cal  grounds, 
the  Bilile  history  greatly  fevors  the  idea,  to  say  the  le'^st, 
that  tliis  langua^  of  the  ark  continued  the  purest  in  the 
Hue  of  Shem.  Kaulen,  however,  in  his  Sprachtxrvnrrung 
su  Battel,  presents  a  philological  argument  that  certainly 
•eems  to  have  weight,  though,  in  itself,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
conclusive.  He  insists  upon  the  fact  that  "throughout  this 
femily,  the  most  important  modifications  of  the  verbal  idea 
are  nviie  by  vowel  changes  in  the  loot  itself,  and  not  merely 
by  additions  more  or  less  loosely  made  to  a  fixed  root,  grow- 
ing only  by  agglutination.  Thus  from  one  root,  k-t-l  (as 
written  without  vowe!?),  we  have  kaial,  kalel,  kotd,  katol, 
katui,  kitttl,  kaUel,  kutlai,  klal,  klel,  ktol,  etc.,  all  presenting 
iL'itinct  though  varying  ideas.  The  modification  of  the  idea 
ts  in  the  root,  not  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  by  a  moilal  or  tens©  letter  or  syllable,  taken 
from  something  without.  The  author  connects  this  with  a 
view  he  maintains,  that  the  vowels,  as  distinct  from  the 
eonK)nants,  represent  the  more  spiritual  element  in  lan- 

Cige.  For  the  argument  in  its  detail  the  reader  is  referred 
the  very  able  work  above  named,  p.  73. — T.  L  ] 
t  [See  the  distinction  that  Plato  make^  in  the  Dialogue 
if  Legibiis,  p.  8'J5,  D,  between  the  tiling,  its  spiritual  word 
01  Aoyof  (which  is,  In  fact,  the  reason  of  the  thins,  or  that 
which  makes  it  what  it  is  for  the  mind,  its  constituti  g  idea), 
»  d  th>-  ovotLo^  ttie  vocal  uame  representative  of  the  spirit-  I 
Bil  word  itselt— T.  Ii.] 


are  one  ;  and  the  sen'ous  thinker,  *Lo  cannot  sepa 
rate  them,  takes  but  a  few  steps  in  this  mysteriom 
search  before  he  is  forced,  either  to  acknowledg* 
something  superhuman,  or  to  admit  that  in  the  birth 
and  growth  of  language,  the  instrument  of  all  rea- 
soning, there  must  be  some  strange  generic  intellh 
gence,  if  such  a  thing  (»n  be  conceived,  that  we 
utterly  fail  to  discover  in  the  individual  logic.  In 
other  words,  men  as  a  race,  or  races,  do  what  Iha 
individual  singly  never  does,  something  of  which  ha 
is  wholly  unconscious,  and  which  he  <annot  under- 
stand. The  thought  of  divine  intervention  is  th* 
less  strange;  it  presents  the  less  difficulty,  and  ia_ 
therefore,  the  more  rational.  We  are  not  to  be  un- 
necessarily introducing  a  divine  agency  into  tha 
world's  drama,  but  here,  surely,  it  is  a  nodr*s  vincUct 
dignus,  a  knot  which  a  divine  intelligence  can  alone 
unbind.  There  is  not  in  all  natuie  anything  like 
that  spiritual  mystery  which  meets  us  on  the  very 
threshold  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  human  speech. 

Leaving  these  more  abstruse  regions,  and  de- 
scending again  to  the  clearer  field  of  inductive  obser- 
vation, there  still  meet  us  those  geographical  difficul- 
ties to  which  some  attention  has  already  been  given 
as  inexplicable  on  any  theory  of  gradual  or  .nutna] 
development.  Allusion  was  before  made  to  tha 
appearances  presented  by  those  broken  aUophylic 
tongues  to  which  has  been  given  the  common  name 
Turanian — showing  themselves  among  the  other 
families,  sometimes  in  contiguous  beds,  and  then 
again  as  lying  far  away  and  far  apart  in  space,  even 
as  they  indicate  a  remote  location  in  time.  In  such 
cases  everything  indicates  the  sudden  projection  of 
an  early  people,  and  of  an  early  speech,  entire.  Suc- 
ceeding waves  of  migration  have  pressed  upon  their 
shores,  but  changed  no  feature  of  their  language. 
That  seems  to  have  had  its  form  fixed  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  defy  mutation.  Its  isolated  state, 
though  surroimded  by  hostile  elements,  has  only  ren- 
dered it  more  unyielding  in  this  respect.  It  will 
perish  rather  than  change  into  anything  else.  There 
may  be  pointed  out  another  geographical  anomaly 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  only  explicable,  too,  on  the 
ground  of  some  early  intervention  to  change  the 
course  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary historical  development  A  httle  less  than  a 
century  ago,  the  learned  began  to  perceive  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Greek  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India  ;  a  resemblance  both  in  matter  and 
form.  They  are  both  of  the  Arian  or  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family,  and  yet  we  have  no  right  to  say  i  hat 
one  has  been  derived  from  the  other.  From  a  period 
transcending  all  history  they  have  been  widely  part- 
ed, territorially,  from  each  other.  They  stood" in  the 
days  of  Alexander  as  distinctly  separate  as  at  any 
time  before  or  after.  In  all  the  antecedent  period 
there  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  any  colonizrng  on 
either  side,  of  any  military  expedition  of  any  com- 
mercial or  Uterary  intercourse,  that  could  have  pro- 
duced any  assimilating  effect  All  this  time,  and 
for  long  after,  there  lay  directly  between  them  a 
territory  and  a  people,  or  peoples,  having  nothing, 
socially  or  politically,  in  common  with  either,  and 
speaking  a  language,  of  all  others,  the  most  directly 
foreign  to  both,  or  to  any  common  language  of  which 
they  both  could  be  considered  as  branches.  From 
Southern  Arabia  to  Northern  Syria,  or  the  head 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  nearly,  there  was  the  con- 
tinuous strip  of  the  Shemitic,  unbroken  and  unaf 
fected  durmg  all  that  time.     This,  as  has  before  beef 
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remarked,  was.  and  is,  the  most  tenacious  and  en- 
during of  all  linguistic  families.  It  is  still  a  wide 
living  speech,  although  Greek  and  Sanscrit  have 
both  died,  and  been  embalmed  in  their  common  and 
•acred  literature,  and  although  this  parting  language, 
until  comparatively  modem  times,  had  no  literature 
except  the  scanty  and  most  secluded  Biblical  writ- 
ings. A  branch  of  the  Shemitic,  if  we  may  not 
rather  call  it  the  Shemitic  itself,  continuous  and  un- 
changed, is  still  living,  strong  and  copious.  Not- 
withstanding the  addition  of  many  new  words,  and 
liiany  new  senses  that  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  old,  the  Bedouin  still  talks  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  been  recognized  as  familiar  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  Could  we  suppose  the  patriarch  now 
listening  to  it,  he  would  hear  some  strange  words 
mingled  with  the  great  body  of  its  earliest  roots,  and 
some  few  later  forms,  but  in  its  pronouns,  its  prepo- 
sitions, its  tenses,  its  conjugations,  its  logical  and 
rhetorical  particles,  in  the  nerves  and  sinews  as  well 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  language,  it  would  strike  him 
as  substantially  the  same  kind  of  talk  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael.* 
This  most  enduring  ancient  speech  has  suffered  no- 
thing that  could  be  called  development  from  any- 
thing on  either  side  of  it ;  and  there  has  been  no 
development  across  it  from  one  parted  shore  to  the 
other.  Such  theories  as  that  of  Bunsen,  by  which 
he  gets  Khamism  out  of  Sinism,  and  Semism  out  of 
Khamism,  and  so  on,  would  never  explain  this.  The 
difficulty  clears  up  somewhat  if  we  bring  in  the  ex- 
traordinary, and  suppose  some  early  supernatural 
cleaving  and  transformation,  leaving  one  primitive 
type  standing  in  its  place,  another,  greatly  changed, 
to  be  carried  east  and  west  by  one  people  suddenly 
parted,  and  meeting  again  historicaUy  after  ages  of 
separation,  whilst  another  type,  broken  into  frag- 


•  [This  would  especially  be  the  case  in  respect  to  sub- 
jects falling  into  the  Scriptural  or  Koranic  style.  In  Reck- 
endorf's  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Koran  (Leip.,  1B57), 
there  are,  sometimes,  whole  verses  in  which  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  are  almost  wholly  identical,  both  in  the  roots  and 
la  the  forma.— T.L.] 


ments,  is  dispersed  far  and  wide  to  remc  tc  rartioni 
of  the  earth.  This  may  be  called  cutting  oi  break* 
ing  the  knot,  rather  than  untying,  but  even  if  th« 
Bible  had  been  silent,  it  is  better  than  any  hypothe- 
sis called  natural,  yet  found  to  be  wholly  inadequatf 
to  explain  the  extraordinary  phenomena  to  which  it 
is  applied.  It  is  true,  give  a  theorist  time  enough, 
and  hypothetical  conditions  enough,  and  he  maj 
seem  to  develop  almost  anything  out  of  anything 
else.  Grant  him  enough  of  "  natural  selections, 
and  he  may  show  us  how  to  make  worlds  and  lan- 
guages by  producing,  at  last,  seeming  congruities, 
falling  into  place  after  infinite  incongruities.  But 
then,  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  caimot  stop  (if  it 
goes  right  on  without  cycles)  until  it  has  abolished 
all  things  seemingly  incongruous  or  extraordinary, 
and  introduced  a  perfect  level  of  congruity  every- 
where, in  the  physical,  social,  and  philologi(»l 
world.  Only  take  time  enough,  or  rather  suppose, 
as  some  do,  a  past  eternity  of  such  working,  and  the 
only  conceivable  result  is  a  perfect  sameness ;  all 
disorders  must  long  since  have  been  gone,  all  species 
must  have  become  one,  and  that  the  highest  or  the 
lowest,  all  languages  must  have  become  one,  and  that 
the  best  or  the  poorest — something  rising  in  its 
linguistic  architecture  far  above  the  Greek  and  San- 
scrit, or  sinking  in  its  looseness  below  anything  called 
Turanian  or  Sinitic.  The  extraordinary,  now  and 
then,  would  be  not  only  the  easier  conception,  but 
an  actual  relief  from  the  weariness  of  such  a  physi- 
cal monotony. 

But  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testimony. 
The  great  Bible-fact  for  the  believer  is,  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  very  evil  development  of  humanity,  at 
a  very  early  day,  God  interfered  with  men  and  con- 
founded their  language.  There  is  nothing  irrational 
in  this  if  we  believe  in  a  God  at  all.  The  manner 
of  doing  it  is  not  told  us.  What  is  said  in  Gen.  xi. 
may  not  wholly  explain  the  linguistic  phenomena  so 
early  presented,  and  even  now  so  remarkable;  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  far  greater  difficulties 
oppose  themselves  to  any  other  sdution  that  bai 
been,  or  maj  jet  be  ofifered. — T.  L.] 
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SECOND   PERIOD. 

The  Genesis  of  the  patriarchal  faith  in  the  promise  and  of  the  covenant  religion ; 
of  the  antagonistic  relation,  between  the  faith  in  the  promise  and  heathenism! 
of  the  harmonious  oppositions  between  the  patriarchs  and  the  human  civilizac 
tion  of  the  heathen  world-  Patriarchal  religion  and  patriarchal  customs.— 
Ch.  XII.  l.-XXXYL  43. 


A. 

ABRAHAM,   THE    FRIEND    OF    GOD,  AND    HIS  ACTS  OF  FAITH.    Ch.  XIL  l.-XXV.  10. 

FIRST    SECTION. 

Tht  call  of  Abram.     The  emigration  to  Canaan,     The  first  promise  of  God.     His  eompamonthip  vitk 

Lot.     The  first  manifestation  of  God  in  Canaan,  and  the  first  homeless  alienage  in 

the  land  of  promise.    Abram  in  Egypt  and  Pharaok. 


CnAPTEK  xn.  1-20. 

1  Now  the  Lord  had  said  [rather,  said]  to  Abram,  Get  thee  [for  thyseit  ?|1)  ]  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will 

2  show  thee  [through  a  revelation].     And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 

3  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  And  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curr^e  him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  thee'  shall  all  families  of  the 

4  earth   be    blessed  [not  bles«  themselves,  which  is  expressed  by  the  nse  of  the  Hithpael,  ch.  xxii.  IS].       So 

Abram  departed  [went  forth]  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  Lot  went  with  him : 

5  and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran.  And 
Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  [gains] 
that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  [all  the  living]  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and 
they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 

6  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem  [shoulder,  ridge  ot 
watershed]  unto  the  plain  [grove]  of  Moreh  [teacher,  owner].     And  [Although]  the  Canaauite 

7  was  then  [already]  in  the  land.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram  and  said.  Unto 
thy   seed  will  I  give  this  land ;    and  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  who 

8  appeared  unto  him.  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Bethel  [house  of  Ood]  and  pitched  his  tent,  having  Bethel  [nowBeitln]  on  the  west  [seawards], 
and  Hai  [heaps]  on  the  east ;  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called 

9  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.     And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  [gradually  further  and 

10  further]  toward  the   south.     And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land:  and  Abram  went 

1 1  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  liig 
wife,  Behold  now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon  [or  of  fair  appearance] ; 

12  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say, 
*,3  This  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me,  but  they  will  save  thee  alive.     Say,  I  pray 

thee,  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ;  and  my  soul  shall 
li\  e  because  of  thee. 
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14  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Abram  was   come  into   Egypt,  the   Egyptian! 

15  belield  the  woman  that  slie  was  very  fair.      The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and 
commended  her  before  Pharaoh  [rarst,  5'^q]  :  and  the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's 

16  house.      And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake:  and  he  had  sheep  [small cattle]  and 
osen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and    maid-servants,  and    she-asses  and  camels, 

17  And    the    Lord    plagued   Pharaoh    and    his   house    because    of  Sarai,  Abram's  wife. 

18  And  Pharaoh  called   Abram  and   said.  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  T 

19  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?     Why  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister! 
so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife ;  now,  therefore,  behold  thy  wife,  take  her 

20  and  go  thy  way.     And  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men  concerning  him :  and  they  sent 
him  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 


GENEEAI-  PRELIMINARY  QTTESTIOtfS. 

1.  The  age  and  state  of  the  world  at  the  patriarch- 
al period.  A  multitude  of  nations  who  were  to  share 
in  the  salvation,  through  the  faith  of  Abrara,  were 
not  yet  bom  into  the  world,  especially  the  Roman 
and  English  people.  The  Germanic  tribes  lay  still 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Scythian  nomadic  life.  A  ihou- 
Band  years  must  roll  away  before  the  development  of 
the  Greek  life,  and  a  much  longer  period  before  the 
historical  appearance  of  Rome.  The  foundation  of 
the  patriarchal  family,  out  of  whose  fuller  develop- 
ment into  the  twelve  tribes  the  Jewish  people  sprang, 
begins  with  Abram,  Patriarchalism  appeare  still  as 
the  fundamental  form  under  which  the  ptrpular  life 
exists  and  works.  But  out  of  this  constitution  a 
multitude  of  small  kingdoms  have  grown  up  in 
Canaan  and  Syria.  The  first  feeble  attempt  at 
founding  a  grand  world  monarchy  was  made  by 
Nirarod  at  Babel  and  Nineveh.  In  Egypt  the  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs  already  existed.  The  forma- 
tion of  national  divisions  began  with  the  migrations 
of  the  people,  and  to  these  we  may  probably  trace 
the  rise  of  castes.  The  mechanical  resemblance  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  dynasty  Hia  in  China 
appears  to  have  been  complete  in  its  outline  and 
characteristic  features,  before  the  definite  foundation 
of  the  organic  and  living  Kngdom  of  heaven  was 
begun  in  Abram. 

2.  The  Biblework  will  treat  more  fully  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  the  division,  "Book  of  Joshua." 
We  refer  in  passing  to  the  Bible-dictionaries,  the 
geographies,  and  journals  of  travellers.  See  also 
Zadn  :  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  i.  p.  105.  In  this 
section  we  notice  especially  Sichem,  Bethel,  Ai,  and 
the  central  part  of  Palestine ;  the  South,  especially 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Sichem  (now  Nablous) 
lying  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  about  eighteen 
hours  from  Jerusalem  and  sixteen  from  Nazareth, 
marks  the  northern  principal  residence  of  the  patri- 
archs. Hebron  (also  Kirjatli-Arba,  from  the  giant 
Arba,  now  El  Kalil,  i.  e.,  friend,  beloved,  in  honor 
of  Abram),  soutlieily  al)0ut  eight  hours  from  Jeru- 
salem, a  very  old  city,  the  city  of  Abram  and  David, 
.'ying  in  a  blooming  and  beautiful  region,  was  their 
j.^ncipal  dwelling-place  in  the  south.  Their  cen- 
tral residence  is  the  region  of  Bethel  (the  name  is 

«hoi)  anticipated — originally  Luz,  eh.  xxviii.  19,  now 
ihe  rnina  of  Beitin),  and  Ai  (the  old  Canaanitish 
royal  city.  Josh.  vii.  2,  two  hours  easterly  from 
Beitui,  northerly  from  Jerusalem,  now  Medineh),  an 
elevated  rich  pasture-ground. 

S.  The  nomadic  life  forms  the  natural  basis  of 
ie  patriarchal  society.  The  Greek  term  nomad 
'^oiids  from  voixSs    pasture  eround)  desienates  the 


herdsman  in  a  specific  sense,  as  one  who  roams  with 
his  herds  over  uncultivated  tracts,  which  as  commons 
are  in  one  aspect  wastes,  in  anothrr  pasture-grounds. 
The  nomads  are  thus  pastoral  tribes  and  nations 
which  have  no  fixed  dwelling-place.  According  to 
the  Conversations-lexicon,  "  they  stand  higher  in  the 
scale  of  human  society  than  the  tribes  who  hve  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  lower  than  those  who  follow 
agriculture  and  trade,  and  belong  essentially  to  the 
grade  of  baibarians."  But  as  an  original  form  of 
human  life,  and  indeed  as  the  form  of  the  most 
quiet  and  retired  life,  the  nomadic  state  is  the  basia 
upon  which  both  the  highest  human  culture  and  the 
most  extreme  savage  wildness  rest.  Oiiginal  thought- 
ful minds  grew  up  to  be  the  spiritual  princes  of  hu- 
manity in  the  quietude  of  the  nomadic  life ;  mere 
common  natures  grew  wild  and  savage  under  the 
same  influences.  The  nomadic  state  still  covers 
large  portions  of  the  race.  "  In  Europe  we  find 
only  weak  nomadic  tribes  on  the  great  steppes  skirt- 
ing the  Black  sea,  and  in  the  high  uncultivated 
northern  latitudes,  there  Tartar  and  Turkish,  here 
Finnish  tribes.  Asia  and  Afiica  are  the  congenial 
homes  of  the  nomadic  life.  Neaily  all  tli£  Finnish, 
Mongolian,  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  the  mixed  tribes 
which  have  sprung  from  them,  in  the  steppes  and 
wastes  in  the  northern,  central,  and  border  Asia  are 
nomads;  so  also  the  Kurds  and  Bedouin  Arabs  of 
border  Asia  and  North  Africa,  and  nearly  all  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  Caffres,  Betschuanas, 
Koranas,  and  the  Hottentots.  In  South  America  the 
Gauclios,  and  in  many  respects  some  Indian  tribes, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  nomads."  For  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  East  see  Schroder,  p.  273,  Koiilradsch, 
a  description  of  the  Caravan  March,  p.  282.  For 
the  shepherd,  herdsman,  wilderness,  tents,  see  the 
articles  in  Winer  [Kitto,  Smith,  £ible  dictionaries. 
—A.  G.] 

4.  27ie  Period  of  the  Patriarchal  Religion,  and 
Form  of  Religion.  "  In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  vaTpidpxV!  is  applied  to  Abraham,  Hcb.  vii.  4, 
to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacol>,  Acts  vii.  8  f.,  and  to  David, 
Acts  ii.  29.  Generally  it  designates  the  sacred  an- 
cestois  of  the  early  periods  of  the  Israoliics  (Tob. 
vi.  21,  Vulgate)  whom  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  28,  calls 
01  irarfpfs.  Hcnce  it  has  become  customary  even  in 
historical  language  to  call  all  the  fathers  of  the  early 
human  races,  and  especially  of  the  Ibraclitifh  people 
(including  the  twelve  s<ms  of  Jacob),  wl'.o  are  refer- 
red to  and  distinguished  in  biblical  history,  Patriarch! 
(German  Erzvater).  Its  history,  from  the  old  theo- 
logical point  of  view,  is  given  by  J.  H.  IlEirKGOER, 
excrcitat.  select,  de  histnria  sacra  patriarchar.  (Am* 
stcrdam,  1667-8,  Ziirich,  1729),  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
critically  treated  by  J.  Jak.  Hkjs;  "History  of  th« 
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Patriarchs"  (Zurich,  1716).  Winer.  The  patriarch 
b  the  beginner  cr  founder  of  a  race  or  family  (the 
word  is  formed  from  &px<»  and  xoTpjd).  The  Hebrew 
designation  rizx  Cx'n,  which  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lates ipxoyTfs  rav  rarpiav  (1  Chron.  ix-  9 ;  xiit. 
81),  but  in  1  Chron.  iiviL  22,  where  the  Hebrew 
term  is  bsi3"'  •' srS  """ib ,  and  2  Chron.  xix.  8,  6 
warpidpxv^,  does  not  refer  to  our  patriarchs  (which 
Bretschneider  labors  in  his  lexicon  to  authorize),  but 
to  the  heads  of  individual  branches  of  the  tribes  of 
IwaeL  Even  in  the  New  Testament,  as  is  clear 
from  Acts  iL  29,  the  word  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning.  In  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopedia,  article 
Patriarchs,  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  drawn 
between  the  biblical   and  theological,  the  Jewish 


nal  law ;  but  is  aUo  a  higher  form  of  that  religion  a* 
far  as  the  ideas  of  the  religion  of  promise  are  unfold* 
ed  in  the  law,  and  in  this  explicit  form  are  introduo 
ed  into  the  life  of  the  people.  The  law,  however, 
is  not  the  fundamental  type  of  the  OA  Testament, 
but  the  faith  of  Abram.  '  In  the  patriarchal  religio* 
the  word  of  God  is  prominent,  the  symbol  is  subor- 
dinate ;  the  Mosaic  system,  as  also  the  primitive  re- 
ligion, brings  the  syinbol  into  prominence  (although 
the  symbol  as  an  institution).  In  Abram  the  di- 
vine promise  occupies  the  foreground,  the  divine 
command  rests  upon  it ;  in  the  legal  period,  as  to  the 
outward  appearance  the  relation  is  just  the  reverse. 
Evidently  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  also  the  pro 
phetic  period  succeeding  to  the  Mosaic  system,  r» 
garded  in  a  narrower  sense,  bears  a  marked  resem- 


usage  as  to  the  synagogue  officers,  and  the  churchly    blance  to  Protestantism,  while  the  Mosaic  system  ap- 
and  official  idea  of  the  word.     The  Jews,  e.  g.,  even    pears  as  the  primitive  type  of  the  Mediaeval  CathoUo 


after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  call  the  presidents 
of  the  two  schools  at  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  patriarchs. 
In  the  Christian  Church  all  bishops  were  originally 
termed  patriarchs,   but    the  coimcil  of  Cbalci'don 
limited  the  name  to  those  renowned  bishops  who 
had    raised    themselves    above  bishops,  and  metro- 
politans.     Here    we    are    dealing    only    with    the 
bibUcal  and  theological  meaning  of  the  term.  In  this 
relation  we  must  dL*tinguish  the  genenl,  the  narrow- 
er, and  the  most  restricted  idea  of  the  word.     In  the 
general  and  widest  sense,  all  the  theocratic  ancestors 
are  included  in  the  term,  since  the  patriarchal  faith, 
as  the  faith  of  salvation,  forms  the  highest  unity 
running  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     In 
the  wider,  earlier  usual  acceptation,  the  patriarchal 
period  is  viewed  as  including  the  pious  ancestors  of 
biblical  history,  from  Adam  to  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob,  or  to  the  Mosaic  era.     See  Winer,  the  article 
m  question,  the  work  of  Heid^ger  above  referred  to, 
and  Base's  Ruttertia  redivivtts  {Reliffio  patriarchalis 
ant  edit  itviana  et  postdiluviana).     Still,  Hess,  in  his 
history  of  the  patriarchs,   has  correctly   placed  the 
patriarchs  before  Abram  in  an  introductory  history, 
and   begins   the  history  itself  with   Abram.      The 
earlier  division  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  into 
patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  prophetic  religion  (t.  c,  form 
of  religion)  is  not  now  at  aU  satisfactory.     This  divi- 
sion must  be  completed  in  one  direction  through  the 
period  of  the  national  Israelitish  piety  or  religious- 
ness (from   Malachi   to   Christ),   and   in  the    other 
through  the  period  of  the  symbolic  original  mono- 
theism from  Adam  to  Abram,  which  may  be  again 
divided  into  the  two  halves  of  the  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian  primitive  history.     The  symbolic  mono- 
theism is  distinguished  from  the  patriarchal  period 
both  as  to  form  and  essence.    As  to  the  form  of  the 
revelation,  the  symbol  has  there  the  first  place,  the 
explanatory  word  the  second  (paradise  and  the  para- 
disaic word,  the  rainbow   and  the  covenant   with 
Koab)  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  the  word 
of  revelation  holds  the  first  rank,  and  the  signs  of  the 
theophany  enter  in  a  second  line,  as  its  confirmation. 
Thus    also    the   patriarchal    religion    stands    in    a 
relation    of   opposition    and    coherence    with    the 
Mosaic  system.     "  The  Mosaic  system  is  a  remould- 
ing  of  the  patriarchal  rehgion    so  far    as    Israel, 
grown  into  a  people  in  Egypt,  may  require  a  prepa- 
ratory, and  thus  a  legal  and  symbolic  instruction  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  faith  of  Abram  and  to  receive 
that  faith ;  it  is  a  loxcer  form  of  that  religion  so  far 
as  the  religious  life,  which  already  in  the  patriarchs 
began  to  be  viewed  as  an  inward  life,  Is  here  set  be- 
fore the  people,  who  are  strangers  to  it,  as  an  exter- 


Church."     (See  Hkrzog's  Encydopedia,  article  Fa- 
triarchs.) 

As  to  its  nature,  the  faith  of  Abram  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  faith  of  the  pious  ancestors  in  this, 
that  he  obtains  and  holds  the  promise  of  salvation, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  family ;  and  from 
the  Mosaic  system,  by  the  fact  that  it  expressly  holds 
the  promised  blessing,  in  the  seed  of  Abram,  as  « 
blessing  for  all  people.     In  reference  to  the  first, 
there  were  earlier  lines  of  the  promise :  the  line  of 
Seth  in  contrast  to  that  of  Cain,  the  line  of  Shem 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Japheth  and  Ham.     But 
the  line  of  Seth,  through  its  corruption,  is  gradually 
lost  in  the  line  of  Cain,  and  the  line  of  Shem  forms 
no  well-defined  opposition  to  the  one  all-prevaihng 
heathenism.     It  is  gradually  infected  with  the  taint 
of  heathenism,  whUe  on  the  other  hand  pious  be- 
lieving lives  appear  in  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
and  Ham.     Melchisedec,  with  his  eminent  piety,  be- 
longs to  the  Canaanitish  people,  and  thus  to  the 
family  of  Ham.     During  the  whole  period  of  the 
symbolic  primitive  religion,  the  theocraric  and  hear 
then  elements   are  mingled   together.      The  dark 
aspect  of  this  religion  is  a  mythological,  ever-grow- 
ing heathenism  ;  Its  light  side  the  symbolical,  ever- 
waning,  primeval  monotheism.     Heathenism  gathers 
graduaUy,  as  a  general  twilight,  through  which  glim- 
mer the  men  of  God,  as  individual  stars.     Thus  Mel- 
chisedec stands  in  the  surrounding  heathenism.     In 
a  religious  point  of  view  he  is  droTctfp,  duTira-p,  a.-yf' 
vfaX6yT\T0i.     And  he  is  SO  far  greater  than  Abram, 
as  he  stands  as  the  last  shining  representative  in  the 
Old   Testament   of    the   primitive   religion    looking 
backwards  to  the  lost  paradise  (which,  however,  did 
not  entirely  cease  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  pe- 
riod, and  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  even  in  later 
periods  of  the  world) ;   while  Abram  stands  as  the 
first  representative  cf  the  decided  religion  of  the 
future,  who,  as  such,  has  slreidy  the  promise,  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  eaith  should  be 
blessed,  who  is  neither  a.y(v(a\6yi)T0i  ncr  dvaTup, 
since  the  b^imiing  of  his  calling  appears  already  in 
his  father,  Terah.      But  the  old  religion  develops 
itself  more  definitely  into  the  religion  of  the  future 
at  every  step,  when  the  corruption  for  the  time  has 
reached  such  a  degree,  that  faith,  lookir.g  out  beyond 
the  present  and  the  judgment  resting  upon  it,  mu3t 
fix  in  its  eye  a  new  begiiming  of  salvation.     Thus  it 
was  in  Noah,  thus  also  later  in  the  Messianic  proph- 
ets.    But  while  Noah  out  of  the  flood  of  waters 
saved  a  new  race  of  men,  Abram  has,  thni'igh  the 
overflowing  flood  of   heathenism,  to  found  a  new 
particular  people  of  faith,  who  should  be  a  blessii^ 
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for  all.  The  blessing  is  already  a  very  advanced 
idea  of  the  salvation.  For  Eve  the  salvation  as- 
Bumes  the  idea  of  victory,  for  Lamech,  rent,  for 
Noah,  tne  preservation  of  the  divine  name  and  the 
human  race ;  for  Abram,  it  forms  the  opposition 
to  the  curse.  For  as  the  curse  is  the  endless,  mys- 
terious, progressive  destruction  of  life,  so  the  bless- 
ing is  the  endless,  mysterious,  progi-essive  enriching 
and  conservation  of  lif>\  As  the  condition,  indeed, 
Abram  must  go  out  from  the  heathen  world.  It  is 
only  aa  in  opposition  to  it,  that  he  can  introduce 
the  blessing  which  is  promised  in  his  seed.  The 
pious  forefathers  had  indeed  already  taken  the  first 
etep  of  faith  (Heb.  xi.).  They  have,  by  faith  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  uttered  the  denial  of  the  in- 
dependence of  matter,  the  fundamental  dogma  of 
heathenism  (Heb.  xi.  3).  Abel  has  taken  the  second 
step  of  f  lith  ;  he  has  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  faith 
into  the  world,  and  on  account  of  it  sacrificed  his 
own  life.  Enoch  has  taken  the  third ;  he  sealed  the 
faitli  ill  the  new  life  and  rewards  beyond  the  present. 
Noah  carried  faith  on  to  the  salvation  of  God  in  the 
divine  judgments.  Abram,  through  the  required  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  introduced  the  Israelitish 
faith  of  the  future,  the  hope  for  the  eternal  inherit- 
atice  of  God,  and  its  introduction  through  the  inher- 
itance of  his  blessing.  It  was  the  legitimate  result 
of  his  renunciation  of  the  world  that  he  seded  it 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  succeeding 
patriarchs  have  developed  this  faith  more  fully,  each 
in  his  own  way.  Isaac  learned  to  prefer  the  first- 
born of  the  spirit  before  the  first-born  of  blood  ; 
Jacob  pointed  out  Judah  as  the  central  fine  of  bless- 
ing within  the  blessings  of  his  sons ;  Joseph  proved 
liis  fidelity  to  the  promise  until  his  death.  Thus  was 
prepared  the  renunciation  and  the  calling  of  Moses. 
(Taken  from  Lange's  article  in  Herzog's  Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Abrahamic  religion 
(see  the  foregoing  section)  correspond  its  mild  na- 
ture and  form,  and  its  rich  development.  As  to 
the  first,  it  must  be  observed  that  Abram,  notwith- 
standing the  decisive  character  of  his  separation 
from  heathenism,  still  opposes  himself  to  the  hea- 
then witliout  any  fanaticism.  Hence  it  is  said  in- 
deed, "  Get  thee  out ! "  but  the  second  word  follows 
immediately  :  "  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,  and  in  thee 
Fhall  be  blessed,  or  shall  bless  themselves,  all  the 
families  of  the  earth."  Hence  the  patriarchs  stand 
upon  a  friendly  footing  with  the  princes  of  Canaan. 
In  the  point  of  marriage  alone,  warned  by  the  his- 
lory  of  the  Sethites,  they  dreaded  theocratic  mis- 
alliunces  (Gen.  xxiv.  3  ;  xxvii.  46).  In  the  fourth 
generation  tlie  first  historical  chara  "teristic  type  of 
fanaticism  appoai-s  in  the  deed  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.).  The  judicial  and  solemn  disapproval 
of  this  deed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5)  marlis  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Israelitish  reUgion ;  the  bold  commenda- 
tion of  tliis  deed  in  the  book  Judith  (ch.  ix.  2)  re- 
veals the  later  pharisaic  Judaism.  Even  the  mixed 
marriage  is  legal  except  in  the  case  of  the  prosci  ibed 
Canaanites ;  and  to  the  questionable  and  unhappy 
connections,  e.  g.  of  Esau,  there  are  opposed  the 
bU'Ssod  connections  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  The 
only  matter  of  question  is  whether  there  is  such  a 
certainty  of  faith  that  the  believing  party  may  raise 
the  unbelieving  into  the  sphere  of  faith.  This  was 
precisely  that  whicli  modified  the  crime  of  Thamar; 
her  fanatical  attachment  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  or 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mild  as  was  this  patriarchal 
spirit  of  separation  (because  it  was  actually  spirit)  it 


was  just  as  strict  in  the  other  aspect.  Hence  there 
are  relative  distinctions  of  the  elect  from  those  wb« 
are  less  strictly  the  chosen,  running  down  througl 
the  fam  ly  of  Abram,  first  in  the  oppo.<ition  1^ 
tween  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  then  in  that  between  Jacob 
and  Esau,  finally  in  the  sharp  distinctions  in  tlia 
blessings  of  Jacob.     (From  the  same  article.) 

As  to  the  development  of  faith  in  the  patriarchal 
period,  it  proceeds  from  the  ads  of  faith  in  the  life 
of  Abram,  through  the  endurance  (or  patience)  of 
faith  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  to  the  conjlicts  of  faith  in 
the  life  of  Jacob ;  but  in  the  hte  of  Joseph  the 
opposition  between  the  suffenngs  and  the  glory  on 
account  of  faith,  comes  into  clear  and  distinct  re- 
lief. The  promise  also  unfolds  itself  more  and  more 
widely.  The  blessing  of  the  descendants  of  Abram, 
who  should  inherit  Palestine,  divides  itself  already 
in  the  blessing  of  Isaac  upon  Jacob,  into  a  blessing 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  Jacob's  authority 
to  rule  announces  more  definitely  the  theocratic 
kingdom.  But  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  upon  Judah, 
the  Shiloh  is  designated,  as  the  prince  of  war  and 
peace,  to  whom  the  people  should  be  gathered  (a 
further  extract  from  the  article  in  question,  p.  199). 
For  the  periods  of  the  history  of  the  covenant,  see 
Kurtz,  p.  135.  For  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal 
history,  Delitzsch,  p.  241-249  ;  [also  Baumgarten, 
Commentary,  p.  165-168  ;  Keil,  p.  123-125.— 
A.  G.] 

[Kurtz  arranges  the  history  of  the  covenant  un- 
der the  following  periods  or  stages :  the  period  of 
the  family,  including  the  triad  of  patriarchs  with  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob ;  the  period  of  the  people, 
having  its  starting  point  in  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
and  running  through  the  Judges ;  the  period  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  period  of  the  exile  and  restoration ; 
the  period  of  expectancy ;  and  the  period  of  the 
fulfilmeut. — A.  G.] 

[Delitzsch  holds,  as  we  may  abridge  and  condense 
his  views,  that  the  patriarchal  history  is  introductory 
to  the  history  of  Israel,  and  is  completed  in  three 
parts — the  histories  of  the  three  patriarchs.  The 
personal  history  of  the  patriarchs  revolves  around 
the  promise  as  to  Israel,  and  Canaan  its  inheritance. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  patriarchs  is  faith. 
This  faith  shows  itself  in  the  whole  mighty  fulness 
of  its  particular  elements  in  Abram  ;  ceaseles-ly 
struggling,  resolutely  patient  and  enduring,  over- 
coming the  world.  He  is  the  type  of  the  conflicts, 
obedience,  and  victory  of  faith — vaT^p  irdvrwv  tH* 
triffTtv6vri>iv.  His  loving  endurance  repeats  itself  in 
Isaac,  his  hopeful  wrestHngs  in  Jacob.  'Ett'  iKvlS, 
Trap'  fKviSa  is  their  motto.  The  promise  and  faith 
are  the  two  correlated  factors  of  the  people  of  God 
Renouncing  the  present,  and  in  the  midst  of  trials, 
its  life  passes  in  hope.  Hope  is  its  true  life,  impulse, 
and  aftection.     Desire  is  Israel's  element. 

Viewing  the  patriarchal  history  from  the  central 
point  of  that  history,  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the 
iulness  of  time,  its  position  in  the  history  of  salva- 
tion may  be  thus  defined.  There  arc  seven  stages 
in  this  history :  1.  The  antediluvian  time,  both  parir 
disaic  and  after  paradise,  during  which  God  was  per- 
sonally and  visibly  present  with  men,  closing  with 
the  flood,  when  he  retires  into  the  heavens  and  tr.m 
thence  exercises  his  judicial  and  sovereign  provi- 
dence. The  goal  of  history  is  thenceforward  the 
restoration  of  this  dwelling  of  God  with  men.  The 
history  has  ever  tended  towards  this  goal.  2.  The 
patriarchal  time  during  which  God  manifested  him- 
pelf  personally  and  even  visibly  upon  the  earth,  bat 
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onlv  at  times  and  only  to  a  few  holy  men,  the  patri- 
archs, at  important  points  in  the  history  of  salvation ; 
and  eveD  these  revelations  cease  from  Jacob  to  Mo- 
ses. The  revelation  of  God  in  the  name  n^n^,  L  e. 
as  the  one  coming  down  into  history,  and  revealing 
himself  in  it,  belongs  to  this  time  of  the  completed 
creation,  of  the  opening  redemption  of  Israel,  His  pecu- 
liar people.  3.  The  IsraeUiish  period  prior  to  the  ex- 
ile, during  which  God  did  not  reveal  himself  personally 
and  visibly  as  in  the  patriarchal  period  to  a  f^w,  and  to 
these  only  at  times,  but  to  a  whole  people  and  perma- 
nently, but  still  only  to  a  people  and  not  to  mankind. 
There  are  two  distinguishable  epochs  in  this  period. 
In  the  first  Israel  is  led  by  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire — the  gloiioos  and  gra- 
cious presence  of  God,  viable  for  the  whole  people. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
temple  and  in  the  word ;  in  tlie  temple  for  Israel, 
but  only  through  the  mediation  of  priests,  in  the 
word,  but  only  through  the  mediation  of  prophets. 
But  even  this  lower,  less  accessible  temple-presence 
ceases  when  Israel  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  ini- 
quities. The  glory  of  Jehovah  departed  from  the 
temple.  As  God  at  first  withdrew  his  manifested 
presence  from  the  race  an!  destroyed  it  with  the 
flood,  90  now  from  the  Jewish  people,  and  abandons 
Jerusalem  to  destruction.  As  the  first  stage  of  the 
history  closes  with  a  judgment  from  the  ascended 
God,  and  the  second  in  the  long  profound  silence 
from  Jacob  to  Moses,  so  tlie  third  again  ends  Uke  the 
first  4.  The  time  succeeding  the  exile,  at  its  com- 
mencement not  essentially  different  from  the  close 
of  the  third  period.  God  was  present  in  the  word, 
but  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  covering,  the  cher- 
ubim, the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  Shechinah,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  were  wanting  in  the  temple.  But 
prophecy  itself  grew  speechless  with  Malachi  and 
DanieL  The  people  complain.  We  see  not  our  signs, 
there  is  no  more  any  prophet  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  They 
named  Simon  the  brother  of  the  Miiccabeean  Jona- 
than the  riyovfitirot  Kal  apxifptvs  fli  rov  aiwvo,  but 
it  was  €<»f  TOW  cwafTTTivai  »po4>7-,Ti)i'  ruTTiiy.  Thus 
forsaken  of  God,  and  conscious  of  its  forsaken  state, 
the  true  Israel  passed  through  this  fourth  stage  of 
the  history,  a  school  of  desire  for  believers  waiting 
and  longing  for  the  new  unveiling  of  the  divine 
countenance.  Then  at  last  tiie  dawn  broke,  Jeho- 
vah visited  his  people,  and  in  the  mystery  now  uii- 
vi-iling  itself  dthi  i(pavfpu^  iv  aapKi  completes  in 
far-surp.issing  glory  the  antitype  of  Paradise.  5. 
The  time  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  It  is  now 
tme  in  the  most  hteral  and  real  sense,  faichvwafr  iv 
i\u2)>.  But  at  first  Israel  alone  saw  him.  The  rays 
cf  his  glorivius  grace  reach  the  heathen  only  as  an 
excepiioQ-  But  his  own  received  him  not  They 
nailed  the  manifested  in  the  flesh  to  the  cross.  But 
he  who  *5  iirdrvfios  died,  rose,  «  S.vaucws  btov, 
and  ascended  into  heaven.  He  withdrew  himself 
from  the  people  who  liad  despised  him.  But  as 
Jehovah,  after  he  had  seated  himself  upon  his 
haavenly  throne,  sent  down  at  the  close  of  the  first 
stage  the  judgment  of  the  flood,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  works  tue  destruction  o!"  Jerusalem,  so  now 
the  God-man  ascended  into  heaven  abandons  Jeru- 
salem to  destruction  and  Judah  to  an  exile  which 
still  endures.  For  Israel  he  will  come  again,  but  m 
the  fire  of  judgment ;  and  for  believers  he  will  also 
come  again,  but  no?  visibly  nor  in  the  fire  of  judg- 
ment, tut  in  the  firj  of  the  Spirit  6.  The  stiU- 
«iJ<anng  present  the  time  of  the  spiritual  presence 
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of  the  incarnate  God  in  his  church.  This  preseno* 
is  both  more  than  the  visible  presence  of  Christ  ia 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  less  than  the  visible  |n«8- 
ence  of  the  exalted  one  in  which  it  reaches  its  en- 
largement and  completion.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  Spirit  sent  upon  us  from  the  glorified  Son 
of  Man  is  so  far  the  TrapaK\Tiro\  as  he  comforts  os 
on  account  of  his  absence ;  that  all  the  desire  of  th« 
Christian  is  to  be  at  home  with  Christ ;  and  that  the 
hope  of  the  whole  church  is  embraced  in  the  hop* 
for  the  reveLition  of  Christ  Without  sharing  ia  tt  • 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  miraculous  gifts  by  th« 
Irvingites,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  time  nsem- 
bles  the  second  part  of  the  post-txile  period,  and 
that  the  church  now,  as  believers  then,  desires  \ha 
return  of  the  wonderful  intensity  and  gracious  fiil- 
ness  of  the  spiritual  presence  in  the  primitive 
church.  This  desire  will  receive  its  fulfilment  in  the 
glorious  time  of  the  church  upon  the  earth.  7.  But 
the  sevoith  stage  of  the  history  of  salvation,  which 
endtires  through  the  Moos  of  .Sons,  will  first  give 
full  satisfaction  to  all  the  desires  of  all  behevers,  and 
biing  that  glorious,  transcendent  restoration  of  the 
paradisical  communion  with  God  in  the  inctrnation, 
to  its  final  perfection.  The  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxL  8)  is  the  antitype  of  Paradise.  The  communion 
of  God  with  the  first  man  to  be  redeemed,  has  now 
become  his  communion  with  the  finally  redeemed 
humanity.  His  presence  is  no  longer  a  tninsitory 
alternating,  now  appearing  then  vanishing,  but  en- 
during, ever  the  same,  and  endless;  not  limited  to 
individuals  nor  bound  to  localities,  but  to  all,  ai:d 
all-pervading ;  not  merely  divine,  but  divine  and 
human ;  not  invisible,  but  visible ;  not  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  but  in  imveiled  glory.  God  ascends  no 
more,  for  sin  is  for  ever  judged  and  tlie  earth  haa 
become  as  heaven.  He  descends  no  moie,  for  the 
work  of  redemption  is  complete,  the  whole  ci^eation 
keeps  its  solemn  sabbath,  God  rests  in  it,  and  it 
rests  in  God ;  Jehovah  has  finished  his  work,  and 
Eiohim  is  now  all  in  all,  -wayra  ir  waaip.  See  Dk- 
LiTZSCH,  p.  239-249.— A.  G.] 

5.  The  fundamental  form  of  divine  revelation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  revelation  of  the  old  covenant,  and 
still  more  particularly  of  the  patriarchal  period  (see  p. 
48,  Introd.).  The  historically-completed  fundamen- 
tal form  of  the  divine  revelation  of  s-ilvation,  is  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  God-man,  L  &  in  one 
distinct  imique  life,  wherein  the  divine  self-commu- 
nication and  revelation,  and  the  htunan  intuition  of 
God,  are  perfectly  united  in  one,  while  yet  as  ele- 
ments of  life  they  are  clearly  dL^tinguished  from  each 
other.  The  progressive  revelation  must  correspond 
in  its  outline  and  characteristic  f&itures  to  this  goal 
to  which  It  tends.  In  its  objective  aspect  it  must  be 
through  theophanies,  in  its  subjective  the  vision  of 
the  revelation  of  God.  in  its  plan,  tendency,  and  de- 
velopment, Chrl-itophanies ;  the  chief  points  in  the 
interchange  between  God  manifesting  himself  per^ 
eonally  and  the  receptive  human  spirits  in  the  pre- 
figurations  of  the  future  advent  of  Christ  The 
individual  phases  in  the  development  of  this  form 
of  revelation  are  these :  (1)  The  revelation  of  God 
through  the  8ymb(^sm  of  heaven  and  earth ;  visibly 
for  the  paradisaic  spiritual  and  natural  clear-sigh te^i 
vision ;  and  coming  out  in  particidHr  words  and 
representations  of  Ciod,  addressed  to  the  ear  and 
eye,  promptly,  according  to  the  necessities  of  human 
development,  and  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  translates  the  signs  into  words. 
The  form  of  the  primitive  r^igion.     (2)  The  self' 
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revelation  of  God  in  the  form  of  an  angelic  appear- 
ance, distinct  from  his  being  ;  the  pre-annouucement 
of  the  future  Christ,  or  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  re- 
ciprocal relation  and  action  with  the  unconscious  see- 
ing, as  in  vision,  resting  upon  the  unconscious  ecsta- 
sies of  believers,  manifesting  himself  first  through  the 
miraculous  report  or  voice,  then  through  miraculous 
riaiou,  i,  e.  first  through  the  word,  then  through  the 
figurative  appearance.  The  form  of  the  patriarchal 
leligion.  (3)  The  revelation  of  God,  distinguishing 
Ilia  face,  i.  e.  his  gradual  incarnation,  JProm  his  being, 
or  nature,  or  the  angel  of  his  presiince  in  reciprocal 
relation  and  action,  with  the  conscious  visions,  based 
upon  unconscious  ecstasiea.  The  Angel  of  his  face, 
or  the  face.  The  fundamental  form  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem. (4)  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  himself  in  his 
gloiy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  surrounded  by 
angelic  form;!,  in  reciprocal  relation  with  the  con 
Bcious  visions,  resting  upon  the  conscious  ecstasy  of 
the  prophets,  or  Jehovah  appearing  in  his  divine 
Archangel  and  with  his  angel-bands  over  against  the 
prophets  overwhelmed  and  trembling,  drawing  grad- 
ually nearer  to  the  incarnate  angel  of  the  covenant 
(Mai.  iii.  1).  The  fundamental  form  of  the  prophetic 
period.  (6)  The  hidden  preparation  for  the  advent 
of  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  in  the  period  of  na- 
tional religiousness ;  his  work  in  the  depths  of  hu- 
man nature.  (6)  Christ  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  unity  of  the  divine  revelation  and  the  human 
intuition  of  God,  and  therefore  also  upon  the  divine 
Bide  the  unity  of  God  and  his  Angel,  and  upon  the 
liuman  side  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  intuitions  and 
the  natural  vision  of  Christ. 

We  have  already,  in  what  we  have  thus  said,  as 
indeed  elsewhere  {Lebeii  Jem,  p.  46;  Dogmatik,  p. 
686 ;  Hkuzog,  "  Encyclopedia,"  Tlie  Patriarchs  of 
the  Old  Testament),  stated  our  view  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord ;  but  we  must  here  repeat  that  in  our 
conviction  the  exegetical  prejudice,  ever  coming  into 
greater  prominence,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  a 
creature-angel,  as  also  the  prejudice  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  angels  (ch.  vi.),  burdens,  obscures,  and 
confuses  in  a  tatal  way,  Old  Testament  theology, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  a  clear  psychology  of  the 
faith  of  revelation,  an  intuitive  Christology,  or  an 
organic  unity  of  biblical  theology. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  Kurtz  has  undertaken  with 
great  zeal  the  defence  of  the  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion, although  he  had  earlier  defended  the  true  one, 
"  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  p.  144,  2d  ed.  We 
introduc  here  his  reference  to  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion before  we  enter  upon  its  discussion.  "  The 
views  of  interpreters,  as  to  the  nature  and  being  ol 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  (nin-j  TiX^'?,  also  called 
C'^n^xn  "sb^^  who  appears  first  in  the  patriarchal 
history,  have  been  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one 
Bees  in  him  a  representation  of  the  deity,  enteiing 
perceptibly  the  world  of  sense,  in  a  human  form,  and 
as  such  regards  him  as  the  prefiguiation  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  the  other  sees  in  him 
an  angel,  like  other  angels,  but  who,  because  he  ap- 
pears in  name  and  mission  as  a  representative  of  Je- 
hovah, is  even  introduced  and  spoken  of  as  Jehovah  ; 
bdeed,  himself  speaks  and  acta  as  Jehovah.  The 
firet  view  has  already  made  a  beaten  path  for  itself 
in  the  oldest  theology  of  the  synagogue,  and  in  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  Mttairon,  of  that,  from 
Ood  cmanatii^g,  godlike  revealer  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, has  assumed  a  definite  shape  and  form,  although 
■n  bracing  fQ<eig'\  elements  (comp.  Hemqstenbero  : 


'Christology,'  iii.  2.  pp.  31-86).  It  was  adhered  U 
by  most  of  the  Fathers  (Hkngstenberg,  as  above), 
and  with  these  must  be  counted  tlie  old  churchly 
Proteatart  theologians.  In  recent  times  it  has  been 
defended  most  decidedly  and  fully  by  IIengstenbebu 
(i.  pp.  125-142,  2d  ed.;  and  iii.  2.  pp.  31-86),  who, 
with  the  Fathers  and  the  old  Protestant  theologians, 
recognizes  in  the  angel  of  the  Lord  the  manifested 
God,  the  logos  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trin« 
ity,  and  holds  this  view  to  be  so  widely  developed  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  that  iv 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  loc/os  in 
the  Gospel  by  John  (compare  hL*  '  Commentary  on 
the  book  of  Revelation,'  i.  p.  613).  Sack  (Comment. 
theoL,  Bonn,  1821),  had  already  discus.^ed  the  qnefr 
tion,  and  reached  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  is  identical  with  Jehovah,  but  that  the  term 
does  not  designate  a  person  distinct  from  him,  but 
merely  a  form  of  manifestation,  on  which  account  hfl 
prefers  to  render  "(N^^  '  the  commission '  rather  than 
'the sent'  (comp.  his  Apologetik,  2d  ed.  p.  172).  In 
the  footsteps  of  these  two  last-named  persons,  the 
writer  of  this  [Kurtz]  sought  to  prove,  in  Tnoi.tiCK'a 
Anzeiger,  18t6,  No.  11-14,  that  the  Maleach  Jeho- 
vah is  God,  as  presented  in  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Testameut ;  appeal  ing,  revealed,  entering  into  the 
limitations  of  space  and  time,  as  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  distinguished  from  the  invisible  God,  in  his 
exalted  and  therefore  imperceptible  existence,  above 
the  world  of  sense,  and  removed  from  all  the  liraita- 
lions  of  space  and  time;  still  without  bringing  it  to 
a  full,  distinct  consciousness,  whether  this  disiinction 
was  merely  ideal  or  essential,  whether  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  supposed  for  the  moment,  or  grounded 
in  the  very  nature  of  God.  The  most  important 
parts  of  this  essay  were  included  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work.  Delitzsch  :  'Biblical  and  Prophetical 
Theology,'  p.  289  ;  Nitzsch  :  '  System ; '  T.  Beck  : 
'  Christian  Science  of  Doctrine  ; '  Keil  :  '  Book  of 
Joshua,' p.  87  ;  Haveumck:  'Old  Testament  The- 
ology,' p.  73  ;  EiiRARD  :  '  Christian  Dogmatics,' 
vol.  i. ;  J.  P.  Lange  :  '  Positive  Dogmatics,'  p.  586 ; 
Stier:  'Isaiah,  not  Pseudo  Isaiah,'  p.  758,  and 
others,  all  agree  in  the  same  exhibition  of  this  theo- 
logical question. 

"  The  other  vi<>w  has  found  a  defender  in  Augus- 
tin:  Ue  2'riniiate,  11.  3,  and  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Catholic  theologians  under  the  influence  of  their  view 
of  the  adoration  of  angels ;  and  of  the  Socinians,  Ar- 
rainians,  and  Rationalists,  from  their  opposition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  some  eminent  persons,  who 
are  entirely  free  from  these  interested  motives,  have 
adopted  this  view,  viz.,  Steuoel,  in  his  FJivgstpro- 
gramme  for  1830,  and  in  his  '  Old  Testament  Theol- 
ogy,' p.  262  flf. ;  HoFMAJiN :  Weissagung  und  Erfiill- 
ung,  i.  p.  127,  and  Schriftbeweis,  pp.  154-159  and 
321-340;  Baumgarten:  'Com.' p.  196;  Tholuck 
'  Gospel  by  John,'  6th  ed.  p.  52  ;  Pslt  .  '  Theo- 
logical Encj'clopedia,'  p.  241 ;  and  still  more  rccei't- 
ly,  Delitzsch,  renouncing  his  earlier  view,  and 
adopting  that  of  Hofmann :  '  Com.  on  Genesis,'  p 
249.  Between  Steudel  and  Hofmann  there  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  the  former  sees  in  the 
Maleach  Jehovah  an  angel  especially  commissioned 
by  God  for  each  particular  case — it  being  left  unde- 
termined whether  it  is  one  and  the  same  or  not, 
while,  in  Hofmann'a  view,  it  is  one  and  the  same 
angel-prince,  who  here,  as  the  Maleach  Jehovali, 
later  as  the  captain  of  the  hosU  of  tha  Lord  CJosik 
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r.  14),  as  the  «ngel  of  his  face  (Is.  liiiL  9),  under 
the  personal  name  of  Michael  (Dan.  x.  13,  21 ;  xiL  1), 
as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  controls  the  com- 
monwealth and  history  of  Israel  ( Weisjiajung  nnd 
Erfullunff^  pp.  131,  132).  In  his  later  work,  how- 
ever, Hofmann  has  moditii-d  his  view  so  far,  that  the 
angel  who  performs  this  or  that  work  is  ever  a  defi- 
nite angel,  but  the  same  one  is  not  destined  for  all 
time,  while  it  is  still  true  that  Israel  has  liis  prince, 
bis  special  angel,  who  is  named  Michael  {Schrifibe' 
weis,  p.  157). 

"  Barth  has  in  a  most  peculiar  way  attempted  to 
unite  the  views  of  Hengstenberg  and  Hofmann : 
'  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  A  Contiibution  to 
Christology.  A  Letter  to  Schelling.'  Leipzig,  1815. 
He  holds,  with  Hengstenberg,  the  divine  personality, 
and  with  Hofmann,  the  angelic  created  nature  of  the 
Maleach  Jehovah,  and  unites  the  two  views  through 
the  assertion  of  a  past  assumption  of  the  angelic 
nature  of  the  logos,  analogous  to  his  later  incarnation. 
We  leave  tliis  view  unexamined,  as  utterly  baseless." 

Kurtz  clo-ses  his  reference  (in  the  2d  ed.)  with  the 
explanation,  that  he  fin(is  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Delitzsch,  constrained  by  his  conviciion  to 
fcdopt  the  view  of  Hofmann. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
theology,  the  (Hrst)  argument  in  favor  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  God,  in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
personal  and  real  identity  in  which  this  Angel-name 
always  appears.  If  Maleach  Jehovah,  Maleach  Elo- 
hitn,  may  designate  some  one  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
peculiar  appearance,  still  it  must  be  kept  in  view 
heie,  that  from  ch.  xvi.  onwards  this  name,  with 
slight  and  easily  explained  modifications,  is  a  stand- 
ing, permanent  figure.  Hoftnann  replies:  Maleach 
Hamelech  Ls  not  the  king  himself,  but  the  king's 
messenger.  So  also  Maleach  Jehovah  is  not  Jehovah 
himself.  Certainly!  -so  also  the  king's  son  is  not 
the  king  himself.  According  to  Hofmann's  view, 
therefore,  it  must  follow  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not 
God.  The  nature  of  God  in  his  selF-distinction  is 
exalted  far  above  that  of  earthly  k'ngs. 

Secondly.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  identifies  him- 
self with  Jehovah.  He  ascribes  to  himself  divine 
honors,  divine  determinations  (Gen.  xvi.  10,  11 ; 
xvuL  10,  13,  14,  20,  36;  xxiL  12,  15,  In,  etc.,  etc.). 
Some  one  objects :  The  prophets  also  iilentify  them- 
selves in  a  similar  way  with  Jehovah.  Tuis  is  sim- 
ply an  incorrect  asseition.  There  is  no  authentic 
passage  in  which  the  prophet,  in  the  immediate  an- 
nouncement of  the  word  of  God,  does  not  in  some 
way  make  a  clear  distinction  between  his  person  and 
the  person  of  Jehovah.  The  examples  which  De- 
litzsch quotes,  that  ambassadors  have  identified 
themselves  with  their  kings,  rest  upon  the  political 
rights  and  style  of  ambassadors,  and  are  as  little 
applicable  to  the  style  of  a  creature-angel  as  to  that 
of  apostles  and  prophets. 

Thirdly.  The  writers  of  the  history,  and  the 
biblical  persons,  use  promiscuously  the  names  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah,  and  render  to  this  angel 
divine  honor,  in  worship  and  sacrifice  (Gen.  xvL  13 ; 
xviii.  1,  2;  xxL  17-19;  xxil  14;  xlviii.  15,  16,  etc.). 
Our  opponents  answer :  It  is  not  high  treason  when 
an  officer,  in  the  name  and  commission  of  the  king, 
as  the  representative  of  the  person  of  the  king,  re- 
ceives the  homage  of  the  subjects.  It  is  not  his  own 
person,  but  the  person  of  the  king,  whom  in  this  case 
he  represents,  which  comes  into  strong  relief.  With 
this  iialtijg,  limping  comparison,  they  seek  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  men  of  liaith  in  the  Old  Testament, 


who,  in  their  view,  rendered  freely  and  without  re 
proof  divine  honor  to  a  creature-angel,  anddiJ  this  con- 
stantly,  whenever  this  angel  appears,  notwithstanding 
the  Old  Testament  abhors  and  condemns  the  deifying 
of  the  creature,  and  that  here  the  express  divine 
watchword  is:  "My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another 
neither  my  praise  to  graven  images"  (Is,  xliL  8). 

The  following  reasons  are  urged  in  favor  of  tlM 
supposition  of  a  creature-angel : 

a.  The  name  angel  designates,  throughout,  a 
certain  class  of  spiritual  beings.  Kurtz  formerly 
replied  to  this  that  the  name  angel  is  not  one  of  na- 
ture but  of  office  (MaL  iL  7;  Hag.  L  13).  Although 
the  name  angel  now  indeed  points  in  niiiny  eases  to 
a  certain  cla~s  of  spiritual  beings,  still  the  fact  that 
there  are  symbolic  angel-forms  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  need  not  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  a  being  of  thatcertain  class  of  spirits. 

b.  Hotmann  urges  that  since  t'ue  advent  of  Christ 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  6.-f^(\os  ku/iou 
(Matt.  i.  20 ;  Luke  iL  y ;  Acts  xii.  7).  Kurtz  has 
answered  that  in  the  places  quoted  the  expression 
designates  a  different  person  from  the  Maleach  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Old  Testament,  or  even  of  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii,  30).  He  recalls  this  reply,  how- 
ever, with  the  remark  that  if  Matthew  and  Luke 
had  even  had  a  suspicion  that  the  (Ly~ff\o%  Kvp  ov  in 
the  Old  Testament  always  designated  the  Son  of  God, 
who  has  since  become  man  in  Christ,  they  would 
never  have  used  this  expression  even  once  in  refer- 
ence to  a  creature-angeL  With  this  conception  of 
angeUc  appenrances  the  transition  to  Hofmann's 
view  was  surely  possible  and  easy.  To  his  objection 
(p.  120)  we  reply,  that  the  incarnate  Christ  at  Beth- 
lehem could  just  as  well  be  made  by  God  to  assimie 
an  angelic  form,  near  at  band  and  remote,  as  the 
Logos  of  God  in  the  preparatory  steps  to  his  incar- 
nation. To  Kurtz  this  wonderful  manifestation  of 
the  "  ubiquity  "  of  Christ  is  only  a  '•  pure  idea"  or 
fancy.  But  just  as  ^Gen.  xviiL  19)  the  two  anL'cla 
who  went  to  Sodom  are  distinguished  from  the  An- 
gel of  Jehovah  before  whom  Abraham  stood  with 
his  interce-sory  prayer,  and  as  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  19) 
suggests  the  dijiinetion  between  the  angel  giving 
the  law  at  Sinai  and  the  Angel  of  his  face,  who  waa 
the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  (I  Cor.  x.  4),  so 
we  can  distinguish  in  the  New  Testament  between 
the  two  men  or  the  two  angek  at  the  grave  of  the 
risen  one  (Luke  xxiv.  4 ;  John  xi.  12),  or  the  two 
men  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Acts  L  In)  on  tiie 
one  side,  and  the  angel  who  announces  the  birth 
of  Cluist  on  the  other.  Only  Matthew,  in  his  solemn 
and  festive  expression,  has  embraced  these  two 
angels  in  one  symbolic  form  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  this  indeed  upon  good  groimds,  since  ia 
the  resurrection  or  the  second  birth  of  Christ  tha 
Logos  was  active,  as  in  his  birth  at  Bethlehem. 

e.  Baumgarten  urges :  Why  should  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  first  appear  to  the  Egyptian  bondwoman. 
Gen.  xvi.  ?  Kurtz  and  Delitzsch  have,  in  their  earUer 
works,  given  various  replies  to  this  question.  We 
answer  with  another  que-tion :  Why  should  the  risen 
Christ  first  appear  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  not  to 
his  mother  or  John  »  We  think,  according  to  the 
simple  law,  that  the  Lord  reveals  himself  first  to  the 
poorest,  most  distressed  and  receptive  hearts.  It  i^ 
besides,  a  mere  supposition  that  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  has  first  appeare^l  here,  where  he  is  first  naxaoi 
with  this  name,  as  we  shall  see  further  below. 

d,  Kurtz  urges  again:  It  lies  against  the  idei 
of  a  continuous  development  of  the  knowledge  of 
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the  historical  salvation,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if 
there  is  actually  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Old- 
Testament  history  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  the 
disiinction  between  the  unrevealed  and  revealed 
God,  and  this  consciousness  is  ever  becoming  more 
obscure  in  the  progress  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  but 
has  vanished  entirely  and  forever  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  this  is  all  as  manifestly  a  pure  supposi- 
tion as  when  Hofmann  thinks  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  spcaic  of  the  self-distinction  of  God  because 
in  that  case  it  would  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  That  indeed  is  the  organic  development 
of  revelation  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity  in  the  divine  being 
was  introduced  through  the  revelation  of  the  duality. 
But  when  the  form  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in 
Genesis,  passes  to  the  Angel  of  his  face,  or  the  per- 
sonified face  of  Jehovah  himself  in  Exodus,  then  to 
the  prince  over  the  armies  of  God  in  Joshua,  and 
finally  to  the  Archangel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  later  propiieis,  the  organic  development  of 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  manifest. 

e.  Kurtz  remarks  again  the  fact  that  in  the  New 
Testament  tlie  law  is  said  to  be  ordained  by  angels 
or  spoken  by  the  angel  (Acts  vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19; 
Heb.  ii.  2),  as  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  created 
angel.  Here  he  plainly  refutes  himself.  For  Paul 
(Gal.  iii.  19)  clearly  refers  to  this  feature  of  the  law, 
thai  it  was  ordained  by  the  angel,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  law  was  subordinate  to  the  promise  given 
to  Abram.  But  if  the  mediation  through  angels 
is  a  mark  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law,  it  follows 
that  Abram  could  not  have  received  the  promise 
through  such  a  mediation  of  a  created  angel.  To 
this  end  he  presses  especially  the  appeal  to  (Heb.  ii. 
2)  "  the  great  superiority  of  the  promise  to  the  law 
is  derived  from  this,  that  the  law  was  announced 
8«'  ayy fXiMiv  but  the  gospel  Sii  tov  Kvpiov."  For  the 
answer  see  Rom.  iv,  where  the  promise  to  which  the 
law  is  subordinated  appears  as  the  yet  undeveloped 
gospel  of  the  old  covenant 

/.  Heb.  xiii.  2  refers  to  the  three  men  who  ap- 
peared to  Abram  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xviii.).  But  why  not  to  the  two  angels  whom  Lot 
received  (Gen.  xix.)  ?  The  words  can  refer  only  to 
a  peculiar  kind  ol  hospitality.  Abram  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  men  who  were  his  guests  were  of  a 
higher  order,  while  Lot  appears  not  to  have  known 
it  at  the  begiiming. 

g.  The  angel-prince  Michael  (Dan.  x.  13,  21  ; 
xii.  1)  has  the  same  position  which  the  Maleach  Je- 
hovah has  in  the  historical  books.  But  that  Michael 
cannot  be  the  Logos  is  clear,  since  he  is  not  the  only 
h'Hi  lia.  Gabriel  appears  as  a  second  archangel 
(Dan.  viiL  16  ;  ix.  21),  (Tob.  xii.  15),  adds  Raphael 
and  (4  Ezra  iv.  1)  still  further  Uiiel.  When  I  now, 
from  the  identity  of  Gabriel  or  Michael  with  the 
appearing  figure  in  Rev.  i.,  draw  the  conclusion, — 
Gabriel  or  Michael  are  symbolical  manifested  images 
of  Christ  (as  the  old  Jewish  tht'ology  saw  in  Michael 
the  manifested  image  of  Jehovah),  and  thus  the  one 
eymbolical  angel-form  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  or 
angel-prince  has  branched  itself  into  the  seven 
archangel  forms  of  the  coming  Christ,  Kurtz  finds 
in  these  forms  "  pure  ideas  "  or  fancies.  But  I  call 
them  the  veiled  angelic  modes  of  the  revelation  and 
energy  of  Christ,  in  the  foundation,  limits,  and  life 
of  humanity  and  history.  But  Michael  had  need  of 
help  (Dan.  xi.  1).  Indeed  !  that  can  in  no  case  be 
•aid  of  the  Logos  (Luke  xxii.  43). 

h.  Zach.  i   Ii  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  was  subor- 


dinated to  Jehovah.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  ae  th« 
intercessor  for  Isiael  prays  to  Jehovah  of  host* 
(compare  the  high-p\iestly  prayer  John  xvii.). 

i.  Mai.  iii.  1,  tlie  Messiah  was  named  tlie  Ange« 
of  the  Covenant.  "But,"  Kurtz  argues,  "  if  Mxda- 
chi  had  intended  by  the  Angel  of  tlie  Covenant  tha 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  he  would  certainly  so  have  named 
him."  Then  Moses  could  not  have  meant  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  when  he  speaks  of  the  Angel  of  his 
face.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  the  Angel  of  tlie 
Covenant  the  union  of  the  divine  form  of  the  Augd 
of  Jehovah  and  of  the  human  Son  of  David,  as  the 
divine-human  founder  of  the  New  Testament,  ia 
prophetically  consummated. 

k.  The  Angel  of  his  face  (Exod.  xxiiL  20),  of 
whom  Jehovah  says.  My  name  is  in  him  (Exod. 
xxxii.  34 ;  xxxiii.  15 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9),  is  according  tc 
Kurtz  the  same  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  Gene 
sis.  But  now  (Exod.  xxxii.  VA)  Jehovah  appears  so 
to  distinguish  this  angel  from  himself  that  we  can- 
not think  of  him  as  one  with  Jehovah.  We  can- 
not indeed  freely  use  the  ingenious  answer  to  thia 
difficulty  by  Hengstenberg,*  which  Kurtz  contests 
(see  p.  154).  But  the  opposition  here  is  not  this, 
that  either  a  created  angel  goes  with  Isiael,  or  thf 
Logos-angel,  but  this,  that  he  would  not  longer  him 
self  be  present  in  the  camp  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiii 
5),  but  beyond  it  (ver.  7 ),  that  thus  a  sti  icter  dis- 
tinction and  separation  should  be  made  between  tha 
impure  people  and  his  sanctuary. 

/.  In  the  history  of  the  three  angels  who  visit 
Abram  in  the  plains  (the  oaks)  of  Mamre  (Gen 
xviii.  19),  not  only  the  one  angel  who  remains  witl 
Abram  enters  as  Jehovah,  but  the  two  others, 
80  soon  as  they  were  recognized  by  Lot  in  their 
super-earthly  being,  were  addressed  by  him  with  the 
names  of  God,  Adonai,  etc.  Kurtz  overlooks  here 
the  change  of  persons  which  appears  in  the  narra- 
tive (ch.  xix.  17-19).  The  peculiar  work  of  the  two 
angels  continues  until  ver.  16.  They  lead  Lot  out 
of  the  city  and  set  him  without  (before)  the  city. 
The  angels  now  retire  to  the  background,  and  Je- 
hovah comes  into  view  and  says,  "Escape  for  thy 
life."  That  Jehovah  had  gone  up  from  Abram  into 
heaven,  and  here  again  stands  before  Lot,  can  only 
be  a  source  of  error  to  the  literal  conception,  which 
attributes  to  Jehovah  a  gross  corporeal  form,  and  in 
the  same  measure  the  local  changes  in  space.  We 
do  not  wonder  now  that  Lot  cHngs  to  the  vanishing 
angel-forms  with  the  cry,  Adonai.  Now  the  one 
unique  appearance  presents  itself  clearly  before  him 
(ver.  21).  Then  (ver.  24)  Jehovah  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  fiom  Jeho- 
vah out  of  heaven.  Without  a  perception  of  tha 
change  of  different  voices  and  visions,  and  the  cor- 
responding change  of  different  revelations,  any  one 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  through 
tiiis  statement  of  the  struggles  of  Lot. 

We  now  bring  into  view  tiie  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  specific  revelation  of  God,  which  begins 
with  the  call  of  Abram.  Hofmann  asks:  Ought  we 
not  to  expect  that  the  manilestations  of  God,  so 
far  as  they  form  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  should  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  hisUiry 
of  salvation,  and  not  first  from  Abram,  be  de- 
scribed as  manifestations  of  the  Maleach  Jehovah? 

*  [HenKstenberg  holds  that  aft«r  the  sin  with  the  goldes 
calf,  God  threatened  the  people  that  the  Ma'cach  Jehovah, 
the  uncreated  angel,  should  no  longer  go  with  them,  but  s 
lower,  subordinate,  created  angel  ;  but  that  in  answer  ta 
the  prayer  of  Moses  he  again  permits  the  uncreated  aa^rei 
to  accompany  theu. — A.  O.I 
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The  whole  distinction  between  the  primitive  and 
patriarchal  rdigion  is  thus  overlooked.  The  faith 
of  salvation  first  takes  on  the  form  of  a  definite 
religion  of  the  future  and  Ijecomes  a  more  definite 
preparation  for  the  incjimation  of  Christ,  in  the 
{kith  of  Abram.  Hofinann  himself^  as  he  in  other 
places  admits  that  the  Maleach  Jehovah  is  the  one 
only  form  of  theophany  in  the  history  of  the  old  cove- 
mnt,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
designation  of  the  revelation:  e.  g.  "Jehovah  ap- 
peared," etc,  deprives  the  implied  objection  in  the 
above  question  of  any  force.  Indeed,  the  appearance 
of  the  iialeach  Jehovah  is  announced  Hth  the  patri- 
archal revelation.  It  is  recorded  (Gen.  xiL  1),  And 
Jehovah  said  to  Abram.  Starke  holds,  agreeing 
with  the  older  theologians,  that  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  (see  GaL  iii  16)  is  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
But  Stephen  (Acta  vii  2)  says  the  God  of  glory 
(8(i|a)  appeared  to  our  father  Abram  when  he  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran.  The  ques- 
tion meets  us  here  therefore  :  In  what  relation  does 
the  Maleach  Jehovah  stand  to  the  8d|a  or  T!:3 
of  Jehovah  ?  In  Luke  ii.  9  there  is  a  very  significant 
parallslism — iyytKos  Kvpiov  fveaTii  outoIi,  Koi  5o|a 
Kvplov  ■rtpifKauii>fy  avruvs,  L  e.  both  ideas  are  bound 
together  in  the  closest  manner  and  by  an  inward  tie. 
In  Exod.  xxiv.  16,  ch.  xl.  34,  the  So|a  of  Jehovah 
is  in  the  same  way  intimately  connected  with  Jeho- 
Tah.  But  in  ch.  xxxiii.  the  5d|a  of  Jehovah,  ver. 
18,  is  fully  identified  with  the  face  of  Jehovah,  ver. 
20.  -According  to  ver.  14  (compared  with  ver.  2 
and  Is.  IxiiL  9),  the  face  of  Jehovah  is  identical 
with  the  Angel  of  his  face.  The  Angel  of  Jehovnh 
is  thus  the  manifested  figure  of  Jehovah,  in  the  same 
wpy  as  his  5n{o.  The  glory  fills  the  holy  of  holies", 
mil  Jehovah  appears  in  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod. 
kI  34  and  other  passag-s).  According  to  Isaiah  vi. 
S  the  revelation  of  the  5dfo  of  Jehovah  shall  fill  the 
whole  earth  (compare  Ezek.  i.  28 ;  iii.  12,  etc).  In 
Titus  'L  13  Christ  who  comes  to  judgment  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Sd^a  (glorious)  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  in  11  eb.  i.  3  he  is  styled  dxaiVyojAia  t^v 
S6^r}%  dfov.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  Sd(a  h:is  a 
manifold  signification,  and  that  when  used  to  desig- 
nate the  theophany  it  points  rather  to  the  manifested 
splendor  of  tiie  Spirit,  tiian  to  the  spirit  of  this 
gh>rious  appearance  (Hence  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire)  But  so  much 
is  clearly  proved,  that  the  5'.|a  of  Jehovah  can 
properly  be  personally  united  with  Jehovah  himself^ 
with  Christ,  but  not  with  any  creature-angel.  It  is 
now  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  development, 
as  it  is  with  the  character  of  the  patriarchal  theo- 
phany, that  it  should  begin  with  the  miraculous 
report  or  voice,  the  word  (Gen.  xiL  1),  and  advance 
to  the  miraculous  vision  or  manifestation  (ver.  7).  For 
the  word  of  Jehovah  is  in  the  first  place  the  primary 
form  of  revehition  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
in  regard  to  the  vision,  it  is  the  more  interior  (sub- 
jective) event,  which  appears  already  in  a  lower  stage 
or  grade  of  the  development  in  the  line  of  vLdons. 
After  the  separation  of  Abram  from  Lot  (ch.  liiL  14) 
he  receives  again  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  bless- 
M  him  for  his  •renerotis  course,  and  in  a  way  corre- 
■ponding  with  it.  So  also  after  his  expedition  (ch. 
IV.  1).  The  blessings  in  both  cases  correspond  to 
bio  weU-doing:  to  his  renunciation  of  the  better 
portions  of  the  land,  the  promise  of  the  whole  land 
is  given,  and  to  the  pious  man  of  war,  God  gives 
himseK  as  a  shield  and  rewanl.  In  the  important 
■ct  of  the  justification  of  Abram  (ch.  xv.),  the  mi- 


raculous appearance  enters  with  the  word  of  Jcbo 
vah.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in  vision 
If  now  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  first  appears  under  thii 
name  in  the  history  of  Hagar  (ivi  9),  we  have  th« 
reason  clearly  given.  Hagsi  bad  learned  faith  i| 
the  house  of  Abram,  and  her  p  >wer  to  behold  or  per- 
ceire  the  vision  was  developed  in  accordance  with 
her  necessities  But  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  as  tli« 
Christ  who  was  to  come  through  Isaac,  had  a  pecu 
liar  reason  for  assisting  Hagar,  since  she  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  Christ  is  involved  in  this  sorrow.  Be 
sides,  there  is  no  increase  of  the  divine  revelation  in 
this  appearance ;  Abrun  saw  Jehovah  himself  in  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  Sarah  also  in  the  manifests- 
lion  of  Jehovah  sees  above  all  the  Angel. 

Between  Abram's  connection  with  Hagar  and 
the  next  manifestation  of  Jehoviih  there  are  full 
thirteen  years.  But  then  his  faith  is  strengthened 
again,  and  Jehovah  appears  to  him  (xvii.  1).  The 
most  prominent  and  important  theophany  in  the  lite 
of  Aliram  is  the  appearance  of  the  three  men(ch. 
iviiL).  But  this  appearance  wears  its  prevailing 
angelic  form,  because  it  is  a  collective  appearance 
for  Abram  and  Lot,  and  at  the  same  time  refers  to 
the  judgment  upon  Sodom.  Hence  the  two  angeb 
are  related  to  their  central  point  as  sim-images  to 
the  sun  itself^  and  this  centml  point  for  Abram  ia 
Jehovah  hiniself  in  his  manifestation,  but  not  a  com- 
missioned -Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thtis  also  this  Angd 
visits  Sarah  (ch.  ixi  1 ;  compare  xviiL  10).  But  the 
Angel  appears  in  the  history  of  Hagar  a  second 
time  (xxu  17),  and  this  time  as  the  Angel  of  God 
(Maleach  Elohim),  not  as  the  Maleach  Jehovah,  for 
the  question  is  not  now  about  a  return  to  Abram's 
house,  but  about  the  independent  settlement  with 
I.*hmael  in  the  wilderness.  The  person  who  tempta 
Abram  (ch.  xxiL  1)  is  Elohim— God  as  he  mani- 
fests himself  to  the  nations  and  their  general  ideas 
or  notions,  arid  the  revelation  is  effected  purely 
through  the  word.  Now  also,  in  the  most  critical 
moment  for  Abram,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  comes 
forward,  calling  down  to  him  from  heaven  since 
there  was  need  of  a  prompt  message  of  relief.  In 
the  rest  of  the  narrative  this  Angd  identifies  him- 
self throughout  with  Jehovah  (vers.  12,  16).  To 
Isaac  also  Jehovah  appears  (ch.  xxvi.  2),  and  the 
teeond  time  in  the  night  (ver.  24).  He  appears  to 
Jacob  in  the  night  in  a  dream  (ch.  xxviJL  12,  13), 
Thus  also  he  appears  to  him  as  the  Angel  of  God  in 
a  dream  (ch.  xxxi.  11),  but  throughout  identified 
with  Jehovah  (ver.  13).  Jehovah  commands  him 
to  return  home  through  the  word  (ch.  xxxi.  3). 
Laban  receives  the  word  of  God  in  a  dri-am  (xxxL 
•24).  The  greatest  event  of  revelation  in  the  life 
of  Jacob  is  the  grand  theophany,  in  the  night, 
through  the  vision,  but  the  man  who  wrestles  with 
him  calls  himself  God  and  man  (men)  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  the  theory  of  a  created  angel, 
Jacob  is  not  a  wrestler  with  God  (Israel),  but  mertly 
a  wrestler  with  the  AngeL  It  is  a  more  pm«ly  ex- 
ternal circtmistance  which  God  tises  to  warn  Jacob 
through  the  word  to  remove  from  Bhechem  (zxxv. 
1).  In  the  second  peculiar  manifestation  of  God  t« 
Jacob  after  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (xsiv.  9), 
we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  reflection  of  the  first 
(xxxiL  24).  In  the  tiight-visions  of  Joseph,  whici 
already  appenr  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  occur  more 
frequently  with  Jacob,  the  form  of  revelation  during 
the  patriarchal  period  comes  less  distinctly  into  view. 
But  then  it  enters  again,  and  with  new  energy,  in  the 
life  of  Moees.     The  Angel  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  iiL  2)  k 
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connected  with  the  earlier  revelation,  and  here  also 
is  identified  with  Jehovah  and  Elohim  (ver.  4).  But 
oe  assumes  a  more  definite  form  and  title,  as  the 
Angel  of  his  face,  since  with  the  Mosaic  system  the 
rejection  of  any  deifying  of  the  creature  comes  into 
greater  prominence,  and  since  it  is  impossible  that 
the  face  of  God  should  be  esteemed  a  creature. 

The  reasons  which  are  urged  for  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical view  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  are  recapitu- 
lated by  Kurtz  in  the  following  order :  1.  The  Maleach 
Jehovah  identifies  himself  with  Jehovah.  2.  Those 
to  whom  he  appears  recognize,  name,  and  worship 
him  as  the  true  God.  3.  He  receives  sacrifice  and 
worship  without  any  protest.  4.  The  biblical  writers 
constantly  speak  of  him  as  Jehovali.  We  add  the 
following  reasons :  1.  The  theory  of  our  opponents 
opens  a  wide  door  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  dei- 
fying of  the  creature,  which  the  Old  Testament  every- 
where condemns;  and  the  Romish  worship  of  angels 
finds  in  it  a  complete  justification.  2.  The  Socinians 
also  gain  an  important  argument  for  their  rejection 
of  the  Trinity,  if,  instead  of  the  self-revelation  of 
God,  and  of  the  self-distinction  included  in  it  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  merely  a  pure  revelation 
through  angels.  As  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  cannot  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  so 
no  one  can  remove  from  the  Old  Testament  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  doctrine,  the  self-distinction  of  God, 
without  removing  the  very  substructure  on  which  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  rests,  and 
without  obscuring  the  Old  Testament  theology  in  its 
very  centre  and  glory.  3.  It  would  break  the  band 
of  the  organic  unity  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  central  point 
in  the  Old  Testament  revelation  is  a  creature-angel, 
and  that  the  New  Testament  revelation  passes  at  one 
bound  from  this  form  to  that  of  the  God-man.  The 
theory  of  the  creature-aiigcl  in  its  continuation 
through  a  colossal  adoration  of  angels,  points  down- 
wards to  the  Rabbinic  and  Mohammedan  doctrine 
of  angels  which  has  established  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  New  Testament  Christology,  and  is  bound  to- 
gether with  that  exaggerated  doctrine  of  angels  in 
more  recent  times,  which  ever  corresponds  with  a 
veiled  and  obscure  Christology.  On  the  other  band, 
it  removes  from  the  New  Testament  Christology  its 
Old  Testament  foundation  and  preparation,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  interchange  between  God 
and  men  is  in  full  operation,  and  must  therefore  pre- 
figure itself  in  the  images  of  the  future  God-nan. 
4.  The  doctrine  of  angels  itself  loses  its  very  heart, 
its  justification  and  interpretation,  if  we  take  away 
from  it  the  symbolic  angel-form  which  rules  it,  as  its 
royal  centre,  i.  e.  that  angelic  form  which,  as  a  real 
manifestation  of  God,  as  a  typical  manifestation  of 
Christ,  as  a  manifestation  of  angels,  has  the  nature 
and  force  of  a  symbol.  But  with  the  obliteration  of 
the  symbolic  element,  all  the  remaining  symbolic  and 
angelic  images,  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  will  dis- 
appear, and  with  the  key  of  biblical  psychology  in 
its  representation  of  the  development  of  the  life  of 
the  soul,  to  an  organ  of  revelation,  we  shall  lose  the 
key  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
6.  Augustin  wa.s  consistent  when,  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  as  a  creature-angel,  he 
decidedly  rejects  the  interpretation  which  regards  the 
sons  of  God  (ch.  vi.)  as  angel-beings ;  for  the  assump- 
tion of  angels  who,  as  such,  venture  to  identify  them- 
gelves  with  Jehovah,  and  notwithstanding  they  are 
in  peril,  abandon  themselves  to  lustful  i)leasures 
Tiith  the  d.iughters  of  men  until  it  is^sues  in  apostasy 


and  a  magical  transformation  of  their  nature,  com 
bines  two  groundless  and  intolerable  phantoms.  W( 
bold,  therefore,  that  Old  Testamei  t  theology,  in  iti 
very  heart  and  centre,  is  in  serious  danger  from 
these  two  great  prejudices,  as  the  New  TestamenJ 
from  the  two  great  prejudices  of  a  mere  mechanical 
structure  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  unapostolic  and 
yet  more  than  aposfoUc  brothers  of  the  Lord.  (Set 
the  defence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  view  in  tin 
Commentary  by  Keil,*  also  with  a  reference  to 
Kah^is,  de  Anffelo  Domini  diatribe,  1858.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  opposite  \  lew  held  by  Delitzsch  in  hia 
Commentary,  meets  here  its  refutation). 

6.  The  aspect  of  all  theophanies  as  visions.  It  ia 
a  general  supposition,  that  divine  revelation  is  partly 
through  visions,  or  through  inward  miraculous  sight* 
and  sounds.  We  must,  however,  bring  out  distinctly 
the  fundamental  position,  that  every  theophany  is  at 
the  same  time  vision,  and  every  vision  a  theophany; 
but  that  in  the  one  case  the  objective  theophany, 
and  in  the  otlier  the  subjective  vision,  is  the  prevail- 
ing feature.  The  subjective  vision  appears  in  the 
most  definite  form  in  dream-visions,  of  which  Adam's 
sleep,  and  Abram's  night-horror  (chs.  ii.  and  xv.), 
are  the  first  striking  portents.  It  develops  itself 
with  great  power  in  the  lives  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph,  and  is  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  lives 
of  Samuel  and  Solomon,  as  also  in  the  night- visions 
of  Zecliariah.  We  find  them  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  hfe  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth  and  in  the  history 
of  Paul.  It  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  the  mani- 
festations of  God  or  angels  in  dreams,  are  not  out- 
ward manifestations  to  the  natural  senses.  In  the 
elements  of  the  subjective  dream-vision,  veils  itself, 
however,  the  existing  divine  manifestation.  But 
what  the  dream  introduces  in  the  night-life,  the  see- 
ing in  images — that  the  ecstasy  does  in  the  day  or 
ordinary  waking  hfe  (see  Lange  :  "  Apostolic  Age  "). 
The  ecstasy,  as  the  removing  of  the  mind  into  the 
condition  of  unconsciousness,  or  of  a  different  con- 
sciousness, is  the  potential  basis  of  the  vision,  the 
vision  is  the  activity  or  effect  of  the  ecstasy.  But 
since  the  visions  have  l.istorical  permanence  and  re- 
sults, it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  intuitions  of 
actual  objective  manifestations  of  God.  Mere  hallu- 
cination? of  the  mind  lead  into  the  house  of  error, 
spiritual  visions  build  the  historical  house  of  God. 
But  in  this  aspect  we  may  distinguish  peculiar  dream- 
visions,  night-visions  of  a  higher  form  and  power, 
momentary  day-visions,  apocalyptic  groups  or  circles 
of  visions,  linked  together  in  prophetic  contempla- 
tion, and  that  habitual  clear-sightedness  as  to  visions 
which  is  the  condition  of  inspiration.  But  that  theo- 
phanies, which  are  ever  at  the  same  time  Angelopha- 
nics  and  Christophanies,  and  indeed  as  theophaniea 
of  the  voice  of  God,  or  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  of 
the  simple  appearance  of  angels,  of  their  more  en- 
larged and  complete  manifestations  of  the  developed 
heavenly  scene— that  these  are  always  conditioned 
through  a  disposition  or  fitness  for  visions,  is  clear 
from  numerous  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Tost* 
menfs.  (2  Kings  vl.  17;  Dan.  x.  7;  John  xii.  28, 
29;  XX.  10-12;  Acts  ix.  8;  xii.  7-12;  xxii.  9-14. 

In  theology  the  psychological  aspect  of  revelation 
has  been  hitherto  very  much  neglected.   All  possibU 

•  (The  statement  and  defence,  by  Keil,  of  the  ordinari. 
view  held  by  the  Church,  is  admirable,  and  completely  sat- 
isfactory. As  it  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  Englioli 
reader,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  it  here.  Those  whc 
would  see  this  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  ireatci 
may  consult  IIengstksbekg's  "  Chnst<ilogy,"  2d  ed.,  po 
12i-143  ot  vol.  i.  and  31-86  of  the  2d  part  of  vol.  iii— A.  tk 
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forma  of  revelation  have  been  placed  side  by  side 
without  any  connection.  Starke  says,  the  Son  of  God 
has  appeared  to  believers  under  six  iorms  or  ways  : 
1.  through  a  voice  and  words;  2.  in  an  assumed 
form  c'ther  of  an  angel,  at  least  under  that  name,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  prefiguring  his  future  incar- 
nation ;  3.  in  a  vision ;  4.  in  dreams ;  5.  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire  «.  especially  to  Paul,  in  a  light 
from  heaven. 

EXEGETICAL  A>T)  CBIXICAL, 

1.  Tht  ccJX  of  Ahram  and  hit  migration  to  Ca- 
naan until  he  reaches  Sichem  (ch.  lii.  1-7)  The 
call  of  Abram  demands  from  him  a  threefold  re- 
nunciation, increasing  in  intensity  from  one  to  the 
other :  1.  Out  of  thy  country. — The  fatherland. 
The  land  of  Mesoporamia  as  it  embraced  both  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  and  Haran. — i.  Atk<  from  thy  kind- 
red.— The  Chaldaic  descendants  of  Shem. — 3.  From 
thy  father's  house. — Terah  and  his  family  (ch. 
xi.  81,  .S2).  With  the  threefold  demand  it  connects 
a  threefold  promise :  1.  Of  the  special  providence  of 
God,  le.idhig  him,  indeed,  to  a  new  land  (see  Heb. 
li.) ;  2.  of  the  nataral  bleaing  of  a  nimierous  seed 
(ch.  xiii.  16;  xv.  5;  x\ii.  2,  rt,  16;  xviil  18;  xxi. 
VA  ;  xxii.  17);  3.  of  a  spiritual  blessing  for  himself, 
and  in  its  wide  extension  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  making  his  name  glorious,  and  constituting 
about  his  person  in  its  spiritual  import  and  relations 
the  great  contrast  between  the  subjects  of  the  bless- 
ing and  the  curse. — And  will  make  thy  TiamA 
great. — That  is,  as  the  divinely  blessed  ancestor  and 
father  of  a  renowned  people  (Knobel).  The  name  of 
tie  father  of  believers  should  shed  its  light  and 
»ield  its  influence  through  the  world's  history. — 
Thou  Shalt  be  a  blessing.— Lit :  Be  thou  a  bless- 
ing. It  is  a  superficial  view  of  this  word  which  in- 
terprets it,  thy  name  shall  become  a  formula  of 
bles.<ing  (Kimchi,  Knobel :  so  that  those  who  desire 
the  gre;itest  happiness  shall  wish  themselves  as  happy 
as  Abram).  It  is  through  the  union  of  men  with 
him  (in  that  they  pronounce  and  wish  him  blessed ), 
that  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  passes  over  to 
them,  and  through  their  enmity  to  him,  which  only 
reveals  itself  in  calumnies  and  blasphemies*  they 
draw  upon  themselves  the  curse  of  God.  The  ore- 
luiie  to  the  ecclesiastical  blessing  and  the  ecelesi-  j 
HStical  ban  or  curse.  The  curse :  (Gen.  iiL  14  and  I 
17 ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  29 ;  ix.  25  ;  xxvii.  29).— In  thee 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.f 
— The  rendering  it  as  reflexive  is  arbitrary,  since  we  I 
have  the  special  form  of  the  hithpael  to  express  this,  I 
and  the  interpretation  all  families  shall  desire  that  : 
their  prosperity  may  be  as  thine,  is  shallow  and  in-  ! 
correct  (Jarchi,  Clericus  and  others).  The  reflexive 
rendering  is  not  necessary,  ind'^ed,  in  ch.  xlviii  20 I 

*  I'tP  *^^  reproachea— blasphemous  curse*  of  men— in  \ 
Extinction  from  -~X  the  judicial  CBxse  of  God.  Keil  —  ' 
AG.]"  I 

t  [  We  must  not  miss  here  the  fundamental  meaning  of  1 
the  2  in,  while  we  include  its  instrumental  sen-se,  through,  I 
Abram  is  oot  only  the  channel  but  the  source  of  bles^dn"  for  ^ 
all  Keil.  -A.  G.]    jThe  families  refers  to  the  division  of  the 
•ec  human  timly  into  a  numlier  of  families  or  races.    (See 
X.  5  ;  TTC.  31).   fhe  bless.ng  of  Abram  will  bind  into  unitvthe 
now  discovered  parts  of  the  race,  and  transform  that  ear=e 
wbioh  now  rests  upon  all  the  earth  on  account  of  sin,  into  a 
picssujg  for  tte  whole  human  race.    K.i!.— A.    O  1    fThe 
Old  Testwnent  is  as  broad  and  catholic  in  its  spirit  as  the 
K«w  TMteaeitt.  Uvspir,  pp.  262,  263.— A.  O.J  1 


V.  4.  The  obedience  of  Abram.  He  left  what  he 
was  required  to  leave,  and  took  with  him  what  it  waj 
in  his  power  to  take.  Lot,  although  Lot  was  a  burdea 
to  him  rather  than  a  source  of  strength  (see  artick 
lot,  in  the  '"Bible  Dictionaries").  The  emigration 
was  the  more  heroic,  since  he  was  75  years  old,  and 
his  father  was  still  living*  (ch.  11).  He  probably 
went  by  Damascus  (see  xv.  2). — V.  5.  The  soulii 
that  they  had  gotten. — Strictly,  made,  descriptivt 
of  the  gain  in  slaves,  male  and  female. + — Sichem 
— The  first  resting-place  of  Abram,  who  came  to  the 
place  Sichem,  %  and,  indeed,  to  the  oaks  of  Mord; 
(Dent.  li.  30),  the  oak-grove  of  Moreh. — Moreh-— 
Probably  the  name  of  the  owner.  Knobel :  the  oake 
of  instruction,  which  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  oaks  of  divination  (Judges  ix.  37).  Il 
is  not  probable  that  Abram  would  have  fiLxed 
his  abode  precisely  (as  Knobel  thinks)  in  a  grove, 
which  according  to  heathen  notions  had  a  sacred 
character  as  the  residence  of  divining  priests. 
The  religious  significance  of  the  place  mav  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  buried  the  imao'es 
brought  with  him  in  his  family,  under  the  oak  of 
Shechem  (xxxv.  4).  The  idols,  indeed,  must  not  be 
thrown  into  sacred  but  profane  places  (Isa.  ii.  20). 
But,  periiaps,  Jacob  had  regard  to  the  feelings  of  hia 
family,  and  prepared  for  the  images,  which,  indeed, 
were  not  images  belonging  to  any  system  of  idolatry, 
an  honorable  burial  At  the  time  of  Joshua  the  place 
had  a  sacred  character,  and  Joshua,  therefore,  erected 
here  the  monumental  stone,  commemorating  the  sol- 
emn renewal  of  the  law.  Thus  they  became  the  oaks 
of  the  pillar  at  which  the  Shechemites  made  Abimelech 
king  (Judges  ix.  6). — Then  also  the  Canaanite 
was  in  the  land. — This  explains  why  in  his  migra- 
tions he  must  pa-ss  through  the  land  to  Sichem,  to 
find  a  place  suitable  for  his  residence.g  It  does  not 
follow  from  this  statement,  either  that  the  narrative 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  Canaanite  was  no 
longer  in  the  land,  or  that  the  term  here  designates 
oidy  a  single  tribe  of  this  name,  which  in  the  time  of 
Moses  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  (as  Knobel  thinks),  comp.  ch.  xiii.  7  ; 
xxxiv.  30.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Noah 
had  assigned  Africa  as  the  home  of  the  children 
of  Ham,  but  that  the  Canaanites  had  remained  in 
Canaan  against  his  command,  and  that  therefore 
Abram,  the  true  heir,  was  called  thither.  Ver.  7.  The 
first  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  vision.  Abrani's  life 
of  faith  had  developed  itself  thus  far  since  he  had 
entered  Cana;in,  and  now  the  promise  is  given  to 
hun  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  possession  of  the 
promised  seed.  The  second  progressive  promise  I 
comp.  ch.  xiii.  15,  17;  xv.  18;  ivii.  8;  xxvi  3 
xx\TiL  4,  13  ;  xxxv.  12.     Abram's  grateful  acknowV 

a.  'J^^^t^Mcording  to  Acts  vii  4,  his  fether  was  dead. 
Temh  died  when  he  was  205  years  old.  and  as  Abram  lefl 
Haran  when  he  was  75  years  old,  he  must  have  been  bom 
when  Terah  was  130  years  old,  and  thus  have  been  tb« 
you  ger  son  of  Terah.— A.  G.] 

t  fXot  only  gotten   as  secular  property  but  had  mad« 
obedient  to  the  law  of  the  true  God.  "Wordsrw  orth.— A.  6  ) 
_  i  ^r^  J-iroBrs :  "  Notes  on  Genesis,"  vol.  1.  pp.  227,  22&, 

$  [The  aiithor  of  Genesis  evinces  in  this  clause  a  knowl. 
S^ti*  Canaanites,  and  presupposes  their  character  to 

be  known  in  such  a  way  as  a  late  writer  could  not  do. 
Jacobcs,  p.  228.— A.  G.] 

I  [Abmm  is  the  6rst  person  to  whom  the  Lord  is  said  to 
have  appeared,  and  this  is  ihe  first  place  at  which  the  Lord 
is  said  to  have  .appeared  to  Abram,  and  at  this  plaM 
■^h  u'  ■  "^  "/ll'ory,  first  revealed  himself  as  the  Jfes« 
Hah  (John  iv.  26;  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (the  tvpe  of  Um 
Gentile  Church),  -WroBiwwoKTK,  ».  66-A  G.l      ''^  "  -*" 
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edgiuent :  the  erection  of  an  altar,  and  the  founding 
of  an  outward  service  of  Jehovah,  which  as  to  its 
first  feature  consisted  in  the  calling  upon  his  name 
(cultus),  and  as  to  its  second,  in  the  profession  and 
ackuow  ledgment  of  his  name.*  Thus  also  Jacob 
acted  (ch.  xxxiii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  26).  Bethel, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Beersheba  are  places  of  the 
Bame  character  {i.  e.,  places  which  were  consecrated 
by  the  patriarchs,  and  not  as  Knobel  thinks,  whose 
consecration  took  place  in  later  times,  and  then  was 
dated  back  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs).  Abram's 
altars  stood  in  the  oaks  of  Moreh,  and  Mamre,  in 
Bethel,  and  upon  Moriah.  Abram,  and  the  patri- 
archs generally,  served  also  the  important  purpose 
of  preaching  through  their  lives  repentance  to  the 
CanaaniteB,  as  Noah  was  such  a  preacher  for  his 
time.  For  God  leaves  no  race  to  perish  unwarned. 
Sodom  had  even  a  constant  warning  in  the  life  of  Lot. 

2.  Abram's  migration  through  Canaan  from 
Sicheni  to  Bethel  and  still  further  southwards  (vers. 
8  and  9).  The  want  of  pasture  for  his  herds,  the 
presentiments  of  piety,  the  yielding  of  the  patriarch 
to  the  divine  guidance,  led  him  further  southwards 
to  a  new  residence  east  of  Bethel.  He  pitched  his 
tent  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  "  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Bethel 
(1.  Sam.  X.  3),  and  at  one  time  also  it  was  the  abode 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Judges  xx.  18,  26).  In 
Jater  times  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  illegal  worship 
(cultus)  established  by  Jeroboam  (I  Kings  xii.  29  ; 
Amos  vii.  10),  and  hence  its  name  Bethel  in  the 
place  of  the  &  1  name  Luz  (ch.  xxviii.  19 ;  Josh,  xviii. 
13;  Judges  i.  23).  In  Genesis  it  bears  this  name 
already  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  who  here  re- 
ceived manifestations  of  God  and  oflFered  sacrifices  to 
him  (eh.  xiii.  4 ;  xxviii.  22 ;  xxxv.  7)."  Thus  Kno- 
bel explains  the  name  as  if  there  was  an  internal 
necessity  ibr  denying  the  fact  of  the  consecration  of 
Bethel  through  the  dream  and  vision  of  Jacob.  But 
that  Bethel  should  be  geographically  known  as  Luz 
by  the  Canaanites,  long  after  the  patriarchs  had 
made  it  theocralically  Bethel,  involves  no  leal  difii- 
culty.f — Abram  journeyed  (broke  up  his  en- 
campment and  went). — The  whole  statement 
brings  to  view  and  illustrates  the  nomadic  life, 
as  also  the  allusion  to  his  dwelling  in  tents.| — 
Going  on  still  toward  the  South. — The  southern 
part  of  Canaan  toward  the  wilderness,  a  rich  pasture- 
land  A  particular  definite  residence  in  Hebron  is 
spoken  of  in  ch.  xiii.  18. 

3.  Abram's  journey  to  Egypt  (vers.  10-20). — 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land. — The  frequent 
famines  are  a  peculiar  characteiistic  of  early  times 
and  ol  uncivilized  lands.  Egypt  as  a  rich  and  fruitful 
land  was  even  tlien  a  refuge  from  famine,  as  it  was 
in  the  history  of  Jacob  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  xv.  9,  2). — 
Say,  I  pray  thee  (or  now,  still),  thou  art  my 
■ister. — The  women  at  that  time  went  unveiled,  and 


*  [  He  thus  alao  took  jmssession  of  the  land  in  the  name 
»f  his  covenant  Ood.    See  Bubh,  364  ;  Jacobcs,  229.— A.  G.] 

t  ["Jacob  gave  thip  name  to  the  place  twice  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19;  xxxv.  15^.  As  the  name  was  ■aot  first  given  in  the  second 
Instance,  so  it  may  not  have  l)een  in  the  first.  Accordingly 
we  meet  with  it  as  an  existing  name  in  Abram's  time, 
without  beiug  constrained  to  account  for  it  bjr  supposing  the 
present  narrative  to  have  been  composed  in  its  present 
rona  after  the  time  of  Jacob's  visit.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  regard  it  as  an  interesting  trace  of  early  piety  having 
boe'n  present  in  the  land  even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram." 
Murphy— A-  G.] 

X  ("lie  had  left  his  house  at  Haran,  and  now  dwelt  in 
Unls  as  in  a  s'-ange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9).  "Wordsworth. 
-A.  O.l 


this  receives  confirmation  from  the  Egyptian  moot- 
ments.  The  custom  was  changed  after  the  conquesj 
of  the  land  by  the  Persians.  Sarah  was  ten  yean 
younger  than  Abram  (ch.  xvii.  17),  and,  therefore^ 
about  65  years  of  age.  In  the  patriarchal  mannei 
of  life,  her  age  would  not  make  so  deep  a  mark  ;  and 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  questioning  the  continu- 
ance of  her  youthful  bloom  and  beauty.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  Abram  should  adopt  the  same 
course  again  (ch.  20),  and  that  Isaac  should  onco 
have  imitated  his  example  (ch.  xxvi.  7).  Modem 
criticism  in  this  case,  as  often  in  other  cases,  chooses 
rather  to  admit,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  confusion 
in  the  narrative,  than  that  there  should  have  been  a 
remarkable  repetition  of  the  same  act.  "  It  is  held 
with  good  reason,"  says  Knobel,  "  that  one  and  the 
same  event  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  three  nar- 
ratives." But  the  result  of  the  first  act  of  Abram 
did  not  necessarily  restrain  him  from  the  second, 
and  Isaac,  especially  in  moments  of  anxiety,  may 
have  easily  yielded  himself  to  a  slavish  imitation 
of  his  father's  conduct.  The  name  Abimeiech  lays 
no  real  ground  for  the  identity  of  the  second  and 
third  narrative,  since  this  was  a  standing  title  of  the 
kings  of  Philistia,  as  Pharaoh*  was  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  According  to  (ch.  xx.  13)  Abram  liad  al- 
ready in  his  migration  from  Haran  arranged  with 
Sarah  the  expression  referred  to  for  his  protection 
while  among  strangers,  and  this  explains  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  act,  the  prominent  point  in  the  moral 
problem  (see  below).  "  The  Hebrew  consciousness," 
says  Knobel,  "  pleased  itself  with  the  thought  that 
on  different  occasions  the  '  mothers '  were  objects  of 
admiration  for  their  beauty,  while  they  were  kept 
from  insult,  and  their  iiusbands  protected  in  their 
rights  by  God."  Since  the  "  Israelitish  consciousness  " 
has  not  concealed  by  silence  that  Leah,  the  mother 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  Jews,  was  not  beautiful,  we 
may  trust  its  account  of  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah  and  Rachel,  and  the  more  so  since  the  beauty 
of  that  type  appears  still  in  Jewish  women.  It  must 
be  observed  also  that  by  the  side  of  the  Hamitic  wo- 
men in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  Semitic  women,  even 
when  advanced  in  years,  would  be  admired  as  beau- 
ties. Abram  desired  that  Sarah  should  say  that  she 
was  his  sister,  lest  he  should  be  killed.  If  she  was 
regarded  as  his  wife,  an  Egyptian  could  only  obtain 
her,  when  he  had  murdered  her  husband  and  pos- 
sessor; but  if  she  was  his  sister,  then  there  was  a 
hope  that  she  might  be  won  from  her  brother  by 
kindly  means.  The  declaration  was  not  false  (ch. 
XX.  12),  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  Knobel. — 
Yer.  15.  And  commended  her  before  Pharaoh. 
— "  Modern  travellers  speak  in  a  similar  way  of  ori- 
ental kings,  who  incorporate  into  their  harem  tLe 
beautiful  women  of  their  land  in  a  perfectly  arbitiary 
way."  Knobel.  "  The  recognition  of  Sarah's  beauty 
is  more  easily  explained,  if  we  take  into  view  that 
the  Egyptian  women,  although  not  of  so  dark  a  com- 
plexion as  the  Nubians  or  Ethiopians,  were  yet  of  % 
darker  shade  than  the  Asiatics.  The  women  of  high 
rank  were  usually  represented  upon  the  mon'imenta 
in  lighter  shades  for  the  purpose  of  flattery." 
Hengstenberg.      "According   to  older  records  tht 


•  ["  nS"lQ  from  the  Coptic  Ouro  with  the  mascnUra 
article  pi  oi  p,  Pouro,  king.  The  dynasty  and  residence  of 
the  king  cannot  be  ceitainly  detennined.  But  it  is  Tvorthy 
of  notice  that  there  is  no  trace  here  of  the  later  Egyptian 
conti-mpt  for  the  nomadic  life  and  occupation  ;  a  faut  wliioh 
speaks  decidedly  for  the  antiquity  and  histoiical  character 
of  the  narrative."  Kui-t«.— ^A.  G.J 
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Egyptian  court  consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  priests. — Into  Pharaoh's  house,  t.  <., 
harem."  Schroder. — Ver.  16.  The  possessions  of  the 
nomadic  cliief.  "  According  to  Burkhardt  and 
Robinson  all  the  Arabic  Bedouin  hordes  do  not  own 
hoi-ses.  Strabo  already  relates  this  as  true  of  the 
Kabataeans  (p.  16)."  KnobeL  The  horse  does  not 
appear  with  the  patriar'-hs,  and  as  a  costly,  proud 
animal,  both  as  a  war-horse  and  in  ordinary  use,  was 
generally  in  the  theocratic  view  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  woriily  splendor. — Ver.  17.  The  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  with  great  plagues  [blows]. — fhey 
were  such  plagui-s  of  sickness  as  to  guard  Sarai 
from  injury  (ch.  xx.  4,  6). — Ver.  18.  This  Pharaoh  is 
not  hardened  like  the  later  king  of  that  name.  He 
concludes  that  he  is  punished  for  the  sake  of  SaraL 
Whence  he  draws  this  conclusion  we  are  not  told.* 
— V.  20.  Now  follows  the  dismissal  of  Abram,  but 
still  a  di.smissal  full  of  honorable  accompaniments. 
"  Pharaoli's  conduct  moreover  shows  how  under  all 
that  idolatry  which  then  held  the  Egyptians  in  its 
embrace,  there  was  still  existing  a  certain  faith  in 
the  supreme  God,  and  a  kind  <^  reverential  fear 
beA^nj  him." 


TxxmirsAX  axd  ethical. 

1.  Keil:  "The  history  of  the  life  of  Abram  from 
his  calling  to  his  death  unfolds  itself  in  four  stages, 
whose  beginnings  are  marked  by  divine  revelations 
of  special  signiticance.  The  first  stage  (chs.  xii.-xiv.) 
i>eg?ns  with  his  calling  r.nd  emigration  to  Canaan ; 
the  second  (chs.  xv.  xvi.)  with  the  promise  of  an  heir 
ai;d  the  formation  of  the  covenant ;  the  third  (chs. 
xvii.-xxi.)  with  the  establishment  of  the  covenant 
through  the  change  of  name  and  the  introduction 
of  the  covenant-sign  of  circumcision ;  the  fonrth  (chs. 
xxii.-xxv.  11)  with  the  trial  or  temptation  of  Abram 
for  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of  his  faith.  All 
the  divine  revelations  to  him  proceed  from  Jehovah, 
and  the  name  Jehovah  prevails  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  name  Elohim 
appearing  only  where  Jehovah,  according  to  its  sig- 
nificance, would  have  been  entirely  out  of  place,  or 
less  appropriate."  Viewing  his  life  with  respect  to 
his  faith,  the  first  Section  (chs.  xiL-xiv.)  marks  pecu- 
liarly the  calling  of  Abraham ;  the  second  states  his 
justijication,  confirmed  through  his  reception  into 
the  covenant  of  Jehovah — obscured,  but  not  weak- 
ened, through  the  erroneous  workings  of  his  faith 
in  his  connection  with  Hagar  (chs.  xt.  xvi) ;  the 
third  states  his  consecration  to  be  the  father  o(  the 
faithful,  and  therewith  the  legal  separation  of  his 
house,  and  the  establishment  of  his  mild  and  yet 
strictly  marked  relations  to  the  heathen  (ch.  xvii.- 
xxL) ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  sealing  or  confirmation 
of  his  faith.  (From  these  we  must  distinguish  as  a 
fifth  Section  the  time  of  the  solemn  festive  rest  of  his 
faith,  or  the  evening  of  life  (chs.  xxiii.-xxv.  10). 
YoT  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  history,  compare 
Delitsch,  above. 

2.  The  translation  of  Stier  (xii.  1\  tTu  jMrd  had 
laid,  is  based  upon  an  'ncorrect  interpretation  of  the 

•  [V.  19.  So  I  might  have  taken,  Heb.  And  I  took. 
The  construction  of  the  Ilsbrew  does  not  require  the  sup- 
position that  she  actually  became  his  wife.  Our  version, 
though  not  literal,  gives  no  doubt  the  correct  sense.  If 
the  present  narrative  admittel  of  any  doubt,  the  doubt 
U  rcmovrd  b;  a  reference  to  the  parallel  ;»se,  ch.  zz.  6. 


passage,  in  accordance  with  a  misunderstanding  «4 
the  words  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  3).  As  the  first  ca_ 
of  Abram  in  Ur  is  by  no  means  excluded  here  bj 
the  second  call  in  fiaran,  so  in  Acts,  the  second  call- 
ing in  Haran  is  not  excluded  by  the  first  in  Ur.  The 
first  calling  was  plaiuly  to  Abram  and  his  father'a 
house.  In  the  csill  before  us  he  was  told  to  go  ou. 
from  his  father's  house,  while  his  father  with  tht 
rest  should  remain  in  Haran.  Starke  also  fails  tc 
distinguish  these  two  callings  correctly.* 

3.  The  particularism  entering  with  the  calling 
of  Abram  must  be  viewed  as  the  dirine  method  ol 
securing  universal  results.  "In  the  particular  we 
see  the  general,  in  the  individual  the  whole,  in  the 
small  the  great ;  Abram's  calling  is  the  seed  out  of 
which  springs  tlie  great  tree  under  whose  shade 
many  nations  rest ;  all  indeed  shall  one  day  rest." 
Lisco. — There  is  no  mere  external  preference  for 
Israel  in  the  Old  Testaments  God  has,  in  his  word 
threatenings  and  judgments,  dealt  as  strictlv  witt 
Israel  as  with  any  people ;  with  peculiar  strictness, 
indeed,  according  to  the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces 
which  Israel  had  received.  But  the  proper  restric- 
tion is  the  truest  universality.  "  In  the  example  of 
the  Jewish  people  God  declares,  that  which  was  con- 
cealed, the  method  and  law  of  his  wisdom,  and 
authorizes  us  to  apply  it  for  direction  in  our  own 
lives,  and  to  other  subjects,  people,  and  events."  A 
quotation  in  Lisco. —  The  elements  of  Abram^s  char- 
acter:  heroic  faith,  humility,  and  self-sacrifice,  en- 
ergy, benevolence,  and  gentleness.  His  call  in  the 
East  :  Christiane,  Jews,  and  Mohanmiedans  trace 
their  origin  back  to  him.  The  purer  elements  of 
Islamism  come  from  bjm. 

4.  The  calling  of  Abram:  1.  In  its  requisitions; 
2.  in  its  promises  (see  the  Exegesis) ;  3.  in  its  mo- 
tives, a.  The  grace  of  God.  The  election  of  Abram. 
The  choice  of  God  reflects  itself  in  the  dispositions 
of  men,  the  gifts  of  believers.  As  every  people  has 
its  pecuUar  disposition,  so  the  race  of  Abram,  and 
especially  the  father  of  it,  had  the  religious  disposi- 
tion in  the  highest  measure,  b.  The  great  necessity 
of  the  world.  It  appeared  about  to  sink  into  hea- 
thenism ;  the  faith  must  be  saved  in  Abram.  c.  The 
destination  of  Abram.  Faith  should  proceed  from 
one  believer  to  all,  just  as  salvation  should  proceed 
from  one  Saviour  to  all.  The  whole  Mes^anic  proph- 
ecy was  now  embraced  in  Abram.f 

•  ["  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  Mosee  and  St.  Ste- 
phen. St.  Stephen's  design  was,  when  he  pleaded  before  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  show  that  Gi>d's  revelations  were  not 
limited  to  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  but  that  he  had  first  spoken 
to  the  father  of  Abram  in  an  id(datrtnu  land,  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees." 

"  But  Moses  dwells  specially  on  Abram's  call  from  Ha- 
ran, because  Abram's  obedience  to  thai  call  was  the  proof  of 
his  feith."  Wordsworth. 

There  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  thecal! 
was  repeated.  And  this  supposition  would  not  only  recon- 
cile the  words  of  Stephen  and  of  Moses,  but  may  explain  the 
fifth  verse:  "And  they  we;  t  forth  to  go  into  the  land  ol 
Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came."  Abtaa 
had  left  his  home  in  obedience  to  the  original  call  of  God, 
but  had  not  reached  the  land  in  which  he  was  to  dwell. 
Ni>w,  upon  the  second  call,  he  not  only  seta  forth,  but  ccn. 
tinues  in  his  migrations  until  he  reaches  Canaan,  to  which 
he  was  directed.— A.  G.] 

t  ["  With  the  closinar  word  of  the  promse.  'in  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blesseif  the  final  goal  of  all 
history  is  proclaimed,  for  there  is  nothing  bevond  the  bless- 
ing of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  whole  fulness 
of  the  divine  ptirpose  in  reference  to  the  salvation,  is  stited 
in  the  call  of  Abram,  and  connected  with  him  in  the  closest 
manner.  For  the  T,;  do<-s  not  designate  any  relation  what* 
ever  of  Abram  to  the  general  blessing,  but  designates  his 
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f).  The  calling  of  Abram  to  the  pilgrimage  of 
faith  (Meb.  xi.  8).  His  migration:  1.  into  Canaan; 
2.  through  Canaan;  3.  lo  Egypt;  4.  his  return. 
His  caHing  and  migrating  an  example  of  the  calling 
and  pilgrimage  of  his  race. — A  type  of  the  calling 
ind  pil^'rimage  of  all  believers. 

6.  The  character  of  the  life  of  faith :  a.  The  ex- 
perience of  faith.  Personal  revelation  of  God,  the 
personal  providence  of  God.  b.  The  work  or  couces 
eion  of  faith.    Personal  trust  and  personal  obedience. 

I.  The  word  of  God  to  Abrahim,  sealed  through 
the  manift'station  of  God  in  Canaan,  as  the  word  of 
the  gospel  is  sealed  to  the  believer-  through  the  sacra- 
ment. Keil  :  ''The  promise  was  raised  from  its 
temporal  form  to  its  real  nature  through  Christ, 
through  him  the  whole  earth  becomes  a  Canaan." 

8.  Abram  and  the  companions  of  his  faith.  Sarai, 
Lot.  The  blessings  and  perils  of  tlie  companionship 
of  the  faithful.  "  J'lie  father  of  believers  and  his  suc- 
cessors appear  constantly  in  tho  Bible  as  one  whole : 
hence  ii  is  said  so  often,  '  To  thee  will  I  give  this  land 
(ch.  XV.  17,  etc.)'"    Gerlach. 

9.  The  solitude  of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  patri- 
archs, a  source  of  the  life  of  prayer  and  illumination — 
a  pre  requisite  for  the  higher  revelation.  The  solitude 
01  Moses,  the  prophets  (''  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon," 
"  in  the  desert,")  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  Chri>t  the 
Lord,  of  the  Christians  in  deserts,  of  the  mystics  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages,  of  Lu.her  (Jacob 
Bohme,  Fox, etc.).  In  tranquil  ri'tirement.  "Abram 
was  a  rich,  independent  hjrdsman,  just  as  the  Be- 
douin chiefs  are  still  in  the  deserts  and  the  broad 
pasture-grounds  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  I'alestine." 
lierlach.  There  were  already  a  variety  of  pursuits ; 
huntsmen,  husb.ndmen,  and  shepherds.  Their  sepa- 
rations and  variances  (ch.  xliii.  32  ;  xlvi.  34).  For 
the  tents,  deserts,  pasturages  (uncultivated  regions), 
see  Bible  Dictionaries. 

10.  Tlie  consecration  of  Canaan,  througli  the 
nianifosta.ions  of  God,  and  the  altars  of  Abram  (as 
well  as  of  the  other  patriarchs).  The  heaveidy  signs 
of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  setting  apart  of  the  old 
earth,  to  a  new.  The  chosen  land  a  type  of  thj 
Christian  earth  and  of  Paradise.  "  Abram  takes  his 
church  with  him."    Calwer  Handbuch. 

II.  Abram's  altars,  or  his  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  is  at  the  same  time  a  testimony  to  his 
name.  Tlie  true  woiship  is  a  source  of  the  true  mis- 
sionary— the  cultus  itself  a  mission. 

12.  Abram's  maxim  or  rule,  to  report  thai  Sarah 
was  his  sister.*  It  was  determined  upon  in  the 
early  period  of  his  migrations  (ch.  xx.  13),  but  was 
here  tirst  b'  ought  into  use,  and  from  its  successful 
issue  was  repeated  once  by  himself,  and  once  imi- 
tated by  Isaac.  It  was  with  respect  to  his  faith  a 
fearful  /laznrd.  Faith  is  at  the  beginning  uncertain 
as  to  the  moral  questions  and  complications  of  life. 
Every  broad  view  of  the  general  is  at  first  an  uncer- 
tain view  as  to  the  particular.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
broad  synthetic  view  in  science ;  it  is  at  first  want- 
ing in  refer  ence  to  the  critical  and  analytical  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  particular.     Still  the  scientific  Syn- 


H  tbo  or^nic  means  or  mstrament  throngb  which  blessing 
ihauld  come."   Baumgarten. — A.  G. ) 

["The  Apostle  Paul  cxpouids  the  promise  (Qal.  iii.  16), 
•howing  :  1.  that  by  its  express  terms,  it  was  made  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Gentiles:  and,  2.  that  bv  the  term  'seed 'is 
meant  Christ  Jpsus.  The  promise  looks  to  the  world-wide 
benefits  of  redemption  wliich  should  come  through  Christ, 
the  seed  of  Abram."   .Tacobi;8,  p  225.— A.  G.] 

*  [See  Uemostenbeko's  Beitrdge,  iii.  p.  &2G£— A.  Q.] 


thesis  is  the  source  of  all  true  science.  And  tlui 
faith,  the  great  synthesis  of  heaven,  is  at  fir.st  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  moral  problems  of  the  earthly  life.  Thi 
h'S<^ory  of  all  the  great  beginnings  of  faith  furnishes  th< 
proof.  But  still,  the  great  hfe  of  faith  is  the  source 
of  all  pure  and  high  morality  in  the  world.  Abram'i 
venture  was  not  from  laxity  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  or  as  to  his  duty  to  protect  his  wife ;  it 
was  f  om  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  wonder- 
ful assistance  of  God.  It  was  excused  through  th« 
great  necessity  of  the  time,  his  defenceless  state 
among  strangers,  the  cu-tomary  lawlessness  of  those 
in  power,  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  There- 
fore Jehovah  preserved  him  fiom  disgrace,  although 
he  did  not  spare  him  personal  anxiety,  and  the  moral 
rebuke  from  a  heathen.  It  is  only  in  Christ,  that  with 
the  broad  view  of  faith,  the  knowledge  of  its  moral 
human  measures  and  limitations  is  from  the  beginning 
perfect.  In  the  yet  imperfect,  but  grO'»ing  faith,  the 
word  is  true,  "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light."  At 
a  mere  matter  of  prudence,  Abram  appeared  to  act 
prudently.  He  told  no  untruth,  although  he  did  not 
tell  the  whole  truth.  His  word  was,  at  all  events, 
of  doubtful  import,  and  therefore,  through  his  anx- 
ious forecast,  was  morally  hazardous.  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  time,  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and 
his  confidence  that  God  would  make  his  relations 
clear  at  the  proper  time,  serve  to  excuse  it.  It  was 
not  intended  to  eifeci  a  final  deception:  his  (iod 
would  unloose  the  knot.  In  his  faith  Abram  was  a 
blameless  type  of  believers,  but  not  in  liis  applica- 
tion of  his  faitli  to  the  moral  problems  of  life.  Still, 
even  in  this  regard,  he  unfolds  more  and  more  his 
heroic  greatness.  VVe  must  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween a  momentary,  fanatical,  exaggerated  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  the  tempting  of  God  with  a  selfish 
purpose  (see  the  history  of  Thamar,  Rahab).  Baum- 
garten  is  not  correct  when  he  says :  "  Abram  aban- 
dons his  wife,  but  nut  so  Jehovah."  The  modern 
stand-point  is  too  prominent  even  in  Delitzsch  :  "  He 
thus  thinks  that  he  will  give  the  marriage-honor  of 
his  wife  a  sacrifice  for  his  self-preservat  on  ;  at  all 
event-!,  he  is  prepared  to  do  ihis."  Abram  knew 
from  the  first,  that  the  promise  of  blessing  from  Je- 
hovah was  connected  with  his  person.  Hence  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  lost  in  the  higher  im- 
pulse for  the  preservation  of  the  blessing.  And  if, 
in  relation  to  tiiis  impulse,  he  placed  his  marriage  in 
a  subordinate  position,  this  occurred  certainly  from 
his  confidence  in  the  wonderful  protection  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  heroic  conduct  of  Sarai.  His  syllogism 
was  doubtless  morally  incorrect,  but  it  rested  upon 
an  exaggeration  of  his  faith,  and  not  upon  moral 
cowardice.*  Upon  any  opposing  interpretation,  the 
same  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  could  not  possibly 
have  been  repeated  a  second  and  third  time.  Jeho- 
vah himself  could  not  have  recognized  any  tempting 
of  God,  nor  any  moral  baseness,  in  his  conduct ;  but 

*  ["We  are  not  to  be  barsb  or  censorious  in  our  judgment* 
upon  the  acts  of  these  eminent  saints.  Bui  nei  nor  are  »•« 
called  upon  to  defend  their  acts  ;  and  if  the  view  of  Lang* 
dees  not  satisfy  every  one,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Scripture  records  these  acts  without  expressing  di-^tmctly 
any  moral  judgment  upon  them.  It  impliedly  condeirms. 
The  Scripture,  however,  contains  clearly  the  great  princi- 
ples of  moral  truth  and  duty,  and  then  oftentimes  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw  the  inference  as  to  the  moral  qua  ity  of  the 
acts  which  it  records.  And  its  faithfulness  in  not  concealing 
what  may  be  of  questi mable  morality,  "in  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  saints  shows  the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  the  hi-stO" 
rian."  Wordsworth  says  well :  "  tho  weaknesses  of  th« 
patriarchs  strengthen  our  fiuth  in  the  renta«euvb." — A.  O. 
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hdeed  ooncenw  himself  in  the  leading  of  Abram's 
faith  (as  in  the  life  of  Stilling),  while  he  prepares  for 
the  presumptuous  and  erroneous  syllogism  of  his  faith 
Its  deserved  rebuke.  In  a  similar  way  Calrin  recog- 
nizes the  good  end  of  Abram,  but  at  the  same  time 
remarks  that  he  failed  in  the  choice  of  his  mpans. 

13.  That  the  Bible  speaks  in  this  frank  and  sim- 
ple way  of  the  female  beauty,  as  it  does  generally  of 
beiuty  in  life,  and  the  world,  shows  how  free  it  is 
from  the  gloomy,  morose,  monkish  asceticism,  while, 
however,  it  does  not  conceal  the  perils  of  beauty. 

14.  The  Pharaoh  of  this  early  period,  and  more 
simple  life,  had  already  his  courtiers,  flatterers,  and 
harem.  How  soon  the  misuse  of  princely  power  has 
been  developed  with  the  power  itself!  In  this  cv'e, 
too,  as  it  often  occurs,  the  prince  is  better  than  his 
court.  Pharaoh  treats  the  patriarch  with  honor, 
humanity,  and  a  magnanimity  which  must  have  pat 
him  to  shame. 

15.  As  we  find  recorded  in  Genesis  the  begin- 
ning of  polygamy,  of  despotism,  of  the  harem,  and 
even  of  unnatural  sexual  crimes,  so  also  we  have  here 
the  first  corporeal  punishment  of  these  sexual  sins 
in  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  We  are  not  told,  indeed, 
what  was  the  particular  kind  of  ptmishment,  but  it  is 
represented  as  sent  for  these  sins  of  Pharaoh. 

16.  Delitzsch  holds,  that  the  silence  of  Abram 
under  the  reproof  of  Pharaoh,  is  a  confession  of  his 
guilt.  "Ashamed  and  penitent,  he  condemns  him- 
self." It.  would  be  very  difficult,  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, to  explain  the  twofold  repetition  of  tiiis  act  in 
the  life  of  Abram  and  of  Isaac.  We  may  not  ti-ans- 
fer  our  judgment  of  the  case  to  the  stage  of  the 
moral  development  of  Abram. 

17  The  history  of  Sarai,  in  whose  j)er8on  God 
guards  the  future  mother  of  Israel  from  profanation, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  sign  of  the  fact,  that  God  pre- 
serves the  sacred  maniage  in  the  midst  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  world. 

18.  Among  the  rich  possessions  which  fell  to 
Abram  in  Egypt,  more  through  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  God,  than  his  own  prudence,  wijs  most 
probably  the  Egvptian  maid,  Hagar,  who  afterwards 
exerted  so  important  an  influence  upon  his  course  of 
life.  Eliezer,  of  Damascus,  and  Hagar,  from  Egypt, 
are  undesigned  testimonies  to  the  genuine  historical 
character  of  the  account  of  his  migration  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Canaan,  and  from  Canaan  to  Egypt 

19.  Abram's  return  from  Egypt  at  th's  time,  was 
already  in  some  sense  a  return  home,  and  a  type  of 
the  Exodus  of  his  descendants  from  Egvpt.* 

20.  The  significance  of  the  wonderful  land  of 
Egypt  for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its 
connection  with  Canaan,  and  its  opposition.  How 
often  it  moves  down  to  Egypt  (Egypt  lay  lower  than 
Canaan),  and  from  thence  moves  back  again !  There 
*,he  Hamitic  spirit  blooms,  here  the  Semitic  (Ziegler) ; 
there  are  enigmas,  here  mysteries ;  there  miracles  of 
death,  here  of  life ;  there  the  Pharaohs,  here  spiritual 
princes. 

HOMITETICAIi  AND  PBACTICAI^ 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. — Jeho- 
vah,    1.  The  profound  significance  of   the  name; 

♦  ['-The  same  necessity  conducts  both  him  and  his  de- 
Kcndant^  to  Egypt  Thoy  both  e  .counter  similar  dangers 
In  that  land— tlie  same  mighty  arm  delivers  both,  and  leads 
Uiein  ba?k  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  that  wealthy 
sountiy."  Kurtz.— A.  G.J 


2.  its  eternal  value  and  importmee. — Calling  a 
Abram. — Three  first  proofs  of  his  faith  :  1.  Hi 
must  go  out  from  his  country  and  his  father's  house, 
into  a  strange  land ;  2.  he  finds  in  Palestine  "  n« 
continuing    city,"  and   soon   suffers   from  famine , 

3.  he  must  go  funher  to  Egypt,  in  danf^er  of  hi^  Lfe, 
marriage,  and  hope.* — Abram  at  his  altirs  a  preacli 
er  of  repentance  for  the  Canaanites. — His  pilgrimage 
— The  companions  of  his  faith. — The  providence  of 
God  over  the  lives  of  behevers. — The  infalliide  faith 
of  Abram,  and  his  errors  in  the  applications  of  his 
faith,  or  of  his  life :  1.  That  infallibility  does  not 
prevent  these  errors ;  2.  but  it  prevents  their  dan- 
gerous consequences,  and  at  last  removes  them. — 
The  consecration  of  Canaan. — The  blessing   of  f  dth. 

Starke:  Wurtemherg  Bible:  Yer.  1  The  call 
from  the  condition  of  sin,  or  true  conversion,  springs 
not  from  one's  own  strength,  etc.,  but  only  from  the 
grace  of  God. — Cramer  :  Whoever  will  be'  a  follower 
of  God,  must  separate  himself  from  the  world  and  its 
wickedness,  must  leave  all  consolation  and  help  in 
the  creature,  and  place  his  confidence  only  and  alone 
in  the  Lord. — If  we  follow  the  call  of  God,  we  are 
always  in  the  right  way. — The  promises  of  God  are 
yea  and  amen. — Ver.  3.  Whoever  wishes  and  does 
good  to  the  saints,  will  receive  good  again,  but  who- 
ever wishes  and  does  them  injury,  must  meet  with 
calamity. — Vers.  4,  5.  The  strength  of  faith  can  do 
away  with  time,  and  present  future  things  as  if  pres- 
ent.f — Upon  ver.  13.  Since  Abram  was  continually 
dependent  upon  the  grace  of  God,  he  must  feel  hia 
weakne-8,  which  betrays  him  into  mnnifold  acts  of 
insincerity  and  sins.  For,  1.  he  acted  from  fe:ir, 
when  he  should  still  have  looked  to  God  ;  2.  he  gave  / 
out  that  Sarai  was  his  sister,  when  she  was  his  wife ; 
3.  he  had  greit  guilt  in  the  sin  of  Pharaoh ;  4.  he 
thought  to  secure  his  own  safety,  while  he  pliced 
Sarai  and  her  cha.stity  in  the  greatest  peril. — Even 
in  the  greatest  saints,  there  are  many  and  vari- 
ous defects  and  transgressions. — God  leads  his  own 
out  of  temptation,  ev.n  when  they  have  fallen. — 
OsiAXDER :  God  avenges  the  injustice  and  disgrace, 
which  are  inflicted  upon  his  elect  — Lisco:  Abnim 
obeyed  because  he  trusted  God  ;  the  two  together 
constitu  e  his  faith. J— Wherever  Abram  comes,  in 
his  nomadic  life  and  wanderings,  he  works  for  the 
honor  of  God. — Ver.  13.  The  failures  of  this  chosen 
man  of  God  appear,  upon  a  closer  survey,  as  sins  of 
weakness,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  do  not  destroy 
his  gracious  standing  with  God,  but  on  the  other 
render  necessary  in  him  a  purifying,  providential 
training.  The  providence  of  God"  watches  over  hia 
elect — Gerlach  :  In  the  simple,  vivid  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Abram,  every  step  is  lull  of  importance. — 
Ver.  3  is  the  expression  of  the  more  perfect  covenant- 
relationship  and  communion.  His  friends  are  the 
friends  of  God,  his  enemies  the  enemies  of  God. 
God  will  himself  reward  every  kindness  shown  to 

•  [There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  groimd  for  the 
conjecture  of  Jlurpby,  that  Abram  was  now  pursuing  L's 
own  course,  and  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  land  o. 
promise,  without  waiting  patiently  for  the  divine  counsel ; 
and  that  he  went  with  a  vague  suspid  m  that  lie  was  doing 
wrong.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  movement 
of  the  patriarch  were  not  only  under  divine  control,  but  wert 
a  part  of  Gi>d's  plan  for  the  tcstinc  and  developiji,'  nI  h_ 
faith.  It  was  a  sor.-  trial  to  leave  the  land  promised  to  him. 
80  soon  after  he  had  entered  it.  See  also  paraCTaih  20' 
above.— A.  G  ]  r       o-   i         . 

t  [Ver.  7.  "  Wherever  he  had  a  tent,  God  had  an  nlta^ 
and  an  altar  sanctified  by  prayer."    Henry.— A.  G.] 

J^[ Faith  receives  the  pr,<mLe,  and  lealj  to  chillier  oe.— 
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him,  and  avenge  every  injury  (in  word  and  deed), 
Ps.  cv.  13-15. — Ver.  13.  In  the  deception  which 
Abrarei  uses,  as  in  the  later  instances  of  Jacob  and 
Moses,  we  see  a  weakness  and  impurity  of"  faith 
•rhicli  Jid  not  yet  rely  perfectly  upon  the  help  of 
God  in  his  own  way  and  time,  but  selfishly  and 
eageily  grasped  after  it.  It  is  not  without  re- 
proof. 

Cahaer  Hand.:  To  the  command  of  God  follows 
the  promise!  (ch.  xii.  3).  This  advances  upwards 
through  six  steps,  until,  at  the  most  advanced,  the 
Messiah  appears,  who  should  sprinjr  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Abram.  I  will  make  thee  a  great  na- 
tion, natural  and  spiritual — and  still  his  wife  was 
unfruitful — will  bless  thee — and  still  he  did  not  pos- 
sess a  footbreadth  of  land — will  make  thy  name 
great — and  yet  he  must  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land. — In  thee  shall  be  blessed,*  etc.  This  promise 
was  repeated  to  him  seven  times :  the  third  promise 
of  the  Messiah. — The  word  of  God  never  excuses  the 
imperfections  of  beUevers. — Bunsen  :  Abram  is  tlie 
eternal  model  of  all  exiles,  and  the  true  father  of  the 
pilgrim-fathers  of  the  seventienth  century  (of  the 
pilgrims  of  faith  of  all  times,  Hel).  xi.). — And  make 
thy  name  great.  The  Ar.ibians,  after  Isa.  xli.  8, 
call  Abram  the  frii  nd  of  God. — Schroder:  For  a 
long  time,  as  is  evident  from  examples  in  the  family 
of  Abram,  God  had  permitted  the  truth  and  its  mar- 
red image  to  stand  side  by  side.  There  must  come 
at  the  last  a  moment  of  perfect  separation,  a  moment 
of  declared  distinction  between  truth  and  fals^-hood. 
This  moment  idso  actually  came. — Luther:  It  is 
cheering,  therefore,  and  full  of  consolation,  when  we 
thus  consider  how  the  church  began  and  has  ia- 
creased. — With  liim  it  is  so  arranged  that  he  cannot 
remove  his  foot  from  his  native  ground,  without 
planting  it  upon  an  entirely  distinct  region — the  re- 

*  [The  promise  receives  its  first  fulfilment  in  Abram, 
then  m  the  Jews,  more  perfectly  when  the  Son  nf  God  be- 
came iiicamate,  the  seed  of  Abram,  then  further  i  n  the  church 
and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  finally  and  fully  when 
Christ  shiill  complete  his  church,  and  come  to  take  her  to 
himself.— A.  G.J 


gion  of  faith. — Krummaciier:  The  Eait  s'iU  re 
sounds  with  the  name  of  Abram. — Ver.  3.  Abrait 
becomes  to  many  a  savor  of  death  unto  deatb 
(2  Cor.  ii.  16),  ahhougli  he  himself  should  not  curse 
That  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  he  should  only  be  p 
blessing. — Blessing  and  making  ble-sed  is  the  desti 
nation  of  all  the  elect. — Baumgarten  :  Ver.  10 
Famine  in  the  land  of  promise  is  a  severe  test  fot 
Abr<m.  For  the  land  is  promised  to  him  as  a  good 
which  should  compensate  all  his  self-denial. — Ver 
13.  In  fact,  there  are  found  in  the  oldest  liistoriea 
frequently,  here  and  there,  the  seeds  of  the  latef 
more  developed  boasted  cunning  and  prudence.— 
Fassavant  :  (Abram  and  his  children).  Abram  waa 
great  before  God.  How  so  ?  Through  faith.  Faith 
does  it.  Go  out  of  thy  land.  The  father-land  ia 
dear  to  us.  But  now  it  avails,  etc. — lie  went  out 
with  his  God. — Schwenke  :  "  Hours  with  the  Bible.'' 
Does  not  the  call  come  to  thee  also :  Go  out  ? — And 
go  in  faith?  A  Ufe  in  faith  is  a  continual  prov- 
ing— a  permanent  test. — Heitser:  (The  Leadinga 
of  Abram.)  Abram  in  his  pilgrimage :  1.  The  goal 
for  which  he  strove;  2.  the  promises  which  secured 
its  attainment ;  3.  the  dangers  under  which  he  stood ; 
4.  the  divine  service  which  he  rendered. — Taubk  : 
The  calling  of  Abram,  a  type  of  our  calUng  to  the 
kingdom  of  God :  1.  As  to  its  demands  ;  2.  as  to  ita 
gracious  promises.* — W.  Hofmann:  It  is  through 
Abram  that  we  receive  all  the  sacred  knowledge 
until  we  reach  back  to  paradise ;  all  that  afterwarda 
was  preserved  for  us  by  Moses  came  through  his 
mind  and  heart. — It  was  the  believing  look  to  the 
past,  which  fitted  .\bram  to  look  on  into  the  future. 
Delitzsch  :  Tlie  facts  (Abram  in  Egypt)  are  related 
to  us,  not  so  much  for  the  dishonor  of  Abram,  as  for 
the  honor  of  Jehovah.f 

♦  [Abram  also  is  an  illustrious  example  to  all  who  bnar 
the  call  of  God.  His  obedience  is  prompt  and  submissive. 
lie  neither  delays  nor  questions,  but  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went,  Heb.  xi.  8.— A.  G.] 

t  [Hengstenberg  says :  The  object  of  the  writer  Is  not 
Abram's  glorification,  but  the  glorification  of  Jehovah.— 
A.  G.] 


SECOND    SECTION. 

Alram  as  a  toUneM  for  God  in  Canaan,  and  his  self-denying  separation  from  Lot.     The  iVii 
Promise  of  God.    His  altar  in  Hain  {oaks')  Mamre, 


Chapter  XIIL  1-18. 

1  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he  and  Lis  wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot 

2  with  him,  into  the  south  [of  Canaan].     And  Abram  was  very  rich,  in  cattle  [posseseionsj,  in 

3  silver,  and  in  gold.     And  he  went  on  his  journeys  [nomadic  departures,  ttations]  from  the 
^  south,  even  to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 

4  Bethel  and  Hai ;  Unto  the  place  of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there  at  the  first :  and 

5  there  A  bram  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.     And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram.. 
S  had  flocks  [small  cattle],  and  herds  [large  cattle],  and  tents.     And  the  land  was  not  able  to 

bear  [s-jpport]  them,  that  they  miglit  dwell  together :  for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that 

7  they  could  not  dwell  together.    And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herd  men  of  Abram's 

catUe,  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  tne  Perizzite  dwelled 
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8  then  [m  ownen,  settlers,  rr^]  in  the  land.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herJmen ; 

9  for  we  be  brethren  [men,  brethren].  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  [open  to  thy  choice]  1 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand  [i*nd],  then  ] 
will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

1 0  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  aU  the  plain  [uteraily,  cirde]  of  Jordan  [the  dowa 
flowing,  descending- Khein],  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
Sodom  [burning]  and  Gomorrah  [submenaonj,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  [paradise,  if 

Eden  Tith  its  Etr«am],  like    the   land   of  Egypt,  as    [until]    thou   Comest   to   Zoar    [smallness,  tb 

11  little  one].  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan;  and  Lot  journeyed  east  [^Tt^T? 
&om  the  east,  Septnagint  and  Vulgate  icooirect]  :  and  they  separated  themselves  the  one  from  the 

12  other.     Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  [province]  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  citie* 

13  of  the  plain  [thedrcie],  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom  [unui  it  stood  at  Sodom].  Bu'. 
the  men  [people]  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him.  Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes  and  look  [out]  from  the  place  where  thou  art  northward  [to  Lebanon],  and 

15  southward  [the  desert],  and  eastward  [toPerea],  and  westwards  [the  sea].     For  all  the  land 

16  which  ihou  [thus]  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever  [to  eternity].  And 
I  will  make  [have  determined]  thy  Seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  a  man  can  num- 

17  ber  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.     Arise,  walk  through 

18  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it;  for  I  wnll  give  it  unto  thee.  Then 
Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  [fatness,  strength : 
name  of  the  owner],  which  is  in  Hebron  [oonnectioa,  confederacy],  and  built  there  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord. 


KXEGETICAI.  AKD  CBITICALi. 

1.  The  Return  of  Abram  from  Egypt,  and  the 
introditction  of  the  Separation  from  Lot  (vers.  1-9). 
Into  the  south. — Abram  returned  with  Lot,  whose 
migration  with  him  to  Egypt  is  thus  presupposed,  to 
Canaan,  not  as  in  Luther's  version,  to  the  south,  but 
northwards  to  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  to  the 
region  of  Hebron  and  Bethlehem,  from  which  he  had 
gone  to  Esrypt,  The  -13  is  a  term  which  had  obvi- 
ously attained  geographically  a  fixed  usage  among 
the  Israelites,  and  points  out  the  southern  r^on  of 
Palestine.  But  the  pasture-ground  in  this  region 
seems  to  have  been  inauflBcient  for  Lot  and  himself 
at  the  same  time.  Besides  his  treasures  in  gold  and 
tilver  he  had  grown  rich  in  the  ponession  of  herdx, 
especially  through  the  large  presents  of  Pharaoh.* 
Hence  he  removes  further,  by  alow  and  easy  stages, 
to  the  earlier  pasture-grounds  between  Bethel  and 
Hau  Here,  where  he  had  earlier  built  an  altar,  he 
again  sets  up  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  his  fam- 
ily. This  worship  is  itself  also  a  preaching  of  Jeho- 
vah for  the  heathen.  But  even  here  the  pasture-land 
was  not  broad  enough,  since  Lot  also  was  rich  in 
herds,  and  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  then  held  the 
g»-eater  part  of  that  region  in  their  possession.  These 
Perizzites  are  referred  to,  because  they  were  those 
with  whom  Abram  and  Lot  came  mo?t  frequently 
into  eontact,  and  were  their  rivals.  **  The  Perizzites, 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 
Canaauitish  tribes,  but  only  in  the  geographical  enum- 
eration of  the  inhabit  I  nts  of  the  land  (ch.  rv.  20; 
Ex.  iJL  8;  Deut  viL  1 ;  Josh.  xL  3),  and  whom  we 
find  in  different  parts  of  Canaan,  are  inhabitants  of 
the  lowhinds,  who  devote  themselves  to  agriculture 
ind  grazing  (Elzek.  xxxviiL  11 ;    Zech.  IL  4;  Deut. 

♦  [Ver.  5.  To  Lot  alto  thert  teere  floekt.  The  blessing 
•son  'Abram  overran  and  flowed  over  upun  I/ot.  JAOoim, 
p.  237.-A.  G-l 


ill  5 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18).  The  Perizzitoj,  as  the  anthof 
intimates,  were  in  possession  of  the  best  pasturefi; 
those  only  remained  to  Lot  and  Abram,  which  they 
had  despised."  HamcSteiiberjr.  Schroder  conjecture* 
that  the  Canaanites  here  designate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  in  contrast  with  the  Perizzites  who  dwell 
in  the  open  cotmtry.  But  the  name  designates,  be 
yond  question,  not  only  a  mode  of  life,  but  a  pecu 
liar  people,  and  they  are  brought  into  notice  here 
because  they  were  thickly  crowded  in  the  region  of 
Bethel,  with  Abram.  Gkrlach  :  "  Perizzites,  prob- 
ably dwellers  in  perazoth,  open  courts,  or  villages, 
iiihabitants  of  the  country,  in  distinction  from  thosa 
who  dwelt  in  cities."  But  then  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Canaanites  would  have  been  Perizzites,  from 
whom  still  Geriach  distinguishes  the  Canaanites. 
Tliey  appear  to  have  been  nomads.  In  Gen.  ixxiv, 
30,  they  appear  in  Sichem ;  in  Josh.  xL  3,  between 
the  Jebusites  and  Hittites,  upon  the  mountains. 
Against  the  interpretation,  inliabitants  of  the  open 
country,  see  Keil,  p.  137,  who  distingui.>hes  the  form 
"'«";.Bn  and  "'t'En  (Deut  iii.  6^  inhabitants  of  the 
low  or  flatlands.* — Let  there  be  no  strife  be- 
tween me  jmd  thee. — The  strife  between  tlie 
herdsmen,  would  soon  issue  in  a  strife  betwt«n  their 
masters,  if  these  should  quietly  or  willingly  permit 
the  disorder.  It  is  po.-sible  that  Lot's  restless,  un- 
ea-^y  temper,  had  already  betrayed  itself  in  the  open 
strife  of  his  servimts.  The  position  of  the  words  of 
Abram,  betuxen  me  and  thee,  standing  before  the  al- 
lusion to  the  herdsmen,  would  seem  to  intimate 
something  of  this  kind. — ^We  are  brethren  (brother 
men).  The  law  controversies,  which,  althcugl 
sometimes  allowable  between  strangers,  are  yet  in  adi 
ways  to  be  avoided,  ought  not  to  have  place  between 


•  [KeQ  adds,  as  of  still  greater  force,  the  use  of  th« 
same,  now  with  the  Canaanit^s,  and  now  with  the  ctha 
tribes  of  Canaan,  who  obvioos'y  derive  their  names  froB 
their  aneestois,  or  the  head  of  their  tribe.— A.  O.l 
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brethren.  Here  kindred,  piety,  and  affection,  should 
maiie  the  utmost  concessions  easy.  In  his  humility 
A.bram  places  himself  on  an  equaliry  witli  Lot,  calls 
him  brotaer,  although  he  was  his  nephew,  and  owed 
to  him  the  duty  of  a  son.  Indeed,  he  so  far  takes 
the  subordinate  place,  that  he  yields  to  him  the 
»  ihsice  of  the  best  portions  of  th'-  land. — If  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand. — The  word  of  Ahram  has 
passed  into  a  proverbial  watchword  of  the  peace- 
<07inj;  and  yielding  temper,  in  all  such  cases  when  a 
distinction  and  separation  in  the  circumstances  be- 
conies  necessary, 

2.  Lofs  Cfioice,  and  (he  Separation  (vers.  lO-lS). 
The  bold,  unblushing,  self-seeking  features  in  Lot's 
character  come  clearly  into  view  here.  He  raises 
his  eyes,  and  with  unrrstrained  greediness  chooses 
what  seems  to  him  the  best.  The  circuit  of  the  Jor- 
dan, t.  e.  the  region  of  the  Jordan  (named  simply 
■izsn),  includes  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  (the 
Ghor),  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  tiie  Dead  Sea. 
The  whole  valley,  until  we  reach  the  Red  Sea,  is  the 
Arabah,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  region  here 
mentioned.  It  is  the  vale  of  Siddim  (ch.  xiv.  3),  the 
present  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  here  in- 
tended. That  the  lower  valley  of  tiie  Jordan  was 
peculiarly  well-watered,  and  a  rich  pasture-region,  is 
expressed  by  a  twofold  comparison  ;  it  was  as  Para- 
dise, and  as  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  lower  plain  of 
the  Jordan  was  glorious  as  the  vanished  glory  of 
Paradise,  or  as  the  rich  plains  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
which  were  siiU  fresh  in  the  memory  of  Lot.  For 
the  Jordan  and  its  valley,  compare  the  Bible  Dic- 
tionories,  geographical  works,  and  books  of  travels.* 
— As  thou  comest  to  Zoar. — At  the  southeast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (Ghor  el  Szaphia). — And  they  sepa- 
rated themselves,  the  one  (a  brother)  from  the 
other. — The  separation  was  brotherly  in  a  good  and 
evil  sense ;  good  in  the  mind  and  thought  of  Abram, 
and  as  to  its  peaceful  form,  but  evil  in  so  far  as  the 
nephew  acts  as  a  privileged  brother,  and  chooses  the 
best  of  the  land. — And  Abram  dweUed  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. — The  opposition  here  is  not,  as 
Knobel  thinks,  between  Canaan  and  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  but  between  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  which  Abram  remained,  and  the  plain  rich  in 
cities — (y},i<  must  be  emphasized  in  opposition  to 
■'")i'  ).  This  also  forms  u  distinct  feature  in  Lot's 
character,  Abram  remained  in  the  retirement  of  his 
oaks,  from  which  Lot  removed  further  and  further 
toward  the  cities  of  the  valley,  and  indeed  to  those 
most  renowned;  he  soon  hug  his  pastures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sodom,  and  his  dwelhng  in  Sodom 
itself.  In  Sodom,  even,  we  find  him  in  the  most 
frequented  place — at  the  gate.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  left  Mesopotamia  in  the  characteristic 
faith  of  Abram,  yet  the  prominence  of  the  worldly 
thought  and  incUnation  is  revealed  in  him,  through 
these  fsicts,  although  he  on  the  whole  preserves  in 
the  very  heart  of  his  dispo.sition  and  thought,  the 
eKsential  fentures  of  fjiitli  and  reverence  for  God. 
"  Sodom  must  have  lain  at  the  southwesterly  end  of 
the  Deid  Sea.  The  allusion  to  the  pillar  of  salt 
points  to  this  location  (ch.  xix.  26),  and  its  name  is 
•till  preserved  there  in  the  present  Usdum,  The 
near  vicinity  of  Zoar  (ch.  xix,  20),  which  must  be 
Bought  in  the  Ghor  el  Szaphia  (see  ch.  xix.  22)  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Dead 


•   [Stanley:      "Sinai    and     Palestine;"     Jacobus: 
•  Motes"— A.  a.l 


Sea,  are  in  favor  of  this  location."  Knobel.  It  h 
true,  that  the  kindred  of  the  Israelitis-h  tribes  left 
Palestine  (ch.  xxi.  14  ;  xxv.  6,  18 ;  xxxvi.  6),  but  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  Knobel  holds,  that  the  writei 
brings  this  imo  prominence  from  special  and  inter- 
ested motives,  for  the  same  writer  records  also  th« 
jonrneyings  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt.- -But  the 
men  of  Sodom. — We  shall  learn  more  fully  the 
wickedness  of  the  Sodomites  in  the  xixth  ch.  It  isi 
referred  to  here,  in  order  to  show  that  Lot  had 
chosen  foolishly  when  he  thought  that  he  was 
choosing  the  best  portion,  and  in  order  to  make  wa^ 
for  the  history  of  the  punishment  which  came  u|)on 
Sodom,  in  which  Lot  also  nmst  suffer  for  his  folly.* 
3.  The  Henewal  and  Enlargement  of  i1ie  Prmnitt 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  with  which  Abram' s  neu 
act  of  self-denial  wan  rewarded,  and  his  settlement  in 
the  groves  {oaks)  of  Mamre,  in  Hebron  (ycva.  14-18). 
— loft  up  now  thine  eyes  and  look. — After  the 
departure  of  Lot,  Jehovah  commanded  Abram  now 
also  to  lift  lip  his  eyes,  in  pious  faith,  as  Lot  had 
rwsed  his  eyes  in  impious  and  shameless  self-seeking. 
Since  Bethel  was  about  central  in  the  land,  and  lay 
high  upon  a  mountain  (ch.  xii.  8  ;  xxxv.  1,  etc.),  this 
direction  is  evidently  historical;!  probably  Abram 
coidd  look  far  and  wide  over  the  land  in  all  direc- 
tions from  this  place. — Northwa  ds  (towards  the 
midnight),  etc. — The  designation  of  tiie  four  quarters 
of  the  heavens  (com.  ch.  xxviii.  14) — And  I  will 
make  thy  seed.:^  As  the  land  should  be  great  for 
the  people,  thy  posterity,  so  thy  people  shall  be 
numerou>i,  or  innumerable  for  the  land.  The  seed 
of  Abram  are  compared  with  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
with  reference  to  its  being  innumerable.  At  a  later 
point,  the  one  hyperbole  falls  into  two :  "  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  " 
(ch.  XV.  5  ;  xxii.  17). — Arise,  etc.  ''  The  free  pas- 
sage through  the  land,  should  serve  to  animate  his 
faith,  and  be  a  sign  for  his  descendants  of  the  sym- 
bolic seizure  and  possession  of  the  land.  The  com- 
mand is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  literal  direction ; 
Abram  could  view  the  land  promised  to  him,  at  his 
pleasure." — Then  Abram  removed  his  tent.§ 
"The  oak-grove  of  Mamie  lay  in  Hebron,  and  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs 
(ch.  xiv.  1.3.  18;  xxxv.  27).  It  had  its  name  from 
the  Amorite  Mamie,  a  confeJeiate  with  Abram  (ch. 
xiv.  13,  24),  as  the  valley  northerly  from  Ihbron 
holds  its  name,  Eschol,  from  a  brother  of  Mamre" 
(Num.  xiii,  23j.  Knobel.  According  to  Knobel,  the 
later  custom  of  sacrificing  to  Jehovah  at  Hcbroa 

•  [This  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  which  prove  thi 
unity  of  Genesis.— A.  G.] 

t  [Stanley  describes  the  hill  as  the  hip;hcst  of  a  succes- 
sion of  eminences,  from  which  Abram  and  T^ot  could  taka 
the  wide  survey  of  the  land  on  the  rislit  hand  and  on  the 
left,  such  as  can  be  enjoyed  from  no  other  point  in  ths 
neighborhood. — A.  G.] 

If"  The  promise  of  the  land  for  a  possession  is  rbiS  TS  , 
The  divine  promise  is  unchangeable.  As  the  seed  of  Abraa 
should  have  an  eternal  existence  before  God,  so  also  Canaaa 
is  the  otcmal  possension  of  this  seed.  But  this  does  not  avail 
for  the  natural  descendants  of  Abram  as  such,  or  his  seed 
according  to  the  flewh,  but  for  the  true  spiritual  seed,  who 
receive  the  promise  by  faith,  and  hold  it  in  believing  hearts. 
This  prom'Sie,  tberefore,  neither  prevents  the  exclusion  of 
the  unbelieving  seed  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  nor  secures 
to  the  Jews  a  return  to  the  earthly  Palestine,  after  their 
conversion.  Through  Christ  the  promise  is  raised  fi-om  its 
temporal  form  to  its  real  nature;  thiongh  him  tie  whole 
earth  becomes  a  Canaan."  Kcil.— "  Quum  terra  in  strculum 
promiltitur.  non  simpliciter  notatur  perpetuitas ;  scd  qua 
finem  accepit  Christi  adventu."   Calvin.— A  G,l 

§  ["  Dwelt,  settled  down,  made  it  the  central  point  -I  his 
subsequent  abode  in  Canaan."  ■'''■^rdswo^th. — A  G,l 


CHAP.  XITL    1-18. 


SOX 


(2  Sam.  XV.  7),  is  dated  back  to  the  times  in  Gene- 
sis. Still,  he  can  neither  deny  the  migrations,  nor 
the  piety  of  Abram.  As  to  the  circumstance  that, 
accoi-ding  to  Josh.  xv.  13,  Hebron  at  an  earlier  date 
was  called  Kirjath-arba,*  see  the  Introduction.  For 
tiic  found  ng  o  Hebron,  see  Numb.  xiii.  23.  Bun- 
ben  :  '*  Tliis  remarkable  narrative  bears  upon  its 
face  every  evidence  of  historical  truth,  and  is  mc>?t 
6lly  assigned  to  a  time  soon  at'ler  2900  years  before 
Christ" 


DOCTEIXAL  JlSH  ETHICAI.. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Abram  we  mtist  distingui-h 
throughout  the  providence  of  God.  and  the  conduct 
of  tne  patriarch.  In  »he  previous  chapter  the  provi- 
dence of  God  preserves  in  safety  the  promise  to 
Abram,  since  it  preserves  Sarah  inviolate.  In  this 
a  new  confirmation  of  the  proniise  appears  in  the 
separation  from  Lot.  The  conduct  of  Abram  is  in 
both  ca<es  marked  by  a  renunciation  of  self,  grounded 
in  faith.  As  the  previous  chapter  portrays  ihe  self- 
renunciation  of  Abram  in  reference  to  his  country, 
and  hi?  father's  house,  in  regard  to  a  fixed  settlement 
in  Canaan,  and  to  his  connubial  bles-edness,  so  here 
we  meet  a  like  renunciation  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Lot,  and  a-<  to  the  best  parts  of  Palestine 
itself.  For  this  new  act  of  self-denial  is  twofold. 
With  the  separation  of  Lot,  leaving  out  of  view  now 
the  society  and  nssistance  which  Abram  might  have 
had  in  him,  and  which  was  renounced,  his  former 
patriarchal  dependence  upon  Abram  ceases,  and 
with  the  re>idence  of  Lot  and  his  family  in  the  best 
of  the  land,  there  might  arise  a  sorious  prejudice  to 
•,be  claims  of  the  descendants  ot"  Abram  to  the  land. 
But  in  regard  to  this  also  he  trusts  God,  and  in  this 
eise,  without  any  exaggerated  or  over-hastv  confi- 
dence, such  as  appeared  in  the  exposure  of  Sarah. f 

2.  Abram  returns  to  the  place  of  his  altar  in 
Bethel.  In  like  manner  Christian  settlements,  towns, 
and  villages,  cluster  around  their  churche-". 

3.  The  wealth  of  Abram  is  referred  to  by  the 
early  writers  as  an  example  that  even  rich  people 
may  be  pious,  and  also  that  the  pious  may  be  rich. 
And  indeed,  without  any  contradiction  to  the  word 
•f  Christ  (Matt.  xix.  24),  for  Christ  himself  i-xplains 
.hat  word  more  fully  in  the  26th  verse,  by  the 
thought,  that  through  the  grace  of  God,  one  could 
be  freed  from  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  and  ena- 
bled in  humility  to  use  it  as  a  moral  good  for  the 
^ory  of  God.  The  writing  of  Clemens  Alex.,  Tiv  & 
au(6fi(tio^  xAouCTio?,  is  in  place  here.  Moreover,  the 
danger  of  riches  appears  prominently  here,  in  the 
veiy  first  case  in  which  riches,  as  such,  are  men- 
tioued.     His  riches  were,  in  some  measure,  a  tax  to 

•  {"  Its  earlii  st  name  was  Hebron,  hut  it  was  later  called 
Kirjath-arba  by  the  sons  of  Anak.  When  the  Israelites 
»flie  into  the  possession  of  the  land,  they  rostop  d  the  oris- 
jnisl  patriarchal  name."  Bacmoabte.v,  p.  1T8.  Also,  Hexo- 
dTE.vBBRo's  Beilrdfft,  ii.  p.  187  ft  ;  and  Kraxz :  "  History  of 
the  O  d  Covenant,"  p.  169.—  A.  G.) 

t  ["Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  history  of 
Abram,  the  fether  of  Isaac  the  type  and  pattern  of  the  true 
braililes,  we  see  prophetic  plimpses  of  the  history  of  his 
posterity.  Abram  went  out  of  Egypt  very  rich  in  eaUle, 
tiktr,  and  gold.  Abram  had  his  Ezofliu  from  Earpt  into 
'Canaan,  ad  it  was  a  prefiguration  i^f  theirs,  Ex.  xiLSJ,  38, 
which  in  time  prefigurea  the  pilerimage  of  the  church 
Ihrough  the  world  to  the  heavenly  Canaa  i.  Is  not  the  life 
cf  Abram,  as  presented  in  the  Pentateuch,  so  wonderfully 
preadjusted  to  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  all  the 
urael  of  Cod,  a  eilent  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  inspii&- 
lion'?"  Wordsworth.— A.  Q.l 


Abram,  .'■ince  he  could  not  find  room  foi  his  henla 
and  his  possessions  threatened  to  involve  him  in  hos 
tility  with  his  nephew.  It  is  here  also,  as  always, 
tainted  with  a  want ;  the  want  in  this  case  of  sufB 
cient  pastui-age,  and  the  necessity  for  the  S'-pai-atioi 
of  Abram  and  Lot.  But  for  Lot,  indeed,  his  wealth 
becomes  a  temptation,  which  he  does  not  resist  ia 
any  creditable  way. 

4.  The  germinal  divisions  of  masters  oftthnes  re 
veal  themselves  clearly  in  the  strifes  of  their  ^er▼. 
ants  and  dependents.  Even  the  wives  are  often  ir 
0|>en  hostility  while  tht- ir  husbands  are  still  at  peace 
Abram  teachi-s  ns  how  to  observe  tLese  symptoms  ia 
the  right  way.  His  proposal  to  separate  arises  from 
his  love  of  peace,  not  from  any  selfish  regard  to  h« 
own  interests.* 

5.  A  law-suit  is  always  donbtfol  or  hazardotia, 
although  often  necessary.  Law-suits  batween  breth- 
ren are  to  be  avoided  with  double  car^-  and  earnest 
ness.  How  beautiful  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1);  but  a  peaceful 
separation  is  also  beautiful,  if  it  prevents  a  dwelling 
together  in  strife  and  hatred.  This  holds  true  also 
in  spiritual  things.  Abram  must  avoid  with  special 
watchfulness  giving  an  offence  to  the  Canuanites.f 

6.  "Wilt  thou  to  the  left  hand,"  etc.  An  eter- 
nal shining  example,  and  a  watchword  of  the  peace- 
loving,  magnanimous,  self-denying  character  whidi 
is  the  fruit  of  faith.J 

7.  The  character  of  Lot  Its  light  side  mu-t  not 
be  overlooked.  He  had  left  Mesopotamia  and  his 
father's  house,  cl&iving  to  Abram  and  his  faith,  and 
up  to  this  time  had  remained  true  to  him  in  all  his 
march  through  the  land,  to  Egypt  and  back.  Still, 
the  letum  from  the  rich  land  of  Egypt  may  have 
awakened  in  him  thoughts  similar  to  those  which 
wrought  with  many  of  the  Israelites,  who  murmored 
against  Moses.  At  .ill  events,  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jordan  appears  to  him  specially  desirable,  because  it 
bears  such  a  resemblance  to  Egypt.  And  in  the  way 
and  manner,  violating  both  modesty  and  piety,  in 
which  he  chose  this  province,  and  regardless  of  re- 
ligious prudiDCo,  yielded  himself  to  the  attractions 
of  Sodom  ;  the  sliaded  and  darker  features  of  his 
character,  the  want  of  sincerity,  delicacy,  and  that 
freedom  from  the  world  which  bcciime  a  pilgrim,  sre 
clearly  seen.  He  is  still,  however,  a  man  who  can 
perceive  the  angels,  and  protect  them  as  ids  guests. 
In  comparison  with  the  Sodomites  he  is  righteous. 

8.  Lot  makes  the  worst  choice,  while  he  thinka 
that  he  has  chosen  well.  For  his  worldly-minded- 
ness,  the  sin  in  his  choice  §  he  was  first  punished 


•  [The  heavenly  principle  of  forbearance  evidently  holds 
the  supremacy  in  Abram"s  breast  He  walks  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  tlie  Sermt>n  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  28-42). 
Murphy.- A.  G.l 

P^The  practical  nature  of  Abram's  rel'pion  was  most 
striKiiigly  develciped  here.  His  conduct  was  marked  by 
humility,  condescension,  and  gei:ero3ity."  Busli .  the  natu- 
ral  fruits  of  his  faith. — A.  O.l 

t  [The  presence  of  those  powerful  tribes  is  mentioned  to 
show  why  Abram  and  Lot  were  so  straitened  as  to  pastur> 
age,  to  signalize  the  impropr'ety  and  danger  of  their  qiiai«- 
relling  among  themsehcs,  and  to  'how  that  Abram  feit  ti^t 
the  eyes  of  these  idolaters  were  upon  h  m,  and  that  taj 
misstep  on  his  part,  as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  wouia 
be  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  them.— A.  G.l 

I  ["Abram could  have  claimed  the  esc  usive  possesion 
on  the  higher  ground  of  the  Divine  piomi.»e  and  plan.  But 
this  exclnsireness  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  holy  rvligion." 
JicOBrs,  p.  239.— A.  G.] 

5  [Murphy  suggests  tbat  he  was  a  single  man  when  h« 
parted  from  Abnun,  and  therefore  that  he  married  a  womaa 
of  Sodom,  and  thus  involved  himself  in  the  sin  of  the  Ant» 
dilnvians,  Gen.  vi.  1-7.— A.  O.] 
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through  the  plundering  of  his  house,  and  his  captivity 
in  the  war  of  the  kings,  which  followed  soon  after 
his  choice,  and  then  through  his  fearful  flight  from 
Sodom,  and  the  losses,  misfortunes  and  crimes  which 
were  connected  with  it.  Thus,  the  want  of  regard 
to  true  piety,  the  selfishness,  the  carelessness  as  to 
the  snares  of  the  world,  must  ever  be  punished.  And 
indeed,  it  is  just  when  one  thinks,  that  in  his  own 
wilful  and  sinful  ways,  he  has  attained  his  higliest 
wishes,  he  finds  himself  ensnared  in  the  retributions 
of  divine  righteousness,  which  rules  over  him  and 
^orks  with  solemn  irony. 

9.  We  must  distinguish  clearly  the  times  of  the 
revelation  and  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  life 
of  Abram,  from  the  times  in  which  he  conceals 
himself  from  view,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
times  of  the  elevation  and  sinking  of  the  faith  of 
Abram.  He  enjoys  the  first  manifestation  of  God 
after  the  first  proof  of  his  faith,  his  migration  to  Ca- 
naan. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  iniimation  of  any 
revelation  of  God  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  But 
after  Abram's  noble  act  of  faith  towards  Lot,  he 
again  receives  a  new  promise  in  a  new  word  of  the 
Lord.  Then  again,  after  his  march  for  the  rescue 
of  Lot  (ch.  XV.  1).  From  his  connection  with  Ha<rar, 
thirteen  years  elapse  without  any  mention  of  a  divine 
revelation,  and  the  revelation  which  then  follows 
(ch.  xvii.  1  ff.)  wears  the  form  of  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant  (ch.  xv.).  But  now,  after  Abram  had 
obeyed  the  command  aa  to  circumcision,  he  enjoys 
the  fullest  manifestation  of  God,  with  the  most  ex- 
press and  definite  promise  (ch.  xviii.  1  flF.).  Thus 
after  his  intercessory  prayer  for  Sodom,  he  is  re- 
warded by  the  appearance  of  the  angels  for  Lot,  and 
Lot's  salvation  (ch.  xix.  29).  After  the  events  at 
Gerar,  and  his  deportment  there  (ch.  xx.),  the  quiet 
and  ordinary  course  of  life  is  only  broken  by  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  then  follows  the  great  trial  of  his 
faith,  which  he  heroically  endured,  and  receives  the 
seal  of  his  faith.  From  this  introductory  completion 
of  his  life,  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  calm  coming  and 
going  of  the  evening  of  his  days  But  the  promises 
of  God  always  correspond  to  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  faith  which  Abram  had  shown, 

10.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  (v.  14).  A  glo- 
rious antiiliesis  io  the  word :  And  Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes.  The  selfish  choice  brings  disgrace  and  de- 
struction, the  choice  according  to  the  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  God  secures  blessing  and  salvation.* 

11.  "  This  is  the  third  theocratic  promise,  in- 
cluding both  the  first  (ch.  xiL  1-3)  and  the  second 
(ch.  xii.  7)."  Knobel.  But  it  has  also,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, its  own  specific  character.  The  first  promise 
relates  to  the  person  of  Abram ;  in  him  and  in  his 
name  are  embraced  all  promised  blessings.  In  the 
Becond  a  seed  was  move  definitely  promised  to  Abram, 
and  also  the  land  of  Canaan  for  the  seed.  But  here, 
in  opposition  to  the  narrow  limits  in  which  he  is  with 
bis  herds,  and  to  the  pre-occup  Uion  of  the  best  parts 
of  (he  land  by  Lot,  there  is  promised  to  him  rhe 
whole  land  in  its  extension  towards  the  four  quarttTs 
of  heaven,  and  to  the  boundless  territory,  an  irmu- 
Bierable  seed.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  divine  promise,  is  first  unresirvedly 
declared  to  Abram,  after  the  separation  fron    Lot.f 


•  ["  Thns  he  who  sought  this  world  lost  It ;  and  he  who 
was  willing  to  give  up  anything  for  the  honor  of  Ood  and 
religion,  found  it."     Fuller;  see  Bush,  p.  219. — A.  O.) 

t  l*'  Abram  has  now  obtained  \  permanent  resting-place 
In  the  land,  but  not  a  foot-breadth  belongs  to  him.  Ifis 
household  i»  smaller  in  number  than  at  first.    He  is  old 


Lot  has  taken  beforehand  his  part  of  the  good  thingm 
His  choice  appe.irs  as  a  mild  or  partial  example  ol 
the  choice  of  Esau  (the  choice  of  the  lentile-pottage), 

12.  The  Holy  land:  an  allegory  of  Paradise,  a 
symbol  of  heaven,  a  type  (germ)  of  the  sanctified  and 
glorified  earth. 

13.  For  the  piiniitive,  consecrated  Hebron,  and 
the  oak  grove  Mamre,  see  the  dictionaries,  geograph- 
ical hand-books,  and  books  of  travels,  and  also  the 
Bible-work,  Book  of  Joshua. 

14.  Starke  {the  Freiberg  Bible):  "This  is  th« 
first  time  that  silver  and  gold  are  mentioned  since 
the  flood,  and  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  mining 
for  these  metals  must  have  been  practised."  (Re- 
flections  upon  Tuhal-Cain). 

15.  The  declaration  that  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  were  then  in  the  land,  like  the  allusion  to 
the  Canaanites,  ch  xii.  6,  furnishes  no  ground  for 
the  inf<rence,  according  to  Spinoza,  that  the  passagei 
were  first  written  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
Canaanites  and  Perizzites  in  the  land.  For  the  first 
passage  says  plainly,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Canaanites  that  Abram  felt  it  necessary  to  go  through 
the  land  to  Sichem ;  and  here  again,  that  owing  to 
their  presence,  he  and  Lot  found  themselves  strait- 
ened for  pasture-ground,  and  were  compelled  to 
separate. 


HOMIIiETICAIi  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs.  The  hap- 
py exodus  of  Abram  from  Egypt,  a  prophecy  or  type 
of  the  glorious  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel. — 
Abram's  return  to  the  altar  in  Bethel. — The  house 
of  God  the  consecration  of  the  home. — Abrnm  and 
Lot, — The  love  of  peace  characteristic  of  the  be- 
liever.— The  scandal  of  kindred  and  family  strifes. — 
The  eager  watchfulness  of  servants. — The  tr'ie  sepa- 
ration for  the  sake  of  peice, — The  watehword  of 
Abram  in  its  typical  significance. — The  blessing  of  » 
spirit  of  concession. — The  character  of  Lot  in  its 
lighter  and  darker  aspects. — Lot's  choice:  1.  In  its 
fair  promise ;  2.  in  its  evil  results. — The  third  prom- 
ise of  God  to  Abram. — The  peril  of  the  worldly  life, 
and  the  blessing  of  retirement :  Lot  in  the  gate  of 
Sodom,  Abram  in  the  oak-grove  of  Mamre. — How 
quickly  the  paradise  of  Lot's  choice  lay  in  the  terri- 
ble depths  of  the  Dead  Sea. — How  firm  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  possession  of  the  Holy  land  to  Abram's 
seed.  1.  The  conditional  character  of  the  promise 
with  reference  to  his  natural  descendants  (the  Ara- 
bians in  Palestine  are  still  his  natural  sons);  2.  ita 
unconditional  character  for  his  believing  children 
(Matt.  V.  5). 

Starke  :  Abram  and  Lot  feared  God ;  they  were 
related,  and  fellow-travellers.  Poverty,  hunger,  and 
toilsome  journeys  to  and  fro,  couM  not  biing  about 
any  strife.«,  but  the  abundance  of  temporal  posses- 
sions had  neaily  accomplished  it,  when  Abram  saw 
anil  marked  the  cunning  of  the  devil.  If  this  could 
happen  to  holy  men  like  these,  we  may  easily  see 
how  far  Satan  may  carry  those  whose  hearts  cling 
to  this  world's  goods. — Lanoe,  ver.  2  :  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  rich,  and  quite  another  to  desire  riehes, 
and  bend  all  one's  energies  and  efforts  to  that  end. 
It  is  not  the  former,  but  the  latter,  wliich  is  in  oppo 


and  childless,  and  yet  bis  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  thi 
earth.  All  around  him  is  his,  and  he  is  onlyoiie  among  lh« 
tdtusands — bul  iir  iKiti&i  nap'  iXtriSa,."  Delitzs.'h  —A.  O.l 
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sition  to  tnie  faith,  and  the  diTine  blessing  (Sir. 
xxii.  1). — Ver.  7.  The  devil  is  wont  to  sow  tares, 
misunderstandings,  and  dirisioiis,  even  between  pious 
men  and  believers  (Ps.  cxxxiiL  1). — Vers.  8,  9.  What 
a  beautiful  example  of  humility  and  the  love  of  peace ! 
The  elder  yields  to  tlie  younger. — Whoever  will  be 
a  son  of  Abram,  must  strive  to  win  his  neighbor  by 
'Dve,  but  never  seek  to  prevail  by  violence. — Ver. 
13.  It  is  commonly  (ofien)  true,  that  the  people  are 
more  depraved  in  those  parts  of  the  land  which  are 
more  rich  and  fruitful  (Ps.  cvi.  24-29). — A  good 
land  -eldom  bears  pious  people,  and  we  cannot  en- 
dure prosperous  days  with  safety  (Ezek.  xvi.  49). — 
O31AXDER,  upon  ver.  18:  Religious  worship  at  the 
first  and  last. — Lisco :  In  this  history,  the  principal 
thing  is  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  chosen  race, 
the  divine  providence,  through  which  circumstances 
are  so  arranged  as  to  separate  from  this  race  one 
who  w  as  not  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  Under  this 
providence  Lot  freely  concedes  all  his  claims  to  the 
laud  of  promise,  to  which  the  plain  of  Jordan  no 
longer  belonged  (certainly  not  the  plain  of  Sodom, 
after  it*  submersion).  This  interpretation  is  mani- 
festly correct  from  the  account  vers.  14  and  15,  that 
the  new  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  given  to 
Abram  after  the  departure  of  Lot. — Ver.  16.  In- 
cludes not  barely  the  natural  but  also  the  spiritual 
de.-^cendantt; — the  children  of  Abram  by  faith  (Jer. 
xxaiii.  22).* — Ver.    17.    This  journey  should  be  a 


•  (See  a'so  in  confirmation  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
eh.  xi.  10,  16,  where  the  apostle  points  to  the  true  and  higrh- 
est  sense  of  the  land  promised.  The  spiritoal  si-ed  require  a 
heavenly  inheritance,  and  the  heavenly  inheritance  implies 
•  spiritual  seed.— A.  O.  ] 


type  of  the  possession  which  took  place  much  latei 
imder  Joshua. — Gkrlach  upon  ver.  2.  The  outward 
earthly  blessing  was,  to  this  man  of  futh,  a  pledge 
of  the  spiritual  and  invisible. — Passavant  :  1  John 
ii  15;  Matt.  v.  5,  9 ;  vL  33. — Indeed,  if  we  onlj 
assert  our  just  right  and  possessions,  harthly  and 
firmlif,  there  is  no  prai.se  nor  reward  from  God,  no 
promise — no  pleasant  bow  of  peace;  we  ha\5  ouf 
reward,  blessing  and  peace  therein. — Scheodep.  : 
From  all  these  notices  in  reference  to  Canaan,  it  ig 
clear  that  everything  in  this  chapter  bears  upon  the 
land  of  promise. — Calvin  :  If  no  Canaanites  sur- 
roimd  us,  we  still  live  in  the  mid.^t  of  enemies,  whil« 
we  live  in  this  world. — Luther:  To  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  preaching  of  religion,  and  faith  to- 
wards God  (ver.  4),  there  is  added  now  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  glorioni  example  of  love  to  our  neighbor, 
and  of  patience  — Abram's  generous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit  comes  out  all  the  more  clearly,  through 
the  directly  opposite  conduct  of  I/Ot  (ver.  10). — ^Be- 
cause Lot  had  in  eye  only  the  beauty  of  the  land,  he 
had  no  eye  for  the  far  higher,  inward  beauty  oi 
Abram's  character. — Schwk.nkk  :  In  his  faith,  Abram 
had  placed  a  low  estimate  upon  the  world  and  ita 
good  things,  and  found  a  much  richer  blessing. — 
Heuser:  Abram  in  his  disturbed  relation  with  Lot: 
1.  The  disturbance;  2.  the  way  in  which  Abram  re- 
moved it ;  3.  the  thought  which  gave  him  strength 
for  his  work.* 

•  (The  whole  chapter  romarkable,  as  it  presents  to  ns  tli« 
workings  of  faith  in  the  domestic  and  ordinary  life,  i  1  the 
common  transactions  between  man  and  man,  and  affords  us 
an  opportuntty  of  observi  g  liow  far  his  daily  life  was  ia 
un'son  with  that  higher  character  with  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  invested  him.  Bcsh,  210.— A.  O.] 


THIRD    SECTION". 

Abram  and  hit  War  with  the  Heathen  robber -hancU  for  the  reseite  of  Lot.      The  victoriout  Champton 

of  Faith  and  hi*  greeting  to  Melchizedee,  the  prince  of  peace,     ffia  conduct  towards 

the  King  of  Sodom,  and  hit  astociatet  in  the  War. 


Chapter  XTV.  1-24. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days '  of  Amraphel  [OeseninB :  U  seems  to  be  Sanscrit  AmrapAla,  keepet 
of  the  gods  J  Manrer:  perhaps,  robbers ;  Ffiist :  =  Arphaxad]  king  of  Shinar  [region  of  Babylon],  Arioch* 
[Oesenius,  after  Bohlen,  Sanscrit  ArjaUa,  venerated  ;  Furst :  the  Arian,  embracing  Persian,  Median,  and  Assjrianl 
king  of  Ellasar,*  [Symmachns  and  Vnlgate:  Pontus;  Gescnios :  probably  the  region  between  Babylon  and 
Hymais],  Chedorlaomer  *  [Maurer:  band  of  the  eheaf;  Fnrst:  probably  fcom  the  ancient  Persian]  king  of 
Elam  [Elymai*],  and  Tidal  [Oesenius:  fear,  veneration]  king  of  nations  [Clericne :  Galilean  heathen]  • 

2  Tliat  these  made  war  with  Bera  [Ge8enin8  =  5"n-,2]  king  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha 
[Gestnins  =  sd"^",?]    king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab   [Gesenins :  father's  tooth]    king  of  Adraak 

[Forst:   fruit  region,  dty  in  the  district  of  Sodom,  iarm-city],    and    Sliemeber    [Gt^senins :    soaring  alofl; 
glory  of  the  eagle?]    king   of  Zeboiim    [Gesenius:  place  of  hyenas]  and   the    king  of  Bela  [devonr^ 

3  destroyed],  which  is  Zoar  [theonaii].     All  these  were  joined  together  inlhe  vale  of  Siddim 

[Aqnila?  valley  of  fields ;  Gesenius:  depressed  land,  Wady ;  Furst :  plain],  which   is    [now]   the   salt   Sea 

4  [sea  of  asphalt.  Dead  sea].     Twelve  jears  they   served  Chedorlaomer  [as  vassals],  and  in  the 

5  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled.  And  in  tlie  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the 
kings  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  the  Rephaims  [giants;  Ewaid:  long-drawn, tali]  in  Ashte- 
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roth  Karnaim  Fhorncd  Aetarte;  from  Astarte-worship,  city  in  Batanaea,  Dent,  i,  4;  Josh.  xiii.  12j,  and  thf 
Zuzims  fSusaer;  Gesenius :  from  the  fertility  of  the  conntry ;  Beptuagint  and  others:  «9>t)  loxvpaj  in  Halt 
[treasures ;  probahly  an  Ammonite  region],  and  the  Emiins  [terrors;  Emaer,  originally  in  the  land  of  Moabj 
in    Shaveh    [plain]    Kiriathaim    [twin  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Num.  xxxii.  37  ;  later  in  Moab,  Jer. 

6  xJriii.  l].       And  the    HoriteS    [dwellers  in  caves]   in   their  Mount  Seir  [rugged;  Gesei.ius:  wooded} 
Furst :  hairy],  untO  El-  [oiik,  terebinth]  Paran  [probably,  cave-region],  which  is  by  the  wildemes;?. 

7  And  they  returned,  and  came  to  En-mishpat  [well  of  Judgment],  which  is  Kadesh  [sanctuary], 

and  smote  all  the  country  [fields]  of  the  Amalekites  [between  Palesti;:e,  Idnmea,  and  Egypt  |, 
aS'l  also  the  Amorites  [mountaineers?]  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar  [ptilm-pnming,  a  city  in  th« 

8  wildemessofJudea;  later,  Engedi,  fountain  of  the  kid].      And    there  went   Out  the    king   of  Sodom, 

and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admali,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiini,  and  thr 
king  of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar;)  and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Sid 

9  dim;    With  Chedorlaomer   the  king  of  Elam,  and  with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and 
Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Elksar;    [wijich]  four  kings  with  five. 

10  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits  [pits  upon  pits] ;  and  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there  [the  warriors]  ;  and  tliey  that  remained  fled  to  the 
mountain.  And  they  [the  victors]  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all 
their  victuals,  and  went  their  way.  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son,  who 
[for  he]  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 

And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped   [fugitives],  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew 

[immigrant];    for    he  [who]    dwelt   in   the    plain    [oak-grove]   of  Mamre  [richness,  streng:th]    tho 

Amorite,  brother  of  Eschol  [vine-branch],  and  brother  of  Aner  [i.  e.  nsj .  ii^p?]  :  and  these 
were  confederate  with  Abram.  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
captive,  he  armed  [led  out  to  war]  his  trained  servants  [initiated,  tried],  born  in  his  own 

15  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he  divided  him- 
self against  them,  he  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them 

unto  Hobah  [hiding-place],  which  is  on  the  left  hand  [northeriy]  of  Damascus  [restless  activity]. 

16  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  hia 
goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  the  people. 

1 7  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him  (after  his  return  from  the  slaughter 
of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  [confederates]),  at  the  valley  of 

18  Sliaveh  [the  plain  northward  of  Jerusalem,  2  Sam.  xviii  is],  which    is  the  king's  dale.      And   [But] 

Melchizedec  [king  of  righteousness]  king  of  Salem  [schalem  =  c'ibu]  brought  forth  bread  anc 

19  wine:  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  [of Ei-Eijon].  And  he  blessed  him, 
and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high   God,   possessor  of  heaven  and  earth 

20  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand. 

21  And  he  [Septuagint:  'A0/>afi ;  compare  Heb.  vii. 4]  gave  him  tithes  of  all.  And  the  king  of 
Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give  me  the  persons  [souls],  and  take  [retain]  the  goods  to 

22  thyself.     And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  the 
2o  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  That  I  [the  form  of  an  oath:  ifl] 

will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet  [the  least],  and  that  I  will  not  take 
'i'n  anything  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich:  Save  only 
that  which  the  young  men  have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which  went  with  me, 
Aner,  Eschol,  and  Mamre:  let  them  take  their  portion. 


U 


'  [Ver.  1.— Lange  renders  ♦his  first  clause  as  independent.  "And  it  came  to  pass  after  day*,  or,  in  the  lapse  ol 
lays."— A.  G.] 

»  [Ver.  1. — Wordsworth  and  Murphy,  lionme,  or  lion-like. — A.  G.] 

»  [Ver.  1. — "  Some  identify  it  ^th  Telassar  ;  others  more  probably  regard  it  as  Larsa,  now  Simkarah,  about  fifteea 
Biiles  southeast  of  Warka.    Rawlin  vn.    Wordsworth,  p.  69.— A.  G.] 

♦  [Ver.  1—"  Rawlinson  compareb  it  with  Kudur-Mapula,  or  Maluk,  whose  name  is  found  on  the  bricks  of  Chalde*, 
and  whose  title  is  Apda  Martu,  Havager  ef  the  West."— Mubpht,  p.  278.— A.  G.] 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  The  Modem  CriticUm. — Knobel  (p.  143)  as- 
gigns  the  Section  (with  eh.  xv.)  to  tho  Jehovistic 
enlargement,  since  the  Elohistic  author  narrates  the 
founding  of  the  theocratic  covenant  elsewhere  (ch. 
xvii).  We  must  carefully  distinguish,  in  a  theologi- 
cal point  of  view,  between  the  permanent  covenant 


of  faith  (ch.  xv.),  and  the  special  and  temporary  cov  • 
en'tnt  of  circumcision  *  (ch.  xvii.),  whicli  rests  upoo 
it  (see  Rom.  iv.).  The  idea  that  the  character  of 
Abram  and  the  narratire  of  Melchizedec  are  drawc 


•  [Temporary,  however,  only  as  to  its  external  form,  and 
the  Bign  or  seal  of  the  covetiaTit  The  covenant  i>  self  i»  itM 
and  permanent. — A.  G.) 
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j«ditionallT  from  interested  motives  of  the  Hebrews, 
«  without  foundation.* 

2.  For  special  literati^re  upon  ch.  xiv.  see  Ksobel, 
p.  134. 

3.  Tht  War-nuUdng  Poteen, — According  to 
Knobel,  wtj  here  agrees  with  Joseph.,  Antiq.  i.  9, 
the  Assyrian  must  be  viewed  as  the  ruling  power, 
which  leads  all  the  individual  attacking  king*,  a.s 
subject  princes  or  monarehs ;  for  there  is  no  trace 
0f  evidence  in  history,  that  the  elsewhere  unimport- 
ant Elvmais  (Sosiane)  has  ever  exercised  a  sort  of 
world-dominion.  Josephns  calls  the  Assyrian  the 
leading  power,  Syncellus  the  Syrian,  which  in  this 
case  is  just  equivalent ;  but  according  to  Ktesias  and 
others,  the  Assyrians  were  the  first  to  establish  a 
world-dominion  (see  p.  142,  ff.).  Keil,  on  the  otiier 
band,  holds  that  the  kingdom  of  Amraphel  of  Shi- 
nar  which  NimrrHi  founded,  had  now  sunken  to  a 
mere  dominion  over  Shinar,  and  that  Elam  now  ex- 
ercised the  hegemony  in  inner  Asia.  The  beginning 
of  the  Assyrian  power  falls  in  a  later  period,  and 
Berosus  speaks  o(  an  earlier  Median  dominion  in 
Babylon,  which  reached  down  to  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs.  (He  refers  to  Niebche's  "History  of 
Assyria,"  p.  271).  There  is  clearly  a  middle  view. 
At  the  date,  ver.  1,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  alliance  of  Eastern  princes ;  but 
the  war  was  waged  especially  in  the  interest  of 
Chedorlaomer  of  Elam.  Amraphel  appears  as  the 
nominal  leader ;  Chedorlaomer  the  victorious  cham- 
pion of  an  Eastern  kingdom,  involved  to  some  extent 
31  decay.  The  Palestinian  kings,  or  kings  of  Sid- 
lim,  opposed  to  them,  are  described  as  previotisly 
rassals  of  Chedorlaomer,  because  the  narrative  here 
treats  of  the  history  of  Siddim,  pre-eminently  of  the 
history  of  Sodom  and  Lot ;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  supposition,  that  the  princes  or  tribes  named  in 
T^ers.  5  and  6,  were  also  at  least  partly  dependents 
of  Chedoriaomer.  For  in  order  to  subject  the  lower 
Jordan  valley,  he  must  have  somewhere  forced  a 
passage  for  himself  into  the  Land.  Keil  :  '*  It  seems 
fiignififrint  that  at  that  time  the  Asiatic  world-power 
had  advanced  to  Canaan,  and  brought  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  into  subjection,  with  the  purpose,  doubt- 
less, to  hold,  with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  way  to 
BgTpt.  We  have,  in  this  history,  an  example  of  the 
later  pressure  of  the  world-power  against  the  king- 
dom of  God  established  in  Canaan ;  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  event*  with  reference  to  the  historical 
aalvatioii,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  kings  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  and  surrounding  region  are  subject  to  the 
worid-power.  Abram,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
home-bom  servants,  slays  the  victor  and  takes  away 
his  spoil — a  prophetic  sign,  that  in  its  contests  with 
the  world-power,  the  seed  of  Abram  shall  not  only 
Dot  be  brought  into  subjection,  but  be  able  to  res- 
ve  those  seeking  its  help. 

4.  Ancient  Damascus,  also,  first  appears  here  in 
the  dim  distance. 


KXEGETICAL  AJfD  CRITICAIi. 

1,  The   Rings    at  TTan— {Vers.   1-3).      "  The 
kings   named  here  never  appear  again."    KeiLf — 

•  I  The  eonnection  of  this  chapter  with  what  precedes  and 
ft.>llo«-3  is  close  and  oatoraL  It  shows  that  Lot's  choice, 
whue  apparently  wise,  was  atte  ded  with  bitter  fruits ;  it 
lays  the  giound,  in  Abram's  conduct,  for  the  promise  and 
transdctions  -f  the  xvth  chapter.  There  would  be  a  aecioiis 
•Teak  in  the  hirtory  were  this  wantine. — A.  3.] 

t  ICkedoHaomur.     Upon  the  bricks  recently  foimd  in 


Shinar  and  Elam  (see  ch.  10).  Ella^-ar,  probabi) 
Artemita,  which  is  called  also  Chalasar,  lying  ic 
Soutliem  As-yria.  (Goiim*)  Nations  is  here  of 
special  significance  (see  translation  of  the  text,  als^ 
upon  ver.  2;  compare  Josh.  x.  3,  6,  23). — AU 
these;  namely,  the  last-named  five  kings. — In  the 
vale  of  Siddim  f  (see  the  text).  "  The  five  named 
cities  described  (Wis.  x.  6)  as  a  isrraxoXis,  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  a  confederacy.  The  four 
first  (connected  together;  also  ch.  x.  19)  perishel 
afterwards  (DeuL  xxix.  22  ;  comp.  Hos.  xL  8). 
On  the  contrary,  Bela,  i.  e.,  Zoar,  was  net  over- 
taken in  the  ruin.  The  most  important  are  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  are  elsewhere  excluaveljr 
named,  even  here.  vers.  10  and  11."  Knobel.  Tlere 
is  no  ground  for  his  conjecture  that  they  were 
not  Canaanites,  drawn  from  a  misimderstanding  of 
ch.  xii.  12,  that  thi^  region  did  not  belong  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Keil  :  "  That  there  weie  five 
kings  of  the  five  cities,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom,  stiD  later, 
every  citv  had  its  kins."J 

2'.  The  War  (versr  4-12).  a.  lu  catise  (ver.  4). 
b.  TTie  course  of  the  Eastern  Kings  in  their  ilareh.^ 
"  They  came,  doubtless,  in  the  usual  way,  through  the 
region  of  the  Euphrates  to  Syria  (Strabo,  xvi.) ;  from 
heie,  as  they  afterwards  directed  their  return  mareh 
to  this  region,  advancing  southwards,  they  attacked 
tho-e  who  had  revolted;  at  first,  namely,  the  Re- 
phaim  in  Bashan,  i.  e.  the  northerly  part  of  the 
coimtry,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Xumb.  xxxii.  39),  then 
the  Ttnaimg,  dwelling  farther  to  the  south,  and  after- 
wards the  still  more  southern  Emims.'^  KnobeL — 
The  Rephaim. — " A  tribe  of  giants  of  gnat  stat- 
ure,  spread  throughout  Peraea;  also  found  westward 
from  Jemsalem,  upon  Mount  Ephraim,  and  in  Phi- 
listia.  They  were  gradually  exterminated  through 
the  Amoiites,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Israelites." 
Keil  holds  that  they  were  of  Semitic  origin  (p.  140). 
Ashteroth  Kamaim,  or  simply  Ashteroth,  a  chief 
city  of  Bashan,  the  residence  of  Og,  the  king  (Dent. 
i.  4).  The  details  may  be  found  in  Keil  and  Knobel. § 
— Znsims  (an  Ammonitish  province),  probably  the 
same  with  Zamsumn)im.«  (Deut.  iL  20.) — Hcun. 
Identified  (Deut  iii.  11)  with  Rabliah  of  the  Ammon* 
iies  (niins  of  Ammon). — Emims,  terrors.  The 
older  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  of  Moab,  like  the 
Zuams,  included  with  the  Rephaim. — ^Kiijathainu 
Incorrectly  located  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  the 
ruins  el  Toym,  or  el  tueme. — The  Hotites.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  Edomites. 
They  drove  the  Horires  to  Elath,  upon  the  ea.st  side 
of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.     The  moimt  Seir  be- 


Chaldea  there  ooems  the  name  of  a  Idng — Kwlui  nuiimla-' 
which  Bawlinaon  thinks  may  be  the  same,  e<pociaI1y  sinM 
he  is  fnither  distingiiisbed  as  the  BsTc^ir  of  Ike  ffetL 
Jacobcs,  p.  S47.— A.  G.l 

♦  (Debtasch  sn^rests  perhaps  an  earlier  name  fix 
"Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  Comp.  Josh.  xii.  23;  Jadg. 
rr.  i ;  anil  laa.  viiL  23.— A.  G.) 

t  [Which  is  the  Salt  sea,  i.  e.,  into  which  this  vallev  WH 
dianged  in  the  OTerthrt)w  of  the  cities  (lix.  24>  KjoZi,  p^ 
139. — A.  G.) 

I  [The  five  kings  belonged  probably  to  the  Cunflv  nt 
Ham,  wfaidi  had  pnMtedits  way  northward,  but  had  baea 
here  dwAed  and  held  under  the  sway  of  the  Shemitic  king 
tor  twelve  years,  but  had  now  revolted.  Wordswosth,  p. 
69.— A.  G.]  "^ 

$  [Hitter  finds  it  in  the  Tell  AshaiY-h.  J.  G.  WetsWE 
identifies  it  with  Bosra,  for  which  he  tmres  the  centtnl  poA 
tion  of  this  city  in  Persa,  ard  the  similarity  of  the  namet 
Bostra  and  n^nw>2.  "Portei  engrosts  'Afiiuh,  cigiil 
miles  from  Bona,  as  the  Samaritan  version  ^sa*  'ATttmuf 
tar  'Ashtaroth."    A.  G  ' 
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twcen  the  Red  and  Dead  seas.* — Ver.  8.  They  now 
turned  from  the  south  to  the  north  (see  Eeil,  p.  141 ). 
i'^e  victory  of  the  Amalekites  was  gained  in  what 
w.js  later  the  southern  territory  of  the  Hebrews. 
Keil  and  Hengstenberg  hold  that  it  is  not  the  Ama- 
lekites  themselves,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
which  later  belonged  to  the  Amalekites.  It  says, 
indeed,  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  f  and  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12,  16)  Amalek  descended  from  Esau.  But 
then  we  should  expect  some  account  of  that  original 
people.  And  the  Amalekitish  descendants  of  Esau 
may  have  mingled  with  the  earlier  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  poople,  as  the  Ishmaclites  with  the  ear- 
lier inhabitants  of  Arabia.  Lastly,  even  the  Amor- 
ites,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were 
involved  in  the  slaughter.  Knobel  denies  that 
Hazezon-tamar  can  be  identified  with  Ecgedi,  for 
which,  however,  2  Chroii.  xx.  2,  bears  its  testimony. 
A  rapid  march  made  it  possible  that  these  tribes 
filiould  be  attacked  and  overcome  one  by  one.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  had  all  been  tributary.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Siddim 
had  time  to  arm  themselves,  c.  The  Battle  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim.  The  five  feeble  kings  of  the  penta- 
polis  could  not  i-esist  the  four  mightier  kings. — And 
they  fell  there.  The  valley,  we  are  told,  was  lull 
of  pits  of  bitumen,  or  asphalt.  This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  the  mass  of  asphalt  in  the  Dead  Sea.  For 
these  masses  of  asphalt,  see  the  condensed  notices  in 
Knobel,  p.  136.  :|:  This  remark,  however,  does  not 
explain  why  the  five  kings  were  defeated,  but  why 
they  found  the  flight  through  that  region  so  destruc- 
tive. They  fell  here,  partly  hindered  by  the  pits, 
partly  plunging  into  them  ;  only  a  few  escaped  into 
the  mountains  of  iloab.  The  obvious  sense  appears 
to  be,  that  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
themselves  slain.  Knobel  thinks  the  troops  or  forces 
arc  intended,  and  holds  it  aa  certain  that  the  king 
of  Sodom  escaped  (ver.  17).  But  it  may  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  government  who  is  here  mentioned. 
Whatever  of  spoil,  in  goods  or  men,  was  found  by 
the  conquerors  in  the  city,  was  taken  away ;  and, 
what  is  the  main  thing  in  the  narrative,  Lot  with 
them.  It  is  most  significant :  for  he  dwelt  in 
Sodom.  § 

3.  Abram's  March  and  Victory  (vers.  13-16). — 
One  that  had  escaped.  The  article  marks  the 
race  or  lineage.  A  fugitive  who  sought  Abram  in 
Hebron,  must  doubtless  have  stood  in  close  relations 
with  Lot. — Abram  the  Hebrew,  the  immigrant.  J 
Abram,  as  Lot  also,  was  viewed  by  the  escaped,  who 
was  bom  in  the  land,  as  an  immigi'ant,  and  because 
Lot  the  Hebrew  was  a  captive,  he  sought  Abram  the 
Hebrew.  The  Amorite  Mamre,  and  his  two  brothers, 
were  named  as  confederates  with  Abram,  because 

♦  [El  Param,  terebinth,  or  rather  wood  of  Paran,  la  with- 
out doubt  the  later  Klath,  at  the  head  of  the  Ailanitic  gulf; 
the  present  Akaba.    Keil,  p.  141. — A.  G.l 

*  [Kadcsh,  probably  at  Ain-el  Waibeh;  though  Keil 
tnd  Wordsworth  fevor  the  location  at  Ain  Kades,  in  the 
east  of  the  hiehest  part  of  Jobel  Halal,  about  fire  hours 
E.S.E.  from  Morianhi.— A.  O.] 

t  [Also  EoBiNsoN's  "Researches,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-230.— 
A.  O.l 

§  [The  passage  is  so  constructed  in  the  Hebrew  as  to 
bring  out  this  significance.  And  they  took  Lot,  and  his 
^ods,  Abram's  brother's  son,  and  departed ;  and  (for)  ha 
was  dwelling  in  Sodom. — A.  G.] 

I  [The  one  from  the  other  side,  who  has  come  across  the 
nver.  But  Murphy  urges  in  favor  of  taking  Hebrew  as  a 
patronymic;  "that  every  other  tribe  in  the  country  had 
origlnallv  migrated  across  the  Euphrates,  and  that  the  word 
here  distinguishes  Abram  as  the  Hebrew,  just  as  his  confi-d- 
vate,  Ifamre,  is  distinguished  as  the  Amorite." — A.  Q,] 


they  assisted  him  now  in  the  war  (ver.  24).  Th«^> 
confederation  shows  his  overwhelming  influence.— 
Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  a  captive.  Thi 
expression  is  significant.  Instantly  he  arms  h'„ 
trained,*  i.  e.,  his  proved  servants,  and  practised  is 
the  use  of  arms ;  especially  those  bom  in  his  own 
house.  "That  the  patriarchs  carried  weapons  it 
clear  from  Chs.  xxxiv.  25 ;  xlix.  5."  Knobel. — Unto 
Dan.  Keil  shows  that  the  Dan  alluded  to  cannot  b« 
the  (Laish)  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  29)  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  since  it  does  not 
lie  upon  either  of  the  ways  leading  from  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  to  Damascus ;  but  Dan  in  Gilead  (Dent, 
xxxiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  In  Dan,  Abram  di\'ide8 
his  little  army  into  bands,  and  falls  upon  the  enemy 
from  different  quarters  by  night,  and  pursues  him 
unto  Hobah,  "probably  preserved  in  the  village 
Hoba,  which  Troilo  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
northerly  from  Damascus."  Keil.  Tlie  Hebrews  de- 
fined the  quarters  of  the  heavens  with  their  faces 
to  the  East ;  hence  the  left  hand  is  northward. 
Victorious,  he  brought  back  the  whole  spoil  of  the 
enemy,  both  in  men  and  goods. — And  also  Lot  hie 
brother. 

4.  Abrani's  Triumphant  Return  (vers.  17-24) 
The  kings  who  welcome  him. — At  the  valley  of 
Shaveh,  i.  e.  the  (later)  king's  dale.  The  valley 
prol)ably  takes  its  name  from  this  event.  Absalom 
erected  his  pillar  here,  2  Sam.  xviii.  18  (afterwards 
remodelled  in  the  Greek  style).  According  to  Jo- 
SEP}ius,  Antiq.  vii.  In,  3,  it  lay  about  two  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  Melchizedec  went  northwards  to 
meet  him,  thus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kidron 
(see  Dictionaries).  Melchizedec  appears  to  have 
anticipated  the  king  of  Sodom  ;  at  all  events  he  has 
the  precedence.  Under  his  royal  city,  Salem,  we 
must  understand  Jerusalem  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  3),  and  not 
the  distant  Salim  in  whose  vicinity  John  baptized 
(John  iii.  23).  Comp.  Keil,  p.  143.  In  favor  of 
Jerusalem  (11''  =  "I17,  founding,  or  W*"^,  posses- 
sion; the  name  DblS""!"^  is  either  the  founding  or 
the  possession  of  peace ;  the  first  is  preferable,)  are 
JosEPHUS :  ArUiq.  L  10,  2 ;  the  Targums,  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,  etc.,  Knobel,  DeUtzsch,  and  Keil ; 
Krahmer,  Ewald :  "  History  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  410,"  ar« 
in  favor  of  the  Salim  of  Jerome.  That  at  the  tim" 
of  Jerome,  the  palace  of  Melchizedec  was  usually 
pointed  out  in  the  ruins  of  Salumias,  lying  about 
eight  Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  of  which  Rob 
inson  and  Smith  found  no  trace,  proves  nothing 
Salumias  lay  too  far  to  the  north,  for  the  statemen* 
in  the  narrative.  Melchizedec  (king  of  righteous- 
ness— the  language  of  the  Canaanitea  was  Hebraic) 
is  described  as  a  priest  of  El  Eljon.  According  to 
SanchQniaton  (Ecsebijs:  Prap.'i.  10),  the  PhoenU 
cians  called  God  'EXtorr,  and  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
in  Plautus  Poenultca,  names  the  gods  and  goddesses 
Elonim  or  Elonoth;  but  the  term  here  used  is  differ- 
ent, and  its  signification  ia  monotheistic,  "  not  God 
as  the  highest  among  many,  but  in  a  monotheistic 
sense,  the  one  most  high  God."  (Delitzsch).  He 
brings  from  his  city  bread  and  wine  to  refresh  Abram 
and  his  followers.  "The  papists  explun  it  with  ref 
erence  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  but  the  reference 
is  fatal  to  their  own  case,  since  Melchizedec  gave 

•  [These  tried,  proved,  thus  trained  servants,  were  bort 
in  his  house,  Prov.  xxii.  6.  "  Abram  had  trained  them  iu 
spiritual  things  in  the  service  of  God,  as  well  as  in  fidelity 
to  himself;  see  cha{,  xviii.  \%  and  xxiv.  IT -49."  WoRi* 
WOBTB,  p.  71. — ^A.  G.J 
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the  wine  also.  He  brought  forth,  not  he  brought 
before  God."  Schroder.  Melchizodec's  prayer  for 
prosperitj  and  blessing  is  translated  by  Delitzsch 
rhythmically  as  a  double  blessing.*  The  term  nip 
denotes  the  ruler,  but  may  also  be  used  to  denote 
the  creator  and  possessor. — And  he  gave  him 
tithes.  As  Melchizedec  was  a  priest  of  the  true 
God,  the  gift  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  was  a  sanctifi- 
catiou  of  the  war  and  victory,  as  in  the  later  history 
of  Israel  the  tithe  belonged  to  the  priest  (Lev.  xxviL 
80),  and  the  payment  of  the  gift  of  consecration,  out 
of  the  spoils  of  war,  to  the  priestly  tribe,  was  se- 
cured by  law  (Numb.  xxxi.  28  ff. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  11 ; 
1  Chron.  xivL  27).  Compare  Heb.  vii.  4. — The  king 
of  Sodom  does  not  speak  in  a  formal,  solemn  way, 
but  with  obvious  prudence,  encouraged  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  Abram,  to  whom,  by  the  laws  of  war,  the 
captives  belonged  as  slaves — Qive  me  the  per- 
sons (souls).  Tlien  follows  the  noble  declaration  of 
Abram,  which  is  both  a  recognition  of  the  God  of 
Melchizedec,  or  of  the  communiiy  of  faith,  between 
Abi-am  and  Melchizedec,  since  it  joins  together  the 
names  Jehovah  and  £1  Eljon,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  noble  exprv ssion  of  his  unselfishness.  He  would 
not  retain  anything  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet, 
L  e.,  not  the  least  thing,  so  that  the  king  of  Sodom 
could  never  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich.  As  he 
declares  kin  intimate  communion  with  Melchizedec, 
and  introduces  it  into  the  very  forms  of  expression 
of  his  religion,  so  he  utterly  refuses  ani/  community 
of  goods  with  the  king  of  Sodom.  He  reserves  only 
what  his  servants  had  already  consumed  in  the  neces- 
sities of  war,  and  that  part  of  the  spoil  which  fell  to 
his  three  confederates,  Aner,  Eschol,  and  Mamre 
(Numb.  xxxL  26  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  26). 


DOCrrRUTAI*  AST)  ETHICAI.. 

1.  The  first  well-defined  appearance  of  war  in 
Its  different  aspects.  A  war  of  the  world  against 
the  world — the  kmgs — the  alliances — the  conquerori 
— the  rulers  and  their  revolted  va-ssals — the  promi- 
nent leader  (Chedorlaomer) — the  attack — the  victory 
and  defeat — the  plunder,  and  service  of  captives — 
of  the  hard  destiny  of  those  who  dwelt  quietly  in 
the  land  (Lot)— of  the  wide-spread  terror,  and  the 
rebuke  of  that  terror,  before  the  true  heroism  with 
which  the  true  hero  of  faith  opposes  a  defensive 
and  necessary  war,  to  the  attacks  of  the  confident 
and  haughty  prince.  The  childicn  of  God  find 
themselves  unexpectedly  involved  in  the  wars  of  tlie 
world,  as  the  history  of  Abram,  Lot,  and  Melchizedec 
proves.  The  destructive  natui-e  of  war,  so  far  as  it  is 
tlie  fruit  of  human  passions,  and  the  providential 
overruling  of  it  unto  salvation. 

2.  The  fearful  overthrow  of  the  Sodomite  pentap- 
olis  in  the  vale  of  Siddira,  and  the  wonderful  rescue 
oy  Abram  the  man  of  faith,  wrought  no  repentance 
ui  the  people  of  that  valley,  although  tliey  were  al- 
ready weakened  and  enervated  by  their  luxury,  nor 
•▼en  any  gratitude  towards  Lot,  for  whose  sjke  they 
were  rescued  (ch.  xix.  9).     Hence  the  lost  battle,  and 


•  "  OeVnedeit  sci  Abram  Gott,  dem  Allerhabenen, 
Bern  Erschaffer  Himmels  und  der  Erde 
Tnd  gebenedeit  sei  Gotl,  der  Allerhabcne 
l>er  gelie&rt  delne  Dr&nger  in  deine  Hand." 

[JCeil  a.jo  refeis  to  the  poetical  forms  Tt^*^3  and  *i3iS 
4.  O.J  I    T  ,  (.  .  ■ 


the  terrors  of  war  in  the  vale  of  £  iddim,  became  • 
portent  and  sign  of  their  later  oveitlirow. 

3.  In  the  misfortunes  which  came  upon  him,  Lo4 
must  suffer  the  retribution  for  his  misdeeds  towardi 
Abram.  But  Abram  rewards  his  ingratitude  with 
self-sacrificing  magnanimity. 

4.  The  terrors  of  war  in  its  desolating  and  para- 
lyzing power.  How  it  may  be  interrupted,  and  w 
usually  checked  and  brought  to  an  end,  through  the 
heroic  faith  and  courage  of  some  single  hero,  or  it 
may  be,  band  of  heroes. 

5.  Abram,  the  man  of  peace  of  the  previona 
chapter,  the  yielding  child  of  peace,  is  in-stantly 
ciianged  into  a  lion  when  the  report  comes  to  him, 
that  Lot,  his  brother,  is  a  captive.  One  citizen  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  so  great  importance  in  hia 
esteem,  that  he  will  attack  a  whole  victorious  army 
with  his  little  band,  and  venture  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  his  servants  upon  the  issue.  Thus  etiter 
in  opposition  to  the  gloomy  heroism  of  the  earth  in 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  followers,  the  light  and  cheer- 
ful heroism  of  heaven,  to  the  war  for  oppression  and 
bondage  in  its  dark  form,  the  light  form  and  aspect 
of  the  war  of  salvation  and  liberty,  to  the  power  of 
godlessness,  inhumanity,  and  desperation,  in  imion 
with  demoniac  powers,  the  power  of  faith,  and  love, 
and  hope,  in  covenant  with  Jehovah. 

6.  It  did  not  enter  the  thought  of  Abram,  that 
the  princes  against  whom  he  went  out  to  war  were 
for  the  most  part  descendants  of  Shem,  and  indeed 
the  people  of  his  former  home,  and  that  those  whom 
he  rescued,  and  with  whom  he  connects  himself,  are 
the  descendants  of  Ham.  The  motive  for  the  war 
was  to  save  Lot,*  and  the  alliance  for  the  right, 
against  the  alliance  for  wrong,  was  decisive  for  him. 
The  love  to  his  brother,  the  Hebrew,  has  special 
power.  Brotherly  love.  Every  Hebrew,  in  the  best 
and  highest  sense,  must  help  others  as  his  brethren. 
But  in  "  the  Hebrew  "  here  the  important  thing  is, 
that  he  '*  comes  from  across  the  river,"  not  as  De- 
litzsch  holds,  that  he  is  descended  from  Heber. 

7.  ADrani  has  not  only,  in  his  faith,  a  iieroism 
and  seif-sacrifice  which  overcomes  the  world,  he  has 
also  the  lieroic  strength  and  spirit.  His  servants 
are  men  trained  to  arms.  He  knew  that,  in  an  evil 
world,  one  needs  defence  and  weapons,  and  must  be 
armed.  In  his  war  with  the  world,  he  does  not  de- 
spise an  honorable  alliance  with  those  who,  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  may  have  different  ways  of 
thinking  from  himself  Indeed,  he  acts  througliout 
in  the  true  hero-spirit.  The  rapid,  instantaneous 
onset,  the  well-ordered  and  irresistible  charge,  the 
outmarching  and  flanking  of  the  enemy,  the  tailing 
upon  him  by  night,  the  fierce  pursuit  to  the  very 
utmost,  to  the  completed  result,  these  are  the  orig- 
inal, fundamental  laws  of  all  intelligent  warfare. 
And  U  doet  not  admit  of  quettion^  that  Cro/moeU 


•  ["Bnt  his  march  and  victory  have  another  and  » 
higher  reference  in  the  object  of  the  history.  Even  her« 
it  IS  not  to  glorify  Abram,  but  rather  the  wonderful  prov- 
idence of  God  over  his  chosen,  through  which  all  her* 
enters  in  immediate  connection  with  the  divine  plan 
Abram  i-«  the  desijmated  possessor  of  the  land  ;  it  is  hii 
concern,  therefore,  to  gnard  the  !and  from  all  aasaoits,  and 
to  avenge  its  iuiuries ;  it  is  the  part  of  God.  who  has  desig. 
nited  him  to  this  e-  d,  to  give  him  the  victorv."  Ki'&TS : 
"  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,"  p.  171.— A.  G.f 

[His  title  to  the  I:ind  involves  him  in  the  war.  He  must 
defend  that  which  has  been  given  to  him.  "  He  is  no  soone* 
confirmed  in  his  title,  than  the  land  is  invaded  by  a  confed- 
eracy of  hostile  kings.  Thus  the  kined^im  of  God  is  n« 
sooner  set  up  anywhere,  tl  an  there  is  a  rallying  of  tb* 
world  kingdoms  againat  iL"   Jacobus,  p.  3^^.-  A.  O  I 
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learned  these  fundamenicU  principles  of  war/are 
from  Ahram  and  otlier  Old  Testament  heroes,  and 
Jt  is  probable  that  Napoleon,  in  these,  as  in  many 
other  points,  was  an  imitator  of  Cromwell ;  as  it  is 
rertaia  that  Gneisenau  and  Blucher  have  learned 
from  the  method  of  Napoleon.  In  the  spirit  of 
prajer  Cromwell,  the  invincible,  was  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  him  (Napoleon) ;  the  heroes  of  the  times 
when  freedom  triumphs  place  victoriously  the  joyful 
longing  for  deliverance  of  the  people  over  against 
the  demoniac  lust  of  conquest  of  the  murderers  of 
the  people. 

8.  Abram  is  assured  of  the  good-will  and  help 
of  Jehovah  through  the  Spirit  of  God  inspiring  him 
with  believing  and  sacrificing  courage ;  and  therefore 
joins  his  might,  in  the  feeling  of  his  individual  weak- 
ness, with  omnipotence,  and  makes  himself  and  his 
forces,  to  whom  he  communicates  his  own  spirit, 
invincible  against  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  whose 
power,  as  demoniiic  and  magical,  cannot  stand  before 
the  terrors  of  God,  but  passes  at  once  from  haughty 
confidence  to  trembling  and  despair.  The  germ-like 
oriental  world-power  surges  and  breaks  itself  upon 
the  heroic  heart  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  as  all 
the  succeeding  forms  of  the  world-power,  must  break 
into  pieces  upon  the  believing  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  for  this  reason,  because,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  world's  history,  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  and  of  hell  broke  and  went  to  pieces  against 
the  divine  stability  of  the  heart  of  Christ. 

9.  In  warfare,  as  in  all  the  forms  of  civilization 
and  life,  in  political  government,  in  poetry,  the 
Hebrew  principle  is  dynamic,  living,  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  world,  especially  of  the  Greek  and 
Romish  civilization,  is  lifeless,  formal,  or  technical. 
Here  the  living  fountain  of  original,  direct  divine  in- 
spiration is  prominent,  wliile  the  ordinary  cosmical 
forming  principles  are  throughout  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  But  the  dynamic  principle  is  also  the  prin- 
ciple of  regeneration  for  the  technical  and  artistic 
system — even  for  science  itself.  Thus,  in  our  his- 
tory also,  the  technical  is  sufficiently  apparent.*  "  It 
is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  corresponding  to  this 
original  mode  of  warfare,  the  almost  exclusive  order 
of  battle  in  later  times,  is  the  division  of  the  army 
into  three  parts,  that  the  enemy  may  be  attacked  in  the 
centre  and  upon  both  flanks  at  the  same  time(Judg. 
vii.  16 ;  1  Sara.  xi.  11 ;  1  Mace.  v.  33)"    Schroder. 

10.  Melcliizedec  as  pnest  and  king  in  one  per- 
son, without  genealogy  in  his  priesthood,  which  he 
executed  for  his  people  by  virtue  of  a  sovereign  in- 
dividual call,  is  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  repre- 
eented  as  such,  Ps.  ex.  4,  but  especially  in  the  F.pistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (eh.  v.  6 ;  ch.  vii.  17).  Yrom  the 
circumstance  that  Melchizedec  was  not  a  worshipper 
of  the  Canaanitish  Baal,  but  was  a  monotheist,  or  as 
Knobel  thinks,  a  worshipper  of  the  Semitic  principal 
deity,  El,  Knobel  concludes  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Semitic  tribe,  Lud,  to  which  also  the  trioes  at  wur 
belonged.  The  supposition  of  a  Semitic  chief  deity 
is  in  an  erroneous  manner  transferred  from  the  re- 
lations of  a  later  time,  to  the  times  of  the  primitive 
religion.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion, that  in  it  throughout  Heathenism  and  Mono- 


•  f"The  things  of  chief  import,ince  here  are  Abram's 
feith  and  the  help  of  God  ;  but  we  should  not  overlook,  that 
his  foroc  may  have  reached  a  thousand  men,  including  his 
eoiifeil crates,  and  further,  the  effect  of  the  security  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  sudden  tenor,  thd  darknosa  of  the  nistht, 
their  co. fusion  among  themselves,  a;.d  the  strategic  skill 
«f  Abram  "    Kobtz,  p.  170. — A.  G.] 


theism  cleave  together  and  go  asunder.  Melchize 
dec  might,  therefore,  well  belong  to  the  Hamitit 
race.*  He  is  not  a  Christ  of  the  heavenly  world,  at 
perhaps  the  Gnostics  would  make  hiu,  nor  Shem,  noi 
Enoch,  as  the  Rabbins  and  the  Church  fathers  have 
thought;  he  is  a  type  of  Christ,  because  he  is  king 
and  priest  at  the  same  time,  because  his  priesthood 
rests  upon  his  individual  personality  {kira-rttp,  etc., 
Heb.  vii.  3),  and  because  Abram,  the  ancestor  of  tbi 
Levitical  priesthood,  gave  tithes  to  him.  He  is  not 
*'  perhaps  the  last  witness  and  confessor  of  the  prim- 
itive revelation  out  of  the  night  of  heathenism,"  for 
that  is  the  splendor  of  an  evening  sky  which  reaches 
through  all  time ;  but  he  is  tlie  last  representative 
of  the  period  of  ihe  primitive  religion,  and  therefore 
he  blesses  Abram  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  in  which 
the  Baptist  must  ba[)tize  Christ  the  Lord,  in  Jordan. 
He,  in  his  way,  stands  as  the  last  of  the  first  world- 
period;  Abram  is  one  who  belongs  to  the  future.f 
and  therefore  he  blesses  Abram,  and  Abram  doeu 
him  homage.  That  he  is  Melcliizedec,  is  in  the  firet 
place  significant  ("  it  maybe  concluded  from  Josh, 
X.  1,  3,  where  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Adoni- 
Zedek,  i.  e.,  lord  of  righteousness,  is  mentioned,  that 
this  was  a  standing  name  of  the  old  kings  of  Sa- 
lem." Keil) ;  then,  the  name  of  his  residence,  Salem ; 
further,  that  he  is  priest  and  king  at  the  same 
time  ("in  the  old  Phoenician  custom."  Delitzsch); 
finally,  that  he  represents  no  legal  and  genealogical 
priesthood,  but  shines  singly  and  alone  as  a  clear, 
bright  star,  in  the  night  of  Canaan  :  all  these  consti- 
tute him  a  mysterious,  renowned  type  of  Christ  (see 
Delitzsch,  p.  363 ;  Keil,  p.  144  ;  Auberlen  upon 
"Melchizedec,"  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1857, 
p.  153).  X  As  he  is  the  priest  of  El  Eljon,  that  can 
only  mean,  that  he  intercedes  for  his  people  before 
the  most  high  God  with  prayer  and  sacrifice,  that 
he  sought  either  to  lead  back  the  Jebusites  at  Sa- 
lem to  a  living  monotheism,  or  to  preserve  them  in  it. 


•  [The  name,  however,  is  Semitic.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  a  Semitic  chieftain,  having  his  royal  seat  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  locality,  as  evei-ything  eli*e  in  connection  with 
tins  person,  so  briefly  referred  to  here,  and  then  dismissed, 
is  important.  This  is  clear  from  the  use  which  is  made  of 
this  history  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal type  of  Christ :  1.  As  he  was  both  priest  and  king; 

2.  as  king  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  3.  as  he  was  con- 
structively, so  far  as  the  history  goes,  without  father  and 
w  thout  mother ;  4.  as  he  held  his  priesthood  probably  by  a 
special  divine  warrant.  He  acts  as  a  priest :  1.  In  brmgmg 
the  bread  and  wine,  here  probably  connected  with  a  sacrifice 
and  sacramental,  refreshing  this  weiiried  warrior  of  the  faith, 
and  welcoming  him  to  the  communion  of  saints  ;  2.  in  bless- 
ing Abram— which  is  here  the  solemn,  priestly  benediction; 

3.  in  receiving  tithes  from  Abram— through  which  Abrani 
recognizes  his  typical  superiority — and  in  which  the  whole 
Levitical  prict^thood,  yet  in  the  "loins  of  Abram,  recognizes 
the  superiority  of  that  Priesthood  of  wliich  he  wiis  the  type. 
It  thus  becomes  evident,  as  the  Apostle  shows,  that  the  Le- 
vitical priesthood,  and  the  whole  Mosaic  institution,  wer« 
intermediate  and  timporary,  and  pointed  to  the  higher 
Priest  to  come — who  is  both  Priest  and  King,  and  who 
holds  his  priesthood  not  by  descent,  but  by  the  express  ap* 
pointmcnt  and  oath  of  God. — A.  G.] 

t  Qcrniiin,  Ein  Weidender. 

t  [See  also  Kurtz  :  "  History  of  the  Old  Tovenant,"  pp. 
173-176,  whose  remarks  here  arc  vei-y  siiggojitive,  and  Ja- 
COBCS  :  "  Notes,"  pp.  256-260.— A.  G.] 

["  Melchizedec  bi-ouirhl  forth  bread  and  wine  as  the  pTie<< 
of  the  mos-t  high  God.  There  seems  to  be  an  iut  mi.tioB 
that  this  was  a  priestly  act.  and  accordiigly  the  crowning 
part  of  a  sacred  feast.  It  was  probably  connected  with  th» 
offering  of  a  sacrifice.  This  view  of  his  acts  is  confirmed  \ij 
the  blessing  which  he  proroiinoes  as  the  prie.-t  of  the  musi 
high  God."     MuRPHT,  p  288,  289.— A  G.J 

(Melchizedec  stands  as  the  personal  type  of  Christ,  and 
at  the  s-ime  time  in  his  acts  and  relations  here,  seencis  t« 
typify  what  Christ,  as  our  Piiest,  is  evsr  doing  foi  his  p«a> 
pie. -A.  G.l 
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11.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  that 
Abrara  honors  Melchizedec  with  the  tiihea,*  and 
th.it  he  introduces  El  Eljon,  in  the  oath,  or  the  reli- 
gioca  expression  of  it,  while  he  will  not  take  from 
the  king  of  Sodom  anything  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe- 
btohet.  (Kkobkl:  '"Abraham  is  perhaps  sensitive," 
etc.)  This  is  the  position  of  the  religion  ol  fiith  to 
the  world  both  in  its  godly  and  ungodly  aspects,  the 
whole  connection  and  concern  ot  faith  in  the  forms 
of  its  higher  culture,  the  entire  strength  of  its  repel- 
ling attitude  and  tendency  towards  its  ungodly  nature. 

12.  "  If  it  is  ct'rtain  that  the  repetition  by  Mel- 
chizfKlec  of  the  familiar  title  of  God  which  he  uses 
was  intended,  then  the  name  Je/iovah,  which  Abram 
adds  to  this  title,  and  which,  indeed,  he  places  in  the 
greatest  prominence,  is  not  without  a  purpose.  It 
must  serve  the  purpose  to  announce  that  Abram,  in 
the  common  foundation  on  which  they  stand,  has  still 
more  than  Melchizedec.  Melchizedec,  in  the  most 
high  God,  recognizes  the  Lord  of  heaven  >ind  earth, 
but  not  Jehovah"  Hengstenberg.  This  agrees 
with  the  idea  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  cove- 
nant. In  the  measure  of  this  faith,  a  new  period 
of  religion  begins  with  Abram.  God,  as  the  Mod 
Hijh,\  does  not  designate  the  Highest  in  distinction 
from  lower  gods,  but  in  his  exaltation  above  all  the 
symbols  of  his  being,  which  the  heathen  b^an  to 
reverence  as  gods;  thus  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
polytheism,  and  also  to  pantheism  and  dualism,  the 
true  expression  of  the  primitive  religion.  Hofmann 
finds  here  again  an  intimation  of  the  ascension  of 
God  from  the  earth  before  the  flood.  We  have  al- 
luded to  this  in  the  previous  part  of  this  work. 

1 3.  The  oath  of  Abram  is  the  firet  example  of  an 
oath  with  the  uplifted  hand,  in  solemn  appeal  to  God. 
But  Abram  swears  in  his  own  method,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  devout,  cuntumary  mode  of  Mel- 
chizedec. For  other  examples,  see  chaps,  ixi.  2;l ; 
xxvL  28,  etc. 

14.  In  the  elevated  character  of  Abram,  it  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice  and  praise,  that  with  his 
entire  renunciation  of  any  advantage  to  himself,  he 
preserves  the  rights  of  his  confederates,  Mamre,  etc, 
according  to  both  usage  and  equity. 

15.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  one  chapter  shows 
OS  how  the  father  of  beUevera  enters  into  these  va- 


*  "  The  brinffinar  of  the  tithes  was  an  actual  recognition 
of  the  priestly  dignity  of  Melchizedec.  For,  in  general 
nsage,  the  tenth  is  the  sacred  portion,  which  belongs  to  God, 
and  to  his  representatives."  Bauvoartbn,  p.  182  ;  Babb  : 
Si/mbolik  L  p.  179— A.  G. 

(".\brani,  the  blessed  of  Jehovah,  and  the  mediator  of 
blesiings  for  all  the  people,  allows  himself  to  be  blessed  by 
this  roya'i  priest,  who  stands  beyond  the  !i  e  ani  circlt-  of 
the  promise,  Abram,  the  aneu^tor  of  Israel,  of  Aaron,  and 
Levi,  of  thr  peoj'le  and  the  priesthood  of  the  law,  allows 
himself  to  l)e  blesso-l  by  this  royal  priest,  who  shows  not  tie 
through  lescent  or  the  law.  And  no!  only  so  ;  Abram,  in 
whom  wa«  the  priestly  race  which  should  receive  the  tithes, 
^ve  to  this  royal  pnest  the  tithes  of  all  the  spoil.  There 
IS,  therefore,  an  extra-legal,  royal  priesthood,  and  priertly 
k n^dom,  which  this  hL<tory  typical"y  prophesies  to  whom 
even  Abram  and  his  seed  should  bow,  to  whom  even  the 
Levitical  priesthood  should  render  homage  ;  for,  just  where 
Altam  stands  in  incnmp  irably  the  most  sinking  tvpical 
charact-e:,  there  Melchizedec  enters  and  towers  al>ove"  him. 
Melchizedec  i«  t'^e  seating  sun  of  the  primitive  revelation, 
which  sheds  its  last  rays  upon  the  patriarchs,  from  whom 
the  tiuc  1-ght  of  the  world  is  to  aiise.  The  sun  sets,  that 
when  thi  preparatory  time  of  the  p:itriarchs,  the  prepara- 
tory tan}  of  Israel,  have  passed  aw  ly,  it  m  .v  ri-e  again  i:i 
Jesus  Chrii»t,  the  a;  titype."   Delitzsch.— A.  6.] 

t  ["  rh«re  is  here  no  indistinct  allusion  to  the  creation 
0f  •  heaven  a  d  eartli '  mentioned  in  the  opening  of  the 
bo:'k  of  G  )d.  This  is  a  manifest  ide  titication  of  the  God 
tf  Melch'.&^-iec  with  the  one  crvator  and  upholder  of  all 
Uuugs."  McRfBT,  p.  289.— A.  G.] 


ried  forms  of  life,  of  war,  cf  union  w.th  those  wbc 
differed  from  himself  in  their  modes  of  thought,  o* 
tithes,  and  of  the  oaih,  as  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  demanded.  He  uses  the  oath  with  the  king 
of  Sodom,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  appears  to  have 
doubted  his  unselfishness  and  magnanimity. 

16.  We  have  here,  also,  ttie  first  stratagem,  tht 
first  celebration  of  victory,  and  the  first  priest. 

17.  The  fiist  conflict  of  the  hosts  of  faith  with 
the  first  appearance  of  the  world-power.  The  his- 
torical example  of  the  Maccabees,  Waldenses,  ttc. 


HOMILETICAI.  AST)  PRACTICAIh 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  portions. — Texta 
for  sermons  on  war,  victory,  deliverances,  public 
calls,  and  demands  to  duty,  and  upon  the  oath.  etc. 
War  in  a  threefold  form :  1.  War  of  violence ;  2.  war 
of  a  faint-hearted  defence;  3.  the  rescuing  war  of 
divine  inspiration. — Alliances  in  a  threefold  form 
1.  Alliance  for  robbery;  2.  the  faint-hearted  alii 
ance  for  defence ;  3.  alliance  for  life  and  death.  — 
Abram  as  a  warlike  prince. — Love  of  our  brother  as 
a  motive  in  war. — Abiam's  war  and  victory. — Cele- 
bration of  Abram's  victory. — Melchizedec  as  a  tvpe 
of  Chiist — Christ  also  does  not  enter  into  worldly 
wai^,  but  he  refreshes  pious  heroes  with  bread  and 
wine. — Bread  and  wine  the  refreshment  of  the  king 
of  peace,  for  those  who  contend  for  God. — To  every 
one  his  own,  particularly  to  faithful  confederates. 

Stark*:  This  the  first  war  which  the  Scrij.ture 
commemorate.*,  and  its  cause  was  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion. (Let  it  be  granted  that  Chedorlaomer  had  sub- 
jugated the  cities  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  in  an  unright- 
eous way,  still  they  were  in  the  wrong,  since  thej 
began  to  rebel,  and  in  this  way  would  regain  their 
freedom,*  etc. — How  can  Abram  help  these  rebels  ?) 
— God  tised  the  four  kings  as  rods  to  punish  others. 
Wurtemb.  Bible :  War  and  rebelUon  are  evils  above 
all  other  evils ;  indeed,  a  condensed  epitome,  as  it 
were,  of  all  calamities  and  sorrows. — Osiandeh:  If 
the  Saints  dwell  with  the  godless,  they  must  often  be 
brought  down  and  pimished  with  them. — (Query: 
Whether  Abram,  with  a  good  conscience,  could 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  Canaanites?  He 
might  make  different  excuses;  e  g.,  it  is  not  proven 
that  they  were  heathen ;  finally,  he  could  say  cor- 
rectly, one  must  discern  and  distinguish  the  times. — 
Citation  of  Jewish  fables :  "  In  Abram's  contest,  all 
the  dust  (every  staff?)  became  swords,  and  every 
straw  an  airow.'')  Ver.  1-5.  An  instance  of  strata- 
gem,  Josh.  viiL  2 ;  Judg.  xx  29 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  5. — 
Craubr  :  God  remembers  even  the  poor  captive. 
— Covenants,  even  with  persons  not  of  our  reli- 
gion and  fjuth,  if  made  in  a  correct  way,  and  with 
a  right  purpose,  are  not  wrong ;  still,  we  must  not 
rely  upon  them  (Dent  xx.  1). — Legitimate  war. — 
Against  rash  undertakings. — Osiasdkb  :  No  extein£l 
power,  but  faith  in  God,  gives  the  victory. — Ver.  IS 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  priest  is  spoken  of. — 
Cramer:  Honor  is  the  reward  of  virtue. — The  tithi^ 
of  Abram.— Osiaxder:  A  Christian  must  even  mak» 
his  possessions  of  service  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  Church. 
— Kings  and  princes,  if  God  grants  them  victory 
over  thdr  enemies,  must  not  only  give  him  public 

•  [It  is  not  eaid  in  the  narrative  that  they  were  wrong; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  were.  Rebellion  niaj 
be  right.  It  is  so,  if  the  government  is  unjust  and  opprcex 
sive,  and  there  is  good  n- ason  to  be  ieve  that  success  will  a% 
tend  their  ellbrts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  bouda^ ;.-  -A.  U. 
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thanks,  but  present  to  him  of  the  spoil  they  have 
taken. — Teachers  and  princes  must  proffer  assistance 
Jo  each  other,  and  exchange  temporal  goods  for 
spiritual  (1  Cor.  ix.  11. — Finally,  upon  the  legitimate 
oath;  renunciation  of  his  own  rights,  the  compe- 
tency, the  equitable  wages  or  rewards  of  war. 

Lisco:  Abram's  magninimity  overlooks  all  the 
unbecoming  deportment  of  Lot  towards  him ;  he 
Teutures  his  life  for  him. — The  central  point  in  this 
uarrative  is  the  grace  of  God  towards  his  chosen, 
through  wiiich  he  plants  him  in  a  condition  to  wage 
victorious  war  with  kings,  and  after  the  assured  vic- 
tory, the  same  grace  brings  kings  to  meet  him,  the 
one  in  a  thoughtful  recognition,  the  other  fawns  in 
subjection  and  begs. — Abram's  freedom  from  sel- 
fishness.— Calwer,  Handbuch :  The  humble  man  of 
faith,  a  victorious  warrior  and  hero. — The  strength 
of  the  Lord  is  mighty  in  the  weak. — Schkodkr  :  No 
greeting  of  blessing,  no  word  of  God  falls  from  the 
lips  of  this  king  of  Sodom ;  he  is  only  thinking  of 
the  earthly. — (Calvin)  :  It  is  worthy  of  praise,  tliat 
he  is  thankful  to  men  if  he  is  not  ungrateful  to  God. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  poor  man,  stript 
of  his  goods,  through  a  servile,  hypocritical  pretence 
of  modesty,  might  obtain  from  Abram,  at  least,  the 
captives  and  the  free  city  for  himself.  (Calvin  saw, 
correctly,  that  Abram,  as  possessor  of  the  people  of 
Sodom,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  rulers  of  Sodom, 
won  for  himself  essentially  a  legitimate  dominion 
over  Sodom,  over  which  the  king  of  Sodom  would 
pass  as  lightly  as  possible). — Abram  bows  himself 
before  Melchizedec,  but  before  the  king  of  Sodom 
be  lifts  his  hand. — Thus  Abram  recognizes  and  ac- 


knowledges Melchizedec,  while  he  penetrates  to  ill 
di'pth  the  nature  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  As  he  ii 
clearly  conscious  of  his  own  high  position,  he  con. 
descends  to  the  lower  stimdpoint  of  the  Sodomiiei 
(out  of  which  condescension  the  oath  which  h€ 
swears  proceeds),  in  order  thereby  to  recognize  and 
own  the  higher  religious  standpoint  of  Melchizedec 
Tiie  oath  an  act  of  worship.  He  testifies,  thereby 
that  he  had  not  undertaken  the  war  from  any  lust  Oi 
gain,  and  cuts  off  the  roots  of  all  the  solicitation  tr 
covetousnes.s  (even  all  su.«picion  of  the  same)  through 
the  name  of  God. — Passavakt  :  Ps.  xci. ;  Rom.  viii. 
31. — Covenants  for  mutual  defence  against  such  ex 
pedltions  for  plunder  and  life  were  necessary,  and 
God  permitted  his  servants  among  the  Canaanites,  to 
use  sucli  means  of  help  and  defence. — There  is  some- 
thing greater  than  mine  and  thine,  mightier  than 
victory  and  the  power  of  the  victor,  stronger  than 
death,  and  it  overcomes,  indeed,  it  inherits  t/ie  world. 
What  is  it  ?  Every  child  of  Abram  can  tell. — Taubk  : 
We  see  in  Abram's  victory  and  blessing,  the  victory 
and  blessing  of  every  one  who  is  a  soldier  for  God. — 
The  sacred  history  transplants  us  at  once  into  the 
mid.st  of  the  turmoil  of  worldly  affairs  ;  from  the 
quiet,  peaceful  tents  of  Abram,  we  are  transferred  to 
the  tumults  of  war  of  heathen  nations. — Heuser: 
The  meeting  of  Melchizedec,  the  royal  priest,  with 
Abram:  a.  The  historical  event  itself;  i.  the  typical 
elements  in  it;  c.  their  realization;  d.  the  importam-e 
of  these  truths. 

[This  history  must  be  placed  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment light  (Heb.  vii.)  if  we  would  see  its  meaning 
and  importance. — A.  G.] 


FOURTH    SECTION. 


Abram  titc  approved  Warrior  of  Faith,  and  Ood  his  Shield  and  his  Reioard.      His  longing  for  on 

Heir,  and  his  thought  of  Adoption  anticipating  any  exigency  in  the  case.     The  great  PromiM 

of  Ood.     Abram's  Faith  under  the  Starry  Heavens.     The  Symbol  of  the  Starry  Heaven* 

The  righteousness  of  Faith.    The  Covenant  of  Faith,  and  the  repeated  Promise. 


Chaptkr  XV.    1-21. 

1  After  these  things  [events  of  the  war]  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  [renewed  itself]  unto 
Abram  in  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield   [in  war  even],  and  thy  ex* 

2  ceeding  great  reward  [reward  of  the  champion].    And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  thou 
give  me,  seeing  I  go  [continually]  childless,  and  the  steward  [the  future  poBseesor]  of  my  house 

3  is  this  Eliezer  [the  help  of  God,  God  is  my  help]  of  Damascus?     And  Abram  said,  Behold  to 
me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  [bodily  heir] :   and,  lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir 

4  [on  the  way  to  become  my  heir].     And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying, 
This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels 

5  [thine  own  nature]  shall  be  thine  heir.     And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad   [open  air],  and 
said,  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.   And 

6  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.     And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  counted 

7  it  to  him  for  righteousness.     And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee 

8  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.     And  he  said.  Lord  God, 

9  whereby  [by  what  sign]  shall  1  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?    And  he  said  unto  him.  Take 
me  [bring  =  sacrifice  to  me]  a  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a 

10  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon.     And  he  took  unto  him 
[sacriflced]  all  these,  and  divided  them  [the  animal  sacrifice]  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piec« 
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1 1  one  against  another :   but  the  birds  divided  he  not.     And  when  the  fowls  scsne  dowc 

12  upon  the  carcasses  [not  carrion] ,  Abrara  drove  them  away.    And  when  the  sun  was  going 
down,  a  deep  sleep  [n'0~"ip,  chap.  iL2i;  Job  It.  is]  fell  upon  Abram  ;  and,  lo,  a  horror  of 

13  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.    And  he  said  unto  Abrara,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs  [thy  deseeadantaj,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and 

14  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  servei, 

15  will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.     And  thou  shall 

16  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.     But  in  the  fourtti 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again ;    for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  je^ 

17  full  [to  the  meagtinj  of  judgment],     Aud  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun  went  c.  wn,  and 
it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  [flame  of  fire]  that  passed 

18  between  those  pieces  [of  the  sacrifice].     In  that  sj'me  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  [now  in  covenant]  this  land,  from  the  river 

19  of  Egypt  [Wady  el  Ariach]  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  :  The  [land  of]  Kenitea 
[workers  in  iron,  Judg.  iv.  11, 1"],  and  the  Kenizzites  [huntsmen],  and  the  Kadmonites  [of  the  East], 

20  And  the  Hittites  [fear,  terror,  in  Hebron],  and  the  Perizzites  [rastics],  an  J  the  Rephaim  [gianta], 

1 1  And  the  Amorites  [mou;:taineers,  npianders],  and  the  Canaanites,  [lowianders],  and  the  Gir- 
gasliites  [dwellera  upon  the  dayey  soil],  and  the  Jebusites   [D43^  ,  a  place  trodden  as  a  threshing-floor]. 


OEXKRAL  PBELIMIXAKT  REitABKS. 

\.  The  connection  of  this  Section  with  the  pre- 
ceding eyenta  must  be  carefully  observed.  The  two 
chapters  form  essentially  one  history,  Abram  had 
in  faith  waged  war  against  a  fearful  and  superior 
power ;  hence  the  announcement  to  him :  /  {Jehovah) 
am  thy  shUld.  He  had  renounced  all  claim?  upon 
the  spoil  of  war ;  therefore  he  has  the  promL-.'j :  I  am 
Ihy  exceeding  great  reward,  L  e.,  reward  to  the  war- 
rior. He  had,  through  the  fresh,  living,  healthy  in- 
terchange between  his  faith  and  the  world,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  hermit-like  Melehizedec,  kept  himself 
as  a  man  of  faith,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  beget  a 
race  of  believers,  who  should  stand  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  against  the  world  and  for  the  world. 

2.  The  form  of  the  present  revelation  of  God 
to  Abram  gives  trouble  to  interpreters.  Knobel 
thinks  that  the  communication,  vers.  12-16,  belongs 
to  a  night-vision ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding utterances  to  the  waking  moments.  Accord- 
ing to  Keil,  the  word  of  Jehovah  comes  to  him  in 
visible  forms,  neither  tlirough  intemiil,  immediate 
converse,  nor  through  dreams,  but  in  an  ecstacy 
through  an  inward,  spiritual  beholding,  and  indeed, 
in  the  day,  and  not  in  a  night-vision,  as  ch.  xlvi.  2. 
"The  nms2,  ver.  1,  rules  the  whole  chapter." 
Against  the  first,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  narrative 
apeaits  of  a  vision  &oin  the  very  beginning ;  against 
the  l:)st,  that  Abram  is  led  out  to  number  the  stars ; 
ftgainst  both,  that  tliey  do  not  involve  and  bring  out 
tny  recognition  of  the  psychological  form  of  the  past 
revelation.  To  us,  it  appears  entirely  in  accordance 
wirh  the  course  of  development  of  preceding  revela- 
tions, that  Abram  should  first  have  received  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  then  should  have  seen  a  mani- 
festation of  Jehovah,  and  that  it  is  now  said,  the 
word  of  Jehovah  comes  to  him  in  vision.  Abram, 
truly,  at  tliis  time,  could  not  have  received  the  reve- 
lation from  God  witiiout  a  disposition  for  visions ; 
but  in  the  case  before  vu^,  which  treats  of  a  revela- 
tioi!  of  Jehovah  by  nit;hr,  the  visionary  fitness  of 
Abram  comes  into  special  prominence.  This  dispo- 
sition for  the  vision,  and  the  prominence  in  which  it 
appears,  does  not  exclude  the  reality  of  the  following 
acts,  whicn,  also,  Keil  regards  as  only  inward  occur- 
rences    Bat  u  to  the  phrase :  '^  Hf  spake  to  him  in 


visions ; "  he  accompanies  the  word  in  question  with 
the  corresponding  image :  Abram  saw  the  divine 
shield  and  the  divine  treasures  (K£1l,  p.  145). 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  promise  of  Jehovah,  the  starry  heavens 
and  the  righteousness  of  faith  (veis.  1-6).* — Pear 
not.  The  coward  fears  before  the  danger,  heroic 
spirits  after.  Abram  had  now  an  experience  of  the 
world  in  its  wicked  violence,  as  he  had  victoriously 
resisted  its  defiant  challenge,  and  the  beaten  kings 
might  easily  visit  him  with  vengeance  Therefore 
he  receives  the  consoUng  promise,  that  Jehovah  him- 
self would  be  his  shield,  his  defence  in  all  conflicts 
(Ps.  iii.  .3;  xviiL  2). — Thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.! Not,  perhaps,  for  thy  general  piety,  but 
the  reward  for  thy  heroic  conflict, — Abram  received 
the  promise  of  God  with  the  same  feeling  of  weari- 
ness of  his  natui^  life,  with  which  Moses  at  eighty 
years  received  the  divine  call  to  go  to  Egypt  and  free 
the  people.  He  wished  to  establish  his  family.  Is 
Jehovah  his  exceeding  great  reward,  then  there 
natutally  follows  some  one  application  of  the  prom- 
ise to  his  personal  relations ;  but  he  sees  no  other 
application,  than  that  God  himsc-lf  would  be  his  ex- 
clusive reward,  that  thus,  as  to  this  world,  this  Elie- 
zer  of  Damascus,^  his  steward  (ch.  xriv.  2),  must  be 
his  heir.  The  thought  is  painful  to  him,  but  he 
acquiesces  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  desires  only 
light  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  promise,  whether  it  is 
to  be  understood  only  of  an  heir  by  adoption,  io 

♦  ( The  word  of  the  Lord  orme  or  ««u.  "  This  is  the  first 
place  in  the  Bible  where  this  phrase  occurs,  and  it  intro- 
duces a  prophetic  vision  and  promise  of  Abram's  poaterity 
in  Christ — the  incarnate  word."  Wordsworth. — A.  O.J 

[The  Tiit  is  emphatic— A.  G.) 

t  [The  rendering  "thy  reward  ia  exceeding  great,"  al- 
though consistent  with  the  original,  and  yielding  a  good 
sense,  &ils  to  brine  out  clearly  the  prominent  thought  tn 
the  promise.  It  is  not  the  great  things  which  Jehovah 
would  give,  but  Jehovah  himself  to  which  the  mind  of 
Abram  is  turned  as  his  reward.— A.  G.] 

J  [There  is  an  obvious  paranomasia  here—btn-methek— 
Dammetel:  Wordsworth,  after  I-ightfoot  and  others,  ealll 
attention  to  the  f  ct,  that  the  name  EUescr  is  the  same  at 
Lazarus  in  our  Lord's  parable  (Luke  xvi.  20),  and  to  th« 
anal  'gy  between  that  parable  and  this  history.  TheM 
"silent  analogies  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments' 
are  striking  and  important. — ^A.  G.] 
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which  case  this  Eliezer  appears  to  him  the  most 
worthy.  He  desires  most  of  all  a  decisive  sentence, 
therefore  his  proposition  of  the  thing  by  anticipation. 
Upon  this  allusion  depends  the  marvellous  tradition 
that  Abram  had  been  king  of  Damascus  (Joskph., 
Antiq.  i.  7,  2 ;  Justin.,  xxxvi.  2). — To  me  thou 
hast  given  no  seed.  The  pious  complaint  of  hu- 
man weakness  before  God  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  impious  murmurs  affainst  God  (Exod.  v. 
22;  xxxiii.  12-15;  Numb.  xi.  11,  21;  Josh.  vii. 
*l ;  Job  ;  the  prophets). — One  bom  in  my  house 
(son  of  my  house).*  It  is  not  synonymous  with  house- 
born.  It  has  a  deeper  meaning;  it  designates  the 
most  esteemed  servant  of  his  house. — Eliezer,  he 
says,  is  already  upon  the  way  to  become  my  heir. 
It  is  a  complaining  thought,  which  forms  itself  into 
a  resigned  proposition,  but  a  proposition  which  veils 
a  question.  Upon  this  follows  the  divine  decision 
(ver.  4),  Jehovah  leads  him  out  of  his  tent,  under 
the  heavens  as  .seen  by  night.  His  disposition,  pre- 
paredness for  the  vision,  does  not  exclude  the  reality 
of  these  events.f  He  had  promised  him  at  first  one 
natural  heir.  But  now  the  countless  stars  which  he 
sees,  should  both  represent  the  innumerable  seed 
which  should  spring  from  this  one  heir,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  the  warrant  for  his  faith.  Jehovah 
shows  him  the  image  of  his  descendants,  in  the  stars 
of  heaven.  We  recognize  here  the  orientalist  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  for  whom  the  lights  of  heaven 
have  a  religious  significance,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  free  monotheist,  who  no  longer  seeks  in  the  stars 
his  gods,  but  the  image  of  his  children.  That  God 
who  speaks  to  him,  can  give  to  him  a  seed,  count- 
less as  the  stars  in  heaven,  is  tiuly  presupposed  ; 
the  representation  of  the  countlessness  of  his  de- 
scendant'? is  the  main  thought,  to  which  cleave  the 
thoughts  of  their  shining  glory  and  their  heavenly 
character  (see  chap.  xxii.  17;  xxvi.  4;  Exod.  xxxii. 
13). — And  he  believed  in  the  Lord.  This  can- 
not be  either  an  element  of  a  dream,  or  merely  of  a 
mind  prepared  peculiarly  for  visions,  for  it  is  an  act 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Abram,  which  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness  by  Jehovah.  Knobel  re- 
marks :  "  Abram  did  not  laugh,  incredulously,  as  in 
the  Elohistic  section,  xvii.  17,"  as  if  a  believer,  in 
the  long  delay  of  the  promise,  could  never  fall  into 
doubt,  (although  there  is  no  mention  of  any  incredu- 
lity in  the  passage  referred  to).  Keil  asks:  "How 
did  Moses  know  that  Abram  believed  ?  and  that  Je- 
hovah counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness?"  He 
answers :  "  He  proves  his  faith,  because,  according 
to  the  following  directions,  he  brought  the  sacrifices, 
and  because  what  Jehovah  did  with  the  animals  was 
a  real  declaration  on  his  part,  that  he  counted  to 
Abram  his  faith  for  righteousness."  We  must  dis- 
tinguish, however,  the  inward  events  from  these 
sacramental  signs,  in  which  they  are  visibly  mani- 
fested and  sealed.  The  faith  of  Abram  in  the  prom- 
ise of  a  bodUy  heir  was  the  central  point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faith ;  with  this  faith  he  enjoyed 
the  consciousness  that  Jehovah  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness.  Justification  by  faith,  as  an  experi- 
ence of  the  inner  life,  manifests  itself  in  the  peace 


•  rBaumgarten  suggests  that  Eliezer  was  bom  at  Damas- 
•U ;  then  the  '^n'^3   '|3  is  not  Eliezer,  but  his  son,  p.  185. 

—A.  Q.] 

(Heb.  iSSrm  nf  my  houst  is  inlitriling  me;  so  also  in  the 
Ith  verse,  there  shall  tiot  inherit  thee  this  one.— A..  O.] 

t  [There  is  no  impassable  ck'ft  or  abyss  between  the 
spheres  of  vision  and  of  sense,  or  between  tJie  supersensi- 
blo  and  the  sensible.— A.  Q.] 


of  God ;  and  Abram  could  have  given  testimony  ai 
to  this  to  his  children,  if  nothing  liad  occurrcHl  as  tc 
the  sacrificial  animals  and  their  con-sumption  by  fire 
The  explanation  of  Knobel,  "  a  right  disposition  ot 
heart  is  of  just  as  much  avail  to  him  as  integrity  io 
acts,"  is  both  tame  and  shallow. 

[This  is  confessedly  an  important  passage.  Wi 
have  here,  and  in  the  promise  (ver.  1 ),  the  germ  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Lord  our  righteousneea. 
We  may  not  attach  to  the  words  here  used  the  ideas 
in  all  their  definiteness,  which  have  been  derived 
from  the  use  which  the  Apostle  makes  of  them 
in  his  discussion  of  the  question,  how  a  sinner  can 
be  justified  (Rom.  iv.  4,  5,  10,  18-25) ;  but  neither 
may  we  overlook  his  inspired  exposition,  and  strive 
to  interpret  the  words,  as  if  they  stood  entirely  by 
themselves.  Leaving  this  out  of  view,  however,  it 
is  clear  "  that  Abram  had  no  i  ighteousness  of  his 
own,  that  righteousness  was  imputed  to  him,  that  it 
wa^  faitii  in  Jehovah  in  him  which  was  counted  for 
righteousness ; "  and  further,  that  this  faith  is  viewed 
here,  not  merely  as  the  root  of  all  true  obedience  to 
tlie  will  of  God,  and  thus  the  sum  of  righteousness 
or  personal  holiness,  but  as  embracing  and  stead- 
fastly resting  upon  (as  the  word  rendered  believed, 
here  means)  God,  as  the  God  of  grace  and  salvation. 
It  is  the  act  by  which  he  goes  out  from  himself,  and 
relies  upon  God,  for  righteou.ncss  and  grace.  Thu 
history  clearly  shows  that  there  was  this  ontiio  nv 
moval  from  the  natural  ground  upon  wliit  li  he  had 
stood,  and  this  entire,  hearty,  steadfast  resting  upon 
Jehovah,  "  who  is  just  and  havhig  s  ilvation.  The 
promise  which  Al)ram's  faith  embraced  was  the 
promise  of  salvation  through  th>5  «;ovenant  seed,  and 
he  so  regarded  it.  His  faith,  therefore,  was  essen- 
tially the  same  with  that  specific  faith  in  Christ 
which  is  said  to  justify  (see  Rom.  iv.  13).  The  Notes 
of  Kurtz,  Baumgarten,  Murphy,  are  suggestive  and 
valuable ;  and  the  exposition  of  Calvin  is  admirable, — 
ZTSn ,  to  think,  desire,  purpose ;  then  to  esteem,  reck- 
on, impute,  set  to  one's  account,  2  Sam.  xix.  19;  P». 
xxxii.  2  ;  Lev.  vii.  18 ;  xvii.  2 ;  Num.  xviii.  27. — A.  G.] 

2.  2^he  Covenant  Sacrifice  and  the  Covenant  in 
reference  to  Canaan  (vers.  7-17).  Jehovah  gave  to 
Abram  the  starry  heavens  as  a  sign  of  the  promise 
of  an  heir.  Now  he  promises  to  Abram  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  his  possession  (ver.  7).  Abram  asks  a 
sign  for  this.*  Jehovah  appoints  the  covenant  which 
he  would  conclude  with  hiin  over  his  sacrifices,  for  a 
sign.  He  determines,  also,  at  first,  the  sacrifice 
which  Abram  should  bring.  The  animals  named 
here,  are  the  sacrificial  animals  of  the  Levitical 
cultus.  The  future  possession  of  C^maan  was  repre- 
sented beforeliand  in  the  sacrifices  of  Canaan.f  The 
sacrificial  animals  were  all  divided  (hence  P'^^i  r"i3 , 
to  hew,  cut  a  covenant),  except  the  birds,  and  the 
dissevered  parts  laid  over  against  each  other. 

"  The  ceremonial  of  the  covenant  of  old  consisted 
in  the  contracting  parties  passing  between  the  dead 
animals,  with  the  imprecation,  that  in  ca.se  of  a 
breach  in  the  covenant,  it  might  be  done  to  them  aa 
to  these  animals."     Against  which  Keil  (who,  how- 


♦  [Not,  however,  as  expressing  any  doubt,  but  as  th« 
natural  working  and  fruit  of  his  faith.— A.  G.  ] 

[Ver.  7.-  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee,  etc.  See  th« 
"  Preface  to  the  Ten  Commandments,"  Jacobus,  p.  268. — 
A.  G.] 

t  I  ISaumgarten  says  that  as  this  sacrifice  wns  a  covcnatl 
sacrifice,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  thf 
covenant,  all  the  animals  used  in  those  sacnticcs  were  Ikcn 
required. — ^A.  G.J 
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ever,  withoat  snflBcient  ground,  denies  that  this  act 
bad  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  sacrifice),  remarks: 
*'  Tliis  interpretation  of  ancient  usage  is  not  support- 
ed by  Jer.  ixxiv.  18."  '*  The  interpretation  which 
the  prophet  here  gives  to  the  symbolic  usage,  can 
only  be  a  fuller  explanation,  whicli  does  not  exclude 
another  original  idea  of  the  symbol.  The  division 
of  the  SJicrificial  animals  probably  only  typified  the 
twofold  character  of  the  c>;venant ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  between  the  parts  of 
the  one  sacrifice,  typified  their  reconciliation  to  a 
unity."  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  symbol  of  the  ancient^,  the  tessera  ho-spi- 
ta  t»,  which  was  also  divided  into  two  parts  in  order 
to  represent  the  alliance  or  union  of  the  two  posses- 
sors of  the  divided  little  table.  Jehovah  himself 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  as  sharing  in  the  ofiering 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  as  a  siiarer  in  the  sacrificial  feast, 
which  was  signalized  in  the  later  thank-offering,  in 
the  show-bread,  and  essentially  in  all  sacrifices.  If 
the  man  who  presents  the  sacrifice  gives  himself 
away  to  God,  so  Jehovah  gives  himself  into  commu- 
nion with  that  man;  forms  a  covenant  with  him. 
The  individual  specimens  of  the  collective  sacrificial 
animals,  designate,  in  Calvin's  view,  all  Israel  in  all 
its  pai  ts,  as  one  sacrifice.  In  the  three  years  age, 
Theodoret  finds  an  intimation  of  the  three  genera- 
tions of  bondage  in  Egypt ;  which  Keil  approves, 
with  a  reference  to  Jmlg.  vi.  25  (seven  years'  bond- 
age, a  seven  year  old  bullock).  The  further  intima- 
tions of  numbers  in  the  passage,  to  wit,  a  number 
seven,  five,  and  eight,  Keil  rejects. — And  when  the 
fowls  came  down.  The  pieces  lay  for  some  time, 
unconsumed  by  the  fire,  and  attracted  the  birds  of 
prey,  which  would  have  polluted  and  preyed  upon 
tliem,  bad  not  Abram  driven  them  away.  These 
are  the  heathen,  the  enemies  of  Israel,  who  would 
corrupt  and  destroy  it,  impure  powers  like  the  birds 
of  prey,  which  were  held  as  unclean  by  the  Jewg. 
The  hawk  was  sacred  to  the  Egyptians,  but  the  later 
Jews  represented  the  opposition  between  Jews  and 
heathen,  through  the  dove  and  sparrow-hawk  (see 
Knobel).  But  Abram,  in  his  faith,  remained  the 
guardian-spirit  of  Israel,  who  secured  its  s;icred  des- 
tination (Ps.  cv.  42). — Ver.  12.  And  when  the 
arm  was  going  down.*  From  this  reference  to 
the  time,  we  may  judge  what  was  the  marvellous 
attention  and  watchfulness  of  Abram.  The  groat 
scene  of  the  revelaticn  began  on  the  previous  night; 
he  had  stood  under  the  starry  heavens  as  holding  a 
solemnity ;  the  victims  were  slain,  and  the  pieces 
distributed,  and  then  the  watch  over  them  was  held 
nntil  the  setting  of  the  sun.  His  physical  strength 
sinks  with  it,  a  deep  sleep  (msn-ir)  overcomes  him. 
But  the  disposition  for  visions  preserves  itself  in  the 
sleep,  and  so  much  the  more,  since  it  is  even  the 
deep,  prophetic  sleep.  Abram  sees  himself  over- 
taken by  a  great  horror  of  darkness,  which  the  word 
of  Jehovah  explains  to  him.  It  was  the  anticipation 
of  the  terror  of  darkness,  which,  with  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  should  rest  upon  the  people.  This  bond- 
age itself  is  pointed  out  to  him,  under  three  or  four 
circumstances  :  1.  Tliey  would  be  oppressed  and  tor- 
mented in  this  service ;  2.  it  would  endure  four  hun- 
'Ired  years ;  3.  the  oppressing  people  should  be 
judged  ;  t.  they  shoidd  come  out  of  the  bondage 
with  great  substance.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  observ^, 
ttit  the  name  of  this  people,  and  the  land  of  this 
HfTvitude,  is  concealed.     Moreover,  there  are  further 

*  [H^U,  was  about  to  go  down.— A.  Q.] 


disclosures  which  concern  the  relation  of  the  patri 
arch  to  this  sorrow  of  his  descendants.  He  himself 
ahould  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace  in  a  good,  that  is 
great  age.  But  his  people  should  reach  Canaan  i] 
the  fourth  generation  afler  its  oppression,  from  whict 
we  may  infer  that  a  hundred  years  are  reckoned  as  « 
generation.* — For  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritea 
is  not  yet  foIL  The  Amorites,  as  the  mo?t  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Canaanites,  stand  here  for  tLt  whole 
people  (Josh.  rxiv.  la).  Israel's  inheritance  of  Ca- 
naan is  limited  by  the  judgment  upon  the  Canaanites; 
but  this  judgment  itself  is  limited  and  conditioned 
by  righteousness,  according  to  which  the  measure 
of  iniquity  must  first  be  lull. — Ver.  lY.  Behold  a 
smoking  fomace.  This  new  manifestation  must 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  dream  vision, 
but  as  the  intuition  of  the  waking  consciousness, 
under  the  form  of  a  vision.  For  the  divine  accept- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  a  dream, 
any  more  than  the  faith  of  Abram,  than  his  sacrifice, 
or  the  making  of  the  covenant  itself. — The  smoking 
furnace  is  analogous  to  the  burning  bush,  and  pillar 
of  fire  of  Moses.  That  it  here  designates  the  anger 
of  God  (Keil)  is  not  supported  by  Ps.  xviiL  9.f  The 
fire-symbols  are  not  always  symbols  of  the  consiuning 
auger  of  God  (as  perhaps  the  seraphim),  but  also 
signs  of  purifying  and  saving  judgments,  as  the  pillar 
of  fire,  and  pre-eminently  the  fire  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflfering.  And  beyond  doubt,  in  the  sense  of 
this  passage,  Jehovah  goes  with  the  sacrificial  fire 
between  the  pieces  of  the  animals.  That  the  pieces 
were  not  laid  upon  the  altar,  arises  from  the  mode 
of  forming  a  covenant,  according  to  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  must  pass  between  them.  Abram 
had  gone  between  them  long  before  the  evening. 
Now  Jehovah  goes  through  in  the  sacrificial  flame. 
The  image  of  the  sacrifice  signifies  that  the  sacrificial 
fire  should  never  be  extinguished  in  Israel ;  this  is 
visibly  represented,  moreover,  under  the  flame  of  the 
altar.  We  must  recognize  clearly,  that  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  the  flame  should  pass  between  the  pieces  of 
the  sacrifice  without  consuming  them.  But  the  flame 
cannot  de.>iguate  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
oppressors  of  Israel  (Keil),  since  the  pieces  indeed 
designate  Israel.  But  neither  the  judgments  upon 
Israel,  since  the  pieces  which  signify  Israel  were 
already  divided,  L  e.,  oflTered  and  dedicated  to  God. 
The  sacrificial  fire,  as  an  eflScient  element  of  change, 
changes  the  flesh  into  a  sweet  savor  for  Jehovah,  and 
the  judgment  of  an  earthly  dissolution  into  an  act  of 
deliverance,  into  a  new,  heavenly  existence. 

3.  The  founding  of  the  Covenant  and  Us  signifi- 
cance (vers.  17-21).— tJnto  thy  seed  have  I  £^ven 
thig  land.  The  covenant  which  Jehovah  makes 
with  Abram  relates  especially  to  the  grant  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  \as,  descendants.  Hence,  als<t,  it 
is  sealed  with  the  ofiering  of  the  sacrificial  animals 
usual  in  the  land. — From  the  river  of  Egypt. 
Keil  holds  that  it  is  the  Nile,  because  it  is  nr: ,  not 
bna  (Numb,  xixiv.  5).  Knobel,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarks  correctly:  "The  Nile  cannot  be  intended, 
since  the  Euphrates  would  not  have  been  described 
as  the  great  river  in  opposition  to  it."    It  is  thoa 

*  [Ver.  13.  Know  of  a  surety.  Know,  know  thou.  Knnw 
certainly.  This  responds  to  Abram's  question,  "WTieret  J 
shall  I  know?  ver.  8.     Mchpht,  p  218.- A.  G.) 

t  (Kuni  regards  this  as  the  first  appearance  of  th« 
Schechinah,  and  savs  :  "  It  is  the  symltol  of  the  graoioiu 
presence  of  God  :  the  splendor  of  his  glory,  the  consuming 
flre  of  his  holiness,  which  no  mere  human  eye  can  bear,  be- 
fore which  no  sinful  child  of  n:  m  can  stand,  is  veiled  bencs'l 
his  grace,"  p.  180.— A.  Q.] 
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tlie  Wady  d  Arisch,  brook  of  Egypt,  otherwise  called 
Rhinocolura,  lying  at  the  southern  limits  of  Israel 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4;  Is.  xxvii.  12);  not 
the  Nile,  because  an  oratorical  hyperbole  would  not 
a^ree  with  the  exact  bounding  of  tiie  land. 

[Hkngstenberg,  Beifrdffe,  vol.  iii.  p.  265,  urges 
in  favor  of  the  Nile  not  only  the  term  which  is  used, 
■^n:,  and  which  is  not  interchangeable  with  the  term 
for  a  small  stream  or  brook,  hnz ,  but  also  that  the 
passage  is  rhetorical,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  which  the  Israelites  were  to  dispossess 
were  purely  Canaanitish,  and  no  more  extended  to 
the  Euphrates  than  to  the  Nile.  Kurtz  adds,  that 
these  two  streams  are  here  used  as  representative 
of  the  two  great  world  powers  between  which  Israel 
should  dwell.  It  is  thus  a  prediction  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Abram  should  have  an  independent  ex- 
istence by  the  side  of  these  two  great  empires,  and 
that  no  nation  should  have  any  permanent  sway  be- 
tween them  and  tiiese  two  empires.  So  that  their 
dominion  may  be  said  to  reach  from  tlie  Euphrates 
to  the  Nile. — These  two  livers  are,  moreover,  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  later  Scriptures,  as  the  ex- 
treme boundaries  of  Israel.  See  Is.  xxvii.  12;  Jer. 
ii.  1 8.  In  its  best  days  too,  the  Israelitish  dominion 
reached,  to  all  intents,  to  Egypt,  since  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  intervening  powers  were  subject  to  David  and 
Solomon.  Wilkinson  holds  that  the  word  TS^ , 
river,  a  form  of  which  is  here  used,  is  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  Egyptian  word  Jaro,  river,  applied  to 
the  Nile;  see  Blsh,  Notes,  p.  255. — A.  G.] 

The  Israelitish  dominion  should  reach  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  did  actually  "  in  its  best  days "  reach  to 
it,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  extension  to  the  Nile. 
We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  prophetic  and  spiritual 
word,  but  with  the  definite  bounds  of  the  land,  for 
the  race  of  Abram,  as  is  clear  also  from  the  follow- 
ing enumeration.  "  Ten  tribes  are  enumerated  going 
from  the  southern  border  to  the  north,  in  order  to  fix 
and  di'cpen  the  impression  of  universahty  and  com- 
pleteness, of  which  the  number  ten  is  the  symbol — 
no  tribes  are  excepted  or  spared  (Delitzsch).  In 
other  passages,  sometimes  seven  (Pent.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
iii.  10),  six  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17;  xxiii.  23;  Deut  xx.  17), 
five  (Ex.  xiii.  5),  or  even  two  (Gen.  xiii.  7),  are 
named  ;  or  finally,  all  are  embraced  under  the  com- 
mon name,  Canaanites."  Keil.  The  number  ten  is 
not,  however,  the  number  of  completeness  (that  is 
twelve),  but  the  number  of  a  completed  develop- 
ment ;  here  of  the  completed  development  of  the 
Canaanites  for  judgment.  The  Ilivites  (ch.  x.  17) 
are  here  omitted.  The  Hivites  at  Hermon,  in  the 
region  of  Lebanon,  were  afterwards  driven  out,  but 
the  Hivites  at  Gibeon  were  graciously  spared  (Judg. 
iii.  3;  Josh.  xi.  19).  "The  Kenites  were  an  Ama- 
lekitish — originally  Arabian  tribe,  southerly  from 
Canaan  (Numb.  xxiv.  21  ;  1  Sim.  xv.  6;  xxvii.  10; 
XXX.  29),  of  whom  a  part  afterwards  removed  to  Ca- 
naan (Judg.  i.  16;  iv.  11,  17)."  Knobtl.— The 
Kenizzites.  There  is  a  reference  to  Kenaz,  an 
Edomite  (chap,  xxxvi.  IB,  42),  with  which  Knobel 
joins  the  passage  before  us,  but  Keil  objects,  be- 
cause he  correctly  assumes  that  Kenaz  must  have 
descended  from  Edom,  without  bringing  into  account 
the  mingling  of  the  Edomites  with  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  The  Kadmon..K-«,  also,  are 
never  anywhere  more  clearly  determined.* 

•  [TLey  seem  to  have  been  Ihe  more  eastorn,  nnd  to 
nave  neld  the  other  extreme  bou  dary  o '  the  promued  land, 
towards  the  Euphrates.    Mubpht.  p.  3W).— A.  a.) 


DOClTtllfAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  For  the  vision,  see  the  Exegetical  remark^ 
The  vision  of  a  shield  and  of  a  vast  treasure,  bringi 
to  remembrance  the  numerous  revelations  of  God 
through  images  in  the  prophets,  especially  in  Jere- 
miah and  Zechariah.  We  must  distinguish  here  tU< 
threefold  form  of  the  one  revelation  made  througfc 
visions:  1.  Revelation  through  images;  2.  through 
the  word ;  3.  through  the  vision  in  deep  sleep,  upon 
which  there  follows  still  a  revelation  to  the  waking 
consciousness  through  the  word.  The  prophetic 
frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Abram  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, since  it  continued  through  a  whole  night 
and  day,  and  into  the  following  night. 

2.  The  stages  of  the  promise  which  Abram  ro^ 
ceived,  viewed,  as  to  its  genealo.irical  sequence,  may 
be  regarded  in  this  order:  1.  Thou  shalt  be  a  man 
of  blessing,  and  shalt  become  a  great  people  (ch.  xii. 
1) ;    2.  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  (ch.  xii.  7); 

3.  to  thy  seed  the  land,  to  thy  land  thy  seed  (ch.  xiiL 
14).  Here  (ch.  xv.  18),  the  promise  of  the  seed  and 
the  land  was  sealed   in   the  form   of   a   covenant. 

4.  The  promise  of  a  seed  advances  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant  to  the  assurance  that  God  would  be  the 
God  of  his  seed  (ch.  xvii.  7).  5,  The  promise  ia 
more  definite,  that  not  Ishmael  but  the  son  of  Sarah 
should  be  his  heir(ch.  xvii.  15  ff.).  6.  The  heir  was 
promised  in  the  next  year  (ch.  xviii.  10).  7.  The 
whole  promise  in  its  richest  fulness  was  sealed  by  the 
oath  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xxii.). 

3.  The  grand  thought :  God  is  our  shield,  or  de- 
fence against  all  evil ;  God  himself  is  our  greatest 
reward  or  highest  good;  is  the  introductory  com- 
pletion of  all  religious  desires  and  hopes.  But  man 
can  remain  upon  this  high  standpoint  only  with  the 
greatest  diflSculty.  This  is  manifest  from  the  appli- 
cation to  practical  uses  and  gains  which  Abram 
makes:  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  give  me?  Although 
this  application  to  his  own  advantage,  carried  out  in 
a  childlike  spirit,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  faith. 

4.  Abram  under  the  starry  heavens,  and  his 
righteousness  of  faith.  The  peculiar  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  Here 
first,  the  full  importance  of  faith  comes  into  view. 
Here  also,  first,  the  reckoning  of  righteousness  cor- 
responding therewith.  From  this  point  onward,  both 
fundamental  thoughts  run  through  the  holy  scrip- 
ture (see  Rom.  iv;  James  ii.).*  The  future  of  the 
Evangelical  church  was  prepared  on  that  night.  It 
was  the  one  peculiar  blooming  hour  of  all  salvation 
by  faith.  But  we  must  not,  therefore,  so  weaken 
and  lower  the  idea  of  righteousness,  that  we  should 
explain  it  as  equivalent  with  integrity,  or  in  similar 
ways.  Righteousness  is  the  guiltless  position  or 
standing  in  the  forum  of  right,  of  justice.f     The 

♦  rRighteousness  must  be  had,  or  there  is  no  salvation. 
Men  have  lost  rightt^ousnoss,  and  th^.  power  to  gain  it. 
Uow  can  it  be  secured?  It  is  by  foith.  It  is  cout:ted  to 
believers ;  see  for  illustration  Lev.  vii.  18 ;  xvii.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  19,  and  Rom.  4.— A.  O.] 

(J/'COBus,  Notes,  p.  267.  1.  Abram  had  no  righteoosnesa 
ibr  justification.  2  Faith  is  nut  imputed  to  hiin  as  a  work, 
as  a  meritorious  gi-ound  of  justification,  but  only  as  in-tru« 
mental,  laying  hold  on  a  perfect  righteousness.  3.  The 
law  could  not  claim  any  other  than  a  perfect  righteousness— 
his  own  or  another's  imputed  to  him— set  to  bin  account. 
And  this  is  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation — to  reckon  the  per. 
feet  righteoiisn'HB  received  by  faith,  as  our  iighteousn»M 
for  justification. — A.  U.] 

t  [Kurtz  :  Ho  is  righteous  who,  through  the  frcedorr 
of  his  will,  confoi-ms  to  the  di\-ine  idea  and  en  I  of  his  beinc 
WoKDswoBTH  is  better :  Bightcousnessis  that  itateit  vrhiol 
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fonnn  in  which  Abram  stands  here,  is  the  forum  of 
the  inward  life  before  God.  In  this  he  was,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  declared  righteous,  through  the 
woid  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  we  read  here, 
also,  first  of  his  peace,  ver.  15. 

6,  The  diflFerence  between  the  four  hundred  years, 
ver.  13,  and  Acts  vii.  6,  and  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  Ex.  xii.  40,  is  explained,  not  only  by 
the  use  of  round,  prophetic  numbers  here,  but  also 
from  the  fact,  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
time  when  the  Israelites  generally  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
and  the  period  when  they  became  enslaved  and 
oppressed.  Paul  counts  (Gal.  iii.  17)  the  time  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  law,  as  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  in  the  thought  that  tlie  closing  date  of 
the  time  of  the  promise  was  the  death  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.).  See  the  Introduction ;  and  for  the  difference 
in  question,  Delitzsch,  p.  371. 

[NOTK   UPON   THE   FOUR   HUNDRED   TEARS   AFfXIC- 

TiON  AND  Sertitcde  OF  IsRAEL. — It  is  confessedlv 
a  matter  of  dispute  how  these  four  hun<lred  years 
are  to  be  competed.  Some  fix  the  birth  of  Isaac  as 
the  starting-point,  others  the  entrance  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  reconciling  the 
different  statements  of  the  Scripture,  but  in  bringing 
any  conclusion  formed  upon  these  statements,  into 
harmony  with  a  general  system  of  Chronology. 
Baumgarten  says  :  The  principal  thing  in  the  threat- 
ening, the  first  word  in  tlie  di-sciiption  of  the  sor- 
row, is  an  announcement  of  their  condition  as 
Btr.ingers,  ~^.~!  nin?  "?•  '^^^^  description,  there- 
fore, in  liis  view,  covers  the  period  of  their  sojourn 
in  Canaan,  during  which  they  were  strangers.  He 
urges,  in  favor  of  this,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  (Gal. 
iii.  17),  and  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  to  come 
out  in  the  fourth  generation ;  a  generation  obviously 
falling  far  short  of  a  hundred  years.  They  were  to  be 
there, but  three  generations.  The  genealogical  table, 
Exod.  vi.  16  ff.  favors  a  much  shorter  residence  than 
four  hundred  years  ;  since  the  combined  ages  of  the 
persons  there  mentioned,  Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  in- 
cluding the  years  of  Moses  at  the  time  of  the  exo- 
dus, amount  to  only  four  hundred  and  eigiity-four 
years,  from  which  we  must  take,  of  course,  the  age 
of  Levi,  at  the  entrance  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and 
the  ages  of  the  different  fathers  at  the  birth  of  their 
Bons.  It  is  better,  therefore,  with  Wordsworth, 
Murphy,  Jacobus,  and  many  of  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors, to  make  the  four  hundred  years  begin  with  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  apostle  to  date  from  the  call  of  Abram. — A.  G.] 

6.  The  demand  for  a  sign  relates  to  the  promise 
of  the  land,  not  the  promise  of  a  seed.  The  starry 
heavens  was  the  sign  of  the  latter  promise  to  him. 
Compare  the  similar  demand  of  Gideon  (Judg  vi. 
17),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  8).  The  pious 
and  believing  desire  for  a  sign  points  to  a  divine 
assurance,  the  impious  to  an  unsjinctified  knowledge, 
or,  indeed,  a  doubt.  The  constant  form  of  the  pious 
desire  for  a  sign,  is  the  believing  enjoyment  of  the 
■acraments. 

7.  The  sacrificial  animals.     See  Leviticus. 

8.  The  birds  of  prey.  Compare  Matthew  xiii. 
18,  19. 

9.  The  profound  sleep.  Compare  ch.  ii.  21  ; 
Biblework.  p.  209.  TTiou  shall  go  to  thy  fathers  in 
peiice.     With  faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  the  future  is 

man's  will  Is  conformod  to  God's  will— that  state  in  which 
Adan!  wat,  created,  but  from  which  he  fe'-l  bv  sin,  n.  74.— 
A.Q.  "^ 


not  only  made  clear  ard  glorified  (Johnviii.  66),  btf 
the  other  world  also  is  illuminatedL 

10.  The  iniquities  of  the  Amoritcs.  See  Es 
xixiv.  11, 14  ;  Lev.  xviiL  24  ;  xx.  23 ;  Numb,  xxxiii 
52,  55;  Josh.  xxL'i.  12. — No  people  is  de.'troyeC 
whose  iniquity  ia  not  full.* 

11.  Both  Delitzsch  (p.  373)  and  Keil  (p.  151), 
assert  that  there  is  no  account  here  of  a  f)eci!liiii 
sacrifice  of  a  covenant,  nor  of  a  peculiar  covenant 
Against  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  covenant,  it  is  said  thai 
Abram  did  not  pass  between  the  pieces  of  the  sacri 
fice ;  but  this  is  a  pure  supposition.  Against  the  idea 
of  a  covenant,  that  there  is  no  account  of  a.  pactio,  but 
simply  of  a  spovsio,  a  solemn  promise  of  God  to  men. 
Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  upon  this  interpre- 
tation the  moral  force  in  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant 
relation  of  God  to  the  believer  is  fatally  ignored, 
and  that  this  interpretation  also  threatens  to  changt 
the  covenant  blessing  of  the  Christian  sacraments 
from  a  moral  to  a  magical  blessing.  The  subject  of 
the  promise,  Delitzsch  remarks,  excludes  the  idea 
of  reciprocity.  "  In  the  covenant,"  says  Keil, 
"  which  God  concludes  with  man,  the  man  does  not 
stand  as  upon  mutual  and  equal  terms  with  God,  but 
Got]  grounds  the  relation  of  communion,  through  hi« 
promise,  and  his  gracious  condescension,  to  mar,, 
whereby  he  is  first  prepared  to  receive,  and  then, 
through  the  reception  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  is  pre- 
pared to  discharge  the  duties  flowing  out  of  the 
covenant,  and  thus  made  obligatory  upon  him." 
Although  the  covenant  of  God  with  believing  hu- 
manity, i<  not  a  contract  between  equals,  but  God 
founds  the  covenant,  it  does  not  follow,  that  hia 
founding  it  is  a  simple  promise,  although,  even  a 
simple  promise,  without  some  moral  motive  giving 
rise  to  it,  would  be  absurd.  But  now,  according  to 
Rom.  iv.  the  foundation  of  the  gracious  covenant 
of  God  with  Abram,  was  not  laid  in  the  covenant  of 
circiuncision  (Gren.  xvii.).  but  in  the  covenant  of 
faith  (ch.  xv.).f  Hence  the  Jewish  Targtmis,  and 
after  them.  Christian  theologians,  have  found  in  this 
chapter  the  forming  of  a  covenant  according  to  the 
explicit  declaration,  ver.  17.  Delitzsch  himself,  ujjon 
ch.  xvii.,  says  first :  "  God  sealed  his  covenant  with 
Abram,"  but  then  further,  "  God  founded  his  cove- 
nant with  Abram."  But  Keil,  p.  155,  remarks : 
"  Long  before,  at  least,  long  years  before,  God  had 
established  his  covenant  with  Abram."  We  make 
the  following  distinction :  in  ch.  xv.,  the  eternal, 
v.ilid  covenant  of  faith  was  concluded;  in  ch.  xvii. 
the  specific,  old  covenant  of  circumcision,  the  pro- 
visional sealing  of  the  covenant  of  faith,  of  which, 
under  the  New  Testament,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  the  se:ils.  If  we  recall,  that  the  relation 
between  the  Lord  and  his  church  is  that  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  we  shall  truly  dismiss  the 
assuraption  of  a  magical  working  and  effic:icy  of  the 
covenant,  and  return  to  the  liigh  estimate  of  moral 
relations  in  the  kingdom  of  personal  life,  in  which 
also  the  passive  position,  which  the  Formtda  Cone. 
recognizes  and  holds  in  conversion  is  to  be  conceived 
as  a  moral  state— in  which  the  soul  is  held  in  the 


•  [The  Lord  administers  the  aflfeirs  of  nntions  on  tl» 
principle  of  moral  rectitude.  Mcepht,  p.  299.  Word*. 
wonTH  calls  attention  to  this  sentence  in  its  relation  to  th" 
destrurtiim  of  the  Canaanites  by  Israel,  p.  76.— A.  G.l 

t  [Kurtz  holds  that  Abram  did  not  now  pa<s  between 
the  pieces  ;  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  covenant,  ir 
which  God,  but  not  Abram,  br!nss  himself  under  covenant 
oblipration ;  and  that  the  coven:<nt  is  compkt<-d  and  ratified 
by  Abram  in  the  ti-ansactions,  Ch.  xvii.  p.  179.— A.  G.l 
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attitude  of  waiting,  and  does  not  grasp  beforehand — 
produced  in  the  strength  of  the  gratia  prmveniens, 
and  not  as  a  pure  creaturely  and  unconcerned  yield- 
ing of  one's  self  to  the  pleasure  of  another. 


flOMlLETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. — The 
great  thought:  God  himself  is  our  God:  1.  Our 
ahield;  2.  our  great  reward  (comp.  Rom.  viii.). — It 
Is  allowed  the  saints,  to  ask :  Lord,  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me? — We  learn  from  Abram  to  consult 
with  God — as  to  our  aifairs; — to  deliberate  with 
Jehovah  as  to  our  future. — Ver.  4.  If  the  lesser  is 
denied  us,  that  itself  intimates  a  grant  of  the  higher. 
— In  submission  we  are  near  the  highest  promises  and 
gifts. — Abram,  the  childless,  shall  become  the  father 
of  nations. — Abram  in  the  starry  night. — The  word 
of  God  in  the  starry  night. — The  faith  of  Abram: 

1.  Abram  a  believer  ;  2.  a  father  of  believers  (Rom. 
iv.);  3.  a  father  of  all  believers,  especially  of  be- 
lievers from  the  circumcision. — Abram's  ri;;hteous- 
ness  of  faith. — The  key-note  of  his  righteousness  of 
faith :  1 .  The  blessing  has  overcome  the  curse  in  his 
heart  and  life ;  2.  he  will  overcome  it  in  the  world 
through  his  seed  ;  liis  children  shall  be  as  the  stars 
of  heaven. — The  liigh  antiquity  of  Evangelical  faith. 
— ^The  covenant  of  God  with  Abram. — Abram's  pro- 
phetic sleep. — Tiie  holy  land  :  I.  In  the  liter.al  sense; 

2.  as  a  type  of  the  promised  fatherlan<l  of  believers. 
— The  certainty  of  the  promises  of  God. — The  first 
mention  of  the  grave  cheerful  and  friendly. — The 
grave  already  illuminated  and  glorified  with  the 
glimpse  of  the  life  beyond. 

Starke:  Lange:  Fear  and  discouragement  may 
BOmetimes  assail  the  strongest  heroes  of  faith;  it  is 
well,  liowever,  when  they  are  not  allowed  to  reign 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12;  Rom.  viii.  17  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,26; 
cxlii.  6) — [When  some  astronomers  have  attempted 
to  specify  the  number  of  stars,  and  one  asserts  that 
there  are  1392,  another  17<i9,  and  still  another, 
7000,  these  are  pure  conjectures,  ui)on  which  they 
cannot  agree  among  themselves.  Then,  too,  there 
are  the  thousands  of  stars,  so  remote  in  space,  that 
they  are  not  visible  through  the  best  telescopes.  It 
would  have  been  a  small  consolation  to  Abram,  if 
his  seed  should  ordy  equal  the  small  number  of  stars 
specified.] — Rom.  iv.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  6  ;  James  ii.  23. — 
Ver.  3.  Wliat  a  great  thing,  is  it  not,  to  be  near 
a  prudent  householder  ! — Cramer  :  If  we  will  be 
counsellors  of  God,  we  will  do  it  to  our  injury. — 
God  places  before  the  reason,  incomprehensible  (and 
incredible)  things;  for,  what  we  can  comprehend, 
there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  believe.* — God 
foreknows  all  things. — Ver.  15.  This  is  a  pleasant 
description  of  death. — lu  what  a  good  age  consists. 
— The  burial  of  the  dead  is  a  primitive  custom,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  notice.  We  never  find,  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  any  mention  of  the  burning  of  the 
dead,  cu-tomary  among  the  heathen ;  or  of  any  other 
way  thac  of  burial  (Judg.  ii.  9). — God  exercises  a 
constant  foresight,  even  over  the  seed  of  believers. 
^  Lisco:  The  war  with  tlie  kings,  although  victo 
rioasly  ended,  might  provoke  retaliation  afterwards ; 
thus  the  present  state  of  Abram's  mind  is  connected 
irith  his  previous  state.     Ver.  2.  God  is  here  for  the 

*  [This  3bviousl7  needs  modiflcation.— A.  0.1 


first  time  called  Adonai. — Ver.  6.  Abram  is  ondei 
the  trial  or  test. — Although  Abram  possessed  sc 
many  beautiful  and  noble  qualities  of  heart,  and  in 
his  walk  manifests  so  many  virtues,  yet  he  is  not, 
through  all  these,  righteous  before  God,  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  divine  favor,  for  there  is  also  sin 
in  him,  etc.  This  defect  his  faith,  his  living  confi- 
dence in  God  (more  precisely,  the  word  of  God  which 
he  grasps  in  his  faith),  supplies  — The  justification 
of  the  sinner  by  faith,  is  the  only  way  of  righteous- 
ness, before,  during  or  after  the  giving  of  the  law. — 
Ver.  15.  Go  to  thy  fathers.  They  must  then  still  live 
upon  the  other  side  of  death,  in  another  state  and 
fife  ;  the  continued  existence  after  death  is  here  evi- 
dent, and,  indeed,  as  the  word  in  peace,  intimates,  a 
blessed  existence  for  the  pious. — Ver.  16.  All  na- 
tion?  hold  their  land,  likewise,  in  fee  from  God,  and 
will  be  deprived  of  it  when  their  rebellion  against 
the  Lord  their  God  has  reached  its  full  height.  Thua 
the  Amorites,  and  thus  the  Israelites  at  the  exile, 
and  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — Ver.  17. 
The  flame  of  fire  is  the  sign  of  the  gracious  presence 
of  Ood,  and  of  his  pleasure  in  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  ix. 
24). — GzRLAcn :  Abram  confesses  his  pain  and  grief. 
— Without  the  least  apparent  human  probability,  he 
trusts  unconditionally  upon  the  divine  and  gracious 
promise.  The  word  "believed"  is  here  exact,  or 
precise ;  he  cleaves  to  the  Lord  (precisely :  he  stays, 
supports,  rests  himself  upon  the  Lord). — The  three 
years  old  animals,  because  fully  grown  ;  faultless 
animals  nmst  be  chosen  for  sacrifice. — Ver.  15.  To 
go  to  his  fathers(ch.  xxv.  8;  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  29, 
:-i3  ;  D  ut.  xxxii.  50 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  The  beauti- 
ful expression  for  the  life  after  death,  testifies  that 
even  in  the  highest  antiquity,  the  outlook  into  the  life 
on  the  otht-r  side  of  the  grave,  was  neither  dark  nor 
gloomy. — (Ver.  1 7.  Description  of  the  oriental  fur- 
nace; a  great,  cylhidrical-shaped  fire-pot). — Calwer, 
Handbuch :  Abram's  doubt,  and  newly  strengthened 
faith.  lie  believed  without  the  sight. — Busskk:  [a 
marvellous  translation  :  The  Son  of  Mesek,  posses- 
sion, is  my  house,  Eliezer  a  Damascene]. — Schroder  : 
The  present  and  future  of  Abram — lie  is  suggesting 
to  God  (with  the  Eliezer).  Ch.  xvi.  states  another 
project,  sprmgnig  out  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith. 
Abram  sees  not,  he  believes. — Here  appears  for  the 
first  time  the  word,  wliose  nature  and  strength  we 
have  recognized  from  the  first  promise  onward,  and 
especially  in  the  previous  history  of  Abnim. — Hess: 
Ver.  13.  To  prevent  Egypt's  becoming  hateful  to 
him,  the  land  was  not  named  (this  concealment  is 
rather  a  trait  which  attests  and  anthentieales  the  gen- 
uine prophecy). — The  flame  of  fire  is  typical  of  the 
divine  presence  and  majesty. — Schwenkk:  Ver.  6. 
We  agree  with  Luther,  this  is  the  great  word  in  this 
book — TAunE:  The  temptation  of  the  believer: 
1.  VV^hat  is  the  highest  necessity?  2.  the  highest 
Consolation  ?  3.  How  can  one  pass  out  from  the  high- 
est ncces.sity  into  the  greatest  consolation? — Hof- 
MANN  :  It  was  the  review  of  faith  which  fitted  Abram 
to  look  out  into  the  future.  He  looked  onward  to 
the  blessed  re^t  of  the  people  of  God,  but  he  could 
not  do  this,  except  as  he  recognized  in  God,  the  re- 
storer of  that  life  of  man — his  own  life,  the  life  of 
his  seed,  and  of  the  race — perverted  and  fallen  by 
sin,  and  burdened  with  the  cur.-e.  Dark  and  troubled 
it  may  well  be,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  but  the  experience  ot  hie  heart  and  lift 
were  sure 
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FIFTH    SECTION". 

AtrviCt  Concession  to  SaraVs  Impatience.     Abram  and  ffoffar.     ffoffor'i  FlighL     The  Angd  of  At 
Lord.     Hagar's  Return^  and  IshmaePs  BtHh. 


Chaptkb  XYL  1-16. 

1  Now  Sarai,  Abram's  wife  [fai  the  fiwse  of  the  prcTious  p«nmse],  bare  him  no  children  :  and 

2  she  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar  [flight,  fagihve].  And  Sarai 
said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing ;  I  pray  thea 
go  in  unto  my  maid;  it  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  [bebuiided]  children  by  her.     And 

3  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai.  And  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  took  Hagar  her 
mail!  tat  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave 
her  to  hfiT  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife. 

4  An  i  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived  :  and  when  she  saw  that  she  liad 

5  conceiveJ,  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes.  And  Sarai  said  imto  Abram,  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee  :  I  have  given  my  maid  into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that 
she  had  oonLeived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  the  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee. 

6  But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth 
thee  [is  good  in  (a. "He  eyes].     And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face. 

7  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by 

the   fountain    in   the   way   to   Shur    [rocky.  Josephus:  Pelnsimn.    Gesenias:  Sues.    Keil :  DscMfcr] 

8  And  lie  said,  HagKt,  Sarai's  maid,  whence  earnest  thou  ?   and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

9  And  she  said,  I  flee  iVom  the  face  of  my  mistress,  Sarai.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

10  said  unto  her,  RetuiTi  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  [bow]  thyself  under  her  hands.     And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  ^^aid  imto  her,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall 

11  not  be  [cannot  be]  numbered  for  multitude.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her. 
Behold,  thou  art  with  ciiild,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,   and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishinael 

i2   [God  will  hear] ;  because  ihe  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction  [distress].     And  he  will  be  a 
wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ;  and 

13  he  shaD  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren — [iarandwideinafreeeountr>'].     And  she 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  seest  me  [of  true  seeing]  :  for 

14  she  said,  llave  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me  ?  [after  the  peculiar  seeing  f] 
Whereforfc  the  well  was  called,  Beer-lahai-roi  [well  of  the  ufe  of  seeing,  or  vision]  ;  behold, 

it  is  between  Kadesh  [consecrated]  and  Bered  [hail,  gravel-likehailt], 

15  And  Hagar  b.ire  Aoram  a  son:  and  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar 

16  bare,  IshmaeL    A.id  Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old,  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael 
fx>  Abram. 


PEELnONAEY   KSMAKK. 

For  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  sexual 
relations  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  see  the 
Introduction,  p.  80. 


EXEGETICAIi   AND   CMTICiVL. 

1.  According  to  Knobel,  this  section  is  a  Jeho- 
Tistic  enlargement  of  a  brief  Eloliistic  original 
narrative.  But  the  narrative  bears  upon  its  face 
a  complete  and  living  unity. 

2.  Sarai's  Fanatical  Self-denial  (vers.  1-4). 
Bare  him  no  children.  Not  even  yet,  although 
he  had  already  received  (ch.  15)  the  solemn  assur- 
ance of  the  ^eat  promise.  She  was  barren  in  ch. 
xL  30,  and  remamed  so  after  ch.  xv.  2.     The  child- 


less state  of  Abram's  house  was  its  great  sorrow,  and 
the  more  so,  since  it  was  in  perpetual  opposition  to 
the  calling,  destination,  and  faith  of  Abram,  and  waa 
a  constant  trial  of  his  faith.  Sarai  herself,  more- 
over, the  consort  of  Abram,  came  gradually  more 
and  more  to  appear  as  a  hindrance  to  the  fulrilment 
of  the  divine  promise,  and  as  Abram,  according  to 
ch.  XV.,  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  head  servant^ 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  so  now,  Sarai  fixes  her  eye 
upon  her  head  maiden*  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  lla- 
gar  was  probably  added  to  tiie  household  of  Abram 
during  his  residence  in  Egypt  (ch.  xii.  10).  She 
manifestly  cccuj  led  a  prominent  place  in  his  house- 
hold, and  appears  to  have  brought  to  that  position, 
not  only  mental  gifts,  but  also  an  inward  p:iriieipa- 
tion  in  the  faith  of  the  household. — The  Lord  hath 

•  [Here,  of  conise,  hersla^e,  bond- woman.  -A.  6.1 
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restrained  me  from  bearing.*  (The  mother's 
womb  closed — a  figurative  description  of  the  ap- 
pointed barrenness).  The  barrenness,  also,  is  traced 
back  to  the  highest  causality,  the  purpose  of  Je- 
hoviih  (ch.  xxix.  31;  xxx.  32;  Pa.  cxxvii.  3;  Is. 
Ixvi.  9).  The  sexual  nlations,  and  the  declarations 
in  regard  to  them,  are  sanctified  by  their  ultimate 
end,  their  spiritual  reference.  The  dejection,  at  least, 
the  sorrow,  breaks  out  in  the  words  of  Sarai,  also, 
as  they  had  in  the  utterance  of  Abram,  ch.  xv.  3. — 
Qo  in  unto.  Euphemistic  explanation  of  the  sexual 
connection. — It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  (be 
builded)  by  her.  As  to  the  connection  between 
nss,  ",  n^3.  see  the  lexicons.  To  be  built,  us  to 
become  a  house ;  to  become  a  house,  is  to  obtain 
children,  a  family.  Ilagar  should  enlarge  Sarai : 
Hagar's  child  should  be  her  child  (see  ch.  xxx.  3). 
The  concubine,  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  reason,  for 
which  she  is  chosen,  is  not  so  much  the  concubine 
of  the  husband,  as  supplementary  concubine  of  the 
wife.  The  moral  idea  of  monogamy  shines  clearly 
through  this  obscurity  in  its  manifestation,  and  so 
far  this,  "possession  of  concubines"  (as  Knobel  ex- 
presses it)  must  be  distinguished  from  the  later 
polygamy,  which  appealed  among  the  Jews.  Sarai 
practises  an  act  of  heroic  sell-denial,  but  still,  in  her 
womanly  and  fanatical  excitement,  nniicipates  her 
destiny  as  Eve  had  done,  and  carries  even  the  patri- 
arch away  with  her  alluring  hope.  The  writer  inti- 
mates how  nobly  generous  sne  was  in  her  enor. 
This  greatness  clouded  even  the  clear-sightedness 
of  Abram. •)•  The  narrator  brings  also  into  promi- 
nence the  extenuating  fact,  that  they  had  been 
already  ten  years  in  Canaan,  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
heir  of  Canaan. — When  she  saw  that  she  had 
conceived.  "  The  unfruitful  Hannah  received  the 
like  treatment  with  Sarai,  from  the  second  wife  of 
her  husband  (1  Sam.  i.  6).  It  is  still  thus,  to-day,  in 
eastern  lands  (see  Lane  :  '  Manners  and  Customs,' 
i.  p.  198).  The  Hebrew  regards  barrenness  as  a 
great  evil  and  a  divine  punishment  (ch.  xix.  31 ; 
xxx.  1,  '23  ;  Lev.  xx.  20),  and  fruitfulness  as  a  great 
good  and  a  divine  blessing  (ch.  xxi.  6;  xxiv.  60; 
Ex.  xxiii.  26  ;  Deut.  vii.  14).  The  orientals  regard 
these  things  in  the  same  light  still  (see  Volney  : 
'  Travels,'  ii.  p.  359  ;  Malcolm's  '  History  of  Persia ; ' 
and  Winer:  Real-w'drterbnch^&vi.  Kindery  Knobel. 
Ilagar,  however,  had  not  the  position  of  a  second 
wife,  and  erred,  when  in  her  disposition  she  assumed 
this  position,  instead  of  recognizing  her  subordina- 
tion to  her  mistress.  This  subordination  was  as- 
sumed by  Abram,  and  therefore  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  her  haughtiness  and  pride. | 

3.  SaraVs  Displeasure  and  Hagarh  Flight  (vera. 
5  and  6). — My  wrong  be  upon  thee.  Precisely, 
"Trong  in  an  objective  sense,  wrong  which  I  suffer. 
Sarai,  in  her  indignation  against  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  Hagar,  believed  that  Abram  looked  with 
api)robatioii  upon  it,  and  therefore  expresses  herself 
as  if  offended. §  The  overbent  bow  flies  back  with 
violence.     This  is  the  back-stroke  of  her  own  eager, 

•  [Heb.,  thM  me  up  —A.  G.] 

t  [Ahi-am  yields  to  the  suggestion  of  Sarai  without  oppo- 
eitioM,  because,  as  the  prophet  Malaohi  sa'-s,  ii.  15,  he 
sov^ht  the  seed  promised  by  God.   Keil,  p.  152. — A,  G.J 

i  I  And  it  was  this  apparent  indifferetce  which  probably 
was  tne  source  of  Harai's  soiise  of  i  ijiiry .  She  was  led  from 
it  to  surtpect  that  the  affections  of  her  husband  were  trans- 
terre<l.— A.  G.l 

i  (.She  felt  that  Abram  ought  to  have  redressed  her 
wrong— ought  to  have  seen  and  rebuked  the  insolence  of 
thf  bond- woman. — A.  O.] 


overstrained  course.  Still,  her  /vords  are  againsi 
Abram  ;  the  consequences  of  her  wrong  should  faP 
upon  him ;  she  would  leave  his  conduct  to  the  judg 
ment  of  Jehovah,  more  as  an  appeal  to  his  con- 
science, than  as  a  decided  condemnation.* — Behold 
thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand.  Abiam  auiu-res  firndj 
to  ihe  original  standpoint.  He  regards  Hagar  s'ill 
as  the  servant,  and  the  one  who  fulfils  the  part  of 
Sarai,  and  so  far  justifies  himself  against  Sarai.  But 
this  justification  is  turned  now  into  the  severe  con 
sure  and  affliction  of  Hagar,  and  this  is  the  result  o/ 
tlie  wrong  position  into  which  he  has  allowed  hiro. 
st'lf  to  be  drawn. — Sarai  dealt  hardly  virith  her. 
How,  precisely,  we  are  not  told.  Doubtless,  through 
the  harsh  thrusting  her  back  into  the  mere  position  and 
service  of  a  slave.  Hagar  believed  that  she  had  gi  own 
above  such  a  position,  and  flees.  The  proud,  unyield- 
ing passion  of  the  Ishmaelite  for  freedom,  shows  Ite 
characteristic  feature  in  their  ancestress.  Some  have 
ventured  so  far,  as  to  suppose  that  Abram  must  have 
hastened  after  her,  and  brought  herbaek,  full  of  honor. 
4.  The  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah,  and  Ilagar^s  return  (vers.  7-14). — Th€ 
Angel  of  Jehovah.  See  the  preliminary  remarks 
to  ch.  xii.  [The  expression  nin^  "X^'?  appears 
here  for  the  first  time.  While  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah is  Jehovah  himself,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
very  meaning  of  the  name,  as  messenger,  or  one  who 
is  sent,  there  is  implied  a  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  There  must  be  one  who  send.*,  whose 
message  he  bears. — A.  G.]-|-  That  this  Angel  is  iden 
tical  with  Jehov.ah,  is  placed  beyond  question  in  vers. 
1 3  and  14.  The  disposition  of  Hagar,  helpless,  for- 
saken, with  all  her  pride,  still  believing  in  God,  warned 
by  her  own  conscience,  makes  it  altogether  fitting  thai 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  should  appear  to  her,  ?".  e.,  Jeho- 
vah himself,  in  his  condescension — manifesting  him- 
self as  the  Angel. — She  had  found  rest,  by  a  fountain 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  here,  in  her  helplessness, 
self-reflection,  and  repentance,  she  gains  the  disposi- 
tion or  fitness  for  the  vision.  It  was  by  the  fount- 
ain in  the  way  to  Shur.  "  Shur,  now  Dschifar, 
is  the  northwestern  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  bor- 
dering upon  Egypt  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  22 ;  and  Tucii : 
in  der  deutschen  morgenldnd.  Zeitschrift,  i.  p.  17t>)." 
Keil.  (Ch.  XXV.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  7;  xxvii.  8).  A 
waste  stretch  of  land,  of  five  or  six  days'  journey, 
lying  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  (see  Knobel,  p. 
158).  Her  location  was  thus  upon  the  old,  worn 
path,  leading  from  Hebron  by  Beersheba  to  Egypt. 
The  respect  which  she  enjoyed  agrees  with  her  per- 
sonal, inward  worth,  as  to  her  character  and  faith, 
but  at  the  same  time  tends  to  the  proper  estimate  ol 
Ishmael,  who,  as  the  child  of  Abram,  could  not 
be  left  undistinguishable  among  the  heathen.  The 
Angel  of  the  incarnation,  even,  could  not  permit 
that  Hagar,  in  an  erroneous  zeal  to  become  his 
future  mother,  should  go  on  his  own  account  into 
helpless  sorrow.  His  first  address  sounds  as  the 
voice  of  her  own  awakened  conscience:  Hagar, 
Sarai's  maid,  whence  camest  thou  ?  Truly,  out 
of  a  wilfully  sundered  relation  of  duty  and  piety,  and 
out  of  the  house  of  blessing.  [The  angel  brings  her 
to  a  sense  of  her  true  relation :   Sarai's  maid,  nol 

♦  [The  appeal  b  hasty  and  passionate— springing  from  » 
mind  smarting  tinder  the  sense  of  injury — and  nut  cala 
and  reverential. — ^A.  G.] 

t  [The  phraseology  indicates  to  ns  a  certain  inheren 
plurality  within  the  essence  of  the  on«.  only  God,  i>f  whic\ 
we  have  had  previous  indicatioiiB,  ch  i.  1,  2C  ;  iii.  22.  J 4 
COBVB,  p.  277.] 
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Abnun's  wife. — A.  G.]— And  whither  goest  thou? 

indeed,  wilfully  into  guilt,  disgrace,  and  sorrow.  Her 
answer  testifies  to  the  oppression  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced, but  also  to  the  voice  of  her  own  coii- 
Bcience.— From  the  face  of  my  mistress,  Sarai. 
— Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thysell 
[Submit,  humble  thyaelf ;  the  same  word  as  that  by 
which   Sarai's   harsh-dealing   is  described. — A.  G.] 
The  command  to  return  to  duty  comes  first,  then  the 
promise.     It  carries  the  joyous  sound  of  an  innumer- 
able progeny — the  tribes  of  Ishmael. — Ishmael,  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  heard.     Misery  sighs  ;  the 
sighs  ascend  to  God ;  hence  mistry  itself,  if  not  sent 
as  a  curse,  is  a  voiceless  prayer  to  Gud.     But  this  is 
true   especially  of  the  misery  of  Hagar,  who  had 
learned  to  pray  in  the  house  of  Abram.    '*  According 
to  the   later  writers,  it  was   the  custom   that    the 
mother  should  name  the  child  (ch.  iv.  1,  25 ;    xii. 
37  fi". ;    xxix.  32  flF;  xxx.  6  ff. ;   xxxviiL  3  ff.) ;   but 
the  Elohist  allows  the  child  to  be  named  only  by  the 
father  (ch.  v.  3;  xvi.  15;   xvii.  19;    xxi  3;  comp. 
ch.  XV.  18)."   Knobel.     This  distinction  is  obviously 
far-fetched.     It  is  only  on  special  occasions  that  the 
mother  is  referred   to  as  giving  the   name  to   the 
child.     In  ch.  xxxviii.  3.  4,  the  father  and  mother 
are  alternately  concerned  in  giving  the  name.    Abram 
himself  afterwards  appropriates  the  maternal  nam- 
ing of  Ishmael. — ^And  he  will  be  a  wild  man 
('wild-ass  man).     The  limitation  of  the  promise  is 
connected  with  the  promise  itself.     Hagar  must  be 
cured  of  the  proud  delusion,  that  she  is  destined  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  believing  people  of  Abram, 
and  that  therefore  the  hope  of  Abram  depends  upon 
her  personal  self-destination  ;    a  supposition  which 
doubtless  had  taken  firm  possession  of  her  mind, 
through   the  presupposition  of  Sami  herself.     The 
image  of  the  wild  ass  is  not  chosen  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense.     "  The  figure  of  the  XiB ,  onager,  in  the 
desert,    free,   wild-roving    and    untamable    animal, 
poetically  described  in  Job  xxxix.  5-8,  designates, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  Beilouin  Arabs  with  their 
unrestrained  love  of  freedom,  as  upon  camel  (Delul) 
or  horse,  with  spear  in  hand,   they  ride   over  the 
desert,  noisy,  hardy,  frugal,  delighting  in  the  vaiied 
beauties  of  nature,  and  despising  life  in  towns  and 
cities  : "  and  the  words,  his  hand  will  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  describe  the  ceaseles.s  feuds  among  themselves 
and  with  their  neighbors,  in  which  the  Ishmaelites 
live."    KeiL      Compare  the  characteri.<tic8  of  Esau, 
ch  xxvii.  40.    For  the  description  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
books  of  travels,  see  Knobel,   p.  158.*      Knobel 
"iiinks  that  here  also  the  prophetic  image  i."*  drawn 
after  the  descendants  (the  free  sons  of  the  desert), 
and  finds  besides  that  the  promises  (ch.   xvii.  20 ; 
xxi.  2o,)  "  have  a  more  favorable  sound."     If  thia 
were  true,  it  would  be  only  the  other  side  of  the 
eame  figure.      Hagar  must  know,  above  ail  other 
things,  that  Ishmael  could  not  appropiiate  to  him- 
self the  inheritance  of  blessing.     This  is  intim:ited 
in  the  words.  In  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 
He  will  thus  have  brethren,  but  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all,   a   free   man.     Kiil  remarks,  that 
^;B"b5  signifies  primarily,  eastward,   according  to 
ch.  XXV.   9,  but  that  there   is   more  in   the  terms 
than  a  mere  geographical  notice,  to  wit,  that  Ish- 
mael shall  dwell  independently,  in  the  presence  of 
kll  the  descendants   of  Abram.      But  history   has 

•  [All  the  ir.odem  travetlers  speak  of  these  sane  qnali- 
tte»  as  still  exv.tmg  among  the  Arabe. — A.  O.] 
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abundantly  confirmed  this  promise.  "I7n«il  to-daj 
the  Ishtiiaelit<'s  are  in  unimpaired,  fice  possessior 
of  the  great  peninsula  lying  between  the  Erphratea, 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence 
they  have  spread  over  wide  districts  in  North  Africa 
and  Southern  Asia"  (comp.  Dklitzsch,  p.  377  flF.)* 
— And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  ( Jehc« 
▼ah).  The  naming  of  God  by  Hagar  ("'X^i'bsi)  hsk 
been  variously  interpreted.  Hengstenberg,  with 
Tuch,  explains  the  well  named  from  this  event  "  well 
of  the  living  seeing,"  or  "  visior,''  i.  e.  where  a  pei- 
son  has  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  remains  alive. 
Delitzsch  holds  this  to  be  a  verbal  impossibil- 
ity. We  add,  that  the  actual  i  resi  pposition  also, 
in  this  explanation,  which  app-iits  also  in  Keil, 
is  incorrect.  We  most  distingu  rli  between  the 
patriarchal  and  legal  periods.  Of  th(  le^ral  period  it 
is  said :  thou  caist  not  see  my  face,  f.  "  nc  man  shul 
see  me  and  hve  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20) ;  tha  wafc  true  of 
Moses,  so  far  as  he  was  the  mediato  •  of  hi3  sinftil 
people  (see  Ex.  xxxiii.  13).  The  preji.M>"e*n  Israd, 
that  no  one  could  see  the  revelation  of  GnC  iind  liv^ 
(Judg.  xiii  22),  took  its  origin  from  the<k  words 
But  the  sense  of  the  words  was,  that  the  m.^Lifesta- 
tion  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  people  of 
Israel,  and  even  for  Moses,  so  far  as  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  people,  would  he  fatal.  Hence 
the  regulation  requiring  darkness  in  the  holy  of 
holies.  But  of  Moses,  viewed  in  and  for  himself,  it 
is  said :  The  Lord  spake  with  him  face  to  face  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  11).  Moses,  in  and  for  himself,  stood  upon 
the  patriarchal  ground,  but  as  the  mediator  of  the 
people,  he  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  law,  and 
must  first,  through  the  sight  of  the  grace  of  the 
Lord,  be  prepared  for  the  sight  of  his  glory  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  19).  It  is  an  error  to  confuse  the  two  econ- 
omies, patriarchal  and  legaL  Here  t^e  Angel  of 
the  Lord  reveals  himself,  there  the  law  is  ordained 
through  the  Angel.  Here,  those  wearii  d  of  life,  go 
in  peace  to  their  fathers,  there  death  is  the  wages 
of  sin.  Here  one  sees  God  in  the  reality  of  true 
vision,  there  God  retires  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  still  a  question,  however, 
whether  ^X~  should  mean,  the  one  seeing  my  person 
(the  participle  from  ns")  with  the  suflBx  of  the  first 
person)  as  Hofmann,  Baumgarten,  and  DeUtzs«'h  ex- 
plain after  the  Chaldee :  "  thou  art  a  God  of  falght, 
whose  all-seeing  eye  will  not  overlook  the  helples-s 
and  forsaken,  even  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the 
desert."  The  meaning  of  the  name  Moriah  (ch.  xxiL 
2,  8,  14)  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  this  reference  of 
the  seeing,  to  God.  But  here,  also,  the  seeing  of  Je- 
hovah, was  perceived  from  the  appearance  of  Jeho- 
vah, i.  e.  from  his  becoming  seen  (or  visible),  Keil 
quotes  against  the  interpretation  of  Hofmann  the 
expression  ^:XT  (Is.  xxix.  16)  and  ^SX"!  (Is.  xlvii. 
10),  as  a  designation  of  the  one  seeing — who  sees 
me.  Thus:  "'XT  in  pause  "X"!  is  a  substantive,  and 
designates  the  sight,  the  vision.    Gesenitis,  Keil,  and 


•  [Kalisch  remarks  in  substance :  "  'Every  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants,  oo  firms  mors 
strongly  the  biblical  statements.  While  they  have  car- 
ried their  arms  beyond  their  native  tracts,  and  asccndi"i 
more  than  a  hundred  thrones,  they  werf  never  snbjecttrd  it 
the  Persian  Empire.  The  Assyrian  and  B:tby  oniao  kinin= 
had  only  transitory  power  over  small  portions  of  their 
tribe*.  Here  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  hi» 
successors  received  an  insuperable  check,  and  a  Homks 
expedition,  in  the  time  of  Aneiistus,  totally  £ai!ed.  1h» 
Bedouins  have  remained  essentially  unaltered  fines  tM 
time  of  the  Hebrews  and  th«  Greeks."— A.  G.l 
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others:  "God  has  manifested  himself  to  her  as  a 
God  of  vision,  who  can  be  seen  of  the  actual,  most 
perfect  sight,  in  his  angel." — For  she  said,  Have 
I  also  looked  after  him.  Do  I  see  him  still.  Tliis 
Is  not  said  in  the  sense  of  the  popular  judgment  of 
the  legal  period :  Am  I  actually  still  seeing,  i.  e.  in 
the  laud  of  the  living,  after  I  have  seen  Jehovah? 
(Kiel,  Knobel,  etc.) ;  but,  what  I  now  see  in  this 
wretched  desert,  is  that  still  to  be  regarded  as  see'ng, 
after  I  have  seen  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ?  (=  the 
glory  of  the  Lord?)*  This  is  a  true,  and  in  the 
highest  degree,  real  characterizing  of  the  glorious 
seeing  in  the  condition  of  the  vision  ("  I  have  seen 
thy  throne,  0  Lord,  from  afar").  It  is  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  highest  degree  natural,  as  Hagar  express- 
es the  contrast  between  the  two  conditions,  that  of 
the  ordinary  seeing  and  that  of  the  highest  seeing 
(vision). — ^Wherefore  the  well  was  c^ed.  Thus 
not  the  well  of  the  life  of  seeing  or  life  of  vision 
(Hengstenberg,  Keil),  but  where  the  life  =  the  life- 
giver — quickener,  manifests  himself,  who  grants  the 
vision. — Between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  "Al- 
though Bered  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  Rowland 
has  still,  with  great  probability,  pointed  out  the  well 
of  Hagar,  mentioned  again  (ch.  xxiv.  62;  25,  11), 
in  the  fountain  Ain  Kadesh,  lying  in  the  camping- 
ground  of  the  caravans  moving  from  Syiia  to  Sinai 
southward  from  Beersheba,  Moyle,  or  Moilchi,  Mu- 
weilch  (Robinson  :  Palestine),  which  the  Arabians 
call  Moilahhi  (or  Mai-lahhi)  Hadjar ;  who  show  there 
also  a  rocky  dwelling,  Beit-Hadjar  (see  Rowland,  in 
Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xiv.  p.  1086).  Bered  must  he 
to  the  west  of  this."   Keil. 

6.  Hagar'' s  Return  (vers.  15,  16).  There  are  two 
points  which  nmst  still  be  noticed  here.  First,  that 
Abram  receives  the  name  Ishmael,  with  which,  of 
course,  the  re-reception  of  Hagar  is  expressed ;  and 
secondly,  the  age  of  Abram,  which  is  of  importance 
in  view  of  the  next  recurring  revelation  of  Jehovah, 
ttfl  showing  the  lapse  of  time  between  them. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

See  the  Exegetical  paragraphs. 

1.  Sarai's  character  :  noble  generosity,  self- 
denial,  the  female  friend  still  more  than  tho  sister 
or  wife  of  Abram,  but  woman-like,  and  in  a  fanatical 
way  anticipating  the  patience  of  faith  (see  1  Pet. 
iii.  6). 

2.  The  moral  motive  or  impulse  of  seeking  the 
heir  of  blessing,  made  availing  to  an  erroneous  and 
selfish  degree,  is  here  torn  away  from  its  connection 
with  the  love  impulse  or  motive,  and  exalted  above 
it  in  importance  (see  the  Introduction,  p.  81). 

*  [Amidst  thn  variety  of  versions  of  these  phrases,  the 
general  sense  is  obvious.  There  is  a  recognition  of  the  gra- 
cious and  quickening  presence  of  God  revealed  to  her,  and 
a  di'vout  wonder  that  she  should  have  been  favored  with 
•uch  a  vision.  If  we  render  the  name  which  Hagar  gives 
to  Jehovah,  as  the  Hebrew  seems  to  demand,  "Thou  art  a 
God  of  vision,  or  visibility,"  i.  e.  who  hast  revealed  thyself, 
then  the  reason  for  this  name  is  given  in  the  fact,  that  she 
had  enjoyed  this  vision.  This  would  be  true,  whether  the 
•orprise  she  expresses  was  because  she  siuvived  the  sight 
(vision),  or  because  she  here  enjoyed  such  a  vision  at  all. 
This  fact  also  gives  the  name  to  the  well— not  the  well  of 
thu  living  one  seeing  me,  but  of  the  living— and  of  course, 
life-giving,  who  here  revealed  himself.— It  is  true,  that  the 
Heb.  ■'Xl  takes  a  different  pointing  in  the  14th  verse,  from 
that  which  it  beiirs  in  the  phrase  rendered,  "  Thou  God 
■eest  me ;"  but  the  sense  given  above  seems,  on  the  whole, 
most  consistsnt,  and  is  one  which  the  wonls  will  be.ir. — 
4.O.] 


3.  This  substitution  of  the  maid  for  the  mistrcsi 
must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  polygamy  in 
its  peculiar  sense.  Hagar,  on  the  contrary,  regards 
herself — in  the  sense  of  polygamy,  as  standing  with 
Sarai,  and  as  the  favored,  frtutful  wife,  exalts  herself 
above  her.  The  shadow  of  polygamy  resting  upoi 
patriarchal  monogamy.  Isaac's  marriage  free  fiv)in 
thi-i.  It  has  the  purest  New  Testament  form.  Re- 
becca appears,  indeed,  to  have  exercised  a  ceriaia 
predominant  influence,  as  the  wife  often  does  this 
in  the  Christian  marriage  of  modern  times. 

4.  Abram's  wrong  position  between  Sarai  and 
Hagar — the  result  of  his  yielding  to  the  fanaticisre 
of  Sarai.* 

5.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xii).  The  voice 
of  the  Angel  and  the  voice  of  the  awakened  con 
science  one,  and  yet  distinct. 

6.  The  words  of  the  Angel  leading  to  conver* 
sion  :  1.  Clear  description  :  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid  ; 
2.  Whence  camest  thou?  3.  Whither  wilt  thou  so"* 
The  beginning  of  conversion  itself:  simple,  pure, 
clear  knowledge. 

7.  Obligation  and  promises  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  it  is  throughout  a 
moral  region.  But  the  form  changes  according  to  the 
circumstances — now  the  higher  (evangelical)  prom- 
ises and  obligations,  now  the  lower  (preparatory) 
obligations  and  promises. — Vcr.  10.  Geklach:  A 
blessing  in  its  external  form  greater  even  than  that 
promised  to  Abram,  ch.  xv.  5.  Still,  even  in  the 
feebler  splendor,  we  should  recognize  the  great 
promised  blessing  of  the  fariier  of  believers.  "  Ara- 
bia, whose  population  consists  to  a  large  extent  of 
Ishmaelites,  is  a  living  fountain  of  men  whose 
streams  for  thousands  of  years  have  poured  them- 
selves far  and  wide  to  the  east  and  west.  Before 
Mohammed,  its  tribes  were  found  in  all  border-A.«ia, 
in  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  the  middle  ages;  and 
in  all  Not  thern  Africa  it  is  the  cradle  of  all  the  wan- 
dering hordes.  Along  the  whole  Indian  Ocean, 
down  to  Molucca,  they  had  their  settlements  in  the 
middle  ages;  they  spread  along  the  coast  to  Mozam- 
bique; their  caravans  crossed  India  to  China;  and 
in  Europe  they  peopled  Southern  Spain,  and  ruled  it 
for  seven  hundred  yeai-s."   Ritter. 

8.  Hagar's  satisfaction  with  the  future  of  her  son, 
a  sign  of  her  humiliation.!  The  picture  of  Ishmael 
here  the  image  of  a  scion  of  Abram  and  the  maid 
(Goethe  :  "  From  my  father  comes  the  bodily  stat- 
ure, the  bearing  of  the  higher  life ;  from  my  motlier 
the  joyful  disposition  and  love  of  pleasure."  Sea 
Lange:  Vermischte  Sc/iri/ien,  i.  p.  166.)  The  re- 
lation between  ancestors  and  their  descendants.  The 
law  of  life  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  contra.-it 
between  the  son  of  the  maid  and  the  son  of  the  frea 
(John  i.  1 3).  The  discord  in  the  offspring  of  misal- 
liances. Ed.  Popping:  "  Travels  in  Chih,  Peru,  etc." 
p.  139,  On  the  color.  Th'se  mixed  progenies  re- 
ward the  dark  mother  with  contempt,  the  white 
father,  with  aversion.  "  A  large  part  of  the  Bedouing 
still  lead  a  lohber-Hfe.  They  justify  themselves  in 
it,  upon  the  ground  of  the  hard  treatment  of  Ishmael, 
their  father,  who,  driven  out  of  his  paternal  inherit- 


♦  (A  thousand  volumes  written  ngainst  polygamy,  woul«» 
not  lead  to  a  clearer,  fuller  conviction,  of  the  evils  of  th«l 
practice,  than  the  story  under  review,  Bvsb,  Notes,  p.  SM- 
—A.  G.] 

t  [This  appears,  too,  in  the  answer  which  she  makes  tc 
the  question  of  the  angel :  Hagai-,  Sarai's  maid,  wheno* 
camest  thou?  And  she  Baid,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  m% 
•mistreit,  Sirai, — A.  O.] 
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\nce,  recei\<Ti  the  de^^e^t  for  his  possession,  with 
the  permission  to  take  wherever  he  could  find." 
Geilach.  "The  Arabian's  land,  according  to  their 
i8sumed  right,  reaches  as  far  as  they  are  free  to 
go."    Ritter. 

9.  The  importance  of  the  Arabs  in  history. 
Ishmael.  God  hears.  The  strong,  world-historical 
"  wild-ass,"  springs  out  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards 
the  misery  of  Hagar.  His  hand  against  every  man  : 
this  is  true  of  the  spiritual  Ishmael,  Mohammedan- 
ism, in  its  relation  to  other  religions  It  stands  in  a 
fanatical  polemic  relation. — The  Arabians  have  never 
been  overcome  by  any  of  the  great  world-conquer- 
ors, while  they  have  made  great  and  world-wide  con- 
quests. 

10.  Hagar's  expression  in  regard  to  her  vision. 
The  divine  vision  a  look  into  the  eternal  world. 
Actual  sight  in  the  world  of  sense  is  no  more  sight, 
when  compared  with  this. 

11.  The  living  God  is  a  God  of  human  vision,  be- 
cause he  is  a  Grod  of  divine  revelation. 

12.  The  well  of  the  living  God,  in  which  he 
makes  men  to  see  (the  true  seeing)  a  symbol  of  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Church  in  the 
desert  of  the  world. 

13.  Hagar's  return  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
world-historical  dignity  and  honor  of  her  son  Ish- 
mael.— Ishmael,  also,  must  return  to  Abram's  house. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Vers.  1—4.  The  fanatical  anticipation  of  men, 
grasping  after  their  destination,  and  its  result.^,  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  more  patient  waiting  and 
expectation :  1.  In  the  history  of  Sarai ;  2.  the  his- 
tory of  Eve;  3  in  the  history  of  the  Church  (the 
mediaeval  anticipation  of  the  kingdom  of  glory). — 
The  perils  of  the  husband  in  his  relations  to  the  wife : 
1.  Her  fanaticism  (Sarai) ;  2.  her  sensuality  (ll.-iga-). 
— Sarai's  indignation :  the  reaction  fi-om  fanatical, 
over-strained  zeal. — Ver.  4.  Hagar's  pride :  the  ex- 
altation which  we  experience,  is  easily  destroyed  if 
we  are  so  disposed,  through  self-glorying. — The 
wrong  position  of  Abram  the  result  of  his  conduct 
not  originating  in  himself. — Ver.  7.  The  Angel  of 
the  Lord  ;  or  the  most  wretched  in  thf  kingdom  of 
God,  enjoy  the  highest  revelations  of  his  mercy. — 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  as  an  angel  of  conversion : 
1.  His  address ;  2.  his  question,  Whence ;  3.  his 
question.  Whither;  4.  his  instruction;  5.  ids  prom- 
ises ;  6.  the  extent  and  order  in  his  promises — Ha- 
gar's experience,  that  sight,  is  no  more  sight  after  the 
vision. — Man  beholds  by  faith,  because  God  looks 
upon  him  in  grace. — At  the  wells  in  the  desert. — 
Hagar's  return. — The  perpetuation  of  the  experience 
of  Hagar,  in  the  name  IshmaeL — .\bram  eighty-six 
years  old. — Age  no  security  against  folly. — God 
turns  the  follies  of  believers  to  their  good. — Ish- 
mael's  importance  in  history  (field  for  missions  in 
tlte  East). 

Starke:  Ver.  2.  That  was  an  abuse  of  tbe  rui- 
ng power  over  her  maid,  and  of  the  power  of  mar- 
liage  which  Sarai  had  over  tlie  body  of  her  husband 
(1  Cor.  vii.  8).  Sarai,  as  well  as  Abram,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  sin,  hence  the  defenders  of  concubin- 
age and  polygamy  have  no  ground  upon  which  to 
stand  here.— (Foreign,  and  especially  unbelieving 
w.-rvauts  of  strange  religions,  may  often  work  great 
Injury  to  a  master  or  a  gotemment). — We  must  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  (Rom  ilL  8). — Although 


a  man  may  counsel  with  his  wife,  and  follow  h«t 
counsel,  it  must  not  be  done  to  go  into  eviL — 
Lajjge:  See,  fellow-christian,  what  one's  own  will 
and  choice  will  do  for  a  man !  It  enjoins  often  a 
greater  denial  tlian  God  requires  of  him. — Cramks  : 
Ver.  4.  It  is  a  common  fault,  that  the  morals  of 
many  are  changed  by  their  elevation  to  honor,  and 
that  prosperity  brings  pride  (Prov.  xxx.  21-23). — 
Kindness  is  quite  generally  rewarded  by  ingratitude. 
Ver.  7.  A  proof  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  was  the 
Son  of  God. — Ver.  5.  It  is  a  common  course  wit! 
men  to  roll  their  guilt  upon  others. — Laxge  :  Notb 
ing  is  more  injurious  to  the  quiet  comfort  of  mar 
riage,  and  of  the  whole  household,  and  to  the  training 
of  children,  than  polygamy :  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  nature. — Thk  Same  :  Ishmael  is  the  first  of  those, 
to  whom  God  has  assigned  their  name  before  their 
birth.  After  him  there  are  five  others :  Isaac  (ch. 
xvii.  19),  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9),  Josiah  (1  Kings 
xiii.  2),  Cyrus  (Is.  xlv.  1)?  and  John  (Luke  i.  13). 
Lastly,  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  is  the  seventh  (Matt,  L  21). 
— LuTHKR  :  The  positions  in  life  are  very  unlike. 
Therefore  we  should  remember  and  hold  to  this  con- 
solation, which  the  Angel  shows :  lo,  thou  art  a  ser 
vant,  a  maid,  poor,  etc.  Let  this  be  for  thy  com 
fort,  that  thy  God  looks  alike  upon  masters  and 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  sinners  and  saints, — Cba- 
stEK :  It  is  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  that 
one  should  be  lord,  another  servant,  etc.  (1  Cor.  viL 
10). — Bibl.  Tub. :  Thou  hast  sinned,  humble  thyself^ 
take  cheerfully  the  cha.stisement;  nothing  is  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  will  bow  our  proud  spir 
its  into  humility  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10,  14). — Ver.  14. 
He  who  not  only  holds  Hagar  in  life,  but  is  also  the 
life  itself  (John  li.  25;  Deut.  xxxii.  46),  the  living 
God  (Deut.  V.  26 ;  Ps.  xliL  3,  etc.).— In  tiiis  God  we 
shall  find  the  true  living  springs  of  all  good  and 
mercy  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9;  Jer.  ii.  13  ;  xvii.  13;  Is.  Iv.  I). 
Lisco:  Sinful  helping  of  ourselves. — Man  must 
not  only  leave  the  end  to  God,  but  also  the  meana 
(Rom.  li.  36). — Ver.  7.  The  (not  one:)  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  the  uncreated  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (MaL 
iii.  1). — Ver.  13.  These  wonis  designate  the  reality 
of  that  revelation  made  to  her  and  for  her  good. — 
The  breach  of  the  divine  oidinance  soon  avenges 
itself,  for  the  nnnatund  relation  in  which  the  slave 
ha<l  been  placed  by  her  mistress  hei-self,  prepared 
for  the  mistress  the  most  vexatious  grief. — Gerlach  : 
The  .  ngel  of  the  Lord,  is  the  divine  revealer  ol  God, 
the  leader  of  the  patriarchs  (ch.  xlviii.  16) ;  the  one 
who  calls  and  animates  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2);  the  leadei 
of  the  people  through  the  wilderness  (Ex.  liv.  19, 
etc. ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9) ;  the  champion  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan  (Josh.  v.  13);  and  still  farther,  the  leader 
and  ruler  of  the  covenant  people  (Judg.  ii.  1  ff. ; 
vi.  11 :  xiii.  13);  then  he  who  in  Isaiah  is  the  Angel 
of  liis  face  or  presence  (ch.  Ixiii.  9) ;  in  Daniel, 
Michael  (and  by  whom  Gabriel  was  sent  to  the 
prophet,  Dan.  x.  13?)  in  Zechariah,  measures  the 
new  building  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  Mala- 
chi  is  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (ch.  iii.  1). — Cal- 
WER,  Handbxtch:  Mohammed  is  a  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  Abram  is  thus,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  ances- 
tor of  Islam. — The  Arabian,  even  now,  grounds  a|)00 
this  passage,  in  his  pride  and  delusion,  a  claim  that 
the  rights  of  primcgi-niture  belong  to  Ishmael  in- 
stead of  Isa.'ic,  and  asserts  his  own  right  to  lands  and 
goods,  80  far  as  it  pleases  him. —  Vengeance  for 
blood  rules  in  him,  and  in  many  cases,  also,  the  work 
of  the  robber  is  seen  all  along  hit  path. — Ver.  12 
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In  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren :  the  Israelites, 
Hidianites,  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites  nnd  Ammon- 
ites, who  were  descended  from  Lot. — Schrodkr  : 
V^r.  T.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  finds  Hagar;  that 
presupposes  he  had  sought  her  (Deut.  xxxii.  10). — 
God  meets  thee  in  thy  desert ;  he  comes  to  thee  in 
thy  conscience ;  he  kindles  in  thee  tlie  sparks  into  a 
flame,  and  comes  to  thy  help  in  his  grace  (Berleb. 
Bibel). — Islamism  occupies  incontestahly  the  place 
of  a  middle  link  between  revelation  and  heathenism ; 
•8  even  the  Koran  calls  the  Ishmaelites,  an  interme- 
diate nation  (Ziegler  :  it  names  it  thus  in  another 
sense,  however). — God  tries  us  in  such  changes : 
comfort  follows  sorrow ;  hope  succeeds  to  despond- 
ency ;  and  life  to  death.  (Portraiture  of  the  Ara- 
bian, of  the  wild-ass.  The  Arabian  =  sou  of  the 
morning — Judg.  vi.  3,  33  ;  viii.  lo). — Ver.  1 6.  Mo- 
ees  records  the  age  of  Abram,  that  we  might  know 
how  long  he  had  to  wait  for  Isaac  the  promised  son, 
whom  Sarai  should  bear  (Calvin). — Passavant  :  Im- 
patience.— Vers.  1-6.  Ah,  should  God  grant  us  our 
own  way,  permit  us  to  order  our  present,  to  arrange 
our  future,  to  adorn  our  houses,  without  consulting 


with  him,  it  would  be  no  good  and  joyful  thing  t< 
us.  Whoever  has,  as  to  his  way,  separated  himself 
from  him,  and  sought  afar  from  him,  without  hii 
wisdom,  happines.'!,  salvation,  life,  acts  unwiselj 
wickedly.  His  light  is  obscure,  his  step  uncertain, 
the  ground  trembles  beneath  him,  and  his  light! 
(lamps)  are  soon  extin^'uished  in  darkness. — Th» 
woman  has  learned,  in  Abram's  house,  to  recognize 
the  God  over  all  gods. — Schwenke  :  Ver.  7.  She  be- 
lieves that  her  departure  from  the  house  of  Abran: 
would  determine  him  to  hasten  after  her  and  brinf 
her  back,  etc.  She  ats  down  by  the  fountain 
vainly  waiting,  until  Abram  should  come  to  lead  hei 
home.  Her  pi  ide  is  broken. — The  call  of  the  Angel. 
— That  was  the  call  of  the  good  shepherd,  who 
would  bring  back  the  wandering  sheep.  Thus  evec 
now  the  two  peoples  who  received  the  promise,  th« 
descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Israel,  stand  as  th« 
monument  of  the  divine  veracity,  as  peculiar  anc 
even  singular  instances  ;  guarding  with  the  greatesf 
care  their  nationality,  practising  their  old  customt 
and  usages,  and  preserving,  in  their  eiclusivenesa, 
their  spiritual  strength  (destination  ?) 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

Ahnun  and  the  repeated  Promise  of  God.     The  name  Abram  changed  to  Abraham.     The  personal 

Covenant  of  Faith,  now  a  Covenant  Institution  for  him,  his  Household  and  his  Seed. 

dreumcision.     Tlie  name  Sarai  changed  to  Sarah.     The  new  NamM. 

The  promised  one  not  Ishmael,  but  Isaac, 


Ch.  XVn.  1-21. 


And  when  [after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period]  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  tho 
Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him.  1  am  the  Almighty  God  [El  Shaddai]  ; 
walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God 
[Eiohim]  talked  with  him,  saying,  As  for  me  [in  the  covenant  promise],  behold,  my  covenant 
13  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  [multitude  of]  nations.  Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram  [wgh  father],  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  [father  of  a 

multitude  of  nations;  of  a  people  of  peoples]  j    for  a  father  of  many  nations  [a  pc-ople  of  peoples]  haVB 

6  I  made  thee.     And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of 

7  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.     And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 

8  be  a  God  [Kiohim]  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.     And  I  will  give  unto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger  [thou  hast  settled],  all  the 

9  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession ;  and  I  will  be  their  God  [EiohJm], 

9  And    God    [God  KloMm,  as  Eiohim]  said    to    Abraham  [first  after  his  new  name],    ThoU    shalt 

10  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations.     This 
is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every 

11  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.     And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your 
22  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  [wgn]  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.     And  he 

that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  man  child  in  your  gene- 
rations, he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  la 

13  not  of  thy  seed.     He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money, 
must  needs  be  circumcised  [bia^  bisn]  '■  ^"d  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an 

14  everlasting  covenant.     And  the  uncircumcised  man  child,  whose  flesh  of  Lis  fcreskia 
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is   not   circumcised  [who  iriU  not  suffer  himstli  to  be  circumcised,  or  aToids  drcumcisionj,    that    [••■»•] 

Boul  shall  be  cut  ofl'  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant. 
L5         And  God  [EioMm]  said  unto  Abraham,  As  for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  cal 
le  her  name  Sarai  [heroine],  but  Sarah  [princess]  shall  her  name  he.     And  I  will  bless  her, 

and  give  thee  a  sou  also  of  her :  yea,  I  will  bless  her,  and  she  shall  be  a  mother  of 

17  nations ;  kings  of  people  [="85]  shall  be  of  her.  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face 
and  laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart,  Shall  a  child  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  one  hundred 

1 8  years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ?     And  Abraham  said  untc 

19  God,  0  that  Ishmael  might  [erenyet]  live  before  thee.  And  God  said,  Sarah  thy  wife 
shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac  [he  ©r  one  will  laugh]  :  and 
I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  with  his  seed 

?0  after  him.  And  as  for  Ishmael  [ood  hears],  I  have  heard  thee  :  Behold,  I  have  blessed 
him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly  [evermore] ;  twelve 

21  princes  shall  he  beget^  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  But  my  covenant  will  I 
establish  with  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year. 

22  And  he  left  off  talking  with  him,  and  God  [Hohim]  went  up  from  Abraham. 

23  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all 
that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ; 
and  circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  selfsame  day,  as  God  [Hohim]  had  said 

24  unto  him.     And  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in 

25  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.     And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was 

26  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.     In  the  selfsame  day  was  Abraham  circumcised 

27  and  Ishmael  his  son ;  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  bora  in  his  house,  and  bought  with 
money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 


OEXEKAL  BEHARKS. 

1,  This  Section  is  described  by  the  pseudo- 
critical  exegesis  as  Elohistic  (K.sobel,  p.  161).  But 
here,  also,  the  internal  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  name 
Elohim,  are  obvious.  The  sealing  or  ratifying  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Abram,  whose  foundation  (not 
something  holding  a  mere  connection  with  it,  its  side- 
piece)  we  recognize  in  eh.  xv.,  embraces  not  only  the 
immediate  bearer  and  mediator  of  the  covenant,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  Isaac  and  his  seed,  but  all  those 
who,  in  a  wider  sense,  are  sharers  in  the  covenant, 
Ishmael  and  his  descendants.  If  we  do  not  distin- 
guish these  two  conceptions  of  the  covenant  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  not  thread  our  way  through  the 
apparent  confusion,  to  a  correct  understanding  of  it 
It  is  entirely  incorrect  when  Keil  (p.  157),  says, 
Ishmael  was  excluded  from  the  salvation  of  the  cov- 
enant, x,\iii  ffrace  of  the  covenant  was  promised  only 
to  Isaac.  Upon  this  supposition  what  does  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Ishmael  mean?  We  must  distinguish 
the  relations  of  the  diflFerent  parties  to  the  covenant 
as  stated  above ;  and  since  here  the  covenant  em- 
braces all  who  share  in  it,  God  appears  and  acts  as 
Elohim,  although  under  a  new  title  :  El  Shaddai. 

2.  That  thirteen  years  should  have  rolled  away 
between  the  birth  of  Ishmael  and  this  new  revela- 
tion, appears  to  us  very  important.  Abram  had  an- 
ticipated the  purpo:?e  of  God  in  his  connection  with 
Hagar,  and  must  now,  therefore,  pass  through  a  long 
time  of  discipline,  of  expectation,  and  of  temptation. 
['  Tl  it  which  could  not  be  reached  by  nature  was 
to  be  secured  by  promise,  in  the  miraculous  seed, 
thus  pointing  forward  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There- 
fore the  time  has  come  when,  after  having  first  al- 
lowed the  unbelieving  spirit  to  make  proof  of  human 
expedients  (1  Cor.  i.  20),  God  will  show  Himself 
again,  and  place  the  fulfilment  on  the  basis  of  the 
promise  alone  (GaL  iiL  18).     The  covenant,  there- 


fore, must  now  be  solemnly  and  formally  sealed.^ 
Jacobus:  "Notes,"  vol  I  p.  281.— A.  O'.]  Thus, 
indeed,  Moses  must  wait  forty  long  years  after  liia 
premature  attempt  to  reach  his  destination  The  di 
vine  decree  over  Adam  and  Eve  mirrors  itself  in  these 
facts.  They  anticipated  their  destination,  to  be  as 
God  ;  and  therefore  a  waiting  time  of  thousands  of 
yeai-s  was  decreed  for  the  people,  until  the  Messiah, 
the  image  of  God,  should  appear. 

3.  ITie  new  \ames.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
new  names  are  given  to  Abram  and  Sarai,  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  God  reveals  himself  to  Abram  under  anew 
name,  El  ShaddaL  For  he  is  i'  Shaddai  as  the 
omnipotent  God,  i.  e.,  God  of  f)Ower  to  do  wonders, 
to  create  new  things  in  the  old  world,  and  the  very 
centre  of  his  wondrous  deeds  is  the  new  birth,  in 
which  man  receives  a  new  name,  and  of  which  cir- 
cumcision is  here  set  apart  to  be  the  typical  sign. 
The  titles.  El  Shaddai,  Abrah;im,  Sarah,  and  cirmm- 
cision,  are  coimected  by  the  closest  inward  tie ;  they 
lie  upon  one  line  of  thought.  The  name  El  Shaddai 
may  have  been  known  to  Abram  before,  as  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  even  circumcision ;  but  now  it  became 
to  him  the  specific  name  of  the  Coven;int  God,  for 
the  patriarchal  history,  as  circuincision  was  now 
consecrated  to  be  the  sacred  sign  of  the  covenant, 
and  as  later  in  the  history,  Jehovah  was  made  the 
specific  designation  of  the  God  of  covenant  truths 
(Ex.  vi.  3).  The  names  Elohim  and  El  Eljon  (Gen. 
xiv.  18)  have  not  lost  their  meaning  and  value  un- 
der the  new  economy  of  El  Shaddai,  and  thus  also 
the  name  El  Shaddai  preserves  its  meaning  and  value 
under  the  economy  of  Jehovah,  which  is  moiified 
in  the  prophetic  times  into  the  economy  of  Jehovah- 
Zebaoth.  The  wonders  of  El  Shaddai  run  through 
the  whole  kingdom  of  grace ;  but  the  great  wondtt 
lying  at  the  foimdation  of  all  that  follow,  is  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  in  the  nearfu'ure  from  his  dead  parent* 
(dead  in  this  respect,  Rom.  iv.  18-21 :  Hch.  xi.  11- 
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19),  ill  connection  with  the  marvellous  faith  corre- 
iponding  with  it,  and  with  circumcision  the  seal  of 
the  covenant,  the  type  of  the  great,  eternal,  central 
miracle  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  new  birth  of 
Christ  from  heaven,  and  that  new  birth  of  Christians 
which  is  grounded  and  confirmed  in  his. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CKITICAIi. 

A.  The  Covenant  of  God  with  Abram  in  the 
wider  sense.  The  sliarers  in  the  Covenant  (vers. 
1-14). 

1.  The  Covenant  in  the  wider  sense  on  the  pnrt 
of  God  (vers  1-8).  When  Abram  vras  ninety 
years  old  and  nine.  [Lit.,  a  son  of  nin<?ty  and 
nine  years. — A.  G.]  The  long  interval  betwi  en  this 
age  and  that  given  ch.  xvi.  16,  must  be  closely  ob- 
served. It  marks  a  great  delay  of  the  promise,  a 
tarrying  on  the  part  of  God,  but  which  indeed  coi- 
responds  with  the  over-haste  of  Abram  (see  2  Pet. 
iii.  9). — I  am  God  the  Almighty  [El  Shaddai ;  ch. 
xxviii.  8;  xxxv.  11;  xliii.  14;  xlviii.  3;  Exod. 
vi.  3].  "■'"^  formed  from  l^ttJ,  to  be  strong,  to 
practise  violence,  with  the  nominal  termination  '^— ;- 
as  "^Sn  festive,  '^IZi'^tU^  the  old,  ■'3"'p  thorn-covered, 
and  other  nouns  are  formed."  Keil.  The  idea  of 
omnipotence  is  inwoven  through  the  whole  Scripture, 
with  the  idea  of  his  miraculous  works,  the  creation 
of  the  new,  or  the  new  creation  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Kom. 
iv.  17  ;  Numb.  xvi.  30 ;  Is.  xlii.  9  ;  Ixii.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
22 ;  the  new  covenant ;  the  new  man ;  the  new 
child;  Rev.  xxi.  1,  3).  Delitzsch  has  raised  this 
idea  to  a  supposition  of  violence  done  to  nature, 
which  corresponds  well  with  the  idea  of  a  miracle 
held  in  the  seventeenth  century  ("  tliat  which  is  con- 
trary to  nature.")  "  Elohim  is  the  God  who  makes 
nature,  causes  it  to  be,  and  preserves  it — causes  it  to 
endure  ;  El  Shaddai  the  God  leho  constrains  nature, 
to  that  it  does  ichat  is  against  itself,  and  subdues  it, 
80  that  it  bows  and  yields  itself  to  the  service  of  grace. 
["  It  designates  Jehovah  the  Covenant  God,  as  one 
who  has  the  power  to  fulfil  his  promises  although 
the  order  of  nature  may  appear  against  them.  It  is 
a  pledge  to  Abram  that  notwithstanding  'his  own 
body  already  dead,  and  the  deadness  of  Sarah's 
womb'  (Rom.  iv.  19),  the  numerous  seed  promised 
could  and  would  be  given  to  him."  Keil. — A.  G.] 
Jehovah  is  the  God  who,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  causes 
grace  to  penetrate  and  break  through  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  at  last,  in  the  place  of  nature,  establishes 
an  entirely  new  creation  of  grace"  (p.  381).  A  sad 
dualistic  conception  of  nature  however  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  supposition.  The  creature  is  against 
its  will  subject  to  vanity  (Rom.  viii.  20) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  sighs  after  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  We  can  only  speak  of  an  element  of  opposi- 
tion to  nature,  in  the  miracle,  so  far  as  the  lower 
nature  is  penetrated  by  the  higher,  and  must  of 
course  give  way  to  it.  The  play  upon  the  letter  n 
by  Delitzsch  (p.  382),  appears  to  us  cabalistic,  and 
the  more  so,  since  the  names  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Into  which  the  n  enters,  are  not  grounded  in  the 
Dame  Jehovah  with  its  n ,  but  upon  El  ShaddaL — 
Walk  before  me  (see  ch.  v.  22  ;  xxiv.  40 ;  xlviii. 
15  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  3).  The  great  elements  of  Abram's 
faith  must  be  permanent;  he  must  walk  continually 
before  tlie  eye  of  the  Almiglity,  in  the  consciousness 
pf  bid  presence  who  is  mighty  to  work  miracles.   He 


was  still  wanting  in  the  developme  >t  of  this  wondui 
working  faith,  and  therefore,  also,  was  not  blameless 
— And  be  thon  perfect  *—/re<;  from  blame  oi 
guiltless.  This  is  not,  indeei!,  a  new  command,  but 
the  result  of  the  command :  walk  before  me.  Ht 
will  be  guiltless,  free  from  blame,  if  he  remains  in 
the  presence  of  the  God  who  works  wonders ;  that, 
indeed,  will  make  him  guiltless,  free,  purify  his  con- 
sciousness — And  I  •mil  make  my  covenant. — 
The  n^"^2  "rj  must  be  understood  here  after  the 
analogy  of  ch.  ix.  12,  where  the  previously  forrried 
covenant  (ch.  vi.  18)  with  Noah,  was  presupposed, 
as  here  the  covenant  with  Abram  (ch.  xv.)  is  pre- 
supposed. "  It  does  not  signify  to  concbide  a  cove- 
nant (=  -rin3),  but  to  give,  settle,  arrange,"  etc. 
Keil.  ["At  the  former  period  (Gen.  xv.)  God  form- 
ally entered  into  covenant  with  Abram,  here  he  takes 
the  first  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  seals 
it  with  a  token  and  a  perpetual  ordinance."  Mdr- 
PHY,  p.  307. — A.  G.]  It  thus  denotes  the  establish- 
ing of  the  covenant,  or  the  giving  it  a  traditional 
force  for  his  seed,  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent 
order  or  institution  of  the  covenant  (comp.  Numb. 
XXV.  12). — And  Abreim  fell  on  his  face.  An  ex- 
pression of  deep  humility  and  trustful  confidence, 
and  indeed  also  of  the  joy  which  overpowered  him  ;  \ 
hence  he  repeats  (ver.  1 7)  the  same  act  in  the  most 
emphatic  way. — And  God  talked  with  him. — 
We  must  notice  here  the  expression  Elohim,  and  the 
IST.  God,  as  the  God  of  the  universe,  begins  a 
conversation  with  Abram,  when  he  should  becoEie 
Abraham  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations. — Aa 
for  me.  I  for  my  part.  The  ^JN  evidently  empha- 
sizes the  opposition  of  the  two  parties  in  the  cove- 
nant (what  concerns  me  or  my  part).  It  answers  to 
nPKI  of  ver.  9.  Just  as  in  the  ninth  chapter  the 
'^35i"J  "'SNI  of  ver.  9  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
TjX  T|K^  of  verses  4  and  5  (comp.  Exod.  xix. ;  ch. 
xxiv). — And  thou  shalt  be  a  father.  The  :  an- 
nounces the  subject  of  the  covenant.  For  it  is  not 
simply  the  individual  covenant  of  faith  of  Abram, 
but  the  entire  general  covenant  of  blessing  in  hiui 
which  is  here  spoken  of.  Knobcl  thinks  that  the 
name  Abraham  was  first  formed  after  Abraham  had 
become  the  father  of  many  nations.  This  is  the 
well-known  denial  of  the  prophetic  element.  Ilia 
own  quotation,  however,  refutes  him.  "The  He- 
brews coimected  the  giving  of  names  with  circumci- 
sion (ch.  xxi.  3  ff. ;  Luke  i.  59 ;  ii.  21).  The  Per- 
sians likewise,  according  to  Tavernieb  :  '  Travels,'  i. 
p.  270,  and  Chardin  :  '  Voyages,'  x.  p.  76."  The 
connection  of  the  giving  of  names,  and  circumcision, 
effects  a  mutual  explanation.  The  name  announces 
a  definite  human  character,  the  new  name  a  new 
character  (the  new  name.  Rev.  ii.  17,  the  perfect 
stamp  of  individual  character),  circumcision,  a  new 
or  renewed,  and  more  noble  nature. |  "  .Moreover," 
Knobel  remarks:  ''we  hear  only  in  the  Elohist  the 
promise  of  a  multitude  of  nations  (vers.  16,  20;  ch. 
xxxv.  11 ;  xlviii.  4);  the  Jehovist  uses  only  the  sin 


*  ["Not  sincere  merely,  unless  in  the  primitive  fens* 
of  duty,  but  complete,  upright,  holy  ;  not  only  in  walk,  bul 
in  heart."     Murphy,  p.  3i)8.— A  G.]  , 

t  ICalvin  and  Keil  recognize  in  this  prostration  of  thi 
patriarch  his  appropriation  ami  reception  of  the  promifOi 
and  h  s  recognition  of  the  command. — A.  O.] 

t  ["For  the  signiticance  of  names,  and  the  chiige  of 
naniLS,  see  llEN0STE>BBBr's  BeUruyeiL.  j.  1^0  fL ; "  Kluts 
—A.  G.J 
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gUar  (ch.  xii.  2;  xviiL  18;  xlvi.  3).  So  likewise 
tiie  promise  of  kings  and  princes  among  the  sncce? 
sors  of  the  patriarch  is  peculiar  to  the  Elohist  (ver 
20;  ch.  XXV.  16;  xxxv.  il;  xxxvi.  31)."  This  dis- 
tinction corresponds  entirely  with  the  fact,  that  Je- 
hovah, out  of  the  (Goim)  nations,  which  he  rules  as 
Elohim,  forms  one  peculiar  people  (-")  of  faith,  as 
he  at  first  changed  the  natural  Israel  to  a  spirituaL 
As  to  this  promise  of  blessing  from  God,  the  name 
Abraham,  father  of  a  mass,  noise,  iumidt  of  nations, 
embraces  the  whole  promise  in  its  widest  circum- 
ference. 1.  People  and  kings  [^^  Kings.  David, 
Solomon,  Christ.,  whose  royal  genealogy  is  given 
Matt.  i.  1-16."  Wordsworth,  p.  79.  Especially  in 
Christ  and  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  who  are 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  Rev.  i.  6.  Jacobcs: 
"  Notes." — A.  G.] ;  even  rich  kings  should  come 
from  him ;  2.  the  covenant  of  bhssing  from  God 
whh  him  and  his  seed  should  be  eternal;  3.  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan  should  belong  to  his  seed  for 
an  eternal  possession.  It  should  be  observed  here, 
that  Cana;in  has  fallen  in  the  very  same  measure  to 
the  Arabians  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Gal.  iv. 
25),  in  which  it  has  actually  been  rent  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Isi-ael  for  indefinitely  long  periods  of  time  ;  it 
has  thus  remained  permanently  in  the  possession  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  wider  sense; 
4.  Jehovah  will  remain  (br)  the  God  (Elohim)  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  This  promise,  also,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  iransient  obscurations,  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  patriarchal  monotheism  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
The  stipulated,  imprescriptible,  pecu'iar  right  of  the 
peeple  of  Israel  to  Canaan  is  included  in  this  general 
promise.  [Literally  to  the  lineal  seed  and  the  earthly 
Canaan,  but  ike  everlasting  covenant  and  the  everlast- 
ing  possesxion,  show  that  the  covenant  and  the  prom- 
ised uiheritance  included  the  spiritual  seed,  and  the 
heavenly  Canaan. — A.  G.]  "  In  this  new  name,  God 
gave  to  him  a  real  pledge  for  the  establishment  of 
his  covenant,  since  the  name  which  God  gave  to  him,  I 
could  not  be,  or  remain  an  empty  sound,  but  as  I 
the  expression  of  nature  or  essence  must  win  real-  j 
kj."  KuiL  "  A  numerous  posterity  was  regarded  '• 
by  the  Hebrews  as  a  divine  blessing,  which  was  the 
portion  of  those  well-pleasing  to  him  (ch.  ixiv.  60 ; 
ilviiL  16,  19 ;  P.«.  cxxviii ;  Ecc.  vL  3)."   Knobel. 

2.  The  covenant  of  Abraham  (on  hl-«  part)  with 
Go  J.  in  the  wider  sense  (vers.  9-14).  And  God 
(Elohun)  said  unto  Abraham.  The  covenant  of 
circumcision  in  the  wider  sense  is  a  covenant  of 
Elohim.  In  his  new  destination  Abraham  was  called 
to  introduce  this  sign  of  the  covenant  for  himself  and 
his  seed.  He  came  under  obUgation  at  the  fii^t  for 
himself  with  his  seed  to  keep  the  covenant  with  Elo- 
him. But  circumcision  is  the  char.<creristic  sign  and 
Real  of  this  covenant,  as  a  statute  and  a  type,  i.  e.,  with 
the  included  idea  of  its  spiritual  import  In  this  sense 
it  Is  said :  This  is  my  covenant,  .  .  .  shall  be 
c'rcumcised.  Upon  circumcLsion  compare  Winer  : 
Real'Wortrrbiich,  and  similar  works.  1.  The  act 
of  circumcision:  the  removal  of  the  foreskin;  2.  the 
destination :  the  sign  of  the  covenant ;  3.  the  rime : 
a^ht  days  after  the  birth  (see  ch.  xxi.  4;  Lev. 
xiL  3  ;  Luke  i.  59 ;  ii.  21 ;  John  vii.  22  ;  PhiL  iiL  5 ; 
Joseph.:  "Antiq."  i.  12,  2);  4.  the  extent  of  its 
efficacy :  not  only  the  children,  but  slaves  bom  in 
the  ho'ise  [and  those  also  bought  with  his  money  — 
A  3.]  were  to  be  circumcised ;  5.  its  inviolability : 
thase  who  were  not  circumcised  should  be  cut  oS, 
uprooted. — Circumcision,  as  a  sign  of  the  patriarchal 
eovenant,  appears  to  presuppose  its  earlier  existence 


as  a  religious  rite.    According  to  Herodotus,  circum 
cision  was  practised  among  the  Colchi,  Egyptian. 
[It  has  been  urged,  however,  against  the  idea  that 
the  Egyptians  practised  this  rite  generally;  1.  Th»l 
Abraham  circumcised  all  his  male  servants — amcag 
them  probably  those  who  were  presented  by  Pha- 
raoh; 2.  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  knew  that  Mosef 
was  a  Hebrew  child — (Heb.,  and  behold  a  male  child); 
— 3.  Ezek.  xxxi.  18 ;  see  Bcsh  :  "  Notes,"  p.  273.— 
A.  G.]  and  Ethiopians ;  and  the  Svrians  of  Palojcint 
and   Phcjenicians  might  have    learned   it  frcrc   the 
Egvptians.     In  Ewald's  view,  its  original  home  was 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  still  exists  as  a  national 
usage  among  the  Ethiopian  Christians,  and  among 
the  Congos.     With  regard  to  the  ci«umcision  of  the 
Egyytians,  we   remark,  that  while   Herodotus   and 
Philo  regard  it  as  a  general  cnstom,  Origen  ascribes  it 
simply  to  the  priests.     [Wordswosth,  p.  81,  urges 
in  favor  of  this  view,  that  circumcision  was  not  prac- 
tise<i  by  the  other  sons  of  Ham ;  that  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  an  Egyptian   mother,  was  not  circumcised 
tmtil  aft«r  this  institution  of  the  covenant;  and  that 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  rolled  away  the  reproach  of 
Egypt  when  he  circumcised  the  Israehtes  at  GilgaL— 
A.  G.]     According  to  Ezek.  xxxi  18 ;  xxxii.  19,  the 
Egyptians  seem  to  be  included  among  the  uncircum- 
cisei     We  need   not,  however,  insist  too   strictly 
upon  a  prophetic  word,  which  may  pa«sibly  have  a 
higher  svmbolical  sense  (comp.  Rom.  iL  28).     And 
Origen  informs  us  of  a  later   time,  in   which  the 
Coptic  element  was  mingled  with  Hellenic  elements 
in  Egvpt.     Some  have  viewed  Egyptian  circumcision 
as  an  idolizing  of  the  generative  power.    The  bloody 
act  points  rather  to  purification.    Delitzsch  remarks : 
that  circumcision,  a.«  some  think,  has  been  found  in 
America,  upon  the  South  Sea  Islands,  e.  g.  in  a  mode 
resembling  that  in  use  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Feegec 
Islands,  and  among  the  southeastern  Negro  trites, 
e.  g.  among  the  Damaras  in  tropical  South  Africa. 
And   here  we  cannot  assume  any  connection  with 
the  Abrahamic,  nor  with  the  Egyptian  circumcision. 
But  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
might  spread  themselves  widely  over  Africa,  as  those 
of  the  Phoenicians  over  the  ocean.     The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  in  a  passage  which  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently regai-ded  (ch.  ix.),  brings  into  prominence 
the  idea,  that  we  must  distinguish  circumcision,  as 
an  original   custom  of  different  nations,  from  that 
which  receives  the  patriarchal  and  theocratic  sanc- 
tion.    "  The  heathen  circumcision,"  as  Delitzsch  re- 
marks, "  leaving  out  of  view  the  Ishmaelites,  Arabians, 
and  the  tribes  connected  with  them  both  by  blood 
and  in  history,  is  thus  very  analogous  to  the  heathen 
sacrifice.     As  the  sacrifice  sprang  from  the  feehng 
of  the  necessity  for  an  atonement,  so  circumcision 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  hnpurity  of  human  na- 
ture."    But  that  the  spread  of  circumcision  among 
the  ancient  nations  is  analogous  to  the  general  prev- 
alence of  sacrifice,  has  not  yet  been  proved.     It  ro- 
mains  to  be  investigated,  whether  the  national  origin 
of  circumcision   stands  rather  in  some  relation  to 
religious  sacrifice ;  whether  it  may  possibly  form  an 
opposition  to  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  (for  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  view  it  with  some,  as  a  remnant  of 
human  sacrifice,  as  to  regard  it  with  others,  as  « 
modification  of  eunuchism) ;  whether  it  may  havt 
prevailed  from  sanitary  motives,  the  obligation  of 
bodily  purity  and  soundness,  (see  Wiser,  i.  p.  159); 
or  whether  it  has  not  rather  from  the  first  had  iU 
ground  and  source  in  the  idea  of  the  consecratioi 
of  the  genera*-.ve  nature,  and  of  the  propagation  oi 
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the  race  (Dklitzsch,  p.  385).  At  all  events,  circum- 
cision did  not  come  to  Abraham  as  a  custom  of  his 
ancestors;  he  was  circumcised  when  ninety-nine 
years  of  age.  This  bears  with  decisive  weight  against 
the  generalizing  of  the  custom  by  Delitzsch.  As  to 
the  destination  of  circumcision  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  its  patriarchal  origin  is  beyond  question. 
[As  the  raint)ow  was  chosen  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  with  Noah,  so  the  prior  existence  of  cir- 
fiamcision  does  not  render  it  less  fit  to  be  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  nor  less  significant. 
"It  was  the  fit  symbol  of  that  removal  of  the  old 
man,  and  that  renewal  of  nature  which  qualified 
Abraham  to  be  the  parent  of  the  holy  seed."  Mur- 
phy. See  also  Kurtz  and  Baumgarten. — A.  G.]  (See 
John  vii.  22).  Still  it  was  placed  upon  a  new  leg:il 
basis  by  Moses  (Exod.  iv.  24,  25 ;  Lev,  xii.  3),  and 
was  brought  into  regular  observance  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  V.  2).  That  it  should  be  the  symbol  of  the 
new  birth,  i.  e.,  of  the  sanctification  of  human  nature, 
from  its  very  source  and  origin,  is  shown  both  by  the 
passages  which  speak  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Lev.  xxvi.  41 ;  Deut.  x.  16;  xxx.  6 ;  Jer.  iv. 
4 ;  ix.  25 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  7),  and  from  the  manner  of 
speech  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  in  which  Jewish 
proselytes  were  described  as  new-born.  As  to  the 
terminus  of  eight  days,  which  was  so  strictly  ob- 
served, that  even  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  held 
subordinate  to  the  law  of  Circumcision,  Delitzsdi  ex- 
plains the  prescription  of  this  period,  from  the  fact 
that  the  child  was  not  separated  and  purified  from 
the  sustenance  of  its  embryonic  state  until  this 
period.  It  is  better  to  regard  the  week  of  birth  as  a 
terminus  for  tlie  close  of  the  birth  throes  and  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  term  fixed  for  the  out- 
ward purification.  Kell  explains :  "  because  this  day 
iras  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  the  independent  life, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  analogous  prescription  as 
to  the  age  of  the  yoimg  animals  used  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxii.  27  ;  Exod.  xxii.  30).*  He  remarks  also, 
"  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  at  a  late  period, 
usually  between  five  and  thirteen  years,  often  during 
the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised."  For  more  de- 
tailed observations,  see  Knobel,  p.  164. — The 
threatening  that  the  uncircumcised  should  be  cut 
off — uprooted,  can  refer  only  to  the  conscious,  wick- 
ed contempt  of  the  command,  as  the  same  threaten- 
ing must  be  understood  in  regard  to  other  offences. 
Clericus  and  others  explain  the  "  cutting-off"  as  a 
removal  from  the  people  and  its  privileges.  But  the 
theocratic  death-penalty  (which  was  indeed  the  form 
of  a  final,  complete  excommunication  from  the  peo- 
ple) can  alone  be  understood  here,  as  it  naturally 
could  alone  meet  the  case  of  the  despiser  of  the 
covenant-sign,  and  of  the  covenant  itself.  [But  it  is 
the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham which  is  here  before  us,  and  exclusion  from  the 
people  of  the  covenant  would  be,  as  Baumgarten 
urges,  exclusion  from  all  blessings  and  salvation. 
That  this  was  connected  with  the  death-penalty  in 
other  passaees  (as  Exod.  xxxi.  14),  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  phrase  itself  did  not  necessarily  imply 
*ach  a  penalty. — A.  G.]  (see  Knobel,  p.  163).  The 
reference  by  Delitzsch,  to  an  immediate  divine  judg- 

*  {A  ton  of  ight  dayt.  It  was  after  a  week's  round, 
wlieii  a  now  period  was  beRun,  and  thus  it  was  indicative 
of  starting  anew  upon  a  nijw  life.  The  Bcventli  day  was  a 
Bacrod  d;iy.  And  thi?  period  of  seven  days  was  a  sacred 
period,  so  that  with  the  eiirhth  day  a  new"  cycle  was  com- 
mcnced     Jacobvs,  p  287.— A.  G.l 


ment,  or  to  the  premature,  childless  death  of  the  nn 
circumcised,  who  had  reached  full  age,  impUes  an 
extraordinary  introduction  or  enlarijement  of  the 
theocratic  regulation,  which  belong*  to  the  Israel- 
itish  tradition.  Keil  strives  to  unite  both  viewi 
(p.  156).  But  here  also  we  must  distinguish  the 
legal  and  typical  elements.  In  the  typical  sense, 
the  "  cutting-off"  denotes  the  endlesi  destruction, 
the  total  ruin  of  the  man  who  despises  the  covenant 
of  God.  [And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  to 
despise  and  reject  the  sign,  was  to  despise  and  reject 
the  covenant  itself.  He  who  neglects  or  refuses  the 
sign,  hath  broken  my  covenant. — A.  G.] 


B, — 3.  The  establishment  of  the  covenant  in  a  nar^ 
rower  sense  with  Isaac — the  more  direct  bearer  and 
mediator  of  the  covenant  (ver.  15-22).  And  God 
(Elohim)  said.  God  establishes  the  covenant  in 
this  form  also  as  Elohim,  not  as  Jehovah,  since  not 
only  Israel,  but  Edom,  should  spring  from  Isaac,  the 
son  of  Sarah. — Sarah  thy  wijfe.  "  As  the  ances- 
tress of  nations  and  kings,  she  should  be  called  nniO 
(princess),  not  ^"^ia  (heroine)."  KnobeL  Delitzsch 
explains  ^"iia  the  princely,  but  this  does  not  distin- 
guish sufficiently  the  old  name  from  the  new.  (Je- 
rome distinguishes:  my  princess,  my  dominion  and 
princess  generally).  Even  in  this  case  the  name  de- 
clares the  subject  of  the  following  promise,  and  its 
security.  Now  it  was  definitely  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, that  he  should  have  a  son  from  Sarah ;  and  it 
was  also  intimated  that  the  descendants  from  this 
son  should  branch  themselves  into  (Goim)  nations. — 
Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed. 
The  explanation  of  Knobel  is  absurd :  "  Abraham 
doubted  the  possibility,  since  he  was  an  hundred, 
and  Sarah  was  ninety  years  old,  and  laughs,  there- 
fore, but  falls  upon  his  face,  lest  God  should  notice 
it"  (  ! ).  "  In  the  other  writer,  the  patriarch,  as  the 
man  of  God,  believes  (ch.  xv.  6),  and  only  the  less 
eminent  wife,  doubts  and  laughs  (ch.  xviii.  12).  But 
here  as  there,  the  laughter,  in  the  name  of  the  prom- 
ised seed  (pnS'^),  passes  into  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham." That  the  interpreter,  from  this  standpoint, 
knows  nothing  of  a  laugh  of  astonishment,  in  connec- 
tion with  full  faith,  indeed,  in  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  the  events  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1,  2),  is  evident 
Delitzsch  :  The  promise  was  so  very  great,  that  he 
sank  reverently  upon  the  ground,  and  so  very  para- 
doxical, that  he  involuntarily  laughs  (see  also  the 
quotation  from  Calvin,  by  Keil,  p.  151).  ["The 
laughter  of  Abraham  was  the  exultation  of  joy,  not 
the  smile  of  unbelief."  Aug.  :  de  Civ.  Bet.  xvi.  26. 
Wordsworth,  who  also  urges  that  this  interpretatioa 
is  sustained  by  our  Lord,  John  viii.  56. — A.  G.] 
We  m;ty  confidently  infer  from  the  different  judg- 
ments of  Abraham's  laughter  here,  and  that  of  Sa- 
rah, which  is  recorded  afterward,  that  there  was  an 
important  distinction  in  the  states  of  mind  from 
which  they  sprang.  Tiie  characteristic  feature  in  the 
narration  here  is,  that  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face, 
as  at  first,  after  the  promise,  ver.  2. — Shall  there 
be  bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years 
old?*     The  apparent  impossibility  is  twofold  (see 

•  ["  These  questions  are  not  addressed  to  Ood ;  the^ 
merely  agitate  tne  breast  of  the  n-stonished  patriarch.'' 
McRrHY,  p.  311.  "Can  this  be?  This  that  was  only  l'^ 
good  to  be  thought  of,  and  too  blessed  a  cnnsummaiion  cf  a":l 
his  ancient  hopes,  (oho  now,  at  this  late  day,  po  ilistinctlj 
assured  to  him  by  Ood  himself."   Jacobus,  p.  289.— A.  O.'l 
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the  quotations,  Rom.  iv.  and  Heb.  xi.). — O  that 
[shmael  might  (still)  live.  The  sense  of  the 
praver  is  ambiguous.  "Abraham,"  says  Knobel, 
*'  turns  aside,  aiid  only  wishes  that  tlie  son  he  al- 
ready had  should  live  and  prosper."  Calvin,  and 
others,  also  interpret  the  prayer  iu  the  sense,  that 
Abraham  would  be  contented  if  Ishmael  should  pros- 
per. Keil,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  prayer  of 
Abraham  as  arising  out  of  his  anxiety,  lest  Islimaei 
•hould  not  have  any  part  in  the  blessings  of  the  cov- 
enant. The  fact,  that  the  answer  of  God  contains 
no  denial  ot  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  is  iit  favor  of 
this  interpretation.  But  in  the  prayer,  Abraham  ex- 
presses his  anticipation  of  an  indefinite  neglect  of 
Ishmael,  which  was  painful  to  his  parental  heart. 
He  asks  for  him,  therefore,  a  life  from  God  in  the 
highest  sense  Since  Abraham,  according  to  ch.  xvi., 
actually  fell  into  the  erroneous  expectation,  tiiat  the 
prom!.<e  of  God  to  him  would  be  fulfilled  in  Ishmael, 
And  since  there  is  no  record  of  any  divine  correction 
of  his  error  in  the  mean  time,  tbe  new  revelation 
from  God  could  only  so  be  introduced  when  he  be- 
gins to  be  in  trouble  about  Ishmael  (see  ch.  xxi.  9), 
and  to  doubt,  as  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his 
eelf-formed  expectation,  both  beciuse  Jehovah  had 
left  him  for  a  long  time  « ithout  a  new  revelation, 
and  because  Hagar  had  communicated  to  him  the 
revelation  granted  to  her,  as  to  the  character  of  her 
son — a  prophecy  which  did  not  agree  with  the  heir 
of  the  promise.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and 
duubt  [Calvin,  however,  holds,  that  Abraham  wa.«, 
all  this  time,  contented  with  the  suppdsition,  that 
Ishmael  was  the  child  of  promise,  and  that  the  new 
revelation  startled  him  from  his  error. — A.  G.]  the 
promise  of  the  heir  of  blessing  wsis  renewed  to  him. 
But  then  he  receives  the  new  revelation  from  God, 
that  Sarah  shall  bear  to  him  the  true  heir.  It  puts 
an  end  to  the  old,  sad  doubt,  in  regard  to  Isl.mael, 
since  it  starts  a  new  and  transient  doubt  in  reference 
to  the  promise  of  Isaac  ;  therefore  there  is  mingling 
with  liis  faith,  not  yet  perfect  on  account  of  the  joy 
(Luke  xxiv.  41),  a  beautiful  paternal  feeling  for  the 
siill  beloved  Ishmael,  and  his  future  of  faith.  Hence 
tiie  intercession  for  Ishmael,  the  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  which  is,  a  question  of  love,  whether  the  son 
of  the  long-delayed  hope,  should  also  hold  his  share 
of  the  blessing,  b:^t  may,  indeed,  include  so  far  the 
granting  of  the  prayer  of  Abram ;  it  may  mean,  gtUl, 
tuvertheUss.  [Better,  as  Jacobus,  indeed,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  transient  doubt  as  to  Isaac,  which 
may  lie  in  Abraham's  prayer  for  IshmaeL  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  Sarah  is  bearing  thee  a  son. — A.  G.] 
But  the  nineteenth  verse  distinctly  declares  that  the 
son  of  Sarah  should  be  the  chief  heir,  the  peculiar 
bearer  of  the  covenant  Goser  and  more  definite 
distinctions  are  drawn  inver.  20. — Twelve  pzinces 
shall  he  beget  (see  ch.  xxv.  12-16). — ^At  this  set 
time.  The  promise  is  now  clearly  revealed  even  in 
regard  to  time ;  and  with  this  the  revelation  of  God 
for  this  time  ceases. 

4.  The  compliance  with  the  prescribed  rite  of 
circumcision  (vers.  23-27).  The  prompt  obedience 
of  Abraham  [This  prompt  obedience  of  Abraham  re- 
veals his  faith  in  the  promise,  and  that  this  laughter 
wag  joyful  and  not  unbelieving. — A.  G.]  is  seen  in 
his  circumcising  himself  and  his  household,  L  e.  the 
male  members  of  his  household,  as  he  was  com 
manded,  in  the  same  day.  According  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  text,  Abraham  appears  to  hare  performed 
the  rite  uprrt  bimself  with  his  own  hands. 


DOCTEDfAL   AND    ETHIC AI^ 

1.  See  the  General  Remarks,  and  tie  Ciitiea 
I  Notes  upon  the  double  circle  of  the  covenant,  and 
I  circimicision. 

j        2.  El   Shaddai,      We  do   not  comprehend  thfl 

1  whole  of  this  name,  if  we  identify  it  with  Elohim. 

We  make  it  too  comprehensive  if  we  represent  it  aj 

including  the  idea  of  all  the  divine  attributes,  or  aa 

an  expression  of  the  majesty  of  God.    It  is  the  name 

I  of  the  Almighty,  and  stands  here  at  the  very  be- 

!  ginning  of  the  announcement  of  theocratic  miracles, 

j  tor  the  same  reason,  that  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it 

I  designates  the  nature  of  God  the  Father,  for  the 

j  Christian  faith.     The  Almighty  God  {iravToxpiTup) 

is  the  God  of  the  Theocracy,  and  of  all  the  miracles. 

He  makes  the  highe.<<t  revelation  of  his  miraculous 

power  in  the  resurrection   of  Ciirist  (Eph.  i.  19  ff.). 

3.  Before  my  face.  The  anthropomorphisms  of 
the  Scripture.  The  soul,  head,  eyes,  arm  of  God, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  Concordances  give 
all  the  information  any  one  needs.  It  is  not  difiicult 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  particidar  descrip- 
tions. His  face  is  his  presence  in  the  definiteness  and 
certainty  of  the  personal  consciousness  (Ps.  cxxxix.) 

4.  Keil  brings  the  narrower  circle  of  the  cove 
nant  into  conflict  with  the  wider,  as  was  above  re- 
marked. [Keil  puts  his  argimaent  in  thl*  lorm : 
Since  the  grace  of  the  covenant  was  promised  alone 
to  Isaao,  and  Abraham  was  to  Ijetome  tlie  father  of 
a  mass  of  nations  by  Sarah  (ver.  16),  we  cannot  in- 
clude the  Ishmaelites  nor  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  this 
mass  of  nations.  Since,  further,  Esau  had  no  part 
in  the  promise  of  the  covenant,  the  promised  de 
scendants  must  come  alone  through  Jacob.  But  the 
sons  of  Jacob  formed  only  one  people  or  nation; 
Abraham  is  thus  only  the  father  of  one  people.  It 
follows,  necessarily,  that  the  mass  of  nations  mtist 
embrace  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham,  all 
who  are  eV  iciarfais  'ABpaaa  (comp.  Rom.  iv.  II,  16^ 
He  urges  also,  in  favor  of  this  view,  the  fact,  that 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  was  applied  to  those  who 
were  not  natuial  descendants  of  .Abraham,  to  those 
bom  iu  his  bouse  and  bought  with  his  money.  He 
holds,  also,  that  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  this  seed  for  a  possession  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
fact,  that  this  land  was  given  to  the  literal  Israel, 
but  that  as  the  ^ItrpariX  koto  crapKa  are  enlarged 
to  the  'l<Tpai}\  raTcfe  -ri'fvua,  SO  the  idea  and  limits 
of  the  earthly  Canaan  must  be  enlarged  to  the  limits 
of  the  spiritual  Canaan,  that  in  truth,  .\braham  haa 
received  the  promise  KKilpoyouoy  aiThy  thai  xonuov, 
Rom.  iv.  13.  p.  138.— A.  G.]  Under  the  seed 
promised  to  Abraham  of  a  "  multitude  of  nations," 
the  descendants  of  Esau  should  not  be  understood ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  descendnnts  of  Abra- 
ham must  have  been  intended,  and  reckoned  with 
the  people  of  Israel,  which  constitutes,  indeed,  bat 
one  nation.  But  we  must  alwavs  clearlv  distin- 
guish between  the  promise,  "  in  thy  seed  'shall  bf 
blessed  all  the  famili^  of  the  earth,"  and  the  prom 
ise,  "from  thee  shall  spring  a  mass  of  natioris," 
through  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  these  shall  all  be 
embraced  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  the  one 
as  bearer  of  the  covenant,  the  others  as  associates 
and  sharers  in  the  covenant  Otherwise,  indeed, 
even  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  mtfct  be  circum 
cised.  But  as  circumcision  is  the  type  of  the  new 
birth,  so  the  mass  of  nations  which  should  spring 
firom  Abraham,  is  the  type  of  his  spiritual  descend 
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tnts,  und  in  the  typical  seiisp,  truly,  he  is  here  the 
father  of  all  believers.  In  the  typical  sense,  also, 
the  promise  of  Canaan,  and  the  protnise  of  tlie  eter- 
nity of  the  covenant,  have  a  higher  meaning  and 
importance.  The  remarks  of  Keil,  as  to  the  estima^ 
tion  of  this  spiritual  significance  of  the  Abrahamic 
promise,  against  Auberlen  and  others,  v/ho  sink  the 
reference  of  the  promise  to  the  spiritual  Israel  to  a 
•*  mere  application,"  are  well  founded  [and  are  most 
Important  and  suggestive. — A.  G.] 

5.  Circumcision  (as  also  baptism  still  more  effect- 
nally,  Rom.  vi.),  as  the  type  of  the  renewing  through 
natural  suffering,  evidently  forms  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  old  and  sinful  human  nature,  and  the  new 
life.  It  is  therefore  a  testimony  to  human  corrup- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  calling  of  men 
through  divine  grace  to  a  new  life,  on  the  other. 
[The  giound  of  the  choice  of  circumcision  as  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  may  be  thus  stated. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  blessing  promised,  i.  e.  a 
seed  of  blessing.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  but  the  promised  seed  were  to  be  holy,  and 
thus  channels  of  blessing.  The  seed  of  Abraham 
were  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  other  races.  As 
corruption  descended  by  ordinary  generation,  the 
seed  of  grace  were  to  be  marked  and  symbolically 
purified  from  that  corruption.  It  thus  denoted  the 
purifying  of  that  by  which  the  promise  was  to  be  se- 
cured.— A.  G.]  But  as  a  sign  placed  upon  the  fore- 
skin, it  designates  still  more  definitely  on  the  one 
Bide,  that  the  corruption  is  one  which  has  especially 
fallen  upon  or  centres  in  the  propagation  of  the  race, 
and  has  an  essential  source  of  support  in  it,  as  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  a  sign  and  seal,  that  man  is  called 
to  a  new  life,  and  also,  that  for  this  new  life  the  con- 
ception and  procreation  should  be  consecrated  and 
sanctified  (see  John  i.  13,  14).  The  male  portion 
of  the  people  only,  were  subjected  to  this  ordinance. 
This  rests  first  of  all  upon  natural  causes.  Luther 
finds  a  compensation  in  the  birth-throes  and  expos- 
ure to  death  on  the  part  of  the  females.  The  pains 
of  birth  were  truly  translated  to  the  male  sex  through 
circumcision.  But  then  this  onc-sidedness  of  the 
sacrament  of  circumcision  declares  the  complete  de- 
pendence of  the  wife  upon  her  husband  under  the 
old  covenant.  [Kurtz  :  The  dependent  position  of 
the  woman,  by  virtue  of  which,  not  without  the  man, 
but  in  and  with  the  man,  not  as  woman,  but  as  the 
bride,  and  mother,  she  has  her  importance  in  the 
people  and  life  of  the  covenant,  does  not  allow  her 
to  come  into  the  same  prominence  here  as  the  man, 
p.  188.  Jacobus  says:  "Under  the  Old  Covenant, 
as  everything  pointed  forward  to  Christ  the  God- 
Man — Son  of  Man — so  every  offering  was  to  be  a 
male,  and  every  covenant  rite  was  properly  enough 
confined  to  the  males.  The  females  were  regarded 
as  acting  in  them,  and  represented  by  them.  Under 
the  New  Testament  this  distinction  is  not  appropri- 
ate. It  is  not  maJe  and  female.  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  Col. 
iii.  11.  That  the  rite  was  applied  so  expressly  to 
those  bom  in  the  house,  and  those  bought  with  his 
moiey — the  son  of  the  stranger — was  intended  to 
point  to  the  univei-sal  aspect  of  the  covenant,  the  ex- 
tension of  its  blessings  to  all  nations. — A.  G.]  But 
it  was  enlarged,  or  completed,  in  fact,  through  the 
law  of  purification,  to  which  the  mother  was  sub- 
jected. Its  spiritual  significance  is  that  it  is 
not  birth  itself,  but  the  sexual  generation,  as  such, 
which  is  the  (radux  pe.ccati.  In  the  New  Covenant, 
the  wife  has  an  equally  direct  share  in  baptism  as 
the  husband.     And  this  was  typified  in  the  Old  Cov- 


enant through  the  giving  of  the  name.    Sarah  pos 
sesses  a  new  name  as  well  as  Abraham. 

6.  It  scarcely  follows  from  Exod.  iv.  25,  as  D& 
litzsch  thinks,  that  circumcision  proclaimed  to  the 
circumcised  man,  that  he  had  Jehovah  for  a  bride- 
groom ;  although  Jews,  Ishmaelites,  and  Moslems 
generally  name  the  day  of  circumcision  the  wedding- 
feast  of  circumcision.  The  Scripture  constitutes  a 
bridal  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  viewed 
in  its  totality. 

7.  If  Delitzsch  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  givei 
to  circumcision  too  great  an  importance,  he  does  not 
esteem  sufficiently  its  importance  when  he  remarkaj 
that  it  is  no  peculiar  rite  of  initiation,  hke  baptism. 
''  It  is  not  circumcision  which  makes  the  Israelites 
what  they  are  as  such,  i.  e.,  members  of  the  Israel- 
itish  church.  It  is  through  its  birth  [While  it  is 
true  that  the  Israelite  by  his  birth  was  so  far  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  or  church,  that  he  had  a  title 
to  its  rites  and  ordinances,  it  is  true  that  circumci- 
sion was  the  recognition  of  that  member.ihip,  and 
that  if  he  neglected  it,  he  was  exscinded  from  the 
people. — A.  G.]  ;  for  people  and  church  are  cotermi- 
nous in  the  Old  Testament."  This  is  totally  incor- 
rect, just  as  incorrect  as  if  one  should  say,  Christen- 
dom and  the  Church  are  coterminous.  [It  lies,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which 
places  circumcision  and  baptism  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  makes  the  one  to  come  in 
the  place  of  the  other.  The  differences  between  them 
upon  which  Delitzsch  dwells  are  just  those  which  we 
should  expect  under  the  two  economies. — A  G.] 
As  one  must  distinguish  between  Jacob  and  Israel, 
so  one  must  distinguish  between  Israel  as  the  natur- 
ally increased  (""13)  and  Israel  as  the  called  people 
of  God  (ds).  Israel  is,  in  a  qualified  sense,  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ;  viz.,  as  it,  through  circumcision,  purifi- 
cation, and  sacrifice,  was  consecrated  a  congregation 
of  God  (5np).  And  thus  we  must  distinguish  cir- 
cumcision as  to  its  old  national,  its  patriarchal,  and  its 
theocratic  and  legal  power  and  efficacy.  In  the  last 
meaning  alone,  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  Israel  aa 
the  Church  of  God,  and  was  so  far  an  initiatory  rite, 
that  by  means  of  it  an  Edomite  or  Moabite  coulc 
be  incorporated  into  the  people  of  God,  wliile  genu- 
ine Jews,  even  the  sons  of  Aaron,  might  be  exscind 
ed,  if  it  were  neglected.  The  Old  Testament  pcoplj 
of  God,  has  thus  definitely  the  characteristic  traits 
of  the  spiritual  New  Testament  Israel,  a  peopls  of 
God,  gathered  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
was  precisely  the  fault  of  the  Edomite  Jews,  that 
they  failed  to  distinguish  between  circumcision  in 
this  higher  sense,  as  it  passed  over  into  baptism,  and 
circumcision  as  a  national  custom.  And  this  is  the 
fallacy  of  the  Baptists,  through  which  they,  to  this 
day,  commonly  attempt  to  rend  away  from  the  de- 
fenders of  infant  baptism  the  argument  which  they 
draw  from  circumcision.  They  say,  "  circumcision 
was  no  sacrament  of  the  Jews ;  it  was  a  mere  na- 
tional custom."  But  it  was  just  as  truly  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  Jews,  as  the  passovcr,  from  which  we 
must  distinguish  likewise,  the  eating  of  a  roasted 
lamb  in  the  feasts  of  the  ancients.  Wc  refer  again 
to  the  well-known  distinction  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas (ch.  ix.). 

8.  The  moral  nature  of  the  divine  covenant  np. 
pears  in  this  chapter,  as  in  the  earlier  formation  o 
the  covenant ;  and  here  still  more  definitely  throuf,^ 
the  opposition :  I  on  my  part  (ver.  4),  but  thou  on 
thy  put  (ver.  9).     Circumcision,  according  to  tbii 
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antithesis,  must  be  regarded  by  Abraham  especially 
as  a  duty,  which  declares  comprehensively  all  his 
duties  in  the  rendering  of  obedience,  in  the  self- 
denying,  subduing,  and  sanctifying  of  his  nature; 
while  the  giving  of  the  name  is  the  act  of  God,  which 
»s  comprihensive  of  all  his  promises.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  tliis  first  and  nearest  significance  of 
circumcision,  and  the  fact.,  that  it  is  a  gift,  a  sign 
and  seal,  and  type  of  the  truth  of  the  covenant  of 
God.  The  application  to  the  passover-meal,  and  in- 
deed to  the  Christian  sacraments,  will  be  obnou«. 
["  As  a  siffn,  circumcision  was  intended  to  set  forth 
such  truths  as  these:  of  repentance  and  flesh- 
mortifying,  and  sanctification  and  devotement  to 
God ;  and  also  the  higher  truth  of  the  seed  of  prom- 
ise which  Israel  was  to  bicome,  and  the  miraculous 
teed,  which  was  Christ.  Asa  seal,  it  was  to  authen- 
ticate God's  signature,  and  confirm  his  word  and 
covenant  promise,  and  execute  the  covenant  on 
God's  part,  making  a  conveyance  of  the  blessings  to 
those  who  set  their  hand  to  this  seal  by  faith.  Un- 
der the  New  Testament  economy  of  tlie  same  cove- 
nant of  grace,  after  "<A«  seed"  had  come,  the  seal 
is  adapted  to  the  more  spiritual  dispensation,  though 
it  is  of  the  same  general  import.  J.\coBUS,  "  Notes," 
vol.  i.  p.  286.— A.  G.] 

9.  The  first,  laughter  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is 
that  of  Abraham,  ver.  17.  A  proof  that  there  is 
nothing  evil  in  the  laugh  itself.  The  first  weeping 
which  is  mentioned  is  the  weeping  of  Hagar  in  the 
deser*.  (ch.  xxi.  16).  Both  expressions  of  human 
feeliiig  thus  appear  at  first,  in  a  consecrated  and 
pious  form. 

10.  The  Jews  declare  that  the  law  of  circumci- 
sion is  as  great  as  the  whole  law.  The  idea  is,  that 
circumcision  is  the  kernel,  and  therefore,  also,  that 
which  comprehends  (he  whole  law ;  a.  as  a  separa- 
tion from  an  impure  world ;  b.  as  a  consecration  to 
God.  When  they  say,  it  is  only  on  account  of  cir- 
cumcision that  God  hears  prayer,  and  no  circumcised 
man  can  sink  to  hell,  it  is  just  as  true,  and  just  as 
false,  as  the  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  according  as 
it  is  inwardly  or  outwardly  undei stood. 

11.  We  have  here  the  first  allusion  to  slaves  who 
were  bought  with  money  (ver.  27).  Starke:  "Thus 
it  seems,  alas  1  true,  that  at  this  time  slavery  pre- 
vailed, which,  indeed,  to  all  appearance,  must  have 
begun  from  the  Nimrodic  dominion.  For  when  men 
have  begun  to  treat  their  fellow-men  as  wild  beasts, 
after  the  manner  of  himters,  they  will  easily  enslave 
those  who  are  thus  overcome  ;  and  this  custom, 
though  against  the  rights  of  nature,  soon  became 
general.  When,  now,  Abraham  found  this  custom  in 
existence  before  his  time,  he  used  the  same  for  the 
good  of  many  of  these  wretched  people  ;  he  bought 
fiiem,  but  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  etc.  To  buy  and  sell  men  for  evil  is  sin, 
and  opposed  both  to  the  natural  and  divine  law  (Ex. 
xxi.  2);  but  to  buy  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  is  permitted  (Lev.  xxv. 
44, 45)." — To  buy  them  in  order  to  give  them  bodily 
and  spiritual  freedom  is  Christ-like. 

12.  Starke  :  "  The  question  arises  here,  whether 
a  foreign  servant  coidd  be  constrained  to  be  circum- 
cised. Some  (Clericus,  e.  g.)  favor,  and  others  op- 
pose this  opinion.  The  Rabbins  say :  If  any  one 
•should  buy  a  grown  servant  of  the  Cuthites,  and  he 
refused  to  be  circumcised,  he  should  sell  him  again." 
Malmonides. 

1 3  A;  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  so  in  the  fact  that 
▲braliam  should  circumcise  all  the  male  members 


of  his  household,  the  full  biblical  significance  and 
importance  of  the  household  appears  in  a  striking 
way ;  of  the  household  in  its  spiritual  unity,  whici 
the  theory  of  the  Baptists  in  its  abstract  individual 
ity,  dissolves. 

14.  The  promise  of  blessing  which  Abraham  le- 
ceives,  repeats  itself  relatively  to  every  believer.  Hii 
life  will  be  rich  in  fruits  of  blessing,  reaching  on 
into  eternity.  In  the  abstract  sense  this  avails  only 
of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.  10),  but  therefore  in  some  meas- 
ure of  every  believer  (Mark  x.  30). 

15.  The  word  ver.  14  in  a  typical  expression 
contains  a  fearful  and  solemn  warning  against  the 
contempt  of  the  sacraments.  The  signs  and  seala 
of  communion  with  the  Lord  and  his  people  are  not 
exposed  to  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  individuals. 
With  the  proud  contempt  of  the  signs  of  communion, 
the  heart  and  life  are  separated  from  the  communion 
itself,  and  its  blessings  and  salvation. 

16.  The  New  Testament  fulfilment  of  circumci- 
sion (Rom.  ii.  29).  If  circumcision  is  the  type  of  the 
new  birth,  its  essential  fulfilment  lies  in  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  sanctification  of  birth  has  reached  ita 
personal  goal  in  his  birth,  which  is  a  new  birth.  But 
Christ  must  be  appropriated  by  humanity  through 
his  suflferings.  Therefore  he  was  made  subject  to 
the  legal  circumcision  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  the  perfect 
result  of  this  communion  with  his  brethren,  was  his 
death  upon  the  cross  (Rom.  vi.  6;  Col.  ii.  11,  12). 
In  the  communion  with  this  death,  into  which  Chris- 
tians enter  with  baptism,  they  become  the  people 
of  the  real  circumcision,  over  against  which  bodily 
circumcision,  in  a  religions  setise,  becomes  a  cruel 
mangling  of  the  body  (Pliil.  iii.  3). 

17.  We  must  distinguish  the  typical  significance 
of  our  chapter  from  its  historical  basis,  and  bind 
both  sides  together  without  confounding  them.  This 
avails  of  the  twofold  circle  of  the  covenant;  of  the 
name  Abraham ;  of  the  blessing  for  his  seed ;  of  the 
eternity  of  the  covenant ;  of  his  sojourn  in  Canaan, 
and  the  gift  of  the  land  to  him  for  an  eternal  pos- 
session ;  of  circumcision,  and  of  the  threatening  of 
excision.  In  all  these  points  we  distinguish  the  his- 
torical greatness  and  spiritual  glory  of  the  covenant 
of  promise. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAI* 

See  the  Doctrinal  paragraphs. — The  visitation  of 
Abraham  after  his  long  trial  and  waiting. — God's  de- 
li",y  no  actual  delay  (2  Pet  ii.  9). — The  establish- 
1  lent  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham  : 
1.  The  precondition  of  the  establishment  of  the  cov- 
enant (see  ch.  xv.-ch.  xvii.  1);  2.  the  contents  of 
the  covenant  of  promise:  the  name  Abraham;  a.  in 
the  n '.tural  sense ;  6.  in  the  typical  sense ;  3.  the 
covenant  in  the  wider  and  narrower  sense :  4.  the 
covenant-sign. — The  new  covenant  of  God  in  hia 
name  (El-Shaddai,  God  of  wonders),  the  basis  of  the 
new  name  of  believers. — Faith  in  the  miracle  is  faith 
in  that  which  is  divineli/  ntw. — The  renewed  call  of 
Abraham  :  1.  As  a  confirmation  of  his  calling;  2.  af 
the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  it  — The  con- 
tents of  the  call :  Walk  before  me  and  be  perfect, 
i.  e.,  walk  before  me  (in  the  faith  and  vision  of  my 
presence,  in  grace  and  miraculous  power),  1.  so  art 
thou  blameless  (pious,  righteous,  perfect);  2.  so  wilt 
thou  be  blameless  ;  3  so  prove  it  thi  jugh  thy  pious 
conduct. — The  particular  pronuses  of  God,  which 
are  contained  iu  the  name  Abraham  :  1.  According 
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to  its  natural  greatness  ;  2.  according  to  its  typical 
gloiy. — The  promises  of  God  conditioned  through 
the  covenant  of  God. — The  two  sides  in  the  covenant 
of  God. — In  the  covenant  of  circumcision, — Circum- 
cision as  a  type :  1.  Of  the  new  birth  ;  2.  of  baptism  ; 
S.  of  infant  baptism. — Abraham's  laughter. — Abra- 
ham's intercession  for  Ishmael. — For  missions  among 
the  Moliiimmedans. — He  will  laugh. — Isaac's  name 
henceforth  a  name  of  promise. — The  significance  of 
tLis  name  for  the  children  of  God  (Ps.  cxxvi.  2 ; 
Luke  vi.  21). — Abraham's  obedience  the  spiritual 
iide  of  circumcision. 

Starke:  [derivations  of  El-Shaddai.  More  par- 
ticularly upon  Jhe  biblical  anthropomorphisms]. 
The  change  of  names.  There  is  here  a  glorious 
proof  that  even  the  heathen  shall  come  to  Christ, 
and  become  the  cliildren  of  Abraham. — Upon  ver.  6. 
But  above  all,  the  King  of  kings,  Christ,  is  to  de- 
scend from  him  (Luke  i.  32 ;  Rom.  ix.  5). — Upon 
ver.  7.  As  to  the  earthly  prosperity  which  God 
promised  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  namely, 
the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  word  Eter- 
nal is  here  used  to  denote  a  very  long  time,  which, 
however,  has  still  an  end  (vers.  8,  13,  19;  Exod. 
xxi.  6  ;  Deut.  xv.  17  ;  Jer.  xviiL  16).  But  as  to  the 
spiritual  good  which  he  promised  to  the  spiritual 
Beed  of  Abraham,  to  all  true  believers,  namely,  the 
grace  of  God,  forgiveness  of  sins,  protection  and 
blessing  in  this  life,  and  heavenly  glory  in  the  life 
to  come,  it  i-*  surely  an  eternal,  perpetual  covenant. 
[Thus  also  Wordsworth,  essentially,  and  Murphy : 
"  The  phrase,  perpetual  possession,  has  here  two  ele- 
ments of  meaning — first,  that  the  possession  in  its 
coming  foi  m  of  h  certain  land,  shall  last  as  long  as 
the  CO  existing  relations  of  things  are  continued ; 
ard  secondly,  that  the  said  possesBion  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  its  ever  grander  phages,  will  last  absolutely 
forever,  p.  309." — A.  G.]. — Ckamer  :  The  covenant 
of  grace  of  God  is  eternal,  and  one  with  the  new  cov- 
enant in  Christ(  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ;  Isa.  liv.  10). — Osian- 
der:  Even  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  born 
dead,  or  taken  away  before  the  reception  of  baptism, 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  lost,  but  blessed. — He  intro- 
duces a  sacrament  which,  viewed  in  itself  alone, 
might  be  regarded  as  involving  disgrace.  But  on 
this  very  account  it  typifies,  1.  the  deep  depravity  of 
men,  in  which  they  are  involved  from  the  corruption 
of  original  sin,  since  not  only  some  of  the  members, 
but  the  whole  man,  is  poisoned,  and  the  member 
here  nffccted  in  particular  as  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  propagation  of  the  human  race.  2.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  confirms  the  promise  of  the  increase 
of  the  race  of  Abraham.  3.  Through  this  sign  God 
intends  to  distinguish  the  people  of  his  possession 
from  all  other  nations.  4.  He  represents  in  it,  the 
spirituiil  circiuncision  of  the  heart — the  new  birth. — 
Upon  ver.  14.  Cramer  :  Whoever  despises  the  word 
of  God  and  the  sacraments,  will  not  be  left  unpun- 
ished by  God  (Isa.  vii.  12 ;  Luke  vii.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xL 
80. — McscuLHs:  Sarah,  although  appointed  to  be 
±6  royal  mother  of  nations  and  kings,  does  not  bear 
them  to  herself,  but  to  Abraham,  her  own  husband  ; 
thus  the  Church  of  Christ,  espoused  to  Christ,  al- 
fhcugh  the  true  royal  mother  of  nations  and  kings, 
L  e.,  of  all  believers,  bears  them  not  to  herself,  but 
to  Christ. — Cramer  :  Although  women  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  no  sacrament  of  circumcision,  they 
share  in  its  virtue,  through  the  reception  of  the 
names,  by  which  they  voluntarily  subscribe  to  the 
covenant  of  God  (Isa.  xliv.  5). — God  is  an  Almighty 
God,  who  is  not  bound  to  nature. — Ver.  23.  As  to 


the  readiness  with  which  all  the  servants  of  Abialitn 
suffer  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  we  see  at  onci 
that  they  must  have  had  already,  through  the  in^ 
struction  of  Abraham,  some  correct  knowledge  of 
God,  since  otherwise  they  could  not  have  understood 
an  act  which,  to  mere  reason,  appears  so  preposter- 
ous, foolish,  and  disgraceful. — Osiander:  Believing 
householders,  who  yield  themselves  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  will,  shall  have  also,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  yielding  and  docile  domestics. — Cramer 
As  circumcision  was  applied  to  all  the  members  of 
Abraham's  household,  so  all,  great  and  small,  should 
be  baptized  (Mark  x.  14 ;  John  iii.  5,  6 ;  Acts  xvi, 
15;  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  16. — As  Abraham  used  no 
delay  in  the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  even  so  we 
also  should  not  long  defer  the  baptism  of  infants. 

Lisco :  The  essential  element  of  the  covenant  on 
the  piirt  of  God  is  grace ;  on  man's  part,  faith  (still, 
the  grace  here  receives  a  concrete  expression  in  a 
definite,  gracious  promise,  and  faith  likewise  in  obe- 
dience, and  in  a  definite,  significant  rendering  of  obe- 
dience).— Gerlach:  ver.  19.  Isaac  ("he  laughs," 
or  "one  laughs"),  the  child  of  joyful  surprise  is  now 
announced  as  soon  to  appear. — Ver.  8.  The  eternal 
possession  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  tran- 
sient, ever-changing  place  of  sojourn,  which  Canaan 
was,  at  that  time,  for  Abraham.  This  land,  how- 
ever, which  God  promises  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
for  an  inheritance,  is  still  at  the  same  time  a  visible 
pledge,  the  enclosing  shell  of  the  still  delicate  seed 
or  kernel,  therefore  the  prophetic  type  of  the  new- 
world,  whic!i  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  Lord ; 
therefore  it  is  pre-eminently  an  eternal  possession. 
This  is  true,  also,  of  all  divine  ordinances,  as  circum- 
cision, the  passover,  the  priesthood,  etc.,  which, 
established  in  the  Old  Testament  as  eternal,  are,  aa 
to  the  literal  sense,  abolished  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  are  in  the  truest  sense  spiritually  fulfilled. — 
Calwer  {Handbuch)  upon  ver.  1 :  Walk  before  me, 
etc.  The  law  and  the  gospel,  faith  and  woiks,  are 
brought  together  in  this  one  brief  word  or  sentence. 
Ver.  7.  Eternal  covenant.  Truly,  in  so  far  as  the  spir- 
itual seed  of  Abraham  take  the  place  of  the  natu- 
ral Israel,  and  the  earthly  Canaan  is  the  type  of  tha 
heavenly,  which  remains  the  eternal  possest^ion  of 
all  believers. — The  female  sex,  without  any  external 
sign  of  the  covenant,  were  yet  included  in  the  cove- 
nant, and  shared  its  gr  tce,  so  far  as  through  descent 
or  marriage  they  belonged  to  the  covenant  people 
(ch.  xxxiv.  14  ff.;  Exod.  xii.  3;  Joel  ii.  15,  16).— 
ScHRonER:  Ver.  1.  This  manifestation  was  given 
to  Abraham,  when  he  had  now  grown  old  and  gray 
in  faith,  for  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise.  How  he  rebukes  and  s.iames  us  who  are 
so  easily  stumbled  and  offended,  if  we  do  not  see  at 
once  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  divine  promises !  (Kam- 
bach). — Upon  the  name  Elohim.  The  same  epoch 
which  (ch.  xvii.)  introduces  the  particular  view  of 
that  economy  (Rom.  iv.  11,  12),  opins  also  its  uni- 
versal tendencies  and  features.  What  profouud  di- 
vine wisdom  and  counsel  shine  in  these  paradoxes! 
(The  foundation,  however,  of  this  opposition  is  laid 
already  in  ch.  xii.  1,  and  first  appears  in  its  deiisive, 
complete  form  in  the  Mosaic  institution  of  the  law). 
— Ver.  1.  We  need  to  mark  more  carefully  the 
"I  am"  of  ver  1,  because,  so  many  false  gods  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  hearts,  and  steal  away  oui 
love  {Berleb.  Bibel). — Before  Al)raliam  was  command 
ed  to  circumcise  liimself,  the  rightcou.suess  of  faith 
was  counted  to  him,  through  wliicli  he  was  already 
righteous  (Luther). — Although  he  utters  no  word. 
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bis  silence  speaks  loader  than  if  he  had  cried  in  the 
deare^it  and  loudest  tones,  that  he  would  surely  obey 
the  word  of  God  (Calvin). — The  significance  and  im- 
portance of  names,  among  the  Hebrfws,  especially 
in  Genesis. — Ver.  5.  Abraham  is  not  called  the  father 
of  many  nations,  because  his  seed  should  be  sepa- 
rate*! into  different  nations,  but  rather  becaase  the  dif- 
ferent nations  should  be  united  in  him  (Rom.  iv. ;  Cal- 
Tin). — Ver.  8.  The  land  wherein  thou  art  a  gtranger. 
The  foreigner  shall  become  the  possessor. — Upon 
Ver.  14.  The  connection  shows  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  conscious  contempt  of  the  sacraments,  not  to 
those  children  who,  through  the  guilt  of  their  parents, 
were  not  circumcised  upon  the  eighth  day  (Exod.  iv. 
24,  if.) — Ver.  17.  Abraham  laughed.  In  the  region 
of  unbelief  the  doubt  is  of  no  moment  It  has  its 
impoi  tance  in  the  life  of  believers,  where  it  pre- 
cupposcs  faith,  and  leads  as  a  transition  step  to  a 


firmer  faith.  (There  is,  however,  a  twofold  kind  of 
doubt,  without  considering  what  is  Etill  a  qucstioi^ 
whether  there  is  any  reference  to  doubt  in  the  text)i 
Luther  thinks  that  Christ  points  to  this  text  (in  Johi 
viii.  5ti).  Then  the  laughing  also  is  an  intimatioi 
of  the  overflowing  joy  which  filled  his  heart,  and  be 
longs  to  his  spiritual  experiences. — Ver.  19.  Isaac 
The  name  teaches  that  those  who  tread  in  the  foot 
steps  of  Abraham's  faith,  will  at  times  find  cause  fo* 
laughter  in  the  unexf)ected,  sudden,  and  great  bless 
ings  they  receive.  There  is  reason  in  God,  both  fo- 
weeping  and  laughter  (Roos). — Ver.  23.  We  sec 
how  well  his  house  was  ordered,  since  even  thos« 
who  were  bought  with  money  cheerfuUy  submitted 
to  circumcision  (Calvin)  — Passava.nt  :  (Abraham). 
The  Almighty  God,  the  God  who  can  do  all,  sees 
all,  knows  all,  he  was,  is,  and  will  be  all,  to  h^ 
servants. 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

Abraham  in  the  Oak-Orove  of  Mamre,  and  the  three  Heaverdy  Men.  HoipUality  of  Abraliam.  Hu 
definite  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  Son.  SaraJiU  Doubt.  The  announcement  of  the  judgment 
upon  Sodom  connected  icith  the  Promise  of  t/u  Heir  of  blessing.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
Friend  of  Abraham  and  the  tvoo  angels  of  deliverance  for  Sodom.  AbraJiam's  intercession  f<n 
Sodom.     T/u  destruction  of  Sodom,     LoCs  rescue.     Lot   and  his  Daughters.     Moab  and  Amman 


Chs.  XVm.  AND  XIX. 


1  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of  Marnre;  and  he  sat  in  the  tent- 

2  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three  men 
stood  by  him :  and  wlien  he  saw  them^  he  ran   to  meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and 

3  bowed  himself  toward  the  groimd,  And  said,  My  Lord  ["'px  not  is^x],*  if  now  I  have 

4  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant :  Let  a  little 
water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree 

5  [enjoy  the  noonday  restj  :    And   I  will   fetch   a   morsel   of  bread,  and   comfort    [stay,  Etrengthen] 

ye  your  hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass  on :   for  therefore  are  ye  [even]  come  to  your 

6  servant.     And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.     And  Abraham  hastened  into  the 
tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make  ready  [hastenj  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 

7  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the   hearth.     And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man  [a  servant]  ;  and  he  hasted 

8  to  dress  it.     And  he*  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed  [caused to 
be  dressed],  and  set  it  before  them  ;  and  he  stood  *  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat. 

9  And  they  said  unto  him,  Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  ?     And  he  said,  Behold,  in  the 

10  tent.     And  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of  life 

[return  when  this  time  of  the  next  year  shall  be  reached]  ;    and  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  [then]  have  h. 

son.     And  Sarah  heard  [was  hearing]  it  in  [behind]  the  tent-door,  which  [door]  was  behind 

11  him  [Jehovah],     Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  one?  well  stricken  in  age ;  and'iX 

12  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  maoner  of  women.     Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within 
herself^  saying,  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  I  have  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old   |  gray] 

13  also  ?     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh  saying,  Sliall  I 

14  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am  [and  i am]  old  ?     Is  any  thing  too  hard'  [an  exception] 
for  the  Lord  ?     At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return  unto  thee,  according  to  the  time  of 

15  life  [this  time  in  the  next  year],  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son.     Then  Sarah  denied,  saying  I 
laughed  not ;  for  she  was  afraid.     And  he  said,  Nay ;  but  thou  di  ist  laugh. 
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16  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and  looked  toward  Sodom :  and  Abraham  weni 

17  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the  way.     And  the  Lord'  said,  Shall  I  hide  fi  Dm  Abra 

18  ham  that  tiling  which  I  do  [will  do]  ;*  Seeing  that  Abraham  slial)  surely  become  a  greal 

19  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ?  For  j 
know  [have  chosen]  him,  that  he  will  [shall]  command  his  children  and  his  household  afte» 

j        him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the 

20  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.  And  the  Lord  said 
Because  the  cry  [ofthesins,  ch.  iv.  lo]  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  theL 

21  sin  is  very  grievous,  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  tliey  have  done  [until  a  decisioiij 
altogether*  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know. 

22  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from  thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom :  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23  And  Abraham  drew  near  [bowing,  praying],  and  saiJ,  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  right- 

24  eous  with  the  wicked?  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous  wiihin  the  city  [concealed in 
the  mass]  :  wilt  thou  also  destroy,  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are 

25  therein?     That  be  far  from  thee*  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 

the  wicked:   and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked  [that  it  is  all  one  both  to  the  right- 
eons  and  the  wicked],  that  be  far  from  thee:  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

26  And  the  Lord  said.  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 

27  all  the  place  for  their  sakes.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Behold  now  [once]  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  [to  say]  unto  the  Lord,  which   am  but  dust  and  ashes. 

28  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous :  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city 
for  lack  of  five  ?     And  he  said,  if  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I  will  not  destroy  it. 

29  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty  found 
there  [ifone  should  search  for  them].     And  he  Said,  I  wiU  not  do  [will  leave  off  to  do]  it  for  forty's 

30  sake.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oli  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak ;  Per- 
adventure there  shall  thirty  he  found  there.     And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  if  I  find 

31  thirty  there.  And  he  said^  Behold  now  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord :  Peradventure  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there.    And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy 

32  it  for  twenty's  sake.  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet 
but  this  once :  Peradventure  there  shall  be  ten  found  there.     And  he  said,  I  will  not 

33  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.  And  tlie  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  commun* 
ing  with  Abraham :  and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place. 

Ch.  XIX.  1  And  there  came  two '  angels  to  Sodom  at  even  ;  and  Lot  sat  [was  sitting]  in 
the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot  seeing  them,  rose  up  to  meet  them ;  and  he  bowed  himself 

2  with  his  face  toward  the  ground ;  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  my  lords,"  turn  in,  I  pray 
you,  into  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  ye  shall 
rise  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ways.     And  they  said.  Nay ;  but  we  will  abide  in  the 

3  street  all  night.  And  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in  unto  him, 
and  entered  into  his  house;  and  he  made  them  a  feast  [literally,  a  banquet],  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

4  But  before  they  lay  down,  the  men  of  the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  compassed 
the  house  round,  both  old  and  young,  all  the  people,  from  every  quarter  [all  collected] : 

5  And  they  called  unto  Lot,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  are  the  men  which  came  in  to 

6  thee  this  night?  bring  them  out  unto  us,  that  we  may  know  them.  And  Lot  went  out 
*  at  the  door  unto  them,  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  And  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do 
3  not  so  wickedly.     Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters  which  have  not  known  man ; 

let  me,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto  you,  and  do  ye  to  them  as  is  good  in  your  eyes: 
only  unto  these  men  do  nothing ;  for  therefore  came  they  under  the  shadow  [and  protection] 
9  of  my  roof  [the  cross-beams  or  rafters  of  the  house].  And  they  Said,  Stand  back.  And  the^ 
said  again,  This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  *  now 
will  we  deal  worse  with  thee,  than  with  them.     And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man, 

10  even  Lot,  and  camt  near  to  break  the  door.     But  the  men  put   forth  their  hand,  and 

11  pulled  Lot  into  the  »iouse  to  them,  and  shut  to  the  door.  And  they  smote  the  men  tha* 
were  at  the  door  of  ,he  house  with  blindness  [daaaiing blindnesses],  both  small  and  great;  sc 
that  they  wearied    hemselves  to  find  the  door. 

.1  And  the  men  vaid  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  [in  the  city]  any  besides?  son-in-law 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  then  (>ul 
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13  o!  chis  place:  For  we  will  destroy*  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them  [the onicrj of  th* 

•ins]  is  waxen  great  before  the  face  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it 

14  And  Lot  went  out  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law,  which  married  his  daugiiters,*  and 
said.  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place ;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  [as  a  destroyer]  this  city 
But  he  seemed  as  one  that  mocked '  unto  his  sons-in-law  [Luther:  he  was  ridiculous  in  their  eyes]. 

15  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise,  laka 
thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  are  here  [are  found  and  n-scued]  ;  lest  thou  be  co» 

16  sumed  in  the  iniquity  [the  visitation  for  the  iniquity  j  of  the  city.  And  while  he  lingered, 
the  men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  -^nfe,  and  upon  the  hand  ol 
his  two  daughters;  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him:  and  they  brought  him  forth, 
and  set  him  without  the  city, 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them  forth  abroad  [into  the  open  counfay], 
that  he  said.  Escape  for  thy  life  [thy soul];   look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in 

18  all  the  plain  [valley-region]  ;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed.     And  Lot 

said  unto   them    [the  two  passing  trom  him ;  between  whom  Jehovah  had  revealed  himself  ],    Oh,  not   SO, 

19  my  Lord!*  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  and  thou  hast 
magnified  thy  merc\',  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  me,  in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot 

20  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  some  [the]  evil  take  me,  and  I  die :  Behold  now  this  city 
is  near  to  flee  imto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  Oh  let  me  escape  thither !  [is  it  not  a  little 

21  one?)  and  my  soul  [through iu exemption]  shall  live.  And  he  said  unto  him,  See,  I  have 
accepted'  thee  concerning  this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the 

22  which  thou  hast  spoken.  Haste  thee,  escape  thither;  fori  cannot  do  anytiiing  till 
thou  be  come  thither;  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Zoar  [smalineas]. 

23,  24  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  "  into  Zoar.  Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 

25  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities^ 
and  tliat  which  grew  upon  the  ground. 

26  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

n         And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  the 

J8  Lord :  And  he  looked  toward  (^39"b5)  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land 

of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 

fiirnace  [lime-ldlns  or  metal-fnmaces.    The  earth  itself  burned  as  an  oven]. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass  when  God  [Eiohim]  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  God 
remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  over- 
threw the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt. 

30  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  moimtain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him ;    for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar :  and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two 

31  daughters.  And  the  firstborn  said  unto  the  younger  [smaUer],  Our  father  is  old,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  [besides]  in  the  earth  to  come  in  unto  us,  after  the  manner  of  all  the 

32  earth :  Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine,  and  we  will  he  with  him,  that  we  may 

33  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that  night :  and 
the  firstborn  went  in  and  lay  with  her  father;  and  he  perceived  not  [was  not  in  a  oonsdons 

34  state]  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  firstborn  said  unto  tiie  younger.  Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  [nights]  with  my 
father :  let  us  make  him  drink  wine  this  night  also ;  and  go  thou  in,  and  he  with  him, 

35  that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our  father.  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that 
night  also :  and  the  younger  arose  and  lay  with  hira ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she 

36  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose.     Thus  were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  with  child  by 

37  their  father.     And  the  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Moab  [from  the  father;  <■ 

•eedofthe&tber;  sonof  my  father ;  brother  and  sou]  :    the  Same  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  UntC 

38  this  day.     And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Ben-ammi  [son  of 

my  people,  son  and  brother]  :    the  same  is  the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  [=  Ben-amoun 

unto  this  day. 

[»  Ch.  Xvili.  vcr.  8.— The  versions  vary,  some  reading  one  form  and  some  the  other.  The  Septtu  jint  has  Kmm 
Vnlg.  Domme.  So  also  the  Syriac  and  Onkelos.  The  Masoretic  text,  therefore,  is  preferable  to  that  med  in  onr  »«• 
rio&.— A.  G.] 

(«  Ver  8.— He,  i.  e.  Abraham— A.  O.l 

[•  Ver.  8. — v>at  ttanding. — A.  O.] 

I*  Ver.  10.— Heh.,  according  to  tht  Kving  (imc— A.  O.l 
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[*  Ver.  14. — Heb.,  difficult.  v>onder/tU,  Sept.  ^>)  aSvfarqo-ei  n-opa  t<}  6cij>  pnixa.'}  Bee  Luke  i.  37.— A.  G.l 

[•  Ver.  17.— Jehova)!.^  A.G.] 

I*  Ver.  18. — Lit.,  I  am  doing,  am  about  to  do.— A.  G.] 

[•  Ver.  21. — Heb.  whether  they  have  made  completenesi,  or  to  a  consummation, — A.  O.J 

[•  Ver.  25.— nbbn  ,  alominahlt.—A.  G.] 

l»  Ch.  XIX.  ver.  l.—two  of  the  angels.— A.  Q.] 

[•  Ver.  2. — '';^^<  .    Not  the  same  form  which  Abraham  uses.— A,  O.] 

[•  Ver.  9.-13 "BCJ  u'S'IJ^)  will  he  always  be  judging.— A.  Q.] 

(•  Ver.  13. — Lit.,  are  destroying. — A.  G.] 

[•  Ver.  14.— Lit.,  The  takers  of  hit  daughters,— A,  G.J 

!•  Ver.  14. — as  a  jester. — A.  G.] 
»  Ver.  16.— Heb.  delayed  himself.— A.  G.] 
(•  Ver.  18.— ""pS  .    O  Lord. -A.  G.l 
[•  Ver.  21. — have  lifted  up  thy  face.— A,  G.] 
I"  Ver.  23.— Heb.,  and  Lot  came  unto.— A.  O.) 


GENERAL  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  chapters  form  but 
one  section :  the  first  verse  of  the  xixth  chapter  forms 
the  direct  continuation  of  the  previous  narrative. 
[The  connection  of  this  chapter  with  tlie  preceding 
18  twofold,  and  very  closa  This  forms  the  more 
complete  unfolding  of  the  promise,  ch.  xviL  21,  and 
tLe  friendly  intercourse  which  Jehovah  here  holds 
with  the  patriarch  is  the  direct  fr\iit  of  the  symboli- 
cal purification  of  himself  and  his  house  through  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  ch.  xvii.  23-27.  Thus  purified, 
the  way  was  open  lor  this  friendly  appearance  and 
fellowship. — A.  G.]  The  modern  criticism  attributes 
this  section  to  the  Jehovistic  enlargement,  and  finds 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  regard  xix.  29,  as  an  Elo- 
histic  interpolation,  which,  in  the  original  writing 
must  have  immediately  followed  ch.  xvii.  (Knobel,  p. 
166).  But  there  are  the  same  strong  internal  rea- 
sons why  the  name  Elohim  should  appear  in  ch. 
xix.  29,  as  there  are  that  ch.  xvii.  1,  should  speak  of 
Jehovah,  and  afterwards  of  Elohim.  In  this  section, 
however,  Jehovah  appears  in  all  other  passages.  The 
complete  tlieophany  of  God  corresponds  to  the  com- 
pleted promise  of  Isaac,  the  bearer  of  the  covenant ; 
and  in  this  completed  form  of  revelation  he  is  Jeho- 
vah. But  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  promise  of  the  heir  of  blessing.  The  judgment 
itself,  also,  is  a  judgment  of  Jehovah ;  for,  1.  The 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  through  a  fiery 
judgment,  is  an  end  of  the  world  upon  a  small  scale, 
with  which  the  necessity,  for  that  constant  revelation 
of  salvation,  for  the  rescue  of  the  world,  whose  founda- 
tion was  now  being  laid,  is  clearly  apparent  2.  With 
the  firm  confirmation  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  in 
the  future  of  his  believing  race,  his  relations  to  the 
world  must  also  be  actually  and  clearly  defined,  i.  e., 
Abraham  must  prove  his  faith  in  his  love,  mercy, 
and  his  intercessions  for  Sodom  also.  3.  In  the 
founding  of  this  believing  race,  the  overthrow  of 
Bodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  a  judgment  of  Jehovah, 
stands  as  a  solemn  warning  for  Abraham  and  his 
children,  and  through  them  for  the  world  in  all  ages. 
The  Dead  sea  could  not  remain  without  significance 
for  the  dwellers  in  Canaan.  4.  Even  the  issue  of  the 
history  of  Lot  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  coiii- 
fleted  promise ;  not  only  the  position  of  Lot,  inter- 
mediate between  Abraham  and  Sodom,  nor  even  his 
exemption  and  safety,  which  he  owes  to  Abraham's 
Intercession,  and  his  once  better  conduct,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  danger,  terrors,  losses,  want,  and 
moral  disgrace  into  which  he  was  betrayed  through 
his  worldly  mind  and  his  unbelief;  but  the  issue  of 
the  history  of  Lot,  his  full  separation  from  the  thco> 
eratic  obligations  and  privileges,  and  the  descent 


from  him  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon'U  s,  who  were 
related  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  alien  to  ihem,  belong 
also  to  the  full  presentation  of  the  antithesis  between 
the  house  of  Abraham  and  the  people  of  Sodom. 
5.  The  abominations  of  Sodom,  moreover,  not  only 
find  a  bright  contrast  in  the  consecrated  marriage 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  even  a  contrast  in  the 
incest  with  which  the  household  of  Lot  was  stained 
(see  Introduction). — Knobel  finds  contradictions  here 
which  have  no  existence;  e.  g.,  between  ch.  xviii. 
12  and  xvii.  IT ;  between  the  recapitulation,  ch.  xix. 
29,  and  the  whole  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom.  He  remarks  upon  the  narrative,  that  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  not,  in  his 
view,  a  natural  event,  but  a  divine  judgment,  like 
the  flood.  He  explains  the  narrative  of  the  impure 
origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  a  reference 
to  the  odious  Jewish  motives.  In  answer  to  this 
Keil  refers  to  Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  according  to  which 
Israel  should  not  possess  the  land  of  these  two  na- 
tions on  the  ground  of  their  descent  from  Lot,  and 
remarks,  they  were  first  excluded  fiom  a  position 
among  the  Lord's  people,  on  account  of  their  un- 
brotherly  conduct  towards  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii,  4  ff.). 
Knobel  here  fails  to  recollect,  that  so  far  as  the  nice 
of  tlie  chosen  Judah  is  concerned,  it  was  derived  from 
an  impure  connection  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Thamar,  just  as  in  the  remark,  that  the  Jews 
gloried  in  the  beauty  of  their  ancestress,  he  failed 
to  remember  that  Leah  is  especially  described  as  not 
beautiful.  He  holds,  that  this  narrative  has  an  his- 
torical su[)port,  in  the  terrible  fate  of  the  vale  of 
Siddim  ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  a  pure  mythical 
statement.  [Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  supposi- 
tion of  the  mythological  character  of  the  narrative 
overlooks  the  opposition  referred  to  in  the  following 
sentence,  it  overlooks,  al.so,  the  historical  basis  for 
this  narrative  in  ch.  xiii.  13,  the  clof^e  coimection 
with  the  subsequent  history,  and  the  whole  moral 
bearing  and  use  of  this  history  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. — A.  G.J  Of  the  two  sides  or 
aspects  of  the  history,  the  piominent  i^ide,  viz.,  the 
opposition  between  the  manifestation  of  God  to 
Abraham,  and  the  judgment  upon  Sodom,  is  thus 
not  properly  estimated. 

2.  This  Section  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing parts:  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  the 
oak-grove  of  Mamre,  and  the  promise  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac  (ch.  xviii.  1-15);  2.  the  revelation  of  the 
approaching  judgment  upon  Sodom  and  Gomonnh 
to  Abraham,  and  Abraham's  intercessory  juujei 
(vers.  16-33);  3.  the  entrance  of  the  two  angels  into 
Sodom,  and  the  complete  manifestntion  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Sodomites,  in  opposition  to  the  beti«i 
conduct  of  Lot  (ch.  xix.  1-11);  4.  the  comparative 
unfitness  of  Lot  tor  salvation,  his  salvation  with  diffi 
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enky,  and  the  entrance  of  the  judgment  (vera.  12- 
29) ;  6.  the  departure  of  Lot,  and  his  descendants 
(Ter.  80-38). 

EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  completed  manifeglation  and  promise  of 
Ovd  in  the  oik-grove  of  Mamre  (ch.  xviii.  1-15). 
— The  Lord  appaared   unto   him.* — Both  the 
reality  of  the  manifestation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  seeing  in  vision  on  the  other,  appear  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  distinct  form  in  the  history.     The  ele- 
ments which  belong  to  the  vision  appear  first  at  the 
very   beginning:    he    lifted    up    his    eyes    and 
looked;  then,  further,  in  the  departure  of  Jehovah 
from  Abraham  (ch.  xviii.  33);  and  in  his  reappear- 
ance to  Lot  (ch.  xix.  1 7).     The  objective  element  is 
seen   especially  in   the   threefold   character  of  the 
manifesfcition,  in  the  transaction  between  Jehovah 
and  Sarah,  and  in  the  history  of  the  two  angels  in 
Sodom ;  especiiiUy  in  the  assaults  of  the  Sodomites 
upon    them.      But   the  peculiarities   serving  to  in- 
tro>luce   these  wonderful  objective  facts,  lie  partly 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  history,  as  the  narra- 
tive of  a  vision,  partly  in  its  symbolic  statements, 
and  partly  in  its   peculiar  ghostly  form.     The  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomori-ah  is  near ;  for  them 
the  evening  of  the  world  has  come.     It  is  a  prelude 
of  the  last  day,  in  which  the  angelic  appearance  is 
entirely  natural,  and  is  introduced  through  an  inner 
and  spiritual  anticipation  of  the  judgment  itself,  in 
liiose  who  seek  to  resist  its  influence,  by  indulgence 
in  wicked,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sodomites,  in 
abominable,   courses.     Delitzsch  thinks   that  Abra- 
ham recognized  the  unity  of  the  God  of  revelation, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  three  men.     As  to  this,  see 
the  remarks  upon  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  ch.  xii. 
He  adds :  "  One  should  compare  the  imitations  of 
this  original  history  among  the  heathen.     Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Neptune,  visit  an  old  man,  by  name 
Hyricus,  in  the  Boeotian  city  Tanagra ;  he  prepares 
them  a  feast,  and,  though  childle<*s  hitherto,  receives 
a  son  in  answer  to  his  prayer  (Ovid's  '  Fast.,'  v.  494, 
etc.)."     And  then,  further,  the  heathen  accompani- 
ment to  ch.  xix. :  "  Jupiter  and  Mercury  are  jour- 
nenng  as  men ;  only  Philemon  and  Baucis,  an  aged, 
childless   wedded    pair,   receive  them,   and    these, 
therefore,  the  gods  rescue,  bearing  them  away  with 
themselves,  while  they  turn  the  inhospitable  region 
Ijfing  around  the  hospitable  hut  into  a  pool  of  water, 
and  the  hut  itself  into  a  temple  (Ovid's  Metam.,  viii. 
611  ff.)."     But  the  essential  distinction  between  our 
ideal  facts  and  these  myths,  lies  in  this,  that  while 
the  fii-st  lie  in  the  centre  of  history  as  causal  facts  or 
forces,  having  the  most  sacred  and  real  historical  re- 
Bults,  these  latter  lie  simply  on  the  border  ground  of 
mythology.     [How  completely  and  thoroughly  these 
words  dispose  of  the  whole  mythical  supposition  in 
this  a?  in  other  cases. — A.  G.] — In  the  heat  of  the 
day. — "The   dinner  hour,    when   they   took    their 
principal  meal  (ch.  xliii.  16,  25 ;  1  Kings,  xx.  16)  and 
their    accustomed   rest  (2   Sam.    iv.   5).      Volset 
(T>  'vels,  I.  p.  314)  says  the  Arab,  when  he  takes  his 
ireal,  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  observe 
u  id  invite  those  who  are  passing;  and  Bcrkhardt 

•  [The  Lord  appeared,  but  the  appearance  was  in  the 
form  of  tliree  men  or  angels.  There  may  1*,  as  Words- 
worth suggests,  hero  a  <lcciaration  of  the  divine  nnity,  and 
an  intimation  uf  the  plurality  of  persons;  perhapb  of  the 
ioctiine  of  the  Trinity  .—A.  O.] 
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(Arabian  Proverbs,  p.  331  f.),  it  is  a  custom  in 
the  East  to  eat  before  the  door  and  to  invite  to  a 
share  in  the  meal  every  passing  stranger  of  respect- 
able appearance."  Knobel. — And  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground. — Abraham  instantly  recognizes 
among  the  thret  the  one  whom  he  addresses  as  th« 
Lord  in  a  religious  sense,  who  afterwards  appears  aa 
Jehovah,  and  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  'wo 
accompanying  angels,  ch.  xix.  1.  [The  original  He- 
brew word  is  used  to  denote  both  civil  and  relioious 
homage.  The  word  itself,  therefore,  cannot  detfi*. 
mine  whether  Abraham  intended  by  his  bowing  te 
express  religious  homage,  though  it  is  probable  thai 
he  did. — A.  G.]  "They  are  three,"  Delitzsch  says, 
"  bocause  of  the  threefold  object  of  their  mission, 
which  had  not  only  a  promising,  but  also  a  punitive, 
and  saving  character."  Against  this  interpretation, 
however,  there  is  the  fact  that  Jehovah  not  only 
speaks  the  promise,  but  sends  the  judgment  also 
upon  Sodom,  and  that  not  one,  but  both  angels  con- 
ducted the  rescue  of  Lot.  "  If  there  lies,"  says  De- 
litzsch, further,  "  in  the  fact  that  God  appears  in  the 
three  angels,  a  trinitarian  reference,  which  the  old 
painters  were  accustomed  to  express,  by  giving  to 
each  of  the  three  the  glory  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic sign  of  the  divine  nature,  still  the  idea  that  the 
Trinity  is  represented  in  the  three  is  in  every  point 
of  view  untenable."  The  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  lies,  indeed,  not  in  the  three  forms,  but 
truly  in  the  opposition  between  the  heavenly  nature 
of  Jehovah  and  his  form  of  manifestation  upon  the 
earth  in  the  midst  of  the  two  angels,  L  e.,  in  this 
well-defined,  clearly-appearing  duality. — If  now  I 
have  found  favor. — Knobel  and  Delitzsch  differ  in 
the  explanation  of  the  J<:"=Jt ,  etc.  (Knobel:  "  If  1 
have  still  found  favor,"  t.  e.,  may  it  still  be  the  case.) 
We  agree  with  the  supposition  that  Abraham  nsea 
the  expression  in  his  prayer,  out  of  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  already  found  favor,  i.  e.,  that  his  ex- 
pression presupposes  a  covenant-relation  between 
himself  and  Jehovah.  The  cordial  invitation  is  iu 
this  case  far  more  than  oriental  hospitality,  but  still 
Abraham  uses  the  human  greeting,  as  the  heavenly 
forms  wear  the  appearance  of  human  travellers. — 
And  wash  your  feet. — This  is  the  first  concern 
of  the  pilgrim  in  the  East,  when  he  enters  the  house 
after  treading  the  sandy,  dusty  ways,  with  nothing 
but  sandals.  They  were  to  rest  themselves  under 
the  tree,  leaning  upon  the  hand  in  the  oriental  man- 
ner.*— A  morsel  of  bread. — A  modest  description 
of  the  sumptuous  meal  which  he  had  prepared  for 
them.  His  humble  and  pressing  invitation,  his 
modest  description  of  the  meal,  his  zeal  in  its  prepa- 
ration, Hs  standing  by  to  serve  those  who  were  eat- 
ing, are  picturesque  traits  of  the  life  of  faith  as  it 
here  reveals  itself,  in  an  exemplary  hospitality. 
"  According  to  the  custom  still  in  use  among  the 
Bedouin  sheiks  (comp.  Lase,  "  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms," II.  p.  116),  Abraham  prepared,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  the  cakes  made  by  his  wife  firom  Uiree 
seahs  [About  three  pecks.  A  seah  was  about  the 
third  part  of  an  ephah  ;  the  ephah  was  equal  to  ten 
omers,  and  the  omer  about  five  pints.  Murphj.-  — 
A.  G.j  of  fine  meal,  and  baked  under  the  afhee 
(ri5?,  uiJeavened  cakes,  baked  upon   hot,  rc-isd 


♦  ["For  therefore  are  ye  come — to  gfve  me  occaaon  w 
offer  yon  my  hospitality." "Keil,  p.  166. — A   d.] 

["Their  comins  was  of  Gol.  He  recosnixed  in  it  a  di- 
vine call  upon  his  hospitality."  J^cobcs,  "  Ifotes,"  vol.  L 
P.9.-A.Q.1 
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•tones),  and  a  tender  calf,*  with  butter  and  milk,  or 
curdled  milk  (Knobel  :  Cream),  a  very  rich  and 
pleasant-tasting  meal."  Keil. — And  he  stood  by 
them. — [Wordsworth  here  calls  attention  to  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  history  and  that 
of  Zaccheus,  Luke,  xix.  4,  6,  8,  9,  and  then  says 
with  great  beauty  and  force :  "  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  countless  instances  where,  in  the  tissue  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  golden  threads  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tamput  are  interwoven  with  those  of  the  New,  and 
lb  ni,  as  it  were,  one  whole,  p.  84. — A.  G.]  "This 
is  the  custom  still  in  the  Eastern  countries.  The 
Arab  sheik,  if  he  has  respected  guests,  does  not 
sit  in  order  to  eat  with  them,  but  stands  in  order  to 
wait  upon  them."  (Shaw,  "  Travels,"  p.  208  ;  Buck- 
ingham, "  Mesopotamia,"  p.  23 ;  and  Sektzkn,  "  Trav- 
els," I.  p.  400,  etc.)  Knobel. — And  they  did  eat. 
—In  Judges,  xiii.  16.  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  refuses 
to  eat.  Knobel  regards  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  Abraham,  that  these  heavenly  messengers  should 
eat.  Since  the  two  angels  were  entertained  by  Lot 
in  Sodom,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  peculiar  reception 
of  the  meal  should  be  ascribed  in  a  special  sense  to 
them.  This,  however,  does  not  remove  the  diflSculty, 
in  the  fact,  that  those  coming  from  heaven  should 
eat  earthly  food.  The  supposition  of  Neumann,  that 
It  is  all  a  dream  up  to  ver.  16,  is  refuted  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  especially  by  the 
history  of  the  entertainment  of  the  two  angels  by 
Lot,  JosEPHUS,  "Antiq.,"  i.  11,  2,  Philo,  the  Tar- 
gums,  and  the  Talmud,  explain  the  eating  as  a  mere 
appearance.  Tertullun,  on  the  contrary  ("  Adv. 
Marc,"  iii.  9),  holds  to  a  temporary  incarnation. 
Dclitzsch  and  Keil  [So  also  Jacobus,  after  Kurtz,  re- 
ferring to  John  i.  14 ;  PhiL  ii.  7  ;  Luke,  xxiv.  44. — 
A.  G.]  agree  with  him,  and  both  refer  to  the  eating 
of  the  risen  Saviour  with  his  disciples.  But  the 
idea  of  a  temporary  incarnation  in  a  peculiar  serme, 
is  an  extremely  anthropomorphic,  and  not  well- 
grounded,  assumption;  and  the  bodily  nature  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  of  whom  Augustin  says :  "  that  he 
ate  is  a  fruit  of  his  power,  not  of  his  necessity," 
guod  mandacavity  polestatis  fuit  non  egestatis,  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  angels.  But  Delitzsch  gives  still  another 
explanation.  "  The  human  form  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, was  a  representation  of  their  invisible  nature, 
and  thus  they  ate,  as  we  say  of  the  fire,  it  consumes 
(or  eats)  all  (Jpstin,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  ch.  34)." 
There  may  be  here  an  intimation  of  the  mysterious 
fact,  that  the  spiritual  world  is  mighty  in  its  mani- 
festations, and  overcomes  the  material,  according  to 
the  figurative  expression  of  Augustin  :  The  thirst- 
ing earth  absorbs  the  water  in  one  way,  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  in  another ;  that  from  want,  this  by 
power.  [^^  A  liter  absorhet  terra  nquam  siliens,  alitei- 
nolis  radius  candens:  ilia  indigentia,  isle  potentia." 
Thus  Bapmoarten  :  That  the  angels  could  eat  lies 
In  their  pneumatic  nature,  for  the  spirit  has  power 
over  matter ;  that  they  did  eat  here  is  the  very  high- 
est act  of  this  divine  sojourn  or  rest  in  the  home  of 
Abraham,  p.  206. — A,  G.l — Which  was  behind 
him. — The  Angel  of  the  Lord  was  placed  with  his 
back  towar  Is  the  door  of  the  tent.  But  it  greatly 
•Irengthens  the  real  objective  character  of  the  mani- 
festation, that  Sarah  also  hears,  and  indeed  hears 
doubting,  the  promise  of  the  Angel, — According 


•  r  Flesh-Tiif at  wng  not  ordinary  fare.    See  Piol    Bibln, 
■Ad  Bv»H,  Notes,  vol.  1.  p.  286.— A.  Q.J 


to  the  time  of  life.* — "The  time  of  letumlng  t4 
life,"  is  the  return  of  the  same  time  in  the  next  year. 
Time  returns  to  life  again  apparently  in  the  ?imila^ 
appearances  of  nature.  Thus  one  form  of  time  in 
nature  expires  after  another,  and  becomes  living 
again  in  the  next  year. — Wherefore  did  Sarah 
laugh. — Although  Sarah  only  laughed  within  hcrselii 
and  behind  Jehovah  and  the  tent  door,  yet  Jehovah 
observed  it.  Her  later  denial  (although,  indeed,  sh§ 
had  not  laughed  aloud)  and  her  fear,  prove  that  her 
laugh  proceeded  from  a  bitter  and  doubting  heart 
Keil,  however,  is  too  severe  when  he  says  "  that  her 
laugh  must  be  viewed  as  the  laugh  of  unbelief"  and 
Delitzsch,  when  he  describes  it  as  the  scoff  of  doubt. 
It  is  suflScient  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  he* 
laughing  and  that  of  Abraham.  The  Scripture  says 
(Heb.  xi.  11)  that  she  was  a  believer  in  the  promise, 
and  the  fact  of  her  conception  is  the  evidence  of  her 
faith.  [It  thus  becomes  evident  that  one  object  in 
this  manifestation,  the  drawing  out  and  completing 
the  faith  of  Sarah,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
question.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?  is  the 
same  which  the  angel  Gabriel  used  when  announcing 
to  Mary  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Mary  bowed  in  faith, 
while  Sarah  laughs  in  doubt.  But  the  words  here 
used,  with  the  reproof  administered  to  her  laugh, 
seem  to  have  called  out  and  strengthened  her  faith. 
See  Wordsworth,  p.  84;  Baumgarten,  p.  207.— 
A.  G.]  [Delitzsch  closes  his  exposition  of  this  pas- 
sage with  the  suggestive  words:  "This  confidential 
fellowship  of  Jehovah  with  the  patriarch  correspondfl 
to  that  of  the  risen  Lord  with  his  disciples.  The 
patriarchal  time  is  more  evangelic  than  the  time  of 
the  law.  As  the  time  before  the  law,  it  is  the  type 
of  the  time  after  the  law,"  p.  285.— A.  G.] 

2.  The  announcement  of  the  judgment  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Abr  ah  mini's  intercessory 
prayer  (vers.  16-32). — And  the  men  rose  up 
from  thence.f — The  travellers  depart  from  Hebion 
in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  i.  e.,  over  the  mountain  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Abraham  accompanies 
them.  There  is  a  wonderful  union  of  the  state  of 
visions  and  of  the  actual  outward  life.  We  do  not 
forget  that  this  condition  was  habitual  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  history  of 
Peter  (Acts,  xii.  11,  12)  as  it  is  also  in  that  of  Paul. 
According  to  tradition,  Abraham  accompanied  them 
as  far  as  "  the  place  Caphar-Barucha,  from  whence 
Paula  looked  through  a  deep  ravine  to  the  Dead 
Sea,"  "  the  sohtude  and  lands  of  Sodom."  Robin- 
son thinks  this  is  probably  the  present  village  Bni 
Na'im,  about  one  and  a  half  hours  easterly  from 
Hebron  ["  Bib.  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  189.— A.  G.] 
(VoN  Racmer,  "Palestine,"  p.  183).— Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham. — The  reason  why  God  would  an- 
nounce to  Abraham,  beforehand,  the  judgment  upon 
Sodom,  is  given  in  the  following  words.  There  is  at 
first  great  regard  to  the  eicelience  of  Abraham,  but 
connected  with  this,  however,  a  reference  to  hia 
destination  as  the  father  of  the  people  of  promise ; 
he  must  understand  the  judgments  of  God  in  th« 


•  [Literally,  living  time.  Muupht  :  "  SceminRly  tht 
time  of  birth  when  the  chila  romes  to  manifest  life,"  p. 
316.— A.  G.] 

t  [Jacobus  has  a  strl  •  j«»g  note  here  upon  the  connev.tion 
of  what  follows  with  what  precedes.  "These  are  v-ulythfl 
right  and  left  hand  movemcntg.  The  records  are  in  their 
proper  antithesis,  as  setting  forth  the  divine  character  and 
counsel.  The  right  and  left  hand  of  the  Judge  are  for  th« 
opposite  parties.  Life  eternal  is  for  the  one,  and  everlast- 
ing punishment  for  the  other.  "  Matt.  xxv.  -16.  All  hlst;ij 
is  full  of  this  antithesiB.— A.  G.] 
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world,  because  he  must  tindcrstand  the  redemption. 
[All  the  principles  of  the  divine  providence  in  its 
i-elations  to  the  sirs  of  men  appear  here ;  his  for- 
beamnce  and  patience,  his  constant  notice,  the 
deciding  test,  and  the  strictness  and  righteousness 
of  the  judgment,  and  hence  Abmham  is  told  here, 
that  these  same  principles  might  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages. — A.  G.] 
For  the  judgment  cinnot  be  understood  without  the 
redemption,  nor  the  redemption  without  the  judg- 
ment. The  "  natural  event "  of  Knobel  thus  be- 
comes to  Abraham  and  his  children,  a  divinely-com- 
prehended event,  and  cannot  remain  a  dark  mystery ; 
it  presupposes  his  spiritual  and  moral  significance. 
But  on  this  account  e-'pecially,  the  event,  as  a  judg- 
ment, is  of  peculiar  importance,  in  order  that,  like 
every  following  judgment,  it  may  prove  a  monitory 
example  to  the  house  of  Abraham — the  people  of 
God. — For  I  have  kno-nm  hinu — Luther,  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate,  /  htow  that  he,  etc.  Thus  the 
good  behavior  of  Abraham  is  (in  an  Arminian  way) 
made  the  cause  of  the  divine  knowledge.  But  the 
■jrcb  is  opposed  to  this.  The  knowledge  of  Jeho- 
vah is  fore-determined,  like  rpayivwcKftp,  Rom.  viii. 
29,  and  thus  one  with  the  (KKiytabai,  Ep.  L  4. 
Keil  :  "  In  preventing  love  he  sees  (r"" ),  as  in 
Amos,  iii.  2 ;  Hosea,  xiiL  5."  which,  however,  can- 
not be  included  in  the  mere  acknowledgment  of 
Abraham.  [The  word  inc'.udes  knowledge  and  love. 
Bee  Ps.  i.  6 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  3  ;  xiii.  12.  Bacm- 
5AKTEN,  p.  208. — A.  G.]  Kurtz  explains  this  pas- 
sage strangely.  God  has  given  the  possession  of  the 
and  to  Abraham,  thei  efore  he  would  be  sure  of  his 
xwsent  in  this  arrangement  as  to  a  part  of  the  land. 
iKiL:  "  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities  should  serve  as  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  divine  punitive  righteousness,  in  which  Israel 
gho'ild  have  constantly  before  its  eyes  the  destruc- 
rion  of  the  godless.  Finally,  Jehovah  unveils  to 
Abraham,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  cause  of  this 
destruction,  that  he  might  not  only  have  a  clear  and 
perfect  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, but  also  the  clear  view  that  when  the  meas- 
ure of  iniquity  was  full,  no  intercession  could  avert 
the  judgment.  It  is  both  for  the  instructioc  and 
warning  of  his  descendants."  But  still  more  cer- 
tainly, also,  at  first,  to  give  occasion  to  the  prayer 
of  Abraham,  and  thus  show  to  his  children  what 
position  they  must  take  in  regard  to  all  the  threaten- 
ing judgments  of  God  upon  the  world. — ^The  cry 
of  Sodom. — It  is  right  to  refer  to  ch.  iv.  10  for  the 
explanation  of  these  words,  and  hence  the  cry  which 
is  meant  is  the  cry  of  sins  for  vengeance  or  punish- 
ment Outbreaking  offences  against  the  moral  na- 
ture, as  murder  and  lusts,  especially  uimatural  lusts, 
abuse  and  pain  nature,  and  so  to  speak,  force  from 
it  a  cry  of  necessity,  which  sounds  throughout  the 
world  and  ascends  to  heaven.*  The  infamy  of 
Fodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  world,  is  not  excluded 
from  this  tendency  and  result,  but  forms  only  the 
reflex,  or  one  element  of  the  cry.  The  *<$  gives  the 
rtrongest  emphasis  to  the  utterance.  [Baumgarten 
and  Keil  render  it  indeed.  The  cry  of  Sodom,  in- 
deed it  is  great — their  sin,  indeed  it  is  very  grievous. 
But  the  usual  force  of  the  "'S ,  for,  because,  gives  a 
food  sense.  It  is  for  or  because  the  cry  is  such, 
il:at  the  Lord  comes  down  to  test  and  pnnish. — A.  G.j 

♦  fit  is  the  moral  demand  which  sin  makes  for  pumsh- 
■lent.    JJC8H  :  "  A'otes,"  voL  L  p.  297.— A.  G.  1 


— ^I  ■will  go  down  now^. — The  anthropomorphic 
expression  includes  also  a  divine  •bought  or  purpose, 
Jehovah  could  not  be  uncertain  whether  the  cry  ot 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  contained  the  truth,  but  h 
was  still  a  question  whether  Sodom,  by  its  condaci 
against  the  last  deciding  visitation  of  Ocd,  woulo 
show  that  its  corruption  pl.nccd  it  beyond  any  help 
or  salvation.  The  translation  of  Luther,  ''  whcfhef 
it  has  done  according  to  the  cry,"  does  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  text  It  must  become  eviden* 
through  its  last  trial,  whether  it  has  reached  th« 
limit  of  the  long-sulTering  patience  of  God  Thus  it 
y  not  specially  to  convince  himself,  but  to  introduce 
the  final  decision.  According  to  Delitzsch  and  Keil, 
the  nss  must  be  taken  as  a  noun,  as  in  Isa.  x.  2,\ 
not  as  an  adverb,  as  Exod.  n.  1,  "1^53  ^■r?  >  ** 
bring  to  an  end,  here  to  denote  the  most  extreme 
corruption,  in  other  parages  used  to  express  th« 
utmost  severity  of  punishment  (Nah.  i.  8  f. ;  Jer 
iv.  27 ;  V.  10)."  Keil. — I  will  know^. — A  sublime, 
fearful  expression  of  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  will  at 
last  introduce  for  the  godless  a  decisive  test,  which 
according  to  their  situation  is  a  temptation,  the 
judgment  which  in  their  case  hardens,  and  the  judg- 
ment for  the  hardening.  It  will  issue  at  the  Isst,  aa 
they  themselves  have  decided.  Patience  and  anger 
both  have  definite,  sharp  limits. — And  the  men. — 
The  two  angels  who  accompanied  Jehovah  in  the 
form  of  men.  It  is  observable  that  here  it  is  the 
men  simply,  and  then  in  ch.  xix.  1  it  is  the  two  an- 
gels. This  order  presupposes  a  very  clear  conscious- 
ness as  to  the  distinction  between  the  one  chief 
person  and  his  two  companions  ;  a  distinction  which 
Delitzsch  misses,  according  to  his  view  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord.  Here,  also  (ver.  22),  the  two  angels 
dis:ippear,  as  they  go  farther,  while  Jehovah  remains 
at  the  place,  in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ;  in  (ch.  xix. 
17)  on  the  contiary,  the  two  angels  receive  an  in- 
crease  through  an  undefined,  but  evident,  new 
appearance  of  Jehovah.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
later  assanlt  of  the  Sodomites,  that  the  angels  are 
here  described  as  men.  Their  departure  to  Sodom 
is  in  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  Jehovah:  I  will  know. 
They  depart  to  introduce  the  final  decision.  They 
depart  but  Abraham  remains  standing  before  Jeho- 
vah, upon  that  height  whence  the  vale  of  Sodom 
could  be  seen  (ch.  xix.  17),  and  addresses  himself 
to  prayer.  The  Jewish  conjecture,  that  Jehovah 
remains  standing  before  Abraham,  is  a  wretched 
way  of  bettering  the  connection,  which  presupposes 
the  distinction  between  the  one  Jehovah  and  the  two 
angels  before  Jehovah. — And  Abraham  drew 
near. — The  C57  designates  especially  the  nearness 
to  Jehovah,  and  more  especiallv  the  venturesome 
[Rather  the  bold.  Heb.  iv.  16  ;  x.  22.— A.  G.].  me- 
diating nearness  in  the  priestly  and  believing  dispo- 
sition which  the  prayer  implies  and  contains  (Jer. 
XXX.  21).  That  Abraham  in  his  prayer  thought 
especially  of  Lot,  is  evident  but  that  he  interceded 
for  Lot  only,  is  an  assumption  whicL  wrongs  not 
only  the  divine  thought  of  this  prayer  but  the  text 
itself.  Abraham  would  not  then  have  ceased  with 
the  number  ten,  and  his  prayer  also  would  havt 
taken  the  form  of  an  ambiguous  circumlocution. 
Keil  is  correct  in  his  remark  against  Kurtz,  Abr» 
ham  appeals  in  his  prayer,  not  to  the  grace  of  th« 
covenant,  but  to  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah.  Bui 
he  is  incoi  rect  when  he  rejects  the  position  of  Cal» 
Tin:  "Common  mercy  towards  tb  3  fre  rA'ions" 
impels  Abraham  to  his  prayer,  and  on  the  coatnu7 
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brings  into  prominence  the  love  springing  from 
faith ;  for  the  one  of  these  does  not  exclude  the 
other.  Luther  admirably  explains  his  heartfelt  de- 
Bire:  "He  asks  six  times,  nnd  with  so  great  ardor 
and  affection,  so  urgently,  that  in  the  very  great  and 
brenthless  interest  with  which  he  pleads  for  the 
miserable  cities,  he  seems  as  if  speaking  foolishly." 
In  the  transactions  of  Abraham  with  God,  the  press- 
ing earnesfnexs  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  and  the 
fcrbearance  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  stand  out  in 
clear  relief.  Abraham  goes  on  from  step  to  step, 
Jehovah  grants  him  step  by  step,  without  once  going 
before  his  requests.  He  thus  draws  out  from  Abra- 
ham the  measure  and  intensity  of  his  priestly  spirit, 
while  Abraham,  on  his  side,  ever  wins  a  clearer 
insight  as  to  the  judgment  of  God  upon  Sodom,  and 
as  to  the  condition  of  Sodom  itself. — The  first  prayer 
or  petition.  FooUsh,  appat  ently  presuming  in  form, 
sacred  as  to  its  matter !  God,  as  he  has  known  him 
as  the  righteous  one,  must  remain  the  same  in  his 
righteousness,  and  cannot,  in  any  exercise  of  his 
punitive  providence,  separate  his  almighty  power 
from  his  righteousness.  The  prayer  is  a  pious  syllo- 
gism. Major  propoidtion :  Jehovah  cannot  sweep 
away  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  (The  emphasis 
lies  upon  the  sweeping  away.  The  prayer  itself 
proves  that  the  righteous  suffer  through  the  wicked, 
indeed,  with  him  and  for  him.)  The  minor  premise: 
there  miglit  be  fifty  righteous  ones  in  Sodom,  i.  e., 
righteous,  guiltless  in  reference  to  this  destructive 
judgment.  Innocent  children  are  indeed  not  intend- 
ed here,  but  guiltless  adults,  who  might  form  some 
proportionate  counterpoise  to  the  rest.  The  conclu- 
tion:  If  it  should  be  thus,  the  judge  of  the  world 
could  not  destroy  the  cities,  for  righteousness  is  not 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  strength,  but  powor  conditions 
and  limits  itself  through  right.  Fifty  righteous,  five 
[twice  five?]  in  each  city  (the  singular  is  used  here 
because  Sodom  represents  all  the  five  cities,  or  the 
pentapolis  appears  as  one  city,  whose  character  and 
destiny  is  decided  in  the  conduct  of  Soilom)  of  the 
pentapolis,  would  be  sufficient  salt  to  save  the  city. 
Five  is  the  number  of  freedom,  of  moral  develop- 
ment.— Second  petition.  The  lowly,  humble  form  of 
the  second  prayer,  corresponds  with  the  bold  form 
of  the  first,  for  Abraham  has  now  heard  that  Jeho- 
vah will  spare  it  for  the  sake  of  fifty. — I  have 
taken  upon  me  (ventured)  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord. — This  is  not  merely  to  pray  unto  the  Lord. 
He  has  ventured  the  undertaking,  to  exert  a  definite 
influence  upon  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  and  free  relation,  boldly  he  has  ventured  to 
speak  to  him,  although  uncalled. — Which  am  but 
dust  and  ashes. — Delitzscm  :  "  In  his  origin  dust, 
and  ashes  at  the  end."  Notwithstanding  this  crea- 
ture nature,  he  has  still  ventured  to  place  himself  in 
his  person;ihty  over  against  the  personality  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  has  taken  the  step  of  faith  across  the 
Rubicon,  from  the  blind,  creaturely  subjection  to 
Jehovah,  into  the  free  kingdom  of  his  love. — Per- 
adventture  there  shall  lack  five. — He  does  not 
say :  Feradventure  there  are  five  and  forty  righteous, 
but  clings  to  the  divine  concession.  If  it  is  as  thou 
bast  said,  then  the  want  of  five  cannot  be  decisive. 
The  forty-five  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  five. 
— Third  petition.  Since  he  knew  now  that  Jehovah 
would  not  insist  upon  the  five,  he  descends  at  once 
to  the  forty,  and  urges  still  that  the  righteous  ven- 
geance should  be  restrained  for  their  sakes  until 
perhaps  they  might  be  found.  Still  from  this  poitit 
Bft  be  ventures  only  to  make  the  supposition,  per- 


adventure  there  are  so  many  rigbteous  there,  with 
out  expressly  joining  to  it  the  inference ,  wilt  tho« 
not  spare,  etc.  ? — Fourth  petition.  But  now,  aftA 
the  number  forty  is  allowed,  Abraham  feels  that  h« 
can  take  a  bolder  step,  before  which,  however,  h« 
prays  that  Jehovah  would  not  be  angry,  Jehovah 
had  twice  yielded  tlie  five ;  he  now  comes  to  tliirtj 
and  prays  that  he  would  at  once  yield  the  ten.— 
Fifth  petition.  The  compliance  of  Jehovth  with 
his  requests  emboldens  him.  Thus  he  excuses  bii 
boldness  this  time  by  the  mere  consistency  of  lii? 
words,  as  he  comes  down  to  twenty. — Sixth  petition. 
He  would  venture  only  one  more  request,  and  that 
not  without  the  deprecatory  prayer:  Oh,  let  not 
the  Lord  be  angry. — He  ceases  with  the  ten,  since 
less  than  two  men  to  each  city  could  not  avail  to 
turn  away  the  destructive  judgment.  But  great  a? 
the  interceding  Abraham  appears  in  his  bold,  per 
sistent  progress  in  his  petitions,  he  appears  equally 
great  in  ceasing  when  he  did,  although  the  human 
motive  to  bring  into  the  account  Lot,  his  wife,  his 
two  daughter:*,  and  his  sons-in-law,  and  thus  to  go 
on  to  the  number  five,  was  obvious  and  strong. 
And  thus  there  is  still  a  distinction  between  the  men 
begging,  which  knows  no  limit,  and  the  prayer  whici 
is  conscious  that  it  is  limited  through  the  moral 
nature  or  spirit,  and,  indeed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  Delitzsch  says  "  that  apparent  commerciid 
kind  of  entreaty  is  the  essence  of  true  prayer — is 
the  sacred  avoi'Seio  of  which  our  Lord  .speaks,  Luke 
xi.  8,  the  importunity  (shamelessness)  of  faith,  etc.,' 
we  would  underscore  and  emphasize  the  apparent, 
and  appeal  rather  to  the  repented  asking  than  to  the 
bargaining  nature,  and  recollect  that  the  importu- 
nity, Luke  xi.  8,  has  its  full  authorization  only  in 
the  figure,  but  cannot  be  identified  without  explana- 
tion, with  what  is  analogous  to  it,  the  full  jojiuiness 
of  prayer.— And  the  Lord  went  his  way :  not 
to  avoid  (as  Delitzsch  conjectures)  further  entreaties 
on  the  part  of  Abraham,  for  Jehovah's  remaining 
where  he  was,  and  the  joyfnlness  of  Abraham's 
prayer,  stand  in  a  harmonious  relation.  *'  The  judg- 
ment, which  now  follows,  upon  the  five  cities,  shows 
that  not  ten  C"'i!;'^^S ,  i.  e.,  not  sinless,  holy  persons, 
but  upright,  who,  thr'^ugh  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
power  of  conscience,  .  id  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  prevailing  sins  and  crimes  of  those  cities,  could 
be  found  in  Sodom."  Keil.  Delitzsch  :  "  His 
prayer,  however,  has  not  fallen  to  the  ground."  He 
refers  to  the  rescuing  of  Lot  and  his  family. 

S.  The  entrance  and  sojourn  of  the  two  angels  in 
Sodom,  and  the  completed  manifestation  of  its  coT' 
ruption  in  opposition  to  the  better  conduct  of  Lot  (cb. 
xix.  1-11). — And  there  came  two  angels.— 
Stikr:  Caxbip  without  the  article;  the  peculiar 
personal  angels  who  here  first  appear  definitely  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  although  thf 
idea  of  the  angel,  in  its  wider  sense,  had  been  iu 
existence  since  ch.  iii.  They  arrive  at  Sodom  at 
evening,  having  left  Hebron  after  midday  The  idea 
of  an  actual  human  journey  from  place  to  place  is 
thus  con)plete ;  but  the  inmost  central  points  of  the 
narrative  are  the  two  great  manifestations,  of  which 
the  firt^t  was  given  to  Abniham  about  midday,  and 
now  Lot  shares  the  second  at  evening.  But  here 
the  objective  character  of  the  taanifestation  is  fat 
more  prominent  than  the  possession  and  extent  of 
the  power  to  perceive  the  vision,  for  Lot  did  not 
recognize  them  at  first  a^  angds.  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  seen  by  the  Sodomites,  tmless  we  pi  efei 
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the  supposition  that  they  had  learned  from  Lot's 
household  of  the  two  shining  youthful  forms  who 
had  turned  in  there  for  the  night.  [The  term  which 
Lot  uses  in  his  address,  ""inx  ,  shows  that  he  regard- 
ed them  as  men. — A.  G.] — And  Lot  sat  in  the 
gate  of  Sodom. — Knobel  well  says :  "  Jehovah,  as 
the  most  holy,  will  not  enter  the  unholy  city,"  while 
Dehtzsch  asserts  "  that  Jehovah  came  in  them  to 
Sodom."  That  Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom,  is 
mentioned  rather  to  his  reproach  than  to  praise  his 
hospitality.  [It  is  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  is  in 
Sodom  at  all,  but  his  sitting  in  the  gate  is  not  men- 
tioned here  as  his  reproach. — A.  G.]  He  sits  at  the 
gate  in  order  to  invite  approaching  travellers  to  a 
lodging  for  the  m'glit,  and  is  thus  hospitable  like  hw 
uncle,  Knobel  remarks,  ch.  xix.  1 :  '■  This  polite 
hospitality  is  still  practised  among  the  Arabians ; 
they  count  it  an  honor  to  entcrtnin  the  approaching 
stranger,  and  often  contend  with  each  other  who 
shall  have  the  honor.  Tavkrsikr,  '  Travels,' L  p. 
126;  BuRCKHARDT,  ' Bcdoulns,'  p.  280,  and  'Trav- 
els in  Syria,'  p.  641  S. ;  Bdckisoham,  '  Syria,'  i.  p. 
285  ;  Sektzen,  '  Travels,'  i.  p.  400."  "  The  gate  in 
the  East  is  usually  an  arched  entrance,  with  deep 
recesses  upon  both  sides,  which  furm.*h  an  undis- 
turbed seat  for  the  observer ;  here  below  and  at  the 
gate  they  gather,  to  transact  business,  as  there  are 
usually  also  stands  for  merchandise  in  these  re- 
cesses, and  to  address  narrower  or  wider  circles  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  city  (ch.  rxxiv.  20 ;  Deut.  xxi.  19)." 

Pelitzsch. — Behold  now,  my  lords  ("^nx). He 

does  not  recognize  them  immediately  as  angels, 
which  is  the  less  remarkable  since  the  doctrine  of 
angels  must  first  make  its  way  into  the  world 
through  such  experiences,  and  which  is  not  excluded 
by  the  disposition  or  fitness  to  perceive  visions 
(vomp.  Heb.  xiii.  2).— Nay,  but  we  will  abide  in 

the  street  [L  e.,  the  open,  wide  place  in  the  gate. 

A.  G]  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  29).— It  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  angels  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  city  from  the  street;  but  Lot's  hospitable 
conduct  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  them  a  favor- 
able sign  for  the  city,  which  they  will  follow.— But 
before  they  lay  down — The  wickedness  of  the 
city  hnmediately  develops  itself  in  all  its  irreatness. 
That  the  old  and  young  shotdd  come;  that  they 
should  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  city  [literal- 
ly the  end;  see  Jer.  li.  31.  Kkil:  "As  we  sav,  to 
the  very  last  man."— A.  G.] ;  that  thev  assault'  the 
house,  notwitlistanding  the  sacred  righ'ts  of  guests; 
that  they  so  shamelessly  avow  their  pederastic  pur- 
pose ;  that  they  will  not  even  be  appeased  by  Lot, 
to  whom  they  once  owed  their  salvation  (ch.  xiv.)] 
and  (as  one  may  say,  preferred  their  demonic! 
raging,  unnatural  lusts,  to  natural  ofiences)  that  they 
did  not  cease  to  grope  for  the  door,  after  they  were 
stricken  with  blindness;  this  is  the  complete  por- 
traiture of  a  people  ripe  for  the  fierv  judgment. 

That  we  may  know  them A  well-known  eu 

phamism,  but,  therefore,  here  an  expression  of  shame- 
less efirontery.  It  is  the  mark  of  their  depravitv 
that  they  seek  pleasure  in  the  violation  of  nature, 
and  have  their  vile  passions  excited  by  the  look  or 
th.  Hght  of  heavenly  beautv  (see  Gothe's  "  Faust " 
ii  division,  at  the  close).  "The  lustful  abomina- 
tion, accordmg  to  Rom.  L  27  the  curse  of  heathen- 
Bm,  according  to  Judg.  viL  a  copy  of  demonic  er- 
ror, according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii.  22  ;  xi. 
13)  an  abomination  punishable  with  death,  'here 
bad  no  mask,  not  even  the  aesthetic  glory  with  which 


it  was  surrotmded  in  Greece."     Delitzach.     The  vic< 
of  pederasty  was  reckoned  among  the  abominationl 
of  Canaan,  and  even  the  Israelites  were  sometimet 
stained  with  it  (Judg.  xix.  22). — Behold  now,  1 
have    two   daughterg,— •' The  Arab    holds    hia 
guest  who  lodges  with  him  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  if  necessary  defends  him  with  his  lifo  (ste  Kua 
SKL,  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  L  p.  334,  etc).' 
Knobel.     '*  He  commits  sin,  seeking  to  prevent  sia 
through  sin."     Delitzsch.     Keil  remarks,  "  his  duty 
as  a  father  shoidd   have  been  held  more  sacred.' 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  to  be 
brought  into  account  in  Lot  an  element  of  cunning 
—a  kind  of  irony — since  he  could  reckon  with  cer- 
tainty upon    the   taste    for   unnatural   lust   in  th« 
Sodomites  (he  so  speaks  because  he  knew  his  peo- 
ple) ;  or  whether,  rather,  the  important  thing  is  not 
found  in  the  supposition  that  he  acted  in  the  confii 
sion     of    the    greatest    amazement    and     anxiety. 
[WTiich  would  naturally  be  increased  if  he  had  dis- 
covered  by  this  time  that  they  were  heavenly  visitors. 
—A.  G.]    We  must  take  into  account,  in  this  whole 
history,  that  a  premonitory  feeling  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  rested   upon  their  minds,  which  had  re- 
leased in  Lot  the  spiritually  awakened  disposition  or 
preparedness  for  desperate  acts  of  virtue,  as  it  had 
in  the  Sodomites  the  demonic  rage  in  wickedness ; 
as  the  same  influence  has  elsewhere  appeared  during 
earthquakes  and  similar  events.     In  any  case  Lol 
could  not  have  miscalculated  in  the  thought  of  a 
stratagem  in  which  he  relied  not  only  upon  the  op- 
position of  his  sons-in-law,  but  much  more  upon  the 
unnatural  lusts  of  the  Sodomites. »— He  wiU  need* 
be  a  Judge  (Judge  and  Judge).— See  the  orig- 
inal text.     "  We  may  thus  see  that  there  is  a  sting 
in  tlie  words  of  Lot,  because  he  would  now  reprove 
their  unnatural  passions,  as  he  had  indeed  done  before 
(see  2  Pet.  ii.  7).f— We  wiU  deal  worse  with 
thee  than  with  them — "  They  would  smite  and 
kill  him,  but  abuse  his  guests."     KnobeL     In  the 
words,  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  the  narrator 
intimates  more  than  hes  upon  the  face  of  the  words. 
They  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  break  through  the 
door.     The  angels  interfered,  and    the   Sodomites 
were   stricken  with    bUndness.      It  is   not  natui-al 
blindness  which  is  meant,  but  the  blinding  in  which 
the  spiritual   power  of  the  angels  works  together 
with  the  demonic  fury  of  the  Sodomites.     [="'"ii:p 
a  bhndness   produced   bv  dazzling   light,  probably 
combming  total  privation  of  sight  and  a  confusion 
or  waiidering  of  mind.— A.  G  ]     It  marks  the  excess 
of  their  wickedness,  the  continuance  of  their  abom- 
ination until  the  very  midst  of  the  judgment,  that 
they  do  not,  even  in  this  condition,  cease  from  seek- 
ing the  door. 

4.  Lei's  comparative  unfitness  for  salvation  hit 
sah'otton  with  difficuUi/,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
judgment  (vers.  12-29).— And  the  men  said  unto 
Lot, — They  reveal  themselves  now  as  heavenly 
messengers ;  and  no  less  distinctly  their  callmg  to 
destroy  the  city  and  their  mission  to  save  him  and 
his  household  (any  one  related  by  marriage— «on-in- 


*  [Only  to  these  men  do  nothing.  The  form  of  the  rro- 
noun  ased,  bx.-j ,  is  archaic,  and  is  used  .-.Iso  in  ver.  25 

K^r^'lV  '  ^^-  ?""•  "  =  ^"'*-  '^  *'-  :  "i-  22  ;  xix.  IL 
A-EiL,  p.  16J.  Therefore  came  they  under  mj  rocf;  int.,  fof 
the  purpose  of  security.— A,  G.J 

t[Baumgart€n  urges  that  nxbn  Sa  should  be  renderej 
"come hither,"  mstead  of  "stand' back,"  on  the  ground  that 
this  IS  the  usual  meaninat  "f  the  verb,  and  that  it  nvu*  n 
equally  good  senae.  p.  211— A.  G.J  »•       -• 
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iaw).  We  regard  the  usual  construction,  hast  thou 
here  any  besides  ?  son-in-law  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou  hast, 

etc.,  as  incorrect.  1.  Because  then  son-in-law  would 
precede  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  is  used  in  the 
eingular.  2.  Because  in  the  words  "  whatsoevor 
thou  hast,"  sons-in-law,  as  well  as  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  included.  [The  probable  reference  is  to 
those  in  the  city  and  not  in  the  house — any  one  re- 
lated to  him. — A.  G.] — And  the  Lord  hath  sent 
us. — The  Angel  of  the  Lord  never  speaks  in  this 
way. — And  Lot  went  out  and  spake,  etc, — There 
are  two  explanations:  1.  Those  taking  his  daugh- 
ters, i.  e.,  who  had  taken  his  daughters  to  wife.  Thus 
the  Septuagint,  the  Targums,  Jonathan,  Jewish  in- 
terpreters, Schumann,  Knobel,  Delitzsch.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation,  Lot  had,  besides  his  married 
daughters  in  tlie  city,  two  unmarried  daughters,  2. 
DTipl) ,  those  about  to  accept  or  take,  bridegrooms. 
Thus  Josephus,  the  Vulgate,  Clericus,  Ewald,  Keil, 
and  others.  Knobel  quotes  (PX:J?2sn)  ver,  15  in 
favor  of  the  first  explanation;  but  Keil  remarks 
that  this  does  not  designate  an  opposition  between 
the  unmarried  and  married  daughters,  but  between 
these  and  the  sons-in-law  who  remained  behind. 
We  may  add,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  intimation 
that  Lot  had  warned  married  daughters  to  rise  up. 
— The  angels  hastened  Lot.* — Since  they  were 
Bent  to  execute  the  destruction,  there  does  not  seem 
any  occasion  for  the  haste,  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
some  fate — from  an  agency  beyond  themselves. 
But  there  is  a  threefold  reason  for  their  haste :  1. 
The  zeal  of  tlie  righteousness  of  God,  since  the 
measure  of  the  iniquity  of  Sodom  was  full ;  2.  their 
own  holy  affection ;  3.  the  connection  of  their  mis- 
sion with  the  preparation  of  the  judgment  in  the 
natural  relations  of  Sodom. — ^And  while  he  lin- 
gered.— It  is  clear  in  every  way  that  Lot,  from  his 
spiritless,  half-hearted  nature,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  part  from  his  location  and  possessions,  was  res- 
cued with  the  greatest  difficulty,  [The  Lord  being 
merciful  to  him,  literally,  by  the  mercy  of  Jehovah 
upon  him,  i.  e.,  which  was  exercised  towards  him. — 
A.  G.] — And  set  him  down. — This  completes  the 
work  of  the  two  angels  in  saving  Lot,  and  their  work 
of  destruction  now  begins, — That  he  said  (see  tlie 
remarks  upon  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  eh.  xii.) — It 
is  "  Jehovah  speaking  through  the  angel,"  says  De- 
litzsch. But  why  then  does  this  form  occur  first 
here?  Before,  the  angels  had  said,  Jehovah  has 
sent  us.  Because  the  approach  of  Jehovah  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  Keil  also  admits  here  "  that 
the  angel  speaking,  speaks,  as  the  messenger  of  Je- 
hovah, in  the  name  of  God."  Upon  the  ground  of 
the  miraculous  help  given  to  him,  Jehovah  calls  him 
now  to  personal  activity  in  his  own  salvatipn.  But 
Lot,  on  the  contrary,  clings  to  the  receding  forms  of 
the  two  angels,  and  it  cannot  surprise  us,  that  in  his 
agitation  he  should  confound  their  appearance  and 
the  voice  of  Jehovah — For  thy  life. — Life  and 
Boul  are  here  one,  not  merely  according  to  the  verbal 
expression,  but  in  the  very  idea  of  the  situation  ;  it 
Includes  the  thought :  "  Save  thy  soul," — Look  not 
behind  thee. — The  cause  is  given  in  Lot's  wife. 
It  is  the  religions  expression  for  the  desire  to  return, 
the  hesitation,  the  lingeritig,  as  if  one  could  easily 
hasten  from  the  divine  judgment  (see  Luke  ix,  62). 
Kuobel  draws  analogies  from  the  sphere  of  heatlien 

•  [At  the  nnrning.    The  dawn,  since  the  gun  rose  as  Lot 
eatc-  °d  Zoar.    Jacobcb  :  "  Notea,"  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  ~A.  G.J 


religions,  "In  order  not  to  sep  the  divine  provi. 
dence,  or  working,  which  is  not  permitted  the  eyi 
of  mortals.  For  similar  reasons  the  ancients  in 
completing  certain  religious  usages  did  not  look 
around  them  (p,  173)."  Certainly  the  Lord  raighl 
take  into  account  the  holy  horror  in  Lot  at  th« 
spectacle  of  the  fiery  judgment.  Still  the  first  word 
is  explained  by  the  second  :  Neither  stay  thru  la 
all  the  plain ;  and  the  second  by  the  third ;  Es- 
cape to  the  mountain. — It  is  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are 
intended. — And  Lot  said  unto  them:  Oh,  not 
so,  my  Lord. — He  could  not  distinguish  the  mi- 
raculous vision  of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  and 
the  miraculous  report  of  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
which  now  came  to  him.  He  pleads  in  excuse  for 
his  want  of  energy  that  fear  presses  heavily  upon 
him ;  and  ftar  weighs  upon  him  because,  while  he 
was  free  from  the  abominations  of  Sodom,  he  was 
not  free  from  its  worldly  mind,  [The  evil,  i.  «.,  tha 
destruction  which  was  to  come  upon  Sodom,  He 
feared  that  he  could  not  reach  the  mountain. — A.  G.] 
Lot  also  now  becomes,  in  his  own  interest,  an  inter- 
cessor for  others.  He  points  to  the  Uttle  Bela,  the 
smallest  of  the  cities  of  the  pentapolis,  and  thinks 
it  is  a  small  matter  for  the  Lord  to  grant  him  this  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  is  so  small,  and  there- 
fore exempt  it  from  destruction.  The  name  Zoar 
was  derived  from  these  events.  "  Zoar  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  Ghor  el  Mezraah,  i.  c,  upon  the  penin- 
sula which  here  stretches  into  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Is. 
XV,  6),  but  rather  in  the  Ghor  el  Szaphia,  at  the 
south-pastern  end  of  the  Sea,  in  the  outlet  of  the 
Wady  el  Ahhsa,  This  locality  is  well  watf^red  and 
covered  with  shrubs  and  trees  at  the  present  time, 
but  is  unhealthy.  It  is  inhabited  and  well  cultivated 
by  the  Bedouins,  who  have  here  a  permanent  settle- 
ment ;  and  in  the  winter  it  is  the  gathering  place  for 
more  than  ten  tribes.  Thus  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Robinson,"  Knobel,  For  further  references  to 
Zoar,  see  in  Knobkl,  p.  174  ;  Keil,  p,  166;  and  the 
Bible-Dictionaries,  [Robinson,  "  Researches,"  ii.  p, 
480,  648,  661, — A.  G.] — The  sim  was  risen  upon 
the  earth. — According  to  Keil,  Lot  was  now  just  on 
the  way,  but  the  text  savs  expressly,  that  he  had 
entered  Zoar.  For  the  distances  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  see  Knobel,  p,  175, — Then  the  Lord  rained 
[Heb.  caused  it  to  rain. — A.  G.]  fire  from  the  Lord. 
— The  antithesis  which  lies  in  this  expression,  be- 
tween the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  being  and  providence  of  Jehovah  in  heaven, 
is  opposed  by  Keil.  The  nifT"  rxiD  is  according 
to  Calvin  an  emphatic  repetition.  This  does  not  agree 
with  Keil's  explanation  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
Delitzsch  remarks  here :  There  is  certainly  in  all 
such  passages  a  distinction  between  the  historically 
reveak'd,  and  the  concealed,  or  unrevealed  God 
(comp,  Hos,  i.  7),  and  thus  a  support  to  the  position 
of  the  Council  of  Sirmium :  "  the  Son  ol  God  raina 
it  down  from  God  the  Father."  The  decisive  extcu- 
ti.on  of  the  judgment  proceeds  from  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Jehovah  upon  the  earth,  in  c^/mpany  with 
the  two  angels;  but  the  source  of  the  decree  of 
judgment  lies  in  Jehovah  in  heaven.  The  moral 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  correspond  with  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  heavens,  and  from  the  heavens 
reaching  down  into  the  de[)ths  of  cosmical  nature- 
Brimstone  and  fire. — Keil,  in  the  interest  of  th« 
literal  interpretation,  misses  here  the  religious  and 
symbolical   expression.     "  The  rain    of   brimstoof 
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and  fire  was  no  mere  thunder-etorra,  which  kindled 
nto  afire  the  ground  already  saturated  with  naphtha. 
[Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  cjitastro- 
phe,  whether  we  suppose,  as  seems  most  probable, 
ihat  God  used  natural  agencies,  or  make  more  prom- 
inent and  exclusive  the  storm  from  heaven,  it  is  clear 
on  either  supposition  that  the  event  was  miraculous, 
the  result  of  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Upon 
the  Diad  Sea,  the  '  Notes  '  of  Bush  and  Jacobus ; 
the  '  Dictionaries  '  of  Smith  and  Kitto ;  Robissox  : 
'Researches';  Stanley  on  'Palestine';  and  the 
numerous  books  of  travels  may  be  consulted. — ^A.  G.] 
For  it  cannot  be  proved  from  such  paissages  as  Ps. 
li.  6  and  Ezek.  ixxviiL  22  that  liglitning  is  ever 
called  in  the  Scriptures  brimstone  and  fire,  since 
these  passages  evidently  refer  to  the  event  narrated 
here.  The  words  must  be  understood  in  an  entirely 
peculiar  sense,  that  brimstone  with  fire,  i.  e.,  the 
burning  brimstone,  fell  from  heaven,  etc."  But 
the  words  thus  literally  understood  are  not  brim- 
stone with  fire,  L  e.,  burning  brimstone,  but  brim- 
stone and  fire.  Brimstone  cannot  mix  with  fire,  in 
the  air,  without  becoming  fire.  We  might,  indeed, 
think  of  burning  meteors,  which  stood  in  reciprocal 
relations  and  elficiency  with  the  burniug  ground. 
Knobel  adopts  the  explanation  of  Josephus:  "An- 
tiq.-'  i.  11,  4;  "Bell  JudL"  iv,  8,  4 ;  and  Tacit.: 
"  History,"  v.  7.  Fire  and  brimstone  appear  also 
elsewhere  as  the  instruments  of  divine  punishment 
(Ps.  xL  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22).  The  author  does  not 
point  out  more  fully  what  was  the  concern  of  the 
two  angels  in  the  destruction.  But  iu  analogous 
cases,  when  God  was  about  to  send  evil  diseases  or 
pestilences,  he  used  the  angcLs  as  his  instruments  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  Is.  xxxvIL  36).  Delitzsch  :  "Not 
only  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Zoar,  the  other  cities  of  the  pentapolis  (ch.  xiv. 
2),  as  is  stated  Deut.  xxix.  23  (comp.  Uos.  xi.  8),  or 
as  it  is  here,  the  whole  circle,  all  the  plain,  was  sub- 
merged iu  five  and  brimstone ;  a  catastrophe  which 
also  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Solinus  Polyhistor,  fully 
attost,  and  which  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
later  literature,  e.  g.,  Ps.  li.  6  (see  Hupfield  upon 
this  passage),  even  down  to  the  Revelation." — But 
his  -wife  looked  back  from,  behind  him.* — 
Some  conclude  from  this  expression,  that  she  went 
behind  Lot,  and  thus  looked  back.  But  the  looking 
back  is  plainly  not  more  to  be  understood  in  a  strict 
lireral  sense  than  the  account  that  she  became  a 
pillar  of  salt.  Female  curiosity,  and  the  longing  for 
her  home  at  Sodom,  led  her  to  remain  behind  Lot, 
and  delay,  so  that  she  was  overtaken  in  the  destruc- 
tion (see  Luke  xvii.  31,  32).  Keil  even  departs 
from  the  literal  int'jrpretation  in  the  term,  pillar  of 
salt,  when  he  explains:  she  was  encnist<>d  with  salt ; 
resembled  a  pillar  of  salt,  just  as  now  objects  in  the 
neighborhooi  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  soon  encrusted 
from  its  salty  evaporations.  This  ?alt-pi;lar  is  men 
tioned  as  still  existing  in  the  ''  Book  of  Wisdom,"'  xl 
7,  and  in  Cleuens  of  Rome  to  the  "  Cor."  1 1  ;  Jo- 
■KPEUS:  "Antiq."  i.  II,  4,  as  that  which  th  y  had 
ieen.  The  biblical  tradition  has  here  passed  into  a 
mere  I^end,  which  points  out  a  pillar-like  saltr-ione, 
about  forty  feet  high,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 

•  [The  word  here  naed  for  look  impUes  a  deliberate  oon- 
Rmpiation,  steady  regard,  coosidenition,  and  desire  ;  see 
Is.  Ixiii  5.  Tbe  Sept.  has  «»e0Ae^€v,  looked  wistfully. 
Wordsworth,  p.  89.  6/«e  became^  lit.,  the  was  a  pillar  of 
taV.  "  The  diuhi  g  spray  of  the  salt,  sulphureous  rain, 
•eemi  to  h^ve  suffocated  her,  and  then  encrusted  t?r  whole 
•ody."  -lurphy    -A.  G.J 


Sea,  as  this  pillar  of  salt  (see  K.nobel,  p.  176 
Sektze.v:  "Travels,"  il  p.  240;  Lt.sch:  "Report,* 
p.  183  fiF.).  This  salt-cone  is  coimected  with  th« 
salt-mountain  of  Usdum  (Sodom).  Robinson  :  "  R& 
searches,"  ii.  p.  481-485.  [Ako  Grove'u  article  oa 
the  "Salt  Sea,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary. — A.  G.]— 
And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning. 
[That  is,  the  morning  of  the  destruction. — A.  G.] — 
The  catastrophe  of  the  judgment  was  soon  com- 
pleted.  The  destruction,  viewed  from  its  universal 
aspect  and  relations,  is  ascribed  to  Elohim.  But  il 
is  God,  as  Elohim  also,  who  saves  Lot,  for  .Abra- 
ham's sake  (see  the  remarks  upon  his  intercession). 
— Out  of  the  midst  of  the  destruction. — A  virid 
description  of  the  salvation  of  Lot  from  the  ex 
tremest  peril,  in  a  place  which  itself  lay  in  the  skirt* 
of  the  overthrow, — a  statement  which  Knobel,  with- 
out the  least  ground,  attempts  to  prove  differs  from 
the  earlier  account. 

The  destination  of  this  Judgment,  whose  precon- 
ditions lay  in  the  terrestrial  volcanic  character  of  the 
vale  of  Siddim  (see  ch.  xiv.  10),  for  an  eternal  warn- 
ing to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  i.  e.,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  clearly  in  the 
constant  quotation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Sodom 
is  alone  named,  as  the  most  imporUint  city  (Is.  iii.  9  ; 
Lam.  iv.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvL  48  ;  Matt.  xi.  23),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  the  two  greatest  (Is.  L  9,  13,  19,  and 
in  other  passages),  Admah  and  Zeboiin  (Hos.  xL  8), 
and  in  the  "  Book  of  Wisdom  "  the  five  cities  are 
named  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 

The  catastrophe,  conditioned  through  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  corresponds  with  the  divine  decree 
of  judgment.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the  burning 
of  the  earth,  through  the  fire  from  heaven  ;  but  that 
an  earthquake,  which  are  frequent  in  Palestine,  may 
have  been  in  action,  and  that  volcanic  eruptions 
might  have  wrought  together  with  this,  is  intimated 
in  the  expression  :  All  tlie  plain  was  overthrown. 
The  Dead  Sea  was  formed  through  the  flowing  in 
of  the  Jordan,  in  connection  with  tlie  sinking  of  the 
ground. 

But  there  are  two  views  concerning  the  Dead 
Sea.  According  to  one  (Leake,  Hoff,  and  others), 
the  Jordan  before  this  flowed  through  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  the  Ailanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
other  view  (Robinson  and  others),  there  was  an  in- 
land sea,  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  the  latter  view,  see  Knobel,  p.  177.  A 
principal  rea.«on  is  found  in  the  fict  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  depth  throughout  of 
nearly  13(X)  feet,  while  the  southern  L*  only  13  feet 
deep,  is  rich  in  asphaltum,  has  hot  places,  and  is  hot 
at  the  bottom.  Bcnsen:  "  That  northern  basin,  ao- 
cording  to  Ritter's  statement  (xv.  767,  778),  is  due 
to  the  falling  in  of  the  ground  ;  the  local  elevHtioo 
of  the  southern  part,  to  the  pectdiar  character  of  the 
ground."  Upon  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Knobkl,  p.  177; 
Kbil,  p.  165 ;  DtLirzscH,  p.  398 ;  and  the  Diction- 
aries, especially  the  article  "Salt  Sea,"  in  the  "Bible 
Dictionary  for  Christian  People."  ["  The  earlier  view 
is  now  abandoned,  and  it  has  no  decisive  groimd  ir 
the  sacred  history."  Delitzsch,  p.  289.  See  als« 
Grove,  in  S.  D.  p   1339.— A.  G.] 

5.  LoCs  departure,  and  his  descendants  (vers.  30- 
38X — And  Lot  went  out  of  Zoar. — ["Lot's  res- 
cue is  ascribed  to  Elohim  as  the  judge  of  the  whole 
earth,  not  to  the  covenant  Go  3,  Jehovah,  because 
Lot  in  his  separation  from  Alraham  was  removed 
from   the  speidal  leading  .uid  providence  of  Jcho 
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vah."     Keil,  p.  166. — A.  G.]     After  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  paralyzing  terrors  which  fettered  him 
in  Zoar,  a  calculating  fear  took  possession  of   him 
and  drove  him  from  Zoar  further  into  the  mountains 
of  Moab,  in  the  east.     It  was  an  unbelieving  fear, 
for  the  Lord  had  granted  Zoar  to  him  as  an  asylum ; 
be  could  not  trust  that  divine  promise  further.     The 
result  is,  that,  poor  and  lonely,  he  must  dwell  with 
tiis  two  daughters  in  a  cave  in  those  cavernous  challi 
nioimtains.      Lot  is  thus   now  a   poor   troglodyte. 
"There  are  in  that  region  now  those  who  dwell  in 
caves  and  grottoes  (Bucliingham  and  Lynch)."    Kno- 
BEL,   p.  178.— And   the  fixst-bom  said  to  the 
younger. — [Our  father  is  old.     This  confirms  the 
assertion  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which  it  is  implied  that 
Abraham  was  not  the  oldest  son  of  Terah  ;  for  Lot 
was  now  old,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Haran,  and 
Haran  was  Abraham's  brother.     Thus  one  part  of 
Scripture  confirms  another,  when  perhaps  we  least 
expect  it.     Wordsworth,  p.  89. — A.  G.]     The  de- 
sire for  posterity  led  her  to  the  iniquitous  thought 
of  incest,  which  she  believes  excusable  because  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  earth,  etc.     According  to  Keil 
and  Knobel,  they  did  not  think  that  the  human  race 
had  perished,  but  only  that  there  was  no  man  who 
would  unite  himself  with  them,  the  remnant  of  a 
region  stricken  with  the  curse.     Their  idea  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  ap- 
pears to  have  been   sad  and  gloomy.      VVliat   did 
they  know  of  the  world,  in  their  mountain  solitude  ? 
This  deed  was  worthy  of  Sodom,  says  Keil.     But 
there  is  a  distinction  and  a  wide  difference  between 
incest  and   pederasty  (see   introduction).      Knobel 
thinks  that  they  were  represented  by  the  writer  as 
moulded  by  the  mother,  who  was  probably  a  Sodom- 
ite ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Lot,  as  the  nephew 
of  Abraham,  was  more  favorably  (i.  e.,  partially) 
represented.     Every  one  of  these  points  is  fiction ! 
Tiie  narrative,  Knobel  remarks,  lacks   probability. 
It  assumes  that  Lot  was  so  intoxicated  both  times 
that  he  should  know  nothing  of  what  took  place, 
and  still,  an  old  man  should,  with  all  thi.«,  be  capa- 
ble of  begetting  seed.     Keil,  on  the  contrary,  says 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  text  that  Lot  was  in  an 
unconscious  state  during  the  whole  interval,  as  the 
Rabbins  have,  according  to  Jerome,  described  this 
as  an  incredible  thing,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  the  event.     Indeed,  the  narrative  says  only 
that  Lot  was  in  an  unconscious  state,  both  when  his 
daughters  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose  up ;  in  the 
evening  perhaps  through  intoxication,  in  the  morn- 
ing through  profound,  heavy  sleep.     In  any  view,  a 
certain  measure  of  voluntariness  must  be  assumed, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  was  conscious 
and  therefore  his  intoxication  can  only  be  urged  as 
an  excuse,  and  this  a  wretched  excuse,  since  the  in- 
toxication was,   like   the  deed   itself,   immediattly 
repeated.    Psychologically,  the  reaction  from  great 
mental  effort  and  tension  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
In   pronouncing  upon  the  pleasures  of    rest  in  an 
indolent  and  sensual   nature. — Moab. — There   are 
two  derivations :  axi3  ,/rom  the  father,  or  iiQ ,  water 
fas   the   Hemen   virile   is  euphemistically   called    in 
Arabic),  for  semen  and  SX .     Keil  decides  in  favor 
of  the  first  derivation,  from  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
planatory expressions  (vers.  32,  34,  36).     [And  also 
the  analogy  of  the  '^as-Ja. — A.  G.] — Anunon. — 
iBS-j3,son  of  my  people. '  According  to  Delitzsch, 
the  form  "prs  designates  simply  the  descendants  of 
the  people.     For  the  character  of  the  Moabites  and 


Ammonites,  especially  in  reference  to  their  origin, 
see  Knobel,  p.  178,  who,  however,  in  his  usual 
method,  draws  the  inference  as  above  remarked,  that 
this  narrative  has  its  origin  in  Jewish  aiiuuosity. 
Besides  the  reply  of  Keil  [See  Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  and 
xxiii.  4.  Lot  here  disappears  from  the  history 
and,  as  Kurtz  remarks,  it  is  the  design  of  this  narra- 
tive to  give  a  support  for  the  later  records  of  tht 
relation  of  these  tribes  with  the  Israelites. — A.  G.j 
Delitzsch  also  may  be  consulted  (p.  401 ).  Knobel 
himself  recognizes  the  fact  of  the  descent  of  both  of 
these  peoples  from  Lot,  The  nomadic  hordes  of 
Lt)t  gradually  extended  themselves  east  and  north 
east,  and  partly  subdued  and  destroyed,  and  partly 
incorporated  among  themselves,  the  original  tribes 
of  the  Emim  and  Susim. 


DOCTRINAli  AND  ETHICAIi. 

See  the  preliminary  and  Exegetical  remarks. 

1.  Upon  the  manifestation  in  the  oak  grove  of 
Mamre  compare  ch.  xii.  We  observe,  however,  thai 
the  manifestation  which  was  given  to  Abraham,  wag 
complex,  because  it  had  reference  in  part  to  him  and 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  in  part  to  Lot  and  Sodom. 
Hence  it  resolves  itself,  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
into  two  manifestations. 

2.  The  connection  of  the  promise  of  redemption 
and  the  announcement  of  judgment,  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  section,  runs  throughout  the  whole  sacred 
Scripture. 

3.  The  oriental  virtue  of  ho8i)itality  appears  here 
in  the  light  of  the  theocraiio  faith,  and  so  hkewiao  ita 
blessing,  which  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole 
Scripture,  down  even  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Heb.  xiii.  2.)  It  is  a  contradiction  in  the  natura 
custom  of  the  Arabs,  that  they  will  rob  the  pilgrim 
in  the  desert  before  he  enters  their  tents,  but  receive 
him  with  the  greatest  hospitahty,  as  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  natural  virtues  of  people  are  tainted  by  con- 
tradictions. Hospitality,  however,  is  the  specific  vir- 
tue of  the  Arab,  his  inheritance  from  his  father 
Abraham.  But  in  Abraham  himself  this  virtue  is 
consecrated  to  be  the  spiritual  fruit  of  faith. 

4.  The  feast  of  God  with  Abraham.  [How  true 
it  is  that  Abraham  has  now  become  the  friend  of 
God,  James  ii.  23.  And  what  light  this  history  casta 
upon  the  meaning  of  that  term. — A.  G.]  A  New 
Testament  and  heavenly  sign,  whose  later  reflection 
is  the  table  of  shew-bread  in  the  temple,  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  New  Covenant,  and  the  Marriage  Sup- 
per of  the  Lamb  in  the  new  world. 

5.  The  distinction  between  the  laughing  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  (see  above).  In  ch.  xxi.  6  there 
appears  still  another,  a  third  laugh,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  name  Isaac  (comp.  v.  9).  The  laughter 
of  a  joyful  faith,  the  laughter  of  a  doubting  little 
faith,  and  the  laughter  of  astonishment  or  eve-  of 
the  animo.sity  of  the  world,  appear  and  participate,'  in 
the  name  of  the  son  of  promise,  as  mdeed  at  that  of 
every  child  of  the  promise. 

6.  The  initiation  of  Abraham  into  the  purpose* 
of  God.     In  ch.  xviii.  17,  "  the  Septua.     has  tlie  ad 

dition  of  tov  ttoiSos  tJ.ov  (''"12")  to  OTrb  'A$paa/j.,  fo. 
which  Philo  reads  tov  <f>i\ov  fxov  (comp.  James,  iL 
28).  There  is  scarcely  any  passage  in  which  this 
■•^as  or  lanit  (Isa.  xli.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  7),  would  ht 
more  fitting  than  in  this.  Abraham  is  the  friend  of 
Jehovah  (among  the  Moslems  it  has  become  a  sur 
name ;  chalil  Allah,  or  merely  el-cbalil,  from  wbitk 
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iIet>ron  s  altoi  called  Beit-el-chalil,  or  simply  El- 
tnalil),  and  we  have  no  secrets  from  a  friend."  De- 
lltzsch  (coinp.  John  it.  15  ff).  The  first  reason  is, 
that  God  has  chosen  Abraham,  and  tliat  he,  as  the 
i:hosen,  has  the  destination  to  found  in  his  race  for 
all  time,  a  ti-adition  and  school  of  the  revelation  of 
God,  of  righteousness  and  jndsment  The  doctrine 
of  the  election  first  appears  here  in  its  more  definite 
form.  [God  saya,  I  know  him,  but  also  that  he  wiil 
command,  &c.  We  ought  not  to  overlook  how  early 
family  re'ations,  instructions  and  discipline,  assume 
an  important  place  in  the  progress  of  the  kin-rdom 
of  God ;  and  what  a  blessing  descends  upon  those 
who  are  faithful  as  parents.  "FamUy  religion  is 
God's  method  for  propagating  his  church.  Tliis 
would  lead  him  to  exercise  a  careful  parental  au- 
thority for  controlling  his  house  in  the  name  of  God." 
Jacobus. — A.  G.] 

7.  A  further  and  more  peculij»r  reason,  why  God 
reveals  to  Abnham  the  impending  judgment  upon 
Sodom,  lies  in  this,  that  not  only  the  history  of  So- 
dom, but  also  the  Dead  Sea,  should  be  for  all  time  a 
constituent  part  of  the  sacred  history,  a  solomn  warn- 
ing for  the  people  of  God,  and  for  all  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  this  history  should  make  illustrious 
the  justice  of  God,  according  to  which  a  people  are 
ripe  for  judgment,  when  a  cry  of  its  iniquity  ascends 
to  heaven. 

8.  .Abraham's  intercession,  in  its  strength  and  in 
its  aelflimitaiion,  is  an  eternal  example  of  the  true 
position  of  the  believer  to  the  corruption  of  the 
world.  Upon  the  self-limitation  of  intercession  see 
1  John  V.  16.  Intercession  even  falls  away  from 
fiith  and  becomes  mere  fanaticism  or  frenzy,  when  it 
overstep*  the  limit*  of  truth.  Abraham's  excuses  in 
his  intercession,  his  pi-udent  progress  in  his  petitions. 
Ids  final  silence,  prove  that  even  the  boldest  inter- 
session  is  morally  conditioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  power  ef  intercession  and  the  full  certainty  that 
prayer  will  be  answered,  appear  here  most  clearly. 
[See  the  29ih  verse,  which  makes  it  clear  that  Ara- 
ham's  iutei-cession  was  not  fruitless. —  A.  G.] 

9.  It  is  evident  from  the  intercession  of  Abraham, 
that  the  father  of  the  faithful  had  a  very  difierent 
idea  of  righteousness  fiom  that  which  regards  it  as 
consisting  oidy  in  the  non  plus  ultra  of  punishment. 
See  upon  the  idea  of  Stiraios,  Matt  i.  19.  Moreover, 
in  the  reflection,  the  prudence,  and  the  constancy  of 
the  intercession,  the  Abrahaniic  or  even  the  Israel- 
itish  character  appears  here  in  its  true  worth  and  in 
its  sanctified  form,  as  it  enters  afterward  in  the  life 
of  Jacob  at  first  less  sanctified,  but  at  the  same  fitted 
for  sanctification.  But  in  regard  to  the  thought  of 
Abraham's  intercession,  we  would  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  1.  His  intercession  takes  more  and 
more  the  form  of  a  question.  2.  He  does  not  pray 
that  the  godless  should  be  freed  from  punishment, 
but  for  the  sparing  of  the  righteous,  and  the  turning 
away  of  the  destructive  judgment  from  all,  in  case 
there  should  be  found  a  sufficient  salt  of  the  right- 
eous among  them.  3.  His  prayer  in. hides  the  thought 
that  God  would  not  destroy  any  single  righteous  one 
with  the  wicked,  although  the  number  of  the  right- 
eous should  be  too  small  to  preserve  the  whole.  [The 
righteous,  of  course,  are  not  destroyed,  although  they 
mre  often  involved  in  the  ptmishment  of  the  wicked. 
—A.  G.] 

1 0.  This  history  makes  the  truth  conspicuous  for 
all  time,  that  the  whole  depraved  world  is  preserved 
Ihroufih  a  seed  of  believing  and  pious  men,  and  that 
indeed,  not  acc«  rding  to  a  numerical,  but  according 


to  their  dynamic  majority.  Ten  righteous  w  lolt 
hii  ve  saved  Sodom.  But  when  even  the  salt  of  tlt» 
earth  (Miitt  v.  13)  does  not  avail  to  save  a  people  oi 
a  community,  then  still  God  cares  for  the  sah  ation 
of  his  chosen,  as  is  seen  in  the  history  of  Noah.  th« 
history  of  Lot,  and  the  history  of  the  destruction  ol 
Jerusalem.  But  the  relative  mediatoi^  who  ar* 
given  to  the  world  u»  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  poin» 
to  the  absolute  mediator,  Clirist,  who  is  the  centra 
saving  point  in  the  history  of  the  world.  [We  stand 
here  on  the  verge  of  a  moj-t  striking  type  of  the  judg- 
ment. We  know  that  the  storm  is  gathering  ajid 
ready  to  burst,  but  in  the  awful  silence  which  pre- 
cedes it  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  intercessor.  Thus 
while  the  final  judgment  is  preparing,  the  voice  of 
the  true  intercessor  is  heard. — A  G.] 

11.  The  Angels  in  Sodom.  In  all  sucfa  caeo8 
there  must  come  a  last  final  decision.     See  above. 

12.  The  manifestation  which  was  given  to  Lot, 
corresponds  with  that  which  was  given  to  Abraham,  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  virion  of  the  cen- 
turion, Cornelius,  at  Caesarea,  corresponds  to  the  vision 
of  Peter,  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.).  The  precondition  for 
this  connection  of  the  revelations  was,  doubtless,  in 
both  cases,  the  mysterious  bond  of  a  common  premo- 
nition or  presentiment  of  great  eveiUs. 

13.  The  sin  of  Sodom  runs,  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic, through  the  heathen  world  (see  Rom  L  24); 
still,  in  this  aspect  some  nations  are  far  more  iimo- 
cent  or  guilty  than  others.  Church  history  also,  i% 
this  connection,  preserves  sad  remembrances.  Among 
the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Osmanic  kingdom,  thie 
sin  stamis  prominent  whose  analogue  is  found  in 
the  sin  of  Onan  (ch.  xxxviiL  8.). 

14.  The  description  ol  the  night  scene  in  Sodom 
is  a  night  piece  of  terrible  aspect  and  impressiveneaSb 
It  is  plain  (from  the  little  prospect  of  the  mass  foi 
the  gratification  of  personal  lusts,  and  from  the  prob- 
ability that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  oidy  knew 
indirectly  of  Lot's  mysterious  guests  i,  that  the  uproai 
of  the  Sodomites  was  more  than  half  an  uprising 
again.st  the  judjimenl  of  Lot  which  they  had  already 
experienced,  and  a  tumultuous  manifestation  that 
their  abominable  immorality  must  be  held  as  a  public 
custom,  of  which  we  have  a  purely  analogous  event 
ill  the  uproar  of  the  heathen  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix. 
28  fif).  All  the  spirits  of  villainy,  wantonness,  and 
scoffing  unbelief  are  to  be  regarded  as  nnfettered. 
The  ripeness  of  the  city  for  destruction,  however,  is 
not  to  be  viewed  directly  as  a  ripeness  of  the  Sodon. 
ites  for  damnation  (see  Matt  xi.  23). 

15.  The  demonic  and  bes:ial  n^iture  of  sin  ap- 
pears in  this  history  in  frightful,  full  life,  or  rather 
death  size.  [So,  also,  its  corrupting  power.  Lot  fell 
its  influence,  even  though  he  resisted  and  condemned 
their  \-ile  practices.  The  offer  which  he  makes  to 
save  his  guests,  although  made  under  great  confusion, 
anxiety  and  terror,  shows  its  influence. — A.  G.] 

16.  Lot's  salvation  is  an  image  of  salvation  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.  Bui  the  delay  of  hU  fainl 
heartc-dness  is  raised  to  its  highest  power  of  docbl* 
heartedness  in  the  history  of  his  wife.  She  is  thf 
example  of  a  worldly  mind,  which  turns  back  from 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  through  its  seeking  •  ftei 
the  world  falls  into  tho  fire  of  ju'igR-cLt.*  In  thii 
sense  the  Lord  has  set  Lot's  wife  as  a  warning  example 

*  [The  looking  back  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  her  doubt 
and  unbehef  of  the  divine  warning,  and  on  the  other,  thai 
her  heart  was  stiil  dinging  to  the  lusts  of  Sodom,  a:.d  tha 
she  was  an  unwilling  follower  of  the  rwcuuie  nnm't 
KuBTZ,  p.  195.— A.  Q.]  B   — o 
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(Luke  xvii.  22).  We  may  perceive  that  even  Lot  was 
sensibly  depressed  as  to  the  earnestness  of  his  faith, 
through  the  ridicule  of  his  sons-in-law,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  jester. 

17.  The  Dead  Sea  serves  to  complete  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  The  whole  land  is  an  illustration  of  the 
divine  word,  and  of  sacred  history,  and  thus  the  Dead 
Sea  in  particular,  is  the  glass  of  the  divine  judgment. 
As  a  monument  of  the  miraculous  judgment  it  stands 
Opposed  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  the  monument  of 
the  miraculous  deliverance.  So,  likewise,  as  the  sea 
of  the  old  covenant,  it  stands  opposed  to  Geiiessaret, 
the  sea  of  the  new  covenant.  In  the  description  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  however,  we  must  guard  against  those 
ancient  assumptions,  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  etc.,  al- 
though some  one-sided  apologies  for  these  traditions 
of  the  Dead  Sea  have  appeared  again  in  recent  times. 
[It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  this  event  is 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  directly 
but  incidentally.  The  phrases  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  unquenchable  fire,  the  description  of  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  of  the  judgment,  and  its 
eternal  duration  in  the  smoke  of  their  torment,  which 
ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever,  all  have  a  more  or 
less  direct  reference  to  this  event. — A.  G.] 

18.  The  early  rising  of  Abraham,  his  hastening  to 
the  place  where  he  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  his  silent 
look  to  the  smoking  vale  of  Siddim,  is  a  sublime  and 
impressive  picture.  There  stands  the  mourning  priest, 
lonely  and  silent  in  the  morning  light,  as  Jeremiaii 
Bat  upon  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Now  he  saw  that 
there  were  not  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  but  knew 
from  the  rescue  of  Noah  from  the  flood,  and  felt  con- 
fident indeed  that  his  intercession  had  not  been  in 
vain. 

19.  In  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as 
in  the  punitive  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  biblical 
miracles  generally,  the  correspondence  between  the 
miraculous  divine  providence  and  the  intellectual  and 
natural  conditions  upon  the  earth  must  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

20.  Lot  and  his  daughters.  It  is  a  psychological 
fact  that,  in  human  nature,  especially  in  beginners  in 
the  age  of  faith  or  those  who^e  sensuous  nature  is 
btrong,  after  a  great  tension  of  the  life  of  faith,  of 
spiritual  elevation,  great  and  dangerous  reactions  oc- 
cur, during  which  temptation  may  easily  prove  cor- 
rupting to  the  man. 

21.  Moab  and  Ammon.  See  the  Bible  Dictiona- 
ries, "  De  Wette,  Tuch,  Knobel,  explain  the  narra- 
tive as  a  fiction  of  Israelitish  national  animosity,  &c. 
(See  above.)  When,  however,  later  debauchery  (Num. 
ii.  25)  and  impiety  (e.  g.  2  Kings  iii,  26  ff)  appear  as 
fundamental  traits  in  the  character  and  cultus  of  both 
people,  we  can  at  least  hold  with  equal  justice,  that 
these  inherited  sins  came  with  tliem  from  their  origin, 
as  that  the  tradition  of  their  origin  has  moulded  their 
character." 

22.  LoCs  disappearance.  The  chastising  hand 
of  God  is  seen  in  the  gravest  form,  in  the  fact  that 
Lot  is  lost  in  tlie  darkness  of  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
as  a  dweller  in  the  caves.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  one  is  justified  by  this,  in  .saying  that  he  came 
to  a  bad  end,  as  Dklitzsch  does  in  a  detailed  descrip- 
iion,  after  a  characteristic  outline  by  F.  C.  V.  Moseus 
(p.  400,  comp.  Kiel,  p.  167).  His  not  returning 
poor  and  shipwrecked  can  be  explained  upon  better 
grounds.  In  any  case  the  testimony  for  him,  2  Pet. 
U.  7,  8,  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  remains  one 
IgLt  point  in  his  life,  since  be  sustained  the  assaults 


of  all  Sodom  upon  his  hou.se,  in  the  most  extremi 
danger  of  his  life.  [It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  hit 
leaving  home  and  propertv  at  the  divine  warning, 
and  when  there  were  yet  no  visible  signs  of  the  judg. 
ment,  and  his  flight  without  looking  back,  indicate 
the  reality  and  genuineness  of  his  faith. — A.  G.] 
His  two-fold  intoxication  certainly  has  greater  guilt 
than  the  one  intoxication  of  Noah.  His  two-fold  sin 
with  his  daughters  may  involve  greater  difficulty  than 
the  act  of  Judah.  Both  analogice  show,  however, 
that  in  judging  so  ancient  a  character  we  may  easijj 
place  them  too  strictly  in  modern  points  of  view. 
True,  he  appears,  in  comparison  with  Abraham,  with 
whom  he  once  entered  upon  the  path  of  the  faith  of 
the  promise,  in  a  light  similar  to  that  in  which  Esau 
appears  in  relation  to  Jacob.  He  might  have  suffi- 
cient piety  to  save  his  soul,  but  he  was  no  man  of  the 
future,  who  could  found  a  line  of  blessing ;  he  was 
too  much  like  the  mass,  too  much  under  the  senses, 
and  too  much  involved  in  respect  to  worldly  things 
for  such  a  calling.  "  With  the  history  of  Lot,"  De- 
LiTZSCH  remarks,  "the  side  line  from  Kara n  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  origin  of  two  people  who  are  inter- 
woven in  the  history  of  Israel  is  related." 

23.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  an  example  of  the 
later  destruction  of  the  Canaanites. 

24.  The  prudence  which,  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  ap 
pears  as  a  sinful  prudence,  and  yet  susceptible  of  beinj, 
sanctified,  appears  in  the  lives  of  his  kindred  as  a  family 
trait  of  the  children  of  Therah,  in  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  in  Laban.  But  it  takes  on  in  them 
the  expression  of  refined  cunning,  and  thus  becomes 
manifoldly  and  positively  ungodly.  Thus  Lot  himself 
chose  the  region  of  Sodom ;  thus  he  flatteringly  ad- 
dressed the  Sodomites  as  brethren;  thus  he  offers 
them  his  daughters  as  a  substitute,  probably  from  an 
ironical  expression  of  a  prudent  foresight  that  they, 
controlled  by  their  demonic  and  unnatural  lusts, 
would  reject  his  proposal :  but  his  daughters  use 
criminal  cunning  to  obtain  ofispring.  This  ince-t 
however,  appears  in  a  milder  light  when  set  in  cou 
trast  with  the  sin  of  Sodom. 

25.  Passavant.  These  cities  are  represeutej 
throughout  the  old  covenant  as  types  of  the  most 
severe  judgments  of  God  (Jer.  xli.  11;  1.  40,  etc.) 
And  there  is  again  another  word  in  the  old  cove- 
nant, a  wonderful,  mysterious  promise,  spoken  con- 
cerning these  places,  which,  at  the  very  least,  alle- 
viates the  eternity  of  the  pain,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  redeemer  of  all  mankind, 
abbreviates  the  endurance  of  tlie  heavy  judgments 
of  the  poor  heathen  (see  Ezek.  xxxix.  25  ;  Jer.  xxix. 
14;  xlviii.  47;  Ezek.  xvi.).  [The  passages  quoted 
by  no  means  sustain  the  inference  which  is  here 
drawn  from  them  ;  and  the  inference  lies  in  the 
face  of  the  general  and  constant  testimony  ol  the 
Scriptures.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xi.  24, 
place  the  destiny  of  these  places  and  of  the  heathen 
in  its  true  light. — A.  G.]  Tiuit  farther  prophetic 
vision  of  the  seer  appears  to  cast  new  light  upon  the 
farther  fate  of  Sodom,  when  he  says:  This  water 
flows  out  towards  the  east  and  down  into  the  plain, 
and  goes  into  the  sea  (salt  sea),  and  when  it  couioa 
into  the  sea  its  wateis  shall  become  healthful  (ch. 
xlvii.  8  ff.;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  f;  iv.  6).  [The  following 
learned  and  impressive  note  on  tlie  destruition  of 
Sodom,  kindly  furnished  me  by  its  author,  yill  b« 
read  wiih  the  deepest  interest. — A.  G.] 

Note  on  the  Destruction  of  Sodom — Irs  Sro 
DENHESS — The  Dekp  Impression  it  hade  on  tue  A  » 
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CTF.KT  Mi.ND — Its  Frkqckxt  Mkntiox  is  thk  Scbip- 
tVRis — Tacitcs — Thk  Arabian  Traditio.v. — "As 
the  subvi'i-sion  by  God  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
Such  is  the  constant  style  of  reference  in  the  Bible. 
Bee  Deau  liii.  22;  Is.  liii.  19;  Jer.  ilLx.  18  ;  Jer.  L 
40;  Lam.  iv.  6 ;  Aino^  iv.  11.  Its  ever  occurring  in 
the  same  form  of  words,  shows  that  it  was  a  prover- 
bial or  traditional  saying ;  and  this  reveals  to  us  bow 
vividly  the  awful  event  had  stamped  itself  upon  the 
human  memory.  It  is  always  described  in  langtiage 
of  its  own.  The  peculiar  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
the  same  way  of  no  other  catastrophe.  The  word 
r!2B~*3  denotes  utter  subversion  or  reversal, — the 
bringing  ji  a  thing,  and  all  that  belougs  to  it,  in  the 
direct  opposite  of  its  former  condition.  Laiad  has 
become  water,  fertility  barrenness  and  salt,  beauty 
deformity,  fi-agranoe  and  freshness  a  vile  and  loath- 
some putridity.  It  is  not  simply  decay  and  ruin, 
but  an  overthrow  total  and  remediless. 

These  citie?  are  thus  referred  to  as  a  standing  warn- 
ing— a  judgment  of  Gcd  visible  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  a  region  cursed  by  the  Almighty, — 
doomt-d  ever  to  bear  the  marks  of  its  dreadful  visita- 
tion, to  which  Peter  refers,  2  Pet.  ii.  6,  mal  xoA*i$  Xo66- 
fjMw  Koi  Tofioppuf  Tt(ppwaas  KATASTPO+H  KarfKpi- 
vfv,  vToSftyua  TfbfiKfos :  "  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  he  condemned  with  an  overthrow,  when  he 
reduced  them  to  ashes  and  set  them  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample." The  Greek  word  kaiaetrophe  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Hebrew  nsErr^,  having  the  same 
peculiar  intensity  of  meaning  as  used  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  Jude  7.  the  language  is  stiU  stronger — 
wpoKftyrcu  Sflyfia  -rvpos  cuanriov,  "they  are  Set  forth 
13  an  example,  undergoing  (^urexovaai)  the  sentence 
of  eternal  fire."  This  eternal  fire  does  not  mean  the 
punishment  of  the  inhabitants  in  another  world  (though 
the  event  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  type  of 
Hell,  the  first  suggestive  glimpse  to  the  hiunan  mind 
of  that  awful  doctrine),  but  has  primary  reference  to 
their  long  earthly  desolation.  The  language  most 
graphically  expresses  the  condition  of  those  doomed 
plains,  as  showing  the  signs  of  their  fearful  burning, 
age  after  age,  d»'  alapoi  tis  aluycu 

These  regions  were  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  al- 
most if  not  quite  visible  from  the  highest  places  ;  and 
this  accoimts  for  the  prophet's  frequent  app^  to 
them,  til  Sf?Yfjuiy  ei  in  terrorem.  How  fearful  is  the 
allusion  to  it  made  by  Ezekiel,  xvi  46 ;  where  the 
adulterous  Judah  is  told  to  remember  the  startling 
proximity  of  this  her  younger  or  smaller  sister,  so  early 
buried  in  volcanic  fires :  "  Thine  elder  sL-ter,  Samaria, 
that  dwelleth  on  thy  left  (the  N.  W.),  and  thy  smaller* 
nster,  Sodom,  and  her  daughters  (the  other  cities  of 
the  plain),  that  lie  upon  thy  right."  How  awful  the 
roniniscence  of  this  lost  sister  Sodom  lying  for  so 
many  ages  under  the  sulphurous  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  with  all  the  burnt  district  a  short  distance  to  the 
right  of  Jerusalem,  and  ever  presenting  that  terrific 
warning,  the  iflytut  xvphs  alwyiou,  to  the  oft  rebel- 
lious city. 

We  find  elsewhere  evidence  of  the  deep  impressimi 
this  eaily  divine  judgment  made  upon  the  ancient 
min'L  The  language  of  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  7,  could 
only  have  come  from  some  vivid  tradition  prevailing 
Sc  tlie  East  and  brought  thuice  to  Rome:  Haud pro- 
eril  tide  eampi,  quo*  ferurd  olim  ubcret,  magnu  que 

•  njOfn  -jr'nx.  The  term  generaUj  denotes 
juniority,  and  it  may  be  so  literally  taken  here,  since  the 
arigin  of  Jerusalem  mny  have  been  historically  older  than 
rtiat  of  Sodom.—!.  U] 


urbibus  habitatos,  FLLmsuM  jactu  arsissc,  ei  mantn 
vettigia  terramque  ipsam  tpecie  torridam  vim  frugr 
feram  perdiduxe  ;  nam  cuncta  atra  et  xnama  ^elui  ir 
I  CIXERKM  vanescuni.    Ego,  nei't  indUas  qurmdan  urbet 
j  IGXE   c<ELKSTi  flaffTosse  eotuxxaertm,  etc     There  it 
something  it  vV.*  language  strikingly  reoeTulling  that 
of  Peter  and  v  nde.     Compare  Ta.citu&' fulmmumjaeiu 
ctrgisse — igne  ecelesH  fiagratse — monere  ve*iigia,  wiik 
I  the  Stlyua  rvphi  cuwviov,  and  171  cinerem  with  rfippi 
aai.     They  appear  to  be  the  set  terms  in  all  descrip- 
tions.    Nothing  but  an  early,  most  vivid  impression 
could  have  produced  such  fixedness  and  vividness  in 
the  language  of  the  tradition. 

The  same  feature  of  constancy  in  terms  for  whidi 
no  othere  could  be  an  adequate  substitute,  appears 
remarkably  in  the  notices  of  the  Koran,  which  strong 
internal  evidence  shows  must  have  come  from  tradi- 
tion independent  of  the  0.  T.  scriptures.  It  mani- 
fests itself  especially  in  one  word  ever  found  in  con 

nection.     It  is  the  Arabic    l--iI  \e\^^\\ ,  which  is 

etymologically,  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  nSErjia , 
and  used  in  a  similar  maimer  as  a  participial  noun. 
The  peculiarity,  however,  is,  that  in  the  Arabic  the 
primary  sense  which  belongs  to  it  in  this  connection 
had  long  ceased,  so  that  no  traces  of  it  are  anywhere 
else  found,  even  in  the  remains  x\  hich  we  have  of 
ante-Mohammedan  writing.  Both  the  form  and  the 
peculiar  sense  have  become  obsolete  in  all  other  ap- 
plications of  the  root.  In  this  recurring  phrase,  as 
used  of  these  ancient  cities,  it  has  acquired  something 
like  the  force  of  a  proper  name  as  a  well  known  ap- 
pellative, taking  its  place  along  with  ilidian,  Egypt, 
Hud,  Thamud,  and  other  names  of  places  thai  tra- 
dition gives  as  having  been  specially  visited  with  the 
divine  vengeance.  Thus  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are 
ever  called  Al-mow-ta-fe-kat,  "the  overturned."  A» 
in  Koran  Surat,  liiL  51-55,  where  it  occurs  with 
others  given  as  proper  names:  "And  that  he  de- 
stroyed Ad,  and  Thamud,  and  left  no  remainder; 
and  also  the  people  of  Xoah  before  them,  and  the 
Mo>c4a-fe-kat  (the  overturned)  he  cast  down,  and 
that  which  covered  them  covered  them."  The  last 
clause  of  this  passa<;e  is  meant  to  be  intense  in  its 
repetition  :  that  is,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  horrors 
under  which  they  lay;  "that  which  covered  them 
covered  them," — no  tongue  can  tell  it  So,  also, 
Koran  Ixix.  9 :  "  thus  went  on  Ph.iroah  and  those 
who  were  before  him,  the  Movh'.a-fe-kat  (the  over- 
turned), in  their  sin."  Thamud  and  Ad,  as  usual  had 
been  mentioned  just  before.  The  constant  introdao- 
ing  of  the  Mow-ta-fe-kat  along  witii  these,  which  are 
peculiar  Arabic  traditions,  shows  tliat  the  story  of  the 
"  overturned  "  cities  had  a  common  origin  with  them, 
and  was  not  derived  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

The  usage  appears  still  more  cleariy,  Koran  ix. 
71,  where  the  term  in  question  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  jieople  of  Ad,  and  the  wicked  in  the  day« 
of  Abraham,  who  is  the  peculiar  Mohammedan  patri- 
areh:  "Did  there  not  come  to  them  the  story  of 
those  who  were  before  them— the  people  of  Xoal 
and  of  Ad,  and  of  the  people  of  Abraham,  and  o' 
the  inhabitants  of  Midian,  and  of  '  the  Overturned 
(the  Mow-ta-fe-kat'),  whose  messengers  came  unto 
them  with  their  prophecies  ? "  Now  what  makes 
this  the  more  striking  is  the  fact  (as  before  indicatec^ 
that  although  the  Arabic  root,  «^Sof ,  or  ,^5iAjC, 
is,  in  all  other  cases  (and  these  are  quite  frequent), 
used  solely  in  its  secondaiy  meaning  of  falsehood 
(coming  from  the  primarj  seuse  of  subvenioH^  turn 
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inff  upsiie  down^  through  the  intermediate  ideas  of 
contrariness  or  opposition,  ab  inveriendo,  perverten- 
do),  in  these  special  usages  from  the  Koran,  and 
others  like  them,  the  word  ever  goes  back  to  its 
primitive  Hebrew  sense,  being  taken  precisely  as 
•JSn  and  nrsma  in  the  Bible.  If  the  Hebrew  verb 
Gad  had  a  hoth-pa-hel  form,  its  participle,  "Srtrna  . 
moth-hap-pek  =  motaffek,  would  be  almost  identical 
with  the  Arabic  word  so  constantly  used  for  this 
purpose  (in  this  sense)  and  for  no  other.  Evidently 
It  was  an  archaism  in  the  days  of  Mohammed,  and 
this  accounts  for  its  being  used  as  a  proper  name,  in 
which  form  it  had  become  fixed  against  change  and 
Bubstitution.  The  root  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  the  Syriac  version,  but  in  this  branch  of 
the  Sliemitic  it  had,  in  all  its  applications,  kept 
bearer  to  its  old  primary  sense  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew. 

What  shows  that  it  was  an  antique  phrase  in 
Arabic,  or  that  ^*Jol  (or  IB-^)  b«d  lost  the  sense 
of  subversion  in  all  other  applications,  and  that  its 
employment  as  a  proper  name  in  this  particular  con- 
nection came  from  traditional  preservation,  is  the  fact 
that  even  in  translating  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jew- 
ish Arabic  interpreters  never  use  it, — not  even  in 
those  places  where  the  Hebrew  "Sn  and  nDgnw 
would  have  immediately  suggested  it  as  the  more 
fitting  word ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that 
they  frequently  give  to  an  Arabic  term  a  rarer  He- 
brew sense.  Thus  Rabbi  Saad  does  not  employ  it 
in  this  very  passage,  Isaiah  xiii.  19,  but  uses,  instead, 
the  more  commou  Arabic  verb,  v«,aJj'  j  to  express 
the  sense  of  overturning  which  is  given  by  nssma  : 
V  j  I  <>  T  (•)<Xww  &JJt  v^A^ti'  U^^.  Now  m  the 
Arabic  verb  {^>j\ ,  the  letter  n  (or  Sb)  of  the  He- 
Drew  has  been  softened  into  S ,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  two  words  being  etymologically  identi- 
cal.    So,  too,  in  the  Koran,  sometimes,  the  Hebrew 

sense  of  the  antique  Arabic  xv  oV.  ^  if  ^  is  clearly 
given  in  different  and  more  common  Arabic  words. 
As  in  Surat  xv.  73,  74,  where,  speaking  again  of 
this  very  judgment,  and  the  manner  of  it,  it  says ; 
"And  a  sudden  storm  took  them  at  sunrise,  and 
wc  made  the  highest  parts  of  it  to  be  tlie  lowest, 
'  glfLw  L^JuLc  ',,^-l«.'^  (that  is,  we  turned  it 
opside  down),  and  we  rained  upon  them  stones  of 
ouming  mail " — a  volcanic  earthquake  and  a  lava 
ihower. 

This  standing  epithet  occurs,  Lam.  iv.  6,  in  the 
Bame  connection  and  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  in 
the  nature  of  a  proper  name,  though  there  it  has 
the  form  of  the  participle  perfect  of  "JEn,  It  is 
naicnn  n'no,  "Sodom  the  overturned."  Our 
English  translation  of  the  whole  passage  is  far  from 
being  clear :  "  Greater  than  the  punishment  of  the 
Bin  of  Sodom  which  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment, 
and  no  hands  stayed  on  her":  C"n^  RS  ibn  S<b  . 
In  this  pa.ssage  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  ety- 
mology and  meaning  of  the  word  ibn,  but  that 
interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  in 
keeping  with  the  ideas  of  suddenness,  or  quick 
ilarm,  th.\t  make  st  graphic  a  feature  in  all  allusions 
to  the  event,  whether  Hebrew  or  Arabic  Gesenius 
makes  "bn  from  b*n  (torquere),  and  gives  it  the 
lense :   non  inunhisfe  sunt  manus,  "  no  hands  were 


sent  upon,  or  against  her  "— mea  ling,  hands  of  tL« 
enemy.  Rabbi  Tanchum's  Arabic  commentary  i^  U 
the  same  effect :  "  Of  Sodom  it  is  said  here,  tha 
there  did  not  come  upon  her  the  hand  of  man,  but 
she  was  overturned,  at  one  blow,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand ;  the  word  being  the  same  as  that  in  Jer.  xxiiL 
19,  '  on  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall  rush  (''in^) 
a  rushing  tempest,  bbinnp  -lyp  (a  whirlwind  dunf^ 
or  hurled),  and  also  as  found  Eccles.  v.  12,  15 
nbin  n^n  c;^,  there  is  a  sore  evil  (an  impend- 
ing or  threatening  evil)  that  I  have  seen  under  tha 
sun." 

It  may  be  a  question  here,  however,  wht&tiior 
C"'^^  refers  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city.  If  we 
place  the  accent  on  the  ultimate,  !lbn  may  be  from 
nbn ,  and  this  would  give  us  the  rendering,  "  when 
no  hands  were  weak  in  her" — that  is,  suddenly, 
when  they  were  in  their  full  strength  and  security. 
Or  the  same  general  idea  mav  be  obtained  from 
bin ,  if  we  advert  to  its  primary  sense,  which  wo 
find  very  clearly  in  the  Arabic  JL^  .  It  is  a  curv- 
ing motion  combined  with  the  spiral  or  oblique 
Hence  the  sense  of  pain  as  expressed  by  twisting, 
wringing  (torquere).  It  is  used  to  denote  the  most 
intense  anguish,  the  wringing  of  t/ie  hands  in  de- 
spair; which  is  the  language  '"mploycd  by  the 
Peschito  Syriac  version  to  render  nnopia  (distress  or 
perplexity),  Luke  xxi.  25.  No  hands  were  wi~ung 
in  her.  So  sudden  was  the  storm  that  there  was  no 
time  for  lamenting  over  their  doom. 

All  this,  too,  is  expressed  by  the  way  in  which 

the  frequent  Koranic  word,  y^^  .^  ,  is  used  when 
sudden  judgments  are  described,  and  especially  this 
particular  event.  It  is  rendered  sometimes,  punish- 
ment, or  pain.  It  is  also  used  of  the  crash  of  the 
thunder,  fragor  tonitru ;  but  in  its  most  literal 
sense  it  denotes  one  sharp  cry  or  shriek.  Or  it  may 
be  rendered,  a  shock.  Thus  in  the  passage  before 
quoted,  Surat  xv.  73 :  "a  sudden  storm  or  shock 
took  them  at  sunrise  "  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  23).  The 
same,  verse  83  of  the  same  Surat,  "  took  them  early 
in  the  morning."  Though  literally  denoting  one 
sudden  scream  of  terror,  it  is  taken  for  the  cause, 
the  thunderstorm  or  earthquake  that  produces  it. 
Thus  is  it  most  impressively  employed  to  represent  the 
suddenness  and  surprise  of  the  judgment  that  came 
upon  those  people  of  Lot,  as  the  Sodomites  are  styled, 

^\yi  ^  LgJ  Lo  sj^t^  jLsvjuo  ^I  Lo, 
"  only  one  shock ;  there  was  in  it  no  waiting,"  no 
recovery.  Or  it  may  be  rendered,  "  only  one  cry, 
and  all  was  over."  The  remedilessness,  as  well  as 
the  suddenness,  is  still  more  graphically  set  forth  in 
the  use  of  similar  language,  Surat  xxxvi.  26  :  "Lo, 
one  cry,  and  they  are  all  still  " — literally,  burnt  out, 
,   ^V  A  i*^  J  extinguished,  dead.     So,  again,  Surat 

hv.  31  :  "  Lo,  we  sent  upon  them  one  shock  (one 
shriek)  and  they  are  all  burnt  stubble."  In  the  same 
manner  is  it  used  of  the  day  of  judgment,  xxxvL 
58:  ''One  shock,  or  one  cry,  and  they  (the  risen 
dead)  are  all  before  us."  For  other  similar  passages 
with  similar  applications,  see  Koran,  xi.  70,  97 ; 
xxiii.  43  ;  xxix.  39;  L  41 ;  xv.  73,  83 ;  \%\\\.  3. 

In  the  most  express  terms  do  the  Scripturev 
assign  this  catastroplie  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to 
the  judicial  action  of  God,  the  Lord  of  nature.     Nc 
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language  can  be  clearer:  "Jehovah  rained  upon 
them  fire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven,"  Gen.  lix.  24. 
And  yet,  in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  may  we 
regard  it  as  brought  about  by  natural  causes,  though 
belonging  to  those  great  movements  in  nature  which 
marked  the  primitive  period  of  our  present  earth, 
or  befoi-e  its  constitution  became  settled  in  that 
comparative  calm  which  leads  the  scoffer  to  say  that 
"  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning." This  fearful  nrsHTS  ,  or  overthrow,  has  im- 
pressed indelible  "  vestigia  "  (to  use  the  language 
of  Tacitus)  on  the  region  in  which  it  took  place  ;  but 
no  less  sharp  and  incisive  are  the  marks  it  has  left 
in  the  Oriental  traditions,  and  the  peculiar  language 
to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  them  alL  It  sent  one 
dharp  cry  through  the  ancient  Eastern  world,  and 
that  cry  has  echoed  down  to  us  through  other  chan- 
nels than  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  On  this  account 
has  the  peculiar  language  employed  been  so  minutely 
traced,  as  furni^hing  evidence  of  the  ninute  credi- 
bility of  a:i  event  so  ancient,  and  of  the  strong 
impression  it  must  have  made  at  the  time.  It  was  a 
divine  judgment,  a  divine  revelation  in  the  earth. 
too  awful  and  too  unmistiikahle  to  allow  much 
diversity  of  language  in  describing  it,  and  it  is  this 
constant  manner  of  telling  the  fearful  story  which 
separates  it  widely  from  the  shadowy  and  changing 
mviliical,  with  which  some  would  compare  it. — 
T.'L.] 


HOXILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAIfc 

See  the  Docti-inal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. 

The  xviiith  ch.  Abraham,  the  xLxth  Lot  Promi- 
nent points  in  Abraham's  life:  1.  the  great  vision; 
2.  the  feast  of  the  angels ;  3.  the  faith  in  the  promise ; 
4.  the  intercession  for  Sodom.  Prominent  points  in 
the  life  of  Lot :  1.  the  entertaining  of  the  angels;  2. 
the  moral  re.aistance  of  the  assault  of  the  whole  city 
of  Sodom;  3.  his  faith,  and  his  mission  to  his  two 
Bons-in-law ;  4.  his  emigration  with  his  family  in  dis- 
tress, before  the  judgment.  The  revelation  of  gi-ace 
and  of  wrath. — The  connection  of  tlie  announcement 
of  salvation  with  the  announcement  of  judgment — 
The  oak  grove  of  Mamre,  and  the  burning  Sodom. — 
As  Abraham  saved  Lot  the  first  time  through  war, 
BO  the  second  time  through  his  ii^tercessory  prayer. — 
Abraham  and  Lot  in  their  different  positions. — In 
their  last  position  with  respect  to  each  other  (Abra- 
ham the  friend  of  God,  Lot  the  fugitive  from  Sodom, 
etc.). — The  coimection  of  the  manifestation  to  Abra- 
ham and  Lot. — The  great  manifestation  of  God,  in  the 
life  of  Abraham,  in  its  great  significance  :  1.  A  reve- 
lation of  the  incarnation  of  God,  of  the  future  Christ, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  angehc  world ;  2.  a  reve- 
lation of  the  great  sign  of  the  coming  redemption, 
and  of  the  coming  judgment. 

1.  Section.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  the 
oak  grove  of  Mamre,  and  the  promise  of  the  bir.h  of 
laaac  (eh.  xviii.  1-15).  The  great  manifestation  of 
God,  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  is  the  most  striking  sign 
in  the  old  covenant  of  the  incarnation  of  God. — The 
feast  in  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre ;  a  sign  of  the  incar- 
cation  of  God. — Abraham  in  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre ; 
great  in  his  power  of  intuition,  and  great  in  his  activ- 
ity — Herein,  also,  a  type  of  Christ — As  in  all  great 
characters,  the  contrasts  of  nature  are  here  reconciled 
and  removed. — Abraham's  hospitality  as  to  its  pecu- 
liar traits. — The  real  method  and  spirit  of  hospitality 
tousists  alon<>  in  this,  that  in  or  with  the  stranger  we 


receive  the  Lord  himself. — How  well  lore  and  biw 
mility  qualify  Abraham  to  be  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
the  one  who  makes  ready  the  meal  and  then  standi 
and  serves. — Sarah  as  the  housewife. — Sarah's  doubt- 
ing laughter,  and  believing  astonishment — Ver.  I't. 
The  promise  of  Isaac :  1.  a  promise;  2.  au  endless  In! 
ness  and  succession  of  promises. — Sacred  oak  grove : 
sign  of  the  sacred  temples,  especially  of  tlie  Gothic 
Cathedral, — the  sacred  feast,  sign  of  the  most  sacreJ 
meals. — Abraham's  friendship  with  God  as  hospital- 
ity:  1,  God  as  the  guest  of  Abraham  in  this  world  ;  2. 
Abraham  as  the  guest  of  God  in  the  other  world  (to  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  Abmham's  bosom). — Starkk: 
Ver.  1  (The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  at  first, 
is  not  through  a  natural  nor  even  through  a  personal 
union,  but  through  a  voluntary  and  casual  union, 
since  he  took  from  his  free  love  a  body,  or  rather  the 
form  of  a  body,  for  a  time). — To  this  person  are 
ascribed  divine  works,  omnipotence  (vers.  10,  14), 
omniscience  (ver.  13),  the  power  to  execute  judg- 
ment (ver.  2.5 ). — The  virtue  of  hospitaUty  is  becoming 
to  Christians,  and  should  be  practised  especially  by 
believers  and  the  pious  (Heb.  liiL  2 ;  Is.  hiii.  7 ;  1 
Pet  iv.  9  ;  Job  xxxL  32  ;  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  Gal.  vL  10); 
but  still  they  must  use  circumspection  here  also. — We 
should  not  permit  strangers  to  rest  in  the  streets,  but 
i-eceive  them  and  show  them  kindness  and  help  (Rom. 
xii.  13),  to  which  now  innkeepers  are  in  a  peculiar 
sense  obliged  (Luke  x.  34,  3.5). — Ver.  15.  From  the 
fact  that  Sarah  makes  no  further  reply,  but  receives 
her  rebuke  patiently,  we  may  see  that  she  recognize* 
her  fault,  and  that  God  had  rebuked  it,  hence  she 
also  is  graciously  preserved,  tliat  she  should  be  at 
the  same  time  the  type  of  the  free  New  Testament 
Church  (GaL  iv.  22,  27,  31)  and  the  mother  of  believera 
(1  Pet  iii.  6).  How  severely,  on  the  other  hand,  Zach- 
arias  was  chastised  for  his  unbelief  (see  Luke  L  20.) — 
A  Christian  must  never  measure  the  promises  of  God 
by  what  seems  good  to  him,  but  give  to  the  powei 
of  God  the  preference  over  his  reason  (Zech.  viii.  6  ; 
Luke  i.  37  ;  1  Pet  iii.  6). — Gerlach  :  In  regard  to 
Sarah.  Even  her  unbelief  which  lay  concealed  within 
her,  must  be  brought  out  into  the  Uglit,  since  it  was 
now  designed  to  confirm  her  confidence  in  the  prom- 
ise, which  should  not  be  fulfilled  without  her  faith. — 
Schroder,  (Lcthkr):  Now  there  is  hospitality  in  all 
places  where  the  church  is.  She  has  always  a  com- 
mon purse  and  storehouse,  according  to  Matt.  v.  42, 
and  we  should  all  so  serve  her,  and  furnish  her,  not 
only  with  doctrine  but  also  with  kindness,  so  that 
the  spirit  and  ihe  flesh  may  here  nt  the  same  time  find 
refreshment  and  consolation  (Matt  xxv.  35,  40). — 
Rambach  :  Ver.  8.  As  Abraham's  tent  is  here  the 
house  in  which  the  Son  of  God  and  his  angels  are 
entertained,  so  is  his  bosom  the  common  place  of 
rest  for  the  blessed  in  the  other  world  (Luke  xvi  22). 
— The  power  and  susceptibility  for  intuition,  and 
the  absorbing  and  even  careful  attention  to  busi- 
ness, which  were  separated  in  Mary  and  Martha  (Luke 
I.  39),  are  here  seen  united  in  the  same  person.— 
That  they  muat  necessarily  eat,  would  be  in  opposition 
to  their  spiritual  nature,  but  the  power  to  eai  was  givea 
with  the  human  form. — Ver.  9.  Now  Jbllowa,  aa 
LtTTHKR  says,  the  table  talk,  that  nothing  might  b« 
wanting  in  this  description,  and  that  the  whole  world 
might  know  that  this  feast  was  not  so  passed  ai 
among  the  monba,  who  must  keep  silence  at  tht 
Uble. 

2.  Section.  The  revdation  of  God  concerring 
Sodom,  and  Abraharn't  intercexsori/  prai/er  (yers.  16- 
33). — 1    The  communing  of  God  with  himself  befoM 
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the  revelation  (ver.  18),  or  the  revelation  of  God 
throughout  the  fruit  of  the  highest  divine  purpose,  as 
the  creation  of  man ;  2.  the  reason  for  this  revela- 
tion (ver.  19);  3.  its  contents  (vers.  20,  21);  4.  its 
results :  a.  the  departure  of  the  men  to  the  judgment 
(ver.  22) ;  b.  the  intercession  of  Abraham  (vers.  23- 
80).— Abraham  the  friend  of  God  (child  of  God,  ser- 
vant of  God,  the  intimate  confidant  of  God). — The  cry 
of  the  sin  of  Sodom. — The  iatercession  of  Abraham  for 
Bodoin  as  the  first  long  prayer  and  intercession  com- 
municated to  us :  1.  awakened  or  animated  by  the 
consciousness  of  salvation  which  was  given  to  him  ; 
2.  as  a  pattern  for  all  intercessory  prayers. — The 
great  importance  of  intercession. — Its  features :  1. 
The  boldness  of  faith ;  2.  caution  in  the  fear  of  God ;  3. 
truthfulness  of  love. — Even  the  apparently  unavailing 
intercessions  are  not  in  vain. — Starke:  Ver.  20. 
They  (the  Sodomites)  went  so  far  that  the  greatness 
of  their  sin  had  become  a  proverb  (Is.  i.  9  ft'.),  and 
therefore  they  were  destroyed  400  years  earlier  than 
the  Ganaanites. — The  sins  crying  to  heaven  are  espe- 
cially, in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  1.  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  (ch.  iv.  10;  Job  xvi.  18);  2.  the 
sin  of  Sodom ;  3.  the  oppression  of  the  people  of 
God  (Ex.  iii.  V),  especially  of  widows  and  orphans. 
(Ex.  XX.  22,  27;  Sirach.  xxxv.  19) ;  4.  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  hire  of  the  laborer  (James  v.  4). — There- 
fore he  could  not  understand  by  the  righteous  little 
children;  for,  although  they  are  not  righteous  in 
their  natural  state,  they  could  not  have  committed 
Bins  crying  to  the  heavens. — They  were,  however, 
included  with  those  destroyed,  without,  it  may  be 
hoped,  any  injury  to  their  blessedness,  or  (so  will  it 
be  added  by  some  in  an  uncertain  way)  because  God 
saw  that  they  would  tread  in  the  footpaths  of  their 
fathers.  [But  the  Scriptures  never  allude  to  this 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  ground  of  his  nets,  either 
saving  or  destructive. — The  same  event  bears  a  very 
different  aspect  and  meaning  as  sent  to  the  wicked 
and  the  good,  e.  g.,  death.  So  witii  these  judgments. 
— A.  G.]  The  nearer  Abraham  comes  to  God  in 
his  prayers  and  intercession,  the  more  clearly  he 
recognizes  his  nothingness  and  entire  unworthi- 
ncss.  A  glorious  fruit  of  faith. — The  people  of  So- 
dom, indeed,  could  not  think  what  was  determined 
in  the  purpose  of  the  watchers  concerning  them,  and 
how  Abraham  stood  in  the  breach. — Ver.  32.  This 
Iv>ill  is  here  repeated  six  times,  to  intimate  the  truth 
of  God,  his  earnest  will,  that  he  does  not  will  the 
death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn 
unto  him  and  Uve  (Ezek.  xviii.  11,  32). — Bib.  Tub.  : 
Intercession  (or  a  brother  believer,  even  for  the  god- 
less, a  Christian  duty. — Mark  this,  ye  godless,  that  ye 
and  the  world  stand  only  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous. 
— We  must  come  before  God  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence, and  in  the  deepest  humihty  of  heart  bow  our- 
selves before  his  sacred  majesty. — The  righteous  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God. — Gerlach  : 
Ver.  19.  Abraham,  I  have  known  him,  «.  «.,  chosen 
'n  my  love.  As  Amos  iii.  2 ;  John  xvii.  3.  Ver.  23. 
The  righteous  who  dwell  together  with  the  godless 
In  any  place,  restrain  the  judgments  of  God. — Zin- 
Zkndork:  I  cannot  tell  in  terms  strong  enough  the 
'blessed  privilege  of  speaking  with  our  Lord. — Cal- 
WKR  Handbuch:  But  in  this  prayer  lie  concealed 
deep  mysteries,  which  render  conspicuous  to  us  the 
worth  and  importance,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the 
righteous  in  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand  helps 
to  explain  the  wonderful  patience  and  long  suffering 
of  God  towards  the  evil,  and  even  towards  heaven 
crying  sinners. — Schrodkb:  Calvin:  If,  therefore, 


oftentimes  temptations  contend  in  our  hearts,  an4 
things  meet  us,  in  the  providence  of  God,  which  oeea 
to  involve  a  contradiction,  let  the  conviction  »f  hit 
righteousness  still  be  unshaken  in  us.  We  mus< 
pour  into  his  bosom  the  cares  which  give  us  pain 
and  anxiety,  that  he  may  solve  for  us  the  difficuldeJ 
which  we  cannot  =olve. — Passavant  :  When  I  otbe' 
wise  can  do  nothing,  when  I  am  without  any  infln 
ence,  and  free  access,  without  any  means  or  anj 
power,  then  still  I  may  do  something  through  the  in 
tercesjory  prayer. 

3.  Sec'ion.  77ie  entrance  and  xojourn  of  tht 
angeh  in  Sodom,  and  the  final  manifestation  of  Us 
depravUi/,  in  contrast  with  the  better  conduct  of  l^i 
(ch.  xix.  1-11).  There  are  parts  of  this  section 
which  do  not  seem  fitted  for  public  reading  and 
homiletical  treatment.  But  the  examination  of  the 
whole  history  may  be  joined,  by  practical  and  homi- 
letical WMsdom,  to  the  section,  vers.  1-3. — How  sin 
is  radically  a  beginning  of  the  most  extreme  corrup- 
tion :  1.  it  is  against  nature,  and  tends  to  the  most 
unnatural  abominations  ;  2.  a  delusion,  which  tends 
to  fury  and  madness ;  3.  an  act  of  disobedience, 
which  issues  in  rebellion  against  God ;  4.  an  impu- 
dence  and  falsehood,  tending  even  to  blasphemy. — 
Hellish  night-scenes  in  the  earUest  antiquity. — The 
blinding  of  the  godless  that  they  could  not  find  what 
they  sought. — Starke:  (It  is  incredible  that  Lot,  aa 
the  Rabbins  think,  sat  in  the  gate  to  judge  (Deut. 
xvi.  18)  and  had  been  a  judge  in  Sodom.) — A  Chris- 
tian nmst  behave  towards  every  one,  especially 
towards  the  pious,  with  humility  and  reverence 
(Rom.  xii.  10). — The  holy  angels  dwell  cheerfully 
with  the  pious. — Ver.  5.  (Lev.  xviii.  22,  24;  xx.  13.) 
Has  not  experience  shown,  that  if  here  and  there 
songs  and  prayers  have  been  offered  in  a  home  at 
evening  by  devout  persons,  there  have  l)een  those 
who  have  run  together  before  the  windows  and 
made  them  the  matter  of  sport  and  ridicule,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  other  homes  every  kind  of 
night  revel  has  been  endured  and  approved. — Ver. 
8.  The  otter  of  Lot  did  not  spring  from  evil,  but 
from  the  greatest  confusion  and  alarm ;  still  he  did 
wrong  (Rom.  iii.  8  ft'.).  We  see  from  this:  1.  that 
Lot  is  not  to  be  praised  as  some  have  thought  (Am- 
brose, (?hrysostom) ;  2.  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  a 
sin  which  removes  him  beyond  the  grace  of  God.— 
Ver.  9.  An  unreasonable  reproach.  Had  there 
been  now  ten  such  strangers  in  Sodom,  tiiey  wocld 
not  yet  have  been  destroyed. — The  gracious  requital. 
Lot  ventured  all  to  preserve  his  guests;  now  he  ex- 
periences how  he  is  saved  by  them.*  It  belongs  to 
no  man  to  prevent  a  greater  sin  by  a  lesser. — 
Whoever  will  judge  and  punish  the  rough  world, 
must  be  a  disturber  and  excite  an  uproar. — Godless 
people  are  only  hardened  the  more,  through  kind  and 
gracious  warnings. — Woe  to  him  whom  God  strikes 
with  spiritual  blindness.f — Gerlacii  :  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  trial  which  God  adopts  consists  in  thi.s, 
that  he  honors  to  the  very  last  the  liberty  lent  by 
him  to  the  creature,  and  does  not  punish  to  destruc- 
tion untU  the  most  extreme  abuse  of  freedom  has 
l)ecn  made  evident. — Calwer  Handbuch  :  Sins  and 
shameful  vices  appear  in  their  fullest  disgracefulnesi 
in  the  night. — Lot  appears,  also,  to  have  before 
rebuked  their  sinful  movements,  wherefore  they 
reproach  him,  the  stranger,  with  a  lust  of  power  — 

*  [God's  people  are  safe  when  angeJs  stanJ  sentries  at 
the  doors.  Bush — A.  fl.] 

t  [It  is  the  use  of  God,  to  blind  and  besot  these  rhom  h« 
means  to  destroy.  Bp.  Hall ;  Bush.— A.  O.] 
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T.ie  neare.-  the  judgments  of  God,  the  greater  the 
security  of  sinners.  [The  scriptural  signs  that  the 
judgment  is  near  ai-e :  1.  that  God  abandons  men  or 
communities  to  out-breaking  and  presumptuous 
■ins ;  2.  that  warnings  and  chastisemei'ta  fail  to 
produce  their  effect,  and  eapecially  when  the  person 
grows  harder  under  them  ;  3.  that  God  remoTes  the 
good  from  any  commimity — so  before  the  flood,  so 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  4.  the 
deep,  undisturbed  security  of  those  over  whom  it  is 
Buspended. — A.  G.] 

4.  Section.  Lots  salvation.  Sodom^s  destruction 
(vers.  12-29).  Lot's  rescue  from  Sodom:  1.  his 
obedience.  The  first  message  of  deliverance  (vers. 
12-14).  2.  Then,  even,  scarcely  saved,  on  account 
of  his  delay  and  fears  (vers.  15-22). — The  test  of 
Lot  in  the  judgment  of  Sodom:  1.  Saved,  indeed, 
but,  2.  scarcely  saved,  and  that  with  difficulty. 
Urged,  importuned  by  the  angels.  Paralyzed  by 
his  terror  in  the  way.  His  wife  lost.  [Almost  saved, 
and  yet  lost. — A.  G.]  His  daughters. — In  the  his- 
tory of  Lot,  also,  the  unity  of  the  family  is  again 
illustrated :  1 .  In  its  great  importance ;  2.  in  its  final 
extent. — Ver.  15.  The  danger  in  delaying  the  flight 
out  of  Sodom,  t.  «.,  of  conversion,  or  also  of  separa- 
tion from  the  society  of  the  wicked. — Starke:  (Ver. 
12.  It  may  be  tD/iot  helortg$  to  thee,  and  could  there- 
fore relate  to  his  possessions,  especially  his  herds. 
Still,  some  doubt,  and  think  that  be  bore  away  as  a 
gain  or  spoil  only  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family,  while  he  must  have  left  the  herds  behind  in 
his  haste.) — ^Ver.  14.  Acts  rviL  18. — Sodom  a  type 
of  the  spiritual  Babylon  (Rev.  xi.  8). — Whoever  will 
Dot  be  borne  away  and  crushed  with  the  godless,  he 
must  early  and  cheerfully  separate  himself  from 
them,  while  he  has  time  and  leisure  *  (Rev.  xviii.  4). 
— Ver,  16.  God  shows  his  goodness  not  only  to  the 
pious,  but  to  those  who  belong  to  them. — Upon  ver. 
21.  How  God  excuses  the  weakness  of  the  believer, 
if  he  walks  with  God  in  uprightness. f — As  Zoar  was 
epareii  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  so  afterwards  the 
house  of  Laban  was  blessed  for  Jacob's  sake,  and 
Potiphar  for  the  sake  of  Joseph,  the  widow's  meal- 
chest  and  cruse  of  oil  for  the  sake  of  Elijah. — That 
Zoar  was  made  better  by  the  recollection  of  the  ter- 
rible overthrow  of  the  cities  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  Isaiah  (Is. 
IV.  5). — ( A  comparison  between  Sodom  and  Rome  in 
eight  particulars :  beautiful  region ;  security ;  iniqui- 
ties crying  to  the  heavens ;  the  true  faith  persecuted ; 
announcement  of  its  judgment  (Rev.) ;  the  rescuing 
if  the  pious  ;  punishment  by  fire ;  the  rising  of  the 
sun  ;  the  enlightening  of  the  Jews,  etc.  H.  C.  Ram- 
biich.) — (The  Dead  Sea:  Troilo  and  others  say:  I 
could  compare  it  only  with  the  jaws  of  hell.)-^The 
fearful  judgment  upon  Lot's  wife:  1.  She  died  imme- 
diately ;  2.  in  her  sins ;  3.  an  rmusual  death ;  4. 
temained  unburied,  an  example  of  the  vengeance 
of  God.— Luke  vii.  32,  33;  ix.  62.— Ver,  28.  It  is 
cam,  pleasant  weather  with  the  children  of  God, 
when  it  storms  with  the  godless  (Exod.  x.  22,  23; 
Pa.  xtxii.  10)._Gerlach:  A  living  type  of  those 
whom  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  warns  before  the 
fiture  pimishment  (Luke  xvii.  28,  29). — The  word  : 
iatte  and  escaf^for  thy  life  ;  this  is  the  deep  under- 

•  ["  The  man  who  will  not  consnlt  for  his  own  safety,  anJ 
who,  even  being  warned  to  beware,  yet  exposes  himself  by 
his  sloth  to  ruin,  deserves  to  perish."  Calyin.— A.  O.] 

t  [It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Lord  to  grant  sometimes, 
at  :in  indul^nce,  what  he  doea  not  approre.  Calvin.  See 
Jasobus  —A.  (!.] 


tone  of  love,  which  is  heard  through  all  preaching  of 
the  gospeL — Calw.  Hasd.  :  The  mercy  of  the  Lord 
saves  Lot  and  his  family,  as  a  brand  plucked  fttna 
the  burning.  Until  Lot  is  saved  the  Lord  himself 
restrains  his  hand. — Schwexke:  Ver.  15.  The  deep 
impression  which  the  declaration  of  the  near  judg 
ment  made  upon  him  was  greatly  weakened  by  tha 
mocking  words  of  his  sons-in-law  ;  he  delays,  waita, 
puts  off.  Flesh  and  blood,  and  the  clinging  to  th« 
beautiful  city,  struggle  with  o')edience  to  tlie  revela- 
tion from  God. — Schrodek  :  The  entrance  of  Lot 
into  the  vale  of  Siddim  corresponds  to  his  exodua 
(Baumgarten),* — How  the  first  universal  judgment 
of  the  flood,  like  the  partial  judgment  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  serves  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  exam- 
ple and  type  of  all  the  divine  judgments,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  last  judgment  (Luke  xvii.  28  ff. ;  2  Pet. 
iL  6,  etc.). — Heuser:  Destruction  of  Sodom:  1.  A 
judgment  from  heaven ;  2.  a  sign  for  the  earth. — 
Tacbe  :  The  eternal  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
judgment  upon  Sodom  and  Lot's  wife.  The  free 
mercy  of  God  in  saving  Lot  and  his  family. 

5.  Section.  LoCb  disappearance  and  his  descend- 
ants (vers.  30-38).  The  30th  verse  is  alone  fitted 
for  public  use.  But  from  this  a  faint  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  whole  night-scene.  Lot's  disap- 
f>earance  as  a  dweller  in  caves. — Lot's  history  illus- 
trates the  truth,  that  whoever  will  build  a  house, 
must  count  the  cost :  1,  His  inspired  exodtis  from 
Haran  with  Abraham,  and  journey  through  Canaan 
to  Egypt,  with  ever-increasing  wealth  ;  2.  his  settle- 
ment in  the  valley  of  Sodom ;  3.  his  asylum  in 
Zoar;  4.  his  disappearance  from  the  scene  in  the 
caves  of  the  mountains. — How  should  the  pious  feat 
temptations  when  the  mind  is  unbent  after  ext'  emo 
spiritual  tension. — Man  faUs  easily  into  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  when  the  ideals  of  his  intellectual  life  are 
dissolved  and  lose  their  power.f — Ruth  a  Moabitess. 
— Starke  :  Lot's  daughters.  The  reason  which 
moved  them  was  rather  a  groundless  prejudice  than 
wantonness  of  the  flesh.  (Anxiety  lest  the  human  race 
should  perish.  It  may  be,  also,  that  they  were  only 
Lot's  step-diiughters,  if  he  had  married  in  Sodom  a 
widow  who  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters), — 
CRAitER :  Loneliness  in  retired  places  allures  not 
only  to  good,  but  also,  and  much  more,  to  great  sins 
(Eccles.  iv.  10), — Whoever  will  avoid  sin  must  avoid 
the  occasions  which  lead  to  it. — [Strong  drink  the 
fruitful  source  of  untold  degradation  and  sins, — A. 
G.] — Gregory  I. :  There  was  a  moral  sense  in  Lot, 
but  it  was  confused  and  disturbed.  Intoxication  de- 
ceived Lot,  who  was  not  deceived  in  Sodom  ;  the 
flames  of  lust  bum  him,  whom  the  flames  of  sulphur 
did  not  bum. — Luther  :  Some  think  that  Lot  died 
soon  after,  from  distress  and  sorrow,  before  hia 
daughters  were  delivered,  because  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  consented  that  names  should  be  given 
the  children  conptarily  remiiuliiig  him  of  his  in 
cest, — He  who  was  not  deceived  in  Sodom,  drunken- 
ness deceived ;  who  in  Sodom,  the  very  school  of 
imchastity,  had  lived  chastely,  in  the  cave  was  guiltj 
of  incest ;  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  harbor, — Rutb 
a  Moabitess,  We  may  infer  from  Is.  xi.  14  ;  Jer. 
xUiii,  47  ;  Dan.  xi.  41,  that  there  w'll  be,  besides, 

*  [The  beanty  and  frnitfulness  of  natnre  attracted  hin, 
and  he  chose  it  without  thinking  whether  it  would  work 
injury  to  his  soul.  The  same  power  now  jrevrnt*  tin.  from 
earnestly  heeding  the  salvation  of  nis  soul.  BaukgarteXi 
p.  213.— A.  G.] 

t  ["Those  who  have  been  wondronsly  preserved  froas 
temporal  de?truction,  may  shamefully  £iU  inW  sin."  Jm 
oobus.— A.  G  ' 
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sotno  conversions  from  the  Moabites  to  Christ. — The  I  father,  our  children's  grandfather ;  my  husband,  t)  j 
cliiidren  of  Ammon  were  characterized  by  similar  husband,  the  husband  of  our  mother,  and  yet 
gins  with  tiiose  of  tlieir  brother  Moab,  and  therefore  one  and  the  same  man.) — Bacmgarten:  Tiiis  is  iin 
have  a  similar  future. — Drunkenness  is  the  way  to  crime  of  Lot's  daughters,  that  to  secure  descend- 
all  bestiHl  lusts  and  acts. — (Holy  descendants  tVom  ]  anis,  and  those  of  pure  blood,  they  thought  incest  a 


polluted  beds.  Judg.  xi.  1 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.)  — Schroder: 
The  thought  that  they  should  remain  alone  in  case 
of  their  father's  early  death  was  one  to  them  very 
hard  to  bear.  Then,  indeed,  they  would  be  entirely 
helpless  and  without  protection  in  the  wide  world. 
If  no  husband  was  gianted  to  them,  they  would  at 
least  have  children,  sons,  wiio  could  give  protection 
and  help. — (Berl.  Bibel. :  Tlie  following  riddle  has 
been  constructed  from  the  history:  My  father,  thy 


small  offen'^e. — Herbergep  •  For  one  evil  iiour,  on« 
must  bea:  the  sword  at  Lis  side  a  whole  year.— 
The  same:  Still  even  such  children  (illegitimate  and 
spri  ging  from  incest)  should  not  despair.  God  can 
do  great  things  even  through  the  illegitimate  Jephtha 
(Judg.  xi.  1  fl".).  True  repentance  makes  all  well. 
[But  true  repentance  is  never  separated  from  trtu 
faith.  Faith  in  Christ  and  repentance  make  all  welL 
— A,G.] 


EIGHTH    SECTION. 

Abraham  and  Abimeleeh  of  Oerar.     Hit  and  Sarali's  renewed  exposure  through  hi*  human,  euUu' 

lating  prudence,  as  formtrly  in  Egypt  before  Pharaoh.     The  Divine  preservation. 

Abraham's  intercession  for  Abimeleeh. 


Chapter  XX.    1-18. 

1  And  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence  toward  the  south*  country  [the mid-day],  and 
dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  [as  a  stranger  even]  in  Gerar  [lodging-piace, 

2  pilgrim's  rest].     And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife,  She  is  my  sister;  and  Abimeleeh 

3  [father  of  the  king,  or  father-king]  king  of  Gerar  sent  and  took  Sarah.  But  God  [Eiohim]  came 
to  Abimeleeh  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Behold,  thou  art  but  a  dead  man 

Ethou  diest,  art  dead],   for  the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken ;    for  she   is  a  man's  wife 
is  married].     But  Abimeleeh  had  not  come  near  her :  and  he  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay 

5  also  a  righteous  nation  ?  Said  he  not  unto  me,  She  is  my  sister  ?  and  she,  even  she 
herself  said,  He  is  my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  the  innocency  of  my 

6  hands  have  I  done  this.  And  God  said  unto  him  in  a  dream,  Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst 
this  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart ;    for  I  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against  me : 

7  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.  Now  therefore  restore  tlie  man  his  wife ; 
for  he  is  a  prophet,'  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live :  and  if  thou  restore 

8  her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou  and  all  that  are  thine.  Therefore 
Abimeleeh  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  all  his  servants,  and  told  all  tliese 

9  things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men  were  sore  afraid.  Then  Abimeleeh  called  Abraham, 
and  said  unto  him.  What  hast  thou  done  imto  tts?  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that 
thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  a  great  sin  ?  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto 

10  me  that  ought  not  to  be  done.     And  Abimeleeh  said  unto  Abraham,  What  sawest  thou 

1 1  [evil],  that  thou  hast  done  this  thing  ?  And  Abraham  said,  Because  I  thought  [saidl 
Surely  the  fear  of  God  [Eiohim]  is  not  in  this  place  ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife  a 

12  sake.     And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 

13  daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my  wife.     And  it  came  to  pass  when  God 

[Eiohim]  caused  me  to  wander  [to  go  on  pilgrimages ;  a  striking  plural.*   The  manifestations  of  God  licpe  and 
there,  caused  me  to  go  here  and  there,  pilgrimages]    from    my   father's   house,  that  I    Said  untO   her, 

This  is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt  show  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither  we  shall 

14  come,  say  of  me.  He  is  my  brother.  And  Abimeleeh  took  sheep  and  oxen  [small  and 
large  cattle],  and  menservants,  and  womenservants,  and  gave  them  to  Abraham,  an  1  re- 

15  stored  him  Sarah  his  wife.      And  Abimeleeh   said,  Behold,  my  land  is  before  the«? 

16  [stands  open  to  thee]  :  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee  [is  good  in  thine  eyes].  And  unto  Sarah  ho 
said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  :  behold  he  is  to  thee 
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[for]  a. covering  of  theses  unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other :  >hu3  she 

was  reproved  *  [set  right,  proTcd  to  be  a  wife,  not  unmarriedl. 

17  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God  [Eiohim] :  and  God  [Eiohim]  healed  Abimelech,  and 

18  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants;  and  they  bare  children.     For  the  Lord'  had  fast  closed 
up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech,  because  of  Sarah,  Abraham's,  wile. 

I*  Ver.  1.— SSjn  .    The  region  south  of  what  was  afterwardg  called  Judah. — A.  G.l 

[*  Ver.  7. — X^^S  ,  from  X~3 ,  to  cause  to  bubble  up  as  a  fuuntam.  Keil,  Delitcsch,  and  othen  derive  it  from  «  ro«l 
X3  and  2<B ,  to  oreathe,  and  thus  m:\ke  uabi  to  mean  one  inspired — who  speaks  that  which  is  inbreathed  of  God. — A-  Q. 

('  Ver.  13  — *~rn  is  oluial  in  punctuation,  agreeing  grammaTicaily  with  CTTiX .  Vav,  however,  may  be  regaidat 
■a  the  third  radical,  and  the  verb  may  then  really  be  singular.     Mcrpht,  p.  325. —A.  G.] 

[*  Ver.  16.— rn23 ,  2  pers.  fern.  sing.    Xiphal,  an  unusual  form.    See  the  Exegetical  note. — A.  O.] 

J»  Ver.  18.— Jehovah.— A.  G.] 


GK>ERAL  PEELIMIXARY  REMARKS. 

1.  The  present  chapter  and  the  following  ap- 
pear to  favor  strongly  the  documentary  hypothesis. 
The  cases  in  which  the  name  Jehovah  appears  (chap. 
IX.  18  aud  ixt  1),  have,  according  to  Delitzsch,  all 
the  traits  of  explanatory  additions  of  the  complett-r. 
But  Knobel  accepts,  aside  from  the  text  of  the  original 
writing  (chap.  xxi.  2-5),  a  twofold  enlargement, 
which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Jehovistic  writer, 
but  which  he  must  have  derived  in  great  part  from 
Elohistic  records  designed  to  complete  the  original 
record,  and  only  in  part  from  a  completing  Jeho- 
vistic record  (p.  180,  181).  We  leave  the  hypothesis 
of  different  records  to  rest  upon  its  own  basis,  but 
shall  enquire  how  far  the  choice  in  the  names  of  God 
may  be  explained  from  the  text  itself,  and  this  with- 
oCi  regara  to  the  hypothesis  in  question. 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  pro- 
claims his  wife  to  be  his  sister  has  been  noticed 
already.  In  Kuobel's  view,  the  Jehovistic  writer  has 
reconied  ttie  occurrence  with  Sarah  already  (ch.  xii.  • 
1 1-20),  l)ecause  he  was  there  an  independent  narrt-  j 
tor,  which  is  not  the  case  here.  "  This  conjecture," 
remarks  Delitzsch,  "  is  certainly  plausil)le  if  one  | 
ascribes  the  Elohistic  portions  to  a  pectiliar  source,  j 
but  it  is  equilly  probable  that  the  same  event  might 
occur  twice  in  the  life  of  Abraham."  Keil,  on  the 
other  hand,  justly  brings  into  prominence  the  great 
distinction  between  the  two  histories.  The  first  dif- 1 
ficuJty,  viz.  that  Abraham,  after  having  experienced  in  | 
Egypt  the  reproach  of  this  deed,  should  here  repeat 
it  once  more,  cannot  be  removed,  if,  as  Delitzsch 
holds,  Abraham  in  Egypt  had  condemned  himself  to 
penitence  after  the  reproof  of  Pbaroah ;  if  even  he 
walked  under  a  general  sense  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
as  Delitzsch  and  Bauingarten  state  the  ca-^^e.  [It  is 
not  insupposible,  surely,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
that  even  such  a  believer  as  Abraham  should  have 
fallen  again  into  the  same  sin :  that  he  should  have 
repeated  the  act  even  when  he  was  walking  under  the 
sense  of  his  wrong-doing  in  the  first  instance. — A.  G.] 
Our  history  gives  us  the  key  (v.  13)  why  this  act  was 
repeated.  Abraham  could  not  make  an  explanation 
to  Pharoah,  concerning  the  determination  to  pro- 
claim his  wife  his  sister  while  among  strangers,  but 
Abimelech  has  instilled  the  necessary  confidence  in 
aim,  for  this  confidential  ex;>laniition.  But  if  this 
is  the  case  once  with  the  ma^ini,  the  event  might, 
under  possible  circumstances,  have  often  occurred 
unless  Jehovah  bad  interfered  to  prevent  this  ven- 
ture of  an  unfounded  and  exaggerated  confidence ; 
which  w-j  have  already  above  distinguished  Irom  a 
mere    exposure  of  Sarah.      It   must  be  takeu   into 
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account,  moreover,  that  Abraham  had  recently  r«> 
ceivfcd  fearful  impre.>sions  of  the  wickedness  in  the 
world,  which  naturally  filled  him  with  suspicion. 
The  second  diflaculty  consists  in  this :  that  Abimelech 
should  have  found  delight  in  taking  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety  years  old,  into  his  harem.  According  to 
Kurtz,  the  motive  lay  in  her  still  blooming  or  now  re- 
juvenaf ed  beauty ;  according  to  Delitzsch,  he  would 
relate  himself  by  marriage  with  the  rich  nomadic 
prince,  Abraham.  Beauty  aud  the  consideration  ol 
rank  do  not  exclude  each  other;  spiritual  excellence 
and  greatness  have  often  an  almost  magical  effect. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  here  it  is  not  said  that 
the  beauty  of  Sarah  was  reported  to  Abimilech.  He 
knew  only,  it  may  be,  that  there  was  a  sister  of 
Abraham  in  his  tent,  and  brought  her  to  himself. 

3.  We  are  here  told  again  that  Abraham  broke 
up  his  tent,  and  journeyed  thence  towards  the  south — 
the  land  towards  the  mid-day  (ch.  xii.  9;  siii.  1). 
According  to  ch.  xiii.  18,  he  had  a  perminent  abode 
at  Hebron  ;  but  here  he  removes  from  Hebron  to  the 
south.  This  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that, 
for  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  the  south  designates 
preeminently  the  land  of  Judah;  but  for  the  land  of 
Judah,  thus  for  Hebron  itself,  it  denotes  the  parta 
towards  Arabia  Petrea,  Egypt,  and  the  western  shore 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  southern  section  of 
Canaan  (which  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin)  falls  into  four  distinct  parts, 
through  the  character  of  the  country.  The  mountains 
(-tfirj)  or  highlands  form  the  central  part,  upon 
whose  westerly  slopes  lies  a  hilly  country  which 
gradually  sinks  to  the  plain  C^^Er),  while  towards 
the  east  the  desert  ("Sn'S)  falls  oflT  into  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  towards  the 
south,  the  mid-day  land  (213 ,  Josh.  xv.  21 ;  com- 
pare above  ch.  iii.  9 ,  xiii.  1 )  forms,  in  several  distinctly 
marked  terraces,  a  kind  of  first  step  to  the  mountains, 
froni  the  Petrean  peninsula.  (See  Gross,  in  Slad. 
undKrit.  1843,  p.  1080.)  Here  Abraham  descends  to 
the  stretch  of  country  l)etween  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  remained  a  long  time  about  Gerar,  whose  ruint 
have  been  recently  discovered  by  Rowland,  under  the 
name  Khirbet-el-Gerar,  about  three  hours  south- 
easteriy  from  Gaza,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  de«!p 
and  broad  wady,  which  takes  the  name  Dschurf-ol- 
Gerar."  Delitzsch.  Robinson  sought  Gerar  in  vain, 
see  ScimonKR,  p.  382.  ♦'  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locite 
the  place  about  twenty-five  Roman  miles  s«»uth  fr  >» 
Kleutheropolis,  and  Sozomen  relates  that  there  st.Kxl 
hei^  verj-nearby  a  winter  stream,  a  great  and  re- 
nowned convent.  The  name  of  Marcian,  bi?hop  of 
Gerar  (perhaps  m  the  convent),  appears  among  tiM 
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Bubscribers  in  the  Council  of  Cljalcedon  in  the  year 
451."  "Gerar,  upon  the  way  from  Gaza  to  Elusa, 
removed  about  three  hours  from  the  first-nanried 
place."  Bunsen.  The  most  southerly  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  was  not  far  from  Beersheba. 
The  king  of  Gerar,  Abimelech,  had  his  territory  in 
the  lands  of  the  Philistines,  according  to  cli.  xxi.  33. 
In  ch.  xxvi.  1,  he  is  named  directly  as  a  king  of  the 
Philistines.  According  to  Bertheau,  the  reference  to 
the  Philistines  is  an  anticipation,  and  Delitzsch  also 
finds  in  ch.  xxvi.  traces  of  a  later  hand,  though  not 
recognizing  therein  an  actual  anticipation.  If  ri'ibB 
denotes  the  land  of  wanderers,  or  of  strangers  (Ge- 
senius),  the  name  denotes  those  who  came  from  tlie 
coasts  into  the  interior,  in  distinction  from  the  earlier 
Canaanites,  and  the  mquiry  whether  the  later  Philis- 
tines, of  the  times  of  tlie  Judges  and  Kings,  are  here 
meant,  is  a  matter  by  itself;  in  any  case,  the  text 
here  intimates  that  the  later  confederate  cities  of  the 
Philiotines  did  not  yet  exist.  Hitzig  and  Ewald  also 
concede  Philistine  emigrations  into  Canaan,  or  tradi- 
tions of  them,  before  Moses.  Kuobel's  view,  that 
Abraham  may  have  left  Hebron  from  a  similar 
anxiety  with  that  which  led  Lot  (to  leave  Zoar),  is 
arbitrary  in  the  highest  degree,  since  Abraham  was 
in  covenant  with  the  mightier  men  in  Hebron.  Ac- 
cording to  Keil,  he  went  probably  to  find  better 
pastures.  In  any  case  the  pasture-ground  must  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  this  could  be  done 
through  a  wider  range,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  history 
of  Joseph  and  Moses.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
scene  of  the  terrible  judgment  upon  Sodom,  in  con- 
nection with  other  unknown  motives,  may  have 
determined  him  to  change  his  residence.  The  birth 
of  Isaac  (ch.  xxi.)  and  the  offering  of  Isaac  (ch.  xxii.) 
occur  during  his  lesidence  in  the  further  south:  but 
then  he  dwelt  (ch.  xxiii.  1)  again  in  Hebron,  although 
his  return  thitlier  from  Beersheba,  where  he  had  last 
dwelt  (cli.  xxi.  33),  is  not  recorded. 

4.  tjince,  from  the  promise  which  was  given  to 
Abraham  in  the  oak-grove  of  Mamre,  to  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  we  must  reckon,  according  to  ch.  xviii.,  about 
a  year,  Abraham  must  have  drawn  soutliwards  very 
Boon  after  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  the  meeting 
with  Abimelech  must  also  have  taken  place  at  an 
early  date.  But  if  vers.  17,  18  seem  to  point  to  a 
longer  time,  this  creates  no  real  difficulty,  since  the 
sickness  of  the  liouse  of  Abimelech  may  have 
lasted  a  long  time  after  Sarah  was  restored.  More- 
over, our  history  illustrates,  in  two  respects,  wliat 
may  introduce  the  further  history  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac.  First,  we  see  that  Sarah  was  not  faded  in 
her  appearance,  although,  according  to  the  usual  sup- 
position her  body  was  dead.  Then  we  see  how  her 
usual  relation  to  Abraham  could  be  animated  and 
strengthened  by  a  new  affection  resulting  directly 
through  ihe  exposure  and  disturbance  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected. 


EXEGETICAI.  MTD  CEITIOAL. 

1.  Abraham's  settlement  in  the  South,  especially 
M  Oerar.  AbimelecKs  error,  and  the  admonition 
oj  (fod  (vers.  1-7). — Between  Eadeah  amd  Shiir. 
— Kadesh,  see  ch.  xiv.  7 ;  Shur,  ch.  xvi.  7.  We 
must  distinguish  between  this  dwelling-place  and  the 
peculiar  sojourn  in  Gerar.  Schrodkh  :  "  Leaving  his 
herds  and  servants  behind  him  in  tliis  region,  he 
himself  repairs  to  Gerar."  —  Abimelech  (Father 


King,  or  my  Fathef  King).  A  standmg  title  for  th« 
kings  of  Gerar,  as  Pharoah  was  in  Egypt  and  Met 
chizedec,  or  Adonizedec,  in  Salem  (see  I's.  xxxiv.  1) 
the  king  the  father  of  the  land. — God  (Elohim) 
came  to  Abimelech. — It  is  presupposed  that  Abime- 
lech had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  he  could  not 
have  known  him  as  Jehovah. — In  a  dream  by 
night. — Kiiobel  finds  in  this  feature,  as  in  similar 
cases,  that  these  communications  are  not  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Elohistic  writer.  But  the  supposition 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  prophetic  dream  of  tiie 
night  is  generally  closely  connected  with  the  moral 
reflections  and  longings  of  the  day.  It  is  in  full 
agreement  with  tho  nature  of  dreams,  that  the  com- 
munication should  be  made  in  several,  not  in  one 
single  act  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  and  xli. ;  Matt  ii).— 
She  is  a  man's  wife  (married). — Literally,  mled 
by  a  ruler,  or  her  lord.  His  sin  was  thus  marked  as 
an  infringement  of  the  married  rights  of  a  stranger. 
The  anxious  dream  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
through  the  sickness  impending  over  him  (see  v.  17).* 
— ^WHt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation? — 
Dehtzsch  refers  the  CS  directly  to  the  adjective  right- 
eous. A  nation  however  rigliteous,  i.e.,  although  it 
is  righteous.  But  why  then  does  he  use  the  term 
people  or  nation  ?  Knobel  tliinks  tliat  the  fate  of  the 
Sodomites  was  floating  in  his  mind.  In  this  way  this 
chapter  is,  through  a  delicate  psychological  feature, 
connected  with  the  preceding.  Abimelech  is  conscious 
of  innocence  as  to  his  subjective  state.  He  assumes 
the  right  to  possess  a  harem  or  to  live  in  polygamy, 
and  the  right  of  princes  to  bring  into  their  harem 
any  unmarried  persons  of  their  territory.  He  is  con- 
scious of  a  pure  heart,  and  asserts  that  his  hands  are 
pure,  since  Abraham  and  Sarah,  througli  their  own 
declarations,  had  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should 
have  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
another.  She  is  my  sister.  [These  incidents  show 
the  truth  and  the  ?i.eed  of  Scripture ; — its  tr>*th,  be- 
cause it  does  not  represent  the  patriarchs  as  exempt 
from  human  infirmities ;  the  need  of  it,  because  the 
best  of  men  were  not  able  to  make  lor  themselves 
even  a  correct  standard  of  moral  duty  (and  how 
much  less  of  faith)  without  Scripture.  Wordswokth, 
p.  91. — A.  G.] — And  God  said  unto  him  in  a 
dream. — The  transaction  continues  in  a  new  and 
more  quiet  dream.  God  recognizes  the  apology  as 
essentially  valid,  and  revciils  to  him  how  and  why  he 
had  kept  him  from  touching  the  wife  of  a  prophet. 
With  this  he  points  out  to  liiin  the  cause  of  his  sick- 
ness. The  command  to  restore  the  woman  was  en- 
forced by  a  threatening.  Although  he  was  guiltless 
as  to  his  subjective  state,  it  is  a  reproach  to  him  that 
he  acted  blindly,  and  betrayed  himself  into  the  danger, 
either  of  depriving  a  prophet  of  his  wife,  or  rather 
of  being  punished  by  God  with  death.  [That  Abim- 
elech  thought  himself  innocent,  did  this,  as  he  Fays, 
in  the  S^b'cn  integrity  of  his  heart,  may  be  ex« 
plained  from  his  moral  and  religious  standpoint 
But  that  God  recognizes  his  deed  as  such,  and  stil 
says  to  him  that  he  can  only  live  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Abraham,  thus  that  his  sin  was  one  worthj 
of  death,  proves  that  God  regards  him  as  one  who 
was  fitted  to  have,  and  ought  to  have,  deeper  moral 
views  and  piety.  This  is  intimated  in  the  change  of 
the  names  of  God  in  the  narrative,  and  noticed  in  tb< 

•  [The  term,  however,  may  mean,  dead  as  to  >r  v/fy 
whicn  is  rendered  probable  by  ver.  17.  God  healed  Atims 
lech.   Jacobiia. — A.  O.] 
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text.  Keil,  p.  168. — A.G.]  That  is  to  say,  the 
■pint  of  a  higiier  moral  standpoint  comes  to  him  in 
lus  dream,  and  opens  to  him  not  only  the  cause  of 
his  sickness,  but  also  that  divine  preservation  secured 
by  the  sickness,  as  well  as  liis  duty  and  the  diiuger 
of  death  ia  vhich  he  was  still  moving.  With  this  he 
rpcjivtjs  au  enlargement  of  his  religious  knowledge. 
"  At  first  =""n'3X  (without  the  article)  the  Godhead  in 
•  geaeral  sense  appears  to  him  (ver.  3) :  but  Abime- 
lech  recognizes  in  the  appearance  the  Lord  "'J'lJt  , 
ujwn  which  the  narrator  iniroduces  CTj^sn  the 
personiil  and  true  God,  as  speaking  to  him  (ver.  6.) 
— For  he  is  a  prophet. — The  spirit  of  prophecy 
liad  been  present  from  the  beginning  in  the  Sciipture, 
but  here  the  name  prophet  occurs  for  the  first  time. 
How  could  this  aggravate  the  error  of  Abimelech, 
that  Abraham,  whose  rights  he  ignoraiitly  had  vio- 
lated, w  as  a  prophet  ?  Knobel  explains  that  the  sin 
of  vioLiting  the  rights  of  the  chosen  of  God,  which 
he  had  in  idea  committed,  was  a  sin  against  God 
himself.  Since  every  sin  L*  a  sin  against  God  himself, 
it  ma<t  still  be  asked,  how  far  this  shows  the  danger 
of  greater  guilt  ?  for  the  text  cannot  be  explained 
under  the  idea  of  a  partiality  of  God  for  Abraham. 
But  Abimelech  held  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  the  ordi- 
nary nomads  of  his  time,  and  thought  iherelbre  that 
he  could  blindly  lay  his  hands  upon  them :  he  thus 
resisted  the  dim  impression,  which  they  must  have 
made  u|xin  him,  of  a  higtier  calllug  and  aim.  A 
prophet  should  be  received  lu  the  name  of  a  prophet ; 
the  sin  against  the  divine  in  the  prophet  was  a  sin 
igainsl  the  divine  in  his  own  conscience,  and  thus  in 
i  special  sense  a  sin  against  God. — Anid  he  ahaU 
pray  for  thee. — Abraham  had  already  appeared  as 
i  royal  wurhke  hero,  in  his  conflict  witli  the  Eastern 
iiugs.  We  have  learned  to  recognize  him  as  a  [iriest, 
aspecially  in  his  inwrcessory  prayer  for  Sodom : 
here  he  appears  preemiuenily  as  a  prophet  But 
here  intercession  appears  as  the  most  obvious  func- 
tion of  tlie  prophet-*  The  attributes  of  the  prophet 
and  the  priest  are  thus  still  inwardly  united  in  one, 
as  this  indeed  b  evident  from  the  altars  he  erected. 
2.  'llie  atonement  of  AbinuUch  (vers.  8-16). — 
And  caUed  aU  his  servants  (coiirtierB).  —  It 
marks  the  frank,  open  character  of  this  God-feiring 
king,  that  he  humbles  himself  by  communicating  the 
evenis  of  the  nigiit,  betbre  his  courtiers.  It  was 
humbling  in  the  first  place  to  confess  that,  in  spirit- 
ual blindness,  he  had  made  a  dan^rerous  mistake, 
and  secondly  that  he  must  restore  to  the  stranger  his 
wife.  It  speaks  well  also  for  his  household  and  his 
court,  that  the  tffect  of  his  reverence  communicates 
itself  to  his  servants. — Then  Abimelech  called 
Abraham. — He  addresses  him  before  his  people,  for 
Abrai.am  had  not  only  brought  him  into  danger,  but 
also  his  household  and  kingdoiru  He  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  as  Pharaoh 
belbre  hun  (ch.  xiL).  He  u  thus  also  evidently  a 
bold,  heioic  character,  who  does  not  shrink  from 
declaring  against  Abraham  his  injured  sense  of  truth 
and  justice,  although  he  must  have  r^arded  him 
as  under  the  special  protection  of  God.  He  does 
not  belong  to  the  kings  who  oppose  the  pries:s  m 

•la\iih  bigotry. — What  hast  thou  done  to  us  ? 

hone  In  tit.  Thus  he  values  the  unity  in  which  he 
feels  tliat  he  is  bound  with  his  household  and  people. 
But  he  reproaches  him  especially  with  this :  that  he 
aid  brought  him  into  danger     cf  bringing      gni.t 

•  iSee  Jer.  xxviL  18,  referred  to  by  Bush.— A.  G.] 


upon  himself  and  his  piople.  This,  he  sa.\  s,  is  ii^ 
moraL  But  siuce  he  takes  up  again  the  worda 
What  have  I  o^Tended  thee  7  aud  asks,  What 
hast  thon  seen?  he  utters  in  a  dis^^'reet  .''orm, 
which  concedes  the  possibility  that  he  might  Lavs 
ignorandy  occasioned  the  wrong  of  Abraham,  hia 
consciousness  that  he  had  himst-If  indeed  given  no 
occasion  for  this  deceitfid  conrse.  Keil  and  Kn  >bal 
explain  the  words  'v^iat  hast  thoa  seen?  what 
hast  ihou  in  thy  eye,  wluit  purpose  ?  D>:LiTZSCa 
(with  a  reference  to'  Ps.  isxvii.  37  :  Lrvi.  18):  *'It 
is  preferable  to  take  the  word  in  its  usual  sense 
through  all  time :  what  evil  hast  thou  seen  in  me 
or  in  us,  that  thou  believest  us  capable  of  great'-r 
evil  T — Abraham  said,  because  I  thought  (said). 
— He  assumes  the  antecedent ;  I  acted  thus,  because 
he  is  ashamed.  The  two  grounds  of  apology  follow. 
The  first  runs  :  Becatise  I  spake  (thought  or  itm- 
sidered  it  with  myself  and  with  Sarah).  [This  «i3e  of 
the  word  ^n~^x  is  fully  illustrated  by  Bush,  who 
refers  to  Ex.  iL  14 ;  1  Kings  v.  5  ;  Ps.  xiv.  1. — A.  G.  j 
— Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place. — 
This  special  motive  has  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  so  recently  seen  the  destrucion  of 
Sodom.  The  fear  of  men  which  had  determined  him 
so  to  act  in  Egypt,  was  awakened  afresh  by  this  de- 
struction. But  he  palliates  the  offence  of  this  declara- 
tion by  his  second  excuse.  He  explains  at  first  that 
what  he  had  said  was  not  untrue,  since  Sarah,  as  his 
half-sister,  was  his  sister ;  and  then  why,  in  his  mi- 
gration from  Haran,  he  had  arranged  with  Sarah  that 
she  should  journey  with  liim  from  place  to  place  under 
the  name  of  his  sister.  [Some  suppose  that  Saiah  is 
the  same  with  Iscah,  xL  29.  Bush  holds  that  Terah 
had  two  wives :  the  one  the  mother  of  Har.m,  the 
father  of  Sarah  and  Lot ;  the  other  the  mother  of 
Abraham. — A.  G.]  The  suppressed  feeling  of  an  end- 
less, di£5cult  pilgrimage,  and  of  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  reveals  itself  cleariy  in  the  expressions  of 
vers.  13,  14.  He  cannot  yet  speak  to  Abimelech  of 
Jehovah,  his  covenant  God.  Still  less  was  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  reveal  to  him  that  Jehovah  liad 
promised  Canaan  to  him.  Thus  he  say.-* :  at  the 
command  of  God  I  entered  upon  my  wanderings. 
He  speaks  of  his  theocratic  journeys  as  wanderings, 
sa\-8  Elohim  instead  of  Haelohim,  uses  this  noun 
with  the  plural  of  the  verbs,  that  he  may  make  him- 
self understood  by  Abimelech.  "This  use  of  the 
substantive  with  the  plural  verbs  is  found  im  the 
Penuteuch  only  in  tliis  author,  ch.  xxxv.  7  ;  Ex.  xxiL 
8;  XXX.  4,8;  Josh.  xxiv.  19.  G>se.mcs,  i$  146  2- 
EwALD,  §  318  a  )"  KnobeL  KeU  finds  in  the  words 
of  Abraham,  especially  in  the  plural  of  the  verb,  a 
certain  accommodation  to  the  polytheistic  standpoint 
of  the  Philistine  king.  Delitzsch,'on  the  other  hand, 
remarks,  that  the  plural  connection  of  Elohim  Ts 
found  in  passages  which  exclude  any  idea  of  accommo- 
dation, or  of  any  polytheistic  reference ;  by  which 
he  refutes  at  the  same  time  the  explanation  of  Schel- 
Img,  that  the  Gods  of  the  house  of  Terah  are  to 
be  understood  by  Elohim.  Under  the  expre#si(»j 
'^n  ^"n'?J  [The  verb  here  is  not  necessarily 
plural  But  if  it  be,  it  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
Uteral  meaumg  of  Elohim,  the  eternal,  supernatural 
powers,  coming  into  view.  Mcrpht,  p.  32S.— A  G.J 
we  understand  the  fact,  expressed  with  some  reser 
vation,  that  Ha.  lohim,  through  a  pluraliiv  of  spcciai 
manifestations  of  God,  which  he  received  here  and 
there,  had  caused  hun  to  move  from  place  to  pLiP* 
and  thus,  although  in  the  extronest  daitgcr  which  hit 
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wanderings  could  occasion,  extended  his  providence 
over  him  still.  When,  on  the  contrary,  Abimelech 
(ch.  xxvi.  28)  calls  God  Jehovah,  Delitzsch  supposes 
(p.  103),  but  without  certainty,  that  it  is  the  same 
person,  and  besides  overlooks  the  difference  of  time, 
in  which  a  longer  intercourse  may  have  made  the 
Philistines  familiar  with  the  Abrahamic  ideas. — And 
Abimelech  took  sheep  and  oxen. — He  is  satis- 
fied, and  acts  analogously  to  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
(ch.  xii.),  in  that  he  makes  Abraham  rich  presents 
of  the  ancient  nomadic  goods.  The  departure  of 
Abraham  fiom  Egypt  also  seems  to  find  its  echo 
here.  He  appears  to  utter  a  modest  wish  that  Abra- 
ham would  leave  Gerar.  [This  seems  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  words. — A.G.J  Still  he  may  dwell 
in  his  territory  where  it  pleases  him. — And  to  Sarah 
he  said. — "  The  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.,  the 
thousand  shekels  of  silver,  are  not  a  peculiar  present 
made  to  Sarah,  but  the  estimated  worth  of  the  pres- 
ent (ver.  14),  and  designate  it  as  something  impor- 
tant." Knobel.  So  also  Keil.  Delitzsch,  with  others, 
distinguishes  a  special  present  in  money,  "a  truly 
royal  present,  since  thirty  shekels  was  the  price  of  a 
slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32)."  (A  thousand  shekels  of  silver 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  would  be  about  550 
dollars;  according  to  the  ordinary  shekel,  less.  It 
is  not  certain  which  is  intended  here.)  The  first 
interpretation  is  preferable,  as  otherwise  the  second 
present  must  have  been  made  to  Sarah. — Behold, 
ht  is  to  thee  (or  that  shall  be  to  thee)  a  cover- 
ilig  of  the  eyes. — This  difficult  place  admits  of 
different  explanations.  Vitringa  :  "If  the  words  are 
referred  to  Abraham,  the  idea  seems  to  be :  Abraliam, 
if  he  professes  to  be  the  husband  of  Sarah,  would  be  in- 
stead of  a  veil  to  those  who,  looking  upon  Sarah  more 
intensely,  may  be  inflamed  with  love  for  her.  (Thus 
Ewald;  so  Delitzsch,  p.  404.)  We  prefer,  however, 
to  refer  the  words  to  the  money  received  by  Abra- 
ham. As  if  he  says,  let  this  money,  paid  as  a  fine 
to  Abraham,  prevent  any  from  desiring  thee  as  I 
have  done.  He  alludes  to  the  veil  usually  worn  by 
women.  See  ch.  xxiv.  65."  Gesenius:  "This  is 
an  expiatory  present  to  thee,  for  all  that  has  happened 
to  thee,  and  to  Abram,  and  she  was  convinced  (of 
her  fault)."  Knobel  similarly,  but  still  with  less  fit- 
ness, and  at  the  conclusion,  "  thou  art  adjudged,  i.  e., 
justice  is  done  to  thee."  Delitzsch  and  Keil  :  "  This 
is  to  thee  an  atoning  present,  for  all  who  are  with 
thee  (since  the  whole  family  is  disgraced  in  the  mis- 
tress, etc.)"  ''  It  is  to  be  explained,"  says  Knobel, 
"  after  ^DB  iB3  to  cover  one's  face,  so  that  he  may 
forget  the  wrong  done  (ch.  xxxii.  21),  D"'asiU  •'SB  nss 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  judge,  so  that  he  shall  not 
see  the  right."  Michaelis,  Baumgarten,  and  others, 
explain  the  words  to  mean  a  present  for  the  purchase 
of  a  veil  which  she  should  wear  in  the  future. 
[Murphy  urges  against  this  that  the  proper  word  for 
veil  is  f  s:i.  "The  covering  of  the  eyes  is  a  figura- 
tive phrase  for  a  recompense  or  pacificatory  offering, 
in  consideration  of  which  an  oflFence  is  overlooked." 
And  so  also  Jacobus. — A.  G.]  Since  Sarah  wore  no 
veil  in  Eg^pt,  but  the  custom  of  veiling  the  face 
quick.y  with  the  mantle  soon  after  appears  in  the 
history  of  Rebekah(ch.  xxiv.  65),  this  thought  seems 
qnite  probable.    But  one  would  then  expect  a  special 

Eredeni  to  Sarah,  besides  the  one  to  Abraham.  De- 
tzsch  remarks,  "  this  would  be  bitter  irony."  But 
the  irony  in  the  expression,  I  have  given  thi/  brother, 
camiot,  however,  be  denied.  The  V3"ri<*  also 
■grecs  well  with  this  thought.     Besides,  it  must  be 


considered  that  Abimelech  had  to  relieve  himscH  (A 
his  displeasure  as  well  against  Sarah  as  against 
Abraham.  And  what  then  could  this  mean,  "  tha' 
shall  be  to  thee  an  atoning  present,  and  for  all  witi 
thee,"  leaving  out  of  view  that  here  the  conjunctiv* 
1  is  wanting  ?  As  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  designed 
to  make  good  his  error  in  her  eyes,  the  great  present 
would  excite  rather  only  contempt.  The  atonement 
belongs  truly  to  the  violated  rights  of  the  husband;  . 
Sarah,  who  had  constantly  declared  that  he  was  her 
brother,  even  when  prudent  calculation  became  impru- 
dent temerity,  had  well  deserved  that  she  also  should 
suffer  a  reproof  Still  Abimelech  appears  to  define 
it  as  a  covering  of  the  eyes  only  in  a  figurative  sense; 
in  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate :  hoc  erit  tibi  in  velamvA 
oculorum  ad  omnen  qui  tecum  sint,  et  quocunc/ue  peiy- 
exeris;  memenioque  te  depre/iensam*  Since  Sarah 
wore  no  veil,  which  designated  her  as  the  wife  of  a 
husband  (see  ch.  xxiv.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  10),  so  the  pres- 
ent of  Abimelech,  wherewith  he  expiates  his  fault, 
has  the  effect  of  such  a  veil ;  it  should  for  all,  and 
everywhere,  be  a  testimony  that  she  is  a  married 
woman.  As  such  should  she  now  be  held  every- 
where, in  consequence  of  his  present.  With  Clericus, 
therefore,  we  find  here  a  designed  double  sense  or 
meaning ;  a  covering  of  the  eyes  as  an  atonement, 
which  nhould,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  effect  of  a 
veil.  "  rnDlJi  can  only  b«  the  second  person 
feminine  perf.  Niph.,  although  the  daghesh  lene  ia 
wanting  in  n  (Gesenics,  §  28,  4,  and  §  65,  2),  for  to 
hold  this  form  for  a  participle  is  scarcely  possible," 
etc.f  Keil  :  Since  this  word  may  be  rendered  ad- 
judged as  well  as  justified,  we  take  it  in  a  naddle  sense, 
and  as  designedly  having  a  twofold  meaning:  con- 
vinced, placed  right  This  last  word  does  not  belong 
to  the  writer,  but  to  Abimelech  himself.  With  the 
pride  of  injured  magnanimity,  he  declares  that  he, 
through  his  atoning  present,  would  provide  her  with 
a  veil,  and  designate  her  as  a  married  woman.  For 
the  veil,  see  Winer. 

3.  Abrahamh  intercession  (vers.  1*7, 18).  "After 
this  compensation  Abraham  intercedes  (ver.  17),  and 
God  removes  the  sickness  from  Abimelech  and  his 
women.  The  author  does  not  define  the  sickness 
more  closely  (as  in  ch.  xii.  17) ;  according  to  ver.  6  it 
was  such  a  sickness  as  suppressed  desire  Compare 
the  plague  of  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  v.  6-9  ;  xii.  6,  4, 
etc.)"  Knobel. — And  God  healed  Abimelech, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants. — Thu^ 
Abimelech  was  not  only  afflicted  with  some  sexual 
disease,  but  indirectly,  through  his  inability,  his  wife 
also,  i.  e.,  his  wife  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  queen ;  and 
his  maid-servants,  that  is,  his  concubines  (see  Keil). 
[^They  bare  means  that  they  were  again  capable  of 
procreating  children.  The  verb  is  masculine,  becauso 
both  males  and  females  were  involved  in  this  judicial 
malady.  Mdrphy,  p.  329. — A.  G.]  [This  is  clear  also, 
since  the  malady  was  sent  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Sarah.  Abimelech  was  not  suffered  to  touch  her, 
see  ver.  G. — A.  G.]  Ver.  18  contains  the  explana- 
tion — For  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  had  fast  closed 
up.— [It  is  Jehovah  who  delivers  Abraham,  and  pro- 


•  [VTordsworth  su^Ohts  all  three  sensea— that  of  *  r»»» 
pitiation ;  of  a  provision  fcr  the  purcliase  of  a  veil ;  and  ol 
an  allusion  to  ine  usage  of  ooveiiug  a  bride  with  a  v(il,  p 
92. -A.  U.) 

t  (If,  with  Baumgarten,  and  according  to  the  accents,  v« 
connect  the  bSTXl  with  the  last  word,  the  sense  can  onlj 
be :  and  all  thLs  has  bi-en  done  or  given  that  thou  ma>'<«« 
be  lighted  or  redresstd,  p.  220.    So  also  Murph>'.— A.  U.j 
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■erres  the  parity  of  Sarah,  the  mother  of  Isaac  the 
promUed  seed.  Wordsworth,  p.  93.  Who  urges 
also  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  chapter, 
against  the  fragmentary  hypother^is,  with  great  foi  ce, 
— A.  G.]  Here  the  providence  of  Elohiin  i3  traced  to 
the  motives  of  Jehovah,  the  Covenant  God  of  Abra- 
ham, who  would  protect  his  chosen.  They  were 
closed  up;  L  e.,  not  as  Knobel  thinks,  they  could 
could  not  bring  to  the  birth,  but  the  whole  house- 
hold of  Abimelech  was  unfruitful  in  consequence  of 
his  sickness.  [The  term  here  used  for  maid-servants, 
riTCS,  denotes  those  held  as  concubines,  and  is  to 
be  diatinguished  from  nns^,  servants.  See  1  Sam. 
XIT.41.  Kkii.,  p.  170.— A.' G.]  This  fearful  fact  for 
An  ancient  household  was  remarkable  here,  because 
the  state  remained  after  the  free  return  of  Sarah,  until 
Abraham  enters  with  his  intercession.  But  this  in- 
troduces the  circuui.<:tance  that  he  had  interceded  for 
Sarah  also. 


DOCTRTSAXi  AKD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preliminary  remarks  and  the  exi- 
getical  paragraphs.  The  preceding  history  is  the 
history  of  sins  "crying  to  heaven."  The  history 
of  Abraham  in  Gerar  is  a  history  of  unconscioiu  sins, 
eoneecded  faults  in  the  life  of  most  excellent  men,  of 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  of  a  noble  heathen  king. 

2.  The  first  meeting  between  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  Philistines.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  among  the  Philis- 
tines has  sunken  lower  and  lower  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
while  it  has  been  more  and  more  completely  developed 
among  the  theocratic  peopla 

3.  Abraham  in  Gerar,  in  a  certain  measure,  a 
counterpart  to  Lot  in  the  caves.  Lot  fears  the  pres- 
ence of  men ;  Abraham  appears  to  have  sought  a 
wider  intercourse.  Both  fall  into  folly  and  sin,  after 
the  experience  of  the  great  judgment  upon  Sodom. 
The  reaction  from  a  state  of  great  spiritual  excite- 
ment reveals  itself  even  in  Abraham. 

4.  The  re()eiition  of  the  old  saying  of  Abraham, 
is  a  proof  that  he,  in  his  faith,  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  using  it.  We  must  take  into  account  also, 
that  Sarah  also  was  his  sister  in  the  faith,  and  that 
she  had  accustomed  herself,  in  her  painful  sense  of 
her  unfruitfiilness,  to  style  themselves  brother  and 
Bister. 

5.  Abimelech'a  dream.  In  the  night  sleep,  the 
spirit  of  revelation  comes  nearer  to  the  heathen,  as  is 
shown  also  in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  a  medium  of  revelation  also  for  children 
(Joseph,  in  the  old  covenant),  and  for  laborers  with 
the  hand  (Joseph,  in  tlie  new  covenant);  and  the 
prophetic  disposition,  enduring  into  the  night  or 
extending  itself  through  its  hours  (Isaac,  Jacob, 
Paul).  Moreover,  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker  (ch. 
xL  8);  the  Midianites  (Judges  vii.  13-15);  the  wife 
t,f  Pilate  (Matt  xxvii.  19,  compare  Wisdom  iviii.  17 
-19),  had  significant  dreams. 

6.  Abimelech's  innocence  and  guilt  The  moral 
itandpomt  of  tradition,  in  its  relation  to  the  higher 
standpoint.  Traditional  morality  and  the  morality  of 
eoiiscience.  The  religioussuscepiibility  of  Abimelech. 

7.  Abraham  a  prophet  There  are  different  views 
wt  to  the  derivation  of  this  word.  A  derivation  from 
the  Arabic,  analogous  form,  explains  the  word  to 
mean  thf  br'mger  of  knowledge,  the  fcnreteller  or  pre- 
Urtor  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  634 ;  a  communication  of 


Fleischer).  The  derivation  from  the  Hebiew  Stsa, 
ebuUire,  appears  to  us  nearer  at  hand,  and  corr* 
sponds  better  with  the  idea  of  the  prophet  In  th< 
reference  of  the  word  to  the  XipL.,  Redslob  explain* 
it  in  a  passive  sense,  what  is  poured  forth  ;  W.  Ner- 
mann and  Holemann,  actively  pouring  forth,  speaking. 
If  we  r^.ird  the  Niph.  as  both  passive  and  reflexive, 
then  the  prophet  is  a  man  who,  because  he  has  received 
communications  poured  into  himself  pours  forth 
One  who  is  a  fountain.  But  the  pouting  forth  desig 
nates  more  than  the  simple  speaking.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  that  which  is  new,  in  the  inspired,  oat- 
pouring  form  ;  analogous  to  the  out-pouring  of  a 
foimtain,  which  is  ever  pouring  out  new,  fresh  water. 
The  prophet  pours  forth  that  which  is  new,  both  is 
words  and  deeds ;  the  miraculous  words  of  prophecy 
and  the  miraculous  deeds  of  typical  import  The  de- 
rivation which  Delitzsch  proposes  from  XZ  =  nc  .  HB , 
to  breathe,  the  inspired,  appears  to  be  sought  from 
dogmatic  motives.  Abraham  was  a  prophet  in  the 
most  general  sense  ;  the  organ  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, seer  of  the  future.  He  was  a  prophet  priest, 
and  king  in  one  person,  but  preeminently  a  prophet 
And  here  God  brings  out  distinctly  his  prophetic 
dignity,  because  he  is  in  this  especially  commended 
as  the  friend  of  God,  the  object  of  his  protecting  care, 
with  whose  InjuryAbimelech's  sickness  was  connected, 
and  by  whose  intercession  he  could  be  healed.  The 
peculiar  order  of  the  prophets,  introduced  through 
the  prophetic  schools  of  Samuel,  was  formed  after 
the  order  of  priests,  and  then  the  order  of  kings  were 
severed  from  the  general  class  or  order  of  prophets. 

8.  Abimelech's  character  and  his  atonement. 
Through  his  noble  and  pious  conduct  be  wins  a 
friend  in  Abraham  (ch.  xxi.  22  ff.) 

9.  Abraham's  intercession,  a  claim  of  his  fiuth  in 
the  promise.  His  intercession  for  Abimelech  and 
Gerar,  a  cotmterpart  to  his  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  intercession  of  Abraham  for  Abimelech,  his 
house,  and  kingdom,  in  comparison  with  his  inter- 
cession for  Sodom, 

10.  Abraham  has,  through  his  fear,  and  the  pru- 
dential means  which  his  fear  bade  him  to  use,  twice 
directly  brought  about  the  very  thing  which  he  feared, 
the  taking  away  of  his  wife,  and  perhaps  would  have 
incurred  his  death,  either  the  first  or  second  time, 
it  God  had  not  interfered.  How  fear  first  truly  makes 
that  actual  which  it  seeks  to  hinder  in  ungodly  ways, 
the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who  sold  him  that 
he  might  not  rise  above  them ;  the  conduct  of  Pha- 
raoh towards  Israel,  which  brings  him  and  his  hostd 
to  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Saul's  determination 
against  David;  but  above  aU,  the  history  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim prove  still  more  perfectly.  How  this  same 
fact  appears  in  proverbs,  under  various  forms,  e.  g., 
in  the  saving  of  (Edipus,  is  well  known. 

11.  The  Philistines  (see  the  Bible  Dictionaries^ 
Their  first  appearance  in  sacred  history  makes  a 
favourable  impression ;  Abimelech  knows,  or  Icama 
to  know,  the  only  true  God.  I<ater,  the  Philistine* 
appear  simken  in  idolatry. 


HOMILETICAL  AST  PBACTICAIi. 

Any  homiletic  tise  of  this  chapter  presupposes 
homiletic  wisdom.  Themes :  Abraham  in  the  repe- 
tition of  his  fall. — Abraham  and  .\bimelech.— Abra- 
ham's character :   reveioit  humility,  moral  pride.— 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSE& 


Abraham,  the  believer,  in  his  weakness,  exalted 
above  the  man  of  the  world,  in  his  strength.  [The 
exaltation,  however,  a  matter  of  pure  grace. — A.G.] 

First  Section. — Abraham's  and  Abimelech's  error 
(vers,  l-?)  Abraham's  reaction  after  his  high  spiritual 
experiences. — The  repetition  of  his  old  fault.  1. 
vauses  :  Recent  experience  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  false  prudence,  exaggerated  confidence,  the 
brotherly  relation  to  Sarah,  the  tolerable  issue  of  the 
case  in  Egypt.  2.  Natural  results :  Anxiety  and 
danger,  shame  befoie  a  heathen's  princely  court. 
8.  Gracious  issue  through  the  interfei'ence  of  God.* — 
How  self-will  rushes  into  the  danger  which,  with  false 
plans,  it  seeks  to  avoid. — How  the  believer  endangers 
the  promise  of  God,  and  how  it  is  wonderfully  guard- 
ed through  the  grace  of  God. — Abimelech's  integrity 
the  point  of  union  for  the  gracious  providence  of  God. 
— The  author  of  sacred  marriage  is  also  its  protector. 
—The  care  of  God  for  Sarah  a  care  for  the  world. 

Starke  :  Now  Abraham,  in  his  human  weakness, 
tempts  God  in  his  providence  anew. — (Ver.  4. 
The  Holy  Spirit  marks  this  doubtless,  lest  any  one 
should  say  that  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Abimelech.) 
(Although  God  is  a  lover  of  life,  yet  still,  according 
to  his  punitive  righteousness,  there  may  be  ascribed 
to  him,  as  here,  a  destruction,  consumption,  etc.) — 
God  suffers  his  saints  to  fall  into  folly  and  sin,  that 
it  may  be  clear  how  little  they  are  able  to  do  right 
by  themselves. — Cra.mer  :  God  preserves  the  sacred 
marriage  state. — Osiander  :  Subjects  are  often  pun- 
ished on  account  of  the  transgressions  of  their  rulers. 
— Ver.  6.  A  simple  and  not  evilly  intended  plan,  even 
in  a  bad  cause,  if  it  proceeds  from  inconsideration, 
or  from  ignorant  zeal,  is  described  by  this  word 
simplicity,  in  Holy  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xv.  11,  etc.) — 
Ver.  6.  God  hinders  men  from  committing  sin  in 
many  ways. — God  searches  the  heart,  and  knows 
what  is  done  in  integrity  and  what  in  pretence. — 
Calwer,  Handbuch:  Ver.  2.  As  there  (in  Egypt) 
BO  here,  Abraham  reaches  the  directly  opposite 
point  from  that  which  he  intended.  Sarah  was 
taken  away,  just  because  he  said,  she  is  my  sister. — 
Schroder:  (V.  Herberger.)  Ver.  1.  Abraham  will 
avoid  the  cross,  (?)  but  he  passes  from  the  smoke 
into  the  flame,  from  the  mud  into  the  mire.  There 
are  in  foreign  lands  misfortunes  and  adversities  as 
well  as  where  he  has  lived  hitherto.  Ah  !  Lord,  help 
us,  tliat  we  may  sit  quietly  in  our  little  space ;  the 
dear  cross  dwells  yet  nowhere,  as  everywhere,  i.  e., 
wherever  we  are.  —  His  sin  appears  greater  here 
than  at  the  first  offence;  he  stands  no  longer  as  then 
(in  Egypt),  at  the  beginning  of  the  divine  leadings. 
After  so  many  and  such  great  experiences  of  God's 
faithfulness,  still  such  unfaithfulness  to  him.  (?)— 
(Calvin.)  All  those  who  will  not,  as  is  becoming, 
trust  themselves  to  the  providence  of  God,  shall  win 
like  fruits  of  unbelief — Ver.  2.  It  is  to  be  consider  ed 
that  an  extraordinary  beauty  is  ascribed  to  Sarah ; 
then  also,  that  notwithstanding  her  ninety  years,  she 
is  in  the  first  half  of  human  life  'it  that  period  of  the 
world. — Luther:  Ver.  3.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  promises  of  God,  should  be 
forsaken.  —  God  would  suffer  the  heavens  to  fall, 
rather  than  forsake  his  believing  people. — Thus  God 
shows  how  displeasing  adultery  is  to  him. — Ver.  6. 
Abimelech  has  siimed  nevertheless,  therefore  God 
by  no  means  concedes  to  him  "  pvirity  of  liands,"  as 
the  "  integrity  of  heart." — Passavant  :  An  old  oak 
wliich  loses  a  bough   or  twig,   has  not,  therefore, 

•  [How  tbaakful  fbr  the  interference  of  God,— A.  G.] 


lost  its  crown. — Pharaoh  and  Abimele{.\.  Ver.  4. 
Many  a  king  who  is  called  christian,  has  done  whal 
these  two  kings  did,  and  even  worse,  and  his  peopi* 
have  necessarily  suffered  for  it  in  various  ways  befor« 
his  crumbling  throne ;  in  a  thousand  offences,  sins, 
sorrows,  etc.  Kings  may  learn  what  the  sins  of 
princes  are  before  God,  and  the  people  also  may  learn 
to  hate  and  deplore  the  evil  which  descends  from  the 
upper  ranks. — The  prosperity  of  the  family  depend* 
upon  the  marriage  state,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
upon  that  of  the  family,  and  upon  the  society  turn* 
the  good  of  the  state. — Ver.  6.  It  is  a  great  grac« 
when  God  guards  any  one  from  sinmng,  either  agninsi 
their  fellows  or  against  God. — Thou  knowestnothow 
often  God  has  kept  thee  and  me  (Ps.  cv.  14,  16  • 
Zach.  ii.  8). — Schwenke:  The  Scriptures  do  not  de- 
scribe a  saint  in  Abraham,  but  a  man,  who,  although 
so  good,  is  yet  a  sinner  like  ourselves,  but  who  through 
faith  was  justified  before  God,  and  what  he  did  as  he 
went  from  step  to  step  in  the  narrow  path  of  faith 
stands  recorded,  that  we  with  him  might  enter  the 
school  of  faith. 

Second  Sedioti. — Abraham's  confusion  and  shame, 
and  Abimelech's  atonement. — (Vers.  8-16).  The 
castigatory  speech  of  the  heathen  to  the  father  of 
the  faithful. — Ver.  1 1 .  The  judgment  of  faith  con- 
cerning the  world  ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice. — The 
danger  of  life  in  Abraham's  pilgrimage  an  apology 
for  his  swerving  to  his  own  way. — Ver.  8.  The  zeal 
of"  Abimelech  in  the  removing  and  expiating  of  his 
fault. — His  noble  and  pious  integrity  :  1.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  his  fear  of  God ;  2.  of  his  injured  moral 
feeling  ;  3.  his  readiness  to  make  his  error  good. — 
Ver.  9.  Abimelech  knew  that  his  royal  sins  fell  upon 
his  household  and  kingdom,  as  a  burden  and  as  guilt. 

Starke  :  ver.  9.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  this  heathen 
king,  who,  however,  was  not  without  some  fear  and 
knowledge  of  God,  that  he  held  a  breach  of  the  mar- 
riage law  to  be  so  great  a  sin  that  the  wliole  land 
could  be  punislied. — Ver.  10.  Osia.vdkr:  It  is  well 
with  a  pious  ruler  and  a  pious  father  of  the  liousehold, 
since  they  warn  and  keep  their  own  in  tlie  fear  of 
God.  —  The  praise  of  mildness  and  gentleness. — 
Luther:  The  saints  were  gently  punished  and  for 
their  good. — Bibl.  Tilb.  Vi-r.  9.  We  should  amend 
our  past  faults  without  delay. — Schroder:  (Luther) 
He  who  was  before  a  king  (Abimelech)  is  now  a 
bishop  who  spreads  among  his  subjects  the  t\-ar  and 
knowledge  of  God,  so  that  they  also  should  learn  to 
fear  God  and  honor  his  word.  Here  indeed  the 
Sodomites,  and  those  who  dwelt  in  Gerar,  are  held 
in  broad  contrast. — Ver.  12.  (Musculus:  Concerning 
Sarah  as  the  sister  of  Abraham  :  recognize  here  the 
type  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the 
sister  and  the  bride  of  Christ;  sister  through  God 
the  Father,  liride  through  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation, and  the  truth  of  his  espousal,  etc.)— Ver.  15. 
While  the  Egyptian  invites  Abraham  in  a  complimenr- 
ary  way  out  of  his  land,  the  Pliilistine  says,  Behold 
my  land  is  before  thee. — (Calvi.v):  This  distinction  i« 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  severely  punished  Pharoah 
experienced  only  fear,  so  that  the  presence  of  Abra- 
ham was  intolerable.  Abimelech,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  with  the  terror,  at  the  same  time  comtbrted. — 
Passavant:  Ver.  11.  Christian.s' excuses  are  often 
times  worse  than  their  faults. — But  Abraham  is  li.e 
father  of  the  faithful ;  God  sees  in  him  Isaac,  the  ?on 
of  promise,  conceived,  bom,  reared  in  faith,  etc.  ;  he 
sees  in  him  Jacob  his  servant,  etc.,  Moses,  Aaion, 
Joshua,  but  al)0ve  all  that  one  of  the  seed  of  Daviil, 
Gal.  iiu  16. — The  forefather  bore  already  in  ImnseU. 
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til  at  seed  of  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God  from  which 
should  bloom  the  new  hosts  of  saints  and  righteous 
of  the  old  and  new  covenant,  as  the  dew  drops  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning  (Ps.  ex.). — Schwenke: 
Thus  the  Lord  knows  how  to  make  good  what  has 
been  compUcuted,  and  indange.'cd  through  human 
prudence. 

Third  Section.  —  A.^raoam's  intercession,  the 
healing  of  Abimclech  and  his  household.  (Vers.  17, 
18).  Abraham  believes  still  in  the  efficacy  of  inter- 
cession, although  Sodom  was  destroyed  notwith- 
standing his  intercessory  prayer, — The  connection 
of  intercession,  with  the  receptivity  of  those  to  whom 
it  relates. — Abrah;im  as  an  intercessor  for  Sodom  and 
for  Gerar. — The  healing  of  Abinielech  an  illustration 
of  salvation,  and  leading  to  it. — Starke  :  A  beautiful 
exchange  between  the  worldly  and  spiritual  state. 


That  bestows  gold  and  possessions,  this  recompenset 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  prayer. — Osiander 
If  God  punishes  this  king  with  such  serious  eameSk 
ness  and  severity,  who  ignorantly  had  taken  anoth^ 
man's  wife,  how  will  they  escape  who  knowingly  and 
deliberately  defame  and  dishonor  other  men's  wivep 
and  daughters? — Schroder:  (Calvin.)  Abrah:ii7« 
arms  and  disarms  the  hand  of  God  at  the  same  time 
— (Roos):  Thus  God  does  not  forsake  his  own  in 
their  need,  although  there  are  not  wanting  faults  on 
their  side. — (Val.  Hebbergfr  :  We  know  how  to 
make  what  is  good  evil,  since  we  are  masters  there, 
but  how  to  make  good  ag;iin  what  is  evil,  that  is  the 
work  of  God.) — Because  Abraham  and  Sarah  should 
laugh,  they  must  first  weep  sound  repentance.  Th« 
martyr-week  ever  precedes  the  Easter-week  with 
Christians. 


NINTH    SECTION. 

TV  birth  of  Isaac.     IshmaePs  expitUion.     The  Covenant  of  peace  with  Ahhnelech  at  Beer-tiuba, 
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1  And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  and  the  Lord  did  unto  Sarah  as  he 

2  had  spoken.     For  Sarah  conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set 

3  time  of  which  God  [Eiohim]  had  spoken  to  him.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  born  nnto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac  [Jitzhak;  ho  or  one  will  langh], 

4  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac,  being  eight  days  old  [at  the  eighth  day],  as  God 

5  [Eiohim]  had  commanded  him.  And  Abraham  was  an  himdred  years  old  when  his  son 
Isaac  was  born  unto  him. 

And  Sarah  said,  God  [Eiohim]  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me.  And  she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have 
given  children  suck?  for  I  have  borne  him  a  son  in  his  old  age.  And  the  cliild  grew 
and  was  weaned  :  and  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned. 

A.nd  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hr-gar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham, 
mocking.     Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son . 

1 1  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  ray  son,  even  with  Isaac.  And 
the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight,  because  of  his  son. 

12  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it  not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  of  the 
lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman ;  in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken 

13  unto  her  voice;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  [thy descendants]  be  called.'     And  also  of  the 
U  son  of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.     And  Abraham 

rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto 
Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  [took  with  her]  the  child,  and  sent  her  away :  and 
she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba  [seven  wells;  well  of  the  oath]. 

15  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs! 

16  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  o£^  as  it  Tvere  a  bow- 
shot    [distant]  :  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.     And  she  sat  over 

17  against  him,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God  [Eiohim]  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad;  and  the  angel  of  God'  [Eiohim]  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unKi 
her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  fear  not ;  for  God  [Eiohim]  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the 

18  lad  where  he  is.     Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand;  for  I  will  make 

19  hira  a  great  nation.     And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  sbe  saw  a  well  of  water;  and  she 

20  went,  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink.     And  God  was  with  the 

21  lad;   and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  [mighty]  archer.    And 
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he   dwelt  in   the   wilderness   of  Paran    [Oesenius :  prob.  a  region  abounding  in  cavernfll  :    and   hif 

mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  And  it  carae  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Abimelech  and  Phichol  [mouth  of  all;  Le.,  com^ 
mnnding  all]  the  cliief  captain  of  his  host  [general]   spake  unto  Abraham,  saying,   God 

23  [Elohim]  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest :  Now  therefore  swear  unto  me  here  by  God 

Elohimj  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  [injure  deceitfully]  with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor 
with  ray  son's  son :  hut  [rather]  according  to  the  kindness  [truth]  that  I  have  done  unti 

24  thee,  thou  shalt  do  unto  me,  and  to  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned.    And  Abraham 

25  said,  I  will  swear.  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  [brought  a  charge  against  him]  b&- 
cause  [in  the  case]  of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech 's  servants  had  violently  taken 

26  away.     And  Abimelech  said,  I  wot  not    [have  not  known]  who  hath  done  this  thing ; 

27  neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  neither  yet  heard  I  of  it  but  to-day.  And  Abraham  took 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant 

28  29  And  Abraham  set  [still]  seven  ewe-lambs  of  the  flock  by  themselves.  And  Abime 
lech  said  unto  Abraham,  What  mean  these  seven  ewe-lambs,  which  thou  hast  set  by 

30  themselves  ?     And  he  said,  For  these  seven  ewe-lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand, 

31  that  they  may  be  a  witness  unto  me  that  I  have   digged  this  well.     Wherefore  he 

32  called  that  place  Beer-sheba ;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them.  Thus  they  made 
a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba :  then  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  hia 
host,  and  they  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

33  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  [Tamarisk,  tree]  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 

34  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.  And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  Philistines' 
land  many  days. 


[>  Ver.  12.— In  Isaac  shall  seed  be  called  to  thee.— A.  Q.] 
I*  Ver.  17.— Not  nin""  TiXba ,  as  in  ch  xvi.  7.— A.  Q.] 


GENERAL  FRELIMINABy  REMARKS. 

1.  Delitzsch  holds  ("  not  led  astray  by  ch.  xxi.  1 ") 
that  ch.  xxi.  1-21,  forms  the  fourth  Elohistic 
part  of  the  third  section  of  the  life  of  Abraham. 
The  first  part  (vers.  1-8,  of  ch.  xxi.)  goes  back  to  ch. 
xvii.,  unfolds  itself  with  a  clear  reference  to  it,  and 
forms  one  whole  with  it.  The  second  verse  here  refers 
toch.  xvii.  21.  According  to  Knobel  on  the  contrary, 
only  ch.  xxi.  2-5,  belong  to  the  original  writing  ;  the 
rest  consists  of  Jehovistic  enlargements,  out  of  records 
which,  at  the  mast,  may  possibly  be  Elohistic.  Since 
Delitzsch  describes  ch.  xx.  also  as  Elohistic,  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  assume  different  Elohistic  sources. 
But  out  of  this  assumption  the  whole  arbitrary 
and  artificial  hypothesis  may  be  developed.  There 
must  certainly  be  some  internal  reason  for  the  change 
of  the  names  in  the  first  and  second  verses.  That 
the  name  Elohim  should  be  used  in  the  history  of 
the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  and  of  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  with  Abimelech  requires  no  explanation : 
Abimelech  does  not  know  Jehovah  ;  Ishmael  walks 
under  the  general  providence  of  God.  The  reason 
ilea  in  the  fact  that  in  ver.  2  there  is  a  reference 
to  ch.  xvii.  21,  while  ver.  1  refers  to  ch.  xviii. 
14.  So  likewise  it  is  with  the  circumcision  of  Isaac, 
which  Elohim  commanded  (ver.  4);  it  embraces 
In  Isaac  both  Esau  and  Jacob.  Sarah  also  (ver.  6), 
refers  the  name  of  Isaac  to  the  arrangement  of 
Elohifn ;  since  every  one  in  the  world  (existing  under 
El^^him),  would  recognize  Isaac  as  a  miraculously 
H.Tsn  child — awakening  laughter  and  joy.* 

♦  ["  The  birth  of  Isaac  is  the  first  result  of  the  covenant, 
fcnd  the  first  stop  toward  its  goal.  As  it  is  the  germ  of  the 
^^ture  developmcni,  and  looks  to  the  greater  than  Isaac — the 
New  Testament  Son  of  Promise— so  it  is  the  practical  and 
person.il  pledge  on  God's  part,  that  the  salvation  of  the  world 
tlinll  be  accomplished."  Jacobus. — A.  G.] 


2.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  should  refer  ver. 
8  to  what  precedes,  or  what  follows.  Delitzsch  fa- 
vors the  first  connection,  Knobel  and  Keil  the  last. 
They  suppose  that  the  feast  at  the  weimiag  of  Isaac 
gave  occasion  for  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael.  But 
this  is  not  certain,  and  were  it  even  certain,  ver.  8 
could,  notwithstanding,  belong  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Isaac. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  haac^s  birth,  circumcision,  and  the  feait  at  hit 
■weaning, — (Vers.  1-8). — And  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
visited  ["The  Sept.  has  ^ireaK^aTo,  a  word 
adopted  by  St.  Luke  in  two  places  in  the  song  of 
Zacharias  (Luke  i.  68-78),  who  thus  intimates  the 
connection  between  the  birth  of  I.'^aac  and  the  birth 
of  the  promised  seed."  WonnswoRTii  p.  93.  He 
refers  also  to  the  connection  of  the  song  of  the  bles 
sed  virgin  with  these  exultant  and  thankful  words  of 
Sarah.  See  also  Gen.  xvii.  17-19  ;  Luke  ii,  21 ;  John 
viii.  66 ;  and  Luke  i.  44-47. — A.  G.]  Sarah. — ipl 
to  come  to,  to  visit,  to  visit  with  the  purpose  of  aiding, 
of  saving,  or  with  the  design  to  punish,  marking  the 
great  transitions  in  the  providence  of  God  ;  an  idea 
running  throughout  the  Scriptures  (ch.  1.  24  ;  Ex.  iii. 
16),  to  express  which,  according  to  Knobel,  the 
Elohist  uses  ~3T  (ch.  viii.  1  ;  xix.  29 ;  xxx.  20) ; 
where,  however,  in  the  two  first  case.«,  the  ideas  aro 
widely  different.  The  pregnancy  of  Sarah  is  traced 
back  to  Jehovah,  since  the  conception  of  Isaac  m  a 
fruit  of  faith,  i.  e.,  of  that  connection  of  the  sexes, 
on  the  pan  of  both  parents,  animated  and  ainctified 
through  faith. — As  he  had  said  (ch.  xviii.  14). — A« 
Qod  had  said  to  him  (ch.  xvii.  21). — [These  ex- 
pressions   have    an   exegctical  value,   not   only   at 
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•howiug  the  divine  futhfulness,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plan,  but  aa  showing  also  how  the 
different  parts  of  this  book  are  inwoven  together, 
and  thus  prove  its  unity. — A.  G.] — Aa  God  bad 
commanded  him  (ch.  xviL  12). — It  is  assumed, 
according  to  the  announcements  previously  made, 
that  the  son  should  here  receive  the  name  Isaac, 
(lod  had  given  him  this  name  already,  before  his 
birth  (ch.  xvii.  19  ;  comp.  xix.  11).  The  special  cause 
of  this  name  lies  in  the  laughing  of  Abraham  (ch. 
xvii.)  whose  darker  echo  is  heard  in  the  laugh  of 
Sarah  (ch.  xviiL),  and  the  laughter  of  the  people  at 
*bis  singular  birth,  of  which  Sarah  speaks  further 
acre.  The  one  thread  running  through  all  these 
various  laughs  is  the  apparently  incredible  nature 
of  the  event.  Knobel,  therefore,  holds,  without  suf- 
ficient ground,  that  these  are  "  different  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  name." — An  hundred 
years  old  (see  ch.  xvii.  24). — And  Sarah  said, 
God  hath  made  me  to  laugh. — Delitzsch  .'signal- 
izes the  poetical  form  of  the  two  sentences  of  Sarah. 
*'  They  are  joyful  cries,  the  first  a  distich,  the  second 
in  three  lines.  Hence  also  the  term  b2"2  instead  of 
13^.  Sarah,  without  doubt,  goes  back  to  the  divine 
giving  of  the  name,  which  the  laughing  of  Abraham 
had  occasioned.  But  then  also,  she  glances  at  her 
own  laughing,  which  is  now  followed  by  another  and 
better  laugh,  even  the  joyful  cry  of  a  thankful  faith. 
That  laugh  arose  from  her  unbeUef,  this  Jehovah  has 
givcL  to  her  as  the  fruit  of  her  faith.  But  she  must 
explain  still  further,  and  that  not  without  a  certain 
feeling  of  shame."  (Delitzsch,  comp.  ch.  xviii.  12.) 
— All  that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.— ["'^  with 
the  perfect  has  the  sense  of  the  conjunctive.  Keil, 
p.  172. — A.  G.] — i.  e.,  with  astonisliment  at  the  mi- 
raculously given  child. — A  great  feast. — Starke: 
"Tlie  Uebrews,  and  other  eastern  nations,  named 
their  feasts  from  the  drinks  (nnrr),  as  if  more 
n^ard  was  paid  to  the  drinks  than  to  the  food." 
But  as  the  joy  over  Isnac,  in  respect  to  the  promise 
given  in  him,  was  directed  more  to  the  spiritual  than 
the  bodily,  so  also  without  doubt  this  fciist  was 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  same  thing. — And 
the  child  grew. — Knobel  and  Keil  refer  the  eighth 
verse  to  the  following  section.  "  Ishmael,"  Keil 
remarks,  ''  mocked  at  the  feast  held  at  the  weaning 
of  Isaac."  *  Knobel  :  he  had  made  sport.  But  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  Ishmael  had  thus  made  sport 
Dr  mocked  on  one  occasion  only,  "  The  weaning  of 
the  child  was  often  delayed,  sometimes  after  three 
(2  MaccviL  27;  Musoo  Park's  "  Travels,"  p.  237),  and 
even  after  four  years,  (Russel  :  "Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,"  I.  p.  427).  ["  The  weaning  from  the  mother's 
breast  was  the  first  step  to  the  indepemlent  existence 
of  the  child"  (Baunigarten),  and  hence  gave  occiisioc 
for  the  profane  wit  and  mocking  ol  Ishmael,  in  »  hich 
there  was,  as  Keil  remarks,  tmiieliel,  envy,  and 
pride. — A.  G.]  It  was  observe<i  by  Abraham,  as 
also  to  day  in  the  lands  of  the  east,  a*  a  family  feast. 
Schroder  :  **  The  Koran  fixes  twc  vesrs,  at  least, 
as  the  period  of  nursing  children.' 

2.  Tfie  ezpitUion  of  Jshmacl  (vers,  tf-21). — And 
Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar. — It  is  not  said  that 
this  happened  at  the  feast  upon  the  weaning  of  Isaaa 
The  different  explanations  of  pn3T2  .  The  first  ei- 
planatiou  :  The  word  describes  one  making  sport,  as 

♦  'Kurtz  s.^ys  that  Ishmael  laughed  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  ^^romises  and  corresponding  hopes  centring  in 
laaac,  <u>d  the  weak  nun  ling,  p.  201.-  A  O.J 


ch.  xix.  14 ;  Ishmael  appears  as  a  plavful  lad,  leap 
ing  and  dancing  around,  who  thus  excited  the  envj 
of  Sarah.     Thus  Knobel,  after  Aben  Ezra,  Ilgen 
Gesenius,  Tuch.     The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  mtro 
duce  so  much  into  the  text :  "plai/inff  vith  haac* 
Since  Ishmael  was  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  now  about  sixteen  to  seventeen,  Sarah 
must   certainly  have  seen  him  playing  with   Isaa* 
much  earlier,  with  jealousy,  if  his  plaj-fulness  gener 
ally  could  indeed  have  excited  her  jealousy.     But  if 
Ishmael,  at  the  feast-day  of  Isa;ic,  was  extravagantly 
joyful,  he  thus  gave  an  assurance  of  his  good-wil] 
towards  her  son,  the  heir  of  the  house.     Hence  the 
second  explanation  :  The  word  describes  the  act  of 
scoflSng,  mockery.     Keil  and  others,  aft-^r  Kimchi, 
Vatabl,  Piscat,  Grot,  against  which  Knobel  objects 
that  the  word  in  question  was  never  used  of  mock- 
ing.    "  Still  less,"  he  adds,  "  are  we  to  think  of  r 
persecution   of   Isaac  (Gal.  iv.  29  ;  Rasenm. ;  Del.) 
or  of  a  controversy  about  the  inheritance  (the  olc 
Jewish  interpret.),  or  of  an  idolatrous  service  (Jona- 
than, Jarchi)."     Delitzsch  explains  :  "  Ishmael,  at 
the  feast  of  the  weaning  of  the  child,  made  sport  of 
the  son  of  his  father  instead  of  sharing  the  joy  of 
the  household."     But  the  text  certainly  says  only 
that  Sarah  made  the  observation  that  he  was  a  jest- 
ing, mocking  youth.     But  since  the  " 'j^''?  follows  sc 
directly  upon  pns^  ,  so  we  may  certainly  conjecture 
that  the  word  is  here  used  to  denote  that  he  mim- 
icked Isaac,  jeered  at  him,  or  he  ridiculed  Isaac. 
[He  does  not  laugh,  but  makes  himself  sportive, 
derides.     This  Utile  feeble  Isaac  a  father  of  nations ! 
Hexgstenbkrg  :  Beitrage,  ii.  p.  276.     Kurtz   urges 
well  in  favor  of  the  stronger  meaning  of  the  word^ 
the  force  of  the  Pihel  and  the  fact  that  the  conduct 
of  Ishmael  so  described  was  made  the  reason  by 
Sarah  for  her  demand  that  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
should  be  driven  out,  p.  202.— A.  G.]     Leaving  this 
out  of  view,  the  observation  of  Sarah  was  certaiidy 
the  observation  of  a  development  of  character.    Ish- 
mael developed  a  characteristic  trait  of  jealousy,  and 
such  persons  pass  easily,  even  without  any  inclina- 
tion, to  mockery.     It  is  probable  that  this  reviling 
conduct  appeared  in  some  striking  way  at  the  feast 
of  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  although  this  cannot  be  in- 
ferred with  certainty  from  the  text     "  The  Rabbins 
feign  here  a  controversy  between  the  children,  about 
the  descent  of  Isaac  from  Abimelech,  about  the  inher- 
itance, and  the  Uke."  Schroder.  Sarah  does  not  regard 
him  directly  as  a  pretender,  claiming  t!ie  rights  of 
primogeniture,  but  as  one  unworthy  tJ  be  heir  with 
her  son.     Even  later,  the  moral  earnestness  and  the 
sense  and  love  of  truth  in  the  heir  of  the  promise, 
are  wanting  in  the  talking  and  fiction-loving  Arab. 
But  tradition  has  added  to  this  feature,  his  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  tims  has  formed  the  explana- 
tion, that  he  persecuted  Isiiac  with  his  jests  and 
scoffs,  a  tradition  which  Paul  could  us,e  in  his  aUe- 
gorical  explanation.     [The   apostle   does  far  more 
than  merely  use  a  Jewish  tradition.     He  appears  to 
allude  to  the  use  made  of  this  history  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (ch.  liv.),  and  in  his  explanation  of  the  all» 
gory  states  that  the   conduct  of  Ishmael   towards 
Isaac  was  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  the  self-righteous 
Jews  towards  those  who  were  trusting  in  t'hrist  alone 
for   righteousness,    or  who    were    believers.     Thii 
mocking,  therefore,  was  the  pers*'Cution  of  him  who 
was  bom  »caTo  aipKa  against  him  who  was  bom  Kark 
■rrtvn^     In  this  view,  the  word  can  only  mean  th« 
UB  relieving,  envious  sport  and  derision  of  this  youth, 
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proud  of  his  more  fleshly  preeminence,  as  Keil  and 
Heiigstenberg   hold.     He   was   thus,   obviously,   in 
heart  si-parateJ  from  the  household  of  faith. — A  G.] 
The  passages,  however,  wiiich  Delitzsch  quotes  (ch. 
xxxix.  14  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  82)  for  the  meaning  of 
pns ,  to  scoflF,  must  not  be  overlooked.     In  her  es- 
timate of  character,  Sarah  was  far  superior  to  Abra- 
ham, as  Rebekah  was  also  superior  to  Isaac  in  judg- 
ment in  reference  to  her  two  sons. — Cast  out  *  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son. — Knohcl  thinks  that 
according  to  ch.  xxv.  6  the  Elohist  has  not  admitted 
into  the  record  any  such  expulsion.     The  unmerciful 
severity  towards  his  own  son  and  his  mother,  does 
not  agree  well  with  the  character  of  Abraham,  and 
it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  we  are  deaUng  here 
with  a  literal  fact.     But  this  is  a  mere  human  arbi- 
trariness, in  which  the  lofty,  pure  motive,  remains 
unappreciated.     [There  is  underlying  all  these  ob- 
jections of  Knobcl  and  others  who  sympathize  with 
him,  a  false  hermencutical  principle,   viz.,  that   we 
must  interpret  and  explain  the  word  by  what  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  moral  state  and  feelings 
of  these  historical  personages. — A.  G]     The  word 
of  Sarah  was  displeasing  to  Abraham  also.     It  is 
not  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  but  God  as  Elohim,  who 
confirms  the  judgment  of  Sarah.     For  the  exclusion 
of  Ishmael  was  requisite  not  only  to  the  prosperity 
of  Isaac  and  the  line  of  the  promise,  but  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Islimael  himself. — For  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called  (see  ch.  xvii.  19). — There  are  three 
explanations  of  these  words:  1.  After  Isaac  shall  tliy 
seed  be  named  (Hofmann).     But  Delitzsch  reminds 
us  that  the  people  of  the  promise  are  only  once  called 
Isaac  (Amos  vii.  9).     2.  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called  into  existence  (Drechsler) ;  better,  3.  In  Isaac 
shall  the  people  which  is,  and  is  called  (Is.  xlu  8) 
the  peculiar  seed  of  Abraham,  have  its  point  of  de- 
parture (Bleek,  Delitzsch). — And  also  of  the  son 
of  the  ijondwoman  (comp.  ch.  xvii.  20;  xvi.  12). 
— And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning. 
—  He  did  not  yield  to  the  will  of  Sarah,  but  indeed 
to  the  command  of  God  which,  as  it  seems,  came  to 
him  in  a  revelation  by  night.     This  decided,  perfect, 
prompt   cheerfulness,  proves  that  he  would,  at  the 
command  of  God,  sacrifice  Isaac  also  (ch.  xxii.  3). — 
And  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water.— The 
narrative  passes  over  the  provision  of  Hagar  with 
the  simple  requisites  for  her  journey  ;  with  the  bread 
It   may  be  thought  (ch.  xxv.  6)  that  there  was  in- 
cluded a  provision  with  money  for  a  longer  time. 
He  had  doubtless  made  known  to  his  household  the 
revelation  of  the  night,  so  that  Sarah  might  not  be 
elated   nor   Ilagar  depressed. — And  the   child. — 
[He  was  now  about  sixteen  or  seventeen — a  youth. 
"Boys  were  often  married  at  this  age."     Ishmael 
was  soon  after  married.    This  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  our  estimate  of  the  command  given  to  Abraham. 
— A.  G.]     According  to  the  Septuagint,  Tuch,  and 
others,  the  author  places  the  burden  upon  the  boy 
also  ;  [The  i  conjunctive  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
■'?!•"]  f^^l"  should  be  connected  with  the  principal 
verb  r.1^1-     Keil,  p.  172.— A.  G.]  but  this  does  not 
follow  from  the  text     Knobel  correctly  recalls  to 
ticw  that  Ishmael  was  at  this  time  at  least  sixteen 
tears  Old.     Delitzsch,  on  the  contrary,  understands 
the  passage  in  the  first  instance  thus:   Abraham 


placed  Isaac  [Ishmael  ?— A.  G.]  al^o  upon  the  bad 
of  Hagar  ;  and  speaks  of  inconsisteicies  and  contra- 
dictions in  the  context ;  but  then,  he  himself  destroyi 
this  interpretation  in  a  casual    side  remark.     Th« 
Vulg.ite  also  here  corrects  the  Septuagint. — She  de- 
parted and  wandered.— In  the  first  case  she  found 
the  way  easily,  for  her  flight  was  voluntary,  but  iu 
this  case  she  is  quickly  lost,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
extreme  agitation  of  her  mind  on  account  of  iujr 
sudden   dismissal.     Luther    has    admirably    shown 
these  inward  causes  for  her  wandering. — Inthe  wU. 
demess  of  Beersheba — Southerly  from  Beersheba 
(see  ver.  33),  bordering  upon  *he  desert  El  Tih.— 
And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle.— This 
w.is  the  special  necessary  of  life  for  those  pa-ssing 
through  the  desert.     The  boy  began  to  faint  from 
thirst. — And  she  cast  the  child. — The  words  here 
have  certainly  the  appearance  as  if  spoken  of  a  little 
child.     But  a  wearied  boy  of  sixteen  years,  unac- 
quainted with  the  straits  of  the  desert,  would  natu 
rally  be  to  the  anxious  mother  Uke  a  little  child. 
The  expression,  she  cast  him,  is  an  expression  that, 
with  a  feeling  of  despair,  or  of  renunciation,  she 
suddenly  laid  down  the  wearied  one,  whom  .^he  had 
supported  and  drawn  along  with  her,  as  if  she  had 
prayed  that  he  might  die,  and  then  hastened  away 
with  the  feeling  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  child. 
A  whole  group  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  a  mother's 
love  appear  here;  she  lays  her  child  under  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  a  bush;  she  hastens  away;  she 
seats  herself  over  against  him  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow.shot,  because  she  will  not  see  him  die,  and  yet 
cannot  leave  him,  and  there  weeps  aloud.     Thus  also 
Ishmael  must  be  offered  up,  as  Isaac  was  somewhat 
later.     But  through   this   necessity   he   was  conse- 
crated, with  his  luture  race,  to  be  the  s(m  and  king 
of  the  desert.     And  now  Hagar  must  discover  the 
oasis,  which  is  also  a  condition  of  life  (or  the  soiw 
of  the  desert. — As  it  were  a  bowshot. — Just  ag 
the  stone's    throw   in  Luke  xxi.   41.— And    God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad.— The  weeping  of  thf 
mother  and  the  child  forms  one  voice,  which  tho 
narrative  assumes.     It  is  a  groundless  particularism 
when  it  is  said  Ishmael  was  heard  because  he  wa£ 
the  son  of  Abraham. — And  the  Angel  of  God.*— 
As  Jehovah  himself  is   Elohim  for  Ishmael,  so  thf 
Angel  of   the  Lord  (Jehovah)  also  is  for  him  the 
Angel  of  God.     There  is  no  word  heie  of  a  peculini 
angelic  appearance,  foi'  Hagar  only  hears  the  call  of 
the  Angel  frcnn  heaven.     But  tiie  call  of  the  Ang'j 
was  then  completed  by  the  work  of  God  when  h? 
opened  her  eyes.     Since  she  suffers  on  account  of 
the  p.ople  of  revelation,  the  angel  of  revelation  here 
also,  as  in  her  flight,  ch.  xvi.,  jjrotects  and  resciee 
her.— What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?    Fear  not  - 
Her  heart  grows  firm  and  strong  ngain  under  the 
revelation  from  above. — And  hold  him  in  t'.Jn« 
hand — Jerome  infers  admiiably  from  this  cxpres 
sion  as  to  the  sense  of  the  former  passage,  "  from 
which  it  is  manifest  that  he  who  is  held  could  not 
have  been  a  burden  upon  his  mother,  but  he'  com- 
panion."—-For  I  will  make  him  a  groat  nation. 
— A  repetition  of  the  earlier  promise  in  ( b  xvi.     He 
therefore  cannot  die. — I  wiU  make  ;Jai. — It  is 
only  the  Angel  of  Elohim,  who  is  EIohV.i,  who  can 
thus  speak. — ^And  she  saw  a  weU  of  water. — A 


*  iSush  suggests  that  it  is  some  legal  divorce  which  is 
Intended.  The  Ileb.  word  has  that  meaning,  see  Lev.  xxi. 
f,  14;  xxii  13 ;  Is.  IviL  20.— A.  O.] 


♦  [The  angel  of  Elohim,  not  Jehovah,  bf  janse  Ishmael 
since  the  divinely  ordained  removal  from  tht  liouae  of  Abra^ 
ham,  passes  from  under  the  protection  of  the  covenant  Ood 
to  that  of  the  leading  and  providence  of  God,  the  rxi'er  of  al 
nations.    Keil,  p.  173.— A.  G.] 
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ETisg  foantim,  not  merely  a  cistern.  The  cisterns 
were  covered,  and  only  discoverable  by  ragns  which 
were  known  only  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  secret.  Some  have  conjectured  that  Hagar  now 
discovered  these  marks  of  a  cistern.  Bat  it  is  a 
well  in  the  peculiar  sense  which  is  here  spoken  of. — 
And  gave  the  lad  drink. — Ishmael  is  saved,  and 
now  grows  up  as  the  consecrated  son  of  the  desert. 
—And  became  an  archer. — The  bow  was  the 
meaas  of  his  livelihood  in  the  desert  "  Some  of  the 
lahmaelitish  tribes,  e.  g.,  the  Kedarenes  and  Itureans 
(ch.  XIV.  13-15),  distinguish  themselves  through  this 
weapon."  KnobeL  For  the  twofold  signification 
nsh,  see  Delitzsch.  p.  410.* — And  he  diitrelt  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran. — Ishmael  is  already  in 
the  way  from  Palestine  to  Arabia.  The  wilderness 
of  Paran  is  the  present  great  desert  El  Tih.  It  runs 
from  the  soathem  border  of  Palestine,  especially 
from  the  desert  of  Beersheba,  beginning  with  the 
desert  of  Sin,  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  south- 
easterly down  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  where  it  b  limited  by  the  mountains  of 
Paran  [Robinson  and  Coleman  think  it  embraces  the 
whole  great  desert,  and  this  supposition  best  meets 
the  various  notices  of  this  desert  in  the  Scriptures. — 
A.  G.]  (See  the  article  in  the  "Bible  Dictionary  for 
Christian  People.") — ^A  wife  cot  of  the  land  of 
Egypt- — Hagar  takes  a  wife  for  her  son  from  her 
own  home.  Thus  the  heathen  element  at  once  re- 
cdves  additional  strength.  The  Ishmaelite  Arabs 
are  thus,  as  to  their  natural  origin,  sprung  from  a 
twofold  mingling  of  Hebrew  and  Egj-ptian  blood ;  of 
an  ideal  and  contented  disposition,  inwoven  with  a 
recluse,  dream-like,  and  gloomy  view  of  the  world. 

3.  7%«  covenant  bebteen  Abraham  and  Abimdech 
(vers.  22-34). — And  Abimelech  spake  tmto  Abra- 
hanu — ^Abimelech,  i.  e.,  father  of  the  king,  or  father- 
king,  the  king  my  father,  the  title  of  the  kings  at 
Gei-ar;  Phichol,  L  e.,  the  mouth  of  all,  probably 
also  a  title  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  kings  at 
Gerar.  The  proposition  of  Abimelech  to  Abraham 
to  make  a  covenant  with  him  rests  upon  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  blessing  which  Abraham  had  in  conmmn- 
ion  with  God,  and  upon  a  strong  presentiment  that 
in  the  future  he  would  be  a  dangerous  po»er  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  It  is  to  this  man's  praise 
that  be  does  not  seek  in  a  criminal  way  to  free  him- 
self from  his  anxiety,  as  Pharaoh  in  his  hostility  to 
the  IsraeUtes  in  Egypt,  or  as  Saul  in  his  hostility  lo 
David,  but  in  the  direct,  frank,  honest  way  of  a  cove- 
nant. Abimelech  has  indeed  no  presentiment  how 
far  the  hopes  of  Abraham  for  the  future  go  beyond 
his  anxieties.  The  willingness,  however,  of  Abra- 
ham to  enter  into  the  covoumt,  is  a  proof  that  he 
hud  no  hopes  for  the  personal  possesaon  of  Canaan. 
As  a  pmdent  prince,  Abimelech  meets  him  iu  the 
company  of  his  chief  captain,  who  miglit  make  an 
impression  of  his  power  upon  Abraham,  although  he 
addresses  his  appeal  chiefly  to  his  generosity  and 
gratitude.  He  appeals  to  the  faithfulness  which  he 
had  sliown  him,  and  dedres  only  that  he  should  not 
be  injured  by  Abraham  either  in  his  person  or  in  his 
descendants.  But  Abraham  distir.guishes  clearly 
between  political  and  private  tights,  and  now  it  is  for 
him  to  a'lministCT  rebuke3.f — ^And  he  reproved 

*  [Banmgarten  renders  a  hero  an  archer  ;  and  refen  tot 
ftn  analogy  to  the  phrase  n55r^  ~~>  !  ,  p.  223.— A.  G.] 

t  [Marshy  renders  Kin  and 'Kith  to  rspnaoit  the  He- 
Hrw  *^3:  "i-":,  p.  334-— A.  G.l 


Abimelech  becatue  of  a  well  of  water  (see  ch 
xiiL  7 ;  xivL  15 ;  the  great  value  of  wells  in  Canaan), 
— But  the  ingenuous  prince  in  part  throws  back  tht 
reproach  upon  him  :  Abraham  had  not  spoken  of  th« 
matter  until  to-day,  and  he  had  known  nothing  of  it 
He  is  ready,  therefore,  to  make  restitution,  and  now 
follows   the  making  of  the  covenant. — Sheep  and 
oxen.— The  usual  covenant  presents  (Is.  xxx.  6; 
iixix.  1  ;  1  Kings  iv.  19). — Seven  ewe  lambs  oL 
the  flock. — Although  the  well  belonged  to  him,  he 
secures  again  in  the  most  solemn  way  its  possession, 
through  the  execution  of  the  covenant,  since  a  gift 
which  one  of  the  contracting  parties   receives  from 
the  other  binds  him  more  strictly  to  its  stipulationa 
(EwAU):  "  Antiquities,"  p.  18). — ^Beersheba. — It  is 
a  question,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  name  is  to  be 
explained,  and  then,  what  relation  this  well,  in  its 
derivation,  sustains  to  the  wells  of  Beersheba  (ch. 
xxvL  32).     Knobel  asserts  that  the  author  explains 
Btersheba  throtigh  oath  of  the  wells,  since  he  takes 
?3C  for  n?«S ,  oath ;  but  literally  the  word  cai 
only  signify  seven  wells.     Keil,  on  the  other  hand, 
tmerM  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  this  :  that  the 
weOs  take  their  name  from  the  seven  lambs  with 
whose  gift  Abraham  sealed  his  possession.     When 
we  recollect  that  in  the  name  of  Isaac  differently 
related  titles  were  united,  we  shall  not  press  the  an- 
tithesis between  the  seven  wells  and  the  wells  of  the 
oath.     The  form  designates  it  as  the  seven  wells,  but 
the  seven  really  marks  it  as  the  well  of  the  oath. 
•■  "S^: ,  they   sware,   literally   they    confirmed    by 
seven,  not  because  three,  the  number  of  the  deity, 
is  united  in  the  oath  with  four,  the  ntunber  of  the 
world  (Leopold  Schmidt,  and  this  expa-ition  is  un- 
deniably suggestive),  but  on  accoimt  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  number  seven,  which  has  its  grotmd  and 
origin  in  the  number  seven  of  the  creation  (which, 
however,  may  be  divided   into  the  three  and   the 
foor)  ;  they  chose  seven  things  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  oath,  as  Herodotus,  among  others,  testifies  of 
the  Arabians  (ch.  iiL  8)."    KeU.     According  to  Kno- 
bel, the  narrative  of  the  name  Beersheba  (ch.  xivu 
30)  is  only  another  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  same  name.     "  But  Robinson,"  Delitzsch  replies, 
"  after  a  long  time  the  first  explorer  of  the  southern 
region  of  Palestine,  foimd  upon  the  borders  of  the 
desert  two  deep  wells,  with  riear,  excellent  water."  * 
These  wells  are  called  Bir  a  Ssfto,  seven  wells ;  after 
the  erroneous  explanation  of  the  Bedouins,  the  well 
of  the   lion.      According   to   Robinson,   Beersheba 
lay  near  by  the  bed  of  a  wide  watercourse  running 
towards  the  coast,  called  Wady  es  Seba  (Rob.  "  PiL" 
L  p.  300). — ^And  he  planted  a  grove  (tamarisk), 
— "Probably   the    Tamarix  Afi-ieana,  common   iu 
Egypt,  Petrea,  and  Palestine  ;  not  a  collection  (com- 
pare with  this  tamarisk  of  Abraham,  that  in  Gibeah, 
1  Sam.  xxiL  6,  and  that  in  Jabesh,  1  Sam.  ixxL  13).'' 
Delitzsch.     "They   were  accutomed  to  plant  the 
tamarisks  as  garden  trees,  which  grew  to  a  remark- 
able height  and   furnished  a  wide  shade."     [Calvin 
remarks  that  the  planting  of  the  trees  indicates  thai 
Abniham  enjoyed  more  of  quiet  and  rest  after  tbf 
covenant  was  made  than  he  had  done  before. — A.  G.l 
Michaelis.     The  tamarisk,  with  its  Ia.<ting  wood  ani 
evei^reen  foliage,  was  an  emblem  of  the  eternity  of 
God,  whom  he  declared,  or  as  Keil  expresses  it.  of 

*  [There  are  thns,  ia  fiact,  two  wells,  from  whidi  the  city 
might  hare  been  named,  and  from  which  it  was  named.  •» 
cording  lo  th»  twn  ■j.a^.^nntii  t>rtfiitiiiw~io-in  Ofiiniii  Hm 
Liroca,  p.  M6.— A.  U  J 
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the  eternally  enduring  grace  of  the  true  God  of  the 
Covenanr.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  Abraham, 
the  great  antagonist  of  all  that  is  traditional  in 
mythology,  overthrowing  the  symbolism  of  nature, 
would  make  such  an  exception  here.  We  must  then 
also  suppose  that  bis  preaching  of  Jehovah,  the  eter- 
nal God,  both  preceded  and  followed  the  planting  of 
the  tamaiisk.  Knobel  thinks  it  is  clear  that  a  remark- 
Able  tamarisk  stood  there,  which  one  then  traced  back 
to  Abraham.  As  a  planter  of  the  tamarisk,  Abraham 
appears  a  prophet  of  civilization,  as  in  his  proclaim- 
ing of  the  eternal  God  (the  X"^j3  with  beth  is  always 
more  definite  than  simply  to  call  upon  ;  it  designates 
also  the  act  of  proclaiming)  he  is  the  prophet  of  the 
faith  (the  cultus). — The  name  cblj  bx  appears  to  be 
used  here  as  a  peculiar  explanation  of  n^n^,  and 
thus  to  justify  the  translation  of  this  name  by  the 
words,  the  eternal.  But  Abraham  had  earlier  (ch. 
xiv.  22)  designated  Jeliovah  as  El  Eljon,  then  recog- 
nized him  (ch.  xvii.  1)  as  El  Shaddal.  It  follows 
from  this  that  Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  him  under 
various  aspects,  whose  definitions  form  a  parallel  to 
the  universal  name  Elohim.  The  God  of  the  highest 
majesty  who  gave  him  victory  over  the  kings  of  the 
East,  the  God  of  miraculous  power  who  bestows 
upon  him  his  son  Isaac,  now  reveals  himself  in  his 
divine  covenant-truth,  over  against  his  temporary 
covenant  with  Abimelech,  as  the  eternal  God.  And 
the  tamarisk  might  well  signify  this  also,  that  the 
hope  of  his  seed  for  Canaan  should  remain  green  until 
the  most  distant  futuie,  uninjured  by  his  temporary 
covenant  with  Abimelech,  which  he  will  hold  sacred. 
— Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Phil- 
istines.— Abraham  evidently  remained  a  longer  time 
at  Beersheba,  and  thi<,  together  with  iiis  residence  at 
Gorar,  is  described  as  a  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  But  how  then  could  it  be  said  before, 
that  Abimelech  and  his  chief  captain  turned  back 
from  Beersiieba  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ?  Kcil 
solves  the  apparent  difficulty  wiih  the  remark,  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  had  at  that  time  no  fixed 
bounds  towards  the  wilderness ;  Beersheba  did  not 
belong  to  Gerar,  the  kingdom  of  Abimelech  in  the 
narrower  sense. — Many  days- — These  many  days 
during  which  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, form  a  contrast  to  the  name  of  the  eternal 
God,  who  bad  promised  Canaan  to  him. 


DOCTRIKAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Sarah's  visitation  a  type  of  the  visitation  of 
Mary,  notwithstanding  the  great  distinction  between 
them.  The  visitation  lies  in  the  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  personal  grace,  to  which  an  immeasurable 
general  human  salvation  is  closely  joined.  But  with 
Barab  this  visitation  occurs  very  late  in  life,  and  after 
long  waiting ;  with  Mary  it  was  entirely  unexpected. 
Sarali's  body  is  dead ;  Mary  bad  not  known  a  hus- 
band. The  son  of  Sarah  is  himself  only  a  type  of 
the  son  of  Mary.  But  with  both  women  the  richest 
promise  of  heaven  is  limited  through  one  particular 
woman  on  the  earth,  a  conception  in  faith,  an  ap- 
parently impossible,  but  yet  actual  human  birth; 
both  are  illustrious  instances  of  the  destination  of 
the  female  race,  of  the  Importance  of  the  wife,  the 
mother,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Both  become  il- 
ustrious  .since  they  freely  subjected  themselves  to 
this  destination,  since  they  yielded  their  sons  in  the 
iiitcte,  th«  sons  of  promise,  or  in  the  son  of  prom- 


ise ;  for  Isaac  has  all  his  importance  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  ('hrist  the  son  of  man  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  eternal  Son. — The  visitation  of  Sarah  wal 
that  which  Jehovah  b?d  promised  a  year  before.  He 
visits  the  believer  with  the  word  of  promise,  and 
visits  him  again  with  the  word  of  fulfilment.  Abra- 
ham must  have  waited  five  and  twenty  years  for  the 
promise,  Sarah  only  one  year. 

2.  Isaac:  lie  will  laugh,  or  one  will  laugh  (s« 
ch.  xvii.  19).     The  believer  laughs  at  the  last. 

3.  The  sons  of  old  age  and  miraculously-givej 
children  :  the  sons  of  Noali,  Isaac,  Joseph  (ch.  xxxvii 
3),  Benjamin  (ch.  xliv.  20),  Samuel,  John  the  Bap 
tist,  and  Christ. 

4.  The  little  song  of  Sarah,  the  sacred  joyful 
word  of  tlie  mother  over  Isaac.  The  first  cradle 
hymn. 

6.  The  feast  of  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  "  The 
announcement,  the  birth,  the  weaning  of  the  child. — 
All  this  furnisiies  matter  for  manifold  joy  and  laugh- 
ter; pr.:£'  ,  i.  e.,  the  laugher,  the  fulness  of  joy  in 
his  name.  Our  Lord  reveals  the  profoundest  source 
of  this  joy  when  he  says  (John  viii.  56),  Abraham 
your  father  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad.  Since  Sarah,  the  wife  of  one,  became 
the  motlier  of  Isaac,  she  became  the  mother  of  Is- 
rael (Is.  11.  2;  Mai.  il.  15;  Ezek.  xxxiiL  24),  and 
since  she  is  the  mother  of  Israel,  the  ancestress,  and, 
in  some  sense,  the  mother  of  Jesus  Chriat,  who  de- 
rives his  flesh  and  blood  from  Isaac,  out  of  Israel, 
and  in  whom  Abraham  is  a  blessmg  to  all  the  na- 
tions, the  birthday  of  Itaac.  spiritually  viewed,  thus 
becomes  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  day  of  Christ, 
and  the  day  of  Christ  the  background  of  the  birth- 
day of  Isaac."  Delitzsch.  Calvin  dwells  especially 
upon  the  circumstance  that  Sarah  nursed  her  child. 
"  Whom  he  counts  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being 
a  moiher  he  at  the  same  time  makes  nurse;  and 
those  who  feel  themselves  burdened  through  the 
nursing  of  their  children,  rend,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  sacred  bonds  of  nature,  unless  weakness,  or 
some  infinnliies,  form  theii'  excuse."  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  century  after  the  Genevan  Calvin,  the 
Genevan  Rousseau  should  again  hold  up  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  law  of  nature,  that  mothers  should  nurse 
their  own  children,  against  the  unnatural  custom  at 
his  time  of  using  wet-nurses,  although,  indeed,  he 
himself  had  fundamentally  no  right  to  plead  it. 

6.  The  whole  context  confirms  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, which  finds  In  the  jests  of  Ishmael  the  kindred 
idea  of  mockery,  and  upon  this  rests  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  allegorical  explanation  of  Paul  (Gal.  iv. ; 
comp.  "  Biblework  "  on  Gal  iv.  22-80).  [The  apos- 
tle, however,  does  not  say  that  the  history  was  designed 
to  be  typical,  but  had  been  used  and  may  be  used  to 
illustiate the  truth  he  was  discussing. — A.  G.]  [Ish- 
mael mocked  the  child  of  promise,  the  faith  of  hia 
parents,  and  therefore  the  word  and  purpose  of  God. 
His  mocking  was  the  outward  expression  of  his  un- 
belief, as  tiie  joy  of  his  parents,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  feast,  was  of  their  faith.  It  thus  reveals  hie 
character  as  unworthy  and  incapable  of  sharing  in 
the  blessing,  which  then,  as  now,  was  secuicd  only 
by  faith.  Hence,  like  Esau,  Saul,  the  carnal  Juda- 
izers  of  the  apostle's  day,  all  who  trust  in  them- 
selves rather  than  in  the  promise,  he  was  cast  out.- 
A.  G.] 

7.  Female  tact  and  accuracy  in  the  estimate  ot 
youthful  character.  Sarah.  Rebekah.  Sarah's  in- 
terference with  the  order  of  Abraham's  househol*' 
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eiumot  be  without  sin,  bnt  in  this  case  she  meets  and 
responds  to  the  theocratic  thought.  This  fact  is  re- 
peated in  a  stronger  form  in  the  position  of  Rebekah 
over  ajrainst  that  of  Isaac,  since  she  secures  to  Jacob 
the  right  of  the  first-bom.  Both  fathers  must  have 
their  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  natural 
first-born  corrected  by  the  presaging,  far-seeing 
mothers. 

8.  Abraham  rose  up  earlv  in  the  morning,  espe- 
ciallj  when  a  command  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  fiilfilled 
or  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  brought  (ch.  ixii). 

9.  The  expulsion  of  Hagar.  Since  Ishmael  had 
grown  to  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  house 
of  Sarah,  her  proposal  cannot  be  explained  upon 
motives  of  human  jealousy.  The  text  shows  how 
painful  the  measure  was  to  Abraham.  But  the  man 
of  faith  who  should  later  offer  up  Isaac,  must  now 
be  able  to  olTsr  I.*hmael  also.  He  dismisses  him, 
however,  in  the  light  of  the  promise,  that  bis  expul- 
sion confirmed  his  promotion  to  be  the  head  of  a 
great  nation,  and  because  the  purpose  of  God  in 
reference  to  Isaac  could  only  become  actual  through 
this  separation.  The  separation  of  Lot  from  Abra- 
ham, of  Ishmael  from  Isuac,  of  Esau  from  Jacob, 
proceeds  later  in  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  Judah,  and  finally  in  the  excision  of  the  onbe- 
lieving  Jewish  population  from  the  election  (Rom. 
X. ;  Gal.  iv.).  These  separations  are  continued  even 
in  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  New-Covenant, 
moreover,  the  Jews  for  the  most  part  have  been  ex- 
cluded as  Ishmael,  while  many  Ishmaelites  on  the 
contrary  have  been  made  heirs  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
hiim.  Tlie  Queen  of  Sheba  perhaps  adheres  more 
faithfully  to  wisdom  than  Solomon. 

10.  The  moral  beauty  of  Hagar  in  the  desert,  in 
her  mother-love  and  in  her  confidence  in  God.  Ha- 
gar in  the  desert  an  impeiishable  pattern  of  true 
maternal  love. 

11.  The  straits  of  the  desert  the  consecration  of 
the  sons  of  the  desert  The  terrible  desert,  through 
the  wonderful  help  of  God,  the  wells,  and  oases  of 
God,  became  a  dear  home  to  him.  There  is  no 
doubt,  also,  that  after  lie  had  learned  thoroughly  by 
experience  that  he  was  not  a  fellow-heir  with  Isaac, 
he  was  richly  endowed  by  Abraham  (ch.  xxv.  6), 
and  also  remained  in  friendly  relations  with  Isaac 
(ch.  xxv.  9). , 

12.  Abimelech's  presentiment  of  Abraham's  fu- 
ture greatness,  and  his  prudent  care  for  the  security 
of  his  kingdom  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  descend- 
ants. The  children  of  Israel  did  not  attack  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  until  the  Philistines  had  destroyed 
every  recollection  of  the  old  covenant  relations. 
Abimelech  ever  prudent,  honest,  and  noble.  The 
significance  of  the  covetiant  of  peace  between  the 
father  of  the  faithful  and  a  heathen  prince  (comp. 
"  Covenant  of  Abraham,"  ch.  xiv.). 

13.  Abraham  gives  to  Abimelech  upon  his  de- 
sire the  oath  of  the  covenant,  as  he  had  earlier 
Bwom  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  "  I  will  .«wear."  the 
sign  of  the  condescension  of  the  believer,  in  the  re- 
lations and  necessities  of  human  society.  Bearing 
soon  the  doctrine  of  the  oath. 

14.  Abraham  learns  the  character  of  Jehovah  in 
K  living  experience  of  faith,  according  to  his  varied 
revelations,  and  with  this  experience  the  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  God  rises  into  prominence.  As 
Elohim  proves  himself  to  be  Jehovah  to  him,  so  Je- 
hovah again  proves  himself  to  be  Elohim  in  a  higher 
lense.  Go«l  the  Exalted  is  the  Covenant  God  for 
him;  God  the  Almif^^tj  performs  wonders  foi  him ; 


God  the  Eternal  busies  himself  for  him  in  the  etema 
truth  of  the  Covenant 

15.  Abraham  call*  upon  and  prodaimM  the  nam« 
of  the  Lord.  The  one  is  in  truth  not  to  be  sept^ 
rated  from  the  other.  The  living  prayer  must  yield 
its  fruit  in  the  declaration,  the  living  declar«tion  must 
have  ita  root  in  prayer.  The  faith  of  Abraham  ia 
Jehovah  develops  itself  into  a  faith  in  the  etemil 
truth  of  his  covenant,  and  in  the  ever  green  ano 
vigorous  life  of  the  promise,  f "  He  calls  upon  th« 
name  of  the  Lord  with  the  significant  surname  of  the 
God  of  perpetuity,  the  eternal,  unchangeable  God. 
This  marks  him  as  the  sure  and  able  performer  of 
his  promise,  as  the  everlasting  vindicator  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  as  the  infallible  source  of  the  believ- 
er's rest  and  peace."  Murphy. — .\.  G.]  For  thi 
tamarisk  (see  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible)  and  for  th« 
meaning  of  the  desert  of  Beersheba  and  the  city  of 
the  same  name  (see  Concordances). 

16.  .\braham,  Samson,  and  David,  in  the  land  of 
the  Philistines.  Alternate  friendships  and  hostilities. 
Abraham  at  first  gains  in  South-Canaan  a  well,  tha» 
a  grave  (ch.  xxiii.).  Both  were  signs  of  his  inherit 
ing  the  land  at  some  future  time. 

17.  Beersheba,  honored  and  sanctified  through 
the  long  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  This  city 
marking  the  southern  limits  of  Israel  in  contrast 
with  the  city  of  Dan  as  a  northern  limit  was,  later, 
also  profimed  through  an  idolatrous  service  (Amo? 
V.  5  ;  viii.  14). 

18.  Passavant  dwells  upon  the  glory  of  the  Ara 
bians  in  Spain  for  seven  centuries.  "  Indeed,  they 
still,  to-day,  from  the  wide  and  broad  desert,  ever 
weep  over  the  forsaken,  crushed  clods  of  that  heroic 
land."  But  what  has  Roman  fanaticism  made  of  the 
land  of  Spain?  He  says  again:  "Arabia  has  al.<m 
its  treasures,  its  spices,  and  ointments,  herds  of  noble 
animals,  sweet,  noble  fruits,  but  it  is  not  a  Canaan, 
and  its  sons,  coursing,  racing,  plundering,  find  in  its 
wild  freedom  an  uncertain  inheriunce."  "  GaL  iv.  29 
is  fulfilled  especially  in  the  history  of  Mohammed." 

19.  Upon  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and  Abime- 
lech, Passavant  quotes  the  words,  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers.  Schwenke  represents  Abimelech  aa 
a  self-righteoiu  person,  but  without  su£Qcient  reason 
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See  the  doctrinal  paragraphs. — The  connection 
between  Isaac's  birth  and  Ishmael's  expulsion. — The 
joyful  feast  in  Abraham's  house. — Hagar's  necessity ; 
Hagar's  purifiaition  and  glorification — Abrahain'd 
second  meeting  with  Abimelech. — Abraham  at  Beer 
sheba,  or  the  connection  between  civilization  and  the 
cultus  in  Abraham's  lite.  An  example  for  Christian 
missions. 

1.  Is'ia4fs  birth  (ver.  1-8).  Ver.  1.  In  the  prov- 
idence of  God  we  first  experience  that  he  himself 
visits  us.  that  he  gives  us  himself;  then  that  he 
visits  us  with  his  deeds  of  salvation  "  Noble  natures 
regard  what  they  are  as  one  with  what  they  do."  It 
is  true  of  God  above  all  others,  that  we  come  to 
know  him  in  his  gifts,  and  his  gifts  in  his  visitation. 
—The  section  affords  appropriate  texts  for  baptismal 
discourses.  Starkk:  the  repetition  (a»/<«A<i<f«;>oi-m, 
of  which  he  had  spoken)  has  the  utmost  emphasis. 
The  promises  of  God  must  at  last  pass  into'  fulfil- 
ment, even  when  all  hope  has  been  lost  by  men.  Hi» 
promises  are  yea  and  amen.  —  Luther  :  "  Mose< 
abounds  in  words,  and  repeats  his  words  twice,  ii 
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prder  to  bring  before  our  minds  the  unutterable  joy 
of  tlie  patriarch.  This  joy  would  be  increased  also 
(if  it  is  true,  as  some  say,  that  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form  appeared  to  Sarah  in  the  sixth  week, 
and  wished  her  joy  of  her  young  son,  eh.  xviii.  10). 
%  — H.  C.  Rambacii  :  Isaac's  birth  in  many  respects 
'  resembles  greatly  the  birth  of  Christ :  1.  Both  births 
were  announced  long  before ;  2.  both  occur  at  the 
time  fixed  by  God;  3.  both  persons  were  named 
before  they  were  born  ;  4.  both  were  supernaturaliy 
(miraculously)  conceived  ;  5.  both  births  occasioned 
great  joy :  6.  the  law  of  circumcision  begins  (as  to 
its  principle)  with  Isaac,  and  ceases  in  (through) 
Christ,  Ver.  T.  In  her  joy  Sarah  speaks  of  many 
(several)  children,  when  she  had  borne  only  one  son, 
who,  however,  was  better  to  her  than  ten  sons. — She 
will  say :  Not  only  has  my  dead  body  received 
Btrengih  from  God,  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world, 
but  I  am  conscious  of  such  strength  that  I  can 
supply  its  food  which  sometimes  fails  much  younger 
and  more  vigorous  mothers. — Sarah  did  this  (nursed 
her  child)  although  she  was  a  princess  (ch.  xxiii.  6) 
and  of  noble  blood,  for  the  law  of  nature  itselt 
requires  this  from  all,  since,  with  this  very  end  in 
view,  God  has  given  breasts  to  all  and  filled  them 
with  milk.  The  Scriptures  united  these  two  functions, 
the  bearing  of  children  and  nursing  them,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  mother  (Luke  xi.  27 :  xxiii.  29  :  Ps.  xxii. 
10).  Thus  these  two  things  were  reckoned  among 
the  blessings  and  kindness  of  the  Great  God  (ch,  xlix, 
25),  while  an  unfruitful  body  and  dry  breasts  are  a 
punishment  from  him  (Hoseu  ix.  11-14). — ^Ver.  8. 
(Whether,  as  the  Jews  say,  Shem,  Melchizedec  and 
Selah  were  present  at  this  feast,  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty.) — Abraham  doubtless  had  his  servants  to 
share  in  the  feast,  and  held  instructive  conversation 
with  them,  exhorting  them  to  confidence  in  God,  to 
the  praise  of  his  name.  It  is  a  peculiarly  spiritual, 
joyful,  and  thankful  feast. — An  enumeration  of  bib- 
5cal  feasts  (2  Cor.  i,  20). — The  blessing  of  children, 
[ngratitude,  in  regarding  many  such  gifts  (children)  as 
t  punishment. — Feasis  after  baptism  are  not  opposed 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  they  should  still  be  observed 
to  his  honor,  with  pious  people,  without  luxury,  and 
other  poor  women  in  childbed  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.— Schuoder:  Ver.  1.  He  is  faithful  (Num. 
xxiii.  19). — Since  every  birth  flows  from  (is  a  gift  from) 
God  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3),  so  we  may  rightly  say,  that  the 
Lord  visits  those  to  whom  he  sends  children. — Ver. 
8,  Isaac  was  the  son  of  the  free-woman,  born  through 
the  promise  of  God  (Gal.  iv.  22,  23),  consequently  a 
type  of  every  child  of  God,  who  through  the  strength 
of  the  promise,  or  of  the  gospel,  is  born  to  freedom 
and  of  a  free-woman.  (Roos.)— What  strange  dis- 
appointments 1  The  son,  who  receives  from  God 
who  hears  the  cries  and  wishes  of  men,  his  name 
Ishmael  (God  hears)  is  not  the  promised  one,  but 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  other,  Isaac,  who  was 
named  according  to  a  more  common  human  custom ! 
[The  laughing  of  Abraham  (ch,  xvii.  17)  has  how- 
ever a  greater  spiritual  worth  than  the  cry  of  Hagar 
for  help  (ch.  xvi.  11).] — Pas.'^avant:  Behold,  two 
children  of  one  father  and  in  the  same  house,  reared  un- 
der one  discipline,  consecrated  before  the  same  altar,  of 
like  hearts,  borne  belbre  God  upon  the  same  prayer 
and  thus  offered  to  him,  and  still  so  unlike  in  their 
minds  and  ways,  in  their  conduct  and  aims,  etc, ;  the 
dark  mysteries  of  natuie  and  grace. — Taube  :  The 
birth  of  Isaac  and  expulsion  of  Ishmael  an  example 
of  what  occurred  at  the  Reformation,  and  of  what 
tauat  take  ]<lace  in  ais  alL 


2,  IshmaeVs  removal  (ver.  9-21).  Tlhi  iK  icratit 
separaiiofis  in  their  import :  a.  Judgment  in  rcsped 
to  the  JUness  for  theocratic  purpose.s,  but  not,  b.  in 
respect  to  a  destination  to  blessedness. — [So  Henry. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  was  his  eternal  ruin ;  it  u 
presumption  to  say  that  all  those  who  are  left  out  of 
the  external  dispensation  of  God's  covenant,  ar« 
therefore  fxcludod  from  all  his  mercies. — A.  (J.] — 
The  providence  of  God  over  Ishmael. — The  Arabians. 
— The  Mohammedan  world. — Mission  Sermons. — The 
external  separation  presupposes  an  inward  estrange^ 
ment. 

Starke  :    Ver.  9.  A  laughing,  jesting,  gay,  and 
playful  youth.     It  may  be  that  Ishmael  had  reviled 
Isaac  because  of  his  name  which  he  had  received 
from  a  laugh,  and  had  treated  him  with  scorn. — 
Lange  :  Ver.  10.  Sarah  could  not  have  been  without 
human  weakness  in  this   harsh   demand ;    but  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  it. — Cramer  :  The  faults  and 
defects  of  parents  u>ually  cleave  to  their  children, 
hence  parents,  especially  mothers  during  pregnancy, 
should  guard  themselves  lest  they  stain  themselves 
with  a  grave  fault  which  shall  cleave  to  their  children 
during  their  Uves. — £ibl.  Tiib. :  The  mocking  spirit 
is  the  sign  of  an  evil,  proud,  jealous,  envious  heart ; 
take  heed  that  thou  dost  not  sit  with  the  scomer  (Ps. 
i.  1) — Bibl.  Wirt.  :  Cases  often  occur  in  a  family  in 
which  the  wife  is  much   wiser  than  her   husband, 
hence  their  advice  and   counsel   ought  not  to  be 
refused   (1  Sam.  xxv.  3,    17),     Polygamy  produces 
great  unhappiness. — Cramer  :  There  will  arise  some- 
times disputes  between  married  persons,  even  be- 
tween those  who  are  usually  peaceful  and  fiiendly. 
Still  one  should  not  give  loose  reins  to  his  passion, 
or  allow  the   difi"erence   to   go  too   far. — Ver.  12. 
Lange:    Here  we  see  that  the  seed  of  the  bond- 
woman  shall   be   distinguished   from   Isaac. — The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  wife  shall  be  subject  to  her 
husband,  and  in  all  reasonable  things  obey  him,  but 
here  God  makes  an  exception. — Since  Abraham  in 
the  former  case  had  followed  his  wife  without  consult- 
ing God,  when  she  gave  him  Hagar  to  wife,  so  he 
must  now  also  fulfil  her  will. — The  comparison   of 
Ishmael  with  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
New   Testament :    the   haughty,    perverse,    scoffing 
spirit  of   persecution ;    the  sympathy   of  Abraham 
with  Ishmael,  the  compassion  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Jews ;  the  expulsion  and  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  still  under  the  Divine  providence ;  the  hope 
that   they   shall    finally   attain   favor   and   grace.— 
Cramer  :  The  recollection  of  his  former  sins  should 
be  a  cross  to  the  Christian. — One  misfortune  seldom 
comes  alone. — Bibl.  Wirt. :  There  is  nothing  which 
makes  a  man  so  tender  and  humble  as  the  cross, 
afiliction,  and  distress. — Gerlach  :  The  great  truth 
that  natural  claims  avail  nothing  before  God,  rtveala 
itself  clearly  in  this  history. — Isaac  receives  his  name 
from  a  holy  laughing;  Ishmael  was  also  a  laugher, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  profane  scoffer. — Calwkr, 
Hamlhuch:  What  we  often  receive  as  a  reproach, 
and  listen  to  with  reluctance,  may  contain  under  the 
rough,  hai  d  shell  a  noble  kernel  of  truth,  which  in 
deed   agrees   with    the    will   of  God.  —  Scheodkr: 
(Luther  supposes  Abraham  to  invite  to  the  feast  all 
the  patriarchs  then  living ;  with  Melchizedec  and  the 
King  of  the  Philistines.)— Lsaac,  the  subject  of  the 
holy  laugh,  serves  also  as  a  laughing-stock  of  profane 
wit. — Ishmael  is  the  representative  of  that  world  in 
the  church  yet  scoffing  at  the  church.    (In  the  letter  tc 
the  Galatians  of  the  bond-church,  in  oppositit>n  to  thi 
free. — Both,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  the  sous  of  laughtef 
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but  in  how  different  a  sense.  Sarah  does  not  call 
bhtaael  bj  his  name  (a  clear  sign  of  her  indignation), 
•nd  shows  her  contempt  by  calling  him  the  son  of 
this  bond-woman.  (LrrHKR :  ch.  ilL  24  ;  Prov.  xxiL 
10;  John  viii.  35.)— Ver.  13  Ishmael  remained  his 
aon,  and  indeed  his  first-bom,  whom  he  had  long 
hdd  for  the  heir  of  the  blessing.  It  is  never  easy 
to  rend  from  our  hearts  the  objects  of  our  dear  affec- 
tions. But  he  who  must  soon  offer  Isaac  also  is  here 
put  into  tlie  school  for  preparation.  Michaelis  sees 
in  this  removal  the  evidence  that  God  was  displeased 
with  polygamy. — Ver.  14.  In  many  points  surely  the 
men  of  God  seem  somewhat  cold  and  hard-hearted  (Ex. 
ixxii.  27;  Deut  xiK.  6  ff. ;  sxxiii.  9 ;  Malt  x.  37 ;  Luke 
xiv.  26).  After  this  distinction  was  clearly  made,  Isli- 
mael  himself  might  draw  near  again  (ch.  xxv.  9)  and 
Indeed  share  in  the  possessions  of  his  rich  father. 
Baumgarten.  —  The  expulsion  of  Ishmael  was  a 
warning  for  Israel,  so  far  as  it  constantly  relied  upon 
its  natural  sonship  from  .\braham. — Thus  the  Papists 
to<lay,  when  they  parade  their  long  succession, 
eay  nothmg  mor<!  than  if  they  also  called  Ishmael  the 
first-bom. — Ver  17.  We  see  moreover  here  that  if 
father  and  mother  forsake  us,  then  the  Lord  himself 
will  take  us  lip.  (^altin. — Thesamk  :  Ver.  19.  If  God 
withdraw  from  us  the  grace  of  his  providence  we  are  ■ 
as  surely  deprived  of  all  means  of  help,  even  of  tho.^ 
which  lie  near  at  hand,  as  if  they  were  far  removed 
from  us.  We  pray  him,  therefore,  not  only  that  he 
would  supply  us  wi(h  what  we  need,  but  give  us  pra- 
dence  to  make  a  right  use  of  it ;  otherwise  it  will 
happen  that,  with  closed  eyes,  we  shall  lie  in  the 
midst  of  our  supplies  and  perish.* — Passavast  : 
3agar*3  marriage  was  Sarah's  own  deeil,  not  the 
ffork  of  God,  and  this  also  made  her  fearful.  Men 
easily  become  anxious  about  their  own,  self-chosen 
ways. — Abraham  obeys. — The  obedience  of  the  pious  j 

*  [So  we  do  not  see  the  fountain  opened  for  sinners  in 
this  world's  vilderuess  until  God  opens  our  eyes.  Jacobns.  ' 
-A.G.]  *^  '  1 


blessed  in  its  results  in  all  cases. — God  knows  hon 
to  find  us,  even  in  the  wilderness. 

3.  Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech  (veri 
22-34). — Traits  of  noble  minds  in  the  heathec 
world. — The  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines. — Whj 
they  attract  and  why  repel — Starkk:  Bibl.  T\ib.. 
Even  the  world  wonders  at  the  blessedness  of  the 
pious. — Bibl.  Wirt,  h  is  allowed  the  Christian  truly 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  strange,  foreign,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  unbelieving  people. — ^A 
pious  man  ought  to  complain  to  the  rulers  of  th« 
reproach  and  injustice  he  suffers. — Rulei-s  should 
themselves  take  the  care  of  the  land,  since  cour 
tiers  often  do  what  they  wish. — The  Rabbins  (ver. 
33)  think  that  Abraham  planted  a  garden  of  fruit- 
trees,  iu  which  he  received  and  entertained  the  stran- 
gers, from  which  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  depart 
until  they  became  proselytes. — It  is  probable  that 
Abraham  had  pitched  near  a  grove  or  wood,  from 
which  he  might  have  wood  for  his  sacrifices,  and  in 
which  he  might  perhaps  hold  his  worship,  and  also 
that  he  might  have  more  shade  in  this  hot  Eastern 
land. — I  am  also  a  stranger  here  upon  the  earth. — 
Gerlacu  :  Ver.  22.  The  blessing  of  God  which  rest- 
ed upon  Abraham  awakened  reverence  even  in  the^e 
heathen,  who  served  stUl  the  true  God ;  a  type  of  the 
blessing  which,  even  in  Old-Testament  times,  passed 
over  from  the  covenant  people  upon  the  heathen. — 
Schroder:  A  consolttion  follows  upon  the  great 
sorrow  (Calvin). — The  oath  was  an  act  of  condescen- 
sion to  the  evident  mistrust  of  the  Princes ;  in  the 
other  aspect  an  act  of  worship. — The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures regard  the  oath  as  if  a  peculiar  sacrament; 
thei  e  is  the  name  of  God,  and  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple are  reconciled,  and  mistrust  and  strifes  destroyed. 
(Luther). — Nature  fixes  itself  firmly  when  all  goes 
welL  But  faith  knows  here  no  continuing  city  (.&r- 
lenburger  Bibel). — Moses  reports  three  sacred  worka 
of  Abraham:  1.  He  labored;  2.  he  preached;  8. 
he  bore  patiently  his  long  sojourn  in  a  strange  land. 


TENTH    SECTION. 

Tm  tacrifice  of  Itaae.     The  sealing  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,     The  eompUtion  and  sealing  of  t^» 

Divine  Promise. 


Chaftkb  XXn.  1-19. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these   things  [?reparat«wy  thereto],  that  (Jod  [Hohim]  did 

2  tempt'  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham  :  and  he  said,  Behold,  fiere  I  am.  And 
he  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into 
the  land  of  Moriah  [shown  or  provided  of  Jehovah]  ;*  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering* 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  ot 

3  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of 
bis  young  men  ["servants]  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt 

i  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him.     Then  on 

5  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  place  afar  off  And  Abraham 
said  unto  his  young  men,  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder 

6  and  worship,  and  come  [may  come]  again  to  you  (HD^rj).  And  Abraham  took  the  woo^ 
of  the  burnt  offermg,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand. 
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7  and  a  knife  :  and  they  went  both  of  them  together.     And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abrahan 
Lis  father,  and  said,  My  father:   and  he  said,  Here  am  I  [ihear],  my  son.     And  he 

8  said,  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  ?     And 
Abraham  said,  My  son,  God  will  provide*  himself  a  lamt  *'or  a  burnt  offering:  so  they 

9  went  [furtlier]  both  of  them  together.     And  they  came  to    he  place  which  God  had  tola 
him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  [upon  it]  the  wood  in  order ;    and 

10  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood.    And  Abraham  stretclied 

11  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 

12  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I.  And 
he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him:    for 

now  I   know    [l  have  perceived]    that    thou    fearest    God    [literally :  a  God-fearer  art  thou],    seeing 

13  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  hia 
eyes,  and  looked  [spied,  dcBcried],  and  behold,  behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by 
his  horns :  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering 

14  in  the  stead  of  his  son.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-jireh' 
[jehovah  will  Bee]  :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 

15  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second  time, 

16  And  said,  By  myself  liave  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 

17  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son;  That  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 

18  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.  And 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed   [shall  bless  themselves ;  Hithpael]  ; 

19  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his  young  men;  and 
they  rose  up,  and  went  together  to  Beer-sheba ;  and  Abraham  dwelt  [still  longer]  at 
Beer-sheba. 

[>  Yer.  1.— ilQ3 ,  to  try,  to  prove,  to  put  to  the  test.  And,  since  men  are  tested  only  as  they  are  placed  in  eircumstancef 
of  temptation,  to  tempt.— A.  O.] 

I*  Ver.  1.—0t  where  Jehovah  is  seen,  appears,  is  manifest«d. — A.  Q.] 

[•  Ver.  2. — Heb.,  Make  him  ascend  for  a  burnt  offering. — A.  G.] 

[«  Ver.  6.— Will  see  for  himself  a  lamb.— A.  Q.] 

[*  Ver.  14.— Lit.,  Jehovah  sh^  be  seen— or  appear — or  be  manifested.  Most  of  the  early  versions  render  Jehovah  ia 
ttie  nominativfe — ^A.  Q.J 


GENERAL  PKELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

1.  The  documentary  hypothesis  [which  implies 
aot  only  that  historical  documents  may  have  come 
down  to  Moses,  and  were  used  by  him,  but  also 
that  the  book  is  compacted  from  distinct  and  still 
distinguishable  compositions. — A.  G]  meets  in  this 
Bection  a  very  significant  rebuke,  whose  import  has 
not  been  sufficiently  estimated  either  by  Knobel  or 
Delitzsch.  "  Leaving  out  of  view  the  terra  Elohim, 
nothing  reminds  us,"  says  Knobel,  "  of  the  Elohistic, 
but  rather,  everything  is  in  favor  of  the  Jehovistic 
autlior,  e.  g.,  in  the  main  point,  its  whole  tendency 
as  thus  stated  (the  knowledge  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  human  sacrifices  in  Israel),  the  human  way  in 
which  God  is  spoken  of,  etc.  We  must,  therefore, 
hold  that  the  Jehovist  uses  Elohim  here,  so  long  as 
he  treats  of  human  gacrifice«,  and  then  first,  after 
this  sacrifice,  so  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
ver.  1),  has  been  rebuked,  uses  Jehovah."  The  real 
disticction  of  the  names  of  God  is  thus  recognized 
without  considering  its  consequences.  Delitzsch 
•ays,  "the  enlarger  generally  uses  the  name  mn" 
less  exclusively  than  the  author  of  the  original  writing 
the  C^nV>x(n).  This  change  of  the  names  of  God 
is,  at  all  events,  significant,  as  is  every  change  of  the 
names  of  God  in  the  original  dependence  and  con- 
nection of  one  of  the  two  narrators."  This  conces- 
sion does  not  agree  with  his  introduction,  when  he 
■ar>«  "  a  comprehensible  distinction  between  the  two 


names  of  God,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  is  not  always 
to  be  received ;  the  author  has  often  merely  found  a 
pleasure  in  ornamenting  his  work  with  the  alternation 
of  these  two  names  "  (p.  32,  33).  The  change  in 
the  names  in  this  section  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  revelation  of  God,  which  the  patriarch  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  the  history,  minj;led  itself 
in  his  consciousness  with  traditional  Elohistic  ideas 
or  prejudices,  while  in  the  sequel,  the  second  revela- 
tion of  Jehovah  makes  a  clear  and  lasting  distinction 
between  the  pure  word  of  Jehovah,  and  the  tradi- 
tional Elohistic,  or  general  religious  apprehension 
of  it. 

2.  We  have  already  discussed,  in  the  intioduo- 
tion  (p.  Ixxiv.  ff.),  the  peculiar  idea  in  the  hi.stoi-y  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  tlnj  ti  aditional  theologi- 
cal misunderstanding  has  transformed  into  a  duk 
enigma,  which  lies  as  a  grave  difficulty  or  stumbling 
block  in  the  history.  In  his  "  History  of  the  Old 
Covcnani"(2d  ed.  p.  2()5),  Kurtz  resume.*  with  great 
zeal  the  discussion,  with  reference  to  Hkngstenbkrg's 
Beitrdgt.  iii.  p.  145;  Lange:  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  120; 
"  Positive  Dogmatics,"  p.  818,  and  other  works,  and 
asserts  directly  that  God  demandod  from  Abraham 
the  actual  ulaying  of  Isaac.  It  is  no  difficulty,  in  hi« 
view,  that  God,  the  true  one,  who  is  truth,  command* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nairative,  what  he  forbids 
at  the  close,  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  him  to  hold  that 
the  assumed  angels  (ch.  vi.)  were  created  sexless,  bai 
had  in  some  magical  way  themselves  cieated  for  them- 
selves  the  sexual  power.     [This  is  the  difficulty  which 
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Kurtz  overlooks.  It  is  not  the  diflBculty  in  reconciling 
tliis  command  with  the  prohibition  of  human  sacrifices 
ii)  tLe  Mosaic  law,  but  in  reconciling  the  command 
with  the  prohibition  in  this  history,  if  tlie  kiUing  of 
Isaac  is  referred  to  in  both.  Hengstenb«rg  and  those 
who  argue  with  him,  urge  in  favor  of  their  view:  1. 
That  the  command  relates  only  to  the  spiritual  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  here  termed  a  bumt-oflfering  because 
of  the  entire  nnunciation  of  L^ac  as  a  son  by  na- 
ture, n-hich  he  was  to  make,  so  that  L>aac  was  to  be 
dead  to  him,  and  then  received  back  again  from  the 
dead,  no  longer  in  any  sense  a  son  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  son  ol  promise  and  of  grace ;  and  then,  2.  the 
nunieroa-^  places  in  the  Scripture  in  which  these  sac- 
rificial terms  are  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  (e.  g.,  Hos. 
xiv.  3  ;  Ps.  xL  7-9  ;  where  the  same  term,  burnt- 
offering,  is  used,  and  the  Psalmist  describes  the  en- 
tire yielding  of  his  personality  as  the  sacrifice  which 
God  required;  Pa.  IL  19;  cxix.  Iii8;  Rom.  xil  1  ; 
PhiL  iv.  18  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  etc.  See  also  the  passage 
1  Sam.  L  24,  25) ;  and  finally  3.  the  force  and  usage  of 
the  word  here  rendered  to  tempt.  But  on  the  other 
band  it  is  urged  with  great  force :  1.  That  the  terms 
here  used  are  such  as  to  justify,  if  not  require,  the 
interpretation  which  Abniham  put  upon  the  com- 
mand, i.  e.,  that  he  was  required  literally  to  slay  his 
son  as  a  sacrifice ;  2.  that  it  is  only  as  thus  under- 
stood that  we  see  the  force  of  the  temptation  to 
which  Abraham  was  subjected.  It  is  obviously  the 
design  of  the  writer  to  present  this  temptation  as  the 
most  severe  and  conclusive  test.  He  was  tried  in 
the  command  to  leave  his  home,  in  his  long  waiting 
for  the  promised  seed,  in  the  command  to  expel  Islv- 
mael.  In  all  these  his  faith  and  obedience  stood  the 
test.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  would  yield 
the  son  of  promise  also.  This  test,  therefore,  was 
applied.  The  temptation  was  not  merely  to  part 
irith  his  son,  the  only  son  of  his  love,  but  it  was  in 
the  command  to  put  him  to  death,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  "  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."'  The  com- 
mand and  the  promise  were  apparently  in  direct  con- 
flict. If  he  obeys  the  command  he  would  seem  to 
frustrate  the  promise ;  if  he  held  fast  to  the  promise 
and  saved  his  son  he  would  disobey  the  command. 

3.  That  this  interpretation  best  explains  the  whole 
transaction,  as  it  related  to  Isaac  as  the  channel  of 
blessing  to  the  world,  and  the  type  of  Christ,  who 
was  the  true  human   sacrifice— the   man   for  men. 

4.  That  there  is  no  real  moral  difiBculty,  since  God, 
who  is  the  giver  of  life,  has  a  right  to  require  it,  and 
since  hLs  command  dearly  expressed,  both  justified 
Abraham  in  this  painful  deed  and  made  it  binding 
upon  him.  5.  That  this  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  Hib.  xi.  19,  " accounting  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead."  The 
weight  of  authority  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter 
nterpretation,  even  among  recent  commentators, 
and  it  is  clearly  to  be  preferred.  In  regard  to  the 
difficulty  which  Hengstenberg  and  Lange  urge,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  command  of  God  is  not  always 
a  revelation  of  his  secret  wilL  He  did  not  intend 
that  Abraham  should  actually  slay  his  son,  and  there 
b  therefore  no  change  in  his  purpose  or  will.  He 
did  intend  that  Abraham  should  understand  that  he 
was  to  do  this.  It  was  his  purpose  now  to  apply  the 
final  test  of  his  faith  (a  test  needful  to  the  patriarch 
himself,  and  to  all  believers),  which  could  only  be 
the  surrender  to  the  will  of  God  of  that  which  he 
held  most  dear ;  in  this  case  his  son,  the  son  of 
promi-e,  in  whom  his  seed  should  be  called.  To  ap- 
ply (he  test,  be  commands  the  patriarch,  as  he  bad  a 
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perfect  right  to  do,  to  go  and  offer  his  son  a  burnt' 
offeriig.  When  the  act  was  performed  in  hear%  and 
was  ab3Ut  to  be  actually  completed,  the  teg%  wap 
clear,  the  obedience  of  faith  was  manifest,  the  whoU 
condi'ion  of  things  was  changed,  and  there  waa 
therefore  a  corresponding  change  in  the  formal  com- 
mand, though  no  change  in  the  divine  purpose.— 
A.  G.]  The  actual  divine  restraint,  which  even 
restnined  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  the  very  aot 
(p.  207).  forms  the  reconcUiny  middle-term  be- 
tween the  command  to  .\braham  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  Abraham's  descendants.  We  canno* 
truly  yield  our  assent  to  such  re^^-onciling  middle- 
teims  between  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of 
God.  The  question,  how  could  the  assumed  poal- 
tive  command,  "Thou  shalt  sliy  Isaac,"  become  a 
ground  of  the  certain  faith  of  Abraham  ?  which  is 
the  main  difficulty  in  the  ordin:iry  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, Delitzsch  dismisses  with  the  remark  (3d  ed.  pi. 
418),  "the  subjective  criterion  of  a  fact  of  revela- 
tion is  not  its  agreement  with  the  uttemnces  of  tbe 
so-called  pious  consciousness  which  exalts  itself 
above  the  Scripture  etc.,  but  it  is  the  experUnce  of 
the  new-birth."  This  accords  entirely  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Tridentine  theologians.  The  sub- 
jective criterion  of  a  fact  of  revelation  is  rather  that 
clear,  i.  e.,  calm,  because  free  from  doubt,  firm  cer- 
tainty of  faith  produced  directly  by  the  fact  of  rere- 
lation  itself.  And  this  is  truly  a  consciousness  of  the 
pioiis,  which  does  not  indeed  set  itself  above  the 
Scripture,  but  with  which,  also,  tbe  different  actsi, 
words,  and  commands  of  Jehovah,  wbo  ever  remains 
the  same  in  his  trutl)  and  veracity,  cannot  be  in  con- 
flict. The  agreement  between  the  declarations  of 
the  eternal  revelation,  and  the  eternal  declarationh 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  is  so  far  wanting  hei'C, 
that  Delitzsch  says  :  "  Israel  knew  that  God  had 
once  required  from  Abraham  (the  human  sacrifice) 
in  order  to  fix  for  it  a  prohibition  for  all  time  The 
law  therefore  rect^izes  the  human  sacrifice  only  as 
an  abomination  of  the  Moloch-worship  (Lev.  xriiL 
21 ;  XX.  1-5),  and  the  case  of  Jephthah  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Israclitish  and  Canaanitish  popular 
spirit  and  views  were  peculiarly  intermingled."  Then 
the  abomination  of  the  Moloch-service  in  Israel  rests 
purely  upon  the  positive  ground  of  the  example  in 
this  history,  an  example  which  with  the  same  extreme 
positiveness,  might  be  understood  to  have  jtist  the 
contrary  force,  if  it  signifies,  perhaps ;  we  may 
omit  the  human  sacrifice  in  all  such  cases,  when  Je- 
hovah makes  the  same  wonderful  prohibition.  Aa 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah,  Delitzsch  r^ards  it  as  a 
sort  of  reconciling  middle-term  between  the  Molodi- 
worship  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  prohibition  of  a 
Moloch-worship  in  Israel,  that  a  hero  of  the  time  of 
the  Judges  should  have  acted  in  a  heathen  (even 
Canaanitish  I)  rather  than  in  an  Israelitish  mannet. 
Jephthah,  who  with  the  most  definite  and  tritmiphant 
consciousness  distinguishes  between  the  Moabitist 
and  Ammonite  God,  Chemosh,  to  whom,  probablv, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  (2  King*  iii.  27),  and 
the  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah  (Judg.  xi.  24) ;  Jephthah, 
who  made  his  vow  of  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  after 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him  (ver.  29),  avow 
which  was  connected  with  a  prayer  for  victory  ovei 
a  Molocb-serving  people  ;  Jephthah,  who  was  clearly 
conscious  that  he  had  made  his  vow  to  Jehovah  that 
through  him  he  might  overeomc  the  children  of  Am 
mon  under  their  God  Chemosh ;  offered  indeed  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  obvious  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  said,  the  daughters  upon  the  moun 
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tains  bewailed  her  virginity  (not  the  lost,  but  the 
illegally  fixed)  and  not  he:  Lfe,  although  the  matter 
concerned  her  life ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  when  it 
is  said  that  she  never  Isnew  a  man,  after  her  father 
had  put  her  to  death  (ver.  ,S9),  and  it  must  not  sur- 
prise us,  truly,  that  it  became  a  custom  (or  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  to  spend  four  diiys  yearly  to  commemo- 
rate and  praise  a  virgin  who  was  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  her  father  in  ihe  most  hurtful  and  godless 
misunderstanding,  and  in  the  most  abominable  sacri- 
fice.* We  have  to  observe  three  oppositions  in  this 
history:  first,  that  between  n^X'"]  nS3  and  X^f:'^] 
ft'^rran-ja  ^  second,  that  between  CTi'^xn  and 
n''n7 ,  and  third,  that  between  rib~n  of  verse  second 
and  I2r\'a  of  verse  tenth. — The  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  history  lies  in  the  expression  nB3 . 
It  denotes  not  simply  to  prove,  or  to  put  to  the  test 
(Knobcl,  Delitzsch),  but  to  prove  under  circumstances 
which  have  originated  from  sin,  and  which  increase 
the  severity  of  the  proof,  and  make  it  a  temptation. 
A.nd  in  so  far  as  the  union  of  the  elements  of  the 
testing  and  of  the  tempting,  i.  e.,  the  soliciting  to 
evil,  is  un<ier  the  providence  of  Jehovah,  it  denotes, 
he  tempts,  in  much  the  same  sense  that  he  also  pun- 
ishes sin  with  sin.  It  is  defined  more  closely  thus  : 
he  leads  or  can  lead  into  temptation  (to  do  wrong) 
(Matt.  vi.  18).  But  the  closest  analysis  is  this:  the 
proving  is  from  God,  the  temptation  is  from  sin 
James  i.  13).  Thus  the  promise  at  Marah  (Exod. 
XV.  25,  26)  was  in  so  far  a  temptation  of  the  people 
as  it  had  the  inclination  to  misinterpret  the  same  in 
a  fleshly  sense ;  the  giving  of  the  manna  was  a  temp- 
tation so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  ordinance 
that  the  manna  should  not  be  gathered  upon  the 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  4) ;  the  terrible  revelation  of 
God  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.  20)  was  a  temptation  of 
the  people,  since  it  could  be  the  occasion  for  their 
falling  into  slavish  fear,  and  flight  from  the  presence 
of  God  (Exod.  XX.  19);  comp.  Deut.  viii.  2  ;  ver.  16  ; 
especially  ch.  xiii.  4  ;  Judg.  ii.  22.  The  demand  of 
God  from  Abraham  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  son, 
became,  through  the  remaining  and  overwhelming 
prejudices  of  the  heathen,  to  whom  to  sacrifice  was 
identical  with  to  slay,  a  temptation  to  Abraham  ac- 
tually "  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  lad."  The  com- 
mand of  God  stands  sure,  but  he  did  not  understand 
its  import  fully,  viz.,  that  he  should,  in  and  under  the 
completion  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  consecrate  and  in- 
wardly yield  his  son  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  purify  his 
heart  from  all  mere  fleshly  and  slavish  attachment  to 
him.  But  it  was  the  ordination  of  God,  that  in  his 
conflict  with  the  elements  of  the  temptation,  he 
should  come  to  the  point,  when  he  could  reveal  to 
him  the  pure  and  full  sense  of  his  command.  Hence 
also  the  first  revelation  was  darker  than  the  second. 
This  fact  is  distorted  when  Sclielling  finds  here  in 
the  Elohim  the  ungodly  principle,  which  appears  in 
opposition  to  the  Maleach  Jehovah  as  the  true  God 
(Dklitzsch,  p.  417).  Even  the  distinction  between 
a  night  and  dream-voice,  and  a  clear  and  loui  tone 
at  the  perfect  day  (Ewald),  decides  nothing,  although 
ganerally  the  dream-vision  is  the  more  imperfect  form. 


•  We  coiigratultite  ourselves  upon  securing  Dr.  Paulns 
C»8sel  to  prepare  the  Bihdwtrk  upon  the  book  of  Judges, 
who  has  shown  in  his  condensed  article,  "J ephthah,"  in 
Uekzoo's  Real  Encyclnpedia,  tliat  he  will  not  ^utfer  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  massive  traditional  misinterpre- 
tition  of  this  passage  (for  whose  excgolical  restitution 
Uengstcnberg  has  rendered  important  service;,  to  the  injury 
•f  a  free  tsd  living  interpretattou  of  it. 


But  the  distinction  between  an  imperfect,  Tague,  and 
general,  and  the  perfect,  definite  revelation.  Is  here 
truly  of  decisive  importance.  The  history  of  th* 
prophets  (as  of  Jonah)  and  of  the  apostles  (as  ot 
Peter)  confirms  abundantly  that  a  true  divine  reve- 
lation can  be  obscured  through  an  erroneous  under- 
s-tandicg  of  the  revelation  (as  indeed  the  unerring 
voice  ot  conscience  may  be  obscured  through  an  er- 
roneous judgment  of  the  conscience).  This  sam« 
fact  appears  and  continues  in  the  development  of 
faith.  "The  flame  purifies  itself  from  the  smoke." 
We  thus  hold  here,  as  earlier,  with  Hcngstenberg 
and  Bertheau,  that  the  divine  command  to  Abraham 
was  subject  to  a  misunderstanding  in  him,  through 
the  inner  Asiatic  sinful  tradition  of  human  sacrifice, 
but  a  misuniierstanding  providentially  appointed  to 
be  finally  salutary  to  Abraham.  With  this  contrast 
between  the  imperfect  and  perfect  revelation  now 
referred  to,  corresponds  fully  the  contrast  between 
Haelohim,  Elohim  on  the  one  side,  and  iMalcach-Jeho 
vah,  and  Jehovah  on  the  other  side.  God,  as  the  God 
of  all  Gods,  whose  name  breaks  through  all  the  im- 
pure conceptions  of  him,  gave  the  first  command, 
which  Abraham,  in  his  traditional  and  Elohistic  ideas, 
with  an  admixture  of  some  misconception,  has  yet 
correctly  but  vaguely  understood,  but  the  God  of 
revelation  corrects  his  ?n  sunderstanding,  when  he 
seals  and  confirms  his  understanding,  that  he  should 
sacrifice  his  son  to  God  in  his  heart.  But  the  third 
opposition,  between  the  expression  to  sacrifice  and  to 
slay  (nbrn  and  tJnf),  is  very  important.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Israeli  tish  consciousness  from  the  begin- 
ning has  distinguished  between  the  spiritual  yielding, 
consecration  (especially  of  the  first-born),  and  the 
external  symbolical  slaying  of  a  sacrificial  animal  for 
the  representation  anti  confirmation  of  that  inward 
consecration ;  and  thus  also  between  the  sacrifice 
aud  the  killing  in  a  literal  sense.  This  fact  was  also 
divinely  grounded,  through  the  saciifice  of  Isaac. 
It  served,  Mirough  the  divine  providence,  for  the 
rejection  of  all  heathenish  abominations,  aud  for  the 
foundmg  of  the  consecrated  tjpical  nature  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  According  to  De  Wette,  Schumann,  von  Boh- 
len  and  others,  this  narrative  is  a  pure  myth.  Kno- 
bel  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  not  a  fact  lying  at 
its  basis,  but  which  he  explains  in  a  rationalistio 
manner  (p.  189).  He  gives  correctly  the  ideas  of  the 
history,  the  removing  of  human  sacrifice,  and  the 
sanctifying  of  a  place  for  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem. 
But  the  main  idea,  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  son, 
as  well  as  the  unity  of  the  idea  and  the  historical 
fact  escapes  liim.  For  the  untenablencss  of  myth- 
ical interpretations  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  the  In 
troduction. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITri^Ai* 

1.  7%«  command  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  A«J 
journey  to  Moriah  (vers.  1-3). — God  did  tempt 
Abraham. — For  the  meaning  of  the  word  sec  above. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  form  of 
the  revelation  was  a  dream-vision  of  the  night,  aa 
this  was  the  form  of  the  revealed  comnjnd  to  re- 
move Ishmael. — Abraham!  Behold,  here  ami. 
— Similarly :  Mil  father  !  Here  am  /,  my  son 
(ver.  7).  Abraham,  Abraham !  Here  am  I  (ver. 
11).  Tliese  briet  introductions  of  the  conversatioo 
express  the  great  tension  and  application  of  lliC 
human  mind  in  those  moments,  in  a  striking  wa/ 
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tnd  eerre  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  us  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  conversation.  The  call :  Abraham  ! 
the  announcement  of  a  revelation,  of  a  command. 
Herr  am  1 1  the  expression  of  hearing  and  obedience. 
^Take  now  thy  son. — X3"n;5.  The  x;  modifies 
the  command ;  it  seems  to  express  th«t  Elohim 
wished  to  receive  the  sacrifice  from  him  as  a  free- 
will ofiTeriDg. — Thine  only. — [Reminding  us,  as  was 
intended,  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
A.  G.]  The  Sept.  has  ayanTj  t6v,  the  Vul.  unigetiitum. 
The  l^PI^  is  more  significant ;  it  renders  emphatic 
the  incomparableness ;  this  term  and  the  two  follow- 
ing express  the  greatnes.s  of  the  sacrifice,  but  also 
the  thought  that  God  knew  well  what  he  demanded 
from  him. — Get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah. 
— i.  e.,  into  the  region  of  the  mountamof  Moriah,  or 
of  Jerusalem.  The  name  Moriah  was  anticipated  ; 
according  to  ver.  14,  it  was  occasioned  through  the 
events  here  recorded.*  Michaelis,  Bleek  and  Tuch 
understand  the  word  to  refer  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  to 
Moreh  in  Sichem.  See  the  counter-reasons  in  Kno- 
beL  One  main  reason  among  others,  is  that  the  way 
from  Beer-sheba,  where  Abraham  still  dwelt,  by 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem  to  Sichem,  according  to 
Robinson,  required  about  35  hours,  a  distance  which 
the  old  man  Abraham  and  the  youth  Isaac  could  not 
well  have  accomplished  in  three  days  (ver.  4).  The 
distance  from  Beer-sheba  to  Jerusalem  is,  according 
to  Robinson,  20i  hours.  For  the  meaning  of  Moriah 
see  below.  [Hknostekberg  {Bmt.  ii  p.  263)  derives 
the  name  from  njti,  to  see.  It  is  the  Hoph.  part, 
with  the  abbreviated  name  of  Jehovah,  or  n^,  and 
signifies  the  shown  or  pointed  out  of  Jehovah.  The 
riX**,  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  has  no  decisive  weight  against 
this  since  it  may  be  rendered :  "  which  was  pointed 
out,  shown  to  David,"  as  well  as  "  where  Jehovah 
appeared  to  David." — A.  G.l  llie  Samaritans  hold 
Gerizim  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
have  not  altered  the  text, — And  offer  him  there. — 
Fur  a  bnrnt  oflfering  may  mean  as  a  burnt  oftering, 
or,  also,  with  a  burnt  offering,  in  and  under  the  sym- 
bolical presenting  of  it. — Upon  one  of  the  moon- 
tains. —  A  clear  intimation  of  the  region  of  Jeru- 
salem.— Which  I  wiU  tell  thee  ofc — It  is  not  said 
when  this  more  distinct  designation  of  the  place  of 
the  sacrifice  should  be  given.  The  designation  is, 
however,  already,  by  anticipation,  contained  in 
Moriah. — And  Abraham  ro«e  up  early  in  the 
morning.  (See  Chap.  xxi.  24.)  —  And  saddled 
his  ass. — Girded,  not  saddled  him.  The  a.<s  was 
destined  to  bear  the  wood  upon  his  covering.  Abra- 
ham sets  out  with  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  father, 
tnd  the  three  dajrs'  journey  are,  no  doubt,  designed 
to  give  him  time  for  the  great  conflict  within  him, 
and  for  the  religious  process  of  development  (see 
Acts  ix.  9).  [.\8  far  as  the  rasitter  of  obedience  was 
concerned,  the  conflict  was  over.  His  purpose  was 
fixed.  He  did  not  consult  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  instantly  obeyed. — A.  G.] 

2.   Th--    mountain   and    place   of   the   gaerijice. 

Vers.  4-10.)— Then  on  the  third  day He  had 

aow  entire  certainty  as  to  the  place.  It  is  barely 
intimited  how  significant,  sacred  and  fearful  the 
place  of  sacrifice  was  to  him. — Abide  ye  here 
With  the  ass. — The  yonng  men  or  servants,  or 
young  slaves,  destined  to  this  service,  must  not  go 

*  (Comp.  with  this  history  the  revelation  of  Ood  in  the 
BMnnt,  reoorued  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25;  2  Chron.  vii.  1-3,  and 
lAkeii.  22-2d.— A.  Q.] 


with  him  to  the  sacred  mountain,  nor  be  present  al 
the  fearful  sacrifice — And  I  and  the  lad. — They 
could  easily  see  fiom  the  wood  of  the  burnt-offering, 
and  the  fire,  and  the  knife,  that  he  went  not  merely 
to  worship,  but  to  sacrifice ;  but  to  him  the  sacrifice 
was  the  main  thing. — And  viiil  worship,  aaid 
come  again  to  yoti-— Knobel  remarks:  "  Th« 
author  appears  not  to  have  believed  that  Abraham 
would  be  presented  in  a  bad  light,  through  such  false 
utterances  (comp.  ch.  xii.  13;  xx.  12)."  We  have 
already  seen  what  are  the  elements  of  truth,  in  the 
places  referred  to,  here  the  sense  of  the  word  of 
Abraham  is  determined  through  the  utterance  of  the 
wish  in  3'— J,  which,  according  to  the  form  n^rsjl, 
might  be  translated :  and  may  we  return  again— 
would  that  we  might.  It  is  the  design  of  the  am- 
biguous term  to  assure  them  as  to  his  inte"tion  or 
purpose.  [It  is  rather  the  utterance  of  his  faith 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  See 
Heb.  xi.  19. — A.  G.]  — And  laid  it  upon  Isaac — 
From  the  three  days'  journey  of  I>aac,  and  the  service 
which  he  here  performs,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
had  grown  to  a  strong  youth,  Uke  Ishmael,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  of  his  expulsion  (the  age  at  which  we 
confirm). — The  fire. — ''A  glimmering  ember  or  tin- 
der wood."  Knobel. — But  \7here  is  the  lamb? • 
— Isaac  knew  that  a  sacrificial  animal  belonged  tc 
the  sacrifice.  The  evasive  answer  of  the  father, 
trembling  anew  at  the  question  of  his  beloved  child, 
appears  to  intimate  that  he  held  the  entrance  of  a 
new  revelati(m  at  the  decisive  moment  to  be  pr^ssible. 
Until  this  occurs  he  must  truly  obey  according  to  his 
previous  view  and  purpose. — The  tenns  of  the  ad- 
dress :  My  father !  my  son ! — The  few  weighty 
and  richly  significant  words  mark  the  difliculty  of  the 
whole  course  for  Abraham,  and  present  in  so  much 
clearer  a  light,  the  unwavering  steadfastness  of  his 
readiness  to  make  the  offering. — And  took  the 
knife. — The  very  highest  expression  of  his  readi- 
ncss.f  -Nothing  is  said  of  any  agitation,  of  any  re- 
sistance, or  complaint  on  the  part  of  Isaac.  It  is 
clear  that  he  is  thus  described  as  the  willing  sacri- 
ficial lamb.:f 

3.  The  fral  call  from  heaven  (vers.  11-14). — 
Abraham,  Abraham ! — .\s  the  call  of  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  Elohim,  so, 
also,  the  repetition  of  the  name  here,  to  its  single 
use  (ver.  1).  A  clearer,  wider,  more  definite,  and 
further  leading  revelation  is  thus  described.  The 
repeated  call :  Abraham  !  designates  also  the  ur- 
gency of  the  interruption,  the  decided  rejection  of 
the  human  sacrifice.  For  the  Angel  of  thj  Lord,  see 
ch.  xiu— Now  I  know  that  thou  feaiest  God- — 
Abraham  has  stood  the  test  The  knowledge  of  God 
reflects  itself  as  a  new  experimental  knowledge  in 
the  consciousness  of  Abraham.  [I  know,  in  the 
sense  of  use,  declare  my  knowledge — have  made  it 
manifest  by  evident  proof.  Wordsworth,  p.  1(K*. 
"An  eventual  knowing,  a  discovering  by  actual  ex- 
periment." MiTRPHY,  p.  341. — A.  G.'] — Behind 
him  a  ram. —  inx  for  ■J'irs  behind,  backwards, 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  ami 
from  this  has  ariseii  the  conjectur.il  reading  ^njt, 
and  also  numerous  constructions  (see  Kxobel,  p.  1Y5). 

•  J  God  ttiU  procide  himself.  "Another  prophetic  speech ;" 
and  Bow  significant !— A.  G.) 

t  [All  the  commentators  dwell  npon  the  tendemesi  and 
b<>autT  of  the  scene  here  described.  But  no  words  can  mAkc 
it  more  impressive. — A.  G.) 

;  rllow  it  \rl-  g'  b'^fore  ns  the  Lamh  -rhr  wa«  led  to  tJM 
glau^ter.— A.  G.] 
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Gesenivfi  explains  the  word  in  the  background; 
but  we  should  observe  well  that  it  is  said  that  Abra- 
ham looked  around  him,  and  thus  perceived  the  ram 
behind  his  back.  Unseen,  God  mysteriously  pre- 
pares his  gifts  for  his  own.  He  does  not  receive  a 
positive  command  to  sacrifice  the  ram  instead  of  his 
Bcn,  although  he  recognizes  in  the  fact  that  the  ram 
with  his  long,  crooked  horns  was  caught  in  the  thick- 
et, the  divine  suggestion.  Knobel  :  "  In  a  like 
way,  through  a  divine  providence,  a  goat  is  presented 
as  a  sacrificial  animal  for  Iphigenia,  whom  her  father, 
Asrumemnon,  would  sacrifice  to  Venus  at  Aulis 
(Edrip.  Iphig.  Aulid.  1591  fiP.)."— In  the  stead  of 
hil  son.  *  — This  expression  is  of  deciding  import- 
ance for  the  whole  theory  of  sacrifice.  The  sacri- 
ficial animal  designates  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  person  who  presents  the  sacrifice;  but  this 
representation  in  the  later  ritual  of  the  sacrifices, 
must  be  interpreted  differently,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent sacrifices. — And  Abraham  caUed  the  name 
of  that  place. — Delitzsch  and  Keil  explain  the  word 
n5<"i7,  Jehovah  observes,  or  takes  care,  but  reject 
the  explanation  of  the  Niphal,  •^i<~}2  ®*°-»  upon  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,  chosen,  i.  e.,  be 
provided,  or  cared  for.  They  lay  aside  this  signifi- 
cation of  the  Niphal,  and  Delitzsch  translates:  he 
appears  upon  the  mount  of  Jehovah.  But  the 
Niphal  must  here  certainly  correspond  with  the  Kal, 
although  we  could  point  to  no  other  proof  for  it. 
The  explanation  also,  upon  the  mount  where  Jehovah 
appears,  is  far  too  general,  since  Jehovah  does  not 
appear  only  upon  Moriah.  The  expression  :  "  it 
will  be  chosen,  provided,"  does  not  mean  he  will 
care  for,  but  he  will  himself  choose,  and  hence  the 
Niphil  xlso  must  be :  The  mount  of  Jehovah  is  the 
mo'Ma'n  where  he  himself  selects  and  provides  his 
scjrijice.  Moriah  is,  therefore,  indeed,  not  the  mount 
of  the  becoming  visible,  of  the  revelation  of  God 
(Dchtzsch),  but  the  mount  of  being  seen,  the  mount 
of  selection,  the  mount  of  the  choice  of  the  sacrifice 
of  God — inclusive  of  the  sacritices  of  God.  [And 
thus  of  the  sacrifice. — A.  G.]  For  Moriah  and  Zion, 
compare  the  Bible  Dictionaries  and  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  second  call  from  heaven  (vers.  16-19). 
The  subject  of  the  first  call  was  preeminently  nega- 
tive, a  prohibition  of  the  human  sacrifice,  connected 
with  a  recognition  of  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  ascer- 
tained, and  confirmed  through  this  suggestion  of  the 
typical  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  The  second  call  of 
the  Maleach  Jehovah  is  throughout  positive. — By 
myself  have  I  sworn. — The  oath  of  Jehovah  t 
(ch.  xxiv.  7  ;  xxvi.  3 ;  1.  24  ;  Ex.  xiii.  5  ;  xi.  S3) 
is  described  here  as  a  swearing  by  himself,  also, 
Ex.  xxxii.  13;  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Heb.  vi.  13  fi; 
The  swearing  of  Gov  by  himself,  is  an  anthro- 
pomorphic expression,  for  the  irrevocable,  cer- 
tain promise  of  Jehovah,  for  which  he,  so  to  speak, 
pledges  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personality, 
as  it  imprints  this  promise  itself  in  the  perfect  seal- 
Ingot  the  assurance  of  the  faith  of  the  believing 
patriarchs.  Abraham  can  only  be  certain  of  the 
oath  of  God,  through  its  eternal  echo  in  his  own 
heart.  Hence  this  oath  is  sup|)Osed  also  where  the 
perfection  of  the  assurance  of  the  faith  is  supposed. 

*  [Abraham  ofTeis  the  ram  as  a  substitute  for  Isaac.  He 
withholds  not  his  only  son  in  intent,  and  yet  in  fact  he  offers 
«  substitute  for  his  son.   Murphy,  p.  341.— A.  O.] 

t  [This  is  the  only  instanci'  of  God's  swearing  by  himself 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs —a  proof  of  the  unique 
Importance  of  this  event    Wordswohth,  p.   101.— A.  0.1  1 


Hence,  also,  Jehovah  declare  (  that  he  had  swon 
unto  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  it  is  not  alio 
gether  coiTect,  although  Keil  yields  his  assent,  when 
Luther  says  with  reference  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36  ;  ex.  4, 
and  exxxii.  11,  "As  the  promise  of  the  seed  oi 
Abraham  descends  in  the  seed  of  David,  so  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  transfer  the  oath  given  to  Abraham, 
to  the  person  of  David."  Although  "there  in 
nothing  said  in  the  promise,  2  Sam.  vii.,  and  1  Chron. 
xvii.  upon  which  these  psalms  rest,  of  an  oath  of 
God."  Knobel.  The  oath  of  God  reveals  itself 
even  in  the  sealing  of  the  faith,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  fact  that  the  promise  given  to  David  was  much 
more  particular  and  definite  than  that  which  Abrar 
ham  received. — Saith  the  Lord  (the  saj^ing  oi 
Jehovah). — [Compare  the  rendering  of  the  Sept., 
thou  had  not  withheld  thy  son,  with  the  t«rms  of  the 
apostle,  Rom.  viii.  32.  The  resemblance  is  striking, 
and  is  one  of  the  catch-^ords  of  which  Wordsworth 
speaks. — A.  G.]  A  solemn  statement  of  the  prom- 
ise, pointing  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophets. 
nin"^  est;,  saying  of  the  Lord,  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateucn  only  (Num.  xiv.  28),  and  without 
Jehovah  in  the  words  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  3-15). 
In  addition  to  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  the 
stars  of  heaven  (ch.  xv.  5),  we  have  that  of  the  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore,  the  strong  figure  for  an  innumer- 
able mass  (ch.  xxxii,  13  ;  Josh.  xi.  4). — Shall  pos- 
sess the  gate  of  his  enemies. — The  most  obvious 
sense  is  this  :  Israel  should  overcome  his  enemies, 
and  capture  their  cities,  since  he  should  seize  and 
occupy  their  gates.  But  the  (/a!e  here  points  to  a 
deeper  meaning.  The  hostile  world  has  a  gate  or 
gates  in  its  susceptibilities,  through  which  the  be- 
lieving Israel  should  enter  it  (Ps.  xxiv.  7-9).  The 
following  words  prove  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
words  here. — And  shall  be  blessed  (shall  bless 
themselves). — The  blessing  of  the  nations  (ch.  xii.) 
in  which  they  appear  still  in  a  passive  attitude,  lie- 
comes,  in  its  result,  the  cause  of  their  freely  blessing 
themselves  in  the  seed  of  Abiaham,  i.  e.,  wishing 
blessedness,  and  calling  themselves  blessed. — Be- 
cause thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice  (comp.  ver. 
16). — The  great  promise  o!  Jehovah  is  no  blind, 
arbitrary  good,  but  stands  in  relation  to  the  tried 
and  believing  obedience  of  Abraham  (see  James 
ii.  23).  [The  closing  remarks  of  Keil  on  this  pas- 
sage, are  as  follows :  This  glorious  issue  of  the 
temptation  so  triumphantly  endured  by  Abraham, 
not  only  authenticates  the  historical  character  of 
this  event,  but  shows,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
the  temptation  was  necessary  to  tb.e  faith  of  the 
patriarch,  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  his 
position  in  the  history  of  salvation.  The  doubt  wheth^ 
er  the  true  God  could  demand  a  human  sacrifice,  is 
removed  by  the  fact  that  God  himself  prevents  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  opinion 
that  God,  at  least  apparently,  comes  into  conflict 
with  himself,  when  he  demands  a  sacrifice,  and  then 
actually  forbids  and  prevents  its  completion,  is  met 
by  the  very  significant  change  in  the  names  of  God 
since  God  who  commands  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac^ 
is  called  Cinbxn,  but  the  actual  completion  of  the 
sacrifice  is  prevented  by  nTT',  who  is  identical  with 
the  nin"!!  T\^)>-m.  Neither  r\in'<^  the  God  of  sal  ^ 
vation,  or  the  God  of  the  covenant,  who  gave  to 
Abraham  the  only  son  as  the  iicir  of  the  promise, 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  promised  and  givci 
heir,  nor   a"'nbs,  God  the  creator,  who  hast:.e  po« 
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V  to  give  and  take  away  life,  but  a^nb^n,  the  true 
God,  whom  Abraham  knew  and  worshipped  as  liis 
persona]  God,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal relation.     Tlie  command  (coming  from  the  true 
God,  whom  Abraham  served)  to   yield   up  his  only 
and   beloved  son,  could  have  no  other  object  than 
to  purify  and  sanctify  the  state  of  the  heart  of  tlie 
patriarch  towards   his  son,  and  towards   his   God ; 
en  object  corresponding  to  the  very  goal  of  his  call- 
ing.    It  was  to  purify  his  love  to   the   son  of  his 
body  from  all  the  dross  of  fleshly  self-love,  and  nat- 
ural self-seeking  which  still    clave  to   it,  and  so  to 
plorify  it  through  love  to  God,  who  had  given  him 
lui  son.  that  he  should  no  more  love  his  beloved  son 
»s  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  solely  and  only  as  the 
g-acious  gift  and  possession  of  God,  as  a  good  en- 
trusted to  him  by  God,  and  which  he  was  to  be  ready 
to  render  back  to  him  at  any  and  every  moment. 
As  Abraham  had  left  his  country,  kindred,  father's 
house,  at  the  call  of  God,  so  he  must,  in  his  walk 
before  God,  willingly  bring  his  only  son,  the  goal  of 
his  desires,  the  hope  of  his  life,  the  joy  of  his  old 
age,  an  oflfering.     And  more  than    this  even.     He 
had  not  only  loved  Isaac  as  the  heir  of  his  posses- 
sions (it.  2,)  but  upon  Isaac  rested  all  the  promises 
of  God,  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called  (xxi.  12). 
Tlie  command  to  offer  to  God  this  only  son  of  his 
wife  Sanih,  in  whom  his  seed  should  become  a  mul- 
titude of  nations  (xvii.  4,  6,  16),  appeared  to  destroy 
the  divine  promise  itself;    to  frustrate  not  only  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  but  even  the  repeated  promises  of 
his  God.     At  this  command  should  his  faith  perfect 
itself  to  unconditional  confidence  upon  God,  to  the 
firm  assurance  that  Gk)d  could  reawaken  him  from 
the  dead.     But  this  temptation  has  not  only  the  im- 
port for  Abraham,  that  he  should,  through   the  over- 
ooming  of  flesh  and  blood,  be  fitted  to  l>e  the  faf  her  of 
believers,  the  ancestor  of  the  Christ  of  God ;  through 
it,  also,  Isaac  must  be  prepared  and  consecnited  for 
his  calling  in  the  history  of  salvation.     As  he  suf- 
fered himself,  without  resistance,  to  be  bound  and 
laid  upon  the  altar,  he  gave  his  natural  lif  •  to  death, 
that  he  might,  through  the  grace  of  God,  rise  to 
newness  of  life.     Upon  the  altar  he  was  sanctified 
to  God,  consecrated  to  be  the  beginner  of  the  holy 
Church  of  God,  and  thus  "  the  later  legal  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  was  completed  in  him  "  (De- 
litzsch).     As  the  dinne  command,  therefore,  shows 
in  all    its  weight  and   earnestness  the  claim  'of  God 
upon  his  own,  to  sacrifice  all  to  him,  even  the  most 
dear  (comp.  Matt.  x.  37,  and  Luke  xiv.  26),   pene- 
trating even  to  the  very  heart,  so  the  issue  of  the 
temptation  teaches  that   the  true  God  does  not  de- 
mand from  his  worshippers  a  bodily  human  sacrifice, 
but  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  unconditional  yielding 
up   of  the    natural  life,  even  unto    de:ith.       Since 
througli  the  divine   providence  Abraham  offered  a 
I  am  for  a  burnt-offering,  instead  of  his  .son,  the  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  not  only  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
»he  human  sacrifice,  and  sanctioned  as  a  symbol  of 
•he  spiritual  sacrifice  of   the  person  himself,  well 
pleasing  to  God.  but  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices 
by  the  heathen,  is  marked  as  an  ungodly  idt\o^pT,(r- 
'«'■«,    judged  and  condemned.     And  this  comes  to 
pass  through  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  who 
restranis  the   completion  of  the   external  sacrifice. 
Hence,  this  event,  viewed  with  respect  to  the  divine 

Kjparation  of  salvation,  wins  for  the  church  of  the  I 
rd  prophetic   significance,   which  is  pointed   out! 
with  p.culiar  distinctness  in  the  place  of  this  sacri-  [ 


fice,  the  mount  Moriah,  upon  which,  under  the  lega. 
economy,  all  the  typical  sacrifices  were  brought  t« 
Jehovah,  upon  which,  also,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
God  the  Father,  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  an 
atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  in  order, 
through  this  one  true  sacrifice,  to  raise  the  shadow- 
iug  image  of  the  typical  animal  sacrifice  to  its  truth 
and  real  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  destination  of 
Moriah.  as  the  place  for  the  offering  of  Isaac,  with 
the  actual  offering  of  the  ram  in  his  stead,  should  b« 
only  at  first  tvpical,  with  reference  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  object  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifice, 
still  this  type  already,  also,  points  down  to  that  in 
the  future  appearing  antitype,  when  the  eternal  love 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  itself,  did  what  it  demanded 
here  from  Abraham,  namely,  spared  not  his  only-be- 
gotten son,  but  gave  him,  for  us  all,  up  to  that  death  ac- 
tually, which  Isaac  only  endured  in  spirit,  that  wa 
might  die  with  Christ  spiritually,  and  with  him  rise 
to  eternal  life  (Rom.  viii.  32;  vi  5,  etc.),  pp.  177- 
179.— A.  G.] 

DOCTEINAIi  AKD  ETHICAL. 


1.  The  ruling  thought  in  this  whole  narrative,  ia 
the  perfection  of  the  obedience  of  faith  of  Abraham, 
not  merely,  however,  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  but 
also  in  his  readiness  to  perceive  the   revelation  ol 
Jehovah,  which  forbids  the  killing  of  his  son,  and 
causes  the  symbolic  killing  of  the  sacrifice  p.-ovided 
as  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  the  spiritual  sacrifice. 
Faith  must  prove  itself  in  the  inward  heartv  conces- 
sion of  the  dearest  objects  of  life,  even  of  all  our 
own  thoughts,  as  to  the  realization  of  salvation,  pres- 
ent and  future,  to  the  providence  of  the  grace  of 
God.    But  it  cannot  complete  itself  with  reference 
to  this  s;ilvation,  without  puritS-ing  itself,  or  allowing 
itself    to  be  purified  from  all'  traditional,  fanaticd 
ideas,  or  misconceptions  of  faith.     In  the  completion 
of  faith,    the  highest    divinity  coincides   with   tW 
purest  humanity.     The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is,  therefore, 
the  real  separation  of  the  sacred  Israelitish  sacrifice 
from  the  abominations  of  human  sacrifices.     "  These 
saciifices,  especially  of   children,    were    customary 
among  the  pre-Hcbraic  nations  of  Palestine  (2  Kin. 
xvi.  3  ;  Ps.  cvi.  38),  among  the  kindred    Phoenicians 
(PoRPHTR.   de  absiin.   ii.   56;     Kcseb.  Prcepar.   ev. 
I  10,  and    Lacdd.    Coi)g(.  xiii.  4),  among  their  de- 
scendants,  the  Carthaginians  (Dion.  xx.  14,  Plutarch, 
etc.),  among  the  Egyptians  (Dion.  i.  88,  etc),  amon<» 
the  tnbes  related  with  Israel,  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites (2  Kin.  ui.  27)  who  honored  Moloch  with 
them  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  xx.  2),  appear  also  in  the  Ar- 
amaic and  Arabian  tribes  (2  Kings  vii.  31  ff ),  as  well 
as  in  Ahaz  among  the  Israelites  (2  Kin«»s  xvi.  3  ff ), 
but  were  forbidden  by  the  law  (Deut.  xii.  31),  aiid 
opposed  by  the  prophets  (Jer.   vii.   31  ff.).     Thev 
were  thus  generaUy  spread  through  the  ettltus  of  the 
nations  m  contact  with  Israel,  but  were  enrirely  for- 
eign  to    Its   legally  established  religion."    Kiiobd. 
AccorJmg  to  Hkngste.vbkrg,   the  human  sacrifice 
do^  not  belong  to  heathenism  in  general,  but  to  th« 
darkest  aspect  of  heathenism  (Beitrage  iiL   p.  144). 
Kcrtz  believes  that  he  gives  the  correction  (p.  210). 
The   fact  that  the    spirit  of  humanitv  among   thf 
Greeks  and  Romans  opposed  the  human   sacrifice 
(see  Lanoe:  Pontive  D  ^gmatik,  p.  862),  loses  its  forc« 
with  hun,  sbce  he  ascribes  this  opposition  to  the  ro- 
ligioos  and  rationalistic  superficialtv  of  their  times: 
the  human  sacrifices  are,  mdeed,  afearful  madnea*. 
but  a  m  idneaa  of  doubt  as  to  the  true  sacrifice,  c? 
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hopelessness  as  to  finding  the  true  atonement.  But 
the  true  atonement  is  even  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  obedient  concession  of  Christ  to  the  judgment  of 
God  ;  and  the  crucitixion  of  Christ  analogous  to 
ihe  Moloch  sacrifice,  must  be  distinguished  from  it 
both  on  the  side  of  Judiiism  and  of  the  world.  The 
entire  perversion  of  the  fact  that  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  abhors  and  rejects  the  human  sacrifice,  as  it 
has  been  introduced  by  Vatke  and  Von  Bohlen  (the 
religion  of  Jehovah  stood  originally  upon  the  same 
plane  with  the  Moloch  service),  and  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Daumer,  Kurtz  has  examined  and  exposed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way  (p.  204  fF.).  [The  arbi- 
trariness and  blasphemy  of  Daumer,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  he  makes  his  assertions  in  the  face  of 
all  history,  render  his  work  uiiwortliy  of  any  serious 
refutation.  And  Kurtz  justly  treats  it  with  ridicule. 
—A.  G.]  Ghillany's  essay  :  "  The  Human  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Old  Hebiews,"  may  be,  also,  consulted 
here,  but  is  essentially  one  with  Daumer. 

2,  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  an  inward  connection 
with  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  which  will  appear 
more  clearly  if  we  recollect  that  the  age  of  both  at 
the  time  of  these  events  must  have  been  nearly  the 
same.  Thus  must  A  braham  expiate  in  the  history  of 
Isaac,  the  human  guilt  which  lay  in  his  relation  to 
Ishmael.  But  as  he  had  surely  doubted  a  long  time 
as  to  the  choice  of  Ishmael,  so  also  a  doubt  intrudes 
itself  as  to  the  literal  external  sense  of  the  divine 
command  in  regard  to  Isaac ;  a  doubt  which  can  no 
more  prejudice  or  limit  the  divine  revelation  than 
perhaps  the  doubting  thought  of  Paul  upon  the  way 
to  Damascus,  but  rather  serves  to  introduce  the  new 
revelation.  [The  narrative  of  Paul's  conversion  will 
not  bear  out  th's  comparison.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  cny  "lo'bt.  but  was,  as  he  himself  says, 
conscientious.  He  "c'ly  thought  that  he  ought  to 
persecute  the  Oi;n.'ih  c*"  God. — A.  G.] 

^  3.  The  dit+ii:<;;'oj  between  the  divine  ■••'valed 
command  and  Ab.-al-<iiJ>'8  misconception  of  .t,  is 
similar  to  the  distin.niou  bt*ween  the  infallible  con- 
science* and  the  falliblt  mistaken  judgement  of 
conscience,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
in  theology.  Thus  also  Peicr,  on  his  way  from 
Joppa  to  Cfesarea,  with  the  divine  comniission 
to  convert  Cornelius,  might  have  connected  with  it 
the  misconception  that  he  must  first  circumcise  him, 
but  the  further  revelation  tears  away  the  misconce|)- 
tion.  The  stripping  away  of  the  erroneous  and 
unessential  ideas  of  the  time,  belongs  also  to  a  sound 
development  of  faith. 

4.  The  b'lmt-cffericj  of  Abraham  appears  here 
.«8  the  foundation  and  central  point  of  all  the  typical 
Facrifices  in  Isx-ac'.  Its  fundamental  thought  is  tlie 
Bpiritual  yielding  cf  the  life,  not  the  taking  of  the 
bodily  life.  It  receiyec  its  wider  form  in  the  Passover 
lamb,  in  which  the  di\-ision  of  the  offerings  is  already 
Intimated,  viz.,  the  thank  or  peace-offering  and  the 
consecrated  killing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  siu- 
and  guilt-  (trespass)  offering  and  the  imprecatory 
offering  on  the  other.  The  peculiar  atonement  offer- 
ing is  a  higher  centralization  and  completion,  in  which 
the  whole  system  of  ofierings  points  to  that  which  is 
beyond  and  above  itself. 

5.  The  mountain  of  Jerusalem  receives,  thtc.:gh 
the  offering  of  Abraham,  its  preconseci-atioa  to  its 

*  [This  assumes  what,  to  sav  the  least,  is  a  matter  of 
ioubt,  and  is  against  the  general  faith  of  the  Church,  that 
the  conscience  itself  has  not  suffend  in  the  ruins  of  the  fa'l. 
There  is  groui  d  for  the  distinction,  but  we  cannot  hold  that 
Uie  conscience  is  infallib'i. — A.  Q.J 


future  destination  as  the  later  mount  Moiiali  upor 
which  the  temple  stood,  the  preconsecration  of  th« 
historical  faith  in  God,  which  tianscends  the  uo- 
historical  faiih  in  God  of  Mclchizedec. 

6.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  gives  the  more  acca 
rate  and  particular  definition  of  that  which  Elohin 
has  pointed  out  in  the  more  general  way. 

7.  The  obedience  of  faith  which  Abraham  re> 
ders  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  maiks  the  historical 
perfection  of  his  faith,  in  a  decisive  test.  It  marks  the 
stage  of  the  New  Testament  SoKtfiii,  or  sealing  (see 
the  Blblework  upon  James). 

8.  The  typical  significance  of  the  sacrifice  ot 
Isaac  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  may  view  it,  in  sum* 
measure,  as  embracing  all  Old  Testament  types,  jus! 
as  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  itself  may  be  regarded  as 
including  the  whole  Mosaic  system  of  sacrifices.  The 
sacrifice  itself  is  the  type  of  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  and  indeed,  just  as  truly,  in  reference  to  the 
interest  of  God,  as  to  the  interest  of  the  world  in  this 
fact.  The  self-denial  of  Abraham  is  a  copy,  a  sym 
bol  (not  perhaps  a  type)  of  the  love  of  God,  who 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  (John  iii.  16:  Rom.  viii.  32).  The  sacrificial 
act  of  Abraham,  as  also  the  enduring  silence  of  Isaac, 
is  typical  in  referenc  •  to  the  two  sides  of  the  suffering 
obedience  of  Christ,  as  he  is  priest  and  sacrifice  at  tlie 
same  time.  Isaac  received  again  from  the  altar  is  now, 
ill  reference  to  Abraham,  a  God-given,  consecrated 
child  of  the  Spiiit  and  of  promise:  in  reference  tt 
Christ,  a  type  of  the  resurrection,  and  therefor^ 
also  a  type  of  the  new  resurrection  life  of  beUevers. 

9.  Since  Abraham  must  have  reconciled  the  prom- 
ise, earlier  connected  with  the  person  of  Isaac 
with  the  command  to  offer  Isaac  as  he  understood 
the  command,  he  was  necessarily  driven  to  the  hope 
of  a  new  awakening,  at  this  is  admirably  ex|>ressed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  19).  Luther  re- 
marked upon  the  obedience  of  faith  :  "  Faith  recon- 
ciles things  which  are  contrary."  [Abraham's  fain 
rested  not  upon  the  conclusions  of  his  understand' iig, 
but  upon  the  word  of  God.  The  nature  and  strength 
of  his  faith  appear  in  that  he  held  to  the  promise 
while  he  went  promptly  to  do  what,  to  human  view, 
seemed  to  prevent  its  fulfilment.  He  set  to  his  seal 
that  God  was  true.  He  believed  that  God  would  ful- 
fil all  that  he  had  promised.  How  he  did  not  stay 
to  question.  This  is  true  faith.  It  takes  the  word  of 
God  as  it  is,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  and  acta 
upon  it.  — A.  G.]  But  this  reconciliation  of  appar- 
ent  contradictions  does  not  happen  in  this  method, 
that  faith  in  blind  passivity  receives  and  holds  the 
contradictions,  or  rather,  suffers  them  to  remain 
(as,  e.  g.,  universal  grace  and  particular  election), 
but  that  faith  itself  is  brought,  through  the  spirit  of 
revelation,  to  a  higher  standpoint.  [But  is  not 
this  standpoint  just  that  from  which  faith  receives 
truths  apparently  contradictory,  upon  their  own  evi- 
dence in  the  word  of  God,  and  holds  them,  though  it 
is  not  seen  how  they  can  be  reconciled  ? — A.G.] — In 
the  anticipating  activity  of  his  faith,  Abraham  gained 
the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  but  in  the  actual  issue 
of  the  history  of  the  saciifice  he  gained  the  idea  of 
the  true  sacrifice  (Ps.  li.  18,  19:  Heb.  x.  19  ff.),  as 
oloo  the  fundamental  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifice.  [/«  the  stead  of  hit  son.  "  The  wonderful 
substitution  in  which  God  set  forth,  as  in  a  figure, 
the  plan  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  for  the  offering  ol 
animal  victims  instead  of  himian  sacrifices — pointing 
forward  to  the  only  acceptable  substitute  whom  thej 
foreshadowed,  who  is  God's  Lamb  and  not  man'S" 
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the  Lamb  of  God's  proriding  and  from  his  own 
bosom.  His  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son, 
ike  man — the  Ool-man.^  Jacobns.  And  this  great 
doctrine,  running  through  the  whole  system  of  sac- 
rifice, culminates  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ — the 
innocent  m  the  stead  of  the  guilty. — A.  G.] 

10.  Delitzsch  :  "  The  concession  unto  death  at 
the  threshold  of  the  preliminary  history  of  the  new- 
humanity  is  not  completed,  but  merely  a  prefigu ration, 
for  Isaac's  death  would  have  been  useless,  but  the 
concession  unto  death  at  the  threshold  of  the  history 
itself  is  completed,  because  the  fulfilling  and  per- 
fection of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  passing  of 
himself,  and  with  him  of  humanity,  into  life.  Judaism 
believes  differently.  It  sees  in  the  sacrifice  or  bind- 
Lig  of  Isaac  an  act  serviceable  for  all  time,  and 
bringing  Israel  into  favour  with  God.  Where  the 
Church  prays  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  and  death 
of  Jesus  ChiTst,  the  Synagogue  prays  for  the  sake 
of  the  binding  of  Isaac  "  (p.  418). 

1 1 .  The  ocUh  of  Jehovah.  It  is  not  merely  the 
basis  for  the  oaths  of  men,  but :  1.  The  expression 
of  the  absolute  self-determination,  consciousness, 
«nd  faithfulness  of  the  personal  God  ;*  2.  The  ex- 
pression of  a  corresponding  unshaken  certainty  of 
faith  in  the  hearts  of  believers ;  3.  The  expression 
of  the  indissolulile  uiuon  between  the  divine  promise 
and  the  human  assurance. 

12.  The  mme  Moriahf  points  out  that  as  God 
himself  perceives  (selects)  his  sacrifice  in  the  readi- 
ness ot  an  obedient  heart  to  make  the  sacrifice,  man 
should  wait  in  expectation,  and  not  make  an  arbitrary 
and  abominable  sacrifice. 

13.  W.  Hoffmann  :  "  Until  now  we  hear  only  of 
the  bruiser  of  the  serpent,  of  a  conqueror,  of  a  bless- 
iig  of  the  nations,  of  a  dominion  ;  in  short  only  the 
image  of  a  great  king  and  dominion,  could  present 
itself  to  human  thought  as  the  form  in  which  the 
divine  salvation  should  reach  perfection.  But  now 
Borrow,  concession,  death,  the  rendering  of  self 
as  a  sacrifice,  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  hope  of 
salvation,  and  indeed  so  enter  that  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation and  the  sacrifice  belong  together  and  are 
inseparable." 

14.  The  completion  of  the  promixe.^  As  the 
whole  history  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  typical,  so 
also  is  the  expression  of  the  completed  promise.  It 
refers  beyond  Israel,  to  the  innumerable  children  of 
Abraham  by  faith,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
promised  to  them,  appears  both  in  the  aspect  of  a 
contest,  as  in  that  of  the  solemn  feasts  of  victory 
and  blessing. 

15.  We  cannot  say  directly  that  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed Isiiac  as  a  natural  son,  that  he  might  receive 
him  again  sanctified  and  as  a  spiritual  son.  For 
Isaac  was  given  to  him  as  the  son  of  the  promise 
from  his  birth.  But  he  sacrificed  him  in  his  present 
corporeal  nature,  that  hs  might  receive  him  again  as 
the  type  of  a  second,  new,  and  higher  life.  Thus 
Israel  must  sacrifice  its  ideas  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  God  in  order  to  gain  the  true  kingdom  of  God 


•  [An  oath  with  Ood  is  a  solemn  pled^ng  of  himself  in 
«!!  the  unchamrcablcness  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth  to 
tl>>  fulfilment  of  the  promibe.  Mrnpnr,  p.  *41.— A.  G.l 

•  The  Mount  of  the  Lord  here  means  the  very  height 
«f  the  trial  into  which  he  bringH  his  saints.  There  he 
will  certiinly  appear  in  due  time  for  their  deliverance. 
l(7SrBT,  p.  341.— A,  O.) 

i  i  In  this  tran*-endent  ble«sin?r,  repeated  on  this  mo- 
mmtotis  cecasion,  Abraham  truly  saw  the  day  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  U-c  seed  of  Abraham,  the  "Son  of  man. 
McuHT,  p.  Si2.-  A  O.] 


which  is  not  of  this  world.  The  want  of  this  idet 
of  sacrifice  betrays  the  most  of  them  into  unbelid 
through  Chiliastic  dreams.  It  happens  similarly  t« 
all  who,  in  the  sacrificial  hour  appointed  by  God 
will  not  sacrifice  their  inherited  idea.s  that  they  may 
gain  a  glorified  form  of  faith.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
every  arbitrary  external  sacrifice  U  r^ardcd  and 
judged  as  a  self-chosen  service  of  God. 

16.  The  meaning  of  the  ram  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  It  deeig 
nates  figuratively  the  fact,  that  Christ  also,  in  hi« 
sacrificial  death,  has  not  lost  his  own  peculiar  life, 
but,  as  the  leading  shepherd  of  his  Jiock,  has  only 
sacrificed  his  old  temporal  form  of  a  servant,  in  order 
that  through  his  de;ith  he  might  redeem  them  from 
death,  the  fear  of  death,  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan,  and  introduce  them  into  a  higher,  deathless  life. 

[In  the  person  of  Abraham  is  unfolded  that 
spiritual  process  by  which  the  soul  is  drawn  to  God 
He  hears  the  call  of  God,  and  comes  to  the  decisive 
act  of  trusting  in  the  revealed  God  of  mercy  aiic 
truth,  on  the  groimd  of  which  act  he  is  accounted  aa 
righteous.  He  then  rises  to  the  successive  acts  of 
walking  with  God,  covenanting  with  hhn,  communing 
and  interceding  with  liim,  and  at  length  withholding 
nothing  that  he  has  or  holds  dear  from  him.  In  all 
this  we  discern  certain  primary  and  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  man  who  is  saved  through  accepunce 
of  the  mercy  of  God  proclaimed  to  him  in  a  prime- 
val gospel  Faith  in  God  (ch.  xv.),  rep>entane6 
towaffls  him  (ch  xvi),  and  fellowship  with  him  (ch. 
xviii.),  are  the  three  great  l«irning-points  of  the 
soul's  returning  lite.  They  are  built  upon  the  effec- 
tual caU  of  (xod  (ch.  xii.),  and  culminate  in  unre- 
served resignation  to  him  (ch.  ixii.).  With  wonder- 
fid  facility  has  the  sacred  record  descended  in  thia 
pattern  of  spiritual  biography,  from  the  rational  and 
accountable  race  to  the  uiividual  and  immortal  soul, 
and  traced  the  footsteps  of  its  path  to  God.  McR- 
PHY  p.  342.— A-  G.J 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

Through  the  tradition;xl  exegetical  interpretation 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  often  been  used  homileti- 
cally  widiout  due  caution.  What  Kurtz  in  his  work 
asserts  with  confidence  we  often  hear  also  from  the 
pulpit — God  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his  .«on 
Isaac.  Thus  a  gross  sensuous  interpretation  in  fact 
transforms  a  history  which  is  the  key  to  the  nature 
of  the  whole  Old-Testament  sacrificial  system,  which 
presents  in  a  striking  light  the  humane  aspect  of  the 
theocracy  in  contrast  with  heathenbm,  into  an  of- 
fence to  the  human  and  Christian  feeling,  i.  e.,  an 
offence  which  is  burdensome  and  injurious  to  a  lim- 
ited and  contracted  theology,  but  must  be  cirefully 
distinguished  from  the  offences  or  difficulties  of  un- 
belief. We  make  this  remark  notwithstanding  Earta 
thinks  that  he  must  administer  to  us  a  rebuke  for 
similar  utterances  (p.  206).  Luther  also  has  already 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  in  treating  this  passage  cor- 
rectly.— Ver.  1.  The  testing  or  trying  of  Abraham, 
as  full  of  temptation :  1.  As  a  temptation ;  2.  as  a 
testing.  Or:  1.  The  sacrifice  of  God  ;  2.  AbrahHni'i 
obedience  of  faith. — Ver.  2.  Abraham's  sacrifice:  1. 
The  command  of  God;  2.  the  leading  of  God;  3. 
the  decision  of  God  ;  4.  the  judgment  of  God. — Ver 
^.  Abraham's  obedience  of  faith:  1.  Faith  as  th« 
soul  of  obedience  ;  2.  obedience  as  the  full  pr<ser- 
vatioD  of  faith. — Abraham's  sealing. — Ver.  16.  Tn« 
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oath  of  God:  1.  What  it  means ;  2.  as  it  perpetu- 
ates and  generaUzes  itself  in  the  sacraments ;'  3.  to 
whose  advantage  it  will  be. — The  silence  of  Isaac. — 
Ver.  4.  Abraham's  journey  to  Moriah  an  image  of 
the  way  to  all  true  sacrifice:  1.  The  journey  thither; 
2.  the  journey  home. — Moriah,  or  the  meeting  of 
God  with  the  sacrificing  believer:  1.  God  sees;  2. 
he  is  seen,  appears ;  3.  he  cares  for,  provides ;  4. 
he  himself  selects  his  sacrifice  ;  5.  he  gives  to  man 
in  an  eternal  form  what  he  has  taken  from  him  in  a 
temporal  form. 

Starke  :  (Moses  does  not  relate  the  peculiar  time 
of  this  severe  test  of  Abraham's  faith.  Some  place 
it  in  the  thirteenth,  others  in  the  fifteenth,  and  still 
others  in  the  thirty-fifth  or  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Isaac.  Because  in  this  whole  transaction  Isaac  was 
a  type  of  Christ,  and  he  finished  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, through  his  death,  in  the  thirty-third,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  th''  thirty-fourth,  year  of  his  age,  it  may 
well  be  thought  that  in  this  year  also  Isaac  was  led 
out  as  a  sacrifice. — The  existing  incorrect  use  of  the 
typology  still  runs  through  the  misconceptions  of 
Passavant  and  Schwenke.  He  is  three  and  thirty 
years  old,  says  Schwenke;  and  Passavant  says  he 
was  grown  up  to  be  a  mature  man.) — Some  reckon 
ten  temptations  wherein  Abraham's  faith  was  put  to 
the  test,  among  which  this  was  the  last  and  most  se- 
vere :  1.  When  he  must  leave  his  fatherland  at  the 
call  of  God  (ch.  xii.  1),  etc.— Ver.  2.  {Offr  him 
there,  put  him  to  death  with  thine  own  hand,  then 
burn  the  dead  body  to  ashes,  thus  make  him  a  burnt- 
offering. — Luther  and  others  think  that  Adam,  Cain 
and  Abol,  Noah  also  when  he  came  from  the  ark, 
held  their  worship  of  God  and  sacrificed  upon  tiiis 
mountain.  Hence  the  Arabic  and  both  the  Chaldaic 
interpreters  name  it  the  land  of  the  worship  and 
service  of  God. — Various  ancient  utterances  as  to 
the  mountain  of  Moriah  and  its  meaning  follow.) — 
Ver.  4,  God  reveals  the  place  where  our  Saviour 
should  suffer  and  die,  earUer  than  the  city  in  which 
he  should  be  born  (we  must  distinguish,  however, 
between  verbal  and  typical  prophecy). — The  two  ser- 
vants of  Abraham.  It  is  scarcely,  at  least  not  seri- 
ously, to  be  conjectured  even,  as  the  Chaldaic  inter- 
preters suppose,  that  they  were  Ishmael  and  Eliez  r. 
— Neither  Sarah  nor  Isaac  knew  at  the  time  the 
special  object  of  the  journey.  Undoubtedly  the 
mother  would  have  placed  many  hindrances  in  the 
way,  and  would  have  sought  to  dissuade  Abraham 
for  entering  it. — When  it  is  said  (Heb.  xi.  19)  that 
he  had  received  him  as  a  figure,  we  discern  what 
Abraham  knew  through  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*  (At  all  events  Abraham  knew  that  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  first-born  should  hencefoi  th  be  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  that  this  should  culminate  in  a 
closing  sacrifice  bringing  salvation). — The  three  days 
of  the  journey. — Abraham  must  in  his  heart  hold  his 
son  as  dead,  as  long  as  Christ  should  he  iu  the 
grave. — But  one  umst  above  all  else  guard  against  a 
self-chosen  service  of  God. — Upon  ver.  8.  He  stood 
at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  tlie  controversy  between 
natural  love  and  faith. — (The  altar  upon  Moriah. 
The  Jews  think  that  it  was  the  altar  which  Noah  had 
built  upon  this  mountain  after  the  flood,  which  time 
had  thrown  into  ruins,  but  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Abraham.) — Upon  ver.  13.  The  LXX  render,  in  the 
thicket,  Sabek.  They  regarded  it  as  a  proper  name, 
irbich  shows  the  ignorance  of  tiie  Hebrew  language 

*  [Isaac's  deUrcraoce  was  a  parable  or  figure,  viz.,  of 
Christ's  t  JSurrecUon.  Woboswobth,  p.  101.— A.  O.] 


in  the  Greek   commentators,  after  the  Babylonia* 
captivity.     Starke  records  the  fiict,  that  some  "  Pa , 
pists  "  refer  the  expression  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  i 
lama  sabadhoni,  to  this  bush  Sabek,  and  tiiat  Ath» 
nasius  says,  Planta  Sabek  est  venci-anda  crux. — Com 
parison  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  the  death  and 

resurrection   of  Jesus  (1   Cor.   x.  13). Ver.    10. 

Lange  :  God  knows  the  right  hour,  indeed,  the  lighi 
moment,  to  give  his  help. — BM.  Wirt. :  If  our  ob© 
dience  shall  please  God,  it  must  be  not  merely  ac- 
cording to  examples  without  command,  but  in  accord 
ance  with  the  express  word  of  God. — Bibl.  Tub.. 
Ver.  11.  When  we  cannot  see  on  any  side  a  way  of 
escape,  then  God  comes  and  often  shows  us  a  won- 
derful deliverance. — Hall:  The  true  Christian  motto 
thruu::li  the  whole  of  life  is :  The  Lord  sees  me. — 
Ver.  15.  The  last  manifestation  of  God  with  which 
Abraham  was  directly  honored,  which  appears  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. — The  oath  of  God  :  just  as  if  he 
had  sworn  by  his  name,  or  by  his  life.  In  place  of 
this  form  of  speech  Christ  u.'ses  very  often  the 
Verily. — John  xvi.  20. — What  one  gives  for  God, 
and  to  him,  is  never  lost.  [Not  only  not  lost,  but 
received  back  again  in  its  higher  form  and  use.  Even 
so  every  child  of  Abraham  must  hold  all  that  is  most 
precious  to  him  as  the  gift  of  God's  gnice;  must 
first  yield  to  God  the  blessings  which  seem  to  come 
to  him  as  to  oihere,  as  mere  natural  blessings,  and 
then  receive  them  back  as  coming  purely  from  hia 
grace. — A.  G.] 

Lisco:  What  could  better  teach  the  Jews  the 
true  idea  and  aim  of  the  whole  sacrificial  service  (the 
perfect  yielding  to  God)  than  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham ?  Ver.  6.  Thus  Jesus  bare  his  cross.  Ver.  18. 
The  great  blessing  is  Christ  who  brings  blessings  to 
all  nations  (Acts  iii.  25 ;  Gal.  iii.  8). — When  God 
brings  a  dear  child  near  to  death,  or  indeed  calls  it 
a«  ay,  he  thus  proves  us  in  a  like  way. — Gerlacii  .- 
The  name  Moiiah  signifies,  shown,  pointed  out,  by 
Jehovah,  and  refers  especially  to  the  wonderful 
pointing  to  the  ram,  through  which  Isaac  was  saved, 
since  this  was  for  Abraham  the  turning-point  of  the 
history,  through  which  God  confirmed  his  promise 
and  crowned  the  faith  of  Abraham. — Ver.  12.  Gf>d 
hiows:  he  knows  from  experience,  from  the  testing, 
that  the  man  remains  faithful  to  him,  since  without 
the  test  his  faithfulness  is  uncertain.  He  foreknew 
it,  in  so  far  as  he  foreknew  the  result  of  the  trial. — 
Calw.  Hand. :  God  naturally  hiys  such  severe  trials 
not  upon  children,  but  upon  men. — Abraham  kept 
his  faith  in  God,  as  Jehovah,  through  his  act ;  now 
also  God  will  approve  himself  to  Abraham,  as  Jeho- 
vah.— This  same  promise  appears  here  for  the  third 
time  (ch.  xii.  3  ;  xviii.  18)  as  a  reward  for  Abraham's 
obedience  and  triumph  of  faith. — Each  new  well- 
endured  trial  of  faith  leads  to  greater  strength  of 
faith  ;  the  fruit  oi  faith  yields  nourishment  again  to 
faith  itself. — The  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Abra- 
ham here  described,  is  held,  not  oidy  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  even  by  Mohammedans,  as  the  very 
acme  of  all  his  testing,  and  as  the  most  complete 
obedience  of  his  faith. — Schrodkr:  Ver.  1.  He  ia 
constantly  leading  us  into  situations  in  which  what 
lies  concealed  in  the  heart  must  be  revealed. — The 
devil  temjjts  that  he  may  destroy  ;  God  tempts  that 
he  may  crown  (Ambrose). — The  temptation  has  as  a 
presupposition,  that  God  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
formed  in  us  (Hengstenberg). — The  idea  of  the  sac- 
rifice (1  Sam.  i.  26).  And  they  slew  the  bullock  and 
brought  the  child  to  Eli  (comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2 ;  Micah 
vL  7  ;  Ps.  xL  7-9 ;  11.  19). — For  this  whole  hi«-*yry,  se* 
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the  Bimilar  history  (Judg.  xL).  Tltat  Abraham  him- 
•elf  is  the  priest,  and  iiis  own  heart,  his  own  deepest 
love,  and  ail  his  blessing,  is  the  sacrifice,  this  consti- 
tutes the  severity  of  the  test  (Kruniniacher).* — Ver. 
5,  We  cannot  regard  these  words  as  mere  empty 
wonls  ;  it  is  rather  the  word  of  hope  which  had  not 
forsaken  Abraham  (Baumgarten;  also  Gerlach). — 
According  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  au  intima- 
tion of  the  hope  of  the  reawakening  of  Isaac.  ''  But 
then,  indeed,  some  one  objects,  the  very  severe  and 
weiglity  thing  in  the  sacrifice  is  taken  away."  Strauss 
repUes  to  this  by  an  allusion  to  the  painfiilness  of 
the  death-beds  of  children  to  their  parents,  even 
when  they  are  assured  of  their  rosurrection. — It  L=?  a 
more  wonderful  faith  which  supports  itself  even  to 
the  issue  which  he  did  not  see,  as  if  he  saw  it 
(Striuss). — Ver.  9.  The  son  is  silent  before  the  father, 
as  the  father  before  God,  and  the  child  obeys  the 
parents  as  the  parents  obey  the  Lord  (Strauss). — A 
sacred  contention  finds  place  here.  One  elevates 
hims.  If  above  human  nature  ;  to  the  other  to  resist 
the  father  seems  more  tenible  than  death  (Gregory 
Nyssa).  Ver.  12.  Tlie  apostle  (Rom.  viii.  32)  takes 
up  again  the  last  words  of  the  Angel,  and  thus  indi- 
cates the  typical  relations  of  the  event — Ver.  13. 
The  entire  Leviiical  system  of  sacrifices  is  only  an 
extension  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  ram  (Richter). — It 
is  remarkable  that  the  ram  is  destined  among  the 
Greeks  and  Rom ms  as  the  substitutionary  sacrifice 
in  the  gravest  cases  (Baumgarten).  It  h.ippens  at 
first  according  to  the  ordinance,  that  God  by  virtue 
of  his  concealed  providence  places  and  controls  what 
may  serve  us,  but  it  follows  upon  t'us  that  he  stretches 
oat  his  hand  to  as,  and  reveals  himself  in  an  actual 
experience  (Calvin). — Ver.  18.  The  blessing  given  to 
the  nations  in  the  seed  of  Abn\ham,  they  shall  them- 
•elves  come  to  desire  and  wish  (Baumgarten).  Abra- 
ham's obedience  is  named  here  as  a  reason  of  the 
promise.  This  is,  too,  a  ne«  reason  (Baumgarten). 
— (Abraham's  obedience  is,  however,  not  so  much  a 
reason  of  the  promise  as  of  the  sealing  of  the  prom- 
ise through  an  oath.) — The  promise  is  the  promise 
of  the  covenant.  On  the  one  h  .nd  it  rests  funda- 
mentally upon  the  grace  of  God,  on  the  other  it  is 
introduced  for  Abraham  through  the  obedience  of 
faith. — .\braham  receives  the  name  of  the  father  of 
bfUevers  thi-ough  this  completion  of  his  faith  (Baum- 
g:»rten).  (Certainly  also  through  the  whole  develop- 
m»>ntof  his  faith.)— Ver.  16.  There  is  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  this  pa.ssage,  as  to  the  solemn,  great,  and 
final  explanation.  Thus  in  ch.  xsiv.  7;  xxvi.  3; 
Exod.  xxxiii.  1  ;  Numb,  xxxii.  II  ;  Deut  xxix.  13; 
XXX.  20;  xxxir.  4  ;  Lake  L  73 ;  Acts  viL  17  ;  Hcb. 

•  [Wliat  Ood  reqtdied  of  .\braham  was  not  the  sacrifice 
if  lakac,  but  the  tacri/Ut  of  Mwue{f.  Wordswokth,  p.  97. 
-A.Q.] 


!  tL  13  (Drechsler). — It  clainms  our  notice  sliU,  thj* 
i  the  Jews  hoM  the  binding  of  Isaac  (ver.  9)  a-s  a  sat 
i  isfaction,  and  use  in  prayer  the  woitl«.  Consider  th« 
j  binding  of  thine  only  one  (see  above).  "  Indeed. 
I  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Mohammedant 
I  also  read  in  their  Koran  to-dny.  This  truly  was  a 
I  manifest  testing"  (Zahn). — Robinson's  description  of 
!  Beersheba, — Schwe.skk  :  The  Lord  knows  how  tc 
I  rewanl  his  own. — Passavant  :  Abraham  journey* 
}  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  day  in  silence. — Prb- 
j  cious  school  of  faith,  the  highest,  the  most  sacred 
school,  how  art  thou  now  so  greatly  deserted  ?^ 
Abraham  has  become  the  fathet  of  Oiristians. — Ver. 
14.  God  sees,  fie  tcill  see,  choose. — Reflection  upon 
the  children  of  Abraham. — Tiie  future  of  Israel,  of 
believers,  etc. — (Passavant  closes  his  work  witli  these 
reflections.) — W.  Hoffmann:  The  consecration  of 
the  promise  through  sacrifice  :  1.  The  concession  of 
the  promised  son  ;  2.  the  new  reception  of  the  prom- 
ised son. — According  to  this  history  God  tempted 
Abraham.  There  the  key  is  placed  in  your  hand. 
It  was  said  indeed  before,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
wi<  not  to  secure  an  external  ofiering,  but  an  inward 
sacrifice,  etc.  In  this  inbeing  of  the  internal  and 
external,  in  this  interworking  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man, of  the  eternal  and  the  earthly,  there  lay  a  severe 
temptation,  a  const:int  inducement,  to  the  believers 
of  the  Old  Tes  ament,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
ext<'mal,  the  mere  shell,  the  sweet  kernel,  the  fruit 
of  life  itself  being  forfeited,  to  go  on  in  security 
indeed  oftentimes  to  grow  pi-oud  of  their  possession. 
— Ver.  1.  In  how  many  ways  he  enters  the  family  and 
calls  to  the  father  Abraham  !  and  when  you  know  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  thus  answer :  Here  am  I. — Upon 
Isaac.  Almost  entirely  a  feeble  repetition  of  wliat 
has  api>eared  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  Ver.  9.  But 
he  lay  upon  the  altar  in  full  consciousness  and  in  si- 
lence. There  he  lay  himself,  as  a  dumb  sacrificial 
lamb,  at  the  feet  of  God.  This  is  sufficient  for  a 
lifetime  of  more  than  a  century,  and  imparts  to  it,  con- 
tents, and  a  character,  which  admit  of  no  exchange 
for  the  better. — He  gives  Isaac  to  him  in  another 
way  than  that  in  which  he  had  called  him  his  own 
at  first.  The  whole  glory  of  a  wonderful  future  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  Isaac. — Tacbk  :  The  obedience 
of  faith,  or  how  first  in  the  yielding  of  that  which  is 
most  precious  faith  is  tested :  1.  God  brings  us  to 
this  proof  at  the  right  time ;  place  yourselves  there- 
fore in  his  hands,  as  Abraham  ;  2.  these  tests  are 
very  severe,  and  will  ever  grow  more  severe  in  their 
progress,  for  they  demand  the  death  of  self ;  3.  these 
tests  have  a  blessed  end  for  the  tried  and  approved 
believer ;  therefore  let  us  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Abraham. — Heuser:  The  way  of  Abraham  to  tb< 
sacrifice. — The  oflFeiing  up  of  Isaac:  1.  In  its  iu» 
torical  detail ;  2.  ii.  its  inward  typical  meaning. 
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ELEVENTH    SECTION. 

l%e  sorrows  and  joys  of  Abraham^s  domestic  life.     The  account  and  genealogy  of  those  at  hotm. 

Barak's  death.     Her  burial-place  at  Hebron ;  the  seed  of  the  future  inheritance  of  Canaan. 

The  theocratic  foundation  of  the  consecrated  burial. 


CJhapteb  XXII.  20— XXIIL  20. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  it  was  told  Abraham,  saying  [what  follows] 

21  Behold,  Milcah,  she  hath  also  borne  children  unto  thy  brother  Nahor ;  Huz  [seech.x.23; 

»  light  sandy  land,  in  northern  Arabia]  his   first- bom,    and    Buz   [a  people  and  region  in  western  Arabia] 

32  hia  brother,  and    Kemuel   [the  congregation  of  God]   the    father    of   Aram.     And  Chesed 

[the  name  of  a  Chaldaio  tribe]  and  Hazo  [an  Aramaic  and  Chaldaic  tribe ;  Gesenius  :  perhaps  for  niT  H  ,  vision] , 
and    Pildash  [Furst:   ttJx  nbe,  flame  of  fire],  and    Jidlaph  [Gesenius:  tearful;   FUrst :  melting  away 

23  pining],  and  Bethuel  [Gesenius :  man  of  God.  Furst :  dwelling-place  or  people  of  God] .  And  Bethuel 
begat    Rebekah    [Ribkah,  captivating,  ensnaring ;  Furst :  through  beauty]  :    these    eight    Milcah    did 

24  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.     And   his  concubine,  whose   name  was  Reumah 

[Gesenius:  raised,  elevated;  Fflrst:  pearl  or  coral],  she  bare  also  Tebah  [Ffirst :  extension,  breadth;  a 
locality  in  Mesopotamia],  and  Galiam  [Gesenius  :  having  flaming  eyes  ;  Fftrst :  the  black ;  an  Aramaic,  dark- 
colored  tribe],  and  Thahash  [the  name  of  an  unknown  animal :  badger,  marten,  seal?],  and  Maacliab 
[low-lands ;  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  ;  used  besides  as  a  female  name], 

Ch.  XXIII.        1,  And  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven  years  old  :  these  were 

2  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah.  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba  [cityof  Arba]  ;  the  same 
is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her. 

3  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth, 

4  saying,  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  [not  a  citizen]  with  you :  give  me  a  possession  of 
6  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.     And  the  children 

6  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him.  Hear  us,  my  lord:  thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  [a  prince  of  God]  among  us:  in  the  choice  [most  excellent]  of  our  sepulchres  btiry  tliy 
dead :  none  of  us  shall  withhold   from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury 

7  thy  dead.     And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even 

8  to  the  children  of  Heth.  And  he  communed  with  them,  saying.  If  it  be  your  mind 
[soul,  soul-desire]  that  I  should  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,  hear  me,  and  entreat  for 

9  me  to  Ephron  [Fflrst:  more  powerful,  stronger]  the  SOU  of  Zoliar  [splendor,  noble].  That  he 
may  give  me  the  cave  of  Machpelah  [Oesenius:  doubling;  Fflrst:  winding,  serpentine],  which  he 

hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field ;   for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  [full  money]  he 

10  shall  give  it  me  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  [hereditary  sepulchre]  among  you.  And 
Ephron  dwelt  [sat]  among  the  children  of  Heth.  And  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered 
Abraham  in  the  audience  [ears]  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went  in  at  the 

11  gate  of  his  city,  saying,  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me  :  the  field  give  I  ihee,  and  ihe  cave 
that  is  therein,  I  give  it  thee;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee: 

12  bury  thy  dead.     And  Abraham  bowed  down   himself  before  the   people  of  the  land. 

13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of  the  people  of  the  land,  saying,  But  if 
thou  wilt  give  it^  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  [give  me  heaiing]  :  I  will  give  thee  money  for  the 

14  field;  take  it  from  me,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there.     And  Ephron  answered  Abra- 

15  ham,  saying  unto  him,  My  lord,   hearken  unto  me :   the  land   is  worth  four  hundred 
■6  shekels  of  silver;  what  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead.     And 

Abraham   hearkened   [followed]  unto   Ephron;  and  Abraham   weighed  to  Ephron  the 

silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of 

silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant. 
n         And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  *h« 

field,  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  which  were  in  the  field,  that  viert 
18  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure  [stood]  Unto  Abra^.am  for  a  possessioj 
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in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city. 

19  And  after  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelab 

20  before  Mamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  field,  and  the 
cave  that  is  therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burjing-plac« 
by  the  sons  of  Heth. 


EXEOETICAIi  AST)  GaiTICAXk 

1.  Sur>ty.    The  two  sections  which  we  have  here 
placed  together,  with  the  following  and  the  last  sec- 
tions of  the  life  of  Abraham,  form  a  contrast  with  his 
previous  history.     The   revelations  from  God,   the 
wonderful  events  of  his  life,  cease,  for  Abraham's 
life  of  faith  is  completed  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
To  tlie  wonderful  completion  of  the  faith  of  Abraham 
there  is  now  added  the  purely  natural  and  human  per- 
fection of  Abraham.     Its  histot  y  is  certainly  much 
shorter,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof  that  the 
miraculous  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not  stand  in 
any  exclusive  relation  to  the  natural  and  human.  A 
mythology  seeking   to  produce  effect,   would   have 
closed  the  life  of  the   father   of  the  faithful  with 
some  splendid  supernatural  or  heroic  events.     It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  trait  of  the  true  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  tradition  here,   that  it  closes  the  life  of 
Abraham  in   the  way  already  stated.     But  at  the 
same  time  the  true  christological  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  history,   wherein  it  fonns  the  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament  manifestation  of  the 
God-man,  discovers  itself  therein,  that  the  history 
of  the  life  of  Abraham  does  not  close  abruptly  with 
bis  greatest  act  of  faith,  but  that  from  and  out  of 
this  act  of  faith  there  proceeds  a  natural  and  himian 
progress  of  a  consecrated  and  sanctified  life,  a  course 
»f  Ufe  into  which  even  the  second  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham does  not  enter  as  a  disturbing  element.     A  ter- 
mination of  this  kind  has  already  appeared  in  the  liie 
of  Xoah,  appears  later  in  the  life  of  Jacob ;  and  has 
its  New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the 
forty  days  of  thi-  risen  Christ.     But  as  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  so  in  the  Ufe  of  Abraham,  the  events  after  the 
great  contests  of  faith  are  not  without  importance. 
The  two  sections  which  we  have  combined  under 
this  point  of  view,  thefcunUy  sorrows  and /amili/ joys 
of  .\braham  point  downwards  to  the  history  of  Isaac 
and  Israel.     From  the  son  of  Abraham  there  must 
now  be  a  family  of  Abraham,  and  to  this  the  family 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Nahor  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction.    This  genealogical  register  first  names  Re- 
bekah,  and  thus  lays  the  ground  for  the  mission  and 
the  woo'mg  of  the  bride  by  Eliezer  (ch.   xxiv.),  a 
history   in  which  also  the   wooing  of  his  bride  by 
Jacob  is  introduced  through  the  mention  of  Laban. 
But  as  the  history  of  the  family  of  Abraham  is  intro- 
duced through  the  record  of  the  house  of  Nahor,  so 
also   is   the   first  possession   of  Abraham   and   his 
descendants  in  Canaan  introduced  by  the  narrative 
of  the  death  of  Sarah.     The  burial-place  in  the  cave 
and  field  of  Machpelah,  are  made  a  point  of  imion  for 
the  later  appropriation  of  Canaan  by  the  people  of 
God,  just  as  in  the  new  covenant,  the  grave  of  Christ 
has  introduced  for  Christians  the  future  possession 
of  the  earth  ;  a  method  of  conquest  which  unfolds 
itself  Ihroigh   the  graves  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
erypts  of  ChiL«tian  churches  throughout  the  whole 
rorld.     "llie  testing  of  the   faith  of  Abraham  is 
eoropleted  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  end  of  his 
divine  caH'og  is  fulfilled,  and  henceforward  the  his- 
trry  of  his  life  hastens  to  its  conclusion.     It  is  alto- 


gether fi'ting  that  there  should  follow  now,  after  thii 
event,  a  communication  to  him  concerning  the  family 
of  his  brother  N'ahor  (ch.  xL  27  ff.),  which  is  join^ 
with  so  much  appropriateness  to  the  sacrifice  ot 
Isaac,  since  it  leads  on  to  the  history  of  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  of  the  promise.  The  XTl  C5  (comp. 
ch.  ii.  29)  also  points  to  this  actual  connection.  Ah 
Sarah  had  borne  a  son  to  Abraham,  Milcah  also  bare 
sons  to  Nahor.  XTl  C5  of  ver.  24  refers  -back  to 
ver.  20."  Keil. — Schroder:  "This  paragniph  ia 
merely  a  confmuation  of  ch.  xi.  27  fil  As  ch.  xix. 
37,  38,  brought  the  side  line  of  Haran  to  its  goal  and 
end,  so  here  the  side  line  of  Nalior  is  continued  still 
further,  a  testimony,  moreover,  that  Moses  never 
loses  the  genealogi(^  thread  of  the  history." 

2.  Ch.  xiii.  20-24.  Kiiobel  holds  the  numb« 
twelve  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  as  also  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (ch.  xxv.  13  flF.)  for  an  imitation  of  the 
.twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  unjustifiable  to  infer 
from  such  accidental,  or  even  important  resemblances, 
without  further  groimds,  that  the  record  is  fiction. 
It  is  certainly  true  also,  that  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  as 
also  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  four  are  the  sons  of  a  con- 
cubine. Still,  as  Keil  observes  in  the  history  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  there  are  two  mothers  as  also  two  con- 
cubines. Keil  also  opposes,  upon  valid  grounds,  the 
view  of  Knobel,  that  the  twelve  sons  of  Nahor  must 
signify  twelve  tribes  of  his  descendants  ;  thus,  e.  g., 
Bethuel  does  not  appear  as  the  founder  of  a  tribe. 
"  It  is  probably  true  only  of  some  of  the  names,  that 
those  who  bore  them  were  ancestors  of  tribes  of  the 
same  name."  Keil.  —  Huz  hia  first-bom. — He 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  son  of  Aram  (ch.  x. 
28),  and  from  the  Edomite  (ch.  xxxvi.  28).  Knobel 
holds  that  he  must  be  sought  io  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Edomit<s. — And  Buz  "  also,  since  this  tril>e  is 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  23)  in  connection  with  Dedan, 
and  Thema,  and  since  Elihu,  the  fourth  opponent  of 
Job,  belonged  to  it  (Job  xxxiL  2)."  Knobel. — 
Eemael — "Is  not  the  ancestor  or  foimder  of  the 
Aramaic  people,  but  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Ram,  to  which  the  Buzite,  Elihu,  also  belonged, 
since  ="^X  stands  for  cn."  KeiL— C?hesed. — The 
chief  tribe  of  the  Chaldees  appears  to  have  been  older 
than  Chesed,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Chaldees  who  plundered 
Job  (Job  L  17). — ^Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah 
(see  ch.  xxv.  20). — Maacha. — Dent.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xiL 
6,  allude  to  the  Maachathites.  At  the  time  of  David 
the  land  Maacha  was  a  small  Aramaic  kingdom  (2  Sam. 
X.  6  -8 ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6).  "  The  others  never  appear 
again."  KeiL  For  conjectures  in  regard  to  them,  see 
Knobel,  p.  194.  For  the  difference  in  the  namee 
Aram,  Uz,  Chasdim,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  422. 

3.  Geblacb:  "  The  German  word  '  JT-^aicWi '  sig- 
nifies a  woman  taken  out  of  the  condition  of  service,  or 
bondage,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term. 
Besides  one  or  more  legal  wives,  a  man  might  take, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  one  from 
the  rank  of  slaves,  whose  children,  not  by  Abraham, 
but  by  Jacob,  were  made  shaters  alike  with  the  le- 
gally bom  (naturally,  ance,  they  were  held  for  tb« 
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adoj-ted  children  of  Rachel  and  Leah).  It  was  a 
kind  of  lower  marriage,  as  with  us  the  marriage  'on 
the  left,'  *  for  the  concubine  was  bound  to  remain 
faithful  (Jiidg.  xix.  2  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  any  other 
man  who  went  in  unto  her,  must  bring  his  trespass 
offering  (Lev.  xix.  20) ;  the  father  must  treat  tlie 
eoncnbine  of  his  son  as  his  child,  and  the  son 
also,  after  the  contraction  of  a  marriage  with  one  of 
equal  rank,  must  still  treat  her  as  his  concubine  (Ex. 
ixi.  9-10)." 

4  Ch.  23.  Sarafi\<t  death  and  burial  in  the  cave 
9f  Machpelah,  purchased  wit h  the  adjoining  field,  by 
Abraham,  from  the  children  of  Heth  as  a  poxscs.iion 
of  a  buryiiig-place.  Knobel  and  Delitzsch  find  in 
the  antique  and  detailed  method  of  statement,  and 
snailar  traits,  the  stamp  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
fundamental  Elohistic  writing.  The  more  truly  the 
human  side  of  the  theocratic  history  comes  into  re- 
lief, this  peculiar,  pleasant,  picturesque  tone  of  the 
narrative  appears,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  next  so-called  Je- 
hovistic  chapter.  The  division  of  this  section  into 
two  parts,  the  one  of  which  should  embrace  only  the 
two  first  verses,  Sarah's  death  (Delitzsch)  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  unique,  pervading  method  of 
statement  throughout  the  whole.  Sarah's  grave  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Abrahamic  kingdom  in  Canaan. 
The  scene  of  the  narration  is  in  Hebron  (now  El 
Chalil).  When  Isaac  was  bom,  and  also  at  the  time, 
of  his  sacrifice,  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beersheba  (ch. 
xxii.  19).  At  Isaac's  birth  Sarah  was  ninety  years 
old  (ch.  xvii.  17),  now  she  has  reached  127  years, 
and  Isaac  is  thus  in  his  37th  year  (see  ch.  xxv.  20). 
"  Between  the  journey  to  Moriah,  and  Sarah's  death, 
there  is  thus  an  interval  of  at  least  20  years."  De- 
litzsch. During  this  interval  Abraham  must  have 
changed  his  dwelling  place  to  Hebron  again.  The 
mention  of  this  change  of  residence  may  have  ap- 
peared, therefore,  superfluous  to  the  writer,  and  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  that  even  during  his  abode  at  Beer- 
sheba, Hebron  was  his  principal  residence,  as  Knobel 
conjectures. — The  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah. — 
The  age  of  Sarah  was  impressed  on  the  memory  of 
the  Israelites  through  this  repetition,  as  a  number 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Keil  :  "  Sarah  is 
the  only  woman  whose  age  is  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
because,  as  the  mother  of  the  seed  of  promise,  she 
became  the  mother  of  all  believei's  (1  Pet.  iii.  6)." 
— Eirjath-Arba,  the  same  is  Hebron  (see  ch.  xiii. 
18)  — The  name  Kirjath-Arba,  i.  e.,  city  of  Arba,  is 
marked  by  Keil  after  Hengstenberg  as  the  later 
name  (coming  after  Hebron),  since  the  Anakim  had 
JOt  dwilt  there  at  tlie  time  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
Delitzsch,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Josh.  xiv. 
15,  and  Judg.  i.  10,  views  it  as  the  earlier  name. 
Since,  however.  Num.  xiii.  22,  the  city  at  the  very 
blooming  period  of  the  Anakim,  was  called  Hebron, 
and,  indeed,  with  reference  to  its  being  founded 
ueven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  it  seems 
dear  that  while  the  time  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  was  an  earlier  time,  it  was  not 
the  earliest,  and  the  succession  in  the  names  is  this  : 
Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  Hebron,  El  Chalil  (the  friend 
of  God,  viz.,  Abraham).  It  is  still,  however,  a  ques- 
tion whether  Hebron  may  not  designate  specially  a 

•  [The  allusion  is  to  a  Gennan  law  or  custom,  In  regard 
to  marriage  between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  and  the  off- 
■pring  of  such  a  mamage. — A.  O.J 

[The  concubine  was  a  secondary  or  balf-wife,  and  among 
the  Hebrews  her  position  was  well  defined,  and  was  not  re- 
garded as  illegitimate.  Her  position  was  not  that  of  a  mis- 
tress, as  we  use  the  term  concubina— A.  O.] 


valley  city  of  this  locality,  which  belonged  to  th« 
Hittites  (see  ch.  xxxvii.  14,  where  Hebron  is  described 
as  a  valley),  tlie  name  Kirjath-Arba,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mountain  and  mountain  city,  belonging  to  th« 
Anakim.  The  locality  seems  to  favor  the  supposi- 
tion of  two  neighboring  cities,  of  which  one  could 
now  use  the  valley  city  as  the  abode  of  Abraham  for 
the  whole  locality,  and  now  the  mountain  city.  Wt 
have  confessedly  to  accept  such  a  relation  between 
Sichem  and  the  neighboring  town  Sicliar,  in  order  to 
meet  the  difficulty  in  John  iv.  5.  Delitzsch  explains 
the  change  of  nnmes  through  a  change  of  owners. 
Even  now  Hebron  is  a  celebrated  city,  at  the  8am« 
time  a  hill  and  valley  city,  although  no  longer,  great 
and  populous,  situated  upon  the  way  from  Beer- 
sheba to  Jerusalem,  and  about  midway  between  them 
(7-8  hours  from  Jerusalem),  surrounded  by  beautiful 
vineyards,  olive  trees  and  orchards  ;  comp.  the  arti- 
cles in  Winer's  "Dictionary,"  Von  Raumer,  and 
the  various  descriptions  of  travellers.  [Robinson's 
description  (ii.  431-462)  is  full  and  accurate,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired. — A.  G.] — In  the  land 
of  Canaan. — This  circumstance  appears  here  con- 
spicuously in  honor  of  Saiah,  and  from  the  import- 
ance of  her  burial-place. — And  Abraham  came. — 
The  shepherd  prince  was  busy  in  his  calling  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  environs.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was 
absent  at  the  death  of  Sarah,  but  only  that  he  now 
.sat  down  by  the  corpse  at  Hebron,  to  complete  the 
usages  of  mourning  (to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her),  and  to  provide  for  her  burial. — Prom  be- 
fore his  dead  (corpse). — From  before  his  dead.  * 
He  had  mourned  in  the  presence  of  the  dead ;  now 
he  goes  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  the  people 
assembled,  where  the  business  was  transacted,  and 
where  he  could  thus  purchase  a  grave. — To  the 
sons  of  Heth. — The  name,  according  to  Knobel, 
appears  only  in  the  Elohistic  writings.  [Tliis  at- 
tempt to  define  and  characterize  particular  points  of 
the  book  by  the  use  of  special  names,  breaks  down 
so  often  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  no  longer  of  any 
serious  importance. — A.  G.] — A  possess'on  of  a 
burying-place  with  you. — It  is,  as  F.  C.  V.  Moser 
remarks,  a  beautiful  scene  of  politenes.«,  simplicity, 
kindness,  frankness,  humility,  modesty,  not  un- 
mingled  with  some  shades  of  avarice,  and  of  a  kind 
of  expectation  when  one  in  effecting  a  sale,  throwi 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  purchaser."  De- 
litzsch. The  delicate  affair  is  introduced  by  the 
modest  request  of  Abraham.  As  a  stranger  and  a 
sojourner  f  he  had  no  possession,  thus  even  no  bury- 
ing-place among  them.  He  therefore  asks  that  they 
would  sell  him  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
a  burial-place.— Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  (a 
prince  of  God).— That  is,  a  man  to  whom  God  has 
given  a  princely  aspect,  in  consequence  of  com- 
munion with  him.  [A  man  whom  God  has  favored 
and  made  great. — A.  G.]  They  offer  him  a  sepul- 
chre, among  the  most  select  of  their  sepulchres  (upon 
the  exchange  of  ib  for  lb  see  Knobel  and  the  op- 
posing remarks  by  Keil).  [iS^b  is  generally  used 
absolutely,  but  the  peculiarity  here  is  not  without 
analogy  (see  Lev.  xi.  1;,  and  does  not  justify  the 
change  to  lb  nor  that  adopted  by  the  Sept.  xb.— 

•  [Sarah,  though  dead,  was  still  his.  Wordsworth.— A.G, 
t  [Woidsworth  hero  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  th« 
Apostle  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  11)  quotes  those  word.s  as  found  In 
the  Septuagint,  when  he  ad(lresse3  bclievf rs  as  "stiangcrl 
and  pilgrims."  They  were,  like  Abraham,  the  father  of  th« 
faithful. -A.  O.J 
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A.  G.l     But  Abraham  cannot  consent  thus  to  mingle 
bims^f   with    them.      He  has  a  separate  buning- 
place  in  his  eye. — And  Abraham  stood  up. — The 
re^  erontial  bowing  is  an  expression  of  his  gratitude 
■nd  of  his  declining  the  offer.     In  the  oriental  bow- 
ing the   person  touches   the  earth  with   his   brow. 
Luther  often  translates  the  word  in  question  b_v  "  to 
worship,"  in  relation  to  men,  where  it  is  obviously 
unsuited  to  the  sense. — If  it  be  your  mind. — Abra- 
ham introduces,  in  a  very  courtly  and  prudent  way, 
his  purpose  to  secure  the  cave  of  Ephron.     It  marks 
Ephtron  as  a  man  of  prominence  and  rank,  that  he 
avails  himself  of  their  intercession  ;  Keil  infers  from 
the  words  his  citi/  (ver.  10),  that  he  was  then  lord  of 
the  city.     This  is  doubtful. — ^The  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah. — "  The  name  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint : 
ri,  <jTT\\atov  rh  SnrAoCi',  according  to  the  meaning  of 
nSBT'^.     But  it  is  a  proper  name,  which  is  also  true 
of' the  field  (ch.  xlix.   30;  I.  13),  al'.kough  it  was 
originally  derived  from  the  form  of  the  cave."  KeiL 
Caves  were  often  used  for  sepulchres  in  Palestine 
(see  Winer,  sepulchres). — And  Ephron,  the  Hit- 
fcite,  answered. — "  When  now   Ephron  offered  to 
give  the  cave  to  Abraham — this  is  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion still  in  use  in  the  East,  by  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
seriously  intended,  leaving  out  of  view  any  regard  to 
a   counterpresent,  richly  compensating  the  value  of 
the  present,  for  the  most  part  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent  any  abatement  from   the  price  desired.    [See 
'The  Land  and  the  Book,'  by  Tiiompsov,  iu   381- 
888. — A.  G.]     (Comp.  Dieteiuci  and  descriptions  of 
the  Eastern  lands,  ii.  p.  It58  f.)."     KeiL     It  is  not 
ceitam  that  we  should  identify  so  directly  the  orig- 
inal utterance  of  true  generosity  with  the  like  sound- 
ing form  of  a  later  custom.    It  must   be  observed, 
still,  that  Abraham  modestly  desired  only  to  gain  the 
cave,  a  place  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and 
\c  this  no  one  objected ;   on   the  contrary,  Ephron 
Cffered  him  at  the  same  time,  the  adjoining  field. 
And  this  is  in  favor  of  the  good  intention  of  Ephron, 
since  he  could  have  sold  to  Mm  the  cave  alone  at  a  cost- 
ly price. — And  Abraham  bowed  down  himself 
(again). — An   expression,  again,  of  esteem,  thank- 
fiilness,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  declinature,  but, 
also,  an  introduction  to  what  follows.     He   presses, 
repeatedly,  for  a  definite  purchase.     The  answer  of 
Ephron:  "The  field,  four  hundred  shekels,"  etc., 
announces  again  the  price  in  courtly  terms.     Knobel 
explains:  "A  piece  of  land  of  so' little  value  could 
not  be  the  matter  of  a  long   transaction  between 
two  rich  men."     But  it  is  the  more  distinct  echo  of 
the  offer  of  the  present,  and  with  this  utters  an  ex- 
cuse or  apology  for  the  demand,  because  he  (Abra- 
ham.) would  insist  upon  having  it  thus. — And  Abra- 
ham weighed.— "At  that  time  none  of  the  states 
bad  stamped  coins  which  could  be   reckoned,  but 
pieces  of  the  metals  were  introduced  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  these  pieces  were  of  definite  weight,  and, 
indeed,  also  marked  with  designations  of  the  weight, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  these  pieces  in  onler 
to  guard  against  fraud  "  (see  Wiser,  article  MiLmen\ 
KnobeL      The  use  of   coins  for  the  gmater  con- 
venience of  original   barter,  has  been  r^arded  as 
the  invention  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  also  the  inven- 
tion  of    letters   is    ascribed  to   them.  —  Current 
money  with  the  merchant. — The  Hebrew  term  is 
■ins5  ~rr,  passing  over,  transitive;    i.  e.,   current, 
fitted  for  exchange  in  merchandise.     The  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  light  pieces,  and  those  of   full 
weight,  eiisied  already.     Keil  -.  '  The  rhekel  of  sil- 


ver used  in  trade  was  about  274  Parisian  grains,  and 
the  price  of  the  land,  therefore,  about  250  dollars,  a 
very  considerable  sum  for  the  time."     The  Rabhinj 
ascribe  the  high  price  to  the  covetousnesa  of  Ephron 
Delitzsch,  however,  reminds  us,  that  Jacob  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  for  100  n^"'w;r  (Gen.  xxxiii.  U), 
and  the  ground  and  limits  upon  which  Samaria  wm 
built,  cost  two  talents,  i.  e.,  6,000  heavy  shekels  6L 
silver  (1  Kings  xvi.  24).  For  the  shekel  see  Delit2.«!CH, 
p.  426.     [Also  article  in  Kitto  on  "  Weights  %nd 
Measures,"  and  in  Smith's    "Dictionary." — A.  G.l 
It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  we  cannot  judge  oi 
the  relation  between  the  price  and  the  field,  since 
we  do  not  know  its  bounds. — Machpelah,  which 
was  before  Mamre. — For   these  local    relations 
compare  Delitzsch  and  Keil,  and  also  v.  Raumer, 
p.  202.     [Compare  also   Robinsos  :   "  Researches," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  431-462;  Sta.vley  :  "  History  of  the  Jew. 
Church."     This   cave,  so  jealously  guarded  by  th« 
Mohammedans,  has   recently   been   entered   by  tha 
Prince  of  Wales  with  his  suite.     Dean  Stanley,  who 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  cave,  says  that  the  shrines 
"  are  what  the  Biblical  narrative  would  lead  us  to 
expc-ct,    and    there    is   evidence  that   the    Moham- 
medans have  carefully  guarded  these  sacred  spots, 
and  they  stand  as  the  confirmation  of  our  Christian 
faith."— A.  G.]     The  cave  lay  "'rc^  (ver.  17 ;  comp 
ver.  19)  before  Mamre,  i.  e.,  over  against  the  oak 
groye  of  Mumre ;  Keil  and  Knobel   think   easlwarJ, 
Delitzsch  toutherly.    But  the  expression  here  doea 
not  appear  to  refer  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
The  valley  of  Hebron  runs  from  north  to  south,  in 
a  southeasterly  direction.      Mamre  and  Machpelah 
must  have  been  situated  over  against  each  other  in 
the  two  sides,  or  the  two  ends,  of  this  vallev.     Since 
the  structure  Haram,  which  the  Mohammedan  trai- 
tion  (without  doubt,  a  continuation  of   the  eariiei 
Christian  tradition,)  designates  as  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah, or  as  Abraham's  grave,  and  which  the  Moham- 
medan power  jealously  guards  against  the  entrance 
of  Jews  or  Christians,  lies  upon  the  mountain -slope 
towards  the  east,  it  Ls  clear  that    Mamre  must  be 
sought  upon  the  end  of   the   valley,  or  mountain- 
slope   toward    the   west   (the    eastern  ride   of   the 
same).     Here  lies  the  height  Xumeidi,  which  Rosen- 
m.iiller  says  is  the  land  of  Mamre.    We  must  then  h  jld 
that  the  grove  of  Mamre  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  that  Abraham  dwelt  here  in  the  valley  at  the 
edge  of  the  grove.     Still  the  opposition  in"  localitv 
(the  inx-d-vis)  may  be  defined  from  the  high  ground 
which  lies    northeriy  from    Hebron,  and  is   called 
Nimre  or  Xemreh  (  =  Mamre?*,  but  even  then  also 
Abraham  must  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  this  emi- 
nence.     However,  according  to  the  old   Christian 
tradition  (Schubert,  Robinson,  Seetzen,  Ritter  and 
others),  this  Hebron  of  Abraham  (Wadv  el  Rame  or 
Ramet  el  Ch^hl,   with    its  ruins  of  old  walls  and 
foundations)  lay  about  an  hour  northward  from  th» 
present  city.     This  view  is  abandoned  by  the  mosi 
recent  commentators,  since  this  would  require  too 
great  a  distance  between  Mamre  and  Hebron.     So 
much  seems  at  least  to  be  established,  viz.,  that  ihe 
tradition  in  regard  to  Machpelah  is  confirmed,  then 
that  the  tradition  concerning  Mamre  and  the  loc» 
tion  of  Mamre,  mast  be  determined  bv  the  situation 
of    Machpelah.      [In  regard    to  the  "words  of  St 
Stephen,    Acts.    vii.    16,    Wordsworth    hohls    thai 
Abraham  purchased  two  burial-places,  the  first,  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  the  second  at  Sichar  or  Shechcra 
and  that  it  is  by  de.«ign  that  the  one  should  be  «h>i» 
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tnunicated  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by 
Moses,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  the  other  by  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,  when  he  pleaded  before  the  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim  the  cause  of  the  faithful  oj  all 
nations,  p.  103.  See  also  Alexander  "  on  the  Acts." 
— A.  (j.  ] — And  the  field  of  Ephron  -was  made 
sure. — The  record  of  the  transaction  is  very  minute  ; 
first,  in  regard  to  the  purchase  price  and  the  wit- 
nesses (ver.  16),  then  in  regard  to  the  piece  of  ground 
^the  cave,  the  field  and  all  the  trees)  (ver.  17),  finally, 
in  reference  to  the  right  of  possession  (again  with 
the  mention  of  witnesses)  (ver.  18) ;  as  if  a  legiil 
contract  was  made  and  executed.  Even  the  burial 
of  Sarah  belongs  to  the  confirmation  of  the  posses- 
sion, as  is  apparent  from  the  forms  of  ver.  19,  and 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  account  in  ver.  20. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
(Upon  ch.  xxii.  20-24.) 


1.  See  the  Exegetical  and  Critical  remarks. 

2.  Joy  follows  upon  sorrow,  comfort  succeeds 
the  conflict.  The  message  which  Abiaham  received 
was  very  providential,  and  comes  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Isaac  was  saved.  Soon  Abiaiiam  must  think 
of  his  marriage,  and  of  the  estahl'shment  of  his 
family  through  him.  The  opportune  stccount  from 
Mesopotamia  of  the  children  of  his  brother  Nahor 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  hope  in  him,  that  he 
might  find  in  his  family  a  suitable  bride  for  Isiiac. 
Rebekah  also  is  mentioned  in  the  report.  Rebtkuh  ap- 
pears as  tiie  youngest  branch  of  the  cliildren  of  Nahor, 
his  grandchild  through  Betiiuel.  She  is  in  so  fnr  h 
late-birth,  as  Isaac  was.  Her  biother  Lahan,  wlio. 
In  some  respects,  forms  a  parallel  to  Ishmad,  the 
brother  of  Isaac,  first  appears  later  in  the  history. 

3.  It  avails  not  for  the  race  to  be  hasty,  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift.  Nahor  precedes  Abraham 
with  his  twelve  sons,  as  Ishmael  does  Isaac.  In  the 
line  of  Abraham,  the  twelve  sons  appear  first  in  the 
third  generation. 

4.  The  message  from  Nahor's  house,  the  sign  of 
a  relationship  and  love,  sanctified  through  a  reference 
to  higher  ends. 

5.  Love  excites  the  thoughts  of  the  loved  ones 
in  the  distance,  forms  the  greeting,  and  devises  also 
the  messages  in  primitive  times.  Between  the 
earliest  messengers,  the  angels  of  God,  and  the 
latest  form  of  human  communication,  the  telegraph, 
there  is  every  possible  form  of  comnmnication  and 
kind  of  messengers  ;  but  they  all  ought  to  serve,  and 
all  shall,  in  accordance  with  their  idea,  serve  the 
purposes  of  love  and  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
impoitance  of  the  newspaper. — A  pious  man  rcf- 
marks :  I  have  only  two  moulding  books,  the  one  is 
the  Bible,  the  other  the  newspaper. — We  should  view 
all  the  events  of  the  times  in  the  light  of  God. 

6.  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  stands  still 
In  a  spiritual  relationship  with  him  ;  both  his  mes- 
lage,  and  the  piety  and  nobleness  of  his  grandchild 
Rebekah,  piove  this.  But  he  is  clearly  less  refined 
than  Abraham.  Abraham  suffers  the  espousal  of 
Hagar  to  be  pressed  upon  him,  because  he  had  no 
thildren ;  but  Nahor,  who  had  already  eight  children 
by  Milcah,  took  in  addition  to  her  a  concubine, 
Rt-mah. — Contrasts  of  this  kind  teach  us  to  esti- 
mate the  higher  direction  of  the  partriarchal  life, 
»s  c.  g.  also  the  history  of  Lot,  will  be  estimated  in 
the  icirror  of  the  historv  of  Sodotn. 


(Upon  ch.  xxiiL) 

1.  See  the  Exegetical  and  Critical  remarks. 

2.  Sarah.  "  It  wiis  in  the  land  of  promise  thai 
Sarah,  the  ancestress  of  Israel,  died.  The  Old 
Testament  relates  the  end  of  no  woman's  life  so 
purticularly  as  the  end  of  tiie  life  of  Sarah — for  sh* 
is  historically  the  most  important  woman  of  the  old 
covenant.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  seed  of  promise, 
and  in  him  of  all  believers  (1  Pet.  iii.  6).  She  is  the 
Mary  of  the  old  Testament  In  her  unshaken  faith 
Mary  rises  still  higher  than  Sarah,  but  the  Scriptures 
neither  record  the  lengtii  of  her  life,  nor  her  death. 
This  occurs  because  the  son  whom  Sarah  bare  was 
not  greater  than  herself,  but  Mary  bore  a  son  before 
whose  glory  all  her  own  personality  fades  and  van- 
ishes away,"  etc.     Delitzscli. 

3.  Abraham,  the  father  of  believers,  also  a  mode! 
of  the  customary  courtliness,  and  a  proof  how  this 
courtliness  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  expression  of  re- 
gai'd,  of  human  love  and  gratitude,  a  polished  form 
of  human  friendship,  and  a  protection  of  personality 
and  truth.  [Religion  does  not  consist  entiiely  in  acts 
of  worship,  in  great  self-denials  or  heroic  virtues, 
but  in  all  the  daily  concerns  and  acts  of  our  lives. 
It  moulds  and  regulates  our  joys  and  sorrows;  it 
aifects  our  relations ;  it  enters  into  our  business. 
Thus  we  have  the  faith  and  piety  of  Abraham,  pie- 
sented  in  the  ordinary  changes,  the  joys,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  business  transactions  of  his  life. — A.  G.] 

4.  Our  history  is  a  living  portraiture  of  the  court- 
liness and  urbanity  general  in  the  remote  antiquity 
and  in  the  East. 

5.  The  traflic  and  purchase  of  Abraham,  through 
out,  a  testimony  of  Israelitish  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, but  free  from  all  Jewish  meanness  and  covet- 
oasncss. 

6.  The  gradual  development  of  money,  or  of  the 
measures  in  value  of  earthly  thinjs,  proceeding  from 
the  rating  of  the  nobler  metals,  especially  of  silver, 
according  to  its  weight.  The  importance  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  this  respect. 

7.  A  precious  gain,  the  gain  of  a  burial  posses- 
sion for  her  descendants,  is  connected  with  the  lieath 
of  Sarah.  "  The  first  real-estate  property  of  the 
patriarchs  was  a  grave.  This  is  the  only  good  which 
they  buy  from  the  world,  the  only  enduring  thing 
they  find  here  below,  etc.  In  that  sepulchre  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah.  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  were  laid,  there 
Jacob  laid  Leah,  and  there  Jacob  himself  wouhl  rest 
after  his  death,  even  in  death  itself  a  confessor  of  his 
faith  in  the  promise.  This  place  of  the  dead  becomes 
the  punctinn  saliens  of  the  posse.ssi<m  of  the  promised 
land.  It  was  designedly  thus  minutely  described,  as 
the  glorious  acquisition  of  the  ancestors  of  Israel.  It 
was  indeed  the  bond  which  ever  bound  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  in  Kgypt  to  the  land  of  piomise, 
drew  with  magnetic  power  their  desires  thither,  and, 
collected  in  Canaan,  they  should  know  where  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rested,  and  that  they  ate  called 
to  inherit  the  promise,  for  which  their  fathers  wci'C 
fiere  laid  in  the  grave."  Delitz.sch. — The  cave  Mach- 
pelah  became  for  the  Israelites  the  sacred  grave  of 
the  old  covenant,  which  they  won  again  with  th« 
conquest  of  Canaan,  just  as  the  Christians  in  the  cru- 
sades reconquered  the  sacred  grave  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  with  it  Palestine.  And  the  Christims  also, 
like  the  Jews,  have  lost  again  their  sacred  grave  and 
tliiir  holy  land,  because  they  liMve  not  inwardlj 
adhered  sufficiently  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  whc 
beyond  the  sacred  grave  looked  for  the  eternal  cit; 
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jf  God  :  because  they  have  sought  too  much  "  the 
dnng  among  tht  dead."  Even  now  the  last  desire 
of  the  orthodox  Jews  is  for  a  grave  at  Jerusalem,  in 
Can;ian.  [The  transaction  in  securing  this  burial- 
olace  was,  not  as  some  have  thought,  to  secure  a 
itle  to  tlie  land  of  promise,  that  was  perfect  and 
ecure  in  the  soxereign  promise  of  God  :  but  it 
jras:  1.  A  declaration  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  in 
the  promise ;  2.  i  pledge  and  memorial  to  his  de- 
Bceudants.  when  in  captivity,  of  their  interest  in  the 
land.— A.  G.l 

8.  Although  the  ancients  did  not  easily  receive 
a  stranger  into  their  family  tombs  (among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  usage  forbade  it),  the  Hittites 
are  ready  to  receive  Sarah  into  their  best  family 
sepulchres,  as  Joseph  of  Arimathea  took  the  body 
of  our  Lord  into  his  own  tomb.  This  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  impression  which  Abraham,  and 
Sai-ah  also,  had  made  upon  them,  to  their  reverence 
and  attachment  for  the  patriarchal  couple.  They  ap- 
pear also,  like  Abimelech  at  Gerar,  to  have  had  their 
original  monotheism  awakened  and  strengthened  by 
their  intercourse  with  Abraham,  whom  they  honor  as 
a  "  Prince  of  God." 

9.  Hebron,  the  fii-st  royal  city  of  David,  is  situated 
five  hours  southerly  from  Bethlehem,  his  native  city. 
How  deeply  the  present  spiritual  relations  of  Hebron 
lie  below  the  splendor  of  the  royal  city  of  David ! 
Its  inhabitants  cultivate  the  vine,  cotton,  have  glass- 
works, and  live  '"  in  constant  feuds  with  the  Betlile- 
hemites."     V,  Raumer. 

10.  The  custom  of  burial  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  grave,  after  the  intimation,  ch.  xv.  15,  appears 
here  in  a  striking  and  impressive  manner. 

1 1.  In  order  to  preserve  his  hope  for  Canaan 
jKire,  Abraham  could  not  entangle  himself  with  the 
Cainanites,  thus :  1.  He  could  not  use,  in  common 
with  the  heathen,  their  sepulchre ;  2.  he  could  not 
receive  as  a  present  a  possession  in  the  land.  [This 
Cttpter  is  interesting  -xs  containing  the  first  record 
cf  mourning  for  the  dead,  of  burial,  of  property  in 
land,  of  purchase  of  land,  of  silver  as  a  medium  of 
purchase,  and  of  a  standard  of  weight  Murphy,  p. 
147.— A.  G.] 


HOMILETICXL  AITD  PRACTICAIfc 
(TJpon  ch.  xxiL  20-34.) 

Human  consolation  follows  the  great  conflict  and 
rtctorv  of  faith. — Th<»  joyful  message  which  Abraham 
received :  a.  From  his  home ;  b.  from  his  blood  rela- 
tions ;  c.  from  his  spiritual  kindred. — The  destination 
and  the  blessing  of  the  ties  of  relationship,  in  the 
widest  sense. — The  end  and  the  blessing  of  all  com- 
munication in  the  world. — All  human  messengers 
should  be  messengers  of  love,  in  joy  and  sorrow. — 
Salutations,  messages,  letters,  journals,  are  all  also 
under  the  conduct  of  divine  providence.  Human 
missions  are  accompanied  by  divine  missions. — A 
people  spring  from  children,  or  how  siunificantly 
Kebekah  here  comes  forward  from  her  conceai- 
ment. — The  joy  of  a  loving  participation  in  the 
happiness  of  companions — neighbors.  Starkk:  (A 
picture  of  Syria  and  Babylon.)  Ps.  cxii.  2 ;  cxrvii.  8. 
— OsiASPER :  God  usually  refreshes  and  quickens 
his  people  ^ain,  after  temptation. — Calwer,  Hand- 
bwh:  When  Isaac  was  about  to  be  offered,  God 
allows  him  to  hear  that  bis  future  wife  was  bom  and 
educated. 


(Upon  ch.  XTJil.) 

The  richly  blessed  end  of  Sarah  as  it  appears  :  1 
In  the  quenchless  memory  of  her  age  by  Israel ;  % 
in  the  mourning  of  Abraham  ;  3.  in  his  tare  for  hee 
grave ;  4.  in  the  esteem  of  the  Hiltitej  (every  on« 
is  ready  to  admit  her  into  his  sepulchre) ;  5.  in  th« 
opportunity  for  the  securing  of  the  sepulchre  as  t 
possession  by  Abraham. — The  whole  chapter  instmo 
tive  on  the  grave,  as  is  chapter  fifth  on  d(Uith,  th« 
eleventh  chapter  of  John  on  the  resurrection  from 
the  grave :  1.  Of  death  ;  *  2.  of  mourning  ;  3.  of  the 
acquisition  of  sepulchres ;  4.  of  the  burial  itself;  5. 
of  hope  over  the  grave. — The  true  mourning  a  sanc- 
tified feeling  of  death  :  1.  A  fellow-feeling  of  death, 
with  the  dead ;  2.  an  anticipation  of  death,  or  a  liv- 
ing preparation  for  one's  own  death  ;  3.  a  believing 
sense  of  the  end  or  destination  of  death,  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  life. — Sarah's  grave  a  sign  of  life :  1.  A 
monumfnt  of  faith,  a  token  of  hope ;  2.  an  image 
of  the  state  of  rest  for  the  patriarchs ;  3.  a  sign  of  the 
home  and  of  the  longing  of  Israel ;  4.  a  sign  or 
prognostic  of  the  New-Testament  graves. — The  sol- 
emn burial  of  the  corpse:  1.  An  expression  of  the 
esteem  of  personality  even  in  its  dead  image ;  2.  an 
expre.-^sion  of  the  hope  of  a  new  life.f — The  sancti- 
fication of  the  grave  for  a  family  sepulchre,  fore- 
shadowing the  sanctification  of  the  church-yards  oi 
God's-acres. — Abraham  the  father  of  believers,  alsc 
the  founder  of  a  believing  consecration  of  the  grave 
— offers  themes  for  funeral  discourses,  dedication 
of  church-yards,  nnd  at  mourning  solemnities. — The 
firot  possession  which  Abraham  bought  was  a  grave 
for  Sarah,  for  his  household,  for  himself  even. — 
The  choice  of  the  grave:  1.  Siguifican'ly  situated  (• 
double  cave) ;  2.  still  more  suitably  (at  the  end  of 
the  field).  Israel's  first  possession  of  the  soil :  the 
grave  of  S.trah  ;  the  first  earthly  house  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  the  grave  of  Christ  and  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs. — Yer.  2.  The  mourning  of  Abiaham :  1. 
Its  sincerity  (as  he  lefl  his  pursuits  and  sat  or  lay 
before  the  corpse);  2.  its  limit,  and  the  preservation 
of  his  piety  (as  he  rose  up  from  before  the  corpse, 
and  purchased  the  grave)^ — Abraham  himself  must 
have  had  his  own  mortality  brought  to  his  mind  by 
the  death  of  Sarah,  since  he  cared  for  a  common 
grave. — Vers.  9,  13.  Abraham's  traflSc ;  1.  In  his 
transparency ;  2.  his  purity ;  3.  his  carefulness  and 
security. — Abraham  and  the  Hittites  a  lively  im:ige 
of  the  Eastern  courtliness  in  the  early  tim^ — The 
true  politeness  of  spirit  as  a  cultivation  of  hearty 
human  friendliness,  in  its  meaning:  1.  Upon  what 
it  rests  (respect  for  our  fellows  and  self-respect) ;  2. 
what  it  effects  (the  true  position  toward  our  neigh- 
bors, as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  a  protection 
of  personal  honor). — The  mysterious  sepulchre  at 
Hebron. — The  Mohammedans  as  the  intelligent  pro- 
tectors of  the  graves  of  the  East  until  the  time  of  ita 
restitution. — St.*rkk:  (There  is  no  ground  for  the 
saying  of  the  Rabbins,  that  Sarah  died  from  sorrow 
when  she  learned  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac). — The 
fear  of  God  makes  no  one  insensible  to  feeling,  aa 
the  Stoics  have  asserted  (Job  xiv.  6 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
13  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  5,  6).— Ver.  13.  There  is  a  refereno* 

•  (The  patriarch  had  encotuitered  othei-  trials,  but  h* 
had  hitherto  been  spared  this  of  death.  But  now  death  en- 
ters. Xo  health,  relations,  affections,  can  resist  the  march 
and  power  of  d.-ath.  Abraham  has  in  heart  parted  with  hk 
children,  now  he  must  part  actually  from  her  who  ha4 
shared  all  his  trials  and  hoj)es.— A.  G."] 
MI°  that  grave  was  implied  the  hope  of  Besmrectiaaf 

WOEDSWOETH,  p.  IM.— A.  G.l 
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here  to  the  first  money  transaction,  for  the  land  was 
not  to  be  received  as  a  present,  or  be  held  without 
price,  by  Abraham,  but  by  his  successors,  hence  he 
must  pay  for  what  he  obtains  (Acts  vii.  5).  This 
was,  however,  plainly  the  ordering  of  God,  that 
Abraham,  through  a  purchase  of  a  burial-place  with 
inoney,  ihould  have  a  foothold,  and  some  possession 
of  property,  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  possession. — 
God  also  shows  that  he  takes  the  dead  into  his  care 
and  protection,  and  he  would  never  do  this  had  he 
not  a  purpose  to  reawaken  the  dead. — Cramer:  We 
should  proceed  with  gentleness  and  modesty  in  our 
dealings  with  any  one.  —  Bibl.  Tub. :  Purchases 
ehould  be  made  with  prudence,  that  we  may  not  give 
cause  for  controversy  (1  Cor.  vi.  7). — We  should  veil 
in  a  seemly  way  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  bear 
them  reverently  to  the  grave. — Lisco :  Thus  Abra- 
ham gained  the  first  possession  in  the  land  of  prom- 
ise; here  he  would    bury  Sarah,  here  he  himself 


would  be  buried ;  thus  he  testifies  to  his  faith  in  tL* 
certainty  of  the  divine  promise  made  to  him,  as  in  a 
later  case  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  just  before  the  exile, 
testified  his  faith  in  the  return  of  Israel  from  its  ban- 
ishment, by  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  HanameoJ 
at  Anathoth  (Jer.  xxxii.).  —  Calwer,  Handbiteh 
The  possession  of  a  burying-pluce  as  his  own,  sati* 
fied  the  pious  pilgrim,  and  is  for  him  a  pledge  of  th« 
full  possession  of  the  land  by  his  successors. — Sen  r6- 
dkr:  Ver.  1.  Then  also  the  believer  mav  recollect 
how  God  has  written  all  his  days  in  his  book.  Ps. 
cxxxix.  16  {Bt-rleb.  Bib/.).— Ver.  2.  The  tear  of  sor- 
sow  has  its  right  in  the  heart,  because  it  is  a  human 
licact :  but  there  is  a  despair  concerning  death,  as 
concerning  sin. — It  is  thouglitlully  tender  to  lay  the 
children  of  the  mother  earth  again  in  her  bosom  (Sir. 
xl.  1). — The  money  with  which  he  secures  the  cave 
is  the  blessing  of  God ;  thus  God  procures  for  him 
peculiarly  a  possession  in  the  laud  of  promise. 


TWELFTH    SECTION. 


Abraham''»  care  for  Isaac's  marriage.     Eliezer''s  wooing  of  the  bride  for  Isaac.     The  theocratic 
ing  of  a  pious  bride-wooing.     Isaacs  marriage. 


Chapter  XXIV.  1-67. 


1  And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken    [advanced]    in  age  :  end  the  Lord  had 

2  blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.     And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest  servant'  of  his  house, 

3  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigli :  And  I 
will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that 
thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son,  of  the  daughters   of  the  Canaanites,  among 

4  whom  I  dwell :  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a 

5  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac.  And  the  servant  said  unto  him,  Perad venture,  the  woman 
will  not  be  willing  to  follow  me  into  this  land ;  must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  into 

6  the  land  from  whence  thou  camest?  And  Abraham  said  unto  him,  Beware  that  thou 
bring  not  my  son  thilher  again. 

7  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which  took  me  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  the  land 
of  my  kindred,  and  which  spake  unto  me,  and  that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  Unto  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land,  he  shall  send   his  angel  before  thee,  and   thou  shalt  take  a 

8  wife  unto  my  son  from  thence.  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  be  clear  from   this  thine  oath  :  only  bring  not  my  son  thither  again. 

9  And  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and  sware  to 
him  concerning  that  matter. 

And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed ;  for 
all  the  goods  of  his  master  [with  every  kind  of  costly  goods]  were  in  his  hand  :  and  he  arose 
and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor.  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel 
down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  at  the  time 

12  that  wo  nen  go  out  to  draw  water.  And  he  said,  0  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham, 
I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed '  this  day,  and  show  kindness  unto  my  master  Abra- 

13  hpm.     Behold  I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the 

14  city  come  out  to  draw  water :  And  let  it  come  to  pass  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall 
say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  1  may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  Drink, 
and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also ;  let  the  same  he  she  that  thou  hast  appointed  foi 
thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  showed  kindness  unto  mj 
master. 


10 


11 


CHAP.  XXIV.   1-67.  48' 


15  And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that  behold,  Rebekah  came  ou^ 
■who  wa3  bom  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  witk 

1 6  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  And  the  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  a  virgin  ; 
neither  had  any  man  known  her ;  and  she  went  down  to  the  well  and  filled  her  pitcher, 

17  and  came  up.     And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink 

18  a  little  water  from  thy  pitcher.     And  she  said.  Drink,  my  lord ;  and  she  hasted,  auJ  let 

19  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink.  And  when  she  had  done  givi:  g 
hira  drink,  she  said,  I  will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drin  f- 

20  ing.     And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto  the 

21  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels.  And  the  man,  wondering  at  her,  held 
his  peace  [waiting  to  know],  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or 

22  not.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a  golden 
ear  [nosej  ring,  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands,  of  ten  shekel* 

23  weight  of  gold,  And  said,  Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me,  I  pray  thee:  is  there 

24  room  in  thy   father's  house  for  us  to  lodge  in?     And  she  said  imto  him,  I  am  the 

25  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.     She  said,  more- 

26  over,  unto  him.  We  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room  to  lodge  in.    And 

27  the  man  bowed  down  his  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lord.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master  of  liia 
mercy   and    his   truth  :    I  being  in  the  way,  the   Lord  led  me  to   the  house  of  my 

28  master's  brethren.  And  the  damsel  ran  and  told  them  of  her  mother's  bouse  these 
things. 

29  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was  Laban  [the white]:  and  Laban  ran 

30  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  well.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  ear  [nose]  ring 
and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's  hands,  and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Rebekah  his 
sister,  saying,  Thus  spake  the  man  imto  me;  that  he  came  unto  the  man,  and  behol. 

31  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well.     And  he  said.  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord 
wherefore  standest  thou  without?  for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for  th' 
camels. 

32  And  the  man  came  into  the  house :  and  he  [laben]  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave 
straw  and  provender  for  his  camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  tha* 

33  were  with  him.  And  there  was  set  [as  the  imperf.  Kai  of  sr*]  meat  before  him  to  eat :  but 
he  said,  1  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  mine  errand.     And  he  [Laban]  said,  speak  on. 

34,  35  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant.  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master 
greatly,  and  he  is  become  great;  and  he  hath  given  him  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  silver, 

36  and  gold,  and  men-servants,  ana  maid-servants,  and  camels,  and  asses.  And  Sarah,  my 
master's  wife,  bare  a  sou  to  my  master  when  she  was  old :  and  unto  him  hath  he  given 

37  all  that  he  hath.     And  my  master  made  me  swear,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 

38  to  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose  land  I  dwell.     But  thou  shalt  * 

39  go  unto  my  father's  house,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son.     And  I 

40  said  unto  my  master,  Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  follow  me.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  The  Lord,  beforo  whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  will  prosper  thy 
way;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  sou  of  my  kindred  and  of  my  father's  house. 

41  Then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  this  mine  oath  [the  oath  given  by  me]  when  thou  comest  to 

42  my  kindred ;  and  if  they  give  not  thee  one^  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  my  oath.  And  [ 
came  this  day  unto  the  well,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  if  now 

43  thou  do  prosper  my  way  which  I  go  :  Behold,  I  stand  by  the  well  of  water ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  virgin  cometh  forth  to  draw  water,  and  I  say  unto  her 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  [ns,  bucket;  a  jug  similar  to  a  pall  or  b,icket, 

44  of  wide  mouth]  to  drink :  And  she  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will  abo  draw  for 
thy  camels :  let  the  same  be  the  woman  whom   the  Lord  hath  appointed  out  for  my 

45  master's  son.  And  before  I  had  done  speaking  in  my  heart  [in  myself],  behold,  Rebekah 
came  forth  with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and  she  went  down  unto  the  well,  and 

46  drew  water ,  and  I  said  unto  her.  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee.  And  she  made  hsste, 
and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder,  and  said,  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camcli 

47  drink  also :  so  I  drank,  and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also.  And  I  asked  her,  and  said, 
Wliose  daughter  art  thou?  And  she  said.  The  daughter  of  Bethuel  Nahor's  son] 
whom  Milcah  bare  unto  him :  and  I  put  the  ear  [nose]  ring  upcn  her  face,  and  th» 
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54 


48  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  And  I  bowed  down  my  head  and  worshipped  the  Lor^ 
and  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  which  had  led  me  in  the  right  way, 

49  to  take  my  master's  brother's  daughter  unto  his  son.  And  now  if  yo  will  [are  readj  to] 
deal  kindly  and  truly  with  my  master,  tell  me  :  and  if  not,  tell  me :  that  I  may  turn  io 

60  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered  and  said,  The  thin^ 
proceedeth  from  the  Lord;  we  cannot  speak  [in  our  own  choice]  unto  thee  bad  or  good 

61  Behold  Rebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master's  son's  wife^ 

62  as  the  Lo:d  hath  spoken.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Abraham's  servant  heard 
their  words,  he  worshipped  the  Lord,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth.  And  the  servant 
brought  forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  tliem  to 
Rebekah  :  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and  to  her  mother  precious  things.  And  they 
did  eat  and  drink,  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried  all  night ;  and  they 

65  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  said,  Send  me  away  unto  my  master.  And  her  brother 
and  her  mother  said,  Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days  [a  circle  of  days],  at  the  least 

56  ten  [a  decade] ;  after  that  she  shall  go.     And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me  not,  seeing 

57  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way ;  send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  to  my  master.     An-d 

58  they  said.  We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  And  they  called 
Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And  she  said,  I 
will  go.  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah  their  sister,  and  her  nurse,  and  Abraham's 
servant,  and  his  men.  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  our 
sister ;  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them  [enemies]. 

And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed 
the  man :  and  the  servant  took  Rebekah,  and  went  his  way.     And  Isaac  came  from 

th«  way  of  [visit  to]  the  well  Lahai-roi  [of  the  living— animating,  qmckening-vision]  ;    for  he  dwelt 

63  [had  his  station]  in  the  south  country.  And  Isaac  went  out  [now  northwards]  to  meditate  in 
the  field  [the  northern  field-region]  at  the  eventide :  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and, 

64  behold,  the  camels  were  coming.     And  Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes ;  and  wiien  she  saw 

65  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.  For  she  had  said  *  unto  the  servant.  What  man  is 
this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us?  And  the  servant  had  said,  It  is  my  master: 
therefore  she  took  a  veil  and  covered  herself.  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things 
that  he  had  done.  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Re- 
bekah, and  she  became  his  wife ;  and  he  loved  her  :  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his 
mother's  death. 
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f ''  Ver.  2. — Heb.  Ms  servant,  the  elder  of  hit  houte.—A.  Q. 

[*  Ver.  12.— Heb.  cause  it  to  occur. — A.  0.) 

[»  Ver.  38.— Nb   r.S  ,  \f  thou  thalt  not.— A.  G.] 

r*  Ver.  65.— Heb.  and  taid.—X.  G.] 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

To  the  chapter  upon  the  sepulchre  and  tlie  burial 
of  the  dead,  there  follows  now  a  chapter  upon  the 
wooing  of  the  bride.  The  former  has  greater 
etrength  of  expression,  grounded  in  the  last  need, 
death  and  the  care  for  the  dead ;  the  latter  has 
greater  richness  and  life,  and  glows  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  fulness  of  a  sacied,  biblical  idyll,  the  first 
pearl  in  that  string  of  pearls,  in  the  religious  glorifi- 
cation of  the  human  bridal  state  which  runs  down 
through  the  wooing  of  Rachel  by  Jacob,  the  little 
book  of  Ruth,  to  its  culmination  in  tlie  Song  of 
Songs.  Abraham  was  warned  by  the  death  of  Sarah, 
to  set  the  concerns  of  his  house  in  order,  to  seek  a 
bride  for  Isaac,  and  thus  to  provide  for  his  descend- 
»rts.  The  narrative  joins  one  beautiful  trait  to 
another,  until  the  circle  is  complete  ;  the  spirit  of  his 
master  Abraham,  who  had  instructed  him,  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  faithful  and  prudent  bridal  joumey  of 
his  servant,  and  Rebekah  appears  from  the  be,dni\ing 
M  the  glorious,  lovely'  and  boldly-detenuincd  Lutideo, 


peculiarly  fitted  for  the  quiet,  patient  Isaac.  "  Hu- 
manly speaking,  the  following  history  belongs  to  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  the  first  book  of  Moses ; 
we  are  tempted  to  call  it  a  biblical  idyll.  Everything 
in  these  vei-ses,  down  to  the  most  minute  p.irt,  ia 
finished  and  elaborated  with  inimitable  beauty." 
Schroder.  Delitzsch  refers  to  the  excellent  treat- 
ment of  this  narrative  by  F.  C.  V.  Movers.  Tlie 
fundamental  thought  in  the  narrative  is  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  Isaac's  marriage.  It  a|)peara  in 
Abraham's  believing  foresight  and  care  for  Isaac,  in 
the  faithfulness  and  prudence  of  his  servant,  in  the 
happy  meeting  of  Rebekah  and  the  servant,  in  the 
vivid  life  picture  and  character  of  Rebekah,  in  the 
hospitality  and  the  pious  spirit  of  her  house,  even 
in  the  self-interested  conduct  of  Laban,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  in  the  movement  of  her 
heart,  and  in  his  love.  "  It  is  thus  through  the  provi 
dence  of  God  that  Rebekah  became  the  wife  of  Isaac, 
and  an  ancestress  of  the  people  of  God."  Knobel. 
The  documentary  hypothesis  falls  into  perplexity 
here,  since,  accoi  ding  to  cb.  xxiiL  vxd  cb.  xxv.  19,  th< 
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ftmdameDtal  writing  must  hare  related  this  marriage. 
It  relieves  itself  with  the  conjecture  that  the  brief 
Elohistic  narration  has  been  displaced  by  this  longer 
Jehoristic  narrative.  Enobel  finds  in  the  fact  that 
the  mission  proceeds  from  Abraham,  and  the  report 
*8  made  to  Isaac,  although  he  has  no  real  ground  for 
the  conjecture,  as  also  in  similar  cases,  the  traces 
that  the  narrative  is  not  genuine.  [Which  is  much 
the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  since  the  narrative  is  not 
eonstructed  as  I  think  it  should  hare  been,  it  cannot 
be  genuine. — A.  G.]  It  may  be  dinded  into  the  fol- 
lowing particular  portions :  1 .  The  arrangement  of 
tb4  theocratic  journey  for  the  bride,  the  spiritual 
image  and  character  of  the  bride  (vers.  1-9); 
2.  the  journey  for  the  bride,  and  the  choice  of  the 
bride  (vers.  10-21);  3.  the  entrance  into  the  house 
of  the  bride  (vers.  22-33; ;  4.  the  wooing  of  the 
bride  (vers.  34-49);  5.  the  rewards  for  the  bride 
(Tera.  50-54) ;  6.  the  bridal  journey  (vers.  64-61); 
7.  the  meeting  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
(Tcre.  62-67). 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CEITICAL. 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  theocratic  journey  for 
the  bride  (vers.  1-9). — And  Abraham. — The  mo- 
tives for  his  arrangement :  1.  After  Sarah's  death 
his  age  warned  him  to  provide  for  Isaac's  marriage. 
2.  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  warns  liim,  he  must  now 
tlirough  the  marriage  of  his  son,  do  his  own  part, 
that  the  blessing  might  be  preserved-  His  faith  and 
lus  acts  of  faith  must  correspond  to  the  promise  of 
blessing  of  Jehovah.  Isaac  could  not  marry  a 
Canaanitess,  but  only  a  Shemitess,  one  who  was  of 
equal  birth  in  a  theocratic  point  of  view.  It  might 
possibly  be  from  his  own  ancestral  home,  and  the 
account  which  he  had  received  of  the  home  of 
Kahor,  favored  his  hope.  He  could  not  tliink  of 
Lot's  daughters — ^Unto  his  eldest  •  servant. — It 
13  usually  inferred  from  ch.  xv.  2,  that  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  is  here  meai.t  Gerlach  says  it  is  not 
probable,  because  he  is  not  named.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Calweb  Handbnch  concludes  that  he  is 
intended,  because  otherwise  the  servant  would  be 
named  in  so  important  a  inission,  and  this  inference 
a  just.  Eleazer  w:is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  mis- 
sion, as  an  old  man  in  the  school  of  Abraham 
(more  than  60  years  had  elapsed  since  ch.  xv.  2). 
Eleazer  thus  stands  for  all  time  as  the  tvpe  of  all 
pious  and  prudent  bride-wooers.  He  is  a  steward  or 
ruler  of  the  whole  hou-e,  thus  a  trusted  servant. 
[The  word  servant  like  the  word  elder,  is  an  official 
titJe.  Bush  refers  to  Gen.  xl.  30 ;  Ex.  lii.  30 ;  Deut 
xxiiv.  6  ;  Heb.  iii.  5  ;  and  for  elder  to  Gen.  L  7  ; 
Ruthiv.  2;  Tim.  v.  17.— A.  G.]  Still  the  present 
mission  of  Abraham  is  so  important,  that  he  lay^ 
him  under  the  obligations  of  an  oath. — Put  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh. — This  usage  in  the  oath  is 
referred  to  only  in  one  other  place  (ch.  xlvii.  2^). 
The  person  who  took  the  oath,  was  to  place  his 
hand  under  the  thigh  of  him  to  whom  it  was  given. 
Borne  refer  this  rite  to  a  heathen  idea  or  imagina- 
tion. "It  points  to  the  generating  m«uber,  which, 
u  the  organ  ci   the  generative  strength  of  nature. 


*  [Here  the  temi  elder  appn)aches  its  official  cigiuflca- 
tiod.   MraraT,  p.  353.— A.  O.] 

["The  e/d^r  wunot  a  titleof  •gc.bntof^fee.  Tt  rrnmrrl 
ia'o  the  Church,  ooming  down  t*  ■§  froa  th*  /evidi 
Cturch."  Jacobus. — A.  O.] 


had  a  kind  of  sacredness  among  the  ancients,  and  U 
the  Phallus  (or  Bacchus)  worship,  had  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious  honor  (Arxob.  advert.  Gent.  5),  e.  g. :  amon* 
the  Egyptians  (Herod.,  ii.  48  ;  Plctarch  ;  Theo- 
dorkt),  among  the  Syrians  (Lucian),  at  times  even 
among  the  Hebrews  (1  Kings  xv.  13  »).  It  is  record- 
ed of  the  Egyptian  Bedouin  in  modem  times,  that 
in  a  solemn  asseveration  or  oath  he  places  his  hand 
upon  the  generative  organ  (Soxxiic :  *  Travels 
iL  p.  474),"  Knobel.  According  to  the  Jewish  idea 
(which  the  Targmns,  Jonathan,  Jarchi,  Tuch,  etc., 
follow),  the  rite  rektes  to  the  generative  member  ia 
its  relations  to  God,  by  virtue  of  circumcision,  Voo 
Bohlen,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  bring  together  these  two 
ideas  or  explanations.  The  explanation  of  the  an- 
cients, that  Abraham,  with  reference  to  the  promise 
of  the  covenant, "  had  in  his  mind  the  promised  seed 
of  the  covenant,  the  ftiture  Christ,"  is  a  mystical  and 
Christian  idea,  not  improperly  adduced  here,  remarks 
Delitzsch,  although  the  thought  is  "  usually  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  New  Testament  (see  Strippkl- 
M.AJfS  :  '  The  Christian  Oath,'  p.  22).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  opicot  and  5pKity.tetlari  and  tcjttieuliu,  .<=tand 
in  a  relation  referring  biuOc  to  this  custom."  Since 
the  hand  in  the  oath  has  always  the  signification  of 
pledging  oneself,  we  must  inquire  first  of  all,  what 
rite-form.'  of  the  hand  in  the  person  who  takes  the 
oath,  usually  appear.  But  now  Abraham,  when  he 
takes  the  oath  (ch.  xiv.  22),  ndses  his  hand  to  heaven, 
before  those  around  him,  when  he  worshipped  the 
El  Eljon,  the  heavenly  exalted  God  (comp.  Rev.  i. 
5-6).  According  to  Ezek.  xx.  5,  the  object  of  the 
hand  is  generally  to  mark  the  subject  in  respect  to 
which  the  obligation  is  taken.  In  this  idea  the 
Christian  oath  is  taken  upon  the  gospel,  or  even  npoa 
a  chest  of  relics.  \Mien,  therefore,  Eleazer  and 
Joseph  give  the  oath,  in  that  they  place  their  handa 
upon  the  thigh  of  the  one  swearing  them,  the  act 
had  a  special  meaning.  The  thigh  is  the  symbol  of 
posterity ;  in  Israel  the  symbol  of  the  promised  pos- 
terity, with  the  included  idea  of  the  promise.  Gen. 
xIvL  26 ;  Ex.  L  5.  Eleazer  and  Joseph  thus  must 
swear  by  the  posterity,  the  promise  and  the  hope  of 
Abraham  and  Israd.*  This  promise  should  be 
changed  into  a  curse  for  them  if  they  did  not  regard 
the  oath.  This  oath  was  required  in  Eleazer  beciuse 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  Abraham,  in  Jo- 
seph, because,  as  a  prince  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  be  false  to  the  faith  of  the 
promise.  It  is  sufficient  to  regard  the  thigh  as  the 
symbol  of  the  whole  posterity,  the  generative  organ 
as  symbolical  of  the  immediately  succeeding  genera- 
tion.— ^By  Jehovah  [It  is  not  an  ordinary  marriage 
which  is  here  about  to  be  made,  which  would  fail 
under  the  providence  of  Elohim ;  but  a  marriage 
which  concerns  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore, 
Jehovah  appears  in  the  whole  narrative.  Keil,  p. 
183. — A.  G.],  the  God  of  heaven. — Eleazer  knowt 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  faith  of  the  promise. 
He  should  swear  by  the  God  of  the  promises,  th« 
God  of  Abraham,  and  with  this  the  rite  of  laying 
th»'  hand  upon  the  thigh  corresponds. — ^That  thoa 
shalt  not  take  a  wife. — Eleazer  does  not  a{»pear 
as  the  guardian  of  Isaac,  now  forty  years  old,  aftfp 
the  death  of  Abraham  (Knobel^  bat  the  negation  in 

•  [Since  the  eeneratlTe  virtue  in  the  pitriarch  wm 
thronjch  the  promise  blessed  an!  saactified  >it  Jthorot,  "• 
mai^rn»  aaaoed  place,  by  contact  irith  which  the  persn 
swearing  placed  himself  in  onion  with  Jehovah,  th»  Ooi 
of  tiie  promiae  BAmoAKTBX,  p.  HV  Karti  resar  Ja  tbt 
tldgji  as  the  seat  of  strength  aiMi  flmmess.—  A,  Q. '" 
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his  oaf h  designates  oiilj  the  negative  f^ide  of  his  mis- 
■ion.  Since  AbiaJiam  had  appointed  him  to  gain  a 
bride  for  Isaac,  he  might  f^asily,  as  an  old  man,  have 
given  free  play  to  his  own  opinion,  and  viewed  a 
brilliant  match  in  Canaan  as  advantageous  for  Isaac's 
future.  Abraham  himself  certainly  exercises  a 
patriarchal  and  guardian-like  care  over  the  patient 
and  yielding  Isaac,  who,  although  forty  years  of  age, 
appears  not  to  have  thought  of  riarriage,  but 
mourned  his  mother  in  earnest,  devout  contempl.ition. 
It  involves  also  the  definite  patriarchal  and  theo- 
cratic union  under  the  providence  of  Jehovah. — 
Feradventure  the  woman  will  not  be  willing. 
— The  servant  has  not  an  equal  measure  of  faith  with 
Abraham.  Since  the  journey  to  Mesopotamia  for  a 
Shemitic  bride  is  thus  strongly  enjoined,  and  Isaac 
must  not  marry  a  Canaanitess,  it  appears  to  him  that 
it  n)ay  easily  happen  that  he  must  take  Isaac  back  to 
Mesopotamia,  if  he  should  indeed  be  married. — Be- 
ware thou. — Abraham  opposes  him.  As  the  father 
of  faith  upon  the  promise,  of  the  people  of  the  fu- 
ture, he  had  the  watch-word,  "never  backward." 
To  the  syllogism  of  the  reflecting  and  calculathig 
servant,  he  opposes  the  syllogism  of  faith.  Its 
major  premise :  Jehovah  had  brought  him  out  of 
his  fatherland  into  a  strange  land ;  its  minor :  he 
had  promised  to  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  its 
conclusion :  therefore  he  will  crown  the  mission  of 
Eleazer,  through  the  leading  of  his  angel,  with  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  In  this  assurance  he  can  easily  quiet 
the  sworn  servant  with  the  explanation,  if  the  other- 
wise proper  wife  will  not  follow  him  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, he  should  be  clear  from  his  oath. 

2.  Tlie  journey  for  the  bride,  and  the  choice  of  the 
bride  (ver.  10-21). — And  the  servant  took. — The 
ten  camels,  and  the  accompanying  train  of  servants, 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  bear  the  presents  and  repre- 
sent the  riches  of  his  master ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
are  already  carefully  prepared,  and  destined  for  the 
caravan  of  the  bride  and  her  maidens.  He  provides 
himself,  in  case  of  success,  with  every  kind  of  jewels 
from  the  treasures  of  his  master,  which  came  later 
into  legitimate  use.  He  could  take  of  every  kind 
which  he  wished,  they  were  all  at  his  disposal ;  Abra- 
ham risking  all  upon  the  issue  of  this  journey. — To 
Mesopotamia  (Aram,*  of  the  two  rivers.) — 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Fadan-Aram  (ch.  xxv.  20),  according  to  Knobel,  an 
Elohistic  expression ;  upon  Egyptian  monuments, 
Neherin  =  Naharaina. — To  the  city  of  Nahor — 
i.  e.,  to  Haran  (see  ch.  xi.  31  ;  xii.  4). — By  a  well 
of  water  at  the  time  of  the  evening. — As  the 
arrangement  of  the  stately  caravan,  so  also  the  en- 
campment here  reveals  the  master-sei  vant.  The 
lions  find  the  gazelles  by  the  springs  of  water.  Elea- 
ler  woidd  here,  in  a  peaceful  way,  find  the  bride  of 
Isaac.  The  camels  lie  down  at  the  well  of  water 
without  the  city,  at  evening,  not  to  rest  lor  the  night, 
but  to  rest  temporarily,  and  during  the  delay. 
(When  the  camels  kneel  down  they  are  unloaded, 
since  their  burden  hes  upon  the  ground.) — Even 
the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water. — 
The  maidens  and  women  in  the  East  still  bring  the 
water  they  need  from  the  well  at  evening  (Von 
BcHUBKRT,  ii.  p.  401 ;  Robinson,  "  Palestine,"  ii.  p. 
8.il).f  They  field  their  female  conversations  at  the 
wells,  as  the  men  did  in  the  gate. — O  Lord  God  of 
Uy  master. — He  had  done  his  part,  but  knew  that 


*  [Aram  included  mnrethan  Mesopotamia. — A.  Q.] 
t  fPittorial  Bible.— A.  G.J 


the  result  depended  upon  the  blessing  of  God.  Ir 
humility  he  calls  upon  Jehovaii,  the  God  of  his  ma» 
ter  Abraham,  for  whose  sake  he  would  hear  him.- 
Send  me  good  speed  (grant  that  it  may  come  Ic 
meet,  anticipate  me),  i.  e.,  what  he  wished,  Keil  adds 
The  usual  explanation,  however,  seems  more  signifi- 
cant, the  success  appointed  by  God  cannot  he  secured 
by  force ;  Jehovah  causes  that  it  tihall  meet  the  pioust 
We  emphasize,  the  coming  to  meet.  Now  he  deter* 
mines  the  sign  for  the  discovery  of  the  bride  destined 
by  God  for  I.^aac.  The  sign  consists  in  this,  that 
she  should  go  far  beyond  his  request,  in  her  friend- 
liness and  leadiness  to  serve  him.  His  request 
merely  expresses  the  desire  that  he  night  sip  a  little 
water  from  her  pitcher ;  her  trial  consists  in  this, 
that  she  should  give  him  to  drink  fully,  and  in 
addition,  with  voluntary  friendliness,  give  to  hi« 
camels  also.  This  proof  of  love  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  certainly  not  usual,  but  on  the  other,  it  was 
not  unheard  of,  nor  prohibited  by  any  custom. 
NiEBUHR  ("  Travels,"  ii.  p.  410)  has  still  expeiienced 
the  same  or  similar  volunteered  service  (comp.  Robin- 
son, "Palestine,"  ii.  p.  351).  But  we  should  recol- 
lect that  many  things  of  the  kind  to-day,  are  imita- 
tions of  the  partriarchal  tradition,  as  e.  g.  also,  the 
previously  mentioned  oath  of  the  Bedouin,  with  the 
hand  upon  the  thigh. — Before  he  had  dene  speak, 
ing. — She  came  already,  to  the  snrprise  of  the 
narrator  himself. — Behold  Rebekah. — She  is  no 
other  than  Rebekah,  the  grandchild  of  Nahor,  the 
legitimate  daughter  bom  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah. 
She  had  thus  the  quality  of  theocratic  descent  in  an 
eminent  degree.  [On  both  sides,  maternal  as  well  as 
paternal. — A.  G.]  Then  she  was  very  beautiful,  as 
Sarah  before,  and  Rachel  after  her,  a  tender  maiden, 
pure  from  contact  with  any  man.  And  how  politely 
(  "  my  lord,"  ),  how  graciously  (  "  she  hasted  and  let 
down  "),  with  what  animation  ("  she  hasted,  ran  "), 
and  how  cheerfully  she  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of 
the  sign  chosen  and  determined. — The  Kad  upon  hei 
shoulder  is  rather  a  bucket,  or  wide-mouthed  jar 
than  a  pitcher,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  fitted  to 
give  the  camels  drink.  [This  jar  was  sometimes 
borne  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  strapped  upon  the 
shoulder.  The  nS  is  the  same  term  used  for  the 
vessels  borne  by  the  men  of  Gideon,  and  which  were 
broken  with  a  blow,  Judg.  vii.  20:  and  diflFers  from 
the  nian,  the  term  for  bottle  in  the  narrative  of 
Hagar. — A.  G.] 

3.  Jlie  sojourn  at  the  home  of  the  bride  (vers 
21-33). — Wondering  at  her,  held  his  peace 
(w^aiting). — Knobel  prefers  the  explanation  of  nxilJ 
by  Gest-nius :  attentive  look,  view,  following  the 
Septnagint  and  Vulgate.  Delitzsch  and  Keil  prcfei 
the  explanation,  wondered,  was  astonished.  The  fol- 
lowing phrase,  held  his  peace  in  order  to  know,  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  explanation.*  The  attentive,  in- 
quiring look  was  not  limited  through  the  silence,  but 
through  the  astonishment.  He  restrained  himself  in 
his  astonishment.  She  had  indeed  fulfilled  the  sign, 
and  as  to  his  prayer  all  was  clear,  but  as  to  hil 
reflection  the  question  now  first  arose,  was  tihe  a 
Shemitess  ?  was  she  single  ?  wouM  she  be  willing  to 
go  with  him  ? — The  man  took  a  golden  ear-(nose) 
ring. — The  piesent  which  he  now  makes  her  could 
not  have  been  a  bridal  present,  but  simply  a  friendlj 
recognition  and  reward  of  her  friendly  service  (al 

•  [Keil  urges  also,  that  the  Ilithp.  form  of  the  verh  tt 
loolt,  would  be  to  look  round  liere  and  tliero  rcstlewl* 
which  would  not  Buit  the  sense  here.— A.  Q.J 
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(hough  "  the  noso-ring  is  now  the  usual  engagement 
present  among  the  Bedouins.")  Delitzsch.  The  con- 
viction that  the  right  person  was  found  here  truly 
finds  expression,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  re- 
«r»rding  her  at  too  lavish  an  expense.  At  this  moment 
Rebekah  had  even  somewhat  disconcerted  the  aged 
Kliezer.  The  ring  vas  a  golden  no$e-ring,  worn  from 
the  central  wall  of  the  nose,  of  about  a  halt'  shekel 
in  weight  The  two  bracelets  of  gold,  worn  upon  the 
wrist,  were  each  of  about  five  shekels  weight  (see 
Wiser,  art.  Schmttck.  Isa.  iii.  18  ff).  Eliezer's  heart 
kr.ew  well  what  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  even  a 
pious  maiden,  and  with  this  present,  the  choice  of 
which  expresses  his  assuranco,  introduces  his  ques- 
tion as  to  her  family.  The  question  as  to  entertain- 
ment in  her  house  is  an  utterance  of  the  full  assurance 
of  his  hope.  It  reveals  the  working  of  his  mind,  in 
so  far  as  he  asks  the  second  question,  without  waiting 
for  the  answer  to  the  first.  Rebekah's  answer  accords 
entirely  with  his  wish.  She  answers  also  his  second 
question,  but  as  the  prudent  Rebekah,  with  the  reser- 
vation which  became  her,  for  it  did  not  belong  to  her 
expressly  to  invite  the  strange  man  in.  But  Eliezer 
knew  enough,  as  is  evident  from  his  profound 
bowing  before  Jehovah,  and  his  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. [T5I  ^  ^^®  ^'^^  c''*^^)  ^'^^  which  Je- 
hovah had  given  the  promise  to  Abraham,  r^X  the 
faithfulness  and  truth  with  which  he  fulfils  the 
promise.  The  two  words  oflen  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Baumgarten,  p.  243. — A.  G.]  For  Rebekah 
the  prayer  is  a  mystenons,  joyful  announcement 
from  the  home  of  Abraham,  and  beautiful  is  the 
contrast  that  she  thereupon  hastens  away,  while  the 
servant  completes  his  prayer.  Of  her  mother's 
house.  —  Bethuel  was  living,  and  therefore  the 
maiden-like  presentiment  of  a  love-suit  reveals  itself 
as  she  hastens  to  her  mother's  confidence. — And 
Laban  ran. — As  the  first  mention  of  Rebekah  (ch. 
xxii.  2.3)  prepares  the  way  for  this  narrative,  so  here 
we  make  beforehand  the  acquaintance  of  Laban,  who 
later  exerts  so  important  an  influence  upon  the  history 
of  Jacob.  Still  the  narrator  has  motives  also  for  this 
allusion  in  the  present  history.  His  invitation  of  his 
own  accord  to  Eliezer,  to  come  into  the  house  of  his 
father,  and  the  prominence  which  he  has  in  the  en- 
gagement of  Rebekah,  with  and  before  his  father, 
prove  the  great  influence  which  he  had  in  his  parental 
home.  His  sister  Rebekah  appears  also  with  similar 
energy  in  comparison  with  Isaac.  There  was,  doubt- 
less in  the  very  arrangement  of  the  patriarchal  home, 
spocial  room  for  the  dynamic  eflSciency  of  a  strong 
personality,  in  contrast  with  the  retiring  nature  of 
the  more  receptive  character.  Laban  appears  always 
to  have  led  his  father  Bethuel,  as  Abraham  led  his 
son  Isaac:  and  Rebekah  exercises  a  stronger  influence 
upon  the  history  of  her  house  than  Sarah  or  Rachel 
np>on  theirs.  The  sacred  writer  now  appears  to  go 
back  and  bring  up  the  narrative. — And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  aaw — but  purposely,  to  bring  into 
prominence  this  motive  with  Laban,  since  he  places 
the  gold  ornaments  in  the  first  rank,  and  the  words 
of  Fliezer,  which  Rebekah  reports,  in  the  second. 
We  have  here  evidently  a  trait  of  that  covetousness 
which  appears  so  prominently  in  the  later  history  of 
Laban.  There  may  be  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
ecurtly  accommodation  and  exaggeration  in  the  re- 
ligions expression  he  uses,  when  be  invites  Eliezer,  as 
'•  the  blessed  of  Jehovah ,"  i  e.,  in  a  name  of  God 
rhich  was  not  usual  with  him,  and  which  he  probably 
eam-Hi  from  the  form  of  expression  which  the  servant 


had  used  (although  this  cannot  be  as3er'.•^d  with  cer 
tainty,  since  the  calling  upon  Jehovah  had  already 
its  beginnings  in  the  house  of  Therah).  But  there  it 
no  morenecessitv,  on  account  of  these  features,  of  mis- 
understanding the  real  central  thing  in  Laban's  stat4 
of  miud,  than,  on  account  of  similar  traits,  of  misun- 
derstanding the  character  of  Lot  *  (see  ch.  xxxi.  2l). 
His  words  of  invitation  have  been  made  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Advent  song :  Wherefore  wilt  thou  stand 
without,  etc. — And  the  men's  feet. — The  servant* 
who  accompanied  Eliezer  are  here  mentioned  for  the 
first  time.  That  Laban  took  care  for  them  also  com- 
pletes the  expression  of  his  pohte  hospitality. — I 
will  not  eat. — "'  No  one  had  asked  him  an  to  the 
object  of  his  journey,  for  that  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  Eastern  usages  of  hospitality,  which 
places  these  and  similar  questions  after  the  meaL 
But  the  servant  of  Abraham  unburdens  himself." 
Delitzsch.  A  new  mark  of  his  faithful  service,  of 
his  prudence  and  full  assurance  of  hope. 

4.  The  not  for  the  bride  (vers.  .34-t9).  The 
speech  of  Eliezer.  The  first  speech  in  the  Bible.  A 
simple  historical  account  of  his  joui  ney,  and  still  at 
the  same  time  an  example  of  a  wise  speech,  which 
weaves  skilfully  the  motives  he  would  present  with 
the  account  he  gives.  The  motives  from  kindred 
are  first  urged :  the  mission  is  from  Abraham.  He 
is  proud  of  being  Abraham's  servant.  Then  the  hu- 
man interests  Abraham  has  grown  very  rich  and 
great,  and  has  one  otily  legitimate  son  and  heir.  But 
even  the  human  motive  is  religiously  sanctified.  His 
wealth  and  his  son  are  peciiliar  blessings  of  God. 
Now  follows  the  religious  motive.  Especially  the 
oath  to  take  no  Canaanitess,  but  a  Shemitess  of  hia 
own  race.  This  concern  must  have  awakened  in 
Nahor's  and  Bethuel's  house  not  oidy  kindred  feel- 
ings, but  also  laid  its  claims  upon  the  conscience. 
That  arrested  migration  of  Therah  rested  as  a  silent 
reproach  upon  the  conscience  of  the  family ;  the 
house  of  Bethuel  might  now  enter  again  into  direct 
and  blessed  fellowship,  through  the  granting  of  Re- 
bekali.  This  religious  motive  was  strengthened 
through  the  statement  of  the  trustful  hope  of  Abra- 
ham, for  a  successful  issue  of  the  mission.  Thei^ 
again,  in  the  highest  measure,  through  the  recital 
of  his  prayer,  and  how  the  sign  determined  upon 
had  been  fulfilled.  And  here,  as  a  result  of  this 
recital,  the  human  motive  Ls  urged  again — the  indirect 
praise  of  Rebekah ;  she  had  proved  herself  uncon- 
sciously a  moral  ideal  of  a  maiden  worthy  of  love. 
But  finally,  with  the  pride  of  a  free,  God  entrusted 
suitor,  he  presses  his  stiit  upon  them  and  demands 
an  instant  decision.  He  urges  his  opinion,  that  they 
would  be  refusing  kindness  and  truth  (rrx*  "»on) 
towards  his  master,  if  they  shonld  give  him  a  denial, 
because,  indeed,  they  were  not  onTy  his  blood-nla- 
tions,  but  also  his  theocratic  spiritual  kindred,  nerer- 
theless  he  would  not  beg  of  them  a  bride  for  the  son 
of  Abraham.  If  they  would  not  deal  thus  kindly 
and  truly,  he  would  go  into  the  same  city,  into  the 
same  land,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  especially  to 
the  other  sons  of  Nahor,  aa  he  had  already  intbnated 
iri  his  previous  words  that  he  should  be  freed  from 
his  oath  when  he  had  used  all  possible  efforts. — My 
master's  brother's  daughter,  i.  e.,  in  the  widei 
sense.  His  granddaughter,  or  the  daughter  of  the 
son  of  his  br  ither. 

•  [There  i'  a  striking  contrast  between  J.icob  and  La. 
ban  ;  starti:  g  from  points  in  manv  respects  alike,  the  on* 
gradually  bec^.mes  b«^tt<r,  the  ither  worse.  See  Wo«n» 
WOBTH,  p,  107.— A.  G.J 
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6.  The  betrothal  of  the  bride  (vers.  50-54).  La- 
ban  and  Bethuel.  Tl  e  decision.  "  Rebekah's  brother 
joinb  in  the  decision.  The  custom,  according  to 
which  the  brother  must  interest  himself  for  the  sister 
(ch.  xxxiv.  5 ;  xi.  25  ;  Judg.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
'^2),  justified  him  in  so  doing."  Knobel.  Keil,  with 
others,  remarks,  this  usage  grows  out  of  polygamy, 
through  which  the  father  might  easily  come  to  have 
less  concern  for  the  children  (daughters)  of  the  less 
beloved  wife.  They  recognize  in  the  whole  affair 
the  v»  ill  of  Jehovah  ;  they  have  neither  good  nor  evil, 
i.  e ,  indeed,  nothing  to  speak  (Numb.  xxiv.  13,  etc.). 
The  consent  of  Rebekah  was  not  sought  in  the  be- 
trothal itself,  but  in  the  far  less  important  point  of 
the  immediate  departure.  From  this  it  follows  that 
they  were  sure  of  her  consent  to  the  union,  although 
the  authoritative  powers  of  the  house  must  decide 
upon  it. — Worshipped  the  Lord,  bow^ing  down 
to  the  earth. — A  mute  attestation  of  thankfulness, 
a  sign  of  a  mind  moved  with  astonishment  and  joy. 
But  notice  hero  also  the  haste  ;  his  official  zeal  cuts 
short  his  prayer.  [Baumgarten  calls  attention  to 
this  prayer  of  the  seivant,  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, and  surrounded  by  those  who  did  not  honor 
Jehovah,  as  a  proof  how  well  Abraham  had  instruct- 
ed and  trained  his  household. — A.  G.]  At  first  the 
bridal-presents  for  the  biide  must  be  produced,  then 
the  betrothal-presents  for  the  family,  especially  for 
Laban  and  his  mother.  With  respect  to  the  last- 
named  presents,  they  arc  an  honorable  form  of  the 
later,  at  least,  usual  purchnse  of  the  bride  (see  Winer  : 
"  Marriage  ").  The  first  were  given  to  the  bride,  in 
the  name  of  the  bridegroom,  after  the  existing  cus- 
tom, according  to  which  the  bridegroom  sent  to  the 
bride  presents,  before  the  marriage,  which  should 
have  the  effect  to  cement  the  union — a  custom  still 
prevalent  in  the  East  (see  Knobel,  p.  204*).  A 
shepherd  prince  in  Canaan  might  purchase  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  this  kind  from  Phoenician  and  Ara- 
maic caravans. — And  they  did  eat  and  drink. — 
Now  first  they  could  enjoy  their  food  and  drii.k, 
which  would  naturally  constitute  an  evening  feast. 

6.  The  bridal  journen  (vers.  54-61). — Send  me 
away,  that  I  may  go  to  my  master. — If  it  was 
bold  in  Eliezer  to  insist  upon  an  immediate  decision, 
the  successful  issue  makes  him  now,  in  his  official 
zeal,  still  bolder.  His  earnestness  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  harshness,  and  it  can  be  excused  only  by 
his  great  joy,  and  his  great  anxiety  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  happy  issue,  before  anything  should  occur  to 
make  a  disturbance.  A  few  days,  or  a  tenth  of  days, 
i.  e.,  not  as  Keil  thinks,  a  few  or  much  more  ten  days, 
but  at  leant  ten  days.  An  indefinite  number  of  days 
IB  an  indefinite  period,  which  might  easily  be  pro- 
tracted into  a  long  period.  But  since  Eliezer  will  not 
consent  to  ten  days,  Rebekali  must  decide,  and  her 
'Jeclaration  is  characteristic  again  of  her  vigorous, 
determined,  bold  mind.  She  is  equally  ready  for  a 
departure.  She  says  with  modest  but  decided 
brevity,  Tj^S.  The  sudden  departure  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  the  next  day ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
was  immediately  prepared. — Rebekah  their  sister. 
— This  is  literally  true  only  of  Laban.  Rebekah 
truly  became  also  through  her  betrothal,  the  niece 
of  her  parents. — And  her  nurse. — Deborah  (ch. 
XXXV.  8).  The  nurse  in  noble  families  usually  re- 
mained (2  Kings  xi.  2)  a  permanent  and  valued  com- 
panion of  her  foster-child. — And  they  blessed 
Rebekah. — The   words   of   blessing  fbnn   a  little 

*  [Also  Pictorial  Bible,  and  the  booka  of  travels.— A.  Q.] 


song.  They  emphasize  it  that  Rebekah  is  their  sistef 
for  iliey  are  proud  of  her  dim  but  great  hopes. — Bi 
thou  the  mother  of  (grow  to)  thousemds  of  mil* 
lions. — This  wish  of  a  countless  host  of  descendanU 
(not  of  children  alone,  that  would  be  senseless)  is  sn 
far  not  hyperbolical,  as  in  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  saying  nothing  of  the  church 
of  believers,  it  has  lieen  richly  fulfilled.  The  blesfr 
ing  of  children  was  the  highest  happiness  of  the 
Hebrew  woman.  "  It  is  still  thus  in  the  East  (VoL- 
NKT  :  "  Travels,"  ii.  p.  359)."  Knobel.— Let  thy 
seed  possess  (see  ch.  xxii.  IT).  The  house  of  Na- 
hor  itself  formed  a  certain  opposition  to  the  heathen, 
and  well  knew  also  that  Abraham  and  the  children 
of  Abraham  should  complete  the  opposition.  Thesf 
intuitions  were  doubtless  refreshed  through  the  com 
munication  of  the  scFvaut.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  surprised  that  the  two  clauses  of  this  vers( 
represent  Abraham's  hope,  rather  in  respect  to  tlie 
number  than  the  character  of  his  seed. — And  her 
damsels. — The  stately  company  of  damsels  corres- 
ponded not  only  to  the  stately  equipage  and  approach 
of  the  suitor,  but  was  an  actual  necessity,  since  she 
was  going  into  a  strange  land,  under  the  leading  of 
strange  men.  "  Laban  gave,  however,  only  one  maid- 
en to  each  of  his  daughters  at  her  marriage  (ch. 
xxix.  24,  29)."     Knobel. 

7.  ITie  meeting  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
(vers.  62-67). — And  Isaac  came. — The  apparently 
confused  narrative  here  is  found  to  be  a  clear  one, 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  clear  view  of  the  land. 
The  wells  of  Hagar  alluded  to,  lay  still  souiherly 
from  Beer-sheba.  If  Eliezer  journeyed  home  from 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  northeast,  he  must  have  come 
to  Hebron  to  Abraham,  before  he  could  have  been 
visible  to  Isaac,  in  the  way  to  these  wells,  or  gen- 
erally in  his  stations  iu  the  farther  south.  But  if 
he  was  earlier  visible  to  the  young  bridegroom,  it 
follows,  that  he  must  now  have  gone  from  Hebron 
northwards  into  the  field.  The  allusion  to  the  wells 
as  to  his  residence  in  the  south  region,  is  made  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  proiviincnce  again,  how 
it  occurred,  through  a  happy  providence,  that  he 
went  so  far  to  meet  the  bride.*  He  had  returned  in 
a  happier  frame  from  his  visit  to  these  wells,  which 
were  of  greater  importance  to  him,  since  he  usually 
had  his  outposts  in  the  south.  But  now  he  went  out 
from  Hebron  (for  Sarah's  tent  was  certainly  still  at 
Hebron,  ver.  67)  into  the  peculiar  field,  or  cultivated 
region,  without  any  intimation  that  Rebekah  would 
meet  him  from  that  side,  on  the  way  down  from 
Bethlehem,  Delitzscii  :  "  He  came  from  his  arrival 
at  the  wells,  not  as  Hupfeld  and  Ewald  explain;  he 
had  even  reached  the  wells."  Delitzsch,  however, 
thinks  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  rejrion  of  the 
wells  of  Hagar,  and  that  Isaac  bad  for  the  sake  of 
meditation  removed  his  residence  from  Hebron  into 
the  south.  The  oak-grove  of  Mamre  must  certainly 
have  been  large  enough  to  give  opportunity  for  medi- 
tation. Isaac  doubtless  went  into  the  south  region, 
not  to  lead  any  technically  hermit  hfe,  but  to  over- 
see the  flocks  of  his  father.  Delitzsch  also  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  laying  the  affair  of  his  marriage 
before  the  Lord,  at  these  wells.  But  the  authoi 
rather  poir)ts  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  still  clinging  te 
his  grief  over  his  mother  Sarah.  [If,  however, , 
Abraham  was  now  residing  at  Beer-sheba,  then  I^aat 

•  [The  "  South  Country."  The  233  includes  more  that 
the  country  south  of  Palestine.  The  south  country  maj 
hare  embraced  Hebron.    Comp.  ch.  xiii.  3. — ^A.  (^-l 
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four  years'  monrning  of  Isaac  But  there  is  a  plaii 
distinction  between  the  customarr  mournings  an<F 
the  weight  of  sadness  in  the  life  of  a  retiring  anc 
elegiac  nature.  Isaac  appears  to  have  clung  to  \m 
mother  Sarah,  much  as  Jacob  did  afterwards  to  hit 
mother  Rebekah. 


may  hive  met  the  caravan  to  the  northward  of  this 
place.  Sarah's  tent  would  of  course  be  taken  with 
Abraham  in  his  removals.— .\.  G.]— At  the  even- 
tide.—" As  the  evening  turned  itself  hither — drew 
on."  Delitzsch.— Went  out  to  motirn  (meditate). 
— nrab .  Explanations :  1 .  For  the  purpoM  of  think- 
ing.  Septuagint,  Vulg^ite,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch. 
2.'/n  order  to  pray.  Targums,  Arabic  version,  Lu- 
ther, and  others.  3.  For  delibsi-ation.  Aquila  and 
others.  4.  For  the  purpoxe  of  icalking,  exereue. 
Syriac,  Aben  Ezra,  Kinchi.  5.  To  bring  the  trav- 
eler ( / )  Bottcher.  6.  For  lameittaiion.  KuobeL 
In  order  to  give  himself  alone,  and  undisturbed, 
to  mourning  the  death  of  his  mother.  [The  first 
three  explanations  may  well  be  thrown  together, 
since  thought,  prayer,  and  deliberation,  or  medita- 
tion, are  seldom  separated  in  the  experience  of  the 

pious. — A  G.]    Knobel  correctly  quotes,  in  favor  of 

this,  the  frequent  signification  of  n-a  and  ver.  67. 

One  might  almost  think  it  was  in  the  field  of  Ephron, 

but  then  we  should  have  to  seek  the  cave  of  Mach- 

pelah  northerly  from  Hebron.     But  the  remark  of 

Knobel  '  that  Isaac  first  after  the  death  of  Abraham, 

according  to  the  Elohist  (ch.  xxv.  11),  removed   into 

the  southern  country,"  is  of  no  moment,  since  we 

must  distinguish  between  the  mere  resting-place  of  a 

Bubordinate,  and  the  chief  abode  of  a  shepherd- 
prince. — She  lighted  off  the  cameL — Another  in- 

Btincc  of  the  rapid,  energetic  Rebekah.     "  Fell  from 

the  camel,  i.  e.,  threw  herself  off  from  the  animal 

Bhe  rode,  sprang  quickly  down,  and  indeed  as  a  mark 

of  her  reverence  for  Isaac,  for  she  recognized  him 

as  a  mtn  of  rank.  This  custom  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in    the  Old  Testament  (1    Sam.   xiv.  23  ;  2 

Kings  V.  21),  even  by  this  same  writer  (Josh.  iv.  18);  i  peculiar  spirUual  impulse  of  Eros,  after  the  Greek 


DOCTRnfAL   ASTD   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  Critical  and  Ex<^etical  remarks.  T  Ji 
chapter  evidently  presents  a  picture  for  all  time,  of 
a  sacred  bride-wooing,  .\braham  designates  as  th« 
chief  refjuisite  of  a  blessed  theocratic  marriage, 
spiritual  kindred  and  equality  of  birth.  The  Shem- 
ites  of  his  father's  house  did  not  indeed  stand  upon 
the  same  line  of  theocratic  hopes  with  hunself,  but 
they  were  stQl  acquainted  with  his  hopes  and  recog- 
nized them ;  they  were  free  from  the  tendency  of  the 
oTosser  heathenism,  and  the  result  shows  that  Re- 
bekah, the  daugliter  from  the  home  of  Nahor,  had  a 
clearer  insight  into  theocratic  things  than  Isaac  him- 
self. And  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  at  the  time  of  Abniham,  were  not  so  sunken  in 
corruption  as  the  Canaanitish  generations  at  the  time 
of  Joshua ;  althouih  there  were  a  Melchizedec,  an 
Abimelech,  and  similar  characters,  and  around  them 
circles  who  fe^ired  God,  among  the  people;  still  all 
this  was  a  waning  blessing,  wliich  the  curse  gradu- 
ally overwhelms,  as  the  history  of  Sodom  shows, 
and  Abraham,  who  knew  the  end  of  the  Canaanites 
because  Canaan  was  promised  to  him,  could  not 
mingle  the  future  of  his  race  with  the  race  of  the 
Canaanites.  The  tIkthv  iv  ru  koXu  is  according  to 
Plato's  Symposion,  or  the  instruction  of  Diotima,  a 


it  appears  also,  elsewhere  among  the  ancients,  e.  g., 
among  the  Romans  (Lrv.  xxiv.  44).  In  the  East,  to- 
day, the  rider  descends  ftt)m  the  animal  he  rides 
when  he  meets  a  distiguished  person  (Nikbchr  : 
'Arabia,'  p.  50,  and  the  'Description  of  ISs  Trav- 
els,' L  p.  239 ;  JoLiFFE :  '  Travels,'  p.  274),  and  it 
is  required  of  Jews  and  Christians  when  they  meet 
a  Mohammedan  of  rai.k  (Niebuhr,  etc.)."  Knobel. 
— What  man  is  this. — She  thus  assumes  that  Eiie- 
rcr  knew  him.  A  womanly  presentiment — Ther^ 
fore  she  took  a  veiL — Keil:  'The  mantle-like 
Arabian  veil  for  the  head."  "The  bride  app^rs 
before  the  bridegroom  veiled,  hence  the  nuhere  viro. 
Plis.  H.  N.,  21,  22.  When  the  two  came  together 
the  veil  was  removed.  The  custom  still  exists  in  the 
F'st  (Russcl,  etc  )."  Knobel.— All  things  that  he 
had  done. — Meeting  his  young  master,  the  self-im- 
portance of  tlie  old  servant  appears  more  freely  in 
his  words.— Into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent. — The 
tent  of  Sarah  was  reserved  for  the  new  mistress,  al- 
though Abraham  was  again  married.  It  lay  in  He- 
bron, and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  inference  of 
Knobel,  from  ver.  62,  that  it  must  be  sought  m  Beer- 
Bheba  (comp.  ch.  xxxL  33).  The  wives  also  of  the  Be- 
douin chiefs  have  their  own  tents. — And  he  loved 
her. — She  became  the  object  of  his  peculiar  bridal 
iove. — And  Ifl2Utc  was  comforted- — [The  word 
death  is  not  in  the  original  It  seems  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  conclude  thb  beautiful  and  joyful 
narrrative  with  a  word  of  sorrow — death. — Wori»s- 
woRTE.,  p.  I't9. — \.  G.l  Until  this  occurred  he  had 
mourned  the  death  of  his  mother,  from  three  to  four 


ideal ;  but  Abraham  in  the  theocratic  history  has 
realized  this  fundamental  principle  in  a  far  higher 
sense  (see  John  i.  13). 

2.  The  oath  upon  the  loins  of  Abraham  (see 
the  exegetical  notes  under  the  first  paragraph).  It 
should  be  observed  that  Abraham  himself  hen 
eaiues  the  oath  t>  >  be  taken. 

3.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  who,  as  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  promised  Isaac  the  heir  of  the  cove- 
nant to  Abraham,  will,  according  to  the  assurance  of 
Abraham,  mediate  and  secure  a  marriage  suited  to 
the  covenant 

4.  The  journey  and  position  of  Eliezer  at  tiie 
well  in  Haran,  his  aim  and  his  prayer,  prove  that  two 
things  belong  to  a  happy  marriage  :  human  foresight 
and  wisdom,  and  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  ;  i.  e,,  not 
merely  the  general  blessing  of  God,  bat  the  blessing 
of  the  God  of  the  covenant 

6.  The  mark  which  Eliezer  fixed  upon  as  the  sign 
by  which  he  should  recognize  the  bride  selected  bj 
Jehovah  for  Isaac,  shows  what  an  important  estimate 
was  placed  upon  genuine  good  works  in  the  house  of 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  especially  upon  human 
friendliness,  hospitality,  kindness  to  animals  and 
men.  The  cheerful  service  which  Rebekah  gives  to 
tlie  aged  Eliezer,  shows  a  love  of  men  free  from  any 
sensual  interest  But  that  on  his  side,  Eliezer  places 
a  high  estimate  upon  her  beauty,  and  in  his  conduct 
treats  her  in  a  youthful  and  complimentary  way 
shows  the  glorious  power  and  effect  of  her  beauty. 

6.  The  scripture  has  throughout  a  free  estimatt 
of  the  importance  of  beauty.     It  places  the  beao- 


years.  Since  the  great  mournings  lasted  from  thirty  |  tiful  with  the  good,  in  the  praise  of  the  creation,  af 
to  seventy  d^ys  (ch.  L  3 ;  Numb.  xx.  29;  Deut  xxxiv.  j  the  Greeks  place  the  good  with  the  beaurifuL  Bir 
$),  Knobel  cannot  fir.d  anything  here  of  the  three  or  |  in  the  beaoty  of  the  ancestresses  of  Israel  (Sarak 
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Rcbekah,  Rachel,)  it  fiees  the  svmbolical  manifesta- 
doD  of  a  consecrated,  beautiful  life  of  the  soul.  We 
must  distinguish  clearly  in  reference  to  the  estimate 
of  the  beautiful,  the  purely  Christian  standpoint, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  monkish.  This  last  has 
drawn  from  the  words,  "he  was  without  form  or 
comeliness"  (Is.  liii.  2),  the  inference,  that  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  children  of  men  (Ps.  xlv.  3) 
was  of  an  extraordinarily  disagreeable  appearance. 
The  moral  idea,  and  the  moral  estimate  of  the  lux- 
ury, in  the  presents  of  Eliezer. 

7.  The  expression  r^X^  "^^Tli  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Old  Testament  as  a  description  of  the  di- 
vine grace  and  truth  (see  Micah  vii.  20),  and  even  in 
the  New  Testament  (John  i.  17),  appears  here  in  a 
remarkable  manner  for  the  first  time,  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  man  with  man.  "  Tims  also,"  says 
Delitzsch,  "  mutual  proofs  of  love  between  men  arc 
"ion,  and  the  mutual  truly  intended,  faithful  acts  be- 
tween men  are  rnSN."  We  must,  liowever,  hold, 
indeed,  that  these  ideas  even  in  reference  to  the  re- 
lations of  man  to  man,  have  a  theocratic  definiteness 
and  peculiarity.  The  house  of  Nahor  must  prove, 
through  its  love  to  Abraham,  that  it  went  with  him 
In  spirit,  and  through  its  truth  preserves  its  connec- 
tion with  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  re- 
fusal of  their  daughter  would  have  been  theocratic 
felony. 

8.  The  importance  of  pioua  mothers  for  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

9.  The  elevated  distinction  of  the  wife,  in  the 
history,  and  for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

10.  Eliezer's  bride-wooing,  the  first  speech  in  the 
Bible,  a  fit  beginning  for  the  whole  circle  of  biblical 
Bpeeches. 

11.  Eliezer,  the  earthly  messenger  of  Abraham, 
in  the  convoy  of  the  heavenly  messengers.  A  pious 
di|ilomat,  accompanied  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 
The  diplomats  of  this  world  are  otten  accompanied 
by  demons. 

12.  The  propensity  of  Isaac  for  retirement  and 
mourning,  agrees  with  his  passive  individuality, 
and  with  his  fearful  and  affecting  experiences  in  his 
childhood  upon  Moriah.  If,  in  after  times,  he  does 
not  seem  fully  to  understand  the  great  consequence 
of  his  father,  and  clings  to  and  pines  for  his  mother, 
this  is  explained  by  his  history  ;  but  we  see  also  how 
very  greatly  the  hopes  of  Abraham  were  endangered 
through  this  retiring  and  melancholy  propensity. 
But  Abraham  saw  the  right  way  to  relief.  Rebekah 
was  a  consoling  providential  gift  from  Jehovah  for 
Isaac,  !ind  he  was  rescued  from  the  lonely  way  of  the 
recluse,  since  he  now  entered  fully  upon  the  way  of 
the  future  of  Israel. 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Abraham's  marriage-stiit  for  his  son  Isaac. — The 
•anctification  of  the  bride-wooing. — The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  blessed  bride. — The  life  pictures  in  tliis 
history :  Abraham,  Eliezer,  Rebekah,  Laban,  Isaac. 
— The  mother  in  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — The  two  remarkable  meetings  (that 
of  Eliezer  and  Rebekah,  and  that  of  Rebekah  and 
Isaac),  a  testimony  for  the  old  proverb  that  "mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven." — How  this  proverb  has 
its  significance :  a.  In  the  narrower  sense,  in  the 
tr.arriage  of  the  pious;  b.  in  the  wider  sense,  in  the 
marriage  of   the  ungodly  (the  providence  of  judg- 


ment' ,  c.  in  the  sense  of  a  divine  discipline  and  in 
struction,  leading  from  the  way  of  livil  to  .ne  way  of 
virtue  and  salvation. — Rebekaii  as  a  maiden,  virgin, 
bride,  wife,  mother. — (The  heroine  at  last  acted  tofl 
purely  as  a  heroine.  She  must  repent.  Siie  saw  hei 
Jacob  no  more  after  their  separation). — Thecoiipera- 
tion  of  parents  in  the  marriage  of  their  children . 
a.  Its  justice  or  propriety  ;  b.  its  limits. — Eliezer  io 
his  faithfulness,  prudence  and  piety. — Eliezer,  an  ex 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  men,  meet  together  in  one. — 
Eliezer's  petition  and  thanksgiving. — The  import  ol 
beauty  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Rel^ekah's  charming 
service,  the  peculiar,  fundamental  trait  of  a  noble, 
pious  womanliness. — The  blessing  of  an  unfeigned 
human  friendliness. — Especially  in  the  female  sex. — 
Eliezer's  speech  the  first  in  the  Bible :  a.  As  the 
speech  of  a  servant ;  b.  of  a  master ;  c.  which  turns 
the  heart  to  the  master. — The  love  and  truth  of  God, 
as  a  foimdation  for  love  and  truth  among  men. — The 
bridal  feast  at  Haran. — Brtain  me  not,  or  the  unre- 
strained eagerness  to  reach  the  goal. — The  caravan 
of  Rebekah,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the 
figure  of  a  journeying  pilgrim  and  wanderer.* — 
Isaac's  and  Rebekah's  meeting. — Isaac's  transforma- 
tion.—The  blessing  of  pious  love. — Rebekah  in  the 
tent  of  Sarah,  or  the  joining  of  a  new  blessing  to 
tlie  old. 

1.  Vers.  1-9.  Starke:  Certainly  it  was  no  small 
thing,  since  Abraham  is  represented  as  a  prince, 
that  Eliezer,  next  to  his  master,  should  have  supreme 
command  in  all  the  house.  The  word  "servant," 
therefore,  is  not  a  term  of  contempt  here,  but  a 
truly  marked  name  of  honor,  as  the  word  T3S 
is  elsewhere  used  also  (Ex.  v.  21,  etc.).  Joseph  was 
such  a  servant  afterward  in  the  house  of  Pliaraoh 
the  king  (ch.  xxxix.  4). — Lutiikr  :  It  is  truly  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  household  a  great,  valuable  gift,  to 
have  a  faithful  servant  or  maiden,  since  the  dishon- 
esty and  wickedness  of  servants  is  a  common  com- 
plaint the  world  over. — Cramkr:  The  blessing  ol 
God  makes  rich  without  toil  (Prov.  x.  22 ;  Ps. 
cxxviii,  4).  When  one  has  .something  important  be- 
fore him,  let  him  attend  to  it  with  prudence  and  un- 
der good  advice.  (There  follow  here  several  remarks 
upon  the  true  marriage,  and  upon  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children  in  contracting  marriage.)  (Jer. 
xxix.  6;  1  Kings  xi.  4.)  Langk  :  Ver.  5.  Whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  used  iu  important  concerns,  does 
well  to  seek  beforehand  full  instructions. — The  Angel 
(Heb.  i.  14:  Ps.  xxxiv.  8). — Cramer:  Homes  and 
goods  are  inherited  from  parents,  but  a  prudent  wife 
comes  from  the  Lord  (Prov.  xix.  14).— Schrodee  : 
The  hoary  head  should  impel  us  to  set  our  household 
in  order  (Calvin).— The  last  labor  of  each  of  the 
patriarchs,  is  to  attend  to  the  necessary  dispositions 
and  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  successors 
(Drechsler). — What  Abraham  in  his  faith  here  avoids, 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  people  of  Abraham 
in  the  law  (ch.  xviii.  19  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  16  ;  Dent.  vii. 
1-3).  Natural  prudence  would  have  led  Abraham  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  Canaanitioh  fam 
ilies  through  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  to  have  thus  se 
cured  for  himself  support  and  protection,  and  indeed 
thus  to  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  the  posses 
eion  of   the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  he  had  learned 

♦  [Those  who  would  see  the  rcserahlatco  her?  allude!  to 
elevnted  into  a  type,  and  drawn  out  at  length,  m.if  co  .suit 
WORDSWOUTH,  )).  1C7,  who  is  rich  in  these— at  times  faiicieft 
and  at  times  vyry  striking  suggestions.— A.  O  1 
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dreadj  that  God  directed  his  way,  etc.  (Roos). — It 
occurs  even  to-day,  in  the  East,  that  the  marriage  of 
children  is  arranged  by  the  parents,  before  the  young 
persons  have  seen  each  other.  Similar  occurrence, 
ch.  xxi.  21  — The  doctrine  we  draw  from  this  pas- 
sage, is  this,  that  parents  should  take  care  for  tlieir 
eons  and  daughters,  that  they  may  be  advanced  to 
an  honorable  marriage  state,  although  parents  at 
time."  misuse  their  power  and  right,  and  constrain 
children  to  take  those  in  marriage  whom  they  have 
not  loved.  Such  parents  should  be  puni.shed,  for 
they  h.\ve  no  parental  heart  or  disposition,  but  are  as 
blocks  or  stones,  etc.  (Luther). — Here  the  angels  are 
the  8erv:ints  of  the  sacred  marriage  (Luthkr 
against  "  The  Romish  Celibacy  "),  [Parents  in  dis- 
posing of  their  children,  should  carefully  consult  the 
welfare  of  their  souls,  and  their  furtherance  in  the 
way  to  heaven.   Henry. — A.  G.] 

2.  Vers.  10-21.  Sl-vrke:  (.\11  the  goods  of  his 
majster  were  in  his  hand.  The  Jews  infer  from  this 
that  Eliezer  had  taken  an  inventory  of  his  master's 
goods  with  him  to  Haran,  tliat  he  might  persuade 
more  readily  the  bride  of  Isaac  to  go  with  him  !) 
Ver.  14.  Upon  the  desire  of  Eliezer  to  recognize 
the  biide  through  a  sign.  We  see  that  God  himself 
was  not  displeased  witli  it.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  we  should  follow  this  example,  since 
that  would  be  to  tempt  God.  (But  the  general  truth 
that  the  cheerful  readiness  to  render  service  to  the 
aged  and  helples«,  and  an  affable  demeanor,  are  to 
be  viewed  as  qualities  in  maidens  which  render  them 
worthy  of  love,  and  desirable  in  marriage,  is,  how- 
ever, truly  contained  in  this  example.)^ — Cr.\mkr  : 
Ver.  11.  A  reminding  us  of  our  duty,  to  relieve  the 
animals  from  their  toil,  and  to  feed  and  water  them 
at  the  proper  time. — Ver.  11.  A  Christian  must  be- 
gin his  bride-wooing  with  prayer. — Mcscclus  :  To 
be  a  creature  of  God,  is  common  to  al! ;  to  be  beau- 
tiful is  the  mark  of  special  favor. — (Upon  ver.  19. 
This  was  a  great  offer  surely,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  when  camels  have  had  nothing  to  drink  for  sev- 
eral days,  they  drink  for  a  long  time  after  one 
another  before  they  are  satisfied). — Christian  parents 
should  train  tlieir  children,  especially  their  daughters, 
not  to  idleness  and  pride,  but  to  household  duties  and 
work. — Ver.  21.  A  man  often  does  something  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  knows  not  what  end  God 
will  make  it  serve. — We  may  serve  our  neighbors  in 
a  greater  measure  than  they  desire. — Lisco:  The 
ring.  Either  a  semicircular  ring,  as  a  diadem  for 
the  brow,  pendent  above  the  nose,  or  the  customary 
nose-ring  of  the  East  (Isa.  iii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xvL  12  ; 
Prov.  xL  22). — Calwer  Handbuch  :  A  remarkable 
hearing  of  prayer. — Schroder  :  The  Arabians  still 
call  Mesopotamia  El  Dschesireh,  i.  e.,  the  island. — 
At  one  sign  from  the  camel's  driver  the  camel  kneels 
down ;  at  another  he  rises  up. — The  Arabian  ge- 
ographers still  recognize  the  fountains  without  the 
city,  which  provide  the  needy  inhabitants  with  water. 
— Valerius  Herberger:  A  young  person,  also, 
should  not,  aa  dazzled  and  blinded,  cUng  to  one  only, 
and  think  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  that  one,  he 
must  go  out  from  the  world,  but  should  ever  look  to 
the  Lord,  and  see  whither  he  will  lead  him.  What 
God  gives  prospers  well,  but  what  men  and  the  lust 
of  the  eye  gives,  that  becomes  a  pure  purgatory. 
(But  although  the  understanding,  and,  indeed,  the 
ipiritual  understanding,  should  direct  the  affair,  still 
the  choice  itself  remains  a  matter  of  the  heart). 
[We  here  le'.rn  to  be  particular  in  commending  our 
iffiirs  to  the  conduct  and  care  of  divine  providence 


It  is  oar  wisdom  to  follow  providence,  but  foUy  t* 
force  it    Henry. — A.  G.] 

8.  Vers.  22-33.  Starkk:  (Upon  ver.  22  Is  i 
not  in  opposition  with  1  Tim.  ii.  9, 10 ;  2  Tim.  iii 
4, 5,  to  put  on  these  ornaments  ?  We  answer : 
1.  Rebekah  had  no  conceit  of  herself  in  connection 
with  them ;  2.  as  Sarah  was  a  princess,  so  Rebekah 
became  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  and  we  cannot  «• 
fuse  to  distinguished  persons  a  certain  preeminenot 
in  clothing  and  ornaments ;  3.  the  great  abundance 
of  gold,  precious  stones  and  jewels  in  the  Levitical 
cultus,  was  not  to  contribute  to  pride.) — Cramer  : 
Ver.  27.  If  God  has  heard  us,  we  should  thank  him. 
— Ver.  31.  Blessed  of  the  Lord.  An  honorable 
title  of  the  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
22,  etc.). — To  be  obliging,  mild,  hospitable,  is  a 
Christian  virtue. — Calwer  Handbuch:  (The  brace- 
lets were  42  ducats,  the  ring  2  ducats).* — ScnRonER : 
One  may  hold  this  before  the  sour  hypocrites,  who 
hold  it  a  part  of  spirituality  and  peculiar  s.mctity 
not  to  wear  gold  or  silver.  God  permits  the  pomp, 
splendor  and  ornaments  at  a  marriage  feast.  Even 
the  dance  cannot  be  condemned,  if  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  chaste,  moral  and  hononible  way.  T-uther. 
[The  hypothetical  "  if"  shows  the  doubtfulness  of 
this  annoimcement  even  in  Luther's  mind,  and  in 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
— A.  G.] — Ver.  31.  Upon  Laban's  sonorous  words. 
As  soon  as  a  living  consciousness  of  God  springs  up 
in  any  one,  there  enters,  as  its  consequence,  a  sacred 
horror  of  going  beyond  one's  own  stand-point  (Heng- 
stenberg).  (But  although  Laban  speaks  here  beyond 
his  own  proper  measure,  still  we  are  not  justified  in 
denying  his  piety). 

4.  Vers.  34—49.  Starkb  :  Upon  ver.  35.  Herein 
Eliezer  shows  his  pmdence.  He  knew  well  that  a 
mother  would  never  give  her  daughter  to  a  man  who 
lived  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  scanty, 
perhaps  needy  circumstances.  He  thus  also,  when 
he  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master,"  turns 
away  from  his  master  every  suspicion  that  he  had 
gained  such  great  wealth  in  any  wrong  way. — Upon 
ver.  37.  Hence  they  could  not  entertain  the  thought, 
if  Abraham  is  so  rich  why  so  great  and  expensive  a 
journey  ?  (he  could  indeed  have  easily  taken  a  Ca- 
naanitess). — Upon  ver.  47.  In  verses  22,  23,  it  is  said, 
the  servant  had  given  her  the  presents  before  he  had 
asked  after  her  relationship,  here  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  true ;  but  the  two  are  easily  reconciled  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  brought  out  the  presents  be- 
fore the  question,  but  after  it,  laid  them  upon  her.f 
(They  are  rather  reconciled  upon  the  theory,  that  he 
here  gives  the  order  of  things  as  he  would  have  aeted^ 
while  he  liimself  above,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  a  little 
too  hastily,  or  in  the  strong  assurance  of  a  prosperous 
issue,  had  actually  done  both  things  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  out  of  view,  thnt  by  the  presupposition  and 
statement  of  the  question  here,  he  declares  the  friend- 
liness of  the  family  of  Beihuel ) — To  the  ric/hl  hnna 
or  to  the  left.  Xahor  left  several  sons,  and  Eliezer 
was  not  therefore  confined  to  one  line  of  Xahor's 
descendants. — The  Christian  suitor  must  not  seek  to 
constrain  by  power  the  consent  of  the  bride,  of  her 
parents  and  friends,  but  leave  all  to  tlie  providence 
of  God. — Schroder  :  The  fulness  and  particclarity 
with  which  the  servant  makes  his  narrative,  agrees 

•  [The  bracelets  were  from  four  to  five  ounces  in  weigh 
— their  value  would  depend  upon  the  precious  stones  coni 
nected  with  them.    Bush,  iL  p.  43.— A.  0. 1 

t  [This  IS  clearly  the  proper  way  of  reconciling  the  twr 
statements.— A.  G.j 
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perfectly  with  the  character  of  the  affectionate,  in- 
to'ligent,  and  aged  parents.  He  knows  how  to  put 
every  lever  into  play  ;  he  uses  every  possible  means. 
— While  in  verse  14  he  had  used  the  common  term 
maiden,  he  uses  here  with  great  diligence,  in  his  cir- 
cumstaatial  speech,  the  more  elevated  term  virgin. 
[The  distinction  referred  to  is  that  between  Bethnlah 
and  Almah.  The  latter  appears  in  Is.  vii.  14.  See 
Wordsworth. — A.  G.] — The  nose-ring,  the  golden 
ring,  which  penetrated  the  middle  wall  of  the  nose, 
hung  down  over  the  mouth,  was  a  female  ornament 
of  the  ancient  East  (Ezek.  xvi.  12),  and  remains  so 
still,  according  to  Niebuhr  and  Arvieux.  About  the 
Bize  of  a  dollir,  it  frequently  surrounded  the  whole 
mouth.  It  is  at  present  also  used  among  the  Ara- 
bians as  an  engagement  present 

5.  Vers.  50-54.  Starke:  Upon  ver.  50.  The 
received  conjecture  that  Bethuel  stands  in  the  back- 
ground because  he  was  old  or  sick.  Otherwise  it 
appears  as  if  the  brother  had  somewhat  to  say  in  the 
marriage  of  his  sister. — Upon  ver.  52.  Eliezer  must 
have  been  a  most  devout  worshipper  (vers.  12,  26, 
27), — Christian  (pious)  marriages  arc  not  by  chance, 
but  made  by  God. — Bibl.  Wirt. :  When  parents  see 
that  God  deals  with  their  children  in  a  favorable  way, 
they  should  not  have  too  much  unseasonable  con-id- 
eration  or  hesitancy. — ScnnoDKR :  Of  a  so-called 
purcliase-price  (for  the  wife)  (ch.  xxix. ;  Exod.  xxii. 
10,  17),  which  was  usually  analogous  to  the  price  of 
a  slave, — as  the  Arab  of  to-day  purchases  his  bride 
perhaps  for  from  three  to  five  camels — and  of  our 
word  marriage,*  from  to  buy,  or  to  hire,  there  is 
nothing  said  here,  since  the  suitor  divided  richly  his 
jewels  between  Laban  and  the  mother. 

6.  Vers.  54-61.  Starkk:  Upon  ver.  55.  Be- 
cause she  must  go  with  him  to  about  1 24,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reckoning,  128  miles.  The  Jews  have 
received  it  as  a  rule  that  there  should  be  at  least  ten 
months  between  the  engagement  and  the  home- 
bringing  of  the  bride.  (The  Jews  understand  CIS^ 
to  mean  a  year,  and  under  the  tenth,  ten  months.) — 
Lanoe:  Although  Eliezer  would  not  be  detained  seve- 
ral days,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
parture took  place  on  the  very  next  day.   (He  reminds 

*  (Gennan  :  htiraVitn  from  heireti,  L  e.,  mUlhen  Uauf 671.} 


us,  with  good  reason,  that  Rebekah  had  her  things  :« 
arrange  and  pack  for  the  departure,  etc.  It  is  c«;i» 
tain  that  they  hasted,  and  did  not  remain  more  than 
ten  days).  Upon  ver.  56.  A  Christian  must  guard 
his  time  carefully. — Pious  parents  should  not  con- 
strain their  children  to  a  marriage  to  which  thej 
have  no  inclination. — 0  ye  maidens,  see  that  the 
pious  Rebekiih  has  (bund  her  bridegroom,  not  as  she 
gave  way  to  idleness,  or  entered  the  unseemly  dances, 
but  as  she  discharged  her  duty.  Follow  her  example, 
fear  God  and  labor  diligently,  God  will  bring  you  to 
the  one  for  whom  he  has  assigned  you. — Osiander: 
The  desire  of  pious  people  for  a  blessing  up(m  others 
are  mighty  prayers  before  God,  and  therefore  are 
never  in  vain. 

7.  Vers.  62-67.  Starke:  Nothing  is  said  here  of 
Abraham,  but  he  will  doubtless  receive  his  daughter- 
in-law  in  the  most  friendly  manner  and  with  many  ben- 
edictions, and  the  account  given  hereof  by  Eliezer  must 
have  afforded  much  satisfaction,  and  furnished  mat- 
ter for  praise  to  God.  (An  allegorical  explanation 
of  the  marriage  of  Isaac,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  Christ  with  his  Church,  is  here  introduced). — Upon 
ver.  62.  Whoever  will  be  free  must  know  how  he 
is  to  support  and  care  for  his  wife. — (Osiandkr: 
Married  men  must  love,  not  hate  or  stiike  their 
wives.) — A  happy  and  well-sustained  marriage,  miti- 
gates greatly  the  adversities  of  this  life.  (Sir.  xxxvi. 
24.) — ScHRuDKR  :  The  twilight  resting  upon  the  field 
is,  in  nature,  what  the  vesper-bell  is  in  the  Church. 
— Rebekah  throws  herself  from  the  animal  she  rode, 
immediately,  in  an  impulsive,  1  asty  manner. — The 
Arabian  woman  still  comes  down  from  her  camel 
when  she  meets  a  man  of  the  same  or  higher  rank 
than  herself.  Niebuhr  was  a  witness  of  such  a  meet- 
ing (1  Sam.  XXV.  23;  Ps.  xlv.  12). — The  bride  was 
constantly  led  veiled  to  the  bridegroom.  After  the 
completed  marriage,  he  conld  first  see  her  with  her 
face  unveiled. — In  ver.  16  above,  as  also  Rachel,  ch. 
xxix.  9,  Rebekah  was  engaged  in  her  duties,  and 
therefore,  as  was  customary,  without  the  veil.— -(The 
above-quoted  allegory  of  Rambach :  As  that  (mar- 
riage of  Isaac)  happened  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  father  Abraham,  so  this  (espousal  of 
Christ)  is  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Vh« 
Father,  etc.) 


THIRTEENTH    SECTION. 


AbrahanCi  second  Marriage.     Keturah  and  her  Sons.     Abraharn's  death  attd  his  burial. 


Chaptbr  XXV.    1-10. 


i         Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Keturah  [inAcrse.  t«p(«t,  «-««.-«i(»]. 

2  And  she   bare  him   Zimran    [=8inirl.     Celebrated  in  song,  renowned],  and  Joksban  [foTjerj.  and 
Medan  [strife],  and  Midian'  [contention],  and  Ishbak  [leaving,  forsaking],  and  Shuah  Jnowed,  sad 

3  —pit,  grave].      And   Jokshan   begat   Sheba    [man ;  the  Sabseans],  and   Dedan  [FCrst:  low  country, 
lowlands].      And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurira  [plural  of  Asshur.    FUrst:  bcro,  strtnijth],  and 

4  Letiishim  [hammered,  sharpened],  and  Leummim  [peop.e].     And  tlie  sons  ot  Mioian  ;  jjjjhab 
[darkness,  gloomy],  and  Epher  [sophor;  a  young  animal,  calf],  and  Hanocb  [lnitu!t<i«ij,  aiid  Ab.dal 
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[fcther  of  wisdom,  the  wise],  and  Eldaah  [Oescnhis:  whom  God  has  caUed].      All  these  loere  th«   chil 

aren  of  Keturah. 
6,  6       And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto  Isaac.     But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concu 
binea,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  [separatiiig]  sent  tliem  away  from 

7  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country.     And  these  art 
the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham's  life  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  threescore  and 

8  fifteen  years.     Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,'  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man,  and  full  [satisfied  with  Ufe ;  see  ch.  xxxT.  29]  of  years;  and   was  gathered  to  his  people. 

9  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Islimael  buried  liim  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of 
10  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before  [easterly  from]  Mamre;  The  field 

which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth  :  there  was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sarah 
his  wife. 

[1  Ver.  2.— Medan,  Judge,  and  Kidian,  one  leho  wuantra.  Vjujibj.—A.  G.] 
'•  Ver.  8.— Lit.,  Breathed  out.— A-  G.] 


•GEXEHAL  KEMARKS. 

The  present  section  is  closely  connected  with  the 
following  (vera.  12-18)  which  treats  of  Ishmael,  and 
with  the  whole  history  of  Isaac,  ut:der  the  common 
idea  of  the  deacendanls  of  Abrahnm.  It  introduces 
first  these  descendants  in  the  widest  idea  of  the 
word :  the  sons  of  Keturah.  Then  those  in  a 
narrower  sense :  the  family  of  Ishmael.  And  upon 
these,  those  in  the  most  restricted  sense :  Isaac  and 
his  sons.  The  writer  adheres  to  the  same  method 
here  which  he  has  followed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
tabular  view  of  the  nations.  Ee  begins  in  his  descrip- 
tion with  those  most  remote,  then  proceeds  to  those 
nearer,  and  finally  comes  to  those  standing  nearest 
the  centre.  We  cannot,  however,  make  the  Tholedoth 
(generations)  here  the  place  of  a  division  in  the 
history,  since  the  end  of  the  life  of  Abraham  marks 
distinctly  a  section  which  is  closed  at  the  banning 
of  the  history  of  Isaac ;  and  thus,  as  the  genealogy 
of  Keturah  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, so  the  genealogy  of  Ishmael  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  Isaac.  Knobel  holds  that  the  section 
ver.  1-18  belongs  to  the  original  writing.  But  it  is 
not  Elohistic  merely  because  it  contains  genealogies, 
but  because  of  the  universal  relation  of  the  tribes 
here  referred  to.  Knobel  remarks  upon  the  two 
genealogies  of  Keturah  and  Hagar,  that  the  tri'.'es 
dwelt  in  western  Arabia  and  Arabia  Petrea,  and  also 
in  the  northern  half  of  Arabia  Felix,  while  the 
descendants  of  Joktan  (ch.  x.  26  flF.)  belonged  to 
southern  Arabia,  at  least  in  the  earliest  time.  "  From 
tlie  Abrahamic  horde  (?)  there  were  thus  divisions 
who  went  to  the  cast,  south-east,  and  south,  where, 
however,  they  found  original  Arabian  inhal)itant3, 
with  whom  they  mingled  and  formed  new  tribes. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the  tribes 
here  mentioned  in  eaeJi  case  were  descended  entirely 
from  Abraham.  It  is  not  intended,  even,  that  these 
tribes  alone  peopled  the  regions  described  ;  rather  they 
were  inhabited  by  other  tribes  also,  e.  g.,  Amjilekites, 
Horites,  Edomit^  and  others.  The  Araljs,  who  are 
truly  «5  very  dependent  upon  the  Ilebrew  traditions, 
agree  essentially  with  the  Hebrew  accotmts.  They 
distinguish:  1.  Original  Arabs  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia;  2.  Katanites  in  Yemen  and  Hhadramant, 
And  8.  Abrahamite^  in  Hedjaz,  Ncjd,  etc.,  but  trace 
back  the  last-named  to  Ishmael,  who  turned  his  course 
to  Mecca,  and  joined  the  tribe  Djorhomites,  with  whom 
Ilngar  herse'f  was  buried.  (See  Ibx  Coteiba,  ed.  by 
Wjstonfeld,pp  18,  3uft'.    Abclfeda:  Kit,  Anteid.^ 


ed.  by  Fleischer,  p.  190  ff.)"   Knobel     [Also  articU 
"  Ajabia,"  in  Kitto  and  in  Smith.— A.  G.J 


KXEGETICAI.  AJTD  CRITICAU 

1.  Ters.  1-4.  Abraham  and  Keturah, — Then 
again  Abraham  took  a  wife. — The  sense  of  this 
statement  evidently  is  :  1.  That  Abraham  took 
Keturah  first  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  and  had  six 
sons  by  her,  thus  at  an  age  of  137  years  and  upward 
(Abraham  was  ten  years  older  than  Sarah,  who  died 
aged  127  years);  2.  that  Keturah,  although  united 
with  Abraham  according  to  the  nature  of  monogamy, 
enjoyed  only  the  rights  of  a  concubine  (see  ver.  6, 
comp.  1  Chron.  L  32).  The  first  point  is  opposed 
by  Keil:  "It  is  generally  held  that  the  mai-riage 
of  Abraham  with  Keturah  was  concluded  after  the 
death  of  Sarah,  and  that  the  power  of  Abraham  at 
so  great  an  age,  to  beget  still  six  sons,  is  explained 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Almighty  God  had  endowed 
his  body,  already  dead,  with  new  life  and  generative 
strength,  for  the  generating  of  the  son  of  pronuse. 
This  idea  has,  however,  no  sure  ground  upon  which 
it  rests,  since  it  is  not  said  that  Abraham  took 
Keturah  to  wife  first  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  etc 
This  supposition  is  precarious,  and  does  not  agree 
well  with  the  declaration  that  Abraham  had  sent 
away  th^sons  of  his  concubines  with  presents  during 
his  own  lifetime,"  etc.  Keil  appears  desirous  to  save 
the  literal  expression,  that  Abraham's  body  was  dead 
when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  (Rom.  iv.  19)  but 
in  the  effort  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  moral 
picture  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  who  even  in  his 
younger  years  had  only  taken  Hagar  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sarah,  in  impatience  as  to  the  faith  of  the 
promise,  and  thus  certainly  would  not  in  later  years, 
and  when  there  was  no  such  motive,  have  violated 
the  marriage  rights  of  Sarah  by  taking  another  wife.* 
He  might  also  send  the  sons  of  Keturah  away  from 
his  house  before  they  were  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age,  as  he  had  before  sent  Ishmael  away.  The 
expression  as  to  the  dead  body  evidently  cannot  b« 
understood  in  an  absolute  sense,  otherwise  the  cod 

♦  [It  is  not  unusual  for  the  author  to  go  back  and  bring 
up  the  narrative,  especially  at  the  close  of  one  section,  or  a1 
the  beginning  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  thii 
is  the  case  here.  We  may  hold  to  the  iiteral  sense  of  th« 
words,  that  Abraham's  Ijody  was  dead,  i.  e.,  dead  as  to  oft 
spring,  and  yet  hold  that  the  energy  miracnlouj^ly  given  U 
it  for  the  concept  on  of  leaac  was  continued  aftei  SoivV 
death.— A.  G.) 
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ception  of  Isaac  even  could  not  be  spoken  of.  But 
if,  however,  there  is  a  miracle  in  the  conception 
of  Isaac,  it  follows  only  that  the  facts  of  our 
history  are  to  be  viewed  as  extraordinary,  not  as 
something  incredible. — And  she  bare  him  (see 
1  Chron.  L  32). —  1.  KeturaWs  sonx:  Zimram. 
ZeuBpuv  or  Ztfx^pav,  etc,  in  the  Septuagint.  Knobel 
compares  it  with  Za0pdfi,  the  royfil  city  of  KivchZokoA- 
wirai,  westwards  from  Mecca,  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
spoken  of  in  Ptolemjeus,  6,  7,  5,  etc.  Still  he  is  in 
doubt.  According  to  Delitzsch  they  lie  nearer  the 
Zemareni  (Plin.  vi.  32).  —  Jokshan.  —  Knobkl  : 
"  Probably  the  Kaaaavirai  (in  Ptolem.  vi.,7,  6)  upon 
the  Red  Sea."  Keil  suggests  the  Himjaric  tribe  of 
Jakisch,  in  southern  Arabia. — Medan  and  Midian. 
— Knobel  :  "  Without  doubt  MjSiava,  upon  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Ailanitic  gulf,  and  Ma5ici|ua,  a  tract 
to  the  north-east  of  this,  in  Ptolem.  vi.  7  ;  ii.  27. 
The  two  tribes  appear  to  have  been  united.  The 
Arabian  geographers  regard  a  place,  Madjain,  as  the 
residence  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses." — Ishbak. 
Knobel  :  "  Perhaps  the  name  is  still  preserved  in 
Schobeck,  a  place  in  the  land  of  the  Edomites." — 
Shuah. — Knobel  :  "  It  must  be  sought  in  or  near 
the  Edomites,  since  a  friend  of  the  Edoraite,  Job, 
belonged  to  this  tribe  (Job  ii.  11)."  Other  explana- 
tions may  be  seen  in  Delitzsch  and  Keil. — 2.  Jok- 
tharCs  sons  :  Sheba. — Probably  the  Sabieans  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Tema  (Job.  vi.  19).  The 
plunderers  of  the  oxen  and  asses  of  Job  (Job  i.  15). 
— Dedan. — Named  in  Jer.  xxv.  23,  in  connection 
with  Tema  and  Buz,  as  a  commercial  people. — 3. 
77ie  sons  of  Dedan:  Ashurim,  compare  with  the 
tribe  Asyr ;  Letushim,  witli  the  Banu  Leits  ;  Le- 
ammim,  with  the  Banu  Lam. — 4.  77<e  sons  of 
Midian :  Epha. — Named  in  Isa.  Ix.  6,  in  connection 
with  Midian,  a  people  trading  in  gold  and  incense. — 
Spher. — The  Ba?iu  Ghi/ar  in  Hedjaz;  Hanoch, 
compaie  with  the  place  Hanakye,  three  days  journey 
northerly  from  Medina:  Abidah  and  Eldaah. 
"Compare  with  the  tribes  Abida  and  Wadaah,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Asyr."  Keil.  For  the  more  particular 
and  detailed  combination  of  these  names  with  Arabic 
tribes,  see  Knobel,  p.  188-190.  [The  attempt  to 
identify  these  tribes,  and  fix  their  locality,  has  not 
been  very  successful.  The  more  full  and  accurate 
explorations  of  AraV>ia  may  shed  more  light  upon 
what  is  now  very  obscure — although  it  is  probable 
that  in  their  eternal  wars  and  tumults,  their  fixed 
limits,  and  probably  the  tribes  themselves,  have  been 
lost.~A.  G.] 

2.  Vers.  5,  6.  Abraham's  bequests. — All  that 
he  had, — i.  e..  The  herds  and  essential  parts  of  his 
possessions.  Isaac  was  the  chief  heir  of  his  legit- 
imate marriage.  This  final  distinction  was  previous- 
ly a  subject  of  divine  appointment,  and  had  been 
also  confirmed  by  Abraham  (ch.  xxiv.  36),  and  finds 
expression  in  the  arrangements  for  Isaac's  marriage. 
— The  sons  of  the  concubines. — In  comparison 
with  Sarah,  the  mistress,  even  Ketiirah  was  a  wife 
of  a  secondary  rank.  Tlds  relation  of  degrees  is  not 
Identical  with  concubinage,  nor  with  a  moi'ganitic 
marriage.  It  is  connected,  beyond  doubt,  with  the 
diversity  in  the  right  of  inheritance  on  the  part  of 
the  children. — Gave  gifts.— He  doubtless  established 
them  as  youthful  nomads,  with  small  herds  and  flocks, 
ftnd  tiie  servants  belonging  with  them. — Unto  the 
east  country. — To  Arabia.  [In  the  widest  sense,  east- 
erly, east,  and  south-east. — A.  G.J  This  separation 
was  not  occasioned  merely  by  the  necessities  of 
aomadic  chiefs,  but  iilso  for  the  free  possession  of 


the  inheritance  by  Isaac  (see  c'l.  xiii.  11 ;  xxivi.  0) 
Delitzsch  thinks  that  he  had  al  eady,  during  his  lifts 
time,  passed  over  his  possessions  to  Isaac.  Undei 
patriarchal  relations,  there  is  no  true  sense  in  which 
that  could  be  done.  But  when  the  necessities  of  the 
other  sons  were  satisfied,  the  inheritance  was  thereby 
secured  exclusively  to  Isiuic.  "  The  Mosaic,  and  in- 
deed p.atriarclial  usage  recognized  only  a  so-called 
intestate  inheritance,  i.  e.,  one  independent  of  the  final 
arrangement  of  the  testator,  determined  according  to 
law,  by  a  lineal  and  graded  succession.  If,  therefore, 
Abraham  would  not  leave  the  sons  of  his  concubines 
to  go  unprovided  for,  he  must  in  his  own  lifetime 
endow  them  with  gilts."     Delitzsch. 

3.  Vers.  7-10.  Abraham^s  age,  death.,  burial,  and 
grave. — And  these  are  the  days. — The  import- 
ance of  the  length  of  Abraham's  life  is  here  also 
brought  into  strong  relief  through  the  expression 
which  is  fitly  chosen.  One  hundred  and  seventy-Jive 
years. — An  old  man  and  full  of  years. — [  Of  years 
is  not  in  the  original.  Abraham  was  fdl,  satisfied. 
A.  G.j  According  to  the  promise  ch.  xiii.  15,  comp. 
ch.  XXXV.  29. — And  was  gathered. — The  expression 
is  similar  to  that:  come  to  his  fathers  (ch.  xv.  15), 
or  shall  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  (Judg.  ii.  10),  and 
presupposes  continued  personal  existence,  since  it 
designates  especially  the  being  gathered  into  Sheol, 
with  those  who  have  gone  before,  but  also  points 
without  doubt,  to  a  communion  in  a  deeper  sense 
with  the  pious  fathers  on  the  other  side  of  death.  In 
later  days  Abraham's  bosom  became  the  peculiar  aim 
and  goal  of  the  dying  saints  (Luke  xvi.  22). — And 
they  buried  him. — Ishmael  *  takes  his  part  in  the 
burial,  not  as  Knobel  thinks,  because  he  was  first 
removed  after  this ;  but  because  he  was  not  so  far 
removed  but  that  the  sad  and  heavy  tidings  could 
reach  him,  and  because  he  was  still  a  renowned  son 
of  Abraham,  favored  with  a  special  blessing  (ch.  xvii. 
10. — In  the  cave  of  Machpelah. — It  should  be 
observed  with  what  definiteness  even  the  burial  of 
Abraham  in  his  hereditary  sepulchre  is  here  recorded. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Delitzsch  :  *'  Keturah  was  not,  like  Hagar,  a 
concubine  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bride :  so  far 
AuGUSTiN :  De  civ.  dei,  xvi.  34,  correctly  rests  upon 
this  fact  in  his  controversy  with  the  opponents  ol 
secundcE  nuptice.  But  still  she  is,  ver.  fi  (comp  1  Chron. 
i.  32),  «:5b"'B;  she  does  not  stand  upon  the  level 
with  Sarah,  the  peculiar,  only  one,  the  mother  of  the 
son  of  promise.  There  is  no  stain,  moreover,  cleaving 
to  this  second  marriage.  Even  the  relation  to  Ketu- 
rah  promotes,  in  its  measure,  the  divine  scheme  of 
blessing,  for  the  new  life  whicliich.  xvii.)  came  upon 
the  old,  exhausted  nature  and  strength  of  Abraham, 
and  the  word  of  promise,  which  destined  him  to  be 
the  father  of  a  mass  of  nations,  authunticaies  itself 
in  this  second  marriage." 

2.  The  second  marriage  of  Abraham  has  also  itfl 
special  reason  in  the  social  necessities  and  habits  of 
the  aged  and  lonely  nomad.  The  word  (Geu.  ii.  24 
holds  true  of  Isaac. 


♦  [Ishmael,  although  not  the  promised  seed,  was  yet  th« 
subject  of  ii  special  bleasing.  The  sons  of  Kcluiah  had  no 
particular  blessing.  Isbmacl  is,  thorcfoin,  propeily  afisoj 
ciatcd  with  Isaac,  m  paying  the  last  offices  to  their  decease* 
father.  Murphy,  p.  3(J0. -A.  G.] 
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S.  Phygiologv  speaks  of  a  partial  appearance  of 
•  certain  rejuvenation  of  life  in  those  who  have 
reached  a  great  age ;  new  teeth,  etc  These  physio- 
logical phenomena  appear  to  have  reached  a  full 
development  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  We  should 
perhaps  hold — that  theae  epochs  of  rejuvenation  in 
the  course  of  life  appear  more  frequently  in  tlie 
patriarchs,  living  nearer  to  the  paradisiac  time  and 
state.  [We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  regeneration  in  Abraham's  case  was  super- 
natural— A.  G.] 

4.  The  Abrahamites  in  the  wider  sense,  who  par- 
tially peopled  Arabia,  miist  form  the  broad  basis  for 
the  theocratic  faith  of  Abraham,  and  become  a 
bridge  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  heathenism  on  the  other. — Gerlach:  "All 
these  are  heads  of  Arabian  tribes,  but  they  are  in 
great  part  unknown.  Tliose  who  are  best  known  are 
die  (ver.  2)  Midianites,  on  the  east  of  the  Ailanitic 
gulf.  A  mercantile  people  (ch.  nxvii  28)  often 
afterwards  at  war  with  Israel  (especially  Judg. 
TiiL)  who  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  have  already 
disappeared  from  the  history."  Bcxses  :  "  The 
Arabians  are  still  Saracens,  L  e.,  east-landers  (comp. 
ch.  ixii.  1 )." 

5.  The  days  of  the  yeart.  The  life-tiine  is  spent 
in  the  days  of  the  years,  and  at  its  end  the  years  ap- 
pear as  days,  [Abraham  Ls  now  in  all  respects  com- 
plete as  to  his  life;  he  has  rendered  the  highest 
obedience  (ch.  xxiL),  he  has  secured  a  grave  in  the 
land  of  promise  (ch.  xxiii.X  he  has  cared  for  the 
marriage  of  the  son  of  promise  (ch.  ixiv.),  he  has 
dismissed  the  sons  of  nature  merely  (vers.  5,  6),  and 
finally  he  has  come  to  a  good  age  and  is  satisfied 
with  life.  Then  Abraham  dies.  Baumgast£>',  p. 
240.— A.  G.] 

6.  Gathered  to  hit  people.     The  choice  of  the 

expression  here  rests  upon  a  good  ground ;  Abraham 
has  become  a  father  in  an  eminent  and  peculiar  sense. 
Es-entially,  moreover,  the  expression  is  the  same 
with  that  (ch.  xv.  1.5),  eome  to  his  fathers,  lie  with 
the  fathers  (Deut  xxxi.  16),  6^  gathered  with  the 
fathers  (Judg.  iL  10).  "These  expressions  do  not 
mean  merely  to  die,  for  5"5  and  P^TD  are  constantly 
joined  together  (vers.  8,  17;  ch.  xixv.  29,  etc.),  nor 
to  be  buried  in  a  family  burial-place  with  relatives, 
because  the  burial  is  expressed  still  by  i^p  (vers.  9 ; 
ch.  XT.  15,  etc.),  and  because  they  are  used  of  those 
who  were  not  buried  svitli  their  fathers,  hut  in  other 
places,  e.  g.,  Moses.  David,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  whose  tombs  the  first  one  of  the  fathers  was  laid, 
e.  g.,  Solomon  and  Ahab  (1  Kings  xi.  43 ;  ixiL  40)." 
Knobel.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  his  assertion, 
that  these  expressions,  however,  are  derived  from 
burials  in  common  public  grounds,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  admission  into  SheoL  We  should  not 
(»nfound  with  this  harsh  assumption  the  fact,  that 
a  more  or  less  common  burial  represented  perhap>3 
the  reunion  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  But  the 
peculiar  church-yards  or  large  public  burial-places 
were  unknown  to  the  patriarchal  nomads.  Jacob 
did  not  bring  the  body  of  his  Rachel  to  Hebron. 
There  must  have  been  developed  already  with  Enoch 
a  definite  consciousness  of  the  faith  of  immortality 
(Heb.  xi.  5).  Delitzsch  :  "  As  the  weariness  with 
life  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  only  a 
tnniing  away  from  the  miseries  of  the  present  state, 
bat  a  turning  to  that  state  beyond  the  present,  free 
from  these  miseries,  so  the  union  with  the  fathers  is 
not  one  of  the  corpse  only,  but  of  the  persons.   That 


death  did  not,  as  it  might  have  appeared  from  Gen 
iii.  19,  put  an  end  to  the  individual  continued  exiat 
ence  of  the  man,  was  an  idea  widely  spread  through 
the  afier-paradisiac  humanity,  which  has  its  ulti< 
mate  (?)  source  and  vindication  in  that  grace  of  Go4 
testified  to  man  at  the  same  time  with  his  anger," 
etc  The  consciousness  of  immortality  no  mor« 
takes  its  origin  after  the  fall,  than  the  conscience 
(Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  The  hope  of  life  in  the  patriarch* 
was  surely  something  more  (Heb.  xL  13)  than  a  nier« 
consciousness  of  immortality.  But  death  and  the 
state  beyond  it  has  evidently,  in  the  view  of  the  ]iA> 
triarchs,  a  foreshadowing  and  gleam  of  that  New- 
Testament  peace,  which  was  somewhat  obscured 
during  the  Mosaic  period,  under  the  light  of  the  law, 
and  the  more  developed  feeling  of  guilt  and  death 
To  the  very  rich  literature  upon  this  subject  belong ; 
Bottcher:  de  Inferie,  etc;  QCulkr:  Veteris  Tata' 
menti  sententia  de  rehu  po»t  mortem  /uiuri*  iUtu- 
trata ;  the  writings  of  Gideon  Brecher,  Engplbert, 
Schumann;  "The  presupposition  of  the  christian 
doctrine  of  Immorulity  stated,"  H.  Schcltz.  Upon 
Sheol  considt  the  Bible  Dictionaries.* 

7.  Wat  gathered  to  hit  people,  or  those  of  hia 
race,  to  his  fathers — to  go  home  to  them,  thus  to  po 
home — lie  or  rest  with  them ;  a  symbolical,  rich,  glo- 
rious declaration  of  a  personal  Ufe  in  the  oth» 
world,  and  of  a  union  with  those  of  like  mind  or 
character. 

8.  The  coimection  of  Ishmael  with  Isaac  in  th« 
burial  of  Abraham  presents  the  former  in  a  favor- 
able aspect,  as  Esau  appears  in  a  favorable  light  in 
his  conduct  towards  Jacob  at  his  return  to  Canaan. 


HOMTLETICAI/  AJTD  PRACTICAI^ 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. — How 
God  fulfils  to  Abraham  all  his  promises:  1.  The 
promise  of  a  rich  life  (father  of  a  mass  of  nations, 
of  a  great  age) ;  2.  the  promise  of  a  peaceful  death 
(s.itisfied  with  life,  full  of  days,  an  honorable  burial). 
— The  Abrahamites,  or  children  of  Abraham:  1. 
Common  characteristic  rehgiousness,  spirituality, 
wide-spread,  ruling  the  world  ;  2.  distinctions  {An- 
bian  and  Jew,  Mohammed  and  Christ,  Mohammedan- 
l«m  and  the  Christian  world). — Abraham's  bequests, 
a  modification  of  the  strictness  of  the  right  of  in- 
heritance.— Days  of  Abraham,  or  this  ftill  age  even, 
at  last  only  a  circle  of  days. — Abraham  died  in  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  13) — The  present  and  future  in  the  burial 
of  Abraham :  1.  On  this  side,  the  present,  i.is  two 
sons  alone  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  with  the  corpse; 
2.  (m  that  side,  the  futiue,  a  community  of  people,  th« 
companions  of  Abraham,  to  whose  society  he  joins 
himself. — Abraham  died  on  the  way  to  perfection : 
1.  How  far  perfected  ?  2.  how  far  still  not  perfect  ? 

Starke:  (Upon  the  division  of  Arabia  in  the 
wider  sonse.)— Cramer:  The  second  or  third  mar 
riage  is  not  prohibited  to  widowers  or  widows  ;  stiD 
all  prudence  and  care  ought  to  be  exercised  (Rom 
vii.  8;  1  Cor.  viL  39;  Tob.  iiL  B).—Bibl.  lUn. 
Pious  and  prudent  householders  act  well  when  iu 
the  sake  of  good  order  they  make  xhcir  beqnesli 
among  their  children  and  heirs  (Is.  rixviii  1).— 
(Since  Isaac  was  bom  in  the  hundredth  year  of  Abr» 

i 

*  f  Alao  aa  Ezcnrsns  of  Prot  Tatlkb  Lkwts  on  Oea 
rrxTii.  35,  below,  and  the  wide  Mterature  here  open  to  th« 
English  reader  ;  embradng  the  doctrine  of  "  the  intermedi- 
ate  Btaie,"  and  the  controTersiee  upon  tka  int«  i-oiMlialt 
place.— A.  O.l 
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bam,  and  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
Isaac,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  married  state, 
BO  Jacob  must  have  been  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
denth  of  Abraham.)  (Sir.  xiv.  16,  17.) — The  pious 
even  are  subject  to  death,  still  their  death  is  held 
,  precious  by  the  Lord. — What  God  promises  liis  chil- 
1  iren,  that  he  certainly  keeps  for  them  (ch.  xv.  16  ; 
j  Ps.  xxxiii.  4). — To  die  at  a  tranquil  age  and  in  a  tran- 
Tuil  time,  is  an  act  of  God's  kindness  and  love. — 
Cramer  :  The  cross  and  adversity  make  one  yielding 
and  willing  to  die. — The  souls  of  the  dead  have  theii 
certain  places ;  they  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  and  no 
evil  befalls  them  (Wis.  iii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  8). — Lisco : 
Faith  in  immortality  is  indeed  never  expressly  assert- 
ed in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  (see  however  Matt.  xxii. 
82),  but  is  everywJiere  assumed,  for  without  this  faith 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  would  be  vain  and  nu- 
gatory ;  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  includes  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ;  is 
impossible  indeed  without  this.  This  truth  is  set  in 
its  fullest  and  clearest  light  by  Christ  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 
— Calwer  Handbuch:  We  see,  moreover,  from 
these  verses,  how  the  Bible  relates  only  the  true  his- 
tory. Had  it  been  a  myth  or  poem  it  would  have 
left  Abraham  at  the  highest  step  of  the  glory  of  his 
faith,  and  passed  over  in  silence  this  union  with 
Keturah  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Abraham  is  presented  to  us  as  an  instance  and  type 
of  faith,  but  not  as  one  artistically  drawn  and  beau- 
tified, but  as  one  taken  from  actual  life,  not  even  as 
»  (superhuman)  perfect  believer,  but  as  one  such, 


who  leaves  us  to  find  the  first  perfect  one  in  hk 
great  descendant,  and  points  us  to  him. 

Schroder  :  The  satisfaction  with  life  well  agreet 
with  a  lieavenly-minded  man  (Roos). — To  his  peopU. 
The  words  sound  as  if  Abraham  went  from  one  peo- 
ple to  another,  and  from  one  city  to  another,  Aa 
illustrious  and  remarkable  testimony  to  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  future  life  (Luther). — Since  Abraham 
himself  was  laid  there  (in  the  cave  of  Machpelah)  to 
rest,  he  takes  possession  in  his  own  person  of  tliia 
promised  land  (Drechsler).  [And  while  his  body 
was  laid  there  as  if  to  take  possession  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  his  soul  has  gone  to  his  people  to  take 
possession  of  that  which  the  promised  land  typified, 
or  heaven. — A.  G.] — For  the  character  of  Abraham 
see  Schroder,  p.  442,  where,  however,  the  image 
and  form  of  Sarah  is  thrown  too  much  in  the  shade. 
[In  the  section  now  completed  the  sacred  writer 
descends  from  the  general  to  the  special,  from  the 
distant  to  the  near,  from  the  class  to  the  individuaL 
He  dissects  the  soul  of  man,  and  discloses  to  our 
view  the  whole  process  of  the  spiritual  life,  from  the 
new-bom  babe  to  the  perfect  man.  The  Lord  calls, 
and  his  obedience  to  the  call  is  the  moment  of  his 
new  birth.  The  second  stage  of  his  spiritual  life 
presents  itself  to  our  view  when  Abraham  believed 
the  promise,  and  the  Lord  counted  it  to  him  foi 
righteousness,  and  he  enters  into  covenant  with  God 
The  last  great  act  of  his  spiritual  life  is  the  surren- 
der of  his  only  son  to  the  will  of  God.  Mdbpht,  p 
362.— A.  G.] 


B. 

ISAAC,  AND  HIS  FAITH-ENDURANCE.    Ch.  XXV.  12— XXVIIL  9. 


FIRST    SECTION. 


Isaac  atid  Ishmael. 


Chapter  XXV.  11-18, 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his  son  fttsMi , 

and  [but]  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well    Laliai-roi  [wellsof  the  quickener  of  vision]. 

12  Now  [and]   these  are  the  generations    [genealogies,  Toledoth]   of  Ishmael,  Abraham's 

13  son,  whom  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare   unto  Abraham.     And   these 
are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by  their  names  according  to  their  generations : 

the   first-born    of  Ishmael,    Nebajoth  [heights ;  Nabatbei,  a  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia]  ;    and  Kedai 

14  [dark  skin.    An  Arabian  tribe],  and    Adbeel    [miracle  of  God],    and    Mibsam  [sweet  odor].      And 
Mishma  [hearing,  report,  what  is  heard],  and  Dumah  [silence,  solitude],  and  Massah  [bearing,  burden, 

15  uttering  what  Is  said],    Hadar    [inner  apartment,  tent],  and    Tenia    [desert,  uncultivated  region],  Jetuf 

16  [Seven  I  a  nomadic  village],  Napliish  [recreation],  and  Kedemah  [eastward];  These  are  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns  [fixed  abodes],  and  by  their  castles ; 

17  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations.     And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life  of  Ish- 
mael:  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years;  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died; 

18  and  was  gathered  nnto  his  people.     And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  [a  region  of  Arabia  inhab 

itod  by  the  descendants  of  Joctan,  upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ishmaelifes]  mito  Sliur  [a  place  east  of 
Egypt,  in  the  borders  of  the  desert],  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towarl  [in  the  direction  ofj 

Assyria  :  and  he  died  '  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  ^he  settled  eastward  oi  an  his  brethroij, 
:    Ver.  18.— Idt.,  he  fell  down,  or  it  fell  to  him.— A.  G.l 
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0£>'£BAX   REMAKKS. 
S*H>  the  remarks  upon  the  previous  section- 
EXEGETICAI.  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Ver.  11.  Imac  after  the  death  of  Abraham. — 
dod  blessed  Isaac. — The  blessing  of  Abraham 
comiiiues  in  the  blessing  of  Isaac;  this  is  manifest- 
ed in  his  welfare  and  prosperity,  or  rather  in  a  grate- 
ful consciousness  which  refera  his  welfare  to  the 
khidiiess  of  God.  We  read:  Elohim  blessed  "saac  ; 
for  Isaac,  as  future  ancestor  of  Kdom  and  Jacob, 
Bustained  now  a  universal  relation.  In  eartlily  re- 
spects Edoni  is  l3;»ac's  heir  as  well  as  Jacob,  or  even 
by  preference.— By  the  well  Lahai-roi.— By  the 
well  of  Hagar.  Accoding  to  eh.  xxxv.  27,  Jacob 
met  his  aged  father  Isaac  at  Hebron.  Doubtless  this 
city  bore  the  same  relation  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham onwards ;  Hebron  was  the  principal  residence, 
Beer-slieba  the  principal  station  for  overseeing  their 
flocks.  At  this  station  Isaae,  as  steward  of  his 
father,  had  already  talcen  up  his  abode,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  love  of  solitude  and  seclusion  he 
became  so  fond  of  it  that  now  lie  dwelt  here  regu- 
larly, witliout  yielding  up  ttie  principal  residence  at 
Hebron  :  he  even  moved  his  tent  from  Beer-sheba 
farther  into  the  deep  solitude  of  Hagar's  well. 

2.  Vers.  12-16.  Tfu  Toledoth  of  hhmael. 
[Upon  the  documentary  hypothesis,  each  of  these 
phrases  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  document. 
But  if  we  are  to  regard  each  of  these  documents  as 
the  work  of  a  separate  author,  then  this  author  con- 
tributes only  seven  verses  to  the  narrative.  This  is 
obviously  running  the  theory  into  the  ground,  and 
ehovks  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  regard  these  phrases 
as  indicating  any  change  of  author.  They  open  new 
themes  or  sections  of  the  history. — A.  G.]  Here 
also  it  is  obvious  that  the  Toledoth  of  Genesis  does 
not  begin  tlie  separate  section  of  the  history,  but 
frequently  concludes  them.  In  ch.  iv.  and  v.  the 
first  human  race,  together  with  the  Toledoth  of 
Adam,  is  dismissed  from  history.  So  is  it  also  in 
ch.  X.,  in  respect  to  the  heathen  nations,  descendants 
of  Japhetli,  Ham,  and  Shem.  Ch.  xi.  dismisses  the 
IcFS  theocratic  Shemites,  together  with  their  Tole- 
doth. In  ch.  xxil.  20,  the  Xahorites,  tiie  last  of  the 
Shemites  and  nearest  to  Abraham,  retire  from  the 
history,  just  as  the  Haranites,  or  Lot  and  his  descend- 
ants in  ch.  xix.  36  ;  and  as  the  Abrahainites  de- 
scending from  Keturah,  in  ch.  xxv. ;  and  in  our 
section  the  IslimaeHtes.  After  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory of  Isa;ic  the  Edomites,  ch.  iixvi.  1,  disap- 
pear. The  theocraeu peitnits  no  branch  of  the  human 
race  to  vanish  out  of  it*  circle  of  vision  vritfMiU  fijdng 
it  in  its  consciousnesx.  In  ch.  xxxvii.  2  Jacob  also 
retires  into  the  background  as  compared  with  the 
history  of  his  sons.  With  the  Toledoth  of  Ishmael 
comp.  1  Chfoii.  i.  28—31.  —  Whom  Hagar  the 
Egyptian- — Besides  the  names  of  the  twelve  sons 
of  Ishmael  that  here  present  themselves,  there  oc- 
curs also  (1  Chron.  v.  10)  the  name  of  the  Hagar- 
itcs,  lahrcaelites  called  after  the  mother,  whose  name 
b  no  doubt  assumed  in  one  or  more  of  the  names 
bcfoie  us.  In  respect  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  name  Hagar  in  Arabic  authors,  see  Knobel.  p. 
211. — Neb^oth  and  Eedar. — Delitzsch:  "The 
names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  in  part 
well  known.  Nebajoth  and  Kedar  are  not  only 
mentioned  together  in  Is.  Ii,  7,  but  also  by  Plin.  ; 
Uisi.  Nat.,  6,  7  {Nabatcei  et  Cedrci ;   Kaidhar  and 


Niibat  (Kabt)  are  also  known  to  Arabian  historian* 
as  descendants  of  Ishmael.     In  respect  to  the  meai> 
ing  of  the  word  Nabatseans,  both  in  a  stiictcr  and  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  as  also  in  regard  to  theit 
abodes  in  Arabia  Petrea  and  beyond,  see  Knobel, 
Delitzsch,  Keil. — The  Kadarenes,  desciibed  Is.  xxL 
17  as  good  bowmen,  lived  in  the  desTt  between 
Arabia  Petrea  and  Babylonia  (Is.  xlii.  1 1 ;  Ps.  cxx. 
5).     "  The  Kabbins  use  their  name  t<>  denote  the  Ar* 
bians  in  general."   Knobel. — Adbeel  and  Mibsam. 
— In  respect  to  these  names,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Kcdma,  we  can  oidy  reach  conjectures  (see  Knobel). 
— Mishma  (Septuagint   and   Vulgate :    Masma).— - 
Connected  by  Knobel  with  MaiTauavfu  of  Ptol.,  vu 
7.  21.     In  Arabic  authors  we  have  beni  Mismah. — 
Dtima.— Probably  Dumath  al  Djendel,  on  the  bor 
der  between   Syria  and   Babylonia. — Massa. — Ap- 
parently the  same  as  Maioioi,  on  the  northeast  side 
of  Duma  according  to  Ptol.,  v.  19,  2. — Hadar  (a 
more  correct   reading,   1   Chron.   i.  30,  is  ^"^,aa 
compared  with  the  maritime  country  Ch&thth.  fainoua 
among  the  ancient  Arabians  on  account  of  its  lances), 
between  Oinam  and  Bahrein.     For  further  informa- 
tion see  Knobel,  etc. — Hadar  is  taken  together  with 
Thema,  which  Knobel  connects  with  etM"'  of  Ptol- 
emv,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  with  the  Arabic  banu 
Teim,  a  celebrated  tribe  in  Hamasa,  probably  differ- 
ent from  the  Tema,  Is.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Job 
vi.  19. — Jetur,  Naphisch  (see  1  Chron.  v.  18).— 
"  Neighbors  to  the  Israelites  on  the  Cast  side  of  Jor 
dan.     Knobel  refers  Jetur  to  the   Ituraeans.     Thi 
present  Druses  are  probably  their  descendants."— 
Kedma. — "  As  a  separate  Arabic  tribe  we  can  only 
refer  it,  in  its  narrower  sense,  to  37p?  ''I'Z ,  who  in 
Judg.  vi.  3,  33 ;  vii.  1 2,  are  distinguished  from  other 
Arabians,  and  must  have  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coumry  east  of  Jordan.     Perhaps  they  are  the  same 
with  those  enumerated  with  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites in  Is.  xi.  14  and  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  10,"     Kno- 
bel.    The  sons  of  the  East  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sen.se  denotes  the  Arabians  generally,  the  Siiracens, 
— By  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles,  I  e., 
their   movable    and    fixed    habitaiions.  —  Twelve 
princes  according  to  their  nations  (Lange  ren- 
ders "  to  their  nations  "). — The  translation,  accord- 
ing to  thiir  naiiois,  can  only  mean,  as   moulded, 
determined  by  their  nations.     We  hold,  therefore, 
the  expression  to  mean  :  twelve  princes  chosen  for 
governmg  and  representing  their  twelve  tribes. 

3.  Vers.  17,  18.  2^  death  of  Ishmael  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Ishmaelites. — Tlie  years  of  the 
life  of  IshmaeL — Thi^  hale  man  attained  only  au 
age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  while  on  tho 
contrary,  the  more  delicate  appearing  Isaac  reaches 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Possibly 
the  natural  passions  of  the  one  consumed  life  sooner ; 
no  doubt  also  the  quiet,  peaceful,  believing  disposi- 
tion of  the  other,  exercised  a  life-prolonging  influ- 
ence. Ishmael  dies,  the  Ishmaelites  spread  them* 
selves  abroad. — From  Havilah  unto  Shur.— 
Havilah,  see  ch.  x.  29.  Knobel:  "From  Chaulan 
in  the  south  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt." 
Schur.  From  Egypt  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of 
Assyria.  According  to  JosEPtics :  "  Antiq."  i.  12,  4, 
the  Ishmaelites  dwelt  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red 
Sea. — In  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  L  e., 
Hebrews,  Edomites,  and  the  children  of  Keturaia, 
If  we  understand  by  Havilah  the  Chaulotaeans  onth« 
boundary  of  Arabia  Petrea  (Keil),  we  must  assign  a 
different  meaning   to  these  words.     Kxu.:  "Froir 
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•oiitheast  to  southwest."  Knobri,:  "From  south- 
east to  northwest."  Delitzsch  :  "  The  capital  of 
the  Ishmaelitic  tribes  was  Hczaz,  situated  south  of 
Yemeu.  From  this  they  spread  themselves  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Siniaitic  peninsula,  and  still  further 
in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly  direction  beyond 
Arabia  Petrea  and  Deserta  to  the  couiitiies  under 
Assyrian  sway."'  [He  died.  He  had  fallen  into  the 
lot  of  his  inheritance.  The  Heb.  word  includes  the 
idea  of  a  deliberate  settlement,  and  an  assertion  by 
force  of  his  rights  and  possessions.  Thus  the  prom- 
ise uttered  before  his  birth  was  now  fulfilled. — ^A.  G.j 


DOCTBINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  Ishmael  in  his  development  precedes  Isaac,  as 
Esau  precedes  Jacob,  as  the  world  gets  the  start  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  looks  well  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Ishmael  that  he  buries  his  father  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Isaac,  though  the  latter  had 
been  preferred  to  him. 

2.  The  twelve  princes  of  Ishmael  are  also  men- 
tioned as  witnesses  that  God  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
promises  concerning  their  ancestor  (cli.  xvi.  10,  lY, 
20).     The  Arabs,  too,  count  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael. 

3.  The  Ishmaelites,  the  germ  of  the  Arabic  peo- 
ple in  its  historic  significance.  The  country  of  Ara- 
bia. Its  history.  Mohammed.  The  mission  of  the 
Mohammedans.  >  The  mission  among  the  Moham- 
medans. Since  Ishmael  did  not  subject  himself  to 
Israel,  he  has  become  subject  to  the  Turk. 

4.  Ishmael's  genealogy  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  house  of  Isaac,  just  as  Therah's  in  the 
aouse  of  Abraham,  or  as  the  genealogy  of  the  na- 
tions in  house  of  Shem.  The  father's  house  does 
not  lose  the  memory  or  the  trace  of  the  lost  son . 

5.  How  the  blessing  of  Abraham  descends  upon 
Isaac.  The  hereditary  blessing  in  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  an  antithesis  to  the  hereditary  curse  in 
the  descendants  of  Adam  generally.  The  inclination 
to  solitude  in  the  life  of  Isaac.  The  nature,  rights, 
and  hmit  of  contemplation.  Contemplative  charac- 
ters.    History  of  a  contemplative  life. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical. — Isaac  the  blessed  son 
of  a  blessed  father.  The  great  divine  miracle,  that 
the  blessing  of  a  saving  faith  was  preserved  in  one 
line  (in  spite  of  all  partial  obscurations)  from  Adam 
to  Christ. — Isaac's  inclination  to  solitary  contempla- 
tion.— Perhaps  he  believed  already  that  a  special 
blessing  was  confined  to  that  particular  place,  the 
well  of  vision. — That  Isaac  selected  Hagar's  well  as  a 
favorite  spot,  testifies  to  the  nobility  of  his  soul  (for 
Hagar  was  the  rival  of  his  mother,  aud  Ishmael  was 
lier  sen). — Ishmael's  death ;  or  the  robust  often  die 
before  the  feeble. — From  Ishmael,  a  child  once  lan- 
guishing and  perishing  from  thirst  in  the  wilderness, 
God's  providence  made  a  great  (world-conquering) 
nation. — We  may  in  fact  best  comprehend  the  patri- 
archal triad  by  regarding  Abraham  as  constituting 
especially  an  example  of  faith,  Isaac  an  example  of 
love,  Jacob  an  example  of  hope.  We  have  promi- 
nently presented  to  us  the  still  more  predomina<iiig 
features :  the  man  of  the  deeds  of  faith,  the  man  of  the 
sufferings  of  faith,  the  man  of  the  sh-uggles  of  faith. 

Stakke  :  The  temporal  blessing  (of  Isaac)  a  pre- 
lade:  a.  As  an  earnest  fo(  the  whole  land  of  Ca- 


naan ;  b.  as  a  type  and  pledge  cf  the  etema»  anc 
spiritual  blessing  of  salvation  in  Christ. — Mi-ma, 
Duma,  Masa.  From  these  three  names,  meaning; 
hearing,  f.ilencc,  patience,  the  Hebrews  formed  tlie 
proverb:  We  must  hear  many  things,  keep  secret 
many  things,  and  suffer  many  things. — (The  Ishmael 
ites  called  Hagaiites  after  H&gar.  In  later  times 
they  preferred  to  be  called  Saracens,  after  Saral),  a« 
if  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Sarah.)-— Ver.  17.  Sora« 
cite  this  to  prove  the  happy  death  of  Ishmael,  som« 
to  prove  the  contrary.  Luther  does  not  wish  to  de- 
cide, but  leaves  it  with  God — Ver.  18.  (Ps.  cxii.  2.) 
— What  God  promises  he  will  surely  perform.  Let 
us  only  have  faith  in  his  promises  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
xxL  13). — Bibl.  Wtrt. :  People  of  no  note  may  be- 
come eminent  and  distinguished  persons  if  it  is  God's 
will  (Gen.  xli.  40-43). 

Lisro:    Ishmael  becomes  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bedouins  of  Arabia ;  these,  therefore,  and  the  Edom- 
ites  descending  from  Esau,  are  the  nations  nearest 
related  to  the  Hebrews, — Calwer  Handbuch  :  The 
father's  blessing  descends  upon  the  children. — After 
Abraham,  that  hero  of  faith,  had  gone  to  his  rest, 
Isaac  appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  history.     In 
his   character  love   appears   predominant,  the   loss 
powerful  and  independent  love,  or  love  itself  witli 
its  weaknesses.     He  appears  as  a  gentle,  pliable  link 
between  Abraham  and  Jacob,  possessing  neither  the 
manly  stiength  of  the  father  nor  of  the  son.     Never- 
theless,   he  wears  an  amiable   aspect,  which,  when 
closely  viewed,  immediately  wins  our  affections.     He 
does  not  make  his  appearance  as  a  fictitious  and  an 
artfully   embellished  personage,  but  as  a  historical 
character ;  so  much  so,  that  his  faults  appear  in  the 
foreground,   whilst  his  good  qualities  fall  into  the 
background  and  lie  concealed  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server.    Isaac  is  of  a   predominantly  kind   nature, 
and  therefore  appears  reserved,  outwardly,  but  in- 
wardly and  really,  frank. — Schroder  :  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  see  pp.  442  and  448. 
With  Abraham,  who,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  was  to 
begin  the  long  line  of  believing  souls,  and  in  whose 
peculiar  form  of  life  their  life  was  to  have  its  way 
prepared,  everything  is  vigorous  and  peculiarly  inde- 
pendent.    With   Isaac,  on  the  contraiy,   who  only 
continues  this  line,  everything  appeared    perfectly 
arranged,  just  as  it  is  with  Jo.«hiia  in  relation  to 
Moses,  etc. — (Hengstenberg  :    However,    we  must 
not  mistake  the    peculiar  characteristics  of   Isaac, 
Joshua,  Elisha.) — It  seems  to  me,  one  miglit  know 
that  he  is  the  son  of  a  dead  body,  but  on   this  very 
account  is  he  eminently  a  gift  of  God  (Zieglerl, — 
Could  the  memory  of  the  knife  drawn  over  him  by 
the  hand  of  the  father  ever  become  extinguished  in 
the  mind  of  the  son  ?     Perhaps  this  affords  us  a  par- 
tial solution  of  his  life  and  character  (Krumm.). — 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
monogamist  among  the  patriarchs,  remaining  satis- 
fied with  his  Rebekab.     Abraham's  piety  dcscendg 
as  an  heritage  to  Isaac,  therefore  the  grace  of  God 
also  descends  upon    Isaac  (Val.    Herberger)  — The 
dwelling  of  Isaac  at  a  place  so  important  in  the  life 
of  Ishmael  (Hagar's  well),  attests  his  friendly  relation 
to  his  step-brother. — Gathered  unto  his  people.     A 
beautiful  and  charming  description  of  immortality 
We  are  now  living  among  the  gross  people  of  thit 
world,  who  seek  but  little  after  God,  yea,  in  the  very 
kingdom  of  the  devil.     But  when  we  depart  from  this 
wretched  life,  we  shall  die  peacefully,  and  be  gath- 
ered unto  our  people,  and  there  will  be  no  distresa, 
no  misery,  no  tribulation,  but  peace  and  rest.  (Luther) 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

Jacob  and  Etau, 


Ckaprb  XXV.  19-34 

19  And  these  are  the  generations*  [geiieai<«ies]  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  son:   Abraham 

20  begat  Isaac :  And  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  ■when  he  took  Rebekah  to  wife,  tne 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of  Padan-Arara  [from  Mesopotamia],  the  sister  to  Laban 

21  the  Syrian.     And  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  for  his  wife,  because   she  was 

22  barren :  and  the  Lord  was  entreated  of  liim,  and  Rebekah  his  wife  conceived.  And 
the  children  struggled  together  [thmst,  jostled  each  other]  within  her ;  and  she  said.  If  it  be 

23  so,  why  am  I  tlus?'  And  she  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people*  shall  be  separated 
from  thy  bowels ;  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people ;   and  the 

elder  shall  serve  the  younger  [the  greater  shall  serre  the  less]. 

24  And  when  her  days  to  be  deUvered  were  fiilfilled,  behold,  there  were  twins  in  her 

25  womb.     And  the  first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment;*  and  they  called 

26  his  name  Esau  [corered  with  hair].  And  after  that  came  his  brother  out,  and  his  hand 
took  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and  his  name  was  called  Jacob  [heel-catcher]  ;  and  Isaac  toas 

27  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them.  And  the  boys  grew  :  and  Esau  was  a  cun- 
ning  hunter    [a  man  knowing  the  hnnt],  a  man   of  the   field    [a  wild  rover,  not  an  hosbandman]  ;    and 

28  Jacob  was  a  plain*  [discreet, sedate]  man,  dwelling  in  tents.  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  be- 
cause he  did  eat  of  his  venison  [game  wa«  in  his  mouth  his  lavorite  food]  :  but  Rebekah  loved 
Jacob. 

29  And  Jacob  [once]  sod  pottage ;  and  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he  was  fiunt. 

30  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee  [let  me  deronr  greedfly],  with  that  same  red 
pottage  [from  the  red— this  red,  here]  ;  for  I  am  faint :   therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom 

31,  32  [Bed].  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  [first]  thy  birthright.  And  Esau  said. 
Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die  [going  to  die] :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to 

33  me  ?     And  Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day ;  and  he  sware  unto  him :   and  he  sold 

34  his  birthright  tmto  Jacob.  Tiien  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and 
he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way :  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 

[»  Ver  19.— The  ^^Vn  is  more  than  genealogies.    See  note  on  Ter.  4,  ch.  iL— A-  O.) 

[«  Ver.  22.— Lit.,  If  so,  for  what  this  am  I.— A.  G.] 

[*  Ver.  23. — C^'i  and  C^1SX9  are  here  used  as  STnonymomi,  although  there  is  ground  far  the  distinction  irfakk 

n  the  former  to  the  nations  gvnerally,  and  the  latter  to  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  —A.  G.] 

[«  Ver.  25.— {All  over  like  a  hairy  garment ;  literally,  the  whole  of  lum  as  a  mantle  of  hair. — A.  O.] 

[*  Ver.  27.— CD ,  perfect,  peaceful,  in  his  disposition,  aa  compared  with  the  rude,  roving  Esau.— A.  O.] 


OEXEBAL  FRKT.rXTTXARY  REMAKKS. 

1.  According  to  Knobel  we  have,  in  the  present 
■uratioD,  as  in  ch.  26,  a  mixture  of  difTerent  records 
upon  an  Elohistic  basis  by  means  of  the  Jehovistic 


the  individual  patriarchs,  after  he  has  recorded  the 
death  of  the  father.  Next  begins  the  proper  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  e.  g.,  ch.  i.  1 ;  xi.  27 :  xit.  13; 
xxxvL  1  ;  xiiriL  2.  We  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark that  the  Toledoth  frequently  dispose  of  a  more 


iupplement.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  our  section  \  general  sequence  of  history,  in  order  to  pass  over  to 
the  theocratic  point  of  view  prevails.  [Keil  remarks  a  more  special  one.  DelitJKch  finds  three  "tran- 
tbat  if  the  name  of  God  occurs  less  frequently  here,  sitions  "  in  the  history  of  Jacob.  The  first  reaching 
It  is  due  partly  to  the  historic  material,  which  gives  j  to  the  departure  of  Jacob,  ch.  xxv.  19-ixviiL  9 ;  tba 
less  occasion  to  use  this  name,  since  Jehovah  ap-  i  second  to  Jacob's  departure  from  Laban,  ch.  xxxiL  1 
peared  more  frequently  to  Abraham  than  to  Isaac  i  (a  section,  however,  in  which  nothing  in  regard  to 
and  Jacob  ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  previous  Isaac  occurs) ;  the  third,  from  Jacob's  return  to  the 
revelations  of  God  formed  titles  or  designations  for  I  death  of  Isaac,  ch.  xxxv.  29.  But  this  section,  too^ 
the  God  of  the  Covenant,  as  "  God  of  Abraham,"  is  merely  a  history  of  Jacob,  except  the  three  versea 
♦'  God  of  my  father,"  which  are  equivalent  in  signifi-  m  ch.  xxxv.  27-29.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pr«- 
cance  with  Jehovah. — A.  G.]  It  introduces  the  '  eminently  the  history  of  Joseph  and  of  the  resi  of 
election  of  Jacob  in  opposition  to  Esau.  The  order  the  sons  of  Jacob,  "which  begins  at  ch.  xxxvu.  2, 
of  the  Toledoth  Knobel  explains  thus :  "The  author  where,  accorJing  to  Knobel,"the  history  of  Jacob 
usaallj  ar.-^nges  them,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  should  first  b^in.  In  the  separate  biographiea  wo 
32 
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fcre  to  distinguish  the  theocratic  stages  of  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  from  the  periods  of  their  human 
decrepitude  and  decease,  in  which  the  new  theocratic 
generation  already  becomes  prominent.  This  liistory 
has  four  sections  :  Rebekah'a  barrenness  and  Isaac's 
intercession;  Rebekah's  pregnancy  and  the  divine 
I  disclosure  of  her  condition;  the  antithesis  in  the 
■  nature  of  the  sons  reflecting  itself  in  the  divided  love 
of  the  parents ;  and  Esau's  prodigality  of  his  birth- 
right, parting  with  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  the 
iecond  section  we  have  the  prophetic  preface,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  the  typical  prelude  to  the  entire  fu- 
ture history  of  the  antithesis  between  Jacob  and 
Esau,  Israel  and  Edom. 

2.  The  points  of  light  in  the  life  of  Isaac  appear 
previous  to  this  narrative.  These  are  his  child-like 
inquiries  and  his  patient  silence  upon  Moriah(ch.xxii.); 
his  love  to  Rebekah  (ch.  xxiv.) ;  his  brotherly  commu- 
nion with  Ishmael  at  the  burial  of  Abraham,  and  his 
residing  at  the  well  Lahai-Roi  (ch.  xxv.).  Here  we 
now  read  first  of  his  earnest  intercession  on  account 
of  the  barrenness  of  Rebekah ;  then,  moreover,  of 
his  preference  of  Esau  because  he  was  fond  of  game. 
Somewhat  later  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him  at  Gerar, 
preventing  him  from  imitating  his  father  Abraham 
in  going  to  Egypt  during  the  famine,  although  he 
imitates  him  in  passing  off  Rebekah  for  his  sister. 
In  this,  too,  he  differs  from  Abraham,  that  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  agriculture  (ch.  xxvi.  12).  He 
Buffers  himself,  however,  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Philistines,  and  one  well  after  another  is  taken  away 
from  him,  until  he  at  last  retains  only  one,  and  finds 
rest  at  Beer-sheba.  In  the  second  appearance  too 
(ch.  xxvi.  24),  his  deep  humility  is  reflected  in  this,  that 
he  preserves  the  promise  of  the  blessing,  receiving  it 
as  h\j  diOQ&  for  the  sake  of  his  father  Abraham.  He 
now  takes  courage,  and,  as  Abraham  did,  proclaims 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  ventures  to  repiove  the 
conuuct  of  Abimelech.  His  digging  of  wells,  as  well 
as  his  tilling  the  soil,  seems  to  indicate  a  progress 
beyond  Abraham.  But  then  he  is  willing  to  trans- 
mit to  Esau  the  theocratic  blessing  of  the  birthright, 
though  Esau  had  shortly  before  sorely  grieved  him 
by  the  marriage  of  two  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Hittites.  The  marked  antithesis  between  Isaac's 
vision  power,  his  contemplative  prominence,  and  his 
short-sightedness  in  respect  to  the  present  life,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  his  senses,  appears  most 
strikingly  in  th.  xxvii.  Rebekah  proceeds  now  with 
more  energy,  and  Isaac  dismisses  Jacob  with  his 
blessing,  who  letums  after  many  years  to  bury  his 
father.  When  Isaac  blessed  his  sons  his  eyes  had 
alrejvdy  become  dun,  yet  many  years  passed  before 
he  died  (from  his  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  to  his 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  year).  Delitzsch  exagger- 
ates Isaac's  weakness  as  mtlking  him  in  everything  a 
mere  copy  of  Abraham.  "  Even  the  wells  he  digs 
are  those  of  Abraham,  destroyed  by  the  Philistines, 
and  the  names  he  gives  to  them  are  merely  the  •Id 
ones  renewed.  He  is  the  most  passive  of  the  three 
patriarchs.  His  life  flows  away  in  a  passive  quiet- 
ness, and  almost  the  entire  second  half  in  senile  tor- 
pidity (1).  So  passive,  so  secondary,  or,  so  to  speak, 
60  sunken  or  retired  is  ttie  middle  period  in  the  pa- 
triarchal history."  We  have  referred  to  the  points 
in  which  he  does  not  imitate  Abraham,  but  is  himself. 
He  does  not  go  to  Egypt  during  the  famine,  as  Abra- 
ham did ;  he  begins  the  transition  from  a  nomadic  to 
and  agricultural  life,  he  digs  new  wells  in  addition 
to  the  old  ones,  he  lives  in  exclusive  monogamous 
wedlock,  and  even  in  his  preference  of  Esau,  the 


game,  surely,  is  not  the  only  motive.  If  the  extent 
right  of  the  firstborn  impresaed  so  deeply  liis  panoiv^ 
character  (especially  in  connection  with  the  lobuss, 
striking  appearance  of  Esau,  seeming  to  fit  him  par- 
ticularly to  be  heir  of  Canaan) ;  there  can  be  n« 
doubt,  also,  that  he  was  repelled  by  traits  in  the  earij 
life  of  Jacob.  But  most  especially  does  he  appeal 
to  have  had  a  feeling  for  those  sufierings  of  the  first- 
born Ishmael,  which  he  endured  on  his  account. 
And  hence  he  appeared  willing  to  make  amends  to 
Esau,  his  own  firstborn,  a  fact  to  which,  at  least,  hia 
dwelling  at  Hagar's  well,  and  his  brotherly  union 
with  Ishmael,  may  point.  It  is  evident  that  the  ar- 
dent Rebekah,  by  her  animated,  energetic  declara 
tions  (ch.  xxiv.  18,  19,  25,  28,  58,  64,  65;  ch. 
xxv.  22),  formed  a  very  significant  complement  to 
Isaac,  confiding  more  in  the  divine  declarations  as  to 
her  boys  tliaii  Isaac  did,  and  therefore  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  deeper  nature  of  Jacob.  But  when 
Isaac,  through  his  passiveness,  fails  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  the  courageous  woman  forgets  her 
vocation,  and  with  artifice  counsels  Jacob  to  steal 
the  blessing  from  Isaac — a  transgression  for  which 
she  had  to  atone  in  not  seeing  again  her  favorite  .«on 
after  his  migration.  And  even  if  Isaac  was  short- 
sighted respecting  his  personal  relations  in  this  world, 
yet  the  words  of  the  blessing  attest  that  his  spiritual 
sight  of  the  divine  promises  had  not  diminished  with 
his  blinded  eyes.  It  had  its  ground,  moreover,  in 
the  very  laws  of  the  psychical  antithesis  that  Isaac,  so 
feeble  in  will  and  character,  was  attracted  by  the 
wild  and  powerful  Esau;  while  the  brave,  energetic 
Rebekah  found  greater  satisfaction  in  union  with  the 
gentle  Jacob.  In  the  assumed  zeal  of  her  faith  for 
the  preservation  of  a  pm  e  theocracy  among  the  patri- 
archs, she  too  excels  Isaac.  We  shoidd  bear  in  mind 
that  they  were  Jews  who  relate  so  impartially  the 
Nahoritic  Rebekah's  superiority  over  the  Abraharnic 
Isaac.  ["  Consenting  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  Isaac  had  the  stamp  of  submission 
early  and  deeply  impressed  on  his  soul.  Hence,  in 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  his  character,  he  was  the  man 
of  patience,  of  acquiescence,  of  susceptibility,  of 
obedience.  His  quahties  were  those  of  the  sou,  aa 
Abraham's  were  those  of  the  father.  He  carried  out, 
but  did  not  initiate  ;  he  followed,  but  did  not  lead ; 
he  continued,  but  he  did  not  commence.  Accord- 
ingly the  docile  and  patient  side  of  the  saintly  charac- 
ter is  now  to  be  presented  to  our  view."  Murphy, 
p.  36Y  —A.  G.] 

EXEGETICAL   AND    CKITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  19-21.  Rebekah'' s  barrenness^  and 
Isaac's  intercession. — Padan-Aram. — Level,  plain 
of  Aram:  Hosea  xii.  12,  it  roads,  field  of  Aram, 
Ch.  xlviii.  7.  Padan,  Mesopotamia.  Keil  limits 
the  name  to  the  large  plain  of  the  city  of  Haran, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  following  the  conjectures 
of  Knobel,  who,  however,  regards  Padan-Aram 
as  a  specific  Elohistic  expression.  According  to 
others,  Mesopotamia  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
here  the  level  country  is  distinguished  from  the  moun- 
tainous region.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  Haran. 
To  one  travelling  from  Palestine  to  Mesopotamia 
across  the  mountains,  Mesopotamia  '^  au  extcnaiva 
plain.  According  to  ver.  26,  Isaac  waited  twenty 
years  for  offspring.  This  was  a  new  trial  to  him, 
though  not  to  Abraham,  who  still  lived.  Since 
the  line  of  the  blessing  was  to  pass  through  Isaac,  hia 
intercession  was  based  upon  a  divine  foundation  ic 
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Jehovah's  promise.  [For  his  wife,  with  reference  to, 
Bteraiiy  before  ;  which  Luther  says  is  to  be  explained 
spiritually,  indicating  tiie  intensity  of  his  prayer, 
the  single  object  before  hia  mind. — "  Entreated  the 
Iiord.  The  seed  of  promise  must  be  sought  from 
Jehovah,  so  that  it  should  be  regarded,  not  aa  the 
fruit  of  nature,  but  as  the  gift  of  divine  grace."  Keil, 
p.  191.--A.  G.] 

S  \  are.  22,  23.  Rebekah\  preffnana/,  and  the 
divim  explanation  cf  her  condition.  — The  Hebrew 
exoression  ISSiP"'  denotes  a  severe  struggling 
with  each  o'her.  Knobel  will  have  it  that  this 
feature  was  derived  from  the  later  enmities  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Edomites,  and  quotes 
eh.  IT.  14;  xvi.  12;  xix.  30.  "In  like  manner,  ac- 
cording to  Apollod.,  2,  2, 1,  Acrisius  and  Proetus,  two 
brothers,  had  already  quarrelled  with  each  other  in  the 
womb  of  their  mother  about  the  dominion."  That 
such  intimations  and  omens  can  have  no  real  existence 
is  regarded  as  a  settled  matter  in  the  prejudices  of 
this  kind  of  criticism. — Why  am  I  thus  ? — We 
see  again  the  character  of  Rebekah  in  this  very  ex- 
pression. According  to  DeUtzsch,  she  was  of  a  san- 
guine temperament:  rash  in  her  actions,  and  as 
easily  discouraged.  We  would  rather  regard  her 
words  aa  an  ill-humored  expression  of  a  sanguine- 
choleric  temperament.  It  does  not  mean :  why  am  I 
yet  living?  (Delitzsch,  referring  to  ch.  xxviL  46, 
Knobel,  Keil),  but  why  am  I  so?  L  e.,  in  this  condi- 
tion. [Why  this  sore  and  strange  struggle  within  me  ? 
— A.  G.] — To  inquire  of  the  Lord. — According  to 
i  certain  Jewish  Midi-ash,  she  went  to  Salem  (so 
Knobel).  According  to  Delitzsch,  she  went  rather 
CO  Hagar's  well ;  at  all  events,  to  a  place  sacred  on 
•ccount  of  revelations  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Luther  thinks  she  went  to  Shem,  others  to  Abraham 
or  Melchizedek,  just  as  men  inquired  of  the  prophets 
in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  The  prophet 
nearest  to  her,  if  she  had  wanted  one,  would  have 
been  Isaac.  The  phrase  "she  went"  no  doubt 
means  she  retired  to  some  quiet  place,  and  there  re- 
ceived for  herself  the  divine  revelation.  For  in  the 
patriarchal  history  sacred  visions  determined  as  yet 
sacred  places,  nor  is  it  different  at  present  [Still 
the  phrase  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  some  place 
and  mode  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps,  as 
Theodoret  suggests,  at  the  family  altar. — A.G.]  Ac- 
cording to  Knobel,  she  received  the  experience  indi- 
cated as,  in  general,  a  sii^  of  ill  omen.  Delitzsch 
thuiks  she  saw  in  it  the  wiger  of  Jehovah.  However, 
we  must  not  too  sharpiy  interpret  her  ill  humor,  on 
account  of  the  mysterious,  painful,  and  uneasy  con- 
dition, and  the  alarming  presentiment  she  may  have 
bad  of  the  contentions  of  her  posterity.  That  she 
''as  to  be  a  mother  of  twins  she  did  not  know  at 
t'ds  time. — Two  nations. — The  divine  answer  is  a 
rhythmical  oracle.     (See  Delitzsch) 

[Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb ; 
And  two  people  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  separated ; 
And  people  shall  he  stronger  than  people ; 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

Wordsworth.— A.  G.] 

fFith  the  prophetic  elevation  the  poetic  form  appears 
%\bo.  It  appoiirs  very  distinctly  from  this  oracle, 
kbit  they  would  dififer  froin  the  very  womb  of  the 
niv.ther.  Since  Esiu's  liberation  is  not  predicted  here, 
Knobel  regards  this  as  a  sign  that  the  author  lived  at 
A  time  before  Edom  threw  oflT  the  yoke  of  Judah. 
We  know    nowever,  how  the  theocratic  prophecies 


gradually  enlarge.  The  meaning  of  this  cb.wars 
revelation,  clothed  as  it  was  in  the  genuine  form  of 
prophecy,  and  which  so  greatly  calmed  her,  she  saw 
in  a  certain  measure  explained  in  the  relations  thai 
had  existed  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael. 

3.  Vers.  24-28.  The  birth  of  the  turini  TK. 
antitheti*  of  their  nature,  and  the  divided  pc.  tialit^ 
of  the  parents  towards  their  children.  —  Behold, 
there  were  tiiTins. — The  fulfilment  of  the  oracle  in 
its  personal,  fundamental  form. — And  the  first 
came  out  red. — Of  a  reddish  flesh  color.  His  body, 
like  a  garment  of  skins,  covered  with  hair.  (Luxuri- 
ance of  the  growth  of  the  hair.)  In  the  word  ^J'^^X 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Z'nx,  in  the  word  ""3 
there  is  an  allusion  to  1^53.  "Arab  authors  derivfl 
also  tlie  red-haired  occidentals  from  Esau."  KnobeL 
Both  marks  characterize  his  sensual,  hard  nature. — 
And  hia  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heeL — Ds- 
LiTzscH :  "It  is  not  said  that  he  held  it  already  in 
the  womb  of  his  mother  (a  position  of  twins  not 
considered  possible  by  those  who  practise  obstet- 
rics), but  that  he  followed  his  brother  with  such  a 
movement  of  his  band."  Knobel  contends  against 
the  probability  of  this  statement,  since,  according  to 
a  work  on  obstetrics  by  Busch,  the  birth  of  the 
second  child  generally  occurs  ■  an  hour  after  that  of 
the  first  one,  frequently  later.  The  very  least  that 
the  expression  can  convey  is,  that  Jacob  followed 
Esau  sooner  than  is  generally  the  case;  upon  his 
heels,  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  hold  of  his  h:eL  Since 
the  fact,  considered  symbolically,  does  not  speak  in 
his  favor ;  since  it  points  out  the  crafty  combatant 
who  seizes  his  opponent  unawares  by  tlie  heel,  and 
thus  causes  him  to  fall,  there  is  the  less  ground  for 
imagining  any  forgery  here.  The  signification  of  the 
name  "  Jacob "  is  essentially  the  same  with  "  suo- 
cessor,"  as  Knobel  conjectures,  Jacob's  cunning 
seems  to  have  been  stripped  from  him  in  his  life's 
career,  deceived  aa  he  had  been  by  Laban,  and  even 
by  his  own  sons,  whilst  there  remains  his  holy  pru- 
dence, his  deeper  knowledge,  and  his  incessant  look- 
ing to  the  divine  promise. — A  cunning  hunter.— 
Esau  developed  liimself  according  to  the  omen. — 
Because  he  did  eat  of  his  ven-son. — Literally, 
"was  in  his  mouth." — And  Jacoh  w^as  a  plaiia 
man. — rr  w^s.  Lctheb:  a  pious  man.  Kno- 
bel :  a  blameless  man,  L  e.,  aa  a  shepherd.  "  Hunt- 
ing, pursued,  not  for  the  sake  of  self-defence  or  of 
necessity,  but  for  mere  pleasure,  as  with  Esau,  the 
author  regards  as  something  hasTsh  and  cruel,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  shepherd-life  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Hebrews."  Isaac's  fond- 
ness for  venison,  however,  cannot  be  fully  explained 
by  this.  Gesenius  emphasizes  the  antithesis  of  gentU 
and  wild  Delitzsch  explains  cri ,  "  with  his  whole 
heart"  devoted  to  God  and  the  pood,  etc  Keil, 
more  happily,  as  "  a  disposition  inclined  to  a  domes- 
tic, quiet  life."  The  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  word  in  this  place  points  out  a  man,  modest, 
correct,  and  sedate,  in  contrast  with  the  wild,  un- 
steady, roving,  and  proud  manner  of  Esau's  life. 
Jacob  was  modest,  because  he  adhered  to  the  custom 
of  his  father,  and  stayed  near  the  tents. — Becautt 
A:  did  eat  of  his  venison,  lit,  was  in  his  mouth.  This 
weakness  of  the  patriarch  was  not  his  only  raotiv* 
in  hia  preference  of  Esau,  but  it  is  particularly  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  the  fcUowmg  narratira 
In  like  manner,  Haman  was  a  melancholy,  iiidoleaf 
man,  fond  of  good  living. 
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4.  Vers.  29-84.  The  typical  prelude  of  the  histor- 
ical antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Esau. — Jacob  sod 
pottage. — A  dish  of  lentiles,  see  ver.  84. — Feed 
me. — Lit.,  "  let  me  swallow,"  an  expression  for  eat- 
■ng  greedily,  tasb .  According  to  Knobel,  Esau,  by 
rea.son  of  his  greediness,  was  not  able  to  think  of 
the  name,  *'  lentiles,"  but  points  them  out  by  the 
words,  "that  Red!"  At  the  most,  "that  Red" 
might  express  his  strong  appetite,  excited  by  the  in- 
viting color.  The  addition  n^T]  Dixn  is  generally 
interpreted :  "  from  that  same  Red."  The  repetition 
in  the  original  shows  that  his  appetite  was  greatly 
excited:  "Let  me  swallow,  I  pray  thee,  some  of 
that  Red,  that  Red  there  ! "  We  question,  however, 
whether  he  did  not  say  rather :  Feed  with  that  Red, 
me  the  Red  one.  Thus  by  a  rude,  witty  play  upon 
words,  he  would  have  introduced  the  fact  of  his 
afterward  having  been  called  "  the  red  one."  At  all 
events  his  name  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  red 
pottage.  "In  the  words  ■'3'ir'iX  and  isb  above 
there  is  indicated  a  different  relation  of  the  names 
CJnx  (red-brown)  and  "i"'5il5  (hairy),  but  the  one  re- 
ferring to  cinx ,  that  red,  i.  e.,  brown-yellow  pot- 
tage of  lentiles,  (poiviKiZiuv,  is  there  predominant. 
Moreover,  thousands  of  names,  e.  g.,  among  the 
Arabs  (comp.  Abulfeda's  Hist.  Anteisl.),  have  a 
like  fortuitous  origin.  But  if  any  one  should  regard 
it  as  accidental  that  the  history  of  nations  for  several 
thousand  yeare  should  have  been  connected  with  a 
pottage  of  lentiles,  he  will  not  look  in  vain  for  simi- 
lar occurrences  in  perusing  the  pages  of  Oriental 
history.  [Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom. 
There  is  no  discrepancy  in  ascribing  the  name  both 
to  his  complexion  and  the  color  of  the  lentile  broth. 
The  propriety  of  a  name  may  surely  be  marked  by 
different  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  such  occasions  should  occur  in  the  course 
of  life,  Jacob,  too,  has  the  name  given  to  him  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  here  confirmed. — 
A.  G.]  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
lentiles  (adas)  are  still  a  favorite  dish  in  Egypt  and 
Syria."  Delitzsch. — Sell  me  this  day. — Knobel, 
as  his  manner  is,  regards  this  fact  as  improbable. 
He  thinks  the  object  of  the  narrative  is  to  answer 
the  question,  how  the  birthright  descended  from 
Esau  to  Jacob,  and  thus  erroneously  supposes  that, 
according  to  the  Jewisli  view,  the  people  of  God, 
from  Adam  down  to  Isaac,  had  always  descended 
from  the  line  of  the  first-born.  The  text,  however, 
presents  to  our  view  the  contrast  between  Esau's 
carnal  thinking  and  Jacob's  believing  sensibility,  in 
the  measure  of  fanatical  exaggeration,  and  according 
to  its  conflict  so  decisive  and  typical  for  all  time. 
The  right  of  the  first-bom  has  its  external  and 
internal  aspects.  The  external  preference  consisted 
in  the  headship  over  the  brothers  or  the  tribe  (ch. 
xxvii.  29),  and  later  also  in  a  double  portion  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  father.  The  internal  preference 
was  the  right  of  priesthood,  and  in  the  house  of 
Abraham,  according  to  the  supposition  thus  far  as- 
sumed, a  share  in  the  blessing  of  the  promise  (ch. 
xxvii.  4,  2'7-29).  [Which  included  the  possession 
of  Canaan  and  the  covenant  fellowship  with  Jeho- 
vah, and  still  more,  the  progenitorship  of  him  in 
whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
—A.  G.]  To  acquire  a  rightful  claim  to  this,  was 
undoubtedly  the  principal  aim  in  the  bargain,  as  is 
seen  immediately  from  the  answer  of  Esau  :  "  I  am 
at  the  point  to  d'e ; "  and  also  from  the  fact  that 


Esau  appears  not  to  have  been  limited  in  bia  ex 
ternal  inheritance.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  Jacob  thai 
he  appreciated  so  highly  a  promise  extending  into 
the  far  future  and  referring  to  the  invisible;  th« 
realization  of  which,  moreover,  though  he  was  on- 
conscious  of  it,  was  already  prepared  in  his  verj 
being  (either  in  his  natural  disposition  or  in  his  elec- 
tion). The  acuteness,  too,  with  which  he  discerned 
Esau's  gross  bondage  to  appetite,  deservas  no  cen- 
sure. The  selfishness  of  his  nature  by  which  he  so 
soon  estimates  his  profits  and  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother, — this  impure  motive,  as  well  as  a  fanatical 
self-will  arising  from  his  excitement  in  respect  to  the 
birthright,  tlirough  which  he  anticipates  God's  provi- 
dence, is  all  the  more  obvious  in  his  cunningly  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  present  opportunity.  [Yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  laid  no  necessity 
upon  Esau.  He  leaves  him  to  accept  or  reject  the 
proposal.  And  Esau  knew  well,  though  he  did  not 
value  it,  what  the  birthright  included.  His  own 
words,  "  what  profit  shall  it  do  to  me,  seeing  I  am 
about  to  die  ?  "  show  clearly  that  he  knew  that  it  in- 
cluded invisible  and  future  things,  as  well  as  the  visi- 
ble and  present.  It  was  because  he  thus  consciously 
sold  liis  birthright,  and  for  such  a  consideration,  that 
the  Apostle,  Heb.  xii.  16,  calls  him  a  profane  person. 
— A.  G.]  In  Esau  of  course  he  was  not  mistaken. 
— Behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die. — Esau,  in 
his  carnal  disposition,  seems  to  regard  only  the  pres- 
ent and  the  things  of  this  life,  and  of  the  things  of 
this  Hfe,  the  visible  and  the  sensual  only.  He  yields 
the  entire  higher  import  of  the  birthright,  the  specific 
blessing  of  Abraham,  the  inheritance  of  his  posterity, 
the  riglit  and  land  of  the  covenant,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  moment — and  that,  too,  near  his  paternal 
hearth,  where  he  would  soon  have  obtained  a  meal 
He  is  therefore  designated  (Heb.  xii.  16)  as  /3*/3j)\oj 
or  profane, — Swear  to  me  this  day. — Jacob's  do 
mand  of  an  oath  in  this  transaction  evinces  a  ver} 
ungenerous  suspicion,  just  as  the  taking  of  the  oatb 
on  the  part  of  Esau  shows  a  low  sense  of  honor.— 
And  rose  up  and  went  his  way.— As  if  notliing 
happened.     Repentance  followed  later. 


DOCTBHf AL  AND  ETHICAL, 

1,  Rebekah's  barrenness  during  twenty  years. 
The  sons  of  Isaac,  too,  were  to  be  asked  for ;  they 
were  to  be  children  of  faith,  especially  Jacob,  Sa- 
rah's example  appears  to  occur  again.  Similar  ex- 
amples: Rachel,  Hannah,  Elizabeth.  Even  when 
not  \aewed  in  the  light  of  the  Abrahamic  promise 
of  the  blessing,  barrenness  was  regarded  in  the  an- 
cient Orient  as  a  trial  of  special  severity  ;  how  much 
more  so  in  this  case.  Starke  :  "  Barrenness  among 
the  patriarchs  (Hebrews)  was  a  painful  occurrence. 
It  was  sometimes  the  fruitful  source  of  strife  (Gen. 
XXX.  2);  tears  wore  shed  (1  Sam.  i.  7) ;  it  was  con- 
sidered a  reproach  (Luke  i.  26) ;  it  was  even  held  foi 
a  curse."  Here,  however,  Abraham  could  from  hia 
own  experience  cotnfort  them ;  he  lived  fifteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  children. 

2.  Isaac's  intercession.     It  could  be  based  upon 
God's  promise  and  Abraham's  experience.     JehovaL 
heard  him.     He  granted  more  than  asked.     Instead 
of  one  child  he  received  two.     Undoubtedly   Re-» 
bekah  sustained  his  intercession  by  her  prayers.  ^ 

8,  Rebekah's  pregnancy,  her  painfal  sensation, 
her  ill-humor  and  alarming  presentiments.  Tiie  gen- 
tle story  of  the  hopeful  maternal  tempeiaReut  if 
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often  of  the  grtatest  si^ificance  in  history.  Isaac, 
bi  accordance  with  liis  disposition,  prays  to  Jehovah  ; 
Rcbekah,  after  her  manner  of  feeling,  goes  and  cukt 
Jehovah.  Undoubtedly  she  herself  is  the  prophetess 
to  whom  God  reveals  the  manner  and  future  of  her 
delivery.  Jehovah  speaks  to  her.  The  word  of 
•evclation,  though  dark,  infuses  into  her  an  earnest 
yet  hopeful  fetning  of  joy,  instead  of  maternal  sad- 
ness and  despondency.  Two  brothers,  as  two  na- 
tions— two  nations,  to  contend  and  fight  with  each 
other  from  the  very  womb  of  the  mother.  The 
larger,  or  elder,  and  externally  more  powerful,  gov- 
erned by  the  smaller,  the  younger,  and  apparently 
the  more  feeble.  In  these  three  points  the  antithesis 
between  Ishmael  and  Isaac  is  reflected  again.  [The 
Apostle,  Rom.  ix.  12,  dwells  upon  this  passage  as 
•ffording  a  striking  illustration  and  proof  of  the 
doctrine  he  was  then  teaching.  Isaac  was  chosen 
over  Ishmael,  but  further  still,  Jacob  was  chosen 
over  Esau,  though  they  were  of  the  same  covenant 
mother,  and  prior  to  their  birth.  The  choice,  elec- 
tion, was  of  graca — A.  G.] 

4.  Brothers  unlike,  hostile;  twins  even  at  en- 
mity, whose  physiological  unconscious  antipathy 
shows  itself  already  in  the  womb  of  the  mother — 
dark  forebodings  of  the  yet  coming  life,  bearing 
witness,  however,  that  the  life  of  man  already,  in  its 
coming  into  being,  is  a  germinating  seed  of  a  future 
individuality.  This  cannot  be  meant  to  express  a 
mutual  hatred  of  the  embryos.  Antipathies,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  sympathies,  may  be  manifested  in 
the  germinating  life  of  man  as  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom. 

6.  The  relation  of  prophecy  and  poetry  appears  in 
the  rhythmical  form  of  the  divine  declaration  as  it  is 
laid  before  us.  Common  to  both  is  the  elevated  lyrical 
temperament  manifesting  itself  in  articulate  rhythm. 

6.  The  individuality  of  the  twins  is  manifested 
immediately  by  corresponding  signs.  Esau  comes 
into  this  world  with  a  kind  of  hunter's  dress  cover- 
ing his  rough-red  skin ;  he  is,  and  remains,  Esau  or 
Edom.  Jacob  seems  to  be  a  combatant  immediate- 
ly ;  an  artful  champion,  who  unawares  seizes  his 
opponent  by  the  heel,  causing  him  to  fall.  But  un- 
der Jehovah's  direction  and  training.  Jacob,  the  li eel- 
holding  struggler,  becomes  Ixrael,  the  wrestler  with 
God.  In  the  name  "  Jacob  "  there  is  then  intimated, 
not  only  his  inheritt^'d  imperfection,  but  at  the  same 
time  his  continual  struggle,  i.  e„  there  exists  a  germ 
of  Israel  in  Jacob.  Esau,  in  his  wiM  rambles,  be- 
comes an  afier-play  of  Nimrod.  Jacob  is  so  domes- 
tio  and  economical  that  he  cooks  the  lentile  broth 
biJiseU  Esau  appears  to  have  inherited  from  Re- 
bckah  The  rash,  sanguine  temperament,  but  without 
'^-r  nol  ility  of  soul ;  S^om  Isaac  he  derives  a  certain 
frtcdtie  IS  of  good  living — at  least  of  game.  Jacob 
mlierifed  from  Isaac  the  quiet,  contemplative  maii- 
rc'j-  from  Rebekah,  however,  a  disposition  for  rapid, 
pnident,  cunning  invention.  Outwardly  regarded, 
Jacob  on  the  whole  resembled  more  the  father, — 
Esan  the  mother.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
T  err  reason  why  Isaac  preferred  Esau,  and  Rebekah 
Jacb.  The  gentle  Isaac,  who  was  to  transmit  to 
Tne  of  his  children  the  great  promise  of  the  future, 
iven  the  hope  of  Canaan,  might  have  considered 
Esau,  not  only  in  his  character  of  first-born,  but  also 
In  thit  of  a  courageous  and  strong  himter,  more 
euitpMe  to  hold  and  defend  Abraham's  prospects 
•mo  ig  the  heathen,  than  Jacob,  who  mut  so  similar 
to  himsel*"  in  respect  to  domestic  life.  He  might, 
Lerefore,  understand  the  oracle  given  to  Rebekah 


in  a  sense  different  from  that  received  by  her ;  or  h« 
might  doubt,  perhaps,  its  objective  validity,  opposed 
as  it  was  to  the  customary  right  of  succession.  Thai 
Esau's  venison  exercised  an  influence  as  to  his  posi> 
tion  towards  Esau,  is  proved  from  the  text.  It  might 
be  to  him  a  delusive  foretaste  of  the  futurt  conquest! 
of  Canaan.  Esau's  frank  nobility  of  soul  is  seen 
also  in  his  promptly  and  zealously  complying  with 
the  request.  Rebekah  confided  in  her  oracle  and 
understood  her  Jacob  belter.  But  even  here  there 
cooperated  that  mutual  power  of  attraction  which 
lay  in  the  two  antithetical  temperaments.  Without 
doubt,  Esau,  the  stately  hunter,  moved  about  in  hia 
paternal  home  as  a  youthful  lord ;  in  which  fact 
Isaac  thought  that  he  saw  a  sign  of  future  power. 

7.  Isaac's  taste  and  Esau's  greediness — tlu  t«n 
prime  features  of  a  lickerish  deportment.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  fattier  soon  increases  to  the  greedineaa 
of  the  son.  Isaac's  contemplation  and  weakness  aa 
to  his  senses  reminds  us  of  similar  contrasts. 

8.  And  Jacob  sod  pottage.  Every  human  weak- 
ness has  its  hour  of  temptation,  and  if  we  do  not 
watch  and  pray,  it  will  come  upon  us  like  a  thief. 

9.  To  sell  one's  birthright  for  a  pottage  of  len- 
tiles ;  this  expression  has  become  the  established  ex- 
pres.sion  for  every  exchange  of  eternal  treasures, 
honors,  and  hopes,  for  earthly,  visible,  and  moment- 
ary pleasures.  No  doubt  the  motto :  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  etc.,  is  an  echo  of  Esau's  expression.  Yet 
we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  regard  this  moment  of  aban- 
donment to  appetite  as  an  instance  of  a  frame  of 
mind  continual,  fixed ;  nor  can  we  refer  the  divine 
reprobation,  beginning  with  this  moment,  to  lii3 
future  happiness.  He  was  rejected  relatively  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Abruhamio  birthright.  Notwith- 
standing his  manliness  and  placability,  he  was  not 
a  man  who  had  longings  for  the  future,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  a  patriarch  among  the  people  of  the 
future  (Mai.  L  3;  Heb.  xii.  17).  Jacob,  however, 
was  different ;  he  knew  how  to  prize  the  promises, 
in  spite  of  those  faults  of  weakness  and  craft,  from 
which  God's  training  purified  him. 

10.  Thus  it  stood  with  both  children  even  before 
their  birth.  The  antithosU  of  their  lives  waa 
grounded  in  the  depths  of  their  individuaUty,  that 
is,  in  the  religious  inclination  of  the  one,  and  the 
spiritual  superficiality  of  the  other.  But  these  funda* 
mental  traits  had  their  ground  in  the  divine  election 
(Rom.  ix.  11).  The  fundamental  relations  become 
apparent,  with  respect  to  both,  in  a  sinful  manner. 
They  become  apparent  through  the  sins  of  both,  but 
they  would  have  appeared,  too,  without  their  sinfid 
actions,  by  God's  providence.  The  question  is  about 
a  destination,  who  was  to  be  the  proper  bearer  of 
the  covenant,  not  about  happiness  and  perdition. 

11.  In  their  next  conflict  Jacob's  ungeneroua 
negotiation  increa.ses  to  fraud.  Thence  his  subse- 
quent great  sufferings  and  atonement.  By  the  de- 
ception of  Laban,  too,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  sons, 
must  expiation  be  made.  The  bloody  coat  of  many 
colors,  sent  to  him  by  his  sons,  reminded  him  of 
Esau's  coat,  in  which  he  approached  his  father.  For 
Jacob's  opinion  concerning  the  sufferings  of  his  life, 
see  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  Starkk:  Paul,  in  quoting  these 
words,  Rom.  ix.  12,  does  not  speak  of  an  absolute 
decree  to  eternal  life  or  eternal  danmation.  Becau?<> 
God  was  to  establish  his  church  among  the  posterity 
of  Jacob,  and  the  Messiah  was  to  come  through  them, 
Esau's  po?terity,  if  desirous  of  salvation,  must  turn 
to  the  worship  of  Jacob's  God  (John  iv.  22).  Upon 
the  idea  of  election,  see  Lanok's  Foaitive  dJottVuitie 
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•rticle  Ordo  Saluiia.     [Also  Tholuck,  Meyer,  Hodge 
on  the  passage  Rom.  ix.  11.     It  seems  well-nigh  im- 

Eossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  Apostle 
ere  teaches  the  sovereign  choice  of  persons,  not 
merely  to  the  external  blessings,  but  the  inteniiil 
and  spiritual  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  i.  e.,  to  salva- 
tion.—A.  G.] 

12.  The  present  prophecy  respecting  Jacob  and 
Esau  is  farther  developed  in  the  blessings  of  Isaac 
(ch.  xxvii.).  Thus  everything  was  historically  ful- 
filled. For  Edom  and  Idumaea,  see  the  Bible  Diction- 
aries ;  also  respecting  the  prophetic  declarations  con- 
cerning Edom.  The  prophet  Obadiah  represents 
Edom  as  a  type  of  the  anti-theocratic  (anti-Christian) 
conduct  of  false  and  envious  brothers.  This  typical 
interpretation  no  more  excludes  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  Idumaea  than  similar  and  more  definite 
representations  of  Babel  exclude  the  preaciiing  of 
Peter  at  Babylon. 

13.  The  Hebriic,  i.  e.,  the  profoundest  concep- 
tion of  history,  here  comes  into  view  again.  All  his- 
tory develops  itself  from  personal  beginnings.  The 
personal  is  predominant  in  history. 

14.  The  mystery  of  births ;  of  the  like  relation 
between  male  and  female  nature  ,  of  the  unlike  but 
natural  relations  between  the  more  and  less  gifted, 
between  noble  and  common;  and  of  the  different 
d^ees  of  natural  dispositions — a  reservation  of  God, 
in  bis  decrees  of  providence. 


HOMILETICAJi  AMD  PRACTICAIi, 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  The  house  of  a 
patriarch  in  its  light  and  dark  aspects :  a-  The  di- 
vine blessing  and  human  piety ;  b.  human  weakness 
and  sin. — Different  directions  of  the  parents.  Con- 
trasts of  the  children. — The  trials  in  the  life  of 
Isaac. — Children  a  blessing,  an  heritage  of  the  Lord. 
— The  intercession  and  its  answer. — Isaac's  prayers, 
Rebekah's  inquiries. — Hoping  mothers  are  to  inquire 
of  the  Lord. — Twin  brothers  not  always  twin  spirits. 
— Jacob  and  Esau. — The  sale  of  the  birthright  for  a 
pottage  of  lentiles. — Edom's  character  in  respect  to 
good  and  evil.  (Saying  of  Lessing :  Nothing  in  a  man 
is  condemned  as  execrable  if  he  only  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  honor  and  integrity.) — Jacob's  sin,  to  human 
eyes,  indissolubly  connected  with  his  higher  strivings. 
— It  is  reserved  to  the  chemistry  of  God  to  separate 
the  dross  of  sin  from  the  pure  metal  of  a  pious 
striving  (Mai.  iii.  8). — The  experience  of  the  pious,  a 
succession  of  divine  punfications. — Hereditary  faults. 
— Jacob's  haste  and  eager  grasping,  the  sign  of  the 
severe  expiatory  penitential  sorrows  of  his  life. — 
He  wished  to  acquire  externally,  what  God's  grace 
had  put  into  his  heart. — The  first  fault  of  Jiicob  a 
harbinger  of  the  second. — Hereditary  virtues  and 
jereditary  vices. — Divine  election:  1.  A  predestina- 
tion of  Jacob's  and  Esau's  theocratic  position ;  2. 
no  decree  as  to  their  deportment. — Esau  and  Jacob; 
or  a  frank,  noble  disposition  without  subjectiveness, 
without  a  desire,  and  even  without  a  true  sense  of  di- 
vine things ;  opposed  to  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the 
eternal,  yet  tainted  with  self-deceit  and  dishonesty. — 
Jacob,  a  man  of  the  higher  longing  and  hope.  Esau, 
a  man  of  sensual  pleasure,  regardless  of  the  future. 

Starke,  Cramkr:  The  true  church  is  never  re- 
ipected  by  the  world  as  much  aa  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  children  of  the  flesh ;  we  must   not,  therefore, 

flace  the  bushel  by  the  largest  heap. — Bibl.  Tub. : 
Jhild'-en  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxxvii.  8). 


— Hall  :  Isaac  asks  for  one  son  and  Le  receives  two 
— Langk:  Married  people  are  under  obligations  tc 
unite  in  prayer,  especially  on  important  occasions.— 
Notwithstanding  natural  causes,  God,  as  creator,  rfr 
serves  to  hims(Uf  the  closing  and  opening  of  th< 
womb  of  mothers.  This  shows  his  sovereignty  ovei 
the  human  race  ( Jer.  xxxi.  20). — Rebekah,  in  bei 
impatience,  may  be  a  type  of  those  who,  havmg 
been  aroused  by  God,  so  that  a  .struggle,  necessarily 
painful,  takt")  place  between  spirit  and  flesh,  soon 
become  impatient. — In  an  unfruitful  conjugal  life  w« 
are  to  take  comfort  in  this :  1.  That  God  visited  with 
barrenness  holy  people  in  foimer  times — Sarah, 
Rachel,  Hannah,  Elisabeth ;  2.  God  best  knows  our 
wants  ;  3.  we  are  not  to  render  an  account  for  chil- 
dren, etc.  ;  4.  to  die  without  children  takes  away,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  bitterness  of  death  ;  5.  the  timeii 
are  calamitous  (Matt.  xxiv.  19).  In  times  of  need 
we  are  not  to  consult  soothsayers,  but  God  and  hia 
word. — (The  struggle  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  in 
the  new  life  of  the  new-bom ;  Rom.  vii.  22,  23). — 
Ver.  2().  Gen.  iii.  16.— Cramkr:  Within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  have  different  classes  of  peo- 
pie :  Jews  and  heathen  (John  x.  16),  true  believers 
and  hypocrites,  good  and  evO  (Matt.  xiii.  47).  God 
does  not  judge  after  the  advantages  of  the  flesh,  of  age, 
of  size  and  other  things  which  concern  the  appear- 
ance.— Bibl.  Wirt. :  Two  churches  are  prefigured 
here:  one  believing  the  promises  of  Christ;  the 
other  depending  on  a  carnal  advantage  of  antiquity 
and  extent.  These  two  bodies  will  never  come  to  an 
agreement,  until  finally  the  true  church,  as  the  small- 
er, will  overcome  the  false  by  the  victory  of  her 
faith,  and  triumph  over  her  in  eternal  blessedness 
(1  John  V.  4). — 0,  children,  remember  what  anxiety 
you  have  cost  your  mothers. — Ver.  28.  Langk:  The 
preference  of  parents  for  one  or  another  of  their 
children  may  have  its  natural  cause,  and  be  sanctified, 
but  seldom  does  it  keep  within  proper  Hmits.  Proba- 
bly Esau  was  more  attached  to  his  father,  and  Jacob 
to  his  mother.  (Isaac,  probably,  prefers  venison,  not 
as  a  delicacy,  but  to  make  better  and  economical  use 
of  his  cattle  ;  and  because  wild  animals  are  of  no  use 
to  the  husbandman,  but  only  cause  destruction  to 
him.) — Ver.  29.  The  simplicity  of  eifrly  time.  Jacob 
sitting  by  the  hearth  and  cooking,  which  is  usually 
the  duty  of  the  fi  males. — Ver.  31.  Tlie  apology  for 
Jacob  (Luther  and  Calvin,  indeed,  approve  of  hia 
transaction  on  the  ground  of  his  right  to  the  privilege 
of  the  first-born  by  the  divine  promise).  Though  the 
first-born  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  patriarchs, 
Christ  would  not  descend  from  one  of  the  first-bom 
(indicating  that  he  was  the  true  first-born,  who  was  to 
procure  for  us  the  right  of  the  first-bom  from  God). 
[See,  also,  Rom.  viiL  29  ;  Col.  i.  18 ;  Rev.  1.  5 ;  Heb. 
xii.23. — A.  G.]  He  claims  to  descend,  not  from  Cain, 
but  from  Selh  ;  not  from  Nahor,  or  Ilaran,  but  from 
Abraham ;  not  from  Ishinacl,  but  from  Isaac ;  not 
from  Esau,  but  from  Jacob ;  not  from  the  seven 
elder  sons  of  Jesse,  but  from  David,  and  from  Solo- 
nion,  who  was  one  of  David's  younger  sons. — (Ver 
27.  The  permission  of  hunting  on  certain  conditions 
First,  that  the  regular  vocation  be  not  neglected; 
second,  that  our  neighbor  be  not  injured.) — Cramkr: 
In  educating  children  we  are  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  their  dispositions,  observing  in  what  di- 
rection each  one  inclines,  for  not  every  one  is  qual- 
ified for  all  things  (Prov.  xx.  II  ;  xxii.  6).— Godlesi 
men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  temporary  things,  despise 
and  hazard  the  eternal  (I'hil.  iii.  19). 

Gkrlach  :    The  birth  of  many  celebrated  men  of 
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God,  preceded  by  a  long  season  of  barrenness. — 
Thereby  ibe  new-born  babe  is  to  become  not  only 
more  endoared  to  the  parents,  who  turn  their  whole 
attention  to  it,  but  is  especially  to  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  supernatural  gift  of  God,  ami  thus  become 
a  type  of  the  Saviour's  birth  from  a  virgin. — The  di- 
tnne  prophecy :  The  patriarchs  come  into  view  only 
(?)  in  reference  to  their  descendants,  with  whom 
tiiey  are  considered  as  constituting  a  unity.  For  the 
prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  respect  to  the 
tirotliers  as  iiidividuids. — Lisco :  A  frivolous  con- 
tempt of  an  advantage  bestowed  on  him  by  God. — 
Bo,  also,  an  incoi'sidcrate  oath  (Heb.  xii.  16). — An 
immoderate  longing  after  enjoyment  sacrifices  the 
grratest  for  the  least,  the  eternd  for  the  temporal. — 
Calwer  Ifandbttch :  Abraham  too  rejoiced  in  the 
birth  of  these  boys  ;  he  lived  yet  1 5  years  after  their 
birth,  and  the  narrative  of  his  death  and  burial  has 
been,  for  historical  purposes,  considered  fii-st.  When 
the  inherited  blessing  of  the  promise  is  the  subject 
treated  of,  the  mere  coui-se  of  nature  cannot  decide 
the  issues,  in  order  that  all  praise  may  be  to  God,  and 
not  to  men. — Schroder  :  (The  Rabbins  explain 
Isaac's  faithfulness  to  Rebekah  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  offere<i  in  sacrifice  to  God  ( I  Tim.  iiL  2). 
Isaac,  to  whom  the  very  pioraise  was  given,  is  placed 
after  Ishmael,  and  Ishraael,  possessing  a  temporal 
promise  only,  is  put  far  before  him.  He  is  lord  over 
other  lords,  counts  12  princes  in  his  line,  while 
Isaac  lived  alone  and  without  any  children,  like  a 
lifeless  clod  (Luther). — All  the  works  of  God  begin 
painfully,  but  they  issue  excellently  and  gloriously. 
Earthly  undertakings  progress  rapidly,  and  blaze  up 
like  a  fire  made  of  paper,  but  sudden  leaps  seldom 
prosper  (VaL  Herb.).  — Every  mother  conceals  a  fu- 
ture ;  every  maternal  heart  is  full  of  presagings. 
Her  bodily  pains,  she  interprets  as  spiritual  throes 
that  await  her. — The  case  of  Rebekah  presents  con- 
eolation  to  a  woman  with  child  (Val.  Herb.). — Calvix  : 
Rebekah  probably  inquired  of  Grod  in  prayer. — Her 
eiample  should  teach  us  not  to  give  way  too  much 
to  sadness  in  distress.  We  are  to  restrain,  and 
struggle  with,  ourselves. — Prophecy  (even  the  hea- 
then oracles)  always  assumes  a  solemn  and  metrical 
style,  etc  The  prophet  is  a  poet,  as  frequently  the 
poet  is  a  prophet. — Her  alarming  presentiment  did 
not  deceive  Rebekah.  The  struggle  within  her  indi- 
eaied  the  external  and  internal  conflicts  not  only  of 
^  children,  but  even  of  the  nations  which  were  to 


descend  from  them, — This  rer.  23  embracts  al 
times ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  cl  lurch 
and  of  individual  hearts,  enigmatically  expressed 
('-'oats  made  of  red  camel's  hair  were  worn  by  poG 
people,  also  by  prophets  (Zach.  xiii.  4  ;  2  Kings  i 
8).) — The  Hebrew  Admoni  is  also  coimected  witl 
Adam  ;  Esau  is  a  son  of  Adam,  predominantly  in 
chned  to  the  earth  and  earthly  thing*. — (Isaac's  Uod 
ily  nature  appears  feeble  everywhere ;  cIl  ixvii 
1,  19).  Such  persons  are  fond  of  choice  and  fine 
viands.  Wherever  Abraham  has  calves'  flesh,  butte 
and  milk,  on  special  festive  occasions,  Isaac  delight: 
in  venison  and  wine  (eh.  xxvii.  3,  4,  25). — In  thi 
Logos,  as  the  first-born  of  all  creatures,  the  signifi 
cation  of  the  first-bom,  both  animal  and  human,  haj 
its  true,  its  ultimate,  and  divine  foundation  (Ziegler) 
The  father  is  pleased,  that  Esau,  like  Ishina'  1,  ch 
xxi.  20,  is  a  good  hunter,  and  he  r^ards  it  as  ai 
ornament  to  the  first-bom,  who  is  to  have  the  gov 
erament  (Luther).  Esau  become.s  Edom,  and  there- 
fore, still  the  more  remains  Esau  meiely;  Jacob,  oi 
the  other  hand,  becomes  Israel  (ch.  xxxiL  28). — Ja 
cob  is  the  man  of  hope.  The  possession  that  hi 
greatly  desires  is  of  a  higher  order  :  hopes  depend 
ing  on  the  birthright  He  never  strives  after  tin 
lower  birthright  privileges.  (It  is  doubtful,  also 
whether  these  were  as  fully  developed  at  the  time  o! 
Abi-aham  as  at  the  time  of  Moses). — I  am  at  tL( 
point  to  die  Sooner  or  later  I  will  have  to  succuml 
to  the  perils  to  which  my  vocation  exposes  me.  I 
thought  expressed  more  than  once  by  Arabic  heroe 
(Tuch). — Elsau's  insight  into  the  future  extended  t( 
his  death  only. — Jacob's  request  that  Esau  shoulc 
swear.  He  is  as  eager  for  the  future  as  Esau  is  fo: 
the  present. — (Lentiles,  to  this  day,  are  a  very  fa 
vorite  dish  among  the  Arabs,  being  mostly  eaten  u 
Palestine  as  a  pottage,  Robinson  found  tliem  ver] 
savory,  etc.). — Want  of  faithful  confidence  in  hin 
who  iiad  given  him  such  a  promise,  it  was  this  th« 
made  Jacob  wish  to  assist  God  with  carnal  subtiltj 
as  Abraham  once  with  carnal  wisdom. — Thou  shal 
not  take  advantage  of  thy  brother.  For  the  present 
no  doubt,  Jacob  obscured  the  confidence  of  hi 
hopes,  just  as  Abraham,  by  anticipation,  obscure( 
his  prospects. — As  Ishmael  had  no  claim  for  the  bless 
ings  of  tlie  birthright,  because  begotten  Kara  ffdp«a 
so  Esau  forfeits  the  blessings  of  his  birthright,  no 
because  begotten  Kara  aapKo,  but  because  indioec 
Kara  adpKa  (Delitzsch). 


THIRD    SECTION. 


b€*e  in  the  region  of  Abimeleeh  ai  Gerar.     The  mani/estaiion  of  Ood,  and  confirmed  piomite.     Bit 

tmiiation  of  the  maxim  of  his  father.     The  exposure  of  Rebekah.     The  living  figure  of  m 

richlg  blessed,  patient  endurance. 
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And  there  was  [again]  a  famine  in  the  land,  besides  the  first  [prertousj  famine  thai 
waa  in  the  hijs  of  Abraham.  And  Isaac  went  unto  Abimeleeh  king  of  the  Philistinpi 
unto  Gerar.  And  the  Lord  [jehovah]  appeared  unto  him,  and  said.  Go  not  down  intc 
Fgj'pt;  dwell  in  the  lacd  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of:  Sojourn  [as  a  stranger]  in  this  lac  J. 
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and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed,  1  wili 

give  all  these  countries,  and  I  will  perform  [cause  to  stand]  the  oath  which  I  sware  untc 

4  Abraham  thy  father;  And  1  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 

will  give  to  thy  seed  all  these  countries ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  tlie 

6  earth  be  blessed  [bless  themselves]  ;  Because  that  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my 

(charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws. 

*,  7         And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar :  And  the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of  his  wife;  and 

he  said.  She  is  my  sister :  for  he  feared  to  say,  She  is  my  wife ;  lest,  said  he  [thought  he], 

the  men  of  the  place  siiould  kill  me  for  Rebekah ;  because  she  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  been  there  a  long  time,*  that  Abimelech  king  of  the 
Philistines  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw,  and  behold,  Isaac  was   sporting  with 

9  RtjLekah  his  wife.     And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said,  Behold,  of  a  surety  [certainly] 
she  is  thy  wife:  and  how  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister?     And  Isaac  said  unto  him, 

10  Because  I  said  [i thought],  Lest  I  die  for  her.  And  Abimelech  said.  What  is  this  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  us?  one  of  the  people  might  lightly"  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and 

11  thou  shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness  upon  us.  And  Abimelech  charged  all  his  people, 
saying.  He  that  toucheth  [injures]  this  man  or  his  wife  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

12  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  [found,  a.  g.]  in  the  same  year  an  hundred* 

13  fold  :  and  [thus]  the  Lord  blessed  him :  And  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward, 

14  and  grew  until  he  became  very  great :  For  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and  possession 

15  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants:  and  the  Philistines  envied  him.  For  all  thewella 
which  his  father's  servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  the  Phihstinea 

16  had  stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth.  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac.  Go 
from  us ;  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we. 

17  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  [(brook)  valley— wady.— A.  G.] 

18  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there.  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they  had 
digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the  Phihstines  had  stopped  them  after 
the  death  of  Abraham  :  and  he  called  their  names  after  [like]  the  names  by  which  his 

19  father  had  called  them.     And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the  valley  [at  the  bottom],  and 

20  foimd  there  a  well  of  springing  [living]  water.  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  did  strive 
with  Isaac's  herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is  ours :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  well 

21  Ezek  [contention]  ;  because  tliey  strove  with  him.  And  they  digged  another  well,  and 
strove  for  that  also  :   and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Sitnah  [enmity— adversary,  Satan  wells]. 

22  And  he  removed  [brake up]  from  thence,  and  digged  another  well;  and  for  that  they 
strove  not:  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Rehobolh  [wide room];  and  he  said,  For  now 
the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land. 

['  Vor.  8. — When  the  days  were  drawn  out. — A.  G.] 

[*  yet.  10.— USSS ,  within  a  little ;  it  lacks  but  little,  as  the  Chaldee  renders.— A.  O.] 


OENEBAL  PRELIMINABr  REMARKS. 

1.  The  present  chapter  (xxvi.)  Is  the  only  one 
devoted  exclusiv-jly  to  traditions  concerning  Isaac. 
The  former  narratives  were,  on  the  one  hand,  inter- 
woven with  Abraham's  history,  and,  on  the  other, 
contained  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  section  in  the  following  c'  aptcr,  but 
more  fully  given  in  the  beginning  of  chapter  xxviii., 
forms  a  conclusion,  in  which  the  history  of  Isaac  and 
that  of  his  sons  are  considered  as  one.  This  is  fol- 
owed  by  cti.  xxxv.  27,  like  a  melancholy  echo  ex- 
tending over  Isaac's  long  and  isolated  life,  during 
which  Rebekah  disappears  from  the  scene,  deeply 
grieved  on  account  of  her  sons.  We  liave  here  a 
Tivid  life-picture,  taken  from  the  midst  of  Isaac's 
pilgrimage,  and  representing  clearly  the  fact  that 
Isaac' i  composedness  and  trnnquillity  draw  after 
thein  yire  lleasiufts.  This  thought,  however,  per- 
rades  his  whole  history.  He  submits  to  suffer  upon 
Hcriab,  and  thus   receives  a  mysterious  theocratic 


consecration  as  a  type  of  Christ  He  waited  for  bn 
bride  until  Abraham's  and  Eliezer's  care  procured 
one  for  him  without  his  co-operation,  and  in  this  he 
fared  well.  During  Rebekah's  long  barrenness  he 
seeks  no  remedy  such  as  Abraham  did  in  connection 
with  Hagar,  but  finally  resorts  to  prayer,  and  is 
richly  compensated  in  the  bestowal  of  twins.  During 
the  famine  he  docs  not  go  to  Egypt,  but,  according  to 
Jehovah's  instruction,  remains  in  Canaan,  and  here, 
in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  is  most  abundantly 
blessed.  He  receives  in  silence  the  censure  of 
Abimelech  for  his  deceptive  statement  respecting 
Rebekah.  He  is  exiled,  and  departs  from  Ge»ar. 
He  yields  one  well  after  another  to  the  shepherds  Oi 
the  Philistines,  ever  receding,  further  and  further; 
and  yet  the  king  of  the  Philistines  applies  to  him 
for  an  alliance,  as  to  a  mighty  prince.  Finally  Isaao 
knows  how  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  strong  decep- 
tion prepared  for  him  by  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  and 
even  this  pliancy  of  temper  is  blessed  to  him,  in  thaf 
be  is  thereby  kept  in  the  right  theocratic  diif  ctioD 
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His  passive  conduct,  too,  at  the  marriage  of  his  sons  > 
renders  the  difference  betwoeu  the  true  Esau  and  the 
theocratic  Jacob  more  distinct  His  composure  and 
endurance  seem  iutirmities ;  these,  however,  with  all 
rveaknesa  of  temperament,  are  evidently  supported 
by  a  i>ower  of  the  spirit  and  of  faith.  The  moral 
power  in  it  is  the  self-restraint  whereby,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  wishes,  lie  gives  up  his  hasty  purpose 
to  bless  Esau.  Isaac  learned  experimentally  upon 
Moriah,  that  quietness,  tranquiUity,  and  confidence  in 
the  Lord  have  a  glorious  issue.  This  experience  is 
•tamped  upon  his  whole  careei.  If  we  judge  him 
from  the  declarations  concerning  Rebekah  at  Gerar, 
he  appeirs  to  be  the  timid  imitator  of  his  father ; 
though  the  a.ssuming  of  his  father's  maxim  in  this 
respect  my  be  explained  from  his  modest,  suscep- 
tible nature.  But  that  he  does  not  imitate  his  father 
slavishly,  is  seen  especially  from  the  fact  of  his  quiet 
Buffering  without  any  resistance.  This  is  made  evi- 
dent, too,  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not,  like  Abraham, 
go  to  Egypt  during  the  famine.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  take  a  concubine,  as  Abraham  did ;  nor  Uke  him 
does  lie  look  to  divine  revelation  for  the  decision  re- 
specting the  lawful  heir,  but  holds  himself  sure  of  it 
by  reason  of  the  transmitted  right  of  the  first-born. 
New  and  original  traits  appear  in  his  transition  to 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  his  zealous  digging  of  wells. 
The  naming  of  the  wells,  taken  away  from  him,  has 
something  of  humor,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  tranquil 
minds.  His  pleasant  disposition  reveals  itself  not 
only  in  his  preference  of  venison,  but  by  his  peculiar 
manner  of  preparing,  for  Abimelech  of  Gerar,  and 
his  friends,  a  feast,  even  after  the  gentle  reproof,  and 
before  he  made  a  covenant  with  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  his  vocation,  however,  iis  patriarch,  he 
shows  himself  a  man  of  spirit  by  building  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  and  calling  upon  his  name  (ver.  25). 
And  while  there  are  but  two  visions  mentioned  defi- 
nitely during  his  life  (vor.  3,  ver.  24),  still  there  fol- 
lows a  higher  spiritual  life,  and,  at  tlte  same  time, 
a  further  devdoptnent  of  the  Abrahamic  promise 
through  the  disposition  he  manifests  in  the  blessing 
of  his  sons.  Our  section  may  be  divided  as  follows : 
1.  Isaac's  sojourn  in  the  coimtry  during  the  famine 
in  consequence  of  an  injunction  of  Jehovah.  Re- 
newed promise  (vers.  1-6) ;  2.  Isaac's  assertion  that 
Rebekah  w;is  his  sister  (vers.  7-11) ;  3.  Isaac's  pros- 
perity ;  his  exile  from  the  city  of  Gerar,  and  his  set- 
tlement in  the  valley  of  Gerar  (vers.  12-17);  4. 
Isaac's  patience  in  what  he  endured  from  the  Philis- 
tines, and  its  blessing  (vers.  18-22).  Knobel  regaids 
the  present  chapter  as  a  Jehovistic  supplement, 
mingled  with  Elohistic  elements.  [In  rejiard  to  the 
numerous  points  of  resemblance  between  Isaac  and 
Abraham,  Kurtz  has  shown  {Gexch.,  p.  226)  that 
these  resemblances  are  not  slavish  imitations,  but 
are  iimrked  by  distinct  peculi.irities,  and  moreover, 
that  these  similar  experiences  are  not  accidental,  but 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  result  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, they  flow  from  the  same  purpose  and  disci- 
pline with  the  father  and  the  son,  and  on  the  other 
uand,  9ji  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  human  choices, 
they  arise  from  an  actual  resemblance  in  their  condi- 
tion and  hopes.  Thus  all  believers  in  their  expe- 
riences are  alike  and  yet  unlike.— A.  G.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CWTICAIi. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  Isaac's   abode  in  the  country. — A 
Camine. — It  is  distinguished  from  the  famine  in  the 


history  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  following  the  exampU 
of  his  father,  was  on  the  point  of  Roing  to  EgyjH, 
but  is  arrested  by  divine  mterposition.  "  Isaac'* 
history  commences  with  the  same  trial  as  the  histof  J 
of  Abraham  "  (Dehtzsch).  This  frequent  calaicit) 
of  antiquity  occurs  once  more  in  the  history  of  Ja 
cob. — Isaac  went  unto  Abimelech. — Not  the  om 
mentioned  ch.  xx.  21  (Kimchi,  Schum,  etc.,  Del.X 
but  his  successor  (Knobel).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Phichol  (ch.  xxi.  22).  There  is  here,  very  proba- 
bly, a  different  Abimelech,  "and  with  him  anotha 
PhichoL  The  former  is  expressly  called  king.  Upon 
this  name  Abimelech,  as  a  standing  title  of  the  kinga, 
compare  the  title  to  the  xxxivth  Ps.  with  1  Sam.  xxi 
11. — Gerar. — "  The  ruins  of  which,  under  the  name 
of  Kirbet-el-Gerar,  have  been  again  discovered  by 
Rowiand,  three  leagues  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
from  Gaza."  Del.  Isaac  mtends  to  go  to  Egypt, 
but  according  to  God's  instruction,  he  is  to  remain 
in  Palestine  as  a  stranger. — Go  not  down. — It  is 
characteristic  that  Abraham  received  the  first  divine 
instruction  to  depart,  Isaac  to  remain.  God  leads 
every  one  according  to  his  peculiar  necessities.  Even 
in  Canaan  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  him. — ^AU 
these  countries. — Extending  the  promise  beyond 
Canaan  [or  rather  all  the  lands  of  the  different  Ca- 
naanitish  tribes.— A.  G.] — I  will  be  with  thee. — 
A  promise  of  help,  blessing,  and  protection,  especial- 
ly needed  by  Isaac. — I  Will  perform  the  oath.—* 
As  for  God,  the  divine  oath  was  absolutely  firm, 
though,  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  it  might  have  been 
obscured.  But  since  Abraham,  on  his  part,  remained 
true  to  the  covenant,  it  is  renewed  to  the  son  by 
virtue  of  an  oath,  whilst  in  regard  to  the  contents  of 
the  promise,  it  is  even  enlarged.  The  one  land  of 
Canaan  is  changed  into  many  countries,  the  seed 
multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  sea-shore,  becomes  stars  only ;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  nations  (ch.  xxii.  18)  becomes  in 
his  seed  a  voluntary  blessing  of  the  nations  among 
tiiemselves. — Because  that  Abraham. — Literally, 
for  that.  Abraham's  obedience  is  brought  out  conspic- 
uously through  the  use  of  the  richest  deuteronomic 
terms.  To  the  commendation  of  obedience  in  general, 
follows  in  strict  derivation:  1.  the  charge;  2.  the 
commandments ;  3.  the  institutions  ;  4.  the  germ  of 
the  Thorah  in  the  plural,  r'^^ni.  [He  kept  the 
e'large  of  God,  the  special  commission  he  had  given 
him ;  his  commandments,  his  express  or  occasional 
orders;  his  statutes,  his  stated  prescriptions  graven 
on  stone ;  his  laic,  the  great  doctrine  of  moral  obli- 
gations. McRPHY,  p.  874.  His  obedience  was  not 
perfect,  as  we  know,  but  it  was  unreserved,  and 
as  it  flows  from  a  living  faith,  is  thus  honored  of 
God. — A.  G.]  The  motive  of  the  promise  empha- 
sizes the  humility  and  low  position  of  Isaac.  Ha 
must  also,  however,  render  the  obedience  of  faith, 
if  Jehovah's  blessing  is  to  rest  upon  him,  and,  in- 
deed, first  of  all,  by  remaining  in  the  country. 
Abraham  had  to  go  to  Egypt,  Jacob  must  go  to 
Egypt  to  die  there,  Isaac,  the  second  patriarch,  ia 
not  to  go  to  Egypt  at  alL  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
semblance to  the  promise,  ch.  ixii.,  the  new  here  if 
unmistakable. 

2.  Vers.  7-11.  Isaac'i  assertion  reifpecting  R^ 
bekah.  In  the  declaration  of  Isaac  the  event  heie 
resembles  Abraham's  exper'ence,  both  in  Egypt  and 
at  Gerar,  but  as  to  all  else,  it  differs  entirely.  With 
regard  to  the  declaration  itself,  it  is  true  that  R* 
bekah  was  also  related  xo  Isaac,  but  more  distantlj 
j  than  Sarah  to  Abraham.    It  is  evident  from  the  uar 
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nUve  itself  that  Isaac  is  not  so  seriously  threatened 
as  Abraham,  although  the  inquiries  of  the  people  at 
Gerar  might  have  alarmed  him.  It  is  not  by  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  a  heathen  prince,  who 
perhaps  might  have  abducted  the  wife,  but  through 
the  intercourse  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah  that  the  tiue 
relation  became  known.  That  the  Abimelech  men- 
tioned in  this  narrative  is  the  same  person  wiio, 
eighty  years  before,  received  Sarah  into  his  harem, 
appears  plausible  to  Kurtz  and  Delitzsch,  sinca  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  a  man  gray  with 
age  he  did  not  send  for  Rebekah  and  take  her  into 
his  harem.  We  reject  these  as  superficial  grounds. 
The  main  point  is,  that  Isaac  appears  in  this  narra- 
tive aF  a  very  cautious  man,  while  the  severe  edict 
of  Abimelech  seems  to  suppose  a  solemn  remem- 
brance in  the  king's  house  of  the  former  experience 
with  Abraham.  The  oath  that  follows  seems  also  to 
show  that  the  new  Abimelech  avails  himself  of  the 
policy  of  his  father,  as  well  as  Isaac.  The  windows 
in  old  times  were  latticed  openings  for  the  light  to 
enter,  as  found  in  the  East  at  the  present  day, 

3.  Vers.  12-17,  Isaac's  prosperity  and  exile. — 
Then  Isaac  sowed. — Besides  planting  trees,  Abra- 
ham was  yet  a  mere  nomad.  Isaac  begins  to  pursue 
agriculture  along  with  his  nomadic  life ;  and  Jacob 
seems  to  have  continued  it  in  a  larger  measuie  (ch. 
xxxvii.  7),  "Many  nomads  of  Arabia  connect  agricul- 
ture with  a  nomadic  life  (see  Burkhardt  :  Syrien, 
p.  430,  etc.)."  Knobel.  This  account  agrees  well 
with  the  locality  at  Gerar,  The  soil  of  Gaza  is  very 
rich,  and  in  Nuttar  Abu  Sumar,  a  tract  northwest 
of  Elysa,  the  Arabs  possess  now  storehouses  for 
their  grain  (see  Robinson,  i.  p,  291,  292).  Even  at 
the  present  time,  in  those  countries  (e.  g.,  Hauran), 
the  soil  yields  a  very  rich  produce  (Burkhardt  : 
"Syria,"  p.  463).  KnobeL  [The  hundred-fold  is 
a  large  and  very  rare  product,  and  yet  Babylonia  is 
said  to  have  yielded  two  hundred  and  even  three 
hundred  fold.  Hkrod,,  i.  p,  193;  Murphy,  p,  375. 
— A,  G,]  "  The  exigency  of  the  famine  induced 
Isaac  to  undertake  agriculture,  and  in  the  very  first 
year  his  crops  yielded  a  hundred-fold  (D'^'iSlO).  The 
agriculture  of  Isaac  indicates  already  a  more  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Palestine ;  but  agriculture  and  the 
occupation  of  the  nomadic  life  were  first  engaged  in 
equally  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  not 
until  their  return  from  Egypt  that  agriculture  became 
the  predominant  employment,"  Delitzsch. — And 
the  Philistines  envied  him. — Hostilities  began 
in  their  filling  with  earth  the  wells  that  Abraham 
dug  at  Gerar,  and  which  therefore  belonged  to  Isaac. 
This  very  act  is  already  an  indirect  expulsion,  for 
without  wells  it  is  not  possible  that  Isaac  should  live 
a  nomadic  life  at  Gerar.  [The  digging  of  wells  was 
r^arded  &a  a  sort  of  occupancy  of  the  land,  and 
as  conferring  a  kind  of  title  to  it ;  and  hence  per- 
haps the  envy  of  the  Philistinea — A.  G.]  "  This 
conduct  was  customary  during  wars  (2  Kings  iii.  26  ; 
Is.  XV.  6).  and  the  Arabs  fill  with  earth  the  wells 
along  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive the  toll  asked  by  them  (Troilo  :  Orientalische 
Jteiaebeschreib.,  p,  682;  Nikbchr:  'Arab.'  p.  362)." 
Knobel. — Go  from  us. — Abimelech  openly  vents 
his  displeasure  against  Isaac.  He  banishes  him  from 
his  city,  Gerar,  and  fi  om  his  country  in  the  narrower 
senese. — In  the  valley  of  Gerar. — The  undulating 
country  Gurf-el-Ger&r,  through  which  flows  a  wady 
(RiTTKK :  Erdk.  xiv.  p.  804).  Constantine  erected  a 
monument  in  this  valley  (Sozom.  6,  32). 

4.  Vers.  18-22.  Isaac's  patient  behavior  under 


the  violation  of  his  rights  by  tJie  Philistina.  Thk 
wells.— Digged  again  the  weUs, — Behind  liis  back 
too,  the  Philistines  filled  the  wells  which  AbrahaU 
dug.  Knobel  infers  from  verse  29  that  the  hostil* 
conduct  of  the  Philistines  was  not  mentioned  in  tht 
more  ancient  record  !  The  discoveries  of  the  welU 
(vers.  19,  21),  too,  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  digging  again,  ver.  18  ! — The  quarrels  about  th« 
wells  seem  to  be  connected  with  views  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  Isaac's  place  of  exile.  He  ia 
driven  further  and  further  by  them,  "  Quarrels 
about  watering-places  and  pastures  are  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (see  xiiL  7 ;  Exod.  ii,  17 ; 
Burkhardt:  'Syria,'  p,  628,  and  '  Bedouin.«,'  p.  118). 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  also,  severe  contesis  arose 
about  watering-places  (Hamasa,  i.  p.  122  f.  287). 
In  many  regions  the  scarcity  of  water  is  such  that 
the  Bedouins  rather  offer  milk  than  water  as  a  bev- 
erage (Seetzkn,  iii,  p.  21)."  KnobeL  Isaac  yields 
without  any  resistance  ;  still  he  ereets  a  monument 
to  the  injustice  he  sufllered.  The  name  of  the  second 
well,  n;::sa,  from  the  verb  "ZJiU,  brings  to  view  an 
enmity  malignant  and  satanic. — A  weU  of  springing 
fvater. — Running  water  (Lev.  xiv,  5,  etc.). — Reho- 
both (ample  room). — The  third  well  was  probably  situ- 
ated beyond  the  boundaries  of  Gerar ;  for  it  is  previous- 
ly said  that  he  had  removed  from  thence,  i.  e.,  from  the 
valley  of  Gerar.  The  name  Rehoboth  indicates  that 
now  by  the  guidance  of  Jehovah  he  had  come  to  i; 
wide,  open  region,  Ruhaibeh,  a  wady,  southwest 
from  Eliisa.  and  discovered  by  Robinson  (L  291  If.), 
together  with  the  extended  ruins  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
remind  us  of  this  third  well  (Strauss:  'Sinai  and 
Golgotha,'  p,  149)."  Delitzsch.  Robinson  also  dis- 
covered further  north,  in  a  wady,  Shutein,  perhaps 
the  Sitnah  of  Isaac.  Ruhaibeh  is  situated  about 
three  hours  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Elusa  and 
about  eight  and  a  half  from  Beer-sheba,  where  the 
main  roads  leading  to  Gaza  and  Hebron  separate 
from  each  other. 


DOCTEINAIi  AND  ETHICAL. 

1,  Delitzsch:  "This  chapter (xxvL)  is  composed 
of  these  seven  short,  special,  and  peculiarly  colored 
narratives,  which  the  Jehovist  arranged.  One  pur- 
pose runs  through  all :  to  show,  by  a  special  narra- 
tion of  examples  running  through  the  first  forty 
years  of  Isaac's  independent  history,  how  even  the 
patriarch  himself,  though  less  distinguished  in  deeds 
and  sufferings,  yet  under  Jehovah's  blessing  and  pro- 
tection comes  forth  out  of  all  iiis  fearful  embarrass- 
ments and  ascends  to  still  greater  riches  and  honor." 
His  life,  however,  is  not  'the  echo  of  the  life  of 
Abraham;"  but  Isaac's  meekness  and  gentleness 
indicate  rather  a  decisive  progress,  which,  like  his 
pure  monogamy,  was  a  type  of  New  Testament  rela- 
tions, 

2,  The  events  related  in  the  present  section 
belong  undoubtedly  to  a  time  when  Esau  had  not 
reached  the  development  of  all  his  powere.  for  other- 
wise this  stately  and  powerful  hunter  would  .scarcely 
have  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  Infringements  of 
his  rights  by  the  Philistines, 

3,  The  two  visions  which  mark  the  life  of  Isaac 
are  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  character  and  hii 
point  of  view.     In  the  first,  Jehovah  addresses  him 
Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  in   the  second :  Fear  not 
The  promises,  however,  wJiich  he  receives,  are  fuj 
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ther  developments  of  the  Abrahamic  promise.  For 
Isaac,  moreover,  Jehorah'a  promises  become  a  divine 
oath,  i.  e.,  to  the  firmest  confidence  of  faith  in  bis 
break. 

4.  The  three  famines  oocurring  in  the  history  of 
the  three  patriarchs  constitute  the  fixed  manifesta- 
tions of  one  of  the  ^reat  national  calamities  of  an- 
tiquity, from  which  the  pious  have  to  suffer  together 
with  the  uugodly;  but  in  which  the  pious  always 
experience  the  special  care  of  the  Lord,  assuring 
them  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  Uiem 
that  love  God. 

5.  Isaac's  imitation  of  his  father  in  passing  his 
wife  for  his  sister,  incurs  the  more  severe  censure  of 
history  than  the  same  actions  of  Abraham,  and  it 
has  this  time  for  its  result  the  gradual  expulsion  from 
Gerar.  This  ignominy,  too,  must  have  the  more  in- 
dined  him  to  jrield  patiently  to  the  infringements 
of  his  rights  by  the  Philistines ;  and  thus  he  is  again 
blessed  with  the  freedom  of  a  new  region,  so  that 
the  word  is  fulfilled  in  him :  Blessed  are  the  meek ; 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  eaith. 

6.  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  sons  of  their  respective 
fathers,  and  yet  having  each  a  peculiar  character 
according  to  their  individual  and  finer  traits. 

7.  Isaac,  and  the  signs  that  appear  of  a  willingness 
to  struggle  bravely  for  the  faith,  though  still  subject 
to  his  natural  infirmities  and  obscured  by  them. 

8.  Isaac's  energy  in  his  agricultural  undertak- 
ings and  in  the  diligent  digging  of  wells. 

9.  The  filling  of  the  wells  with  earth,  as  taken  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  indicates  an  old  hatred  of  the  Phil- 
istines towards  the  children  of  God. 

10.  Afid  thou  shouldsi  have  brought  ffuiltinets 
upon  tM.  The  idea  of  guilt  is  the  extension  of  cul- 
pability over  the  future  of  the  sinner ;  and  frequently 
(as  e.  g.  in  public  offences)  more  or  less  even  to  those 
arouud  us.  Participation  of  sin  is  participation  in  its 
corrupting  and  ruinous  results. 


HOMTLETICAIi   A>T)   PRACTICAIi. 

To  the  whole  chapter.  How  the  promises  of 
Abraham  descend  upon  Isaac:  1.  As  the  same 
promises  ;  2.  as  newly  shaped  in  their  development 
and  confirmation. — Incidents  of  a  life  of  faithfnl 
Buffering  and  rich  with  blessings,  as  pi-esented  in  the 
history  of  Isaac  :  Isaac  during  the  famine  ;  in  dan- 
ger at  Gerar  ;  as  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Philistines ;  during  the  exile  ;  in  the  strife  about  the 
wells ;  in  the  visit  of  Abimelech ;  in  the  marriage 
of  Esau. — How  Isaac  gradually  comes  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulty :  1.  From  Gerar  to  the  valley  of  Gerar ;  2. 
from  the  valley  of  Gerar  to  Rehoboth  ;  3.  from  Re- 
hoboth  to  Beer-sheba. — Isaac  as  a  digger  of  wells,  a 
type  also  of  spiritual  conduct :  1.  In  digging  again 
the  wells  of  the  father  that  are  filled  with  earth ;  2. 
m  digging  new  wells. — Isaac  and  Abimelech,  or  the 
sons  in  relation  to  their  fathers :  1,  Resemblance; 
2.  difiFerence. — The  blessing  of  Isaac  in  his  crops  (at 
tLe  harvest-festival). — Malignant  joy,  a  joy  most  de- 
•tructive  to  the  malignant  man  himself  [Words- 
irorth,  who  finds  types  everywhere,  says :  "  Here 
ilso  we  have  a  type  of  what  Christ,  the  pure  Isaac,  is 
ioizg  in  the  church.     The  wells  of  ancient  truth  had 


been  choked  op  by  error,  but  Christ  reopened  then 
and  restored  them  to  their  primitive  state  and  calle<! 
them  by  their  old  names,"  etc.,  p.  115. — A.  G.] 

Stakkz:  (What  Moses  carrates  in  this  chaptei 
appears  to  ha"e  happened  before  Esau  and  Jacob 
were  bom  (set  vcr.  7)  [More  probably  when  thej 
were  about  fifteen  years  old,  afrer  Abraham's  death, 
— A.  G.l  Regarding  the  Philistines  and  Philistia, 
see  Dictionaries.)  The  reason  why  God  did  not  per* 
mit  Isaac  to  go  to  Egypt  is  not  given,  yet  it  may 
have  been  that  Isaac  might  experience  the  wonderful 
providence  and  paternal  care  of  God  toward  him. 
Some  (Calvin)  assign  the  reason,  that  Isaac,  because 
not  as  far  advanced  in  faith  as  his  father  Abraham^ 
might  have  been  easily  led  astray  by  the  idolatrous 
Egyptians  (the  result  shows,  however,  that  it  was 
imnecfssary  this  time). — /  xcill  give  all  thae  conn- 
tries.  Thy  descendants  through  Esau  shall  receive 
a  great  part  of  the  southern  countries,  lying  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt. — Ver.  5.  It  does  not  follow  from 
these  four  terms,  which  were  frequently  used  after 
the  law  was  given  upon  Mt.  Sinai,  that  Abraham  al- 
ready possessed  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  Jews  as- 
sert. Had  this  been  the  case,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  transmitted  it  to  his  children.  Moses,  how- 
ever, chooses  these  expressions,  which  were  in  use 
in  his  time,  in  order  to  point  out  clearly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  how  Abraham  had  submitted  himself 
entirely  to  the  divine  will  and  command,  and  ear^ 
nesily  abstained  from  everything  to  the  contrary  in 
his  waJk  before  God.  To  these  four  terms  there  are 
sometimes  added  two  more,  viz.,  rules  and  testimo- 
nies.— OsiANDER :  There  are  no  calamities  in  the 
world  from  which  even  the  pious  do  not  sometimes 
suffer.  The  best  of  it,  however,  is  that  God  is  their 
protection  and  comfort  (Ps.  xcL  1). — We  are  to  re- 
member the  divine  promises,  though  ancient  and 
general,  and  apply  them  to  ourselves. — Cramer  :  We 
are  to  abide  by  God's  command,  for  his  word  is  a 
light  unto  our  path  (Ps.  cxix.  105). — Thus  God 
sometimes  permits  his  people  to  stumble,  that  hia 
care  over  them  may  become  known. — To  ver.  10. 
From  this  we  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gerar,  not- 
withstanding their  idolatry,  were  still  so  conscien- 
tious that  they  considered  adultery  a  crime  so  great 
as  to  involve  the  whole  land  in  its  pimishment, — 
Cramer  :  Comely  persons  should  be  much  more 
watchful  of  themselves  than  others. — The  woods 
have  ears  and  the  fields  eyes,  therefore  let  no  one 
do  anything  thinking  that  no  one  sees  and  hears  him. 
— Strangers  are  to  be  protected.  (Since  Isaac  pos- 
sessed no  property,  perhaps  he  cultivated  with  the 
king's  permission  an  imfruitful  tract  of  land,  or  hired 
a  piece  of  ground.) — It  is  the  worst  kind  of  jealousy 
if  we  repine  at  another's  prosperity  without  any 
prosfiect  of  our  own  advantage. 

Bibl.  Tub. :  God  blesses  his  people  extraordinari- 
ly in  famine. — Crameb  :  Success  creates  jealousy ; 
but  let  tos  not  be  surprised  at  this ;  it  is  the  course 
of  the  world. — Ver.  17.  To  suffer  wrong,  and  therein 
to  exercise  patience,  is  always  better  than  to  revenge 
oneself  and  do  wrong. — Christian,  tne  Holy  Scrip, 
tures  are  also  a  well  of  Hving  water;  dig  for 
this  incessantlv.  —  Bibl.  Tub.:  The  jealousy  and 
artifice  of  enemica  cannot  prevent  or  restmin  tbi 
blessing  which  the  Lord  designs  fc  r  the  { ioiu. 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF   MOSES. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

laoiMe  in  Beer-theha.     Treaty  of  Peace  with  AbimeUeh. 


Chapter  XXVI.  23-33. 

23,  24  And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  Beer-sheba.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  th« 
Bame  [first]  night,  and  said,  I '  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father ;  fear  not,  for  I  an 
with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my  servant  Abraham's  sake 

25  And  he  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called  upon  [witnessed  to]  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
pitched  his  tent '  there  :  and  there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well. 

26  Then  [and]  Abimelech  went  to  him  from  Gerar,  and  Ahuzzath  [possession,  occupant] 
one  of  his  friends,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  [see  ch.  xxi.  22,  commander]  of  his  army 

27  And  Isaac  said  unto  them,  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me  [have  treated  me 

28  with  hatred],  and  have  sent  me  away  from  you?  And  they  said,  We  saw  certainly  '  that 
the  Lord  was  with  thee  :  and  we  said.  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us  [on  both  rides], 

29  even  betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee ;  That  *  thou  wilt  do 
us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but 
good,  and  have  sent  thee  away  in  peace :   thou  art  [thus  art  thou]  now  the  blessed  of  the 

30,  3 1  Lord.  And  he  mad^  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and  drink.  And  they  rose  up 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another  :  and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they 

32  departed  from  him  in  peace.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's  servants 
came  and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him.  We 

83  have  found  water.  And  he  called  it  Shebah  [seven ;  here  in  its  significatioa :  oath]  :  therefore 
the  name  of  the  city  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

[»  Ver.  24.— •'Six .    The  pronoun  is  emphatic— I  the  God,  eta— A.  3.1 

[•  Ver.  25.— 0"''^ .    Not  the  usual  word  for  the  pitching  a  tent,  see  ver.  17.    The  term  may  be  ohoaen  with  r«&renct 
k>  the  permanence  of  his  abode,  or  the  increase  of  his  family  and  retinu& — A.  Q.] 
[*  Ver.  28. — Lit.,  Si-eing  we  have  seen. — A.  G.] 
I*  Ver.  29.— Lit.,  If  thou  shalt.    The  usual  Hebrew  form  of  an  imprecation  or  oath.— A.  O.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

To  Beer>sheba. — The  former  residence  of  Abra- 
ham (ch.  xxi.  33),  and  Isaac's  fo'-mer  station  for  his 
flocks. — The  appeara?ice  of  Jehovah. — A  night  vis- 
ion ;  a  form  which  now  enters  more  definitely  into 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs. — The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, thy  £ather. — In  this  way  Jehovah  reminds 
him  of  the  consistency  of  his  covenant  faithfulness, 
but  especially  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham. — 
Fear  not. — This  encouraging  exliortation  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  disposition  of  Isaac.  Abraham  needed 
such  an  encouragement,  after  having  exposed  himself 
to  the  revenge  of  the  Eastern  kings  on  account  of 
hid  victory  over  them.  Isaac  needs  it  because  of  his 
modest,  timid  disposition,  and  on  account  of  the  en- 
mity of  the  PhiUstines,  by  whom  he  waa  driven  from 
place  to  place.  Perhaps  his  heart  foreboded  that 
Abimelech  would  yet  follow  him.  He  consecrates 
bis  prolonged  sojourn  at  Beer-sheba  by  the  erection 
of  an  altar,  the  establishment  of  a  regulated  worship, 
»nd  by  a  fixed  settlement. — Then  Abimelech 
went  to  him. — By  comparing  this  covenant  act 
with  that  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  of  Gerar, 
the  diflerence  appears  more  strikingly.  Abimelech, 
in  the  present  chapter,  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
the  chief  captain  of  his  army,  but  also  by  hisfnend, 
i.  e.,  Ahuzzith,  his  private  counsellor.  Isaac  anl- 
niadrcrtji  on  bis  hatred,  but  not  like  Abraham,  on 


the  wells  that  had  been  taken  away  from  him  (see 
ch.  xxi.  25).  Even  in  the  boasting  assertion  ol 
Abimelech  respecting  his  conduct  toward  Isaac— 
which  the  facts  will  not  sustain — we  recognize,  ap- 
parently, another  Abimelech,  less  noble  than  the 
former.  This  appears  also  in  his  demand  of  the  im- 
precatory oath  (nbx).  Ic  is  also  peculiar  to  Isaac 
that  he  permits  a  banquet,  a  feast  of  peace  as  it 
were,  to  precede  the  making  of  the  covenant.  The 
same  day,  after  the  departure  of  Abimelech,  the  ser- 
vants,  who  had  commenced  some  time  before  to  dig 
a  new  well,  found  water.  Their  me&sage  seems  to 
be  a  new  reward  of  blessing,  immediately  followuig 
the  peaceable  conduct  of  Isaac.  Isaac  names  this 
well  as  Abraham  had  done  the  one  before  (ch.  xxi. 
31);  thus  the  name  Beer-sheba  is  given  to  it  also. 
[It  is  not  said  that  tliis  name  was  here  given  for  the 
first  time ;  but  as  the  covenant  concluded  was  the 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham with  the  previous  Abimelech,  so  the  name  is  th« 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  that  given  by  Abraham. 
The  same  name  is  appropriate  to  both  occasions.— 
A.  G.]  The  existence  of  both  these  wells  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  credibility  of  this  fact.  Keil.  Knobel, 
of  course,  regards  this  as  an  entirely  different  tradi- 
tion. But  Delltzsch  remarks :  To  all  appearance 
Isaac,  in  the  naming  of  this  well,  followed  ihe  exam- 
ple of  his  father  in  naming  the  well  situated  near  it 
since  in  other  cases  be  renewed  the  old  names  of  thf 


CHAP.  XXVL   23-88. 
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weDe. — BcssKN :  To  swear,  to  the  Hebrew,  signifies, 
•*  to  take  seTeofoId,"  or.  "  to  bind  oneself  to  seven 
holy  things,  referring  to  the  Aramaic  idea  of  God  as 
Lord  of  Seven;  i.  e.,  of  tlie  seven  planets  (Sun, 
Moon,  Venus,  Mercurj,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn)." 
The  remembrance  of  the  seven  sacrifices  or  pledges 
of  the  covenant,  is  far  more  pi-obable,  unless  the  ex- 
pression is  to  be  regarded  as  signifying  a  seven-fold 
degree  of  ordinary  certainty. 


OOCTBIKAIi  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Isaac's  holy  deration  of  sool  at  his  return 
from  the  country  of  the  Philistines  to  his  old  home, 
Beer-sheba,  crowned  by  a  promise  and  a  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  God. 

2.  The  divine  promise  renewed ;  see  above. 

8.  Isaac  at  Beer-sheba.  He  builds  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  before  a  tent  for  himself.  In  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  this  testimony  to  him, 
as  he  calls  upon  his  name,  and  in  his  preaching,  he 
is  a  worthy  heir  of  his  father. 

4.  Human  covenants  are  well  established,  if  a 
divine  covenant  precedes  and  constitutes  their  basis. 

6.  Isaac  in  his  yielding,  his  patient  endurance 
and  concessions,  a  terror  to  the  king. 

6.  Isaac's  feast  of  peace  with  Abimelech,  a  sign 
of  his  great  inoffensiveness. 

7.  The  solemnity  of  the  well,  and  on  the  same 
day  with  the  feast  of  peace,  or,  the  blessing  of  noble 
conduct. 

8.  Abraham  prefers  to  dwell  in  the  plains  (Moreh, 
Mamre),  an<i  he  planted  trees.  Isaac  prefers  to  re- 
Bide  at  wells,  and  he  is  fond  of  digging  wells. 


HOMTLETICAIj  A>T)  PRACnCAIi. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs.  The 
rich  contents  of  the  term  :  God  of  Abraham.  It  de- 
clares :  1.  That  the  eternal  God  has  made  a  covenant 
with  us  imperishable  beings  (Luke  xi.  37,  38);  2. 
the  continuity,  the  unity,  the  unchangeableness,  of 
the  revelation  of  Jehovah  through  all  times  and  de- 
velopments ;  3.  the  transmission  of  the  hereditary 
blessing  from  the  believing  father  to  tlie  believing 
children. — How  the  expression,  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  fear  no<  (ch.  iv.  1 ;  xivL  24  ;  xxviii.  16), 
goes  through  the  whole  scriptures  until  it  reaches  its 
full  development  in  the  angelic  message  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  (Luke  iL  10),  and  at  the  morning  of  his 
resurrection. 

Starke  :  Cravxs  :  God  always  support'  his 
chnroh,  and  builds  it  everywhere  (Isa.  U.  6).  What- 
ever a  Christian  undertakes,  he  ought  to  undertake 
In  tb«  name  of  the  Lord  (CoL  iiL  17).    When  a 


man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  ene 
mies  to  be  at  peace  with  him  (Prov.  xvi  7 ;  Gen.  xxxiii 
4). — Lawful  alliances  and  oaths  are  permitted  (Deut 
vi.  1 3). — Gerlach  :  At  this  place,  remarkable,  al« 
ready,  during  the  life  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  renewi 
the  assurance  of  his  grace,  aS  afterwards  to  Jacofc 
(ch.  ilvi.  1) ;  whilst,  in  the  consecration  of  inili%  idu*' 
places,  he  connected  himself  with  the  child-like  faith 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  satisfied  the  want  to  which  tt 
gave  rise. 

Schroder  :  The  least  thing  we  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  God,  he  repays,  by  giving  us  himself  {Bcrl 
Bib.).  Whenever  Jehovah  calls  himself  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  shows,  thereby,  in 
each  day's  revelation  of  himself  to  Israel,  the  ground 
and  occasion  of  the  same  in  the  revelation  that 
is  past — thus  connecting  the  new  with  the  old, 
while  presenting  the  grace  shown  to  the  poster- 
ity, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  which  ht 
had  covenanted  to  their  fathers'  fathers.  True  ro 
li^Ion  is  essentially  historical ;  history  (not  fanciful 
myths)  is  its  foundation  and  limits.  God  is  our  God, 
because  he  has  made  himself  our  God  by  repeatec 
acU  in  history.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  evervthing 
develops  and  progresses  ;  there  is  no  past  without 
a  future,  nor  a  future  without  a  past. — Abraham  re- 
ceived the  promise  respecting  the  Messiah  in  the 
name  of  all  the  faithful ;  if,  now,  Isaac  and  every 
believer  be  blessed  for  the  sake  of  Abraham,  he  la 
blessed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  promise  that  waa 
given  to  Abraham,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  (Rocs). — Isaac  is  mindful  of  his  sacerdotal 
office,  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  his  abode  (Berl.  Blh.\. 
— The  Abimelech  mentioned  here  is  more  cunning 
than  liis  father,  for  he  pretends  to  know  nothing 
about  the  taking  away  of  Isaac's  wells  by  his  ser- 
vants (Luther).— Such  is  the  course  of  the  world. 
Now  insolent,  then  mean.  He  who  wishes  to  live  in 
peace  with  it  (which  is  true  of  all  beUevers)  must  be 
able  to  bear  and  suffer  (Roos).^ — The  Abimelech  of 
ch.  xxi.  uses  Elohim,  a  word  proper  to  him  ;  the  one 
in  the  present  chapter,  not  caring  much  about  the 
affair,  says  Jehovah,  because  he  constantly  heard 
Isaac  make  use  of  this  divine  name.  He  accommo- 
dates himself  to  the  feast  of  Isaac,  as  Laban  in  ch. 
sxiv.  (Rom.  xii.  20;  Jos.  ii.  14;  2  Sara.  iii.  2"1 ; 
Isa.  XXV.  6 ;  Luke  xiv.  17.) — The  divine  blessing  of 
this  conciliatory  and  humble  love,  did  not  exhaust 
itself  in  temporal  things.  Isaac  contended  and  suf- 
fered for  the  sake  of  wells  ;  as  to  the  wells  which  he 
digged  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Beer-sheba.  it  hap. 
pened  on  the  very  day  he  made  the  covenant  and 
swore,  etc. — The  relation,  of  which  the  name  Beer- 
sheba  was  the  memorial,  had  ceased  to  exist.  But 
by  the  repetition  of  the  fact,  the  name  r^finicd  it4 
significance  and  power,  and  was  the  samo  n>  d  nov 
0Tea  for  the  first  time  (HeiigstenbergV 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

Isaac's  sorrow  over  Usau's  marriage  vMh  the  dattghters  of  Canaan. 


Chapter  XXVI.   34,   85. 

34         And  Esau  was  forty  years  oldwheii  he  took  to  wife  Judith  [ceiebra.ed  ?]  the  daughtei 

of  Beerl '  [heroic  son  t  Fontanus?]  the  Hittite,  and  Basliemath   [lovely,  Oira ,  fragrance,  spicy]  the 

36  daughter  of  Elon  [oak-grove, strength]  the  Hittite:  Which  were  a  grief  of  mind'  [a heart. 
■OTTow]  unto  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 

[>  Ver.  34.— Beeri,  of  a  well.— A.  G.l 

t*  Ver.  35. — The  margin,  lit.,  bitterness  of  spirit.— A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Esau  was  forty  years  old. — Isaac,  therefore, 
according  to  ch.  xxv.  26,  was  about  100  years. — Ac- 
cording to  eh.  xxviii.  9,  he  took  Mahalath  as  his 
third  wife,  together  with  the  two  mentioned  here. 
These  names  are  mostly  different,  as  to  form,  fiom 
those  of  ch.  xxxvi.  2,  etc.  The  points  of  resembliince 
are,  first,  the  number  three  ;  secondly,  the  name  of 
Basliemath  ;  third,  tlie  designation  of  one  of  them  as 
the  daughter  of  Elon,  the  otlicr  as  a  daughter  of 
Ishmael.  In  respect  to  the  dissimilarities  and  their 
solution,  see  Kxobel,  p.  278,  on  ch.  xxxvi. ;  Dk- 
LiTZScn,  5ii5;  Keil,  229. — Which  were  a  grief 
of  mind. — Lit. :  *'  a  bitterness  of  S])irit."  Their 
Canaanitish  descent,  which,  in  itself,  was  morlifying 
to  Esau's  parents,  corresponds  with  the  CauHanitish 
conduct.  It  is  characteristic  of  Esau,  however,  that, 
without  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  parents,  he 
tooli  to  himself  two  wives  at  once,  and  these,  too 
from  the  Canaanites.  Bashemath,  Ahuzzuth,  Malia- 
lath  (cli.  xxviii.  9)  are  Arabic  (brms. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Esau's  ill-assorted  marriage  a  continuance  of 
the  prodigality  in  the  disposal  of  his  birthright. 

2.  The  threefold   offence:    1.  Polygamy  without 
•ny  necessary  inducement ;  2.  women  of  Canaanitish 


oriein  ;  3.  without  the  advice,  and  to  the  displeasunj 
of  his  parents. 

3.  The  heart-sorrow  of  the  parents  over  the  mis- 
alliance of  the  son. — How  it  produced  an  effect  in 
the  mind  of  Rebekah,  different  from  that  produced 
in  the  mind  of  Isaac. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. 

Starkk:  Langk  :  Children  ought  not  to  marry 
without  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  their  parents. — 
Cramer:  Next  to  the  perception  of  God's  wrath, 
there  is  no  greater  grief  on  earth  than  that  caused 
by  children  to  their  parents. — Gerlach  :  Esau  may 
be  regarded  as  a  heathen,  already  and  before  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  line  of  blessing. — ('alwer  JIandb,: 
Took  two  wives.  Opposed  to  the  beautiful  example 
of  his  father. — In  addition  to  the  trials  undergone  up 
to  this  time,  domestic  troubles  are  now  added.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  act  of  disobedience  toward 
God  and  his  parents,  of  which  Esau  became  guilty 
by  his  marriage,  matured  the  resolution  of  Rebekah, 
to  act  as  related  in  ch.  xxvii. — ScHRiioER  :  The  no- 
tice respecting  Esau,  serves,  preeminently,  to  prepare 
for  that  which  follows  (Esau's  action).  A  self-attest- 
ation of  his  lawful  expulsion  from  the  chosen  gen- 
eration, and,  at  the  same  time,  an  actual  warning  to 
Jacob. — Lamentation  and  grief  of  mind  appeared 
when  he  was  old,  and  had  hoped  that  hia  trialja  were 
at  an  end  (Luther). 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

haae's  preference  for  the  natural  firstborn,  and  Emn.  Rebekah  and  Ja^ob  steal  from  him  t\4 
theorratic  blessing.  Esau's  blessing.  Esau's  hostility  to  Jacob.  JRebekah's  preparation  for  t}^ 
flight  of  Jacob,  and  hia  journey  with  reference  to  a  theocratic  marriage.  Isaac^s  directions  for  tJu 
journey  of  Jacob,  tJie  counterpart  to  tlie  dismissal  of  Ishmael.  Esau's  pretended  correction  of  kit 
%tl-assorted  marriages. 


Chaptkrs  xxvii.— xxviii.  1-9. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  h« 
could  not  see,*  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and  said  unto  him,  My  son :  And  he  said 

2  unto  him,  Behold,  he,re  am  I.     And  lie  said,  Behold,  now  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  daj 
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5  of  my  death.      Now  therefore   take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons  [hunting  weapons],  th^ 
4  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  some  venison;  And  make  m« 

savory   meat    [tasty ;  fevorite ;  festiTe  dish.    De  Wette  :  dainty  dUh],  SUch   33   I   love,  and   bring  ^ 

6  to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die.  And  Rebekah  heard 
when  Isaac  spake  to  Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison, 
and  to  bring  it. 

6  And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her  son,  saying.  Behold,  I  heard  thy  father  speak 

7  unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying,  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savory  meat,  that  I  may 

8  eat,  and  bless  thee  before  the  Lord  before  my  death.     Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey 

9  my  voice  [strictly],  according  to  that  which  I  command  thee.  Go  now  to  the  flock 
[small  cattle],  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats ;    and  I  will  make 

10  them  savory  meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  loveth:    And  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy 

1 1  father,  that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless  thee  before  his  death.  And  Jacob  said 
to  Rebekah  his  mother.  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth 

12  man:    My  father  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver; 

13  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing.     And  his  mother  said  unto  him, 

1 4  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son  :  only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them.  And  he 
went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother :  and  his  mother  made  savory  meat 

15  [dainty  dish],  such  as  his  father  loved.  And  Rebekah  took  goodly  [costly]  raiment  of  hei 
eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and   put  them  upon  Jacob  hei 

1 6  younger  son  :  And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon 

17  the  smooth  [part]  of  his  neck;  And  she  gave  the  savory  meat  and  the  bread,  which  she 
had  prepared,  into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

1 8  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and  said,  My  father:  And  he  said.  Here  am  I;  who 

19  art  thou,  my  son.  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  firstborn;  I  have 
done  according  as  thou  badest  me :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that 

20  thy  soul  may  bless  me.  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  found 
it  so  quickly,  my  son  ?     And  he  said.  Because  the  Lord  thy  God   brought  it  to  me. 

21  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  tliat  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 

22  whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau,  or  not.  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  hia 
father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said.  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  arc  the 

23  hands  of  Esau.     And  he    discerned  him   not,  because  r/e  '  nnds  were    hairy,  as  hia 

24  brother  Esau's  hands:  so  he  blessed  him.     And  he  said,  A't  tncu  [thou there]  my  very 

25  son  Esau?  And  he  said,  I  am.  And  he  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of 
my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.     And  he  brought  it  near  to  him,  and 

26  he  did  eat :  and  he  brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank.     And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto 

27  him,  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and 
he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said.  Sec,  the  smell  of  my  son 

28  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed :  Therefore  [thus]  God  give  thee 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  plenty  [the  fulness]  of  com  and 

29  wine  :  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee  :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee  [thy  mother's  sons  shall  bow]  ;  cursed  be  every 
one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his  brother 

31  came  in  from  his  hunting.  And  he  also  had  made  savory  meat,  and  brought  it  unto  hia 
father,  and  said  unto  his  father.  Let  my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his  son's  veni-.on,  that 

32  thy  soul  may  bless  me.     And  [then]  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him.   Who  art  *hon? 

33  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn  Esau.     And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly 

[shuddered  in  great  terror  above  measure],  and   said,    Who  ?    where    is   he    [who  then  was  he]  ?    that 

hath  taken  [hunted]  venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou 

S4  camest,  and  have  blessed  him  ?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.     And  when  Esau  heard 

the  words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,    and  said  unto 

35  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father.     And  he  said.  Thy  brother  came  with 

36  subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing.  And  he  said.  Is  he  not  rightly  named 
[heel-holder,  suppianter]  Jacob ?  for  he  hath  Supplanted  me  these  two  times:  he  took  away 
my  birthriglit  [right  of  the  firstborn]  ;  and,  behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing 

37  And  he  said,  Hast  tliou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  cie  1     And  Isaac  answered  and  said 
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unto  Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  tohia 

for  servants;    and  with  corn  and  wine  have  I  sustained  him   [have  I  endowed  himj  ;  and 
38  what  shall  I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son?     And  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but 

one  blessing,  my  father  ?  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father.     And  Esau  lifted  up  hil 
^  59  voice  and  wept.     And  [then]  Isaac  his  father  answered,  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thj 
■        dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  ol  heaven   from  above 
I  4*^    A.nd  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy  brother:  and  [but]  it  shall  come 

(,0  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  [in  the  course  of  thy  wanderings],  that  thou  ehalt 

break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

41  And  Esau  hated  Jacob,  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  blessed  him  . 
and  Esau  said  in  his  heart  [fonned  the  design],  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  [dead]  father 

42  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob.  And  these  words  of  Esau  her  elder 
son  were  told  to  Rebekah  :  and  she  sent  and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  ntdl 
unto  him,  Behold,  thy  brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee,  doth  comfort  himself,  jmrposing 

43  to  kill  thee  [goes  about  with  revenge  to  kill  thte],'     Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice; 

44  and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Harau ;  And  tarry  with  him  a  few  daya 

45  [sometime],  until  thy  brother's  fury  turn  away;  Until  thy  brother's  anger  turn  away 
from  thee,  and  he  forget  that  which  thou  hast  done  to  him :  then  I  will  send,  and  fetch 

46  thee  from  thence :  why  should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you  both  r.  one  day  ?  And 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  because  of  the  c  aughters  of  Heth :  if 
Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  dauglitera 
of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  [what  is  life  to  me]  ? 

Cii.  XXVIII.       1,  And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him,  and  charged  him,  and  said  unto 

2  him.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  Arise,  go  to  Padan-aram 
[Mesopotamia],  to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  thy  mother's  fatlier;  and  t?ke  thee  a  wife  from 

3  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mother's  brother.  And  God  [the]  Almighty 
bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  [become]  a 

4  multitude*  of  people;  And  give  thee  the  blessing  ol  Abraham,  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
with  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger  [of  thy  pilgrimage], 

5  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham.  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob  :  and  he  went  to  Padan- 
aram  unto  Laban,  son  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Rebekah,  Jacob's  and 
Esau's  mother. 

6  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to  Padan-aram. 
to  take  him  a  wife  from  thence ;  and  that,  as  he  blessed  him,  he  gave  him  a  charge. 

7  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan ;  And  that  Jacob  obeyed 

8  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram ;  And   Esau  seeing  that  the 

9  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  his  father ;    Then  went  Esau  unto  Ishmael,  and 

took   unto  the   wives   which   he   had    Mahalath    [from  root  nbn,  Cecinit.    Delitesch  deriTCS  it  from 

■•bn ,  to  be  Bweet]  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  [heighta, 

nabathaea],  tO  be  his  wife. 

P  Ch.  XXVn.    Ver.  1.— Lange  renders  "  when  Isaac  was  old,  then  his  eyes  were  dim,  eo  that  he  ooull  nnt  •••," 
M  an  independent  sentence,  laying  the  basis  for  the  following  narrative. — A.  G.J 

['  Ver.  42.— Comforteth,  or  avengeth.    The  thought  of  vengeance  was  his  consolation.— A.  G.] 
l»  Ch.  XXVIII.    Ver.  3.— bn;3  ,  congregation.— A.  G.) 


GENERAL  PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

1 .  Knobel,  without  regard  to  verse  46,  and  not- 
wifhstandiiig  the  word  Elohim,  verse  28,  regards 
our  section  as  a  Jehovistic  narrative.  We  have  otily 
to  refer  to  the  prevailing  Jehovistic  reference.  Re- 
epeciiiig  the  origin  of  our  narrative  Knobel  ha^  given 
his  opinion  in  a  remarkable  manner,  e.  g.,  he  cannot 
conceive  how  an  old  man  may  hear  well,  smell  well, 
and  yet  be  tmable  to  see ! ! 

2.  The  time.     "  Isaac  at  that  time  was  a  hundred 


though  he  did  not  die  until  forty-three  years  after 
wards.  The  correct  determination  of  his  age,  given 
already  by  Luther,  is  based  upon  the  following  cal- 
culation: Joseph,  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh, 
was  thirty  years  old  (ch.  xli.  40),  and  at  the  migra- 
tion of  Jacob  to  Egypt  he  had  reached  already  tiie 
age  of  thirty-nine;  for  seven  years  of  phuty  and 
two  years  of  famine  had  passed  already  at  that  tim<'; 
nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ehvation  of  J(  s<  f  b 
(ch.  xlv.  6).  But  Jacob,  at  that  time,  was  a  huiidretl 
and  tliirty  years  old  (ch.  xlvii.  9);  Joseph,  therefoie. 


and  thirty-seven  years  nil,  the  age  at  which  Ishmael,  was   born  when  Jacob  was  ninety-one    years;  and 

his  half-brother,  died,  about  fourteen  years  before;  since  Joseph's  birth  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  yeni 

a  fact  which,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  old  of  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (comp.  ch.  xxx. 

tfe,  may  have  Beriously  reminded  him   of  death,  25  with  ch.  xxix.  18,  21,  and  27),  Jacob's  flight  tc 


CHAPS,  xxrn.— xxvni.  i- 


ftlS 


Labon  happened  in  his  seTenty-seventh  year,  and 
in  the  hundred  and  tiiirtv-serenth  year  of  Isaac. 
»y'onip.  IIkngstksbkrg:  Beitr.  iii.  p.  348,  etc."  KeiL 
3.  The  present  8«'Ction  contains  the  hisiory  of  the 
distinction  and  separation  of  Esau  and  Jacob  ;  first 
introduced  by  enmity  after  the  manner  of  man,  then 
confirmed  by  the  divine  judgment  upon  human  sins, 
and  established  by  the  conduct  of  the  sons.  This 
narrative  conducts  us  from  the  history  of  Isaac  to 
that  of  Jacob.  The  separate  members  of  this  sec- 
tion are  the  foUowinE: :  1.  Isaac's  project ;  3.  Rebe- 
kah's  counter-project ;  3.  Jacob's  deed  and  blessing ; 
4.  Esau's  complaint  and  Esau's  blessing;  5.  Esau's 
scheme  of  revenge,  and  Rebekah's  counter-scheme ; 
6.  Jacob  and  £s<tu  in  the  autitliesis  of  their  mar- 
riage, or  the  diyine  decree. 


EXEOETICAL   A>T)    CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.    1-4. — And  his    eyes  were   dim. 

—We  construe  with  the  Sept.,  since  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  circum.«tance  is  noticed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  succeeding  narrative. — Thy  qtiiver. 
—The  oiro*  Af7.,  ^bn  (lit  hanging),  has  by  some 
been  explained  incorrectly  as  meaning  sword  (Onke- 
los  and  others). — Savory  meat. — r'^r^r,  deli- 
cious food.  But  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  a  feast  than  of  a  dainty  dish.  It  Ls  praiseworthy 
in  Isuac  to  he  mindful  of  his  death  so  long  before- 
hand. That  he  anticipates  his  last  hours  in  this 
manner  indicates  not  only  a  strong  self-will,  but  also 
a  doubt  and  a  certain  apprehension,  whetice  he  makes 
the  special  pretence,  in  order  to  conceal  the  blessing 
from  Jacob  and  Rebekah.  [Notwithstanding  the 
divine  utterance  before  the  children  were  born,  un- 
doubtedly known  to  him,  and  the  careless  and  almost 
contemptuous  disposal  of  his  birthright  by  Esau,  and 
Esau's  ungodly  connection  with  the  Canaanitish  wo- 
men, Isaac  still  gives  way  to  his  preference  to  Esau, 
and  determines  to  bestow  upon  him  the  blessins. — 
A.  G.]  ^ 

2.  Vers.  5-17.  Rebekah's  counter-project. — ^Unto 
Jacob  her  son- — Her  favorite. — Two  good  kids 
of  the  goats. — The  meat  was  to  be  amply  provided, 
so  a=  to  represent  venison. — ^As  a  deceiver  (lit,  as 
a  scoffer). — "  He  is  afraid  to  be  treated  as  a  scoffer 
merely,  but  not  as  an  impostor,  since  he  would  have 
confessed  only  a  mere  sportive  intention."  KnobeL 
It  m.iy  be  assumed,  however,  that  his  conscience 
really  troubled  him.  But  from  respect  for  his  moth- 
er he  does  not  point  to  the  wrong  i'self.  but  to  its 
hazardous  consequences. — Upon  me  be  thy  curse. 
— ^Rebekah's  boldness  assumes  here  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  rashness.  This,  however,  vanishes 
for  the  most  part  if  we  consider  that  she  is  positive- 
ly sure  of  the  divine  promise,  with  which,  it  is  true, 
she  wrongfully  identifies  her  project. — Goodly 
raiment. — Even  in  regard  to  dress,  Esau  seems  to 
have  taken  already  a  higher  place  in  the  household. 
His  goodly  raiment  reminds  us  of  the  coat  of  Joseph. 
— Upon  his  hands. — According  to  Tuch,  the  skins 
of  the  Eastern  camel-goat  (angora-goat)  are  here 
referred  to.  The  black,  silk-like  hair  of  these  ani- 
mals, was  also  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  substitute 
for  human  hair  (Martial.,  xii  46)."     Keil. 

3.  Ver?.  18-29.  Ja'-ob'g  act  and  Jacob's  hieaa'nff. 
— ^Who  art  thou,  my  son. — The  secrecy  with 
»hioh  Isaac  arranged  the  preparation  for  the  bless- 
ng  must  have  made  him  suspicious  at  the  Terr  be- 
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ginning.  The  presence  of  Jacob,  nndcr  wiy  drctm^ 
stances,  would  have  be«n  to  him,  at  p.«sent  an 
unpleasant  interruption.  But  now  he  think*  that  he 
hears  Jacob's  voice.  That  he  does  not  give  e.Tect  to 
this  impression  is  shown  by  the  perfect  success  of  the 
decep'ion.  But  perhaps  an  infirmity  of  hearing 
corresponds  with  his  blindness. — Arise,  I  pray 
thee,  sit  and  eat. — They  ate  not  only  in  a  siitirg 
posture,  but  also  while  lying  down;  but  the  l>iiin 
posture  at  a  meal  differed?  from  that  taken  upon  « 
bed  or  couch.  It  is  t!ie  solemn  act  of  blessing, 
moreover,  which  is  here  in  que*-tion. — How  is  It 
that  thou  hast  fotmd  it  so  quickly. — It  is  not 
only  Jacob's  voice,  but  also  the  quick  execution  of 
his  demand,  which  awakens  his  suspicion. — AnH  h« 
blessed  him. — Ver.  23.  This  is  merely  the  greet- 
ing. Even  ""."ter  having  felt  his  son.  he  is  not  fuUy 
satisfied,  but  once  more  demands  the  explanation 
that  he  is  iiidee<i  Esau. — Come  near  now,  and 
kiss  me. — After  his  partaking  of  the  meat,  Isaac 
wants  still  another  assurance  and  encouragement  by 
the  kiss  of  his  son. — And  he  smelled  the  smeU 
of  his  raiment. — The  garments  of  Esau  were  im- 
pregnated with  the  fragra:ice  of  the  fields,  over 
which  he  roamed  as  a  hunter.  "  The  scent  of  Leba- 
non was  distinguished  (Hos.  xiv.  7  ;  Song  of  SoL  ir. 
11)."  KnobeL  The  directness  of  the  form  of  his 
b'essing  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
thought  is  connected  wiih  the  smell  of  Esau's  rai 
ment.  The  fragrance  of  the  fields  of  Canaan,  rich 
in  herbs  and  flowers,  which  were  promised  to  the 
theocratic  heir,  perfumed  the  garments  of  Esau,  and 
this  circumstance  confirmed  the  patriarch's  prejudice 
— And  blessed  him,  and  said. — ^The  words  of  his 
blessing  are  prophecies  (ch.  ix.  27  ;  ch.  xlix.) — utter- 
ances of  an  inspired  state  looking  into  the  futare, 
and  therefore  poetic  in  form  and  expression.  The 
same  may  be  said  respecting  the  later  blessing  upon 
Esau. — Of  a  field  w^hich  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 
— Palestine,  the  land  of  Jehovah's  blessing,  a  copy 
of  the  old,  and  a  prototype  of  the  new,  paradise.— 
Because  the  country  is  blessed  of  Jehovah,  he  as. 
snmes  that  the  son  whose  garments  smell  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  land  is  also  blessed. — Therefore 
God  give  thee — Ha-elohim.  The  choice  of  the 
expression  intimates  a  remaining  doubt  whether  Esau 
was  the  chosen  one  of  Jehovah ;  but  it  is  explained 
also  by  the  universality  of  the  succeeding  blessing. 
[He  views  Ha-elohim,  the  personal  God,  but  not  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  source  and 
giver  of  the  blessing. — A.  G.] — Of  the  dew^  of 
heaven. — The  dew  in  Palestine  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  respect  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  year 
during  the  drv  season  (ch.  xlix.  25  ;  Deut  ixxiiL  13, 
£8;  Hosea  xiv.  6;  Sach.  viii.  12).— And  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth. — Kxobkl  :  "  Of  the  tat  parts 
of  the  earth,  singly  and  severally."  Since  the  land 
promised  to  the  sons  was  to  be  divided  between  Essa 
and  Jacob,  the  8en<re  uo  doubt  l«  :  may  he  give  to 
thee  the  f»t  part  of  the  promised  land,  i.  e.,  Cansan. 
Canaan  was  the  chosen  part  of  the  lands  of  the  earth 
belonging  to  the  first-bom,  which  were  blessed  with 
the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth.  As 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  Canaan,  see  Exod.  iiL  8.  Com- 
pare also  the  Bible  Dictionaries ;  Wixer  :  article 
"  Palestine."  The  antithesis  of  this  grant  to  tliat 
of  the  Edomitic  country  appears  distinctly,  ver.  89 
A  two-fold  contrast  is  therefore  'o  be  noticed :  1. 
To  Edom ;  2.  to  the  earth  in  general ;  and  so  we 
have  'TS .  But  to  a  blessed  land  belong  also  blessed 
seasons,  therefore  plenty  of  com  and   >«ine.  — I<H 
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people  serve  thee. — To  the  grant  of  the  theocratic 
country  is  added  the  grant  of  a  theocratic,  i.  e.,  spir- 
itual and  political  position  of  the  world. — And 
nations. — Tribes  of  nations.  Not  only  nations  but 
tribes  of  nations,  groups  of  nations,  are  to  1)0W  down 
to  him,  i.  e.,  to  do  homage  to  him  submissively. 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  typically  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  ultimately  and  completely  in  the 
world-sovereignty  of  the  promise  of  faith. — Be  Lord 
over  thy  brethren. — This  blessing  was  fulfilled  in 
the  subjection  of  Edora  (2  Sam.  viii.  14  ;  1  Kings  xi. 
15  ;  Ps.  Ix.  8,  9). — Thy  mother's  sons.— His  preju- 
dice still  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  this  expression, 
according  to  which  he  thought  to  subject  Jacob,  the 
"mother's"  son,  to  Esau. — Cursed  be  every  one 
that  curseth  thee. — Thus  Isaac  bound  himself. 
He  is  not  able  to  take  back  the  blessing  he  pro- 
nounced on  Jacob.  In  this  sealing  of  the  blessing 
he  afterwards  recognizes  also  a  divine  sentence  (ver. 
33).  His  prophetic  spirit  has  by  far  surpassed  his 
human  prejudice.  [This  blessing  includes  the  two 
elements  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  a  numerous  offspring, 
but  not  distinctly  the  third,  that  all  nations  should 
be  blessed  in  him  and  his  seed.  This  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  phrase,  lee  him  that  curseth 
thee  be  cursed,  and  him  that  blesseth  thee  be  blessed. 
Hut  it  is  only  when  the  conviction  that  he  had  against 
his  will  served  the  purpose  of  God  in  blessing  Jacob, 
that  the  consciousness  of  his  patriarchal  calling  is 
awakened  within  hira,  and  he  has  strength  to  give 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  to  the  son  whom  he  had 
rejected  but  God  had  chosen  (ch.  xxviii.  3,  4).  See 
Keil.— A.  G.] 

4.  Vers.  30-40.  Esau's  lamentation  and  Esaus 
blessing. — And  Isaac  trembled. — If  Isaac  himself 
had  not  intended  to  deceive  in  the  matter  in  which 
he  was  deceived,  or  had  he  been  filled  with  divine 
confidence  in  respect  to  the  election  of  Esau,  he 
would  have  been  startled  only  at  the  deception  of 
Jacob.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was  surprised  most 
at  the  divine  decision,  which  thereby  revealed  itself, 
and  convinces  him  of  the  error  and  sin  of  his  at- 
tempt to  forestall  that  decision,  otherwise  we  should 
hear  of  deep  indignation  rather  than  of  an  extraor- 
dinary terror.  What  follows,  too,  confirms  this  in- 
terpretation. He  bows  not  so  much  to  the  deception 
practised  upon  him  as  to  the  fact  and  to  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  wiiich  has  found  utterance  through  him. 
AuGosriNK:  De  Oiviiate  Dei,  16,  37:  "  Quis  non  hie 
maledictionem  potius  expectaret  irati,  si  hcec  non 
tuperna  ivspiratione  sed  terreno  more  ffcnerentur." 
— Who  ?  vrhere  is  he  7 — Yet  before  he  has  named 
Jacob,  he  pronounces  the  divine  sentence  :  the  ble^-s- 
ing  of  the  Lord  remains  with  that  man  who  received 
it. — He  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bit- 
ter cry.— Heb.  xii.  17. — Bless  me,  even  me  also. 
— Esau,  it  is  true,  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  ques- 
tion here  was  about  important  grants,  but  he  did  not 
understand  their  significance.  He,  therefore,  thought 
the  theocratic  blessing  admitted  of  division,  and  was 
as  dependent  upon  his  lamentations  and  prayers  as 
upon  the  caprice  of  his  fatiier. — Thy  brother  came 
with  subtUty. — With  deception.  Isaac  now  indi- 
cates also  the  human  error  and  sin,  after  having 
declared  the  divine  judgment.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  declares  that  the  question  is  only  about  one  bless- 
ing, and  that  no  stranger  lias  been  the  recipient  of 
tliis  blessing,  but  Esau's  brother. — Is  not  he  rightly 
named  (•'zn)? — Shall  he  get  the  advantage  of  me 


because  he  was  thus  inadvertently  named  (Jacob:= 
heel-catcher,  supplantei),  and  because  he  then  acted 
thus  treacherously  (with  cunning  or  fiaud)  shall  I 
acquiesce  in  a  blessing  that  was  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained ? — He  took  away  my  birthright. — Instead 
of  reproaching  himself  with  his  own  act,  his  eye  ia 
filled  with  the  wroni;  Jacob  has  done  him. — Hast 
thou  not  a  blessing  reserved  for  me  ? — Esau  ia 
perplexed  in  the  mysterious  aspect  of  this  matter 
He  speaks  as  if  Isaac  had  pronounced  an  arbitrary 
blessing.  Isaac's  answer  is  according  to  the  truth. 
He  informs  hira  very  distinctly  of  his  future  theo 
cratic  relation  to  Jacob.  As  compared  with  the 
blessing  of  Jacob  he  had  no  more  a  blessing  for 
Esau,  for  it  is  fundamentally  the  greatest  blessing 
for  him  to  serve  Jacob. — Hast  thou  but  one  bles* 
ing? — Esau  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
father  could  pronounce  blessings  at  will.  His  tears^ 
however,  move  the  father's  heart,  and  he  feels  that 
his  favorite  son  can  be  appeased  by  a  sentence  hav- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  blessing,  and  which  in  fact 
contains  every  desire  of  his  heart.  That  is,  he  now 
understands  him. — The  fatness  of  the  earth. — 
The  question  arises  whether  '"0  is  used  here  in  a 
partitive  sense  (according  to  Luther's  translation  and 
the  Vulgate),  as  in  the  blessing  upon  Jacob,  ver.  28, 
or  in  a  privative  sense  (according  to  Tuch,  Knobel, 
Kurtz,  etc.).  Delitzsch  favors  the  last  view :  1.  The 
mountains  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Idumaea  (now 
Gebalene),  were  undoubtedly  fertile,  and  therefore 
called  Palcestina  Saluiaris  in  the  middle  ages  (Von 
Raumer,  in  his  Palcestina,  p.  240,  considers  the 
prophecy,  therefore,  according  to  Luther's  transla- 
tion, as  fulfilled).  But  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  Idumaea  are  beyond  comparison  the  most 
dreary  and  sterile  deserts  in  the  world,  as  .Seetzen 
expresses  himself.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  Esau's 
and  Jacob's  blessing  would  begin  alike.  3.  It  is  in 
contradiction  with  ver.  37,  etc.  (p.  455) ;  Mai.  i.  3. 
This  last  citation  is  quoted  by  Keil  as  proof  of  the 
preceding  statement.  [The  ""C  ia  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  "after  a  verb  of 
giving,  it  had  a  partitive  sense ;  here,  after  a  noun 
of  place,  it  denotes  distance,  or  separation,  e.  g., 
Prov.  XX.  3."  Murpliy.  Tiie  context  seems  to  de- 
mand this  interpretation,  and  it  is  confimied  by  the 
prediction,  by  thy  sword,  etc.  Esau's  dwelling-place 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  richly-blessed  land  of 
Canaan. — A.  G.]  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  ambiguity  of  the  ex- 
pression is  accidental,  or  whether  it  is  chosen  in 
relation  to  the  excitement  and  weakness  of  Esau. 
As  to  the  country  of  Edom,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  455  ; 
Knobel,  p.  299  ;  Keil,  p.  198  ;  also  the  Dictionaries, 
and  journals  of  travellers. — And  by  thy  sword- 
— This  confirms  the  former  explanation,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  expression  corresponds  with  Esau'a 
character  and  the  future  of  his  descendants.  War. 
pillage,  and  robbery,  are  to  support  him  in  a  barreri 
country.  "Similar  to  Ishmael,  ch.  xvi.  12,  and  the 
different  tribes  still  living  to-day  in  the  old  Edomitic 
country  (see  Burkhardt:  'Syria,'  p.  826;  Rittkr: 
^r<i/iM«<;? ,  xiv.  p.  966,  etc.)."  Knobel.  SeeObadiah, 
ver.  3  ;  Jer.  xlix.  10.  "  The  land  of  Edom,  there- 
fore, according  to  Isaac's  prophecy,  will  constitute  a 
striking  antithesis  to  the  land  of  Jacob."  Keil. — • 
And  shalt  serve  thy  brother. — See  above. — 
And  it  shaU  come  to  pass. — As  a  consequence  of 
the  roaming  about  of  Edom  in  the  temjjer  and  pur- 
pose of  a  freebooter,  he  will  ultimately  shake  off  thf 
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Toke  of  Jacob  from  his  neck.     This  seems  to  be  a 
promise  of  greater  import,  but  the  self-liberation  of 
Edom  from  Israel  was  not  of  long  continuance,  nor 
did  it  prove  to  him  a  true  blessing.     Edom  was  at 
first  strong  and  independent  as  compared  to  Israel, 
•lower  in  its  development  (Numb.  xx.  14,  etc.).    Saul 
first  fought  against  it  victoriously  (1  S.am.  xiv.  47); 
David  conquered  it  (2  Sam.  \iii.  14).     Tiicu  followed 
K  con3piracy  under  Solomon  (1  Kings  xL  14),  whilst 
there  was  an  actual  defection  under  Joram.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Edomires  were  again  subjected  by 
Amaziah  (2   Kings  xiv.  1 ;  2   Chron.   xxv.  11)  and 
remained  dependent  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2 
Kings  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  -J).     But  under  Ahaz 
they  liberated  themselves  entirely  from   Judah   (i 
Kings  xvi.  6;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17).     Finally,  however, 
John    Hyrcanua   subdued  them  completely,  forced 
them  to  adopt  circumcision,  and  incorporated  tbcm 
into  t'ne  Jewish  state  and  people!  Joskphcs  :  "Antiq." 
liii.  9,  1;  xv.  7,  9),  whilst  the  Jews  themselves,  how- 
ever, after  Antipater,  became  subject  t  >  the  dominion  of 
an  Idiimaean  dynasty,  until  the  downfall  of  their  state. 
5.    Esau's   xcheme    of    revcnje,    and    RebekaK'i 
eounter-tcherne  (vers.  41-46). — And  Esau  said  in 
hia  heart. — Esau's  good-nature  still  expresses  itself 
in  his  exasperation  toward  Jacob  and  in  the  scheme 
of  revenge  to  kill  him.     For  he  does  not  maliciously 
execute  the  thought  immediately,  but  betrays  it  in 
uttered  threats,  and  postpones  it  until  the  death  of 
hia  father. — The  days  of  mooming  .  .  .  are  at 
hand. — Not  for  my  father,  but  on  account  of  my 
father;  L  e.,  my  father,  weak  and   trembling  with 
igc.  is  soon  to  die. — Then,  and  not  before,  he  will 
jxecute  his  revenge.     He  does  not  intend  to  grieve 
ihe  father,  but  if  his  mother,  his  brother's  protec- 
tress, is  grieved  by  the  murder,  thnt  is  all  right,  in 
his  view. — These  words  were  told. — On  account 
of  his  frank  and  open  disposition,  Esau's  thoughts 
were  soon  revealed ;  what  lie  thought  in  his  heart  he 
soon  uttered  in  words. — And  called  Jacob. — From 
the  herds. — Flee  thou  to  Laban. — Rebekah  en- 
courages him  to  this  flight  by  saying  that  it  will  last 
but  few  day.*,  i.  e.,  a  short  time.     But  she  looked 
further.     She  took  occasion  from  the  present  danger 
to  carry  on  the  thoughts  of  Abraham,  and  to  unite 
Jacob    honorably  in   a   theocratic    marriage.     For, 
notwithstanding  all  his  grief  of  mind  arismg  from 
Esau's  maiTiagea,  Isaac  had  not  thought  of  this.    But 
Btill  she  lets  Isaac  first  express  this  thought,     Xor  is 
Isaac  to  be  burdened  with  Esau's  scheme  of  revenge 
and  Jacob's  danger,  and  therefore  she  leads  him  to 
her  mode  of  reasoning  by  a  lamentation  concerning 
the  daughters  of  Heth  (ver.  46). — Deprived  also 
of  you  both.— BuNSE.v  :  "  Of  thy  father  and  thy- 
self."    Othei-s:   "Of  thyself  and' Esau,  who  is  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  an  avenger."     But  as  soon  a^ 
Esau  should  become  the  murderer  of  his   brother, 
he  would  be  already  lost  to  Rebekah.    Knobel,  again, 
thinks  that  in  verse  46  the  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding is  here  broken  and  lost,  but  on  the  contrary 
connects  the  passage  with  ch.  xxvi.  34  and  ch.  xxviii. 
1,  as  found  in  the  original  text.     The  connection  is, 
however,  obvious.     If  Knobel  thinks  that  the  char- 
■iiter  of  Esau  appears  diflerent  in  ch.  xxviii.  6  etc, 
than  in  ch.  xxvii.  41,  that  proves  only  that  he  does 
Dot  understand  properly  the  prevailing  characteristics 
»f  Esau  as  given  in  Genesis. 

6  Jacob  an  Esau  in  the  antithexU  of  their  mar- 
riage, or  the  divine  dec  ee  (eh.  xxviii.  1-9). — ^And 
Isaac  called  Jacob  and  blessed  him. — The  whole 
dismissal  of  Jacob  shows  that  now  he  r^ards  him 


voluntarily  as  the  real  heir  of  the  Abrahamic  bless- 
ing.    Knobel    treats  ch.  xxviii.-ch.   xxxiii.   as  on# 
section  (the  earlier  history  of  Jacob),  whose  fund» 
mental  utterances  form  the  original  text,  enlar?e4 
and  completed  by  Jehovisiic  supplements.    There  art 
several  places  in  which  he  says  contradictions  to  tint 
original  text  are  apparent      One  such  contradicliop 
he  artfully  frames  by  supposing  that,  .iccording  to 
the  original  text,  Jacob  wa.«  already  sent  to  MesijjiO* 
tamia   immediately  after   Esau's   marriage,   foi   Unr 
purpose  of  marrying  among  his  kindred — a  supposi- 
tion based  on  mere  fiction.     As  to  other  contradio< 
tions.  see  p.  233,  etc. — Of  the  daughters  of  Cs^. 
naan. — Now  it  is  clear  to  him  that  this  was  a  theo 
cratic   condition  for  the  theocratic    heir. — Of   th« 
daughters  of  Laban. — These  are  first  mentioned 
here. — And  God  Almighty. — By  this  appellation 
Je'novah  called  himself  when  he  announced  himself 
to  .\braham  as  the  God  of  miracles,  who  would  grant 
to  him  a  son  (ch.  xvii.  1).     By  this  apellation  of 
Jehovah,  therefore,  Isaac  also  wishes  for  Jaco^  a 
fruitful   posterity.     Theocratic,   children   are   to   be 
children  of  blessing  and  of  miracles.   Am>dtHude  o{ 
people  (-""'r )»  *  ^cry  significant  development  of  the 
Abrahamic  blessing.     [The  word  used  to  denote  the 
congregation  or  assembly  of  God's  people,  und  to 
which   the  Greek  ecc'esia   answers.     It  denotes  the 
people  of  God  as  called  out  and  called  togfther.— 
A.  G.] — The    blessing  of   Abraham. — He  thus 
seals  the  fact  that  he  now  recognizes  Jacob  as  the 
chosen  heir — And  Isaac   sent  away  Jacob  (see 
Hos.  xii.  1 3). — When  Esau  sa-w  that  Isaac. — Esau 
now  first  discovers  that  his  parents  regard  their  son'.i 
connection  with  Canaanitish  women  as  an  injudicious 
and  improper  marriage.     He  had  not  observed  their 
earlier    sorrow.     Powerful    impressions    alone    caa 
bring  him  to  undei-stand  this  matter.     But  even  this 
underetanding  becomes  directly  a  misunderstanding. 
He  seeks  once  more  to  gain  the  advantage  of  Jacob, 
by  taking  a  third  wife,  indeed  a  daughter  of  IshmaeL 
One  can  almost  think  that  he  perceives  an  air  of 
irony  pervading  this  dry  record.     The  irony,  how- 
ever, lies  in   the  very  efforts  of  a  low  and  earthly 
mind,  after  the  glimpses   of  high  ideals,  which  he 
himself  does  not  comprehend. — To  IshmaeL — Ish- 
mael  had  been  already  dead  more  than  twelve  years ; 
it  is  therefore  the  house  of  Ishmael  which  is  meant 
here. — Mahalath. — Ch.  xxxvi,  2  called  Bashemath. 
— The  sister  of  Nebajoth. — As  the  first-bom  of  the 
brothers  he  is  named  instead  of  all  the  others ;  just 
as  Miri  im  is  always  called  the  sister  of  Aaron.     The 
decree  of  God  respecting  the  future  of  the  two  sons, 
which  again  runs  through  the  whole  chapter,  receivea 
its  complete  development  in  this,  that  Jacob  emi 
grates  in  obedience  of  faith  accompanied  with  the 
theocratic  blessing,  to  seek  after  the  chosen  bride, 
whilst  Esau,  with  the  intention  of  making  amends 
for  his  neglect,  betrays  again  his  unfitness.     The  de- 
crees of  God,  however,  develop  themselves  in  and 
through  human  plans. 


DOCTBINAL  AJn>    ETHICAL. 

1.  The  present  section  connects  a  profound  tragM 
family  history  from  the  midst  of  the  patriarchal  life, 
with  a  grand  and  sublime  history  of  salvation.  Id 
r.'spect  to  the  former,  it  is  the  principal  chapter  ii 
the  Old  Testament,  showing  the  vanity  of  mere  hu- 
man plans  and  efforts ;  in  respect  to  the  latter,  iJ 
holds  the  corresponding  place  in  reference  to  the  ccf 
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taintj  of  the  divine  election  and  calling,  holding  its 
calm  and  certain  progress  through  all  disturbances 
of  human  infatuation,  folly,  and  sin. 

2.  It  is  quite  common,  in  reviewing  the  present 
narrative,  to  place  Rebekah   and  Jacob  too   much 
andcr  the  shadows  of  sin,  in  comparison  with  Isaac. 
Isaac's  sin  does  not  consist  alone  in  his  arbitrary  de 
termination  to  present  Esau  with  the  blessing  of  the 
theocratic   birthright,    although    Rebekah   received 
that  divine  sentence  respecting  her  children,  before 
their  birth,  and  which,  no  doubt,  she  had  mentioned 
to  him  ;  and  although  Es;iu  had  manifested  already, 
by  his  marriage  with  the   daughters  of   Heth,  his 
want  of  the  theocratic  faith,  and  by  his  bartering 
with  Jacob,  his  carnal  disposition,  and  his  contempt 
of  the  birthright — thus  viewed,  indeed,  his  sin  ad- 
mits  of  palliation    through   several   excuses.     The 
clear  rijrht  of  the  first-born  seemed  to  oppose  itself 
to  the  dark  orai  le  of  God,  Jacob's  prudence  to  Esau's 
frank  and  generous  disposition,  the  quiet  shepherd- 
life  of  Jacob  to  Esnu's  statcliness  and  power,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  Esau's  misalliances  to  Jacob's 
continued  celibacy.     And  although  Isaac  may  have 
been  too  weak  to  enjoy  the  venison  obtained  for  him 
by  Esau,  yet  the  true-hearted  care  of  the  son  for  his 
father's  infirmity  and  age,  is  also  of  some  import- 
ance.    But  the  manner  in  which  Isaac  intends  to 
bless  Esau,  places  his  offence  in  a  clearer  light.     He 
intends  to  bless  him  solemnly  in  unbecoming  secrecy, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  or 
of  his  house.     The  preparation  of  the  venison  is 
Bcarcely  to  be  regarded  as  if  he  was  to  be  inspired 
for  the  blessing  by  the  eating  of  this  "  dainty  dish," 
or  of  this  token  of  filial  affection.     This  preparation, 
at  least,  in  its  main  point  of  view,  is  an  excuse  to 
gain  time  and  place  for  the  secret  act.     In  this  point 
of  view,  the  act  of  Rebekah  appears  in  a  different 
light.     It  is  a  woman's  shrewdness  that  crosses  the 
shrewdly  calculated  project  of  Isasic.     He  is  caught 
in  the  net  of  his  own  sinful  prudence.     A  want  of 
divine  confidence  may  be  recognized  through  all  his 
actions.     It  is  no  real  presentiment  of  death  that 
urges  him  now  to  bless  Esau.     But  he  now  antici- 
pates his  closing  hours  and  Jehovah's  decision,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  his  inward  uncer- 
tainty which  annoyed  him.     Just  as  Abraham  antici- 
pated  the  divine  decision  in    his  connection   with 
Hagar,  so  Isaac,  in  his  eager  and  hearty  performance 
of  an  act  belonging  to  his  last  days,  while  he  lived 
yet  many  years.     With  this,  therefore,  is  also  con- 
nected the  improper  combination  of  the  act  of  bless- 
ing with  the  meal,  as  well  as  the  uneasy  apprehension 
lest  he  should  be  interrupted  in  his  plan  (see  ver.  18), 
and  a  suspicious  and  strained  expectation  which  was 
not  at  first  caused  by  the  voice  of  Jacob.     Rebekah, 
however,  has  so  far  the  advantage  of  him  that  she, 
in  her  deception,  has  the  divine  assurance  that  Jacob 
was  the  heir,  while  Isaac,  in  his  preceding  secrecy, 
has,  on  his  side,  only  human  descent  and  his  human 
reason  without  any  inward,  spiritual  certainty.     But 
Rebekah's  sin  consists  in  thinking  that  she  must  save 
the  divine  election  of  Jacob  by  means  of  human  de- 
ception and  a  so-called  white-lie.     Isaac,  at  that  crit- 
ical moment,  would  have  been  far  less  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  blessing  of  Abraham  upon  Esau,   than 
afterward   Balaam,  standing  far  below  him,  could 
have  cursed  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  its  history.     For  the  words  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  promise  are   never   left  to   human  caprice. 
Rebekah,  therefore,  sinned  against  Isaac  through  a 
mmt  of  candor,  just  as   Isaac  before  had  sinned 


against  Rebekah  through  a  like  defe<>t.  Tlie  divinl 
decree  would  also  have  been  fulfilled  without  her  aa 
sistance,  if  she  had  had  the  necr ssary  measure  of 
faith.  Of  course,  when  compared  with  Isaac's  fitai 
error,  Rebekah  v/as  right.  Though  she  deceived 
him  greatly,  misled  her  favorite  son,  and  alienated 
Esau  from  her,  there  was  yet  something  saving  in  hn 
action  according  to  her  intentions,  even  foi  L<aac 
himself  and  for  both  her  sons.  For  to  Esau  the 
most  comprehensive  bl  ssing  might  have  become 
only  a  curse.  He  was  not  fitted  for  it.  Just  as  Re- 
bekah thinks  to  oppose  cunning  to  cunning  in  ordci 
to  save  the  divine  blessing  through  Isaac,  dnd  thv.i 
secure  a  heavenly  right,  so  also  Jacob  secures  a  hu- 
man right  in  buying  of  Esau  the  right  of  the  first- 
born. But  now  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  first 
officious  anticipation,  which  Isaac  incurred,  as  weUaa 
that  of  the  second,  of  which  Rebekah  becomes  guil- 
ty, were  soon  to  appear. 

3.  The  tragic  consequences  of  the  hasty  conduct 
and  the  mutual  deceptions  in  the  family  of  Isaac 
Esau  threatens  to  become  a  frataicide,  and  this  threal 
repeats  itself  in  the  conduct  of  Joseph's  brothers, 
who  also  believed  that  they  saw  in  Joseph  a  brother 
unjustly  preferred,  and  came  very  near  killing  him. 
Jacob  must  become  a  fugitive  <or  many  a  long  year, 
and  perhaps  yield  up  to  Esau  the  external  inheritance 
for  the  most  part  or  entirely.  The  patriarchal  dig- 
nity of  Isaac  is  obscured,  Rebekah  is  obliged  to  send 
her  favorite  son  abroad,  and  perhaps  never  see  him 
again.  The  bold  expression :  "  Upon  me  be  thy 
curse,"  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  bright  side ; 
for  she,  as  a  protectress  of  Jacob's  blessing,  always 
enjoys  a  share  in  his  blessing.  But  the  sinful  cle- 
ment in  it  was  the  wrong  application  of  her  assur- 
ance of  faith  to  the  act  of  deception,  which  she  liei> 
self  undertook,  and  to  which  she  persuaded  Jacob  ; 
and  for  which  she  must  atone,  perhaps,  by  many  a 
long  year  of  melancholy  solitude  and  through  the 
joylessness  which  immediatelv  spread  itself  over  the 
family  affairs  of  the  household. 

4.  With  all  this,  however,  Isaac  was  kept  from  a 
grave  offence,  and  the  true  relation  of  things  secured 
by  the  pretended  necessity  for  her  prevarication. 
Through  this  catastrophe  Isaac  came  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  divine  decree,  Esau  attained  the  full- 
est development  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
Jacob  was  directed  to  his  journey  of  faith,  and  to 
his  marriage,  without  which  the  promise  could  not 
even  be  fulfilled  in  him. 

6.  Isaac's  blindness.  That  the  eyes  of  this  re- 
cluse and  contemplative  man  were  obscured  and 
closed  at  an  early  age,  is  a  fact  which  occurs  in  many 
a  similar  character  since  the  time  of  "  blind  Homer  " 
and  blind  Tiresias.  Isaac  had  not  exercised  his  ey« 
in  hunting  as  Esau.  The  weakness  of  his  age  first 
settles  in  that  organ  which  he  so  constantly  neglected. 
With  this  was  connected  his  weakness  in  Judg- 
ing individual  and  personal  relations.  He  was  con- 
scious of  an  honest  wish  and  will  in  his  conduct  with 
Esau,  and  his  secrecy  in  the  case,  as  the  prevari 
cation  at  Gcrar,  was  connected  with  his  retiring 
peace-loving  disposition.  Leaving  this  out  of  view, 
he  was  an  honest,  well-meaning  person  (see  ver.  '^1, 
and  ch.  xxvi.  27).  His  developed  faith  in  the  prom- 
ise,  however,  reveals  itself  in  his  power  or  fitnesi 
for  the  vision,  and  his  words  of  blessing. 

6.  Rebekah  obviously  disappears  from  the  stage 
as  a  grand  or  conspicuous  character  ;  grand  in  hei 
prudence,  magnanimity,  and  her  theocratic  zeal  of 
faith,     ller  zeal  of  faith  bad  a  mixture  of  fanatii 
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•xaggeratiun,  and  in  this  view  she  is  the  grand- 
mother of  Simeon  and  Levi  (ch.  xxxviiL). 

7.  It  must  be  especially  noticed  that  Jacob  re- 
maini^J  single  far  beyond  the  age  of  L^aac.  He 
seems  to  have  ex{)ected  a  hint  from  Isaac,  just  as 
Isaac  was  married  through  the  care  of  Abraham. 
The  fact  bears  witness  to  a  deep,  quiet  disposition, 
•  hich  was  only  developed  to  a  full  power  by  extiaor- 
dinary  circum?tarices.  He  proves,  again,  by  his  ac- 
tions, that  he  is  a  Jacob,  L  e.,  heel-catcher,  sup- 
planter  He  does  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  plan 
»f  the  mother  from  any  conscientious  scruples,  but 

^om  motives  of  fear  and  pnidence.  And  how  ably 
tid  firmly  he  carries  through  his  task,  though  his 
felse  confidence  seems  at  last  to  die  upon  his  lips 
with  the  brief  "'IX,  ver.  24 !  But  however  greatly 
he  erred,  he  held  a  proper  estimate  of  the  blessing, 
for  the  security  of  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  make  use  of  prevarication  ;  and  this  blessing  did 
not  consist  in  earthly  glory,  a  fact  which  is  decisive 
as  to  his  theocratic  character.  Esau,  on  the  other 
hand,  scarcely  seems  to  have  any  conception  of  the 
real  contents  of  the  Abrahamic  blessing.  The  pro- 
found agitation  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  gives 
him  the  impression  that  this  must  be  a  thing  of  in- 
estimable worth.  Every  one  of  his  utterances  proves  a 
misunderstanding.  Esau's  misunderstandings,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  constant  significance,  showing  in  what 
light  mere  men  of  the  world  regard  the  thingsof  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Even  his  exertion  to  mend  his  im- 
proper marriage  relations  eventuates  in  another  error. 

8.  Isaac's  blessing.  In  the  solemn  form  of  the  bless- 
ing, the  dew  of  heaven  is  connected  with  the  fatness 
of  the  earth  in  a  symbolic  sense,  and  the  idea  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom,  the  dominion  of  the  seed   of 
blessing  first  appears  here.     In  the  parting  blessing  ; 
upon  Jacob,  the  term  bnp  indicates  a  great  develop-  i 
ment  of  the  Abrahamic  blessing. — Ranke  :  Abrah.im,  : 
no  doubt,  saw,  in  the  light  of  Jehovah's  promises,  on 
to  the  goal  of  his  own  election  and  that  of  his  seed, 
but  with  regard    to  the  chosen  people,  however,  his 
prophetic  vision  extended  only  to  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,and  to  the  possession  of  Canaan.  Isaac's  prophe- 
cy already  extends  farther  into  Israel's  history,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  subjugation  and  restoration  of  Edom. 

9.  The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Esau  seems  to 
be  a  prophecy  of  his  future,  clothed  in  the  form  of  a 
blessing,  in  which  his  character  is  clearly  announced. 
It  contains  a  recognition  of  bravery,  of  a  passion  for 
liberty,  and  the  courage  of  a  hmiter — The  Idumaeans 
were  a  warlike  people. 

10.  When,  therefore,  Isaac  speaks  in  the  spirit, 
about  his  sons,  he  well  knew  their  charactei-s  (He'), 
xi.  20),  The  prophetic  ble.ssing  will  surely  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  not  by  the  force  of  a  magical  efii- 
sacy  ;  as  Knobel  says :  "  A  divine  word  uttered,  is  a 
power  which  infallibly  and  unchangeably  secures 
what  the  word  indicates.  The  wonl  of  God  can 
never  be  ineffectual  (comp.  ch.  ix.  18  ;  Numb.  xxii. 
8  ;  2  Kings  il  24 ;  Is.  ii.  7)."— The  word  of  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  rests  upon  the  insight  of  the  spirit  into 
tlie  profound  fundamental  principles  of  the  present, 
ill  which  the  future,  according  to  its  main  features, 
wflects  itself,  or  exhibits  itself,  beforehand. 

1 1.  The  high-90uled  Esau  acted  dishonestly  in 
tliis  th^.  c  he  was  not  mindful  of  the  oath  by  which 
at  had  sold  to  Jacob  the  birthright ;  and  just  as  Re- 
0<;kah  might  excuse  her  cunning  by  that  of  Isaac, 
lo  Jacob  might  excuse  his  dishonest  conduct  by 
pleading  Esau's  dishonesty. 


12.  The  application  of  the  proveib,  "The  end 
justifies  the  mean^,"  to  Jacob's  conduct,  is  obvious 
h'  not  allowable.  The  possible  mental  reserve 
tion  in  Jiicob's  lie,  may  assume  the  tbllowiug  form 
1.  I  am  Esau,  L  e.,  the  (real)  hairy  one,  and  th, 
(lawful)  first-bom.  But  even  in  this  case  the  mentA 
reservation  of  Jacob  is  as  different  from  that  of  th« 
Jesuits,  as  heaven  from  earth.  2.  Thy  God  brought 
the  venison  to  me ;  i.  e.,  the  God  who  has  led  thee 
wills  that  I  should  be  blessed. 

13.  However  plausible  may  be  the  deceit,  through 
the  divine  truth  some  circumstance  will  remaia 
imnoticed,  and  become  a  traitor.  Jacob  had  rot 
considered  that  his  voice  was  not  that  of  Esau.  It 
nearly  betrayed  him.  The  expression  :  "The  vcije 
Ls  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau," 
has  become  a  proverb  in  cases  where  words  and 
deeds  do  not  correspond. 

14.  The  first  appearance  of  the  kiss  in  this  nar- 
rative presents  this  symbol  of  ancient  love  to  our  view 
in  both  its  aspects.  The  kiss  of  Christiar  brother- 
hood and  the  kiss  of  Judas  are  here  enclosed  in  one. 

15.  Just  as  the  starry  heavens  constituted  th« 
symbol  of  the  divine  promise  for  Abraham,  so  the 
blooming,  fragrant,  and  fruitful  fields  are  the  symbol 
to  Isaac.  In  this  also  may  be  seen  and  employed 
the  antithesis  between  the  first,  who  dwelt  under  the 
nisthng  oaks,  and  of  the  other,  who  sat  by  the  side 
of  springing  fountains.  The  symbol  of  promise  de- 
scends from  heaven  to  earth. 


HOMILETICAL  A^'D  PKACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs.  Upon 
the  whole  the  present  narrative  is  both  a  patriarchal 
family  picture  and  a  religious  picture  of  history 
— Domestic  life  and  domestic  sorrow  in  Isaac's  house. 
— In  the  homes  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. — The  blind  Isaac:  1.  Blind  in  two  re- 
spects ;  and  2.  yet  a  clear-sighted  prophet. — How 
Isaac  blesses  his  sons :  I.  How  he  intend*  to  bless 
them  ;  2.  how  he  is  constrained  to  bless  them. — Hu- 
man guilt  and  divine  grace  in  Isaac's  hoa«e  :  1.  The 
guilt ;  Isaac  and  Rebekah  anticipate  divine  provi- 
dence. They  deceive  each  other.  Esau  is  led  to 
forget  his  baigain  with  Jacob  ;  Jacob  is  induced  to 
deceive  his  father.  Yet  the  guilt  of  all  is  diminished 
because  they  thought  that  they  must  help  the  right 
with  falsehood.  Esau  obeys  the  father,  Jacob  obeys 
the  mother.  Isaac  rests  upon  the  birthright,  Re- 
bekah upon  the  divine  oracle.  2.  God's  gniee  turns 
everything  to  the  best,  in  conformity  to  divine  truth, 
but  with  the  condition  that  all  must  expeiate  thei* 
sins. — The  image  of  the  hereditiry  curse  in  the  light 
of  the  hereditary  blessing,  which  Isaac  ministers  :  1 
How  the  curse  obscures  the  blessing ;  2.  how  the 
blessing  overcomes  the  curse. — The  characters  men. 
tioQcd  in  our  narrative  viewed  as  to  their  contrasts : 
1 .  Isaac  and  Rebekah  ;  2.  Jacob  and  Esau  ;  3.  Isaao 
and  Jacob ;  4.  Isaac  and  Esau ;  5.  Rebekah  and 
Esau ;  6.  Rebekah  and  Jacob. — The  cunning  of  a 
theocratic  disposition  purified  and  raised  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit — God's  election  is 
sure  :  1.  In  the  heights  of  heaven  ;  2.  in  inc  depths 
of  human  hearts ;  3.  in  the  providence  of  grace ; 
4.  in  the  course  of  history. — The  clear  stream  of  the 
divine  government  runs  through  all  human  errors, 
and  that :  1.  For  salvation  to  beh'evers ;  2.  for  judg- 
ment to  unbelievers. 

Tu  Section  First,  vers.  1-4.     Isaac's  infircitT  of 
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age,  and  his  faith:  1.  In  what  manner  the  infirmity 
of  age  obscured  his  faith ;  2  how  faith  breaks 
through  the  infirmities  of  age. — Isaac's  bhndiiess. 
—The  sufferings  of  old  age. — The  thought  of  death : 
1.  Though  beneficial  in  itself;  2.  may  yet  be  prema- 
ture.— The  hasty  making  of  wills. — We  must  not 
anticipate  God. — Not  act  in  uncertainty  of  heart. — 
The  preference  of  the  paients  for  the  children  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  themselves. — The  connection 
of  hunting  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  uitli  the 
divine  blessing  of  promise :  1.  Incomprehent;ible  as 
8  union  of  the  most  diverse  things ;  2.  comprehen- 
sible as  a  device  of  human  prudence  ;  3.  made  fruit- 
less by  the  interference  of  another  spirit. — Isaac's 
secrecy  thwarted  by  Rebekah's  cunning  device. — 
Human  right  and  divine  law  in  conflict  with  each 
other. — Isaac's  right  and  wrong  view,  and  conduct. 

Starkk  :  It  is  a  great  blessing  of  God,  if  he  pre- 
BO-vos  our  sight  not  only  in  youth,  but  also  in  old 
age  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7). — Cramer  :  A  blind  man,  a  poor 
man  (Tob.  v,  12).— Old  age  itself  is  a  sickness  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35). — If  you  are  deprived  of  the  eyes  of 
your  body,  see  that  you  do  not  lose  the  eye  of  faith 
(Ps.  xxxix.  5,  6). — A  (Christian  ought  to  do  nothing 
from  passion,  but  to  judge  only  by  the  word  of 
God, — Bibl.  Tub. :  Parents  ^ire  to  bless  their  children 
before  they  die ;  but  the  Idessing  must  be  conformed 
to  the  divine  will  (ch.  xlviii.  6),  Doubtless  Jacob, 
taught  by  Isaac's  error,  leained  to  bless  his  children 
better ;  i.  e.,  in  a  less  lestricted  manner. — (The  Rab- 
bins assert  that  Isaac  desired  venison  before  his  pro- 
nouncing the  blessing,  because  it  was  customary  that 
the  son  about  to  receive  the  blessing  should  perform 
Bome  special  act  of  love  to  his  father.) — Osiaxder  : 
It  is  probable  that  Isaac  demanded  something  belter 
than  ordinary,  because  this  was  to  be  also  a  peculiar 
day.  To  all  appearance  it  was  a  divine  providence 
through  which  Jacob  gains  time  to  obtain  and  bear 
away  the  blessing  before  him. — Schroder:  Contem- 
plative men  like  Isaac  easily  undermine  their 
health  (?).— Experience  teaches  us  that  natures  like 
that  of  Isaac  are  more  exposed  to  blindness  than 
others.  Shut  in  entirely  from  the  external  world, 
their  eyes  are  soon  entirely  closed  to  it. — The  son,  by 
some  embodiment  of  his  filial  love,  shows  himself  as 
son,  in  oider  that  the  father  on  his  part  also,  may, 
through  the  act  of  blessing,  show  himself  to  be  a 
father. — Love  looks  for  love. — Thus  the  blessing  may 
be  considered  not  so  much  as  belonging  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  first-born,  but  rather  as  constituting  a 
rightful  claim  to  these  privileges. 

Section  Second,  vers.  15-17.  Rebekah's  counter- 
Bcheme  opposed  to  Isaac's  scheme. — Rebekah's 
right  and  wrong  thought  and  conduct — Rebekah 
protectress  of  the  right  of  Jacob's  election  opposed 
to  Isaac  the  elect. — Jacob's  persuasion :  1.  The 
mother's  faith  and  her  wrong  view  of  it :  2.  Thefaitli 
of  the  son  and  his  erroneous  view. — Jacob's  doubt 
and  Rebekah's  cojifidencc — The  defect  in  his  hesita- 
tion (it  was  not  a  fear  of  sin,  but  a  fear  of  the  evil 
consequences). — The  defect  in  the  confidence  (not  in 
the  certainty  itself,  but  its  application). — The  cun- 
ning mother  and  the  cunning  son. — Both  too  cuii- 
ting  in  this  case. — Their  sufferings  for  it  — God's 
commai  dment  is  of  more  wei^jht  than  the  parental 
authority,  than  all  human  commands  generally. 

Starke  :  Some  commentators  are  very  severe  upon 
Hebekiih  (Sauri.v,  Discourx  XXVIII ;  others  on  the 
contrary  (Calvin  and  others),  praise  her  faith,  lier 
cmining,  her  righteousness  (because  Esau  as  a  bold 
•coffer,  had   sold  his   birthright),  her   fear  of  God 


(abhorrence  of  the  Canaanitish  natuie).  (We  musl 
add,  however,  that  Calvin  also  marks  the  meant 
which  Rebekah  uses  aa  evil.) — K'ebekah,  tiuly,  had 
acted  in  a  human  way,  striving  by  unlawfu.  meant 
to  attain  a  good  end. — Bibl.  Wirt;  If  the  Word  ol 
God  is  on  our  side  we  must  not  indeed  depart  fmm 
it,  but  neither  must  we  undertake  to  bring  about 
what  it  holds  before  us  by  unlawful  means,  but  look 
to  God,  who  knows  what  means  to  use,  and  how 
and  when  to  fulfil  his  word. — Bibl.  Tiib:  God  makei 
even  the  errors  of  the  pious  to  work  good,  if  theii 
heart  is  sincere  and  upright ;  yet  we  are  not  to  imi- 
tate their  errors. 

Gerlach  :  Though  staining  greatly,  as  she  did 
the  divine  promise  by  her  deception,  yet  at  the  tam 
time  her  excellent  faith  shines  out  through  the  his- 
tory. She  did  not  fear  to  arouse  the  brother'a 
deadly  hatred  against  Jacob,  to  bring  her  favorite  son 
into  danger  of  his  life  and  to  excite  her  husband 
against  her,  because  the  inheritance  promised  by 
God  stood  before  her,  and  she  knew  God  had 
promised  it  to  Jacob.  (Calvin). — Schroder:  (Mi- 
chaklis:  The  kids  of  the  goats  can  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  taste  like  venison.)  Isaac  now  abides 
by  the  rule,  but  Rebekah  insists  upon  an  exception 
(Luther). — The  premature  grasping  bargain  of  Jacob 
(ch.  XXV.  29,  etc.,)  is  the  reason  that  God  is  here 
anticipated  again  by  Rebekah,  and  Jacob's  sinful 
cunning,  so  that  the  bargain  again  turns  out  badly. — 
Luther,  holding  that  the  law  is  annulled  by  God 
himself,  concludes  :  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is 
no  trans^resaion,  therefore,  she  has  not  sinned  (!  ?) — 
Both  (sons)  were  already  77  years  old.  Tlie  fact, 
that  Jacob,  at  such  an  <tge,  was  still  under  maternal, 
control,  was  grounded  deeply  in  his  individuality 
(ch.  XXV.  27),  as  well  as  in  the  congeniahty  which 
existed  between  Jacob  and  his  mother.  Esau,  sure- 
ly, was  passed  from  under  Rebekah's  control  already 
at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Section  Third,  vers.  18-29.  Isaac's  blessing 
upon  Jacob :  1 .  In  its  human  aspect  ;  2.  in  its  di- 
vine aspect. — The  divine  providence  controlling 
Isaac's  plan  :  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Esau. — Jacob,  in 
Esau's  garments,  betrayed  by  his  voice :  I.  Almost 
betrayed  immediately ;  2.  afterwards  clearly  betray- 
ed.— Isaac's  solicitude,  or  all  care  in  the  service  of 
sin  and  error  gains  nothing. — Jacob's  examination. 
— The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  the  hands  are  Esau's 
hands. — Isaac's  blessing  :  L  According  to  its  exter- 
nal and  its  typical  significance  ;  2  in  its  relation  to 
Abraham's  piomise  and  the  blessing  of  Jacob. — Its 
new  thoughts:  the  holy  sovereignty,  the  gathering 
of  a  holy  people,  the  germ  of  the  announcement  of  a 
holy  kingdom.  Isaac's  inheritance  :  a  kingdom  of  na- 
tions, a  church  of  nations. — The  fulfilment  of  the  bles- 
sing :  1.  In  an  external  or  typical  sense  :  David's  king- 
dom ;  2.  in  a  spiritual  sense :  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
Stark*  :  Jacob,  perhaps,  thought  with  a  contrite 
heart  of  the  abuse  of  strange  raiment,  when  the 
bloody  coat  of  Joseph  was  shown  to  him.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  cross  caused  iy  children,  which,  no 
(loul)f,  is  the  most  severe  cross  to  pious  panmts  in 
tliia  world,  and  with  which  the  pious  Jacob  oft«j 
met  (Dinah's  rape,  Benjamin's  difficult  birth,  Sim 
eon's  and  Levi's  bloody  weapons,  Reuben's  incest, 
Jo.seph's  history,  Judah's  hi.story,  ch.  xxxviii.,  etc.). 
For  Jacob  sinned:  1.  In  speaking  contrary  to  the 
truth,  and  twice  passing  himself  for  Esau ;  2.  in 
really  practising  fraud  by  means  of  strange  raimeni 
and  false  pretences ;  3.  in  his  abuse  of  the  name  of 
God  (ver.  20);  4.  in  taking  advantage  cf  ais  father'l 
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ireakuess. — Yet    God    bore  with    his  errors,   like 
Isaac,  etc 

Ver.  '26  :  a  colle<;tion  of  different  places  in  which 
we  read  of  a  kiss  or  kisses  (see  Concordauce). — That 
this  uttered  blessing  is  to  be  received  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  but  also  in  a  deeper,  secret 
•:aise,  is  apparent  from  Hebr.  xL  20,  where  Paul 
lavs  •  that  l«y  faith  Isaac  blessed  his  son,  of  which 
faith  the  Messiah  was  the  theme. 

Gerlach  :  The  goal  and  central  point  of  this 
blessing  is  the  word:  be  lord  over  thy  brethren. 
For  this  implies  that  he  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
blessins;,  while  the  others  siiould  only  have  a 
share  in  his  enjoyment. — Lisco :  Earthly  blessing 
(DeuL  ixxiii.  28). — Ciirsed  be,  etc.  He  who 
loves  the  friends  of  God,  loves  God  himself;  he  who 
hates  them,  hates  him ;  they  are  the  apple  of  his 
eye. — Calwer  Handbuch :  The  more  pleasant  the 
fragrance  of  the  floHrers  and  herbs  of  the  field,  the 
richer  is  the  blessing.  Earthly  blessings  are  a  sym- 
bol and  pledge  to  the  father  of  divine  grace. — Power 
and  sway:  The  people  bles-^ed  of  the  Lord  must 
stand  at  the  head  of  nations,  in  order  to  impart  a 
ble.  sing  to  all. — I.<aac,  much  against  his  will,  blesses 
him  whom  Jehovah  designs  to  bless. — Sciirodek: 
Ah,  the  voice,  the  voice  (of  Jacob) !  I  should  have 
dropped  the  dish  and  run  away  (Luther). — Thus  also 
the  servants  of  God  sow  the  seed  of  redemption 
among  men,  not  knowing  where  and  how  it  is  to 
bring  fruits.  God  does  not  limit  the  authority 
granted  to  them  by  their  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  by  no 
means  depend,  as  the  Papists  think,  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  person  who  administers  them  (Calvin). — 
(E.-^au's  goodly  raiment :  Jewish  tradition  holds  these 
to  be  the  same  made  by  God  himself  for  the  first 
parents  (ch.  iiL  21),  and  it  attributes  to  the  person 
wearing  them  the  power  even  of  taming  wild  beasts. 
— The  inhabitants  of  South  Asia  are  accustomed 
to  scent  their  garmen.s  in  difiFerent  ways.  By 
means  of  fragrant  oils  extracted  from  spices,  etc. 
(.Vlichaelis). — Smell  of  a  jield,  Herodotus  says,  All 
Arabia  exhales  fragi-ant  odors.) — Thus  he  wished 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  be  to  them  a  pattern 
and  pledge  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  (Calvin). — 
Dew,  com,  wine,  are  symbols  of  the  blessings  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory  (Rarab.). — That 
eurseUi  thee.  Here  it  is  made  known,  that  the  true 
church  is  to  exist  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
The  three  difiFerent  members  of  the  blessmg  contain 
the  three  prerogatives  of  the  first-born :  1,  The 
doable  inheritance.  Canaan  was  twice  as  large  and 
fruitful  as  the  country  of  the  Edomites  ;  2.  the  do- 
minion over  his  brethren ;  3.  the  priesthood  which 
walks  with  blessings,  and  finally  pa-ses  over  to 
Christ,  the  source  of  all  blessing  (Rambach). — 
Luther  calls  the  fii-st  part  of  the  blessuig  :  the  food 
of  the  body,  the  daily  bread ;  the  second  part :  the 
seculai  government ;  the  third  part :  the  spiritual 
priesthood,  and  places  in  this  last  part  the  dear  and 
sacred  cress,  and  at  the  same  time  also,  the  victory 
in  and  with  the  cross.  In  Christ,  the  true  Israel  of 
all  tin  3^,  rules  the  people  and  nations. 

Tk  Section  Fourth,  vers.  30-40,  Esau  comes  too 
late :  1.  I>ecau.^e  he  wished  to  obtain  the  divine 
Ivessing  of  promise  by  hunting  (by  running  and 
•triving,  etc.;  (Rom.  ix.  16);  2.  he  wished  to  gain  it, 
after  he  ha<i  sold  it;  3.  he  wished  to  acquire  it, 
without  compnhending  its  signiHcance ;  and,  4. 
wiiliout  its  being  intended  for  him  by  the  divine 
ierree,  tnd  any  fitueas  of  mind  for  it — Isaac's  trem- 


bling and  terror  are  an  indication  that  his  eyes  art 
opened,  because  he  sees  the  finger  of  God  and  not 
the  hand  of  man. — Esau's  lamentation  opposed  to  hi* 
father's  firmness :  1.  A  passion  instead  of  godlj 
sorrow ;  2.  connected  with  the  illusion  that  holj 
things  may  be  treated  arbitrarily  ;  3.  referring  to  ths 
external  detriment  but  not  to  the  internal  loss. — ■ 
Esau's  misunderstanding  a  type  of  the  misimder- 
sfcmding  of  the  worldly-minded  in  regard  to  divint 
things  :  1.  That  the  plan  of  divine  salvation  was  the 
work  of  man ;  2.  the  blessing  of  salvation  was  a 
matter  of  human  caprice ;  3.  that  the  kingdcra  of 
God  was  an  external  affair. — Esau's  blessing  tha 
type :  1.  Of  his  character ;  2.  of  his  choice :  3.  of 
his  apparent  satisfaction. — Here  Isaac  and  Esau  are 
now  for  the  first  time  opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
complete  antithesis  :  Isaac  in  his  prophetic  greatness 
and  clearness  opposed  to  Esau  in  his  sad  and  carnal 
indiscretion  and  passionate  conduct. 

Starke:  Ver.  30.  Divine  providence  is  here  at 
work. — Ver.  33.  This  exceedingly  great  amazement 
came  from  God. — Cramer:  God  rules  and  determines 
the  time ;  the  clockwork  is  in  his  hands,  he  can  pro- 
long it,  and  he  can  shorten  it,  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, and  if  he  governs  anything,  he  knows  how  to 
arrange  time  and  circumstances,  and  the  men  who 
live  in  that  time,  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear before  or  after  he  wishes  them  to  come.  Chris- 
tian, commend  to  him,  therefore,  thy  affairs  (Ps, 
xxxi.  17;  Gal.  iv.  4). — Hall:  God  knows  both  time 
and  means  to  call  back  his  people,  to  obviate  their 
sins,  and  to  correct  their  errors  (Heb.  xiL  17). — 
Laxoe  :  Isaac  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  and 
means,  but  the  event  it.self  he  considers  as  irrev- 
ocable, as  soon  as  he  recognizes  thai  God,  on 
account  of  the  unfitness  of  Esau,  has  so  arranged  it, 
W'hUe,  therefore,  we  do  not  ascribe  to  God  any  aciive 
working  of  evil,  we  concede  that,  by  his  wisdom,  he 
knows  how  to  control  the  errors  of  men,  especially 
of  believers,  to  a  good  purpose. — Ver.  3d.  Thus  in- 
solent sinners  roll  the  blame  upon  others, — Ver.  37. 
The  word  "  Loi-d "  is  rendered  remarkably  prominent, 
since  it  appears  only  here  and  ver.  29.  Just  as  if, 
out  of  Jacob's  loins  alone  would  come  the  mightiest 
and  most  powerful  lords,  princes,  and  kings,  espe- 
cially the  strong  and  mighty  Messiah — Hall  :  Tears 
flowing  from  revenge,  jealousy,  carnal  appetites,  and 
worldly  care.*,  cause  death  (2  Cor.  viL  10).  God's 
word  remains  forever,  and  never  falls  to  the  ground. 
— Calwer  Handbiuh:  Ver,  36.  And  still  Esau  had 
sold  it. — He  lamented  the  misfortune  only,  not  his 
carelessness ;  he  regretted  only  the  earthly  in  the 
blessing,  but  not  the  grace, 

Schroder  :  Then  cried  he  a  great  cry,  grtat  ana 
bitter  ej-ceediiigy.  This  is  the  perfectly  (?;  natural, 
unrestrained  outbreaking  of  a  natural  man,  to  whom, 
because  he  lives  only  for  the  present,  every  ground 
gives  way  beneath  his  feet  when  the  present  is  lost. 

To  Isaac's  exp'anai  on  that  the  blessing  teas  go  ■€. 
Here  also  a  heroic  cast  is  given  to  the  quiet,  retiring, 
and  often  unobserved  love. — The  aged,  feeble,  and 
infirm  Isaac  celebrates  upon  his  couch  a  similar 
triumph  of  love,  just  as  the  faith  of  his  father  tri- 
umphed upon  Mt.  Moriah,  etc.  (L  e.,  he  sacrifice?  to 
the  Lord  his  preference  for  Esau). — The  world  to- 
day still  preserves  the  same  mode  of  thinking;  it 
seUs  the  blessing  of  the  new  birth,  etc.,  and  still 
claims  to  inherit  this  blessing  (Roos). — Esau,  and 
perhaps  Isaac  also,  thoug}it  probably  by  the  blessing 
to  invahdate  the  fatal  baigain  as  to  the  birthright  — 
He  only  bewails  the  couseqnences  of  his  sin  but  tu 
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has  no  tears  for  the  sin  itself. — The  question  here 
was  properly  not  about  salvation  and  condomnation. 
Salvation  waa  not  refused  to  Esau,  but  he  serves  as  a 
warning  to  us  all,  by  his  cries  full  of  anguish,  not  to 
neglect  the  grace  of  God  (Roos). — Esau's  bhssing. 
Esau  appealed  to  the  paternal  heart,  and  with  the 
true  objective  character  of  the  God  of  the  patriarch, 
Isaac  neither  could  nor  should  deny  his  own  paternal 
character. — Now  he  has  no  birthright  to  give  away, 
and  therefore  no  solemn :  and  he  blessed  him,  occurs 
keie. — (Descriptions  of  the  Idumagan  country  and 
people  follow). 

Section  Fifih.  Vers.  41-46.  Esau's  hatred  of  Ja- 
cob :  1.  In  its  moral  aspect ;  2.  in  its  typical  signifi- 
cance.— Want  of  self-knowledge  a  cause  of  Esau's 
enmity. — Esau  inclined  to  fratricide :  1.  Incited  by 
envy,  animosity,  and  revenge;  2.  checked  by  piety 
toward  the  father ;  3.  prevented  by  his  frankness 
and  out-spoken  character,  as  well  as  by  Rebekah's 
sagacity. — Rebekah's  repentance  changed  into  an 
atonement  by  the  heroic  valor  of  her  faith. — Rebe- 
kah's sacrifice. — How  this  sagacious  and  heroic- 
minded  woman  makes  a  virtue  (Jacob's  theocratic 
wooing  for  a  bride)  of  necessity  (the  peril  of  Jacob's 
Ufe). 

Starke  :  Ver.  44.  These  few  days  became  twenty 
years. — Ver,  45.  That  Rebekah  did  this,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  place.  Probably  she  died  soon  after, 
and  therefore  did  not  live  to  see  Jacob's  return  (ch. 
xlix.  31 ;  Matt.  v.  22;  1  John  iii.  15  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  4). 
—Cramer  :  Whatever  serves  to  increase  contention 
and  strife,  we  are  to  conceal,  to  trample  upon,  and 
to  turn  everything  to  the  best  (Matt.  v.  9). — Ger- 
LACH :  Ver.  41.  This  trait  represents  to  us  Esau  most 
truthfully  ;  the  worst  thing  in  his  conduct,  however, 
is  not  the  savage  desire  of  revenge,  but  the  entire 
unbelief  in  God  and  the  reluctance  to  subject  him- 
self to  him.  Whilst  Isaac  submitted  unconditionally 
as  soon  as  God  decided,  Esau  did  not  care  at  all  for 
the  divine  decision. — Calwer  Uandbuch:  He  did 
not  think  of  the  divine  hand  in  the  matter,  nor  of 
his  own  guilt,  sell -knowledge,  or  repentance. — 
Schroder  :  God  never  punishes  his  people  without 
correcting  grace  is  made  also  purifying  grace  at  the 
•ame  time  (Roos). — As  Esau  had  only  cries  and  tears 
at  first,  he  now  has  only  anger  and  indignation. — 
Ver.  41.  "  Repentance  and  its  fruits  correspond  " 
(Lather). — All    revenge    is    self-consolation.    True 


consolation  under  injustice  comes  from  God  (Rom 
xii.  19). — Ahd  he  forgets  what  thou  hastdo-'..e  to  him. 
With  this  she  both  acknowledges  Jacob's  guilt  and 
betrays  a  precise  knowledge  of  Ksau's  character.— 
Let  us  not  despair  too  soon  of  men.  Are  tliere  nol 
twelve  hours  during  the  day?  The  gi  eat  fury  and 
fiery  indignation  pass  away  with  time  (Lurher).— 
How  sagacious  this  pious  woman :  she  conceals  to  hei 
husband  the  great  misfortune  and  affliciion  existing 
in  the  house  so  as  not  to  bring  sorrow  upon  Isaac  in 
his  old  age  (Luther). 

Section  Sixth,  ch.  xxviii.  1-8.  Jacob's  mission  to 
Mesopotamia  compared  with  that  of  Eliezer :  ■>  Its 
agreement ;  2.  its  difference. — Isaac  now  voluniarily 
blesses  Jacob. — The  necessity  of  this  pious  house 
becomes  the  source  of  new  blessings:  1.  The  feeble 
Isaac  becomes  a  hero  ;  2.  the  plain  and  quiet  Jacob 
becomes  a  courageous  pilgrim  and  soldier ;  3.  the 
strong-minded  Rebekah  becomes  a  person  that  sac- 
rifices her  most  dearly  loved. — How  late  the  full 
self-development  of  both  Jacob's  and  Esau's  charac- 
ter appears. — Jacob's  prompt  obedience  and  Esau'a 
foolish  correction  of  his  errors. — The  church  is  a 
community  of  nations,  typified  already  by  tlie  theo- 
cracy. 

Starke  :  Concerning  the  duties  of  parents  and 
children  as  to  the  marriage  of  their  children. — The 
dangers  of  injudicious  marriages. — Parents  can  give 
to  their  children  no  better  provision  on  their  way 
than  a  Chris  ian  blessing  (Tob.  v.  2 1 ). — Bibl.  l\i  .  : 
The  blessing  of  ancestors,  resting  upon  the  descend- 
ants is  a  great  treasure,  and  to  be  preserved  as  the 
true  and  the  best  dowry. — Calwer  Handbuch:  He 
goes  out  of  spite  (or  at  least  in  his  folly  and  self- 
will)  to  the  daughters  of  Ishinael,  and  takes  a  third 
wife  as  near  of  kin  to  his  father  as  the  one  Jacob 
takes  was  to  his  mother.  (But  the  distinction  waa 
that  Ishmael  was  separated  from  the  theocratic  line, 
while  the  house  in  Mesopotamia  belonged  to  the  old 
stock.) — Schroder  :  Rebekah,  who  in  her  want  of 
faith  could  not  wait  for  divine  guidance,  has  now  to 
exercise  her  faith  for  long  years,  and  learn  to  wait. 
— Isaac  appears  fully  reconciled  to  Jacob. — In  the 
eyes  of  Isaac  his  father.  He  does  not  care  about 
the  mother. — Thus  natural  men  never  find  the  right 
way  to  please  God  and  their  fellow-men  whom  they 
have  offended,  nor  the  true  way  of  recouciliatioa 
with  them  (Berl.  BibeL), 
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FIRST     SECTION. 

JacoVt  journey  to  Meaopotamiay  and  the  heavenli/  Ladder  at  BetheU 


Chafteb  xxviii.  10-22. 


10,  1 1  Anil  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba,  and  went  toward  Haran.  And  he  lighted 
upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took 
of  the  stones  [one  of  the  stones]  of  that  place,  and  put  them  [it]  for  his  pillows,  and  lay 

12  dcwD  in  that  place  to  sleep.     And  [then]  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  tUfl 
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parth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  [was  reaching]  to  heaven:  and  oehold,  the  angels  of  Go« 
("were]  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  [was  standing]  above 
it:  and  said,  1  am  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah,  the  God]  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God 
of  Isaac :  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;  And  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  tliou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west  [ereningj, 
and  to  the  east  [morning],  and  to  the  north  [midnight],  and  to  the  south  [midday]  :  and  in 

15  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold,  I  an 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  ai\  places  [eyerywhere]  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bim^ 
thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 

Bpoken  to  thee  of  [promised  thee]. 

16  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  m  this  place, 

17  and  I  knew  it  not.     And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  [awfai]  is  this  place  1 

18  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  [here]  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  And 
Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows, 

19  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel  [house  of  God]  ;  but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called  [earUer]  Luz  at 

20  the  first.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  [Hohim]  will  be  with  me,  and  wiL 
keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 

21  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  [in  prosperity] ;  then  shall  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah]  be  my  God  :  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God'a 
house :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 


PKELIinSABY   REMARK. 

Jacob's  divine  election,  a3  well  as  the  spirit  of 
019  inward  life  and  the  working  of  his  faith,  first  ap- 
pear in  a  bright  light  in  his  emigration,  his  dream, 
and  his  tow. 


EXEGETICAli  AXD   CRITICAL. 

1.  Jacdit'i  emiffrati  n,  lis  nif/TU-qnarterx,  and 
dream  (vers.  10-15). — Went  oat  from  Beer-sheba. 
— The  joumev  from  Beer-sheba  to  Haran  leads  the 
pilgrim  through  a  great  part  of  Canaan,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south  to  north,  then  crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  passing  through  Gilead,  Bashan,  and  Damascus, 
he  comes  to  Mesopotamia.  It  was  the  same  journey 
that  Abnthara,  and  afterwards  Eliezer,  had  already 
made,  well  known  to  the  patriarchal  family. — And 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place. — Not  after  the 
first  daj's  journey,  but  after  several  days'  journey 
(see  ch.  ixii.  4).  Bethel  (see  ver.  19),  or  originally 
Luz,  AoKTo,  was  situated  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraira, 
on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem,  probably 
the  present  Beitin  ;  more  than  three  hours  north  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Dictionaries,  especially  Winer,  and 
books  of  iravok,  particularly  Robinson,  ii.  pp.  125- 
130).-  -He  lighted  upon. — By  this  expression  the 
place  in  which  he  took  up  his  night-quarters,  in  the 
Often  air,  is  distinguished  from  the  city  already  exist- 
ing.— And  tarried  there  all  night. — After  the  sun 
wait  down,  indicating  an  active  jomney.  Even  at 
the  present  date  it  frequently  oc:;ur3  that  pilgrims  in 
tlir.se  countries,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  spend  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  during  the  more  favorable 
•easons  of  the  year — ^He  took  of  the  atones. — 
"  One  of  the  stones."  A  stone  becomes  his  pillow. 
Thus  he  rests  upon  the  solitary  mountain,  with  no 
revering  but  the  sky. — And  he  dreamed. — In  his 
Iream  a  strange  niglit-viiion  comes  to  him,  and  it 
i»long8  I )  hia  peculiar  character  that  in  this  condi- 


tion he  is  susceptible  of  this  dream.  "Here  he 
sleeps  upon  a  hard  pillow,  exiled  from  his  father's 
house,  with  deep  anxiety  approaching  an  uncertain 
future,  and  intentionally  avoiding  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men  :  a  8tr;inger,  in  solitude  and  without 
shelter."  Delitzsch.  The  dream-vision  is  so  glori- 
ous, that  the  narrator  represents  it  by  a  threefold 
nsn.  The  participles,  too,  serve  to  give  a  more 
vivid  rep'-esentatlon.  The  connection  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  now  especially  between 
heaven  and  the  place  where  the  poor  fugitive  sleeps, 
is  represented  in  three  different  forms,  increasing  iu 
fulness  and  strength  ;  l/ie  ladder,  not  too  short,  but 
resting  firmly  on  the  earth  below  and  extending  up  to 
h«'aven  ;  t/ie  angels  of  God,  appearing  in  great  num- 
bers, pa3.*ing  up  and  down  the  ladder  as  the  messen- 
gers of  God  ;  ascending  as  the  invisible  compauiooa 
of  the  wanderer,  to  report  about  him,  and  as  medi- 
ators of  his  prayers ;  descending  as  heavenly  guar- 
dians and  mediators  of  the  blessing;  finally,  Jij/ioi'aA 
himxelf  gtnnding  above  the  ladler,  henceforth  the 
covenant  God  of  Jacob,  just  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
the  covenant  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  [It  is  a 
beautiful  and  striking  image  of  the  reconciliation  and 
mediation  eflfected  by  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant. 
See  John  L  51.— A.  G.]— Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Abraheun. — According  to  Knobel,  this  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  Jehovistic  enlargement,  which  does  not 
fit  the  connection  here,  where  the  question  is  simply 
about  Jacob's  protection  and  guidance.  Just  as  if 
this  could  be  detached  from  his  theocratic  position 
and  import  mce  !  First  of  all,  Jacob  must  row 
know  that  Jehovah  is  with  him  as  hU  God  ;  that  ilio 
God  of  Abraham — his  ancestor  in  faith — and  ih» 
God  of  Isaac,  will  henceforth  also  prove  himself  to 
be  the  God  of  Jacob. — The  land  whereon  thou 
liest. — The  ground  on  which  he  sleeps  as  a  fugitive 
is  to  be  his  possessiuu,  to  its  widest  limits.  Canaan, 
from  the  heights  of  Bethel,  extends  in  all  lirection? 
far  and  wide.  His  couch  upon  the  bare  groimd  il 
changed  into  an  ideal  possession  of  the  country.— 
As  the  dust  of  the  earth  (sec  ch.  xxii.  17 ;  xxW 
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4). — To  one  sleeping  upon  the  bare  ground,  this  new 
Bymbol  of  the,  old  promise  was  peculiarly  striking. — 
Thou  Shalt  spread  abroad. — The  wide,  indefinite 
extension  to  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  introduces 
the  thought,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to 
be  blessed  in  him.  [That  which  is  here  promised 
traLscends  the  destiny  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. McRPHY,  p.  386. — A.  G.]  In  the  light  of 
this  promise,  the  personal  protection  and  guidance 
facrc  promised  to  him  has  its  full  significance  and 
certainty.  Jehovah  guarantees  the  security  of  his 
journey,  of  the  end  sought,  of  his  return,  and  finally, 
of  the  divine  promises  given  to  him.  B\it  the  secu- 
rity against  Esau  is  not  yet  clearly  given  to  him ; 
Bill  the  expression:  /  mil  not  leave  thee,  until — 
does  not  mean,  that  he  would  at  one  time  forsake 
him,  but  indicates  the  infallible  fulfilment  of  all  the 
promises.  [The  dream-vision  is  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant.  As 
Jacob  is  now  at  the  starting-point  of  his  independent 
development,  Jehovah  now  standing  above  the  lad- 
der, appears  in  the  beginning  of  his  descent,  and 
Bince  the  end  of  the  ladder  is  by  Jacob,  it  is  clear 
that  Jehovah  descends  to  him,  the  ancestor  and  rep- 
resentatira  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  nothing  else  than,  on 
one  side,  the  history  of  the  successive  descending 
of  God,  to  the  incarnation  in  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and, 
on  the  ocher,  the  successive  steps  of  progress  in 
Jacob  and  his  seed  towards  the  preparation  to  receive 
the  personal  fulness  of  the  divine  nature  into  itself. 
The  vision  reaches  its  fulfilment  and  goal  in  the 
Binking  of  the  personal  fulness  of  God  into  the  help- 
less and  weak  human  nature  in  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.     Kurtz.— A.  G.] 

2.  Jacob's  awaking,  his  morning  solemnit)/,  and 
row  (vers.  16-22).— Surely  the  Lord.— The  belief 
Iq  the  omnipresence  of  God  was  a  part  of  the  faith 
of  Abraham's  house.  And  that  God  was  even  pres- 
fmt  here,  he  did  not  first  learn  on  this  occasion  (as 
Knobel  seems  to  think),  but  it  is  new  to  him  that 
Jehovah,  as  the  covenant  God,  revealed  himself  not 
only  at  the  consecrated  altars  of  his  fathers,  but  even 
jttere.  Jacob  (who  was  not  to  take,  and  did  not 
de.«ire  to  take,  any  of  the  Canaanitish  women),  prob- 
ably from  religious  zeal,  avoided  taking  up  his  abode 
for  the  night  in  the  heathen  city,  Luz.  Generally, 
indeed,  he  would  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a  profane  and 
heathenish  country.  The  greater,  therefore,  is  his 
surprise,  tliat  Elohim  here  reveals  himself  to  him, 
and  that  as  Jehovah. — How  dreadful  (see  Exod. 
Hi.  5) — House  of  God. — The  dreadfulncss  of  the 
place  results  from  the  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the 
God  of  revelation.  The  place,  therefore,  is  to  him  a 
house  of  God,  a  Bethel,  and  the  Bethel  is  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  door  of  heaven.  He  feels  as  a 
sinner  rebuked  and  punished  at  this  sacred  place ; 
he  trembles  and  is  filled  with  holy  awe,  but  not  dis- 
heartened. He  did  not  tremble  before  men  nor  wild 
beasts,  but  now  he  trembles  before  Jehovah  in  his 
sanctuary,  but  it  is  the  trembling  of  a  pious  confi- 
dence.— And  he  set  it  up  for  a  pillar. — Calvin  : 
••A  striking  monument  of  the  vision."  We  must 
here  diotinguish  between  the  stone  for  a  pillar,  as  a 
memorial  of  divine  help,  as  Joshua  and  Samuel 
trecte<l  pillars  (ch.  xxxi.  46 ;  xxxv.  14 ;  Josh.  iv.  9, 
50;  xxiv  26;  1  Sam.  vii.  12);  and  the  anointing 
of  the  stone  with  oil,  which  consecrated  it  to  Jeho- 
Tah's  sanctuary  (Exod.  xx.  30).  In  the  same  manner, 
we  must  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
coudeorated  stone  of  Jacob,  which  marked  the  place 


as  an  ideal  house  of  God  and  a  future  place  for  sac 
rifice  (see  ch.  xxxv.  15  ;  ch.  xxxv.  7),  and  in  an  u> 
conscious  typical  prophecy  the  place  of  the  lutart 
tabernacle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anointed 
stones  worshipped  with  religious  veneration  (whence 
the  expression  :  *'  Oelgotze,"  idols  of  oil),  and  espe- 
cially the  stones  supposed  in  the  heathen  world  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  by  whose  names  we  aifl 
reminded  of  Bethel,  but  whose  worship,  however, 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  Jacob's  conduct  at  Bethel 
(see  Keil,  p.  302 ;  K.kobel,  p.  239 ;  Dklitzsch,  p. 
460  ;  Winer,  "  Stones  ").— Called  the  name.— 
Knobel  :  "  According  to  the  Elohist,  he  assigns  the 
name  at  his  return  (xxxv.  15)."  The  naming  at  the 
last- quoted  place,  however,  clearly  expresses  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  to  sacrifice  upon  the  stone, 
and  thus  to  change  it  from  an  ideal  to  an  actual 
Bethel,  a  place  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  evident 
that  this  naming  of  Luz,  or  the  place  near  by,  was 
of  importance  only  to  Jacob  and  his  house,  and  that 
the  Canaanites  called  the  city  Luz  now  as  before, 
until  it  became  a  Hebrew  city.  According  to  Keil, 
Jacob  himself  called  the  city  Luz  by  the  name  of 
Bethel,  but  not  the  place  where  the  pillar  was  erect- 
ed. This  would  be  very  strange,  and  it  is  not  proved 
by  ch.  xlviii.  3,  where  Jacob  in  Egypt  characterizes 
in  general  the  region  of  this  divine  revelation.  From 
Josh.  xvi.  2 ;  xviii.  13,  too,  we  receive  the  impression 
that  Luz  and  Bethel,  strictly  taken,  were  two  sepa- 
rate places ;  for  Jacob  had  not  passed  tiie  night  in 
the  city  of  Luz,  but  in  the  fields  or  upon  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  open  air.  Generally,  the  whole  region 
was  called  Luz,  in  the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  but 
Bethel  at  the  time  of  the  Israelites. — Vowed  n 
vow. — The  vow  seems  to  unite  the  faith  in  Jehovah 
witii  external  and  personal  interests.  But  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  considered :  First,  the  vow 
is  only  an  explanation  and  appropriati(  n  of  the 
promise  immediately  preceding;  second,  t  is  a  very 
modest  appropriation  of  it  (meat  and  drijik  and  rai- 
ment) ;  thirdly,  .Jacob  emphasizes  espe  ually  that 
point  which  the  promise  had  lefi  dark  for  his  further 
trial  (ch.  xxxii.  7),  viz.,  the  desire  to  ret  im  to  his 
paternal  home  in  peace,  i.  e.,  especially,  free  from 
Esau's  avenging  thieats. — The  vow  too :  Then  shall 
the  Lord  be  my  God,  is  cmphatical,  and  explains 
itself  by  the  following  promises.  Jacob  fulfilled  the 
fiist  after  his  retuin(ch.  xxxv.  7  ;  ver.  lc>),  and  Israel 
fulfilled  it  more  completely.  The  tithe<,  that  first 
appeal"  in  Abraham's  history  (ch.  xiv.  20),  were  no 
doubt  employed  by  Jacob,  at  his  return,  for  burnt- 
offerings  and  thank-offerings  and  charitabk-  gifts  (see 
below)  (ch.  xxxi.  54;  xlvi.  1).  [Murphy  says,  the 
vow  of  Jacob  is  a  step  in  advance  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  is  the  spirit  of  adoptioii  working  in  him. 
It  is  the  grand  and  solfmn  expi  ession  of  the  soul's 
free,  full,  and  perpetual  acceptance  of  the  Lord  to 
be  its  own  God.  The  word.s.  If  (Jod  will  be  with 
me,  do  not  express  the  condition  on  which  Jacob 
will  accept  God,  but  are  the  echo  and  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  assurance,  I  am  with 
thee.  The  stone  shall  be  God's  house,  a  monument 
of  the  presence  and  dwelling  of  God  with  his  people. 
Here  it  signalizes  the  grateful  and  loving  welcome 
which  God  receives  from  his  saints.  The  tenth  is 
the  share  of  all  given  to  God,  as  representing  the  full 
share,  the  whole  which  belongs  to  him.  Thus  Jacob 
opens  his  heart,  his  home,  and  his  treasure,  to  God, 
As  the  Father  is  prominently  mani.fested  in  AbrSr 
ham,  and  the  Son  in  Isaac,  so  also  the  Spirit  ii 
Jacob. — A.  G.] 


CHAP.  xxvm.  10-2«. 
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DOCTRIKAI.  AND  ETHICAIi. 

1.  Jacob's  pilgrimage.  The  patriarchs  pilgrims 
ol  God(Heb.  xi.). 

2.  From  Isaac  onward  the  night  dream-vision  is 
the  fundamental  form  of  revelation  in  the  history  of 
the  pairiarclis. — Consecrated  night-life :  1.  As  to  the 
occasion  :  In  the  most  helpiess  situation,  the  most 
solemn  and  glorious  droam.  2.  As  to  the  form  :  A 
divine  revelation  in  the  dream-vision  :  a.  miracles  of 
Bight,  symbols  of  salvation ;  b.  miracles  of  the  ear, 
promise  of  s:ilvation.  3.  As  to  its  contents :  The 
images  of  the  vision :  a.  the  ladder ;  b.  angels,  as- 
cending and  descending;  c  Jehovah  standing  above 
the  ladder  and  speaking. — The  words  of  the  vision, 
or  the  centre  of  the  whole  vision  (Calov.  :  Verbum 
dei  qitasi  anima  vlsionis).  General  promise;  indi- 
vidual promise. 

3.  The  rainbow  in  the  brightness  of  its  colors, 
ilioagh  soon  vanishing  away,  proclaims  the  mercy  of 
God,  descending  from  heaven,  and  ruling  over  the 
earth ;  but  Jacob's  ladder  expresses  more  definitely 
the  connecting  and  living  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  i-artli.  The  ladder  reaching  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,  designates  the  revelations,  the  words,  and 
promises  of  God ;  the  ladder  reaching  upwards  from 
earth  to  heaven,  indicates  faith,  sighs,  confession, 
and  prayer.  The  an<rels  ascending  and  dtscending, 
are  mes.-^engers  and  the  symbols  of  the  reality  of 
a  personal  intercourse  between  Jehovah  and  hia 
people. 

4.  The  angelic  world  develops  itself  gradually. 
Here  they  appear  in  great  numbers,  after  having  been 
preceded  by  the  symbolic  cherubim  and  the  two  an- 
gels, in  company  wiih  the  Angel  of  the  Lord :  1. 
These  hosts,  however,  appear  in  the  vision  of  a  dream  ; 
2.  they  ascend  and  descend  on  the  ladder ;  it  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  they  flew.  They  do  not 
speak,  but  Jehoviih  speaks  above  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  indicate  the  living  communion  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  longing  for  another  world, 
well  known  to  the  Lord  in  the  heavens ;  the  help 
and  salvation  which  comes  from  above,  and  with 
which  believing  hearts  are  well  acquainted,  and  the 
ascending  and  descending  signifies  that  personal  life 
is  only  mediated  and  introduced  through  personal 
life.  They  carry  on  this  mediation,  bearing  upwards 
from  earth  reports  and  prayers,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth  protection  and  blessings. 

5.  In  this  vision  and  guidance  of  Jacob  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  unfolds  and  reveals  his  peculiar 
nature  in  a  marked  antithesis.  Jehovah  is  the  one 
peculiar  personality  who,  exalted  above  the  multi- 
tude of  angels,  begins  to  speak,  receives  and  gives 
the  word. 

6.  Christ  brings  out  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
Jacob's  vision,  John  i.  62.  From  this  exegesis  of  the 
Lord  it  follows  that  Jacob,  now  already  as  Israel 
(see  John  L  47 ;  ver.  49),  not  only  beheld  a  constant 
intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  foresaw 
also,  in  an  unconscious,  typical  representation,  the 
gradual  incarnation  of  God.  Bacmgartes:  "The 
olJ  .athers,  and  even  Luther  and  Calvin,  are  too  rash 
in  regarding  the  ladder,  directly  and  by  itself,  as  the 
sycibol  c  f  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  The  lad- 
d>r  tof'J  cannot  be  compared  with  Christ,  but  Jacob, 
who  beholds  the  ladder,"  etc  No  doubt,  Jacob,  1" 
his  vision,  is  a  t)-pe  of  Christ,  and  Baumgarten  cor- 
recvV  says :  "  As  far  as  a  dream  (it  is,  the  night- 
riaion  of  a  believer)  stands  below  the  reality,  and 


things  that  happen  but  once  below  those  that  cor» 
tinually  occur,  so  far  Jacob  stands  below  Christ.' 
Yet  the  mutual  relation  and  intercourse  between 
God  and  the  elect,  which  in  the  result  of  t.^e  ad 
vent  of  Christ,  was  doubtless  typified  by  this  lad 
der. 

7.  From  Jacob's  ladder  we  receive  the  first  defi- 
nite intimation  that  beyond  Sheol,  heaven  is  the  horns 
of  man. 

8.  Just  as  Jacob  established  his  Bethel  at  hii 
lonely  lodging-place,  so  Christians  have  founded  th«J 
churches  upon  Golgothas,  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  over  crypts ;  and  this  all  in  a  symbolic  sense. 
The  church,  as  well  as  Christians,  has  come  out  of 
great  tribulations. — But  every  true  house  of  God  ia 
also,  as  such,  a  gate  of  heaven. 

9.  The  application  of  oil  also,  which  afterwards, 
in  a  religiotis  sense,  as  a  a  symbol  of  the  spirit,  runs 
through  the  entire  Scriptures,  we  find  here  first  men- 
tioned. 

10.  Jacob's  vow  is  to  be  understood  from  the 
preceding  promise  of  the  Lord.  It  was  to  be  uttered, 
according  to  the  human  nature,  in  his  w  aking  state, 
and  is  the  answer  to  the  divine  promise. 

11.  As  to  the  tithes  and  vows,  see  Dictionaries. 
Geblach  :  "  The  nimiber  '  ten  '  being  the  one  that 
concludes  the  prime  numbers,  expresses  the  idea  of 
completion,  of  some  whole  thing.  Almost  all  na- 
tions, in  paying  tithes  of  all  their  income,  and  fre- 
quently, indeed,  as  a  sacred  revenue,  thus  wished  to 
testify  that  their  whole  property  belonged  to  God, 
and  thus  to  have  a  sanctified  use  and  enjoyment  of 
what  was  left. 

1 2.  The  idea  of  Jacob's  ladder,  of  the  protecting 
hosts  of  angels,  of  the  house  of  God  aad  its  sublime 
terrors,  of  the  gate  of  heaven,  of  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  oil,  of  the  vow.  and  of  the  tithes 
— all  these  constitute  a  blessing  of  this  consecrated 
night  of  Jacob's  life. 

13.  Jacob  does  not  think  that  Jehovah's  revela- 
tion to  him  was  confined  to  this  place  of  BetheL  He 
does  not  interpret  the  sacredness  of  the  place  in  a 
heathen  way,  as  an  external  thing,  but  theocratically 
and  symbolically.  Through  Jehovah's  revelation, 
this  place,  which  is  viewed  as  a  heathen  waste,  be- 
comes to  him  a  house  of  God,  and  therefore  he  con- 
secrates it  to  a  permanent  sanctuary. 

14.  Vers.  20,  21.  Briefly :  If  God  is  to  me  Je- 
hovah, then  Jehovah  shall  be  to  me  God.  If  the 
Lord  of  the  angels  and  the  world  proves  himself  to 
me  a  covenant  God,  then  I  will  glorify  in  my  cove- 
nant God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world.  [There  ia 
clear  evidence  that  Jacob  was  now  a  child  of  God. 
He  takes  God  to  be  his  God  in  covenant,  with  whom 
be  will  live.  He  goes  out  in  reliance  upon  the  divine 
promi.«e,  and  yields  himself  to  the  divine  control, 
rendering  to  God  the  homage  of  a  loving  and  grate- 
ful heirt.  But  what  a  progress  there  is  between 
Bethel  and  Peniel.  Grace  reigns  within  him,  but  not 
without  a  conflict.  The  powers  and  tendencies  of 
evil  are  still  at  work.  He  yields  too  readily  to  their 
urgent  solicitations.  Still  grace  and  the  principlea 
of  the  renewed  man,  gain  a  stronger  hold,  and  be- 
come more  and  more  controlling.  Under  the  loving 
but  faithful  discipline  of  God,  he  is  gaining  in  his 
faith,  uutil,  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  Mahanaim 
and  Peniel,  and  the  new  revelations  thei.  given  to 
him,  it  receives  a  large  and  sudden  increase.  Ht 
is  thenceforward  trusting,  serene,  ani  establislied, 
strengthened  and  settled,  and  passes  into  the  quie< 
fife  of  the  triumphant  believer. — A.  G.] 
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GEXESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES, 


HOMITETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs. — Jacob, 
tbe  third  patriarch.  How  he  inherited  from  his 
gi-and father:  1.  The  active  deeds  of  faith,  and  from 
ois  father ;  2.  the  endurance  of  faith,  and  tiierefore 
eveahe  appears;  3.  as  the  wrestler  of  faith. — Or  the 
patriarch  of  hope  in  a  special  sense. — Jacob's  pilgrim- 
»ge. — His  couch  upon  the  stony  pillow  becomes  his 
Bethel. — The  night-vision  of  Jacob  at  Bethel  becoraes 
more  and  more  glorious :  1.  The  ladder ;  2.  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending ;  3.  Jehovah  and  his  prom- 
ise.— The  ladder :  a.  From  heaven  to  earth  :  the  word 
of  God ;  b.  from  earth  to  heaven  :  prayer  (cries  and 
tears,  prayer,  intercession,  thanks,  piaise). — The  An- 
gel of  God  over  our  life. — Jehovah  speaking  above 
the  silent  angels,  or  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  word 
of  God,  especially  of  the  gospel.  — Jacob's  noble 
fearlessness,  and  his  holy  fear. — Bethel,  or  the  sacred 
places  and  names  upon  this  earth. — Jacob's  vow,  the 
answer  to  Jehovah's  promise. — How  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  becomes  also  the  God  of  Jacob, 
or,  Jehovah  always  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  :  1.  The  living  results  ;  2.  the  living  nature  of 
the  results. 

Section  First,  vers.  10-15.  Starke:  Jacob  left 
his  home  secretly  and  alone,  with  all  possible  speed, 
before  his  brother  Esau  was  aware  of  it.  He  took 
nothing  with  him  but  his  staff  (ch.  xxxii.  10). — (Jo- 
BEPHUs  :  Unfavorable  opinion  of  the  people  at  Luz.) 
— Jacob,  in  this  wretched  condition  upon  his  journey, 
K  symbol  of  the  Messiali.  (ExpLiined  allegoiically 
by  Rambach  :  1.  Wooing  a  wife  in  a  strange  coun- 
try ;  2.  the  true  heir  appearing  in  poverty ;  3.  the 
Bojoum  at  Bethel.  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.) — This  ladder,  a  symbol  of  God's  paternal  care, 
by  which,  as  by  a  heavenly  ladder,  heaven  and  earth 
are  connected. — But  that  this  ladder  was  to  typify 
something  far  higher,  we  learn  from  Christ  himself. 
The  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  of  his  me- 
diatorial office,  was  typified  by  this. — Freiberger 
Bibel:  In  this  ladder  we  see  the  steps  and  degrees : 
1.  Of  the  state  of  Christ's  humiliation ;  2.  of  the 
Btate  of  his  exaltation. — Chrysostom  :  "  Faith  is  the 
ladder  of  Jacob  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven. — 
Bernh.  :  The  ladder  of  Jacob  is  the  church,  as  yet 
partly  militant  upon  the  earth,  and  partly  triumphant 
in  heaven. — The  Lord  (Jehovah).  Chaldee:  The 
glory  of  the  Lord.  Arab. :  The  light  of  tlie  Lord. 
^^Freiberger  Bibel :  Grotius  and  Clericns  are  wrong 
in  not  being  willing  to  give  the  name,  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,  to  Christ,  but  to  one  of  the  highest  angds, 
to  whom  they  attribute  the  name  of  Jehovah,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  Holy  Spirit.) — 
Ver.  15.  God,  in  comforting  him,  proceede  gradually: 
1.  He  himself  is  with  him,  not  a  mere  angel ;  2.  be 
will  bring  him  back  again ;  3.  he  will  never  leave 
him  (Rom.  viii.  28). — Parents  ought  not  to  bring  up 
their  children  too  delicately,  for  they  never  know  in 
what  circumstances  they  may  be  placed. — Hall  : 
God  is  generally  nearest  to  us  when  we  are  the  most 
humble. — Bibl.  Tub. :  Even  in  his  sleep  Jacob  had 
intercourse  with  the  Lord;  in  a  like  manner  our 
Bleep  should  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord. — Christ, 
the  true  Jacob's  ladder  (Ps.  xci.  2  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  2). 

Gerlach  :  That  the  angels  here  neither  hover  nor 
fly,  is  owing  to  the  representation  and  typical  signifi- 
cance of  the  vision.  By  this  very  fact  Jacob  was  as- 
sured that  the  place  where  his  head  lies,  is  the  point 
to  which  God  sends  ius  angels,  in  order  to  execute 
his  commands  concerning  him,  and  to  receive  com- 


munications from  him ;  a  symbol  of  the  loving  an<f 
uninterrupted  care  for  his  servanih.  extending  to  in- 
dividuals and  minute  events. — Lreadful.  The  ola 
church  called  the  Lord's  supper  a  dreadfvJ,  mystery 
{^xacramcntum  iremendum). —  Liscn  ;  Now  Jacob, 
like  Abi  aham  and  Isaac,  stands  as  the  elect  of  Jeb  > 
vah.  This  is  of  greater  importance,  since  Jacob  la 
the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites  oidy.  The  promises 
of  Jehovah,  therefore,  that  were  given  to  him,  must 
have  appeared  as  the  dearest  treasure  to  his  descend- 
ants.— Schroder  :  Ver.  10.  Because  the  sun  uas  set 
A  symbol  corresponding  with  his  inward  feeling 
The  paternal  home  with  the  revelations  and  the  wor 
ship  of  the  only  true  God,  is  far  behind  him,  » 
strange  solitude  around  him,  and  a  position  full  of 
temptation  before  him. — The  living  stone,  the  rock 
of  salvation,  is  the  antitype  of  that  typical  stone  in 
the  wilderness ;  do  with  it  what  the  patriarch  did 
with  his  (F.  W.  Krummacher),  Heb.  i.  14. — In  the 
symbol  of  the  ladder  lies  the  prediction  of  the  special 
providence  of  God. — Earth  is  a  court  of  paradise ; 
life,  here  below,  is  a  short  pilgrimage;  our  home  is 
above,  and  the  light  of  a  blessed  eternity  illuminates 
our  path  (F.  W.  Krummacher). 

Section  Second,  vers.  16-22.  Starke:  Sureli^ 
the  Lord.  Chald. :  The  glory  of  the  Lord. — Ver. 
17.  His  feeble  nature  trembled  before  this  heavenly 
manifestation,  because  he  was  well  aware  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  sublimity  of  God's  majesty  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  Spirit. — Where  God's  woid 
is  found,  there  is  a  house  of  God.  There  heaven 
stands  open. — (The  ancients  believed  that  the  divin- 
ity, after  having  forsaken  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
(as  to  his  gracious  presence),  could  be  found  at  that 
place,  whither  they  would  be  called  after  their  depart- 
ure from  Chaldaea  (Cyrill  Alex.) — Ver.  18.  As  Jacob 
was  not  induced  to  set  up  this  stone  and  worship  at 
it  by  any  superstition  or  idolatry,  so  the  papists  gain 
nothing  in  deriving  their  image-worship  from  this 
act ;  although  we  read  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  Deut.  vii.  5 
xii.  3.  that  God  has  expressly  prohibited  these  things 
— (The  Orientals,  in  their  journeys,  use  oil  for  food, 
for  anointing,  and  for  healing.) — Cramer  :  Although 
the  Lord  God  is  everywhere  present  (Jer.  xxiii.  24), 
he  is  yet  especially  near  to  his  church  with  his  grace, 
his  spirit,  and  his  blessing  (John  xiv.  18 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
20). — Bibl.  Wirt.:  Wherever  the  Lord  God  shows 
himself  in  his  word,  or  by  deeds  of  his  grace,  there 
is  his  house,  and  the  gale  of  heaven,  there  heaven 
with  its  treasures  is  open. — A  Christian  walks  with 
great  reverence  and  fear  before  God,  and  bows  in 
humble  submission  before  his  most  sacred  majesty 
— (Christ,  the  comer-stone,  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness.) — Freiberger  Bibel :  A  church,  though 
built  of  wood  and  stones,  nevertheless  bears  ihig 
beautiful  title,  and  is  called  God's  hou^^e,  or  house 
of  the  Lord.  So  frequently  were  named :  a.  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26);  b  the  first 
and  second  temple  at  Jerusalem,  etc. — Vers.  20,  21 
Vows  must  be  regarded  as  holy. — The  duty  of  grat- 
itude.— Whatever  a  Christian  gives  to  the  establish- 
ment of  divine  service,  and  to  the  support  of  piona 
teachers,  he  gives  to  God. — Lisco  :  How  God  reveals 
himself  through  facts  and  the  experiences  of  life,  by 
means  of  which  he  enlarges  the  store  of  our  knowl- 
edge (still,  not  here  the  knowledge  of  his  omnipres- 
ence).— Gerlach  :  The  vow,  wiiich  Jacob  here  took, 
was  based  entirely  ufion  the  promise  given  to  him, 
and  served  as  an  encouragement  to  gratitude,  t* 
faith,  and  to  obedience,  just  as  afterwards,  in  th« 
law,  in  a  similar  way,  sacilfices  were  vowed  aud  o/ 
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fereA  It  belonged  to  the  time  of  childhood  under  !  (Hengstenberg).  (The  circnmstances  were  mow 
tutors  and  gOTemors  (Gal.  iv.  1). — The  stone  is  to  !  personal  and  intense;  holy  persons  constituted  ss 
become  a  place  of  sacrifice. — Calwer  Hayidbuch :  cred  places,  not  vice  versa ;  nor  did  the  promise 
Perhaps  Jacob  accomplished  the  vow  concerning  the  !  lie  in  Isaac's  individuality,  but  in  the  house  of  Isaac 


tithes  in  a  similar  sense,  as  at  the  feast  of  tithes  and 
iacrifices  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29),  which  afterwards  oc- 
<utred  every  three  years,  and  at  which  the  Levit<.'s, 
the  stranger,  widows,  and  orphans  should  be  invited, 
ind  at  which  thev  should  eat  and  be  satisfied.     This 


and  Rebekah,  and  Jacob  was  conscious  that  he  wai 
the  heir  of  blessing.  The  place  of  God's  spccitl 
care,  the  ideal  church  of  Jehovah  now,  is  also  traa» 
ferred  in  a  certain  sense,  from  Beer-sheba  to  Haran.) 
— Here  God  himself  erected  a  pulpit,  and  preached, 


feast  may,  perhaps,  have  existed  voluntarily,  before  it  that  his  church  shall  stand  forever  and  ever.  Bal 
became  legal  and  w;is  introduced  as  a  fixed  usage. —  ;  Jacob  and  the  angels  of  heaven  are  his  hearert 
Schroder:  Generally,  the  outward  connection  with  '  But  you  must  not  run  to  St  Jacob,  etc.,  but  in  faitb 
the  chosen  generation,  the  residence  at  a  place  point-  |  look  at  the  place  where  the  word  and  the  sacramentt 
ed  out  to  them  by  God,  constituted  the  condition  of  i  are,  for  there  is  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of 
a  participation  in  Jehovah.  Ishmael,  leaving  the  I  heaven  (Luther). — The  oil,  which,  from  wiiLout,  pen 
paternal  home  and  Canaan,  immediately  passed  over  etrates  objects  gently  but  deeply,  symbolizes  holiness 
to  Elohim'a  dominion.  By  this  manifestation  the  j  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  common  things  and  per- 
fear  (?)  that  he,  like  Ishmael,  might  be  cut  oflF  as  a  !  sons  as  a  permanent  character  (Baumgarten). — Am 
branch  from  its  vine,  which  soon  withereth,  is  taken  i  God  has  become  ours  by  faith,  so  we  must  cheerfully 
away  from  Jacob,  and  the  blessing  spoken  over  him  j  yield  ourselves  to  our  neighbor  by  love  {Berleh 
by  Isaac  at  his   departure,    receives    its    sanction  >  JBibel). 


SECOND    SECTION". 

JaeoS's  wives  and  children.  Jacob  and  RacJiel,  Laban's  youngest  daughter.  First  and  second  ireaii/  with 
Laban.  His  involuntary  contummation  of  marriage  ufith  Leah.  Tlie  dmtble  marriage.  Leah^s  sons 
BacheVs  dissatisfaction.  The  strife  of  the  two  women.  The  concubines.  Jacobus  blessing  o, 
children. 


Chapteb   XXIX.  1— XXX.  24. 

1  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey  [lifted  up  Ms  feet]  and  came  [fled]  into  the  land  of 

2  the  people  [cHldreii]  of  the  east  [morning].  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the 
field,  and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks   of  sheep  Ijing  bv  it   [before  Mm]  ;  for  out  of  that 

3  well  tliey  watered  the  flocks :  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  month.  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered :  and  [then]  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well'a 
month,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and   put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth  in  hia 

4  place.     And  Jacob  said  unto  them.  My  brethren,  whence  be  ye  ?     And  they  said,  Of 

5  Haran  are  we.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  Laban  the  son   of  Nahor?     And 

6  they  said,  We  know  Aim.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Is  he  well?     And  they  said,  He  is 

7  well :  and  behold,  Rachel  [iamb,  ewe-iamb]  his  daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep.  And 
[But]  he  said,  Lo,  it  is  yet  high  day,  neither  js  if  time  that  the  cattle  should  be  gathered 

8  together :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and  feed  them.  And  they  said,  We  cannot,  un- 
til all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till  [then]  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well'a 
mouth ;  then  [and]  we  water  the  sheep. 

9  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them,  Rachel  came  with   her  father's  sheep :  for  she 
10  kept  them.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel  the  daugliter  of  Laban  his 

mother's  brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,  that  Jacob  went  noar, 

and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's 

11,  12  brother.     And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.     And  Jacob 

told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father's  brother  [nephew].     And  that  he  was  Rebekah's 

13  son  ;  and  she  ran  and  told  her  father.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard  the 
tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  and  kissed 

14  him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house.  And  [Then]  he  told  Laban  all  these  things.  And 
Laban  said  to  him,  Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh.  And  he  abode  with  him 
the  space  of  a  month. 
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15  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  liecause  thou  art  my  brother  [relative],  shouldest  thofl 

16  therefore  serve  me  for  nought?  tell  me,  what  shaJl  thy  wages  be.  And  Laban  had 
two  daughters :  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah  [scarcely,  the  wearied ;  still  less,  the  dull,  stupid, 

17  as  Fnrst,  rather :  the  pining,  yearning,  desiring],  and  the  name  of  the  younger  tf;as  Rachel.  Leah 
was  tender  eyed;  but  Rachel  was  beautiful  [as  to  form]  and  well  favored  [as  to  countenance], 

18  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel:   and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy 

19  younger  daughter.     And  Laban  said,  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee   than  that  1 

20  should  give  her  to  another  man  :  abide  with  me.  And  [thus]  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  [were  in  his  eyes]  hut  a  few  days,  for  the  love  h< 
had  to  her. 

21  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I  may 

22  go  in  unto  her.     And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the  men   of  the   place,  and  made  a 

23  feast  [wedding feast].     And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that  he  took  Leah  his  daugh* 

24  ter,  and  brought  her  to  him ;  and  he  went  in  unto  her.     And   Laban  gave  unto  hia 

daughter  Leah,  Zilpah  [Maurer:  the  dewy— from  the  trickling,  dropping  ;  Furst :  myrrh-juice]  his  maid, 

25  for  an  handmaid.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  Leah  :  and 
he  said  to  Laban,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  imto  me  ?  did  [have]  not  I  serve  with 

26  thee  for  Rachel?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me?  And  Laban  said,  It  must 
not  be  so  done  [it  is  not  the  custom]  in  our  country,  to  give  the  younger  before  the  firstborn. 

27  Fulfil  her   [wedding]  week  [the  week  of  this  one— fulfil,  etc.— is  too  stiong],  and  We  will  give  thee 

28  this  also,  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me  yet  seven  other  years.  And  Jacob 
did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week :  and  [then]  he  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  to  wife  also. 

29  And  Laban    gave    to    Rachel    his    daughter    Bilhah    [Maurer,  Filrst :  tender.     Gesonius:  bashful, 

30  modf-st]  his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid.  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and  he  loved 
also  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  s(';rved  with  him  yet  seven  other  years. 

31  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah   was  hated  [displeasing]   he  opened  her  womb  : 

32  but  Rachel  was  barren.  And  Leali  conceived,  and  bare  a  son  ;  and  she  called  hia 
name  Reuben  [see  there,  a  son]  :  for  she  said.  Surely  the  I^ord  hath  looked  upon  my  afflic- 

33  tion ;  now  therefore  my  husband  will  love  me.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said.  Because  the  Lord  hath  heard  that  I  was  hated,  he   hath  therefore  given 

34  me  this  son  also :  and  she  called  his  name  Simeon  [schimeon,  hearing].  And  she  conceived 
again,  and  bare  a  son;  and  said,  Now  this  time  [at  last]  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto 
me,    because    I    have    borne    him    three  sons :    therefore  was    his  name   called   Levi 

35  [joining,  cleaving].  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  she  said,  Now  will  I 
praise  the  Lord:  therefore  she  called  his  name  Judah  [praise  of  God,  literally,  praised,  viz.,  bo 
Jehovah]  ;  and  left  bearing. 

Ch.  XXX.        1.  And  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  children,  Rachel  envied 

2  her  sister;  and  said  unto  Jacob,  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.     And  Jacob's   anger 
was  kindled  against  Rachel ;  and  he  said,  Am  I  [then]  in  God's  stead,  who  harh  with- 

3  held  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?     And  she  said,  Behold   my  maid  Bilb.ah,  go   in 
unto  her,  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  that  I  may  [and  i  shall]   also  have  children 

4  [be built]  by  her.     And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to  wife.     And   Jacob  went 
5,  6  in   unto  her.     And   Bilhah    conceived,   and  bare  Jacob  a  son.     And  Rachel  said, 

God    hath    judged    me    [decreed  me  my  right],    and     hath    also    heard     my  voice,    and 
hath    given     me    a    son:      therefore    called    she     his    name    Dan     [judge ;  vindicator], 

7  And   Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,   conceived   again,  and   bare  Jacob  a  second  son.     And 

8  Rachel  said.   With  great  wrestlings  [wrestiingsof  ood,  Eioiiim]  have  I  wrestled   with  my 
sister,   and  I  have   prevailed:   and  she  called  his  name  Naphtali  [my  conflict  or  wrestler]. 

9  [And]  Wiien  Leah  saw  that  she  had  left  bearing,  she  took  Zilpah,  her  maid,  and  gave 
10,  11   her  Jacob  to  wife.    And  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  bare  Jacob  a  son.     And  Leah  said,  A 

12  troop  Cometh  ['with  felicity,  good  fortune]  :  and  she  called  his  name  Gad  [fortune].     And  ZiU 

13  pah,  Leah's  maid,  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  And  Leah  said,  Happy  am  I  [for  my  happiness], 
*       for  the  daughters  will  call  me  blessed  :    and  she  called  his  name  Asher  [blessedness]. 

14  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  [.ove-applcs] 
in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.     Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give 

16  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes.  And  she  said  unto  lier,  Is  it  a  small  matter 
that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ?  and  wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's  mandrakes 
also  ?     A^i  i  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with  thee  to-night  for  thy  son's  map 
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16  drakes.     And  [as]  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  tt 
meet  him,  and  said,  Tliou  must  come  in  unto  me ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  wi'.h  my 

17  son's  mandrakes.     And  he  lay  with  her  that  night.     And  God  [Eiohim]   hearkened  un 

18  to  Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  tlie  fifth  son.     And    Leah  said,  God  hath 
given  me  my  hire  [wages, reward],  because  1  have  given  my  maiden  to  my  husband:  and 

19  she  called  his  name  Issachar  [Yisashcar,"  it  is  the  reward].     And   Leah  conceived  again,  and 

20  bare  Jacob  the  sixth  son.     And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry 
[presented  rnc  with  a  beautiful  present]  ;  now  will  mv  husband   dwell  with  me,   because  I  have 

21  borne  him  six  sons :  and   she   called  his  name  Zebulun  [dwelling,  dwelling  together].     And 
afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter,  and  called  her  name  Dinah  [judged,  justified,  judgment]. 

22  And  God  remembered  Rachel,  and  God  hearkened  to  her,  and   opened  her  womb. 

23  And  she  conceived,  and  bare   a  son  ;  and   said,  God  hath   taken   away   my  reproach : 

24  And  she  called  his  name  Joseph  [may  he  add];  and   said.  The   Lord  shall  add  to   mp 
another  [a  second]  sf^n. 

['  Ch.  XXX.  ver.  11.  Lit.  with  a  troop  or  band. — Lange  follows  the  Sept.,  Vnlg.,  and  the  most  of  the  early  version* 
But  whether  we  follow  the  Ked,  or  the  Chethib,  as  in  our  version,  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  signification,  a  troop  or 
band.  For  while  Leah  uses  hereafter  the  name  C'n'3X  instead  of  mrT'  indicating  the  lower  religions  state  into  whiud 
she  has  fallen,  through  the  use  of  these  mere  human  expedients,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  she  would  thus  name  hei 
child  in  recognii  o  i  of  the  power  of  a  fictitious  deity,  or  avow  her  faith  that  her  children  were  the  result  of  mere  fortune. 
Aside  from  this.  Gen.  xlix.  19,  is  decisive. — A.  G.] 

[»  Ver.  18.    Heb.  ^:'r  U;),  there  is  a  reward— or  "IDO  X®7,  he  brings  reward.    AG.] 


GENERAL  PRELXHniTARY  EEMABKa 

1.  The  first  half  of  the  Li«tory  of  Jacob's  sojourn 
In  MesopotamLi  is  a  history  of  his  love,  his  marriages, 
Kid  his  children.  Brid:d  love,  in  its  peculiar  splendor 
of  heart  and  emotion,  never  appeared  so  definitely  in 
Genesis,  after  Adam's  salutation  to  Eve,  as  in  the 
present  case.  With  respect  to  the  moral  motives, 
by  means  of  wliich  Jacob  became  involved  in  poly- 
gamy, notwithstanding  his  esclu^ive  bridal  love,  com- 
pare the  preface  p.  Isxvi.  We  may  divide  the  his- 
tory into  the  following  stages :  1.  Jacob's  arrival  at 
the  shepherds'  well  in  Ha'  an  (vers.  1-8) ;  2.  Jacob's 
salutation  to  Rachel  and  his  reception  into  Laban's 
house  (vers.  9-14) ;  ;i.  Jacob's  covenant  and  service 
for  Richel  and  the  deception  befalling  liim  (vers. 
15-25).  How  Jacob,  under  the  divine  providence, 
through  the  deception  practised  upon  him,  became 
very  rich,  both  in  sons  and  with  respect  to  the  future. 
(Gjthe  :  It  has  always  been  proved  true.  That  he 
whom  God  deceives,  is  deceived  to  his  advantage.) 
4.  His  renewed  service  for  Rachel  (vers.  26-30)  ; 
6.  The  first-bom  sons  of  Leah  (vers.  31-35) ;  6.  Ra- 
chel's d' jection  and  the  concubinage  of  Bilhah,  her 
handmaid  (xxx.  vers.  1-8) ;  7.  Leah's  emulation, 
and  her  handmaid  Zilpah  (vers.  9-13  ;  8.  Leah's  last 
children  (vers.  14-21) ;  9.  Rachel,  Joseph's  mother 
(vers.  22-24). 

2.  Knobel  finds  here  a  mixture  of  Jehovistic  re- 
presentation with  the  original  text.  He  knows  so 
little  what  to  make  of  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
narratives  that  he  remarks  upon  vers.  16  and  17: 
"  Moreover  the  same  writer  who  has  spoken  of  Ra- 
3hel  already  (vers.  9-12),  could  not  properly  intro- 
duce the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  as  is  done  m  the 
orescnt  instance." 


KXEGETTCAX.  ASTD  CBITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-8.  Jacobus  arrival  at  the  shepherd's 
mell  in  Haran. — Then  Jacob  went  on  hia  jonr- 
noy. — ITiis  consoling  and  refreshing  manifestation 
teanimated  him,  so  that  he  goes  cheerfully  on  his  jour- 


ney. Of  course,  he  must  use  his  feet,  his  bridal  tou. 
differs  from  that  of  EHezer,  altho'iirh  he  himself  is  t>.« 
wooer. — Into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East. 
— The  choice  of  this  expression,  no  doubt,  indicate! 
that  f:  om  Bethel  he  gradually  turned  eastward,  and 
crossing  the  Jordan  and  passing  througli  the  north- 
em  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  he  came  to  Mesopotamia, 
which  is  also  included  here. — He  looked,  and  be- 
hold.— He  looks  around  to  find  out  where  he  is. 
Wells,  however,  are  not  only  waymarks  in  nomadic 
districts,  but  also  places  of  gathering  for  the  shep- 
herds.— It  was  not  a  well  of  living  water, — at  least 
not  Eliezer's  well  near  Haran, — but  a  cistern,  as  is 
proved  from  the  stone  covering  it.  It  S'-ems  to  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Haran,  and  the  city  it- 
self was  not  yet  in  sight. — There  were  three  flocki 
of  sheep  \yin^  by  it. — Scenes  of  this  description 
were  frequently  seen  in  the  ancient  Orient,  (ch.  xxiv. 
11,  etc.;  Ex.  ii.  16,  etc.,)  and  may  still  be  seen  to- 
day (Robinsos  :  '*  Researches,"  ii.  pp.  180,  357,  371 ; 
iiL  27,  250;.  Watering  troughs  of  stone  are  placed 
around  the  well,  and  the  rule  i.^,  that  he  who  comea 
first, waters  his  flecks  first  (V.  Schitbxrt  :  "  Travels," 
ii.  p.453  ;  Bcrkiiardt  :  "  Syria,"p.  r28,etc.).  Among 
the  Arabian  Bedouins  the  wells  belong  to  separate 
tribes  and  families,  and  strangers  are  not  pei-mitted 
to  use  them  without  presents,  i  e.  pay  (Burkhakut  : 
"Bedouins,"  p.  185;  Robinson,  iii.  p.  7;  comp. 
Numb.  XX.  17,19;  xxi.  22).  They  are,  therefore, 
often  the  cause  of  strifes  (ch.  xxvi.  19,  etc.).  The 
Arabians  cover  them  very  skilfully,  so  that  they  re- 
main concealed  from  strangers  (Dion.  Sic,  ii.  48, 
19,  94).  Even  now  they  are  covered  with  a  large 
stone(seeRoBissox,  ii.  p.  180).  KsonEL.  Robinsos: 
"  Most  of  the  cisterns  are  covered  with  a  largo,  thick 
flat  stone,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  round  hole  is  cut, 
which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.  This  hole, 
in  many  instances,  we  found  coverod  with  a  heavy 
stone,  to  the  removal  of  which  two  or  three  men 
were  requisite."  As  to  the  cisterns  (see  also  Keil, 
p.  2o3). — And  a  great  stone. — This  does  not  mean 
that  all  *he  shepherds  were  to  come  together,  thai 
by  their  united  strength  they  might  roll  it  away.  The 
shepherds  of  these  thi-ee  herdis  must  wait  for  ^f 
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rest  of  the  shepherds  with  their  herds,  because  the 
waterhig  of  the  herds  was  common  and  must  take 
place  in  due  order.  Tlie  remark,  no  doubt,  indicates, 
however,  that  the  stone  was  too  heavy  to  be  removed 
by  om.'  of  the  shepherds.  The  shepherds  also  appear 
to  have  mude  the  removal  of  the  stone  as  easy  as 
possible  to  them. — My  Brethren. — A  friendly 
salutation  between  the  shepherds. — Of  Haran. — 
[Haran  lay  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north- 
east from  Beer-sheba.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
journey  of  fifteen  days,  if  Jacob  walked  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  a  day.  Murphy. — A.  G.j  From  this 
it  does  not  follow  certainly  that  the  city  was  far  off, 
still  Laban  might  have  had  tents  on  the  plains  for 
his  shepherds — Laban,  the  sonof  Nahor. — Nalior 
was  liis  grandfather.  Bethuel,  Ids  father,  here  retires 
uito  the  background,  just  as  in  Rebekah's  history. — 
It  is  yet  high  day. — According  to  Starke,  Jacob, 
as  a  shepherd,  wished  to  remind  these  shepherds  of 
their  duty.  It  is  obviously  the  prud'-nt  Jacob  who 
acts  here.  He  wishes  to  remove  the  shepherds,  in 
order  to  meet  his  cousin  Rachel,  who  is  approaching, 
alone  (see  Kkil).  He  thus  assumes  that  they  could 
water  their  flocks  separately,  and  afterwards  drive 
again  to  the  pasture. 

2.  Vers.  8-14. — Jacob's  salutation  to  Rachel, 
and  his  receptio^i  into  Laban\^  house. — For  she 
kept  them. — It  is  customary  among  the  Arabians 
of  Sinai,  that  the  virgin  daughters  drive  the  herds  to 
the  pasture  (see  Burkhardt  :  "  Bedouins,"  p.  283). 
K.soBEi.,  Ex.  ii.  16. — And  rolled  the  stone. — The 
strong  impression  that  the  beautiful  Rachel  made 
upon  her  cousin  Jacob  is  manifested  in  two  ways. 
He  thinks  himself  powerful  enough  to  roll  the  stone 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  cistern  out  of  love  to  her,  and 
disregards  the  possibihty  that  the  trial  miglit  fail.  At 
the  same  time,  too,  he  boldly  disregards  the  common 
rule  of  the  shepherds  present.  Rachel's  appearance 
made  him  eager,  as  formerly  Rebekah's  appearance 
even  the  old  Eliezer,  when  he  took  out  the  bracelets 
before  he  knew  her.  The  power  of  beauty  is  also 
recognized  liere  upon  sacred  ground.  Tuch  thinks 
that  the  united  exertion  of  the  shepherds  would  have 
jeen  i.ecessary,  and  the  narrative,  therefore,  boaa<8 
of  a  Samson-like  strength  in  Jacob.  But  there  is 
a  diflFerence  between  Samson-like  strength  and  the 
heroic  power  inspired  by  love.  [Perhaps,  however, 
there  was  mingling  with  this  feeling  the  joy  which 
naturally  springs  from  finding  himself  among  his 
kindred,  after  the  long,  lonely  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney through  the  desert. — A.  G.] — Jacob  kissed 
Rachel.— "The three-fold  ^rx  "inx  shows  that  he 
acted  thus  as  cousin  (rolling  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  etc  ).  As  such  he  was  allowed  to  kiss  Rachel 
openly,  as  a  brother  his  sister  (Song  of  Sol.  viii.  1)." 
Knobkl. — Yet  his  excitement  betrays  him  even  here, 
since  he  did  not  make  known  his  relationship  with 
her  until  afterwards. — And  wept.— Tears  of  joy,  of 
reanimation  after  a  long  oppression  and  sorrow  (di. 
xlv.  15;  xlvi.  29).  He  wept  aloud,  with  uplifted 
voice.  Brother  here  equivalent  to  nephew  (eh.  xiv. 
16;  xxiv.18). — When  Laban  heard  the  tidings. — 
Th.1t  Jacob  made  the  whole  journey  on  foot  might 
have  caused  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Laban.  13ut 
he  is  susceptible  of  nobler  feeUngs,  as  is  seen  from 
the  subsequent  nnrration  (ch.  xxxi.  24),  although  he 
is  generally  governed  by  selfish  motives. — And  he 
told  Laban. — Surely,  the  whole  cause  of  his  jour- 
ney, by  which  he  also  explained  his  poor  appearance 
•s  the  son  of  the  rich  Isaac.     lu  the  view  of  Keil, 


he  relates  only  the  circumstances  mentioned  fron 
ver.  2-12. — Surely  thou  art  my  flesh  and  my 
bone. — He  recognizes  him  fully  from  his  appearance 
and  his  communication,  as  his  near  relative. — The 
space  of  a  month. — Literally,  during  some,  an  in- 
definite number  of  days.  It  was  yet  uncertain,  from 
day  to  day,  how  they  would  arrange  matters. 

3.  Vers.  15-25.  Jacob''s  suit  and  service  fot 
Rachel,  and  the  decept  on  practhed  upon  h'nn, 
—Tell  me  what  shall  thy  wages  be. — This  ex- 
pression is  regarded  by  Keil  already  as  a  mark  of 
Laban's  selfishness,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  thia 
view.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  Laban  wish- 
ed to  open  the  way  for  his  love  suit,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  poor  condition  he  had  not  yet  ventu  ed 
to  press.  We  see  afterwards,  indeed,  that  Laban 
willingly  gives  both  his  daughters  to  him.  We 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  exclude  the  thought,  that 
in  the  meantime  he  may  have  recognized  a  skilful 
and  useful  shepherd  in  Jacob,  and  besides  acted 
from  regard  to  his  own  interest,  especially  since  he 
knew  that  Jacob  possessed  a  great  iidieritance  at 
home. — The  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah. — It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  explanation  of  this  name  we 
are  mostly  inclined  to  follow  derived  si.L'nificationa 
of  the  word  nxb  (see  Furst  upon  this  verb). — The 
word  T)T  used  to  describe  the  eyes  of  Leah,  means 
simply:  weak  or  dull,  whence  the  Arabians  have 
made,  moist  or  blear-eyed.  Leah's  eyes  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Oriental  luea  of  beauty,  though 
otherwise  she  might  be  a  woman  gre.itly  blessed. 
"  Eyes  which  are  not  clear  and  lustrous.  To  the 
Oriental,  but  especially  to  the  Arabian,  black  eyes, 
full  of  life  and  fire,  clear  and  expressive,  dark  eyes, 
are  considered  the  principal  part  of  female  beauty. 
Such  eyes  he  loves  to  compare  with  those  of  tlie 
Gazelle,  (Hamasa,  i.  p.  .557,  etc."  Knobel.— Rachel, 
the  third  renowned  beauty  in  the  patriarchal  family. 
If  authentic  history  was  not  in  the  way,  Leah,  as  tlie 
mother  of  Judah,  and  of  the  Davidic  Messianic  line, 
ought  to  have  carried  off  the  prize  of  beauty  aftei 
Saraband  Rebekah. — And  well  favored. — "  Beau- 
tiful as  to  her  form  and  beautiful  as  to  her  counte- 
nance." Beside  the  more  general  designation : 
beautiful  as  to  her  Ibrm,  the  second:  beautiful 
nxiTS  must  surely  have  a  more  definite  significa- 
tion:  beautiful  as  t^  her  countenance,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  reference  to  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  were 
wanting  to  Leah.  Thus  the  passage  indirectly  says 
that  Leah's  form  was  beautiful— Serve  thee  seven 
years  for  Rachel. — Instead  of  wages  he  desires 
the  daughter,  and  instead  of  a  service  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  days  he  promises  a  service  of  seven  years. 
"  Jacob's  service  represents  the  price  which,  among 
the  Orientals,  was  usually  paid  for  the  wife  which 
was  to  be  won  (see  Winer,  Realw.,  under  mairiage). 
The  custom  still  exists.  In  Kerek,  a  man  without 
means,  renders  service  for  five  or  six  yeari  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  xv.  p.  674),  and  in  Hauran,  Burkhardt 
("  Syria,"  p.  464),  met  a  young  man  who  had  served 
eight  years  for  his  bare  support,  and  then  received 
for  a  wife  the  daughter  of  his  master,  but  must  ren- 
der service  still."  Knobel.  On  the  contrary,  Keil  dis- 
putes  the  certainty  of  the  assumption  that  the  cus- 
tom of  selling  their  daughters  to  men  was  general 
at  that  time.  And  we  should  certainly  be  nearer  the 
truth  in  explainhig  many  usages  of  the  present  bor- 
der Asia  from  patriarchal  relations,  than  to  invert 
everything  according  to  Knobel's  view.  Keil  holdl 
that  Jacob's  seven  years  of  service  takes  the  plaof 
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of  the  customary  dowry  and  the  presents  given  to 
the  relatives ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Idea^  of  buying  and  presenting  (and  barter)  are  not 
IS  f:ir  ipart  in  the  East  as  with  us.  Nor  can  we  di- 
rectly infer  the  covetousness  of  Laban  from  Jiicob's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer,  although  his  ignoble,  selfish,  nar- 
row-minded conduct,  as  it  is  seen  afterwards,  throws 
uome  light  also  on  these  earlier  transactions. — It  is 
better  that  I  give  her  to  thee. — "  Among  all 
Bedouin  Arabians  the  cousin  has  the  preference  to 
strangers  (Bcrkharpt,  "Bedouin,"  p.  219),  and  the 
Druses  in  Syria  always  prefer  a  relative  to  a  rich 
stranger  (Volskt,  "  travels,"  ii.  p.  62).  It  is  gene- 
rally customary  throughout  the  East,  that  a  man 
marries  his  next  cousin ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  do 
it,  but  the  right  belongs  to  him  exclusively,  and 
•he  is  not  allowed  to  marry  any  other  without  his 
consent.  Both  relutives,  even  after  their  marriage, 
call  each  other  cousin  (Bcrkhardt,  "  Bedouins,"  p. 
91,  and  ''  Arabian  Proverbs,"  p.  274,  etc. ;  Latasd, 
"Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  222;  Lane,  "Manners 
and  Customs,"  i.  p.  167).  Ksobkl. — They  seemed 
tinto  him  but  a  few  days. — So  far,  namely,  as 
that  his  great  love  for  Rachel  made  his  long  service 
a  dehght  to  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
said  that  he  did  not  long  for  the  end  of  these  seven 
years.  Yet  he  was  cheerful  and  joyf\iI  in  hope, 
which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  Jacob's  charac- 
ter.— A  Feast. — Probably  Laban  intended,  by  the 
great  nuptial  feast  which  he  prepared,  to  facilitate 
Jacob's  deception  by  the  great  bustle  and  noise, 
but  then  also  to  arrange  things  so,  that  after  seven 
days  the  wedding  might  be  considered  a  double  wed- 
ding. For  it  is  evident  that  he  wishes  to  bind  Jacob 
as  firmly  and  as  long  as  possible  to  himself  (see  ch. 
ixi.  27). — Leah,  his  daughter. — Tlie  deception 
was  possible,  through  the  custom,  that  the  bride  was 
led  veiled  to  the  bridegroom  and  the  bridal  chamber. 
Laban  probably  believed,  as  to  the  base  deception, 
that  he  would  be  excused,  because  he  had  already  in 
view  the  concession  of  the  second  daughter  to  Jacob. 
— And  Laban  gave  imto  her  Zilpah. — We  can- 
not certainly  infer  that  he  was  parsimonious,  because 
he  gave  but  one  handmaid  to  Leah,  since  he  un- 
doubtedly thought  already  of  the  dowry  of  Rachel 
with  a  second  handmaid.  The  number  of  Rebekah's 
handmaids  is  not  mentioned  (ch.  xxiv.  61). — Bahold, 
it  was  Ijeah. — ["  This  is  the  first  retribution  Jacob 
experiences  for  the  deceitful  practises  of  his  former 
days."  He  had,  through  fraud  and  cunning,  secured 
the  place  and  blessing  of  Esau, — he,  the  younger, 
in  the  place  of  the  elder ;  now,  by  the  same  deceit, 
the  elder  is  put  upon  him  in  the  place  of  the  younger. 
What  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap.  Sin  is 
often  punished  with  sin. — A.  G.]  See  Doctiinal  and 
Ethical  pai-agraphs. 

4.  Ters.  26-30.  His  reneiced  service  for  Rachel. 
—It  most  not  be  so  done. — "  The  same  custom 
exists  among  the  East  Indians  (see  Maxc.  :  "  Stat- 
utes," iiL  160;  Rosesm.,  A.  u.  "Mod.  Orient,"  and 
Vox  BoHLEX,  upon  this  place).  Even  in  the  Egypt 
of  to-day,  the  father  sometimes  refuses  also  to  give 
in  marriage  a  younger  daughter  before  an  older  one 
TLa.ne  :  ''  Customs  and  Manners,"  i.  p.  169)."  Kno- 
bel.  Delitzsch  adds  the  custom  in  old  imperial 
Germany.  This  excu.so  does  not  justify  in  the  least 
Laban's  deception,  but  there  was,  however,  a  sting 
for  Jacob  in  this  reply,  viz.,  in  the  emphasis  of  the 
right  of  the  first-born.  But  Laban's  offer  that  fol- 
Io'^•ed,  and  in  which  now  truly  his  ignoble  selfishness 
•   manifest,    calmed   Jacob's    mind. — Fulfil    her 
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week. — Lit.,  make  full  the  vcetk  unth  thii  one,  L  e, 
the  first  week  after  the  marriage,  which  is  due  to  hei^ 
since  the  wedding  generally  lasted  one  week  (Jud^ 
xiv.  12 ;  Tob.  xi.  19).  [Her  week — the  week  of 
Leah,  to  confirm  the  marriage  with  her  by  keeping 
the  usual  wedding-feast  of  seven  days.  But  if  Leab 
was  put  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  feast  of  sevf» 
days,  tlien  it  is  Rachel's  week,  the  second  feast  of 
seven  days  which  is  meant.  The  marriage  wi*h 
Rachel  was  only  a  week  after  that  with  Leah.  The 
seven  vears'  service  for  her  was  rendered  afterwards. 
—A.  G.]— And  we  will.— Ch.  xixL  1;  ver.  23; 
probably  Laban  and  his  sons.  Laban  also,  as  Rebe- 
kah's brother,  took  part  in  her  marriage  arrange- 
ments.— Rachel  his  daughter. — Within  eight  days 
Jacob  therefore  held  a  second  wedding,  but  he  ful- 
filled the  service  for  her  afterwards.  Laban,  tiiere- 
fore,  not  only  deceived  Jacob  by  Leah's  interposition, 
as  Jacob  tells  him  to  his  face,  but  he  overreached 
him  also  in  charging  him  with  seven  years  of  .service 
for  Leah.  Thus  Jacob  becomes  entangled  in  polyg- 
amy, ill  the  theocratic  house  which  he  had  sought 
in  order  to  close  a  theocratic  marriage,  first  by  the 
faJier  and  afterwards  by  the  daughters. 

5.  Vers.  31-35.  TTi*  ^rst  four  sons  of  Leah. — 
When  the  Lord  saw^. — The  birth  of  Leah's  first 
four  sons  is  specifically  referred  to  Jehovah's  grace  ; 
first,  because  Jehovah  works  above  all  human 
thoughts,  and  regards  that  which  is  despised  and 
of  little  account  (Leah  was  the  despised  one,  the  one 
loved  less,  comparatively  the  hated  one,  Deut.  rxi. 
15) ;  secondly,  because  among  her  first  four  sous 
were  found  the  natural  first-bom  (Reuben),  the  legal 
first-bom  (Levi),  and  the  Messianic  first-born  ( Judah) ; 
even  Simeon,  like  the  others,  is  given  by  Jehovah 
in  answer  to  prayer.  Jacob's  other  sons  are  referred 
to  Elohim  not  only  by  Jacob  and  Rachel  (ch.  xxx. 
2,  6,  8),  but  also  by  Leah  (vers.  18,  20),  and  by  the 
narrator  himself  (ver.  17),  for  Jacob's  sons  in  their 
totality  sustain  not  only  a  theocratic  but  also  a 
universal  destination. — He  op«t>ed  her  w^omb. — 
He  made  her  ftniitful  in  children,  which  should  attach 
her  husband  to  her.  But  theocratic  husbands  did 
not  esteem  their  wives  only  according  to  their  fruit- 
fulness  (see  1  Sam.  i.)  It  is  a  one-sided  y'ew  Keil 
takes  when  he  says :  "  Jacob's  sinful  weakness  ap- 
pears also  in  his  marriage  state,  because  he  loved 
Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  the  divine  reproof 
appears,  because  the  hated  one  was  blessed  with 
children  but  Rachel  remained  barren  for  a  long 
time."  All  we  can  say  is,  it  was  God's  pleasure  to 
show  in  this  way  the  movements  of  his  providence 
over  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  equalize  the  incon- 
gruity between  these  women. — Reuben. — Lit,  Re» 
Ben :  Behold,  a  son..  Joyful  surprise  at  Jehovah's 
compassion.  From  the  inference  she  makes :  now 
therefore,  my  husband  will  love  me,  her  deep, 
strong  love  for  Jacob,  becomes  apparent,  which  had 
no  doubt,  also,  induced  her  to  consent  to  Laban's 
deceptioiL— Simeon,  her  second  son,  receives  his 
name  from  her  f;»ith  in  God  as  a  prayer-answering 
God. — Levi. — I'he  names  of  the  sons  are  an  expres- 
sion of  her  enduring  powerful  expfcrionce,  as  well  at 
of  her  gradual  resignatioiL  After  the  birth  of  th« 
first  one,  she  hopes  to  win,  th-rough  he:  son,  Jacob's 
love  in  the  strictest  sense  A  ft^r  t'ue  birth  of  tlie 
second  she  hoped  to  be  put  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  Rachel,  and  to  be  delivrrej  from  her  disregard 
After  the  birth  of  the  thL-d  one  she  hoped  at  lea* 
for  a  constant  affection.  At  the  birth  of  the  fourtk 
she  looks  entirely  away  from  herself  to  Jehovah.-' 
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Tudah. — Praised.  A  verbal  noun  of  the  future 
Hophal  from  m^ .  The  literal  meaning  of  the  name, 
therefore,  is:  "s/m^/  be  prai^ed,^'  and  may  thus  be 
referred  to  Judah  as  tiie  one  "  that  is  to  be  praised," 
but  it  may  also  mean  that  Jehovah  is  to  be  praised 
on  account  of  him  (see  Dklitzsch,  p.  465).  [See 
Rom.  ii.  29.  He  is  a  Jew  inwardly,  whose  praise  is 
of  God.  "V^ards worth  refers  here  to  the  analogies 
between  the  patriarchs  and  apostles. — A.  G.] — She 
left  bearing. — ^Not  altogether  (see  oh.  xxx.  16,  etc.), 
but  for  a  time. 

6.  BacfiePs  dejection,  and  the  covnection  with 
Bilhah,  her  maid  (ch.  xxx.  1-8). — And  'when  Ra- 
chel saw. — We  have  no  right  to  conclude,  with 
Keil,  from  Rachel's  assertion,  that  she  and  Jacob 
were  wanting  in  prayer  for  children,  and  thus  had 
not  followed  Isaac's  example.  Even  in  prayer,  pa- 
tience may  be  finally  shaken  in  the  human  sinful 
heart,  if  God  intends  to  humble  it.  —  Give  me 
children  or  else  I  die,  i.  e.,  from  dejection ;  not : 
my  remembrance  will  be  extinguished  (Tremell); 
much  less  does  it  mean  :  I  shall  commit  suicide 
Chrysost.).  Her  vivid  language  sounds  not  only 
irrational  but  even  impious,  and  therefore  she  rouses 
also  the  anger  of  Jacob. — Am  I  in  God's  stead. — 
Lit.,  instead  of  God.  God  alone  is  the  lord  over 
life  and  death  (Deut.  xxxii.  39 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6).  Ra- 
chel's sad  utterance,  accompanied  bv  the  threat :  or 
else  I  die,  serves  for  an  introduction  as  well  as  an 
excuse  of  her  desperate  proposition. — ^My  maid, 
Bilhah. — The  bad  example  of  Hagar  contiimes  to 
operate  here,  leading  into  error.  Tlie  question  heie 
was  not  about  an  heir  of  Jacob,  but  the  pioud  Ra- 
chel desired  children  as  her  own,  at  any  cost,  lest  she 
should  stand  beside  her  sister  childless.  Her  jealous 
love  for  Jaiob is  to  some  extent  overbalanced  by  her 
jealous  pride  or  envy  of  her  sister,  so  that  she  gives 
to  Jacob  her  maid. — Upon  my  knees. — Aiicient 
interpreters  have  explained  this  in  an  absurdly  literal 
way.  From  the  fact  that  children  were  taken  upon 
the  knees,  they  were  recognized  either  as  adopted 
ohildren  (1.  23),  or  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies 
(Job  iii.  12). — That  I  may  also  have  children 
by  her. — See  ch.  xvi.  2. — Dan  (judge,  one  decree- 
ing justice,  vindex). — She  considered  the  disgrace 
of  her  barrenness  by  the  side  of  Leah  an  injustice. 
— Naphtali. — According  to  Knobel :  wrestler  ;  ac- 
cording to  ochers :  my  wrestling,  or  even,  the  one  for 
whom  I  wreftled.  Delitzsch  :  the  one  obtained  by 
wrestling.  The  LXX  place  it  in  the  plural :  Naph- 
lalim,  wrestlings.  Fui'st  regards  it  as  the  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  Naphtalijah,  the  wrestling  of  Jeliovah. 
Against  the  two  last  explanations  may  be  urged  the 
deviation  from  the  form  Naphtalim,  wrestlings ;  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Dan,  vindicator,  the  most 
ptc'oable  explanation  is,  my  wrestler.  As  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  name,  Rachel  says :  With  great 
Wrestlings  have  I  wrestled  with  my  sister. — 
The  wrestlings  of  God  could  only  be  in  ti)e  wrest- 
lings of  prayer,  as  we  afterwards  see  from  Jacob's 
wrestlings,  through  which  he  becomes  Israel.  De- 
litzsch, too,  explains:  These  are  the  wrestlings  of 
prayer,  in  the  assaults  and  temptations  of  faith. 
Hengstenbkrg  :  Struggles  whose  issue  bears  the 
character  of  a  divine  judgment,  but  through  which 
the  struggle  itself  is  not  clearly  understood.  Kno- 
BKL  :  "She  was  not  willing  to  leave  the  founding  of 
a  people  of  God  to  her  sister  only,  but  wished  also  to 
becoi  e  an  ancestress,  as  well  as  Leah."  But  how 
ean  Rachel  speak  of  a  victory  over  her  aster  rich  in 
children  ?    Leah  has  left  bearing,  while  Bilhah,  her 


maid,  begins  to  bear ;  at  the  same  timr,  Rachel  ia 
eludes  as  much  as  possible  in  her  woids  in  ordei 
to  overpersuade  herself.  [She  believes  that  she  hal 
overcome.— A.  G.]  Hence,  still,  at  Joseph's  birth 
she  could  say :  Now  (not  before)  God  has  taken 
away  my  reproach. 

7.  Vers.  9-13.  Leahh  emulation,  and  Zilpth,  hef 
maid. — Took  Zilpah,  her  maid.— Leah  is  still  lesa 
excusable  than  Rachel,  since  she  could  oppose  her 
own  four  sous  to  the  two  adopied  sons  of  Rachel 
But  the  proud  and  challenging  a.^sertions  of  Rachel, 
however,  seem  to  have  determined  her  to  a  renewed 
emulation  ;  and  Jacob  thought  that  it  was  due  to  tlie 
equal  rights  of  both  to  consent  to  the  fourth  mar- 
riage. That  Leah  now  acts  no  longer  as  before,  in  a 
pious  and  humble  disposition,  tlie  names  by  which 
she  calls  her  adopted  sons  clearly  prove. — A  troop 
Cometh. — Good  fortune.  An  unnecessary  conjec- 
ture of  the  Masorites  renders  it  "ia  X2  "fortune 
victory  cometh." — Asher. — The  happy  one,  or  the 
blessed  one. 

8.  Vers.  14-21.  Leah\i  last  births. — Call  me 
blessed. — An  ancient  mode  of  expression  used  by 
happy  women  from  Leah  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  48).  The 
preterite  expresses  ihe  certain  i'uture. — And  Reuben 
went. — Reuben,  when  a  little  boy  (according  to  De- 
litzsch five  years  old  ;  according  to  Keil  only  four), 
brought  unto  his  mother  a  plant  found  in  the  fields, 
and  called  C"'i**l1^,  a  name  which  has  been  rendered 
in  various  ways.  "The  LXX  correctly  triinslates, 
C^i<.'^'i1=lj.rj\a  fiavSpayopwi/;  "'TIT  (and  the  kindred 
""vlb)  is  the  Mandragora  ver:ialis  ( high -Germ  an : 
alruna,  alrun,  mandrake;  Grimm.,  '  My thol.' ii.  p. 
1153,  edit,  iii.),  out  of  whose  small,  white  and-green 
flowers,  which,  according  to  the  Song  vii.  14,  are 
harbingers  of  Spring,  there  grows  in  May,  or  what 
is  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  the  wheat-harvest,  yel- 
low, strong,  but  sweet-smelling  apples,  of  the  size  of 
a  nutmeg  (.'\rab.  tuff  ah  ex  iSaitdn,  i.  e.,  pomnm  Sa- 
tance),  which  in  antiquity  as  well  as  during  the  middle 
ages  (see  Graesse:  'Contributions  to  the  hterature 
and  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  18nO)  were  thought 
to  promote  fruitfulness  and  were  generally  viewed  as 
Aphrodisiacum."  Delitzsch.  Hence  the  fruit  was 
called  Dudaim  amatoria.  Love-apple.  Theophraj^tus 
tells  us  that  love-potions  were  prepared  from  its 
roots.  It  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  them 
that  the  goddess  of  love  was  called  Mandragoritis. 
All  the  different  travellers  to  I'alestine  speak  about 
it  (see  Knobel,  p.  224 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  467  ;  Keil,  p. 
207;  Winer:  A/raun,  Mandrake). — Give  me  of 
those  mandrakes. — Love-apples.  In  the  transac- 
tion between  Rachel  and  Leah  concerning  the  man- 
drakes, her  excited  emulation  culminated,  not,  how- 
ever, as  Keil  says,  as  a  mutual  jealousy  as  to  the 
affection  of  their  husband,  but  a  jealou-sy  as  to  the 
births,  otherwise  Rachel  would  not  have  been  obliged 
to  yield,  and  actually  have  yielded  to  Leah  the  rigiii 
in  question. — And  God  hearkened  unto  Leah. 
— Knobel  thinks  that  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistio 
views  are  here  mingled  in  confusion.  The  Elohist 
records  of  Leah  after  the  ninth  verse,  that  she  prayed, 
and  considers  her  pregnancy  an  answer  to  her  prayer; 
the  Jehovist,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  it  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  mandrakes,  of  which  Leah  reiained 
a  part.  Here,  therefore,  the  critical  assumption  ot 
a  bibhcal  book-making  culminates.  It  is  obviously 
the  design  to  bring  out  into  prominence  the  fact  that 
Leah  became  pregnant  again  without  mandrakes,  anj 
that  ihey  were  of  no  avul  .o  Rachel,  a  tact  wluob 
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K'pil  rendere  prominent.  Moreover,  it  could  tiot  be 
the  intention  of  Rachel  to  prepare  from  these  man- 
drakes a  so-called  love-potion  for  Jacob,  but  only  to 
attain  fruitfulness  by  their  eflTecta  upon  herself.  Just 
as  now,  for  the  same  purpose  perhaps,  unfruitful 
women  visit  or  are  sent  to  certain  watering-p'aces. 
From  this  standpoint,  truly,  the  assumed  remedy  of 
Dature  may  appear  as  a  premature,  eager  self-help. 
— Isaachar. — According  to  the  Cbethib,  "Z'S  "S"^ . 
there  is  reward;  according  to  Keri,  133  SC^  ,  it 
brings  reward,  which  is  less  fitting  here.  Leah, 
according  to  ver.  18,  looked  upon  Issachar  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  self-denial  in  allowing  her  maid  to  take 
her  place.  By  this  act,  also,  her  strong  affection  for 
Jacob  seems  to  betray  itself  again.  But  no  such 
struggle  is  mentioned  of  Rachel  in  the  interposition 
of  her  maid. — Zebulun. — That  the  children  here 
are  altogether  named  by  the  mothers,  is  Jehovistic, 
as  Knobel  thinks :  "  The  ElohUt  assigns  the  names 
to  the  children  through  the  father,  and  is  not  fond 
of  etymologies ! "  It  is  just  a*  great  nolence  to  the 
words :  God  hath  endued  me,  etc..  to  say  the 
name  signifies  a  preJtent,  while,  according  to  the 
words  following,  it  signifies  dtcelUr.  The  name  of 
Zebulun  is  first  formed  after  the  inference  which 
Leah  drew  from  the  divine  gift  or  present  53T  ,  to 
dwell,  alludes  to  the  preceding  T-T  ,  to  make  a  pres- 
ent ;  both  verbs  are  aira^  \ey. — Dinah,  is  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  hL-tory,  ch.  xxxiv.  Ch.  xxxvii.  35 
and  ch.  xxxvi.  7  seem  to  intimate  that  he  had  other 
daugiiters,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  further. 
Dinah  is  the  female  Dan.  Leah  retains  her  supe- 
riority. Hence  there  is  no  fuller  explanation  of 
the  name  after  the  deed  of  Dinah's  brothers,  ch. 
xxxiv. 

9.  Vers.  22-24.  Rachd  the  mother  of  Joteph,— 
And  God  remembered  RacheL — The  expression : 
he  remembered,  here  also  denotes  a  turning-point 
after  a  long  trial,  as  usually,  e.  g.,  ch.  viii.  1.  In 
relation  to  the  removing  of  uiifruitfulness,  see  I  Sam. 
L  19. — And  God  hearkened  to  her. — She  the.e- 
fore  obtained  fruitfuluess  by  prayer  also. — Joseph. 
• — This  name,  in  the  earlier  document,  as  Knob<  I 
expresses  himself,  is  called  rOJt^,  one  that  takfs 
atcay,  L  e.,  takes  away  the  reproach,  from  rox ;  and 
then,  in  the  second  document,  he  »ha!l  add,  from  ro^. 
Delitzsch  also  explains :  one  thai  takes  aieat/.  Keil 
adopts  both  derivations.  The  text  only  allows  the 
latter  derivation :  he  may  add.  To  take  away  and 
to  add  are  too  strongly  opposed  to  be  traced  back 
to  one  etymological  source  Rachel,  it  is  true,  might 
have  revealed  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  by  the 
expression  :  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach  ;  but 
she  was  not  able  to  give  to  her  own  sons  names  that 
would  have  neutralized  the  significance  and  force 
of  th«  names  of  her  adopted  sons  Dan  and  Xaphtali 
That  she  is  indebted  to  God's  kindness  for  Joseph, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  asks  Jehovah  for  another 
Bon,  and  thereupon  n^mea  Joseph,  does  not  furnish 
any  sufficient  occasion  for  the  admission  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  sources  of  scripture,  as  Delitzsch  assimaes. 
Tlie  number  of  Jacob's  sons,  who  began  with  Jeho- 
»i  I ,  was  also  closed  by  Jehovah.  For,  according  to 
Ae  number  of  twelve  tribes,  Israel  is  Jehovah's 
oovenaut  people. 

In  regard  to  the  fact,  however,  that  Jacob's 
ehildren  were  not  bom  chronologically  in  the  pre- 
wdit'g  order,  compare  Delitzsch  with  reference  to 
EusilBics:  PrajHiratio  Evang.,  ix.  21,andAsTRiic. : 


"Conjectures,"  p.  396,  and  KeiL  The  first-bom. 
Reuben,  was  bom  probably  during  the  first  year  of 
the  second  seven  years,  and  Joseph  at  the  close  of 
the  same.  All  the  sons,  therefore,  were  bom  darin| 
the  second  heptade.  Dinah's  birth,  no  doubt,  occurt 
also  during  this  period,  though  Keil  supposes,  from 
the  expression  "nx,  that  she  may  have  been  bom 
later.  But  if  we  now  adopt  the  chronological  sue 
cession,  Leah  would  have  given  birth  to  seven  chii- 
dren  in  seven  years,  and  even  then  there  was  a  pau^ 
for  some  time  between  two  of  them.  The  imperfect, 
with  the  1  consecutive,  however,  does  not  expreai 
always  a  succession  of  time,  but  sometimes  also  it 
expresses  a  train  of  thought.  We  may  suppose, 
therefore,  that  Leah  gave  birth  to  the  firet  four  soni 
during  the  first  four  years.  In  the  meanwhile,  how 
ever  (not  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  years) 
Rachel  eflected  the  birth  of  Dan  and  Napbtali  bj 
Jacob's  connection  with  Bilhah.  This  probably  in 
duced  Leah,  perhaps  in  the  fifth  year,  to  emulate  het 
example  by  means  of  her  handmaid,  who  in  a  quick 
succession  gave  birth  to  two  sons  in  the  course  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  During  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth years  Leah  again  became  a  mother,  and  a  short 
time  after  Zebulun,  Joseph  was  bom  also.  Accord- 
ing to  Delitzsch,  Joseph's  birth  would  occur  betweoi 
that  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  But  then  the  expre» 
sion  ver.  25  would  not  be  exact,  and  the  naming  of 
Zebulun  by  his  mother  would  be  without  foundation. 
The  last  remark  also  bears  against  Keil's  view,  that 
Joseph  probably  was  bom  at  the  same  time  with 
Zebulun,  though  he  also  considers  it  probable  that 
he  mav  have  been  bom  later. 


DOCTRINAI.  AKD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  divine  revelation,  its  consolations  and 
its  promises,  revive  the  believer,  so  that  he  can  pro- 
ceed on  his  pilgrimage  with  renewed  vigor.  An  ex- 
perience similar  to  that  at  Bethel  Jacob  afterwardj 
met  with  at  Peniel  (ch.  xxxii.  30). 

2.  Eliezer,  acting  for  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Hoses, 
found  their  future  brides  by  the  side  of  wells.  These 
charming  descriptions  of  the  East  resemble  each 
other,  and  yet  greatly  diflfer  in  their  details.  On  ac- 
count of  their  significance  and  beauty,  they  were 
applied  to  spiritual  relations  by  the  fathers.  [See 
also  Wordsworth,  who  goes  fullj  into  all  the  details 
of  these  analogies. — A.  G.] 

3.  Jacob  experienced  the  gracious  providence  of 
Jehovah  here  at  the  well  through  one  act  after 
another :  Shepherds  from  Haran  ;  acquaintances  of 
Laban  ;  Rachel's  appearance ;  the  occasion  and  «^n 
to  assist  her  at  the  moment. 

4.  Is  he  well  ?  ib  C"ibcn.  Happiness  and  wel- 
fare, according  to  the  oriental,  but  particularly  accord- 
ing to  the  biblical,  view,  consists  especially  in  peace, 

I  inviolability,  both  as  to  outward  and  inward  lifa 
I  6.  Thi  eh^raelirg.  Labnn's  character.  That 
I  Laban  was  really  a  sharer  in  the  theocratic  faith,  and 
1  susceptible  of  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  is  evi- 
!  dent  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  he  receives 
■  Jacob,  but  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  dismissea 
'  him  (ch.  xxxL  24  ;  54  ff.).  But  we  also  see,  how,  un- 
i  der  the  influence  surrounding  him  at  home  (ch.  xxxL 
1 ),  the  selfishness  in  him  gradually  iticreased,  until  it 
culminatf'd  in  the  base  use  which  he  made  of  hi< 
I  nephew's  necessity  and  love,  and  thu.«,  at  last,  pro- 
>  ceeds  to  practise  the  grossest  decepdoo.     Eren  b 
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this  deception,  howerer,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that,  with  a  friendly  interest  in  Jacob,  he  con- 
Bidered  it  as  a  pious  fraud.  He  was  willing  to  give 
both  his  daughters  to  Jacob ;  perhaps,  too,  he  had  in 
his  eye  Leah's  quiet  but  vehement  affection  for  Jacob. 
He  so  far  restrained  his  selfishness,  also,  that  he  per- 
mits Jacob  to  return  home  with  the  large  possessions 
that  he  had  acquired  while  with  him.  Moreover,  he 
had  to  overcome  the  excited  spirit  of  his  sons  and 
btethien.  The  lower  standpoint  which  he  occupies 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  himself  leads  his 
nephew  into  a  theocratic  double-marriiige,  but  per- 
haps also  with  the  intention  of  securing  to  his  house, 
with  greater  certainty,  a  full  share  in  the  mysterious 
blessing  expected  by  Abraham,  and  because  he  qui- 
etly consented  that  the  strife  of  his  daughters  should 
involve  Jacob  still  farther  in  polygamy. — As  to  Leah, 
the  narrator  has  no  fault  to  find,  except  that  lier 
eyes  were  not  as  beautiful  as  tliose  of  her  sister,  but 
were  tender.  The  veliement,  though  quiet  love  for 
Jacob,  as  seen  on  every  occasion,  no  doubt  made  her 
also  willing  to  enter  into  the  deception  of  Jacob  by 
Laban.  Besides,  she  regarded  herself  certainly  as 
excusable  upon  higher  grounds  and  motives,  just  as 
Thamar,  who  fanatically  married  into  the  house  of 
promise,  and  that  by  a  guilty  course  (ch.  xxxviii). 
ller  ifccrcasing  humility  (see  Exegesis)  causes  her  to 
be  an  object  of  Jehovah's  peculiar  regard,  or  rather, 
by  this  humility,  her  especial  election  as  ancestress 
of  David  and  the  Messiah  becomes  evident,  and  even 
iii  her  over-zealous  strife  with  her  sister,  in  which 
the  question  is  about  the  increase  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  her  self-denial  is  proven  by  the  struggle  with 
which  she  gives  her  maitl  to  Jacob,  and  the  kindness 
with  which  she  gave  the  mandrakes  to  her  sister. 
Rachel,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  not  only  bright 
eyes,  but  also  ardent  affections.  In  the  fiery  and 
glowing  nature  of  her  affection  (ch.  xxx.  1),  as  well 
as  in  her  cunning  (ch.  xxxi.  34,  35)  Rachel  is  the 
image  of  Rebekah,  but  with  these  features  of  char- 
acter more  strongly  marked.  So  also  at  the  end,  in 
the  tragical  issue  of  her  life.  For  as  Rebekah  did 
not  reach  the  goal  and  see  Jacob  again,  so  Rachel 
did  not  attain  her  aim  in  sharing  with  him  peacefully 
and  honorably  his  paternal  heritage.  In  Rachel's 
sinful  impatience  too,  there  was  not  wanting  also  a 
moral  element,  for  "  the  pure  desire  of  parents  for 
offspring  is  the  highest  degree  of  virtuous  matri- 
mony." Delit2sch  (see  p.  4ti5,  and  the  words  of 
Luther  there  quoted).  Keil,  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  places  Rachel  (p.  206),  in  religious  respects, 
below  Leah.  Distinctions  of  election  are  not  always 
contrasts  of  light  and  darkness.  Finally,  Jacob  here 
appears  clearly  as  the  man  of  the  wrestlings  of 
faith,  and  as  the  patriarch  of  hope.  However  pru- 
dent, it  happens  to  him  as  to  the  (Edipus  in  the  Greek 
tragedy,  ffidipus  solved  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx, 
yet  is  blind,  and  remains  blind  in  relation  to  tiie 
riddle  of  his  own  life.  Lab  m  cheated  him,  as  liis 
sons  did  afterwards,  and  he  is  punished  through  the 
same  transgression  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty. 
Jacob  is  to  struggle  for  everything — for  his  birth- 
right, his  Rachel,  his  herds,  the  security  of  his  life, 
the  rest  of  his  old  age,  and  for  his  grave.  But  in 
these  struL'gles  he  does  not  come  off  without  many 
transgressions,  from  which,  however,  as  God's  elect, 
he  is  liberated  by  severe  discipline.  He,  therefore, 
jj  stamped  as  a  man  of  hope  by  the  divine  provi- 
dence. As  a  fugitive  he  goes  to  Haran,  as  a  fugitive 
he  returns  home.  Seven  years  he  hopes  for  Rachel, 
twenty  years  he  hopes  for  a  return  home ;  to  the 


very  evening  of  his  life  he  is  hoping  for  the  reco? 
cry  of  Joseph,  his  lost  son  in  Sheol ;  even  whilst  h< 
is  dying  upon  Egyptian  soil,  he  hopes  for  a  grave  in 
his  native  country.  His  Messianic  hope,  howevei", 
in  its  full  development,  rises  above  all  these  install* 
ces,  as  is  evident  in  the  three  chief  stages  in  his  lif« 
of  faith :  Bethel,  Peniel,  and  the  blessing  of  his  son* 
upon  his  death-bed.  His  hfe  differs  from  that  of  hi« 
father  Isaac  in  this  :  that  with  Isaac  the  quickening 
experiences  fall  more  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
but  with  Jacob  they  occur  in  the  latter  half;  and 
that  Isaac's  life  passes  on  quietly,  whilst  storms  and 
trials  overshadow,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pilgrimage 
of  Jacob.  The  Messianic  suffering,  in  its  typica* 
features,  is  ali  eady  seen  more  plainly  in  him  than  in 
Isaac  and  Abraham ;  but  the  glorious  exaltation 
corresponds  also  to  the  deeper  humiliation. 

6.  Jacob's  service  for  Rachel  presents  us  a  pic- 
ture of  bridal  love  equalled  only  m  the  same  devel- 
opment and  its  poetic  beauty  in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  Jacol\ 
however,  was  not  indifferent  to  Rachel's  infirmities 
(ch.  xxx.  2),  and  even  treated  Leah  with  patience  and 
indulgence,  though  having  suffered  from  her  the 
most  mortifying  deception. 

7.  The  deception  practised  by  Laban  upon  Jacob 
was  perfectly  fitted,  viewed  as  a  divine  punishment 
through  human  sin,  to  bring  his  own  sin  before  his 
eyes.  As  he  introduced  himself  as  the  first-born,  by 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  so  Leah,  the  first-bom, 
is  introduced  to  him  by  his  mother's  brother,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  appearance  of  his  own  Rachel. 
And  this  deception  Laban  even  excuses  in  a  sarcastic 
way,  with  the  custom  as  to  the  birthright  of  the 
daughters  at  Haran.  Thus  Jacob  atones  for  his  cun- 
ning, and  Laban  truly  must  atone  for  his  deception. 

8.  Leah's  election  is  founded  upon  Jehovah's 
grace.  Without  any  doubt,  however,  she  was  fitted 
to  become  the  ancestress  of  the  Messianic  line,  not 
only  by  her  apparent  humility,  but  also  by  her  in 
nate  powers  of  blessing,  as  well  as  by  her  quiet  and 
true  love  for  Jacob.  The  fulness  of  her  Ufe  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  number  and  the  power  of  her 
children  ;  and  with  tiiese,  therefore,  a  greater  strength 
of  the  rat  re  natural  life  predominates.  Joseph,  on 
the  contrarj',  the  favorite  son  ol  the  wife  loved  with 
a  bridal  love,  is  distinguished  from  his  brtthien,  as 
the  separated  (eh.  xlix.)  among  them,  as  a  child  of  a 
nobler  spirit,  whil^^t  the  import  of  his  life  is  not  Aa 
rich  for  the  future  as  that  of  Judah. 

9  If  we  would  regard  the  deception  and  impo- 
sition practised  upon  Jacob  as  at  all  endurable,  we 
must  a.ssume,  on  the  one  hand,  Leah's  fanatic  and 
vehement  love  ;  on  the  other,  his  own  perfect  illu- 
sion. This  unconscious  error  and  confusion  of  na- 
ture, seems  almost  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Reu- 
ben, tlie  first-born  (ch.  xxxv.  22;  xlix.  21);  and 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  his  offence,  he  also  lost 
the  birthright.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely  con- 
cur in  Luther's  view,  which  Delitzsch  approves,  that 
while  there  was  nothing  adulterous  in  the  connectioB 
of  Jacob  and  Leaii,  it  was  still  extra-natural,  and  in 
that  sense,  monstrous.  There  was  undoubtedly  aa 
impure  and  unnatural  element  in  it.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  as  was  remarked  above,  not  only 
Leah's  love,  but  also  Jacob's  self  oblivion,  in  which 
the  free  choice  is  gt-nerally  limited  and  restrained  by 
the  blind  forces  of  the  night-life,  through  and  in 
which  God  works  with  creative  energy.  It  is  th« 
moment  in  which  the  man  falls  back  mto  the  lun4 
of  God  as  the  creator. 
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10.  The  difference  between  the  house  at  Haran 
tnd  Isaac's  house  at  Beer-sheba,  appears  from  this, 
that  Labnn  entangled  Jacob  in  polvgamv.  And 
even  in  this  ca<e  the  evil  consequences  of  polygamy 
appear :  envy,  jealousy,  contention,  and  an  mcreased 
•ensuality.  Nevertheless  Jacob's  case  is  not  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  later  Mosaic  law,  which 
prohibited  the  marrying  of  two  sisters  at  the  same 
time  (Lev.  xviii.  18).  Calvin,  in  his  decision,  makes 
BO  distinction  between  the  times  and  the  economies, 
a  fact  which  Keil  justly  appeals  to,  and  insists  upon 
as  bearing  against  his  hirsh  judgment  (that  it  was  a 
ease  of  incest )  (p.  2'^5). 

11.  In  our  narrative  we  first  read  of  a  great  and 
■plendid  wedding-feast,  lasting  for  seven  days.  It  is 
therefore  not  by  chance  that  this  splendid  wedding- 
feast  was  followed  by  a  painful  illusion.  And,  leav- 
ing out  of  view  grosser  deceptions,  how  often  may 
Rachel's  image  have  been  changed  afterwards  into 
Leah's  form. 

12.  While  the  sisterly  emulation  to  surpass  each 
other  in  obtaining  children  is  tainted  with  sin,  there 
IB  yet  at  the  bottom  a  holy  motive  for  it,  faith  in  the 
Abrahamic  promise  consisting  in  the  blessing  of 
dieocratic  births.  Thus  also  we  can  explain  how  the 
fulness  of  the  twelve  tribes  proceeded  from  this 
emulation. 

13.  Isaac's  prejudice,  that  Esau  was  the  chosen 
•ne,  seems  to  renew  itself  somewhat  in  Jacob's 
prejudice  that  he  must  gain  by  Rachel  the  lawful 
heir.  The  more  reverent  he  appears  therefore,  in 
being  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  taught  him,  not- 
withstanding all  his  preference  for  Joseph,  to  recog- 
nixe  in  Judah  the  real  line  of  the  promise. 

14.  That  the  re3p<ctive  moihers  themselves  here 
assign  the  names,  is  determined  by  the  circumstances. 
The  entire  history  of  the  birth  of  these  sons,  too,  is 
reflected  in  their  names.  Of  similar  signification  are 
the  names :  Gad  and  Asher ;  Levi  and  Zebulun ; 
Biraeon  and  Xaphtali ;  Judah  and  Joseph  ;  Reuben 
tnd  Benjamin  bom  afterwards ;  Issachar,  Dan  and 
l)inah. 

15.  The  progress  of  life  equalizes  and  adjusts, 
10  a  great  extent,  the  opposition  between  Jacob's 
love  for  Rachel  and  his  disregard  toward  Leah,  espe- 
cially by  me-ins  of  the  children.  At  the  same  time 
in  which  he  recognizes  Leah's  resignation,  Rachel's 
passionate  ill-humor  incites  him  to  anger. 

16.  He  ihall  add ;  he  thaU  give  to  me  another 
ton.  This  wish  was  fulfilled,  and  was  the  cause  of 
her  death.  She  died  at  Benjamin's  birth.  How 
dangerous,  destructive,  and  fatal,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  man's  wishes  may  be  to  him,  is  illustrated  by  fre- 
quent examples  in  the  Scriptures.  Sarah  wished  for 
a  son  from  Hagar,  a  source  of  great  grief  to  her. 
The  desire  of  Judas  to  be  received  among  the  dis- 
eiples  of  Jesus  was  granted,  but  just  in  this  po-ntion 
he  fell  into  the  deepest  corruption.  Peter  wished 
to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Lord  in  the  house  of 
the  high  priest,  but  hence  hb  falL  The  sons  of 
Zebedee  wished  for  places  at  the  right  and  left  hand 
of  Jesus, — had  their  wish  been  fulfilled  they  would 
h-nve  filled  the  places  of  the  malefactors  on  the  cross, 
W  the  right  and  let\  of  the  Crucifiel.  Rachel's  wish, 
H  is  true,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  her  death,  but 
with  a  cen^n  triumph  the  once  barren  one  died  in 
e^.Idbirth,  just  as  she  was  completing  the  number 
tuelve  of  Israel's  sons. 

17.  How  important  Joseph's  birth  was  to  Jacob 
b  seen  from  ibis :  that  henceforth  he  thinks  of  his 
jouiaej  home,  although  the  report  looked  for  from 


Rebekah  tarried  1  >ng.     He  was  urged  to  vaitore 
journey  home. 

18.  This  history  of  Jacob's  and  Leali's  uniot 
sheds  a  softening  light  upon  even  the  less  happj 
marriages,  which  may  reconcile  tis  to  them,  for  tliit 
impleasant  marriage  was  the  cause  of  his  becoming 
the  father  of  a  numerous  posterity ;  from  it,  indeed, 
proceeded  the  Messianic  line ;  leaving  out  of  view  the 
fact  that  Leah's  love  and  humility  could  not  remain 
without  a  blessing  upon  Jacob.  The  fundamental 
condition  of  a  normal  marriage  is  doubtless  brida 
love.  We  notice  in  our  narrative,  however,  how 
wonderfully  divine  grace  may  change  misfoitune, 
'  even  in  such  instances,  into  reo;  good.  God  is  espe> 
]  cially  interested  in  marriage  connections,  because  ht 
is  thus  interested  in  the  coming  generations. 


HOHILETICAIi  IlSH  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs.  Jacob'i 
wrestlings  of  faith. — The  patriarch  of  hope. — Jacob'* 
double  flight,  from  Esau  and  from  LabaiL — Rich  in 
fortune  and  rich  in  misfortune,  in  both  respects  rich 
in  blessing. — Jacob  and  Rachel,  or  the  consecration 
of  bridal  love. — The  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess : 
the  same  condition. — Jacob's  service  for  his  bride  a 
type  of  the  same  service  of  Christ  for  the  church, 
his  bride. — Rachel  and  Le«h,  or  GoA  makes  a  great 
diflTerence  between  his  children,  and  yet  esteems  them 
alike  according  to  his  justice. — The  three  marriage 
connectious  at  wells :  tliat  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  and 
of  Moses. — The  names  of  Jacob's  sons,  a  type  of 
human  weakness  and  divine  salvation  in  his  house. 
(Texts  for  marriage  occasions.) 

To  Section  Firgt,  vers.  1-8.  Staree  :  Crameb  :  If 
God's  command  and  promise  are  before  us,  we  can 
proceed  in  our  undertakings  with  joy  and  confidence. 
— Places  where  wells  are  mentioned  (see  Concord- 
ances).— (Jesus,  the  well  of  life.  The  stone,  the 
impotence  of  hinnan  nature,  to  be  removed  by  faith. 
Since,  according  to  ch.  xxxi.  47,  the  Chaldxans  spoke 
a  dififerent  language  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  Jacob  probably  made  himself  understood  to 
the  people  of  Haran,  because  he  had  learned  the 
Cbaldee  from  his  mother  (Clericus). — The  changing 
of  the  language  of  the  patriarchs  into  the  later  He- 
brew of  the  Jews.)  [There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  dialects  were  then  so  nearly  alike  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other. — A.  G.] — Because  the  word  peace  embraces 
both  spiritual  and  natural  well-being,  the  Hebrews 
used  it  as  a  common  salutation. 

Section  Second,  vers.  9-14.  Divine  providence 
was  here  at  work. — (All^ory  of  the  weU.  How 
Christ  has  removed  the  heavy  stone  of  sin  and  death. 
The  three  herds  referred  to  the  three  days  in  which 
Christ  was  in  the  grave!  eta  Burmann.) — Ver.  13. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  remove  all  suspidtHi 
from  the  mind  of  Labaa,  since  he  still  remembered 
what  a  numerous  retinue  had  accompanied  Eliezer. 
— -\s  three  distinguished  patriarchs  fjimd  their 
brides  at  wells  (Moses  and  his  Zipporah),  just  so  the 
Lord  Christ  presents  to  himself  the  church,  his  spir- 
itual bride,  through  holy  baptism,  as  the  laver  in  the 
word. — ScHBuDER :  Their  first  meeting  a  prophecy 
of  their  whole  future  united  life. — Ver.  11  (Calving 
In  a  chaste  and  modest  life  greater  liberties  were 
allowed. — (If  any  one  turn  to  the  true  source  of  wis- 
dom, to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  Saviour  revealed 
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therein,  he  wUI  receive  celestial  wisdom  for  his  bride. 
Berl.  Bibel.) 

Section  Tliird,  rers.  15-25.  Ver.  20.  As  a  regular 
Bervant.  A  typical  intimation  of  the  Messiah,  who 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  with  great  and  severe  toil, 
obtained  his  bride. — (Reward  of  Jacob's  patient 
waiting,  of  his  faith  and  his  chastity. — Ver.  18.  Vir- 
tuous maidens  do  not  attend  large,  exciting  assem- 
blies, to  get  a  husband,  but  remain  at  their  vocation, 
and  trust  in  God,  who  is  able  to  give  to  tiiem  a  pious, 
honorable,  and  upright  husband. — Lange;  If  the 
whole  difficult  service  became  easy  to  Jacob  from 
the  love  he  had  to  Rachel,  why  should  it  not  be  said 
of  God's  children,  that  it  is  from  love  to  God  that 
we  keep  his  commandments,  etc.  (1  John  v.  3). — 
Bibl.  Wirt. :  A  chaste  love  is  a  beautiful  thing,  by 
which  conjugal  love  is  afterwards  more  and  more 
Btrengthened  and  confirmed. — Ver.  2.5.  Here  Jacob 
might  have  understood  how  it  grieved  Esau  when,  for 
the  sake  of  his  birthright,  he  had  practised  upon  him 
Buch  cunning  and  deceit.  As  he  had  done  unto  oth- 
ers, God  permitted  that  he  should  receive  from  others. 
— The  crafty  Laban  wears  the  image  of  the  world; 
whoever  serves  it  never  receives  what  he  expects ; 
he  looks  for  Rachel,  and  behold  it  is  Leah  (Oiear). 

Gerlach  :  From  this  instance  onward  (especially) 
God  speaks  to  Jacob  by  every  occurrence.  Laban 
deceives  him,  because  he  thinks  that  Laban's  (Ja- 
cob's?) service  will  be  profitable  to  him,  and  thus 
he  (Laban)  Iopcs  not  only  a  great  part  (?)  of  his  herds, 
but  is  also  obliged  lo  part  from  his  children. — The 
misery  of  bigamy :  it  was  therefore  expressly  forbid- 
den in  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  18)  that  any  one  should 
marry  two  sisters  at  tlie  same  time,  or  to  favor  one 
wife  before  the  other  (Deut.  xxi.  17).  The  seven 
years  of  service  reminds  us  perhaps  of  the  later 
statute  among  the  Israelites,  according  to  which  ser- 
vants were  to  obtain  their  freedom  during  the  sev- 
enth year  (Exod.  xxi.  2);  Jacob,  therefore,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  daughters,  took  upon  himself 
a  seven  years'  service  (slavery). — (The  danger  of 
exciting  Esau  prevented  him  from  bringing  the  price 
from  his  home,  even  had  he  entrusted  his  affair  to 
God.) — Schroder  :  Space  is  no  obstacle  to  faith,  nor 
time  to  hope. — An  engagement  of  long  standing,  if 
decreed  by  God,  may  become  a  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial school  for  a  Christian  marriage. — (,'omparisons 
between  the  deception  practised  by  Laban  upon 
Jacob,  and  that  which  Jacob  practised  upon  Esau  : 
1.  One  brother  upon  another.  2.  There  the  younger 
instead  of  the  older ;  here  the  older,  etc.  '6.  (Koos) 
He  did  not  know  Leah  when  he  was  married  to  her, 
just  as  his  father  knew  him  not  when  he  blesseil 
him.  4.  Leah  at  the  instigation  of  her  father,  Jacob 
at  the  instigation  of  his  mother. — But  he  received, 
notwithstanding  his  ignorance  as  to  Leah,  the  wife 
designed  for  him  by  God,  who  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah,  just  as  Isaac  bles.sed  him 
unwittingly  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  promise.  Ah, 
in  how  many  errors  and  follies  of  men,  here  and 
everywhere,  do  we  find  God's  inevitable  grace  and 
faithfulness  intertwined  (Roo.s). 

Section  Fourth,  vers.  26-30.  Starke  :  Ver.  27. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  Jews,  at  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  observed  the  seventh  day  as 
an  holy  day  (Gen.  xxi.  4  ;  Luke  ii.  21 ;  Gen.  L  10 ; 
Bir.  xxii.  1 3).  J'rom  this  (act  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  already  considered  the  day  of 
birth  and  ciicuracision,  the  (lay  of  marriage,  and  the 
day  of  death,  as  the  thr.  e  most  important  ones  in 
fife  — (Ver.  28.  Jacob  might  have  asked   for  a  d" 


vorce.) — Jacob's  polygamy  not  caused  by  sensaality 
but  did  not  remain  unpunished. — (Burmann  :  Com 
paiison  between  the  two  wives  and  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  two  churches  to  whom  the  Lord  if 
betrothed.  The  Old  Testament  Leah,  the  wearied, 
the  lender  eyed.)  —  Hall:  God  often  afflicts  ai 
through  our  own  friendship  (relatives).  He  often 
punishes  our  own  sins  by  the  sins  of  others,  before 
we  are  aware  of  it  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22). — Osiander  :  Oh, 
what  is  avarice  not  capable  of? — Hall  :  God's  chil- 
dren do  not  easily  obtain  what  they  wish  for,  but 
must  toil  hard  for  it;  (German)  work  for  it,  tooth 
and  nail. — Schrodkr  :  Jacob's  history,  in  its  turning- 
points,  meets  with  personages  who  seiTe  to  bring 
out  his  character  more  dearly  in  contrast  with 
theirs;  their  thoughts  bound  in  the  present, — Ids 
lookliig  on  into  the  future.     Thus  Esau  and  Laban. 

Section  Fifth,  \e\%.^\-Z^.  Starke:  Osiander: 
It  is  still  customary  with  God  to  take  care  of  the 
distressed. — Cramer:  God  distributes  his  gifts  by 
parts.  Do  not  despise  any  one. — Hall  :  God  knowf. 
how  to  weigh  to  us  in  similar  ways  both  our  gifts  of 
grace  and  our  crosses. — Bibl.  Wirt. :  There  is  nothing 
so  bad  or  so  complicated  but  that  God  can  bring  good 
out  of  it. — (Signification  of  the  word  from  which 
"  Judah  "  is  derived :  1.  To  thank  ;  2.  to  commend; 
3.  to  praise;  4.  to  confess.)  From  this  Judah  al 
Jews  received  their  beautiful  name.  —  Gerlach 
Reuben :  see  a  son ;  in  allcsion  to  Raah-Be-Onyij 
i.  e.,  he  (Jehovah)  hath  looked  upon  my  affliction. — 
Schroder:  The  motht  r  gives  the  names,  as  she  doea 
also  in  Homer. 

Section  Sixth,  ch.  xxx.  1-8.  Starke  :  Bibl.  Wirt. : 
Impatience  is  the  mother  of  many  sins. — Even  to  the 
pious  in  their  married  life  the  sun  of  peace  and  har- 
mony does  not  always  shine ;  at  times  dark  clouds  of 
dissension  and  stiife  arise.  But  we  must  guard  in 
time  against  such  clouds  and  storms. — We  must  not 
try  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  by  unrighteous 
means. — Schroder  :  Children  are  God's  gift.  All 
parents  should  consider  this,  and  take  .such  care  of 
these  divine  gifts  that  when  God  calls  those  whom 
he  has  entrusted  to  them,  they  may  render  a  good 
account  (Valer.  Herb.). — In  Rachel  we  meet  with 
envy  and  jealousy,  while  in  Jehovah  there  is  com- 
passion and  grace. 

Section  Seve7ith,  vers.  9-13.  Schroder:  For  all 
times  Israel  is  warned  by  the  patriarch's  culpable 
weakness  and  pliancy  in  relation  to  his  wives,  as  well 
as  by  the  frightful  picture  of  his  polygamy.  (Israel, 
it  is  true,  should  even  in  this  w  ay  learn  to  distinguish 
the  times,  to  recognize  the  workings  of  divine  grace 
in  and  over  the  errors  of  men,  and  to  rejoice  at  the 
progress  in  his  law.) 

Section  Eighth,  vers.  14-21.  Starkk  :  (Do  you 
ask  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Dudaim  ?  some  think  they 
are  lilies,  others  that  they  are  bet  ries,  but  no  one 
knows  what  they  are.  Some  call  them  "  winter 
cherries."  Luther.) — The  rivalry  of  the  sisters. 
Thus  God  punished  him  because  ae  had  taken  two 
wives,  even  two  sisters.  Even  the  holy  women  were 
not  |iurely  and  entirely  spiritual. — Scjikoder:  In 
reference  to  the  maid's  children,  God's  name  is  nei- 
ther mentioned  by  Leah  nor  by  the  narrator.  They 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  begotten  in  a  natural  way 
(Hengstenberg).  (This  is  wrong,  for  in  the  first 
place  Jacob  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  maids  in  the 
natural  way  of  mere  lust ;  2.  in  that  case  thej 
would  not  have  been  numbered  among  the  l)lcs*ied 
seed  of  Israel.  The  principal  tribes,  indjcd,  did  no< 
spring  from  them.) 


CHAP.   XXX.   25— XXXI.    1-3. 


Section  Ninth,  vers.  22-24.  Starkk:  Why  bar-  ]  and  multiply.— Osiaxder  :  Our  prayers  are  not  to  b« 
renness  was  consiilered  by  Abraham's  descendants  '  considered  as  in  vain,  if  we  receive  no  answer  im 
»8  a  sij;n  of  the  divine  curse:  1.  It  appeared  as  if  I  mediately.  If  we  are  humbled  sufficiently  below  th« 
they  were  excludeti  trom  the  promise  of  the  enlarge-  cross,  then  we  will  be  exalted. — Schroder  :  Lathei 
ment  of  Abraham's  seed ;  2.  They  were  without  the  says  respecting  Jacob's  wives  that  they  were  not 
hope  of  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah  :  S.  They  had  moved  by  mere  carnal  desire,  but  looked  at  the  blefl» 
M  share  in  God's  universal  command :  be  fruitful    ing  of  children  with  reference  to  the  promised  seed 


THIRD    SECTION. 

J!aeoi*t  thougJU  of  returning  home.     Kew  treaty  tciih  Laban.     His  closely  calculated  propositio* 

{^Prelude  to  the  method  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  Egyptian  teasels).     Laban's  <U»- 

pleasure.     God's  command  to  return. 


Chapteb    XXX.    25— XXXL  1-3. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel  had  borne  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said  unto  Laoan, 
Send  me  awav  [let  me  go],  that  I  may  go  unto  mine  own  place,  and  to  my  country. 

26  Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children,  for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go:  foi 

27  thou  knowest  my  service  which  I  have  done  thee.  And  Laban  said  unto  bim,  I  pray 
thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  tarry;  for  I  have  learned  by  experience* 

2S  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake.     And  he  said,  [farther],  Appoint  me  thy 

29  wages,  and  I  will  give  it.     And  [But]   he  said  unto  him.  Thou  knowest  how  I  have 

30  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle  was  with  me  [what  thy  herds  have  become  under  me].  For  it  was 
little  which  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  is  now  increased  unto  a  multitude ;  and  tho 
Lord  hath  blessed  thee,  since   my  coming'  [after me]:  and  now  when  shall  I  provide 

31  for  mine  own  house  also?  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee?  And  Jacob  said, 
Thou  shalt  not  give  me  anything  [anything  peculiar].  If  thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  I 

32  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock  [small  cattle] :  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day, 
removing  from  thence  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  [dappled]  cattle  [iambs],  and  all  the 
brown  [dark-coiored]  cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the 

33  goats:  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire.  So  shall  my  righteousness  [rectitude]  answer  for 
me  in  time  to  come,*  when  it  shall  come  for  my  hire ;  before  thy  face :  every  one  that 
fcs  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep,  that  shall  be 

34  counted  stolen  with  me.     And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it  might  be  according  to 

35  thy  word.  And  he  removed  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ringstreaked  [striped]  an<i 
spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  and  every  one  that  had 
some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  then*  into  the  hands 

36  of  his  sons.  And  he  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  himself  [the  shepherds  and  flocks  of  Laban] 
and  Jacob  [the  flocks  of  Jacob  under  his  sons]  :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  [the  sifted]  of  Laban 'a 
flocks. 

37  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  [gum]  and  of  the  hazel  [almond]  and  chest* 
nut-tree  [maple]  * ;  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which 

38  was  in  the  rods.  And  he  laid  the  rods  which  he  had  [striped]  pilled  before  the  flocks 
in  the  gutters  in  the  watering-tronghs  *  when  the  flocks  came  [to  which  the  flocks  must  oomel 

89  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocss  con- 
ceived before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth  [threw,  cast]  ringstreaked,  speckled  and  spotted. 

10  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ring* 
straked,  and   all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of  Laban ;  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by  them- 

41  selv3s,  and  put  them  not  unto  Laban's  cattle.  And  it  came  to  pass,  whensoever  the 
stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the 

42  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive  among  the  rods.     But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble, 

43  he  put  them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger  Jacob's.     And  th« 
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man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much  [small]  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men 
servants,  and  camels  and  asses. 
Ch.  XXXI.         1  And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  Jacob  hath  takea 
away  all  that  was  our  father's ;  and  of  that  which  was  our  father's  hath  he  gotten  all 

2  this  glory  [riches].'     And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  wcu 

3  not  toward   him  as  before  '  [formerly].     And  [Then]  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Return 
unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred  [thy  home] ;  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

['  Ver.  27. — lit.,  I  have  augured,  "'OtlSHJ  ;  Sept.,  oiwft^oftat ;  not  that  Laban  was  a  serpent-worshipper,  hut  that  be 
«sed  divination  as  the  heathen  ;  and  thts  drew  his  inferences  and  augfuries.— A.  G.] 

]'  Ver.  30. -Lit.,  at  my  foot.— A.  GJ 

[S  Ver.  33.— Lit.,  in  day  io-morrow—the  future— at  all  times,  when,  eta    Lange  renders  "  when  thou  shalt  come  apo 
or  to  my  wages  ;  i.  e.,  to  examine. — A,  G.] 

f*  Ver.  37.— Heb.,  •,lia"IS  ,  plane-tree;  so  Sept..  Vulg.  and  Syriac.— A.G.] 

[»  njTSW,  an  unusual  archaic  form  for  f^J^nnl.   Keil.— A.  G.] 

[•  Ch.  XXXI.    Ver.  2.— Lit.,  weight.— A.  G.J 

l'  Ver.  2.— Lit.,  as  yesterday,  tne  day  before. — A.  G.] 


GENERAL  PEELIMINABF  REMARKS. 

1.  The  term  bl352 ,  ver.  2*7  (comp.  ch.  xii.  13), 
ihows  that  this  section,  according  to  Knobel,  is  Je- 
hovistic. 

2.  In  consequence  of  Laban's  deception,  Jacob 
must  serve  fourteen  years  for  his  Rachel.  According 
to  ch.  xxxi.  41  he  served  him  six  years  longer, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  that  he  had 
just  now  concluded  with  him. 

3.  The  doubtful  way  in  which  he  now  secured  his 
reward  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  been  defrauded  by  Laban,  and  that  he 
was  deuling  with  a  selfish  man,  who?e  selfishness  and 
power,  he  thought,  could  only  be  countervailed  by 
cunning.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  wisdom's 
weapon  is  given  to  the  feeble  to  protect  himself 
against  the  harsh  and  cruel  power  of  the  strong. 
Our  narrative  comes  under  the  same  category  with 
the  surreptitious  obtaiuing  of  the  blessing  of  the 
firet-born  by  Jacob,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites. 
The  prudence  manifested  in  these  cases  is  the  same ; 
but  still  tliere  was  a  real  deception  in  the  first  case 
(one  deception,  however,  against  another);  in  the 
present  case  it  was  simply  an  overreaching,  while  in 
the  third  they  were  only  availing  themselves  of  the 
situation  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  e.,  their  disposition. 
In  hU  three  cases,  however,  the  artful,  or  at  least 
wisely-calculated,  project,  was  provoked  by  a  great 
and  gross  wrong.  Esau  proposes  to  take  back  the 
birthright  which  he  had  sold  to  Jacob.  Laban 
caused  him  to  pei-form  a  service  of  fourteen  years, 
and  intends  to  make  him  still  further  a  pn-y  to  his 
avai-ice.  The  Egyptians  have  indeed  consumed  the 
very  strength  of  Israel  by  their  bondage.  And  if 
the  scale  here  turns  against  Jacob  because  he  thus 
cunningly  overreached  his  father-in-law,  it  is  bal- 
anced by  Laban's  pressing  him  again  into  his  ser- 
vice, that  he  might  misuse  him  anew;  nor  is  the 
marvellous  charm  to  be  left  out  of  view,  which  lay 
In  his  ancient  nomadic  science  and  art.  Superior 
Blinds  were  never  inclined  to  let  their  arts  and  sciences 
ie  dormant 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  25-34.  7%e  new  contract. — When  Ra- 
ehel. — At  Joseph's  birth  [which  therefore  could  not 
have  occurred  until  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  residence 


with  Laban. — A.  G.]  a  strong  feeling  comes  ore 
Jacob,  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  he  is  to  re- 
turn home  without  having  received  a  call  from 
thence  or  a  divine  command  here.  It  is  apparent 
from  what  follows  that  he  first  of  all  wished  to  be- 
come independent  of  Laban,  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  own.  He  is,  therefore,  soon  hampered  again, 
since  a  fair  prospect  opened  to  him  now  and  here. 
Laban's  character  now  comes  into  view  in  every 
utterance. — May  I  still  grace,  etc.,  lit.,  If  I  have 
found  favor,  etc.  If  this  expression  may  be  called 
an  aposiopesis,  we  must  still  bear  in  mind  tliat  this 
was  a  standing  form  of  expression  even  in  the  oattu 
Keil  supplies  "  stay  yet."  The  optative  form  already 
expresses  all  that  is  possible.  If  ^rcnj  is,  accord- 
ing to  Delitzsch,  a  heathen  expression,  then  the 
phraseology  in  Laban's  mouth  appears  more  striking 
still,  through  the  connection  of  this  expression  with 
Jehovah's  name.  —  Appoint  me.  —  He  not  only 
recognizes,  almost  fawningly,  Jacob's  worth  to  his 
house,  but  is  even  willing  to  jield  unconditionally  to 
his  determination — a  proof  that  he  did  not  expec' 
of  Jacob  too  great  a  demand.  But  Jacob  is  not  ir 
clined  to  tiust  himself  to  his  generosity,  and  hence 
his  cunningly  calculated  though  seemingly  trifling 
demand.  Laban's  consent  to  his  demand,  however, 
breathes  in  the  very  expression  the  joy  of  selfishness ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  translate :  Behold,  I 
would  it  might  be  according  to  thy  word.  But 
Jacob's  proposition  seems  to  point  to  a  very  trifling 
reward,  since  the  sheep  in  the  East  are  nearly  all 
white,  while  the  goats  are  generally  of  a  dark  color 
or  speckled.  For  he  only  demands  of  Laban's  herds 
those  sheep  that  have  dark  spots  or  specks,  or  that 
are  entirely  black,  and  those  only  of  the  goats  that 
were  white-spotted  or  striped.  But  he  does  not  only 
demand  the  speckled  lambs  brought  forth  hereafter, 
after  the  j)resent  number  of  such  are  set  aside  for 
Laban  (Tuch,  Baumg.,  Kurtz),  but  the  present;  in- 
spection is  to  form  the  fiist  stock  of  his  herds  (Kno- 
bel, Delitzscli).  [The  words,  "thou  shalt  not  give 
me  anything,"  seem  to  indicate  tliat  Jacob  had  no 
stock  from  Laban  to  begin  with,  and  did  not  intend 
to  be  dependent  upon  him  for  any  part  of  his  posses* 
sions.  Those  of  this  description  which  should  ap- 
pear among  the  flocks  should  be  his  hire.  He  would 
depend  upon  the  divine  providence  and  his  own  skill. 
He  would  be  no  moie  indebted  to  Lab.an  tlian  Abra 
ham  to  the  king  of  Sodoin. — A.  G.]  Al'terwarda, 
also,  the  speckled  ones  brought  forth  among  Labau'i 
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lew*  are  to  be  added  to  hi?,  as  is  erident  from  his 
following  arts.  Michaelis  and  Bohlen  miss  the  pur- 
port, but  it  lies  in  verse  33.  For  when  he  invites 
LaUin  to  muster  his  herds  in  time  to  coire,  "in'S  Sl"'2. 
it  surely  does  not  mean  literally  the  next  day,  as 
Delitzsch  supposes,  but  in  time  to  come  (see  Geseniua, 
ims).  As  often  as  Laban  came  to  Jacob's  herds  in 
the  future  he  must  resrard  all  the  increase  in  speckled 
and  rin<rstreaked  lambs  as  Jacob's  property,  but  if 
he  found  a  purely  white  sheep  or  an  entirely  black 
goat,  then,  and  only  then,  he  might  regard  it  as 
Ftolen.  (As  to  the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  East,  see 
Dible  Dictionaries,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
and  KsoBKL,  p.  246.)  Moreover,  this  transaction 
Is  not  conducted  wholly  "  in  the  conventional  forms 
of  oriental  politeness,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.,  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  Hittites  "  (Del.)-  Laban's  languiige  is 
submissive,  while  that  of  Jacob  is  very  frank  and 
bold,  as  became  iiis  invigorated  courage  and  the 
sense  of  the  injustice  which  he  bad  suffered. 

2.  Vei-8.  35,  3*1.  The  ««  aralion  of  the  herds. — 
And  he  removed. — It  surely  is  not  correct,  as 
Rosenmiiller,  ilaurer,  Del.  and  Keil  suppose,  that 
Laban  is  here  refeiTed  to ;  that  Laban,  "  to  be  more 
certain,"  had  removed  the  speckled  ones  himself  and 
put  th.^m  under  the  care  of  his  own  sons.  In  this 
view  everything  becomes  confused,  and  Bohlen  justly 
reiiiai  ks :  "  The  reference  here  is  to  Jacob,  because 
he  intended  to  separate  the  animals  (ver.  32),  as  cer- 
tainly it  was  proper  for  the  head  servant  to  do,  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  mention  of  Laban's  sons  until  ch. 
ixxi.  I,  while  Jacob's  older  children  were  certainly 
able  to  take  care  of  the  sheep."  Reuben,  at  the  clo-e 
of  tliis  new  term  of  six  years,  had  probably  reached  his 
thirteenth  year,  Simeon  his  eleventh.  But  even  if  they 
had  not  reached  these  years,  the  expression  he  gave 
them,  '^!"T3 ,  could  mean :  he  formed  a  new  family 
sUite,  or  herds,  as  a  possession  of  his  sons,  although 
they  were  assisted  in  the  management  by  the  mothers, 
maids,  and  servants,  since  he  himself  had  anew  become 
Lahaii's  servant.  Hence  it  is  also  possible  (ver.  36) 
for  him  to  make  a  distinction  between  himself  as  La- 
ban's servant,  and  Jacob  as  an  independent  owner,  now 
represented  by  his  sons.  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  Jacob  would  entrust  his  herds  to  Laban's  sons. 
But  it  is  entirely  incomprehensible  that  Jacob,  with 
lus  herds,  could  have  taken  flight  without  Laban's 
knowledge,  and  gained  three  days  the  start,  unless 
his  herds  were  under  the  care  of  his  own  sons.  [This 
is  of  course  well  put  and  unanswerable  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sheep  and  goats  which  were  removed 
from  the  flocks  were  Jacob's  stock  to  begin  with, 
but  it  has  no  force  if  we  regard  these  as  Laban's, 
and  put  therefore  under  the  care  of  his  own  sons, 
while  Jacob  was  left  to  manage  the  flocks  from 
which  tlie  separated  were  taken. — A.  G.] — Three 
days'  journey  betwixt.— Lit.,  "a  space  of  three 
days  between."  Certainly  days'  journeys  here  are 
those  of  the  herds  and  are  not  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  journeys  of  men.  Again,  Jacob  is 
ahead  of  Laban  three  days,  and  yet  Laban  can  over- 
take him  We  may  conceive,  therefore,  of  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  hours,  or  f>erhap3  eighteen 
miles.  By  means  of  this  separation  Jacob  not  only 
gained  Laban's  confidence  but  also  his  property. 

3.  Vers.  37—43.  Jacob's  management  of  Lahaid 
\erds. — Took  him  rods De  Wktte  :  Storax,  al- 
mond-tree, maple.  Bcnses  :  "  Gum-tree.  Tiie  Alex- 
andrians here  translate,  styrax-tree,  but  Hos.  iv.  13 
popkrs.     If  we  look  at  the   Arabic,  in  which  our 


Hebrew  word  has  been  preserved,  the  explanatioi 
of  styrax-tree  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  similar  to  th% 
quince,  grows  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
reaches  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  t'up- 
nL»hes,  if  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark,  a  sweet, 
fragrant-smelling,  »nd  transparent  gima,  of  a  light- 
red  color,  called  styrax.  A  Imond-tree.  This  signifi- 
cation  is  uncertain,  since  the  hazelnut-tree  may  also 
be  referred  to.  Plane-tree.  A  splendid  tree,  fre^ 
quent  even  in  South  Europe,  having  large  boughs, 
extending  to  a  great  dL-tance  (hence  the  Greek  name, 
Platanei,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  maple 
tree."  Jacob  of  course  must  select  rods  from  such 
trees,  whose  dark  external  bark  produced  the  great- 
est contrast  with  the  white  one  below  it.  In  this 
respect  gum-tree  might  be  better  adapted  than  wliite 
poplars,  almond-tree  or  walnut  better  than  hazel- 
nut, and  maple  better  than  plane-tree.  Keil  :  Storax, 
waliiut,  and  maple  trees,  which  all  have  below  their 
bark  a  white,  dazzling  wood.  Thus  he  procured  rods 
of  different  kin  Is  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them. — 
And  he  set  the  rods. — Knobel  thinks,  he  placed  tn« 
staffs  on  the  watering-troughs,  but  did  not  put  them  ii 
the  gutters.  But  this  does  not  afrree  with  the  choice 
of  the  verb,  nor  the  fact  itself:  the  animals,  by  looking 
into  the  water  for  some  time,  were  to  receive,  as  it 
were,  into  themselves,  the  appearance  of  the  rods  lying 
near.  They,  in  a  technical  sense,  "  were  frightened  " 
at  them.  The  wells  were  surrounded  with  water- 
ing-trouglis,  used  for  the  watering  of  the  cattle. — 
And  they  conceived. — For  tiie  change  of  the 
forms  here,  see  Keil,  p.  210. — And  brought  forth 
cattle. — "This  crafty  trick  was  based  upon  the 
common  experience  of  the  so-called  fright  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  sheep,  namely,  that  the  represen- 
tations of  the  senses  during  coition  are  stamped 
upon  the  form  of  the  foetus  (see  Boch.,  Hieroz.,  L 
61S,  and  Friedreich  upon  the  Bible,  i.  37,  etc.)." 
Keil.  For  details  see  Knodfl,  p.  247,  and  Delitzsch, 
p.  472 — And  set  the  faces  of  the  flock. — Jacob's 
second  artifice.  The  speckled  animals,  it  is  true, 
were  removed,  from  time  to  time,  from  Laban's  herds, 
and  added  to  Jacob's  flock,  but  in  the  meantime 
Jacob  put  the  speckled  animals  in  front  of  the  others, 
so  that  Laban's  herds  had  always  these  spotted  or 
variegated  animals  before  them,  and  in  this  manner 
another  impression  was  produced  upon  the  she-goats 
and  sheep.  Bohlen  opposes  this  second  artifice, 
against  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  others.  The  clause 
in  question  should  be  :  he  sent  them  to  the  speckled 
ones  that  already  belonged  to  him  (^52  in  the  serse 
of  fer.>»«).  But  the  general  term  "XSn  is  against 
this.  The  separation  of  the  new-bom  lambs  and 
goats  from  the  old  herds  could  only  be  gradual. — 
The  stronger  cattle. — The  third  artifice.  He  so 
arranged  the  thing  that  the  stronger  cattle  fell  tc 
him,  the  feebler  to  Laban.  His  first  artifice,  there- 
fore, produced  fully  the  desired  effect.  It  was  owing 
partly,  perhaps,  to  his  sense  of  equity  toward  Laban, 
and  panly  to  his  prudence,  that  he  set  these  limita 
to  his  gain ;  but  he  still,  however,  takes  the  advan- 
tage, since  he  seeks  to  gain  the  stronger  cattle  fo» 
himself.  Bohlex  :  "  Literally,  the  bound  onet,  firmly 
set,  L  e.,  the  strong,  just  as  the  covered  ones,  i.  e.,  thj 
feeble,  languid,  faint ;  for  the  transi  ion  is  easy  froa 
the  idea  of  binding,  finnne:?s,  to  that  of  strength, 
and  from  that  of  covering,  to  languishing,  or  faint* 
nesa.  Some  of  the  old  translators  refer  them  to  ver 
nal  and  autumnal  lambs  (comp,  Plis.  8,  47,  Conf 
mella,  De  re  rust.,  8,  3),  because  the  sheep  in  Palei 
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tine  an3  similar  climates  bear  twice  in  a  year(A.Ris- 
roT.,  Hist.  Anim.,  6,  18,  19;  'Problems,'  10,  46; 
BocriART,  Hiei-oz.,  i.  p.  512),  and  because  those  con- 
ceived in  the  Spring  or  Summer  and  bom  in  the 
Autumn  are  stronjrer  than  those  conceived  in  Au- 
tumn and  born  in  Spring.  But  the  text  does  not 
draw  this  precise  distinction."  The  Septuagint  only 
distinguishes  between  (mar\ua  and  So-t/uo.  Luther 
it'nders  "  late"  and  "  early  bom." — And  the  man 
increased. — With  the  rich  increase  in  cattle,  care 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure  an  incieaae  in 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  as  well  as  camels 
and  asses.  Knobel  finds  a  contradiction  in  the  fact 
that  this  rich  increase  is  here  ascribed  to  .Jacob's 
artifice,  whilst  it  is  attribiited  to  the  divine  blessing 
in  ch.  xxxi,  9.  But  so  much  only  is  evident,  tliat 
Jacob  dill  not  act  against  his  conscience,  but  thought 
that  he  might  a;:ticipate  and  assist  by  human  means 
the  fulfilment  of  those  visions  in  which  the  rewards 
of  this  kind  were  promised  to  him. — And  he  heard. 
The  complete  success  that  Jacob  met  with  excited 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Laban's  sons,  whose  exist- 
ence is  indicated  first  in  the  plural  (ch.  xxix.  27), 
but  wlio.=ie  definite  appearance  here  shows  that  the 
selfisli  disposition  peculiar  to  this  family  was  more 
i'ully  developed  in  tliem  than  in  Laban  himself. — 
The  words  of  Laban's  sons. — According  to  De- 
li zsch,  they  were  quite  small,  not  yet  fourteen  years 
of  aire — an  assertion,  however,  which  has  no  suffi- 
cient ground. 

4.  Ch.  xxxi.  1-3.  Jacob's  resolution  to  return 
home. — All  that  was  our  father's. — They  evident- 
ly exaggerate  in  their  hatred,  and  even  accuse  him 
of  dishonesty  by  the  use  of  the  expression :  of  that 
which  was  our  faxlur's.  But  Laban  shares  in  the 
threatening  disposition ;  his  countenance  had  changed 
nmiarkably  toward  Jacob,  a  fact  all  the  more 
striking,  since  he  had  formerly  been  extraordinarily 
friendly.  Trouble  and  dangers  similar  to  those  at 
home  now  develop  themselves  here  ;  then  comes,  at 
the  critical  juncture,  Jehovah's  command  :  Return. 


DOCTRINAL   AXD   ETHICAL. 

1.  .Jacob's  resolution  to  return  home  at  his  own 
risk,  is  to  be  explained  from  his  excessive  joy  at 
Joseph's  birth,  and  from  his  longing  for  home  and 
for  deliverance  from  the  oppression  of  Laban.  More- 
over, he  seems  to  have  considered  Rachel's  son  as 
the  principal  Messianic  heir,  and  therefore  must 
hasten  to  conduct  him  to  the  promised  land,  even  at 
tlie  peril  of  his  life.  Besides,  he  now  feels  that  he 
niu.^t  provide  for  his  own  house,  and  with  Laban's 
selfishness  there  is  rery  little  prospect  of  his  attain- 
ing this  in  Laban's  housft.  These  two  circumstances 
show  clearly  why  he  allows  himself  to  be  retained 
by  Lal)nn  (for  he  has  no  assurance  of  faith  that  he  is 
now  to  return),  and  in  the  second  place,  the  manner 
end  means  by  which  he  turns  the  contract  to  his  own 
8dvanla<ze. 

2.  We  here  learn  that  Laban's  prosperity  was 
not  very  great  before  Jacob's  arrival.  The  blessing 
first  returns  to  the  house  with  Jacob's  entrance.  But 
this  blessing  seemed  to  become  to  Laban  no  Idessing 
of  faith.  His  conduct  toward  the  son  of  his  sister 
and  his  son-in-law,  becomes  more  and  more  base. 
He  seizes  eagerly,  therefore,  the  terms  offeied  to  him 
by  Jacob,  because  they  appear  to  him  most  favor- 
able, since  the  sheep  in  the  East  are  generally  white, 
while  the  goats  are  black.     His  intention,  therefore, 


is  to  defraud  Jacob,  while  he  is  actually  overreach  e^ 
by  him.     Besides,  this  avails  only  of  the  mere  form 
as  to  the  thing  itself,  Jacob  really  had  claims  to  a 
fair  compensation. 

3.  Just  as  Jacob's  conduct  at  the  surreptitious 
obtaining  the  birthright  was  preceded  by  Isaac's 
intended  cunning,  and  the  injustice  of  Esau,  so  also, 
in  many  respects,  here  Laban's  injustice  and  artifice 
precedes  Jacob's  project  (ch.  xxxi.).  In  this  light 
Jacob's  conduct  is  to  be  judged.  Hence  he  after- 
wards views  his  real  gain  as  a  divine  blessing,  al- 
though he  had  to  atone  again  for  his  selfishness  and 
cunning,  in  the  form  of  the  gain,  at  least,  by  fears 
and  danger.  Moreover,  we  must  still  bring  into 
view,  as  to  Jacob's  and  Laban's  bargain,  the  follow- 
ing points:  1.  Jacob  asks  for  his  wages  very  mod 
estly  and  frankly ;  he  asks  for  his  wives  and  chi'dnn, 
as  the  fruit  of  his  wives,  and  for  his  discharge. 
While  Jiaban  wishes  to  keep  him  for  his  own  advan 
tage.  2.  Jacob  speaks  frankly,  Laban  flatters  and 
fawns.  3.  Jacob  might  now  expect  a  paternal  treat- 
ment and  dowry  on  the  part  of  Laban.  I^aban,  on 
the  contrary,  prolongs  his  servile  relation,  and  asks 
him  to  determine  his  reward,  because  he  expected 
from  Jacob's  modesty  the  announcement  of  very 
small  wages.  4.  In  the  proposition  made  by  Jacob, 
he  thought  he  had  caught  him. 

4.  The  establishment  of  his  own  household,  after 
being  married  fourteen  years,  shows  that  Jacob,  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  conclusion  of  his  mar- 
riage, awaited  his  time.  , 

5.  The  so-called  impressions  of  she  goats  and 
sheep,  a  very  old  observation,  which  the  cooperation 
of  subtle  impression.*,  images,  and  even  imaginations 
at  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  and,  indeed,  the  foetus 
itself  among  animals  confirms. — The  attainment 
of  varieties  and  new  species  among  animals  and 
plants  is  very  ancient,  and  stands  closely  connected 
with  civilization  and  the  kingdon  of  God. 

6.  Jacob's  sagacity,  his  weapon  against  the  strong. 
But  as  he  stands  over  against  God,  he  employed  dif- 
ferent means,  especially  prayer. 

7.  The  want  of  candor  in  Laban's  household, 
corresponds  with  the  selfishness  of  the  household. 

8.  In  the  following  chapter  we  find  .«till  further 
details  respecting  Jacob's  baigain.  In  the  first  place, 
the  selfish  Laban  broke,  in  different  ways,  tiie  firm- 
bargain  made  with  Jacob,  in  order  to  change  it  to 
his  advantage  (ch.  xxxi.  7).  Secondly,  Jacob's  mor- 
bid sense  of  justice  had  been  so  excited  that  he  re- 
ceived explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  herds 
even  in  his  night-visions. 


HOMILETICAIi   AITD   PRACTXCAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  paragraphs.  The 
present  section  is,  for  the  most  part,  fitted  for  re- 
ligious, biographical,  and  psychological  contempla- 
tions. It  is  to  be  treated  carefully  both  with  respect 
to  Jacob's  censure  as  well  as  his  praise. — Jacob's 
resolutions  to  return  home:  1.  The  first:  wiiy  so 
vividly  formed,  but  not  accomplished  ;  2.  the  second : 
the  cause  of  his  assurance  (the  divine  command). 
Moreover,  perils  equal  to  those  threatening  at  hoioc, 
weic  now  surrounding  him. — His  longing  for  home 
during  his  service  abroad. — The  hardships  of  a  se 
vere  servitude  in  Jacob's  life,  as  well  as  in  the  historj 
of  his  descendants:  when  blessed? — Lal)an's selfish 
ness  and  Jacob's  sense  of  right  ut  war  with  eacl 
other. — Prudence  as  a  weapon  in  life's  batttle :  1 
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The  tutbority  to  ose  this  weapon  when  opposed  to 
t  harsh   superiority  or  subtlety ;  2.  the  mi^ty  eflS- 
eacy  of  this  weapon  ;  3.  the  danger  of  this  weapon. 
— Jacob's  prudence  in  its  right  and  wrong  aspects 
in  our  history:   1.  The  right  lies  in   his  just  claims;  I 
2.  the  wrong,  in    his  want  of  candor,  his  dissimula-  ■ 
<ion  and  his  self-help. — His  natural  science,  or  knowl-  | 
edge  of  nature,  combined  with   prudence,  a  great  : 
power  in  life. — The  difficulties  in  the  establishment 
of  an  household:  1.  Their  general  causes;    2.  how  1 
they  are  to  be  overcome. — Jacob's  prosperity  abroad.  ; 
—Jacob  struggling  with  difficuldes  all  his  life  long.  ' 

Seelion  Fir$,\  vers.  25-34.     Starkk:  {\s  to  the 
different   meanitigs   of    -rsj,    Ter.  27.     Some  com- 
mentators hold  that  Laban  had  superstitiously  con-  ; 
Hdted   his   teraphim,  or  idols.) — Bibi.  Wirt. :   It  is  ' 
customary  with  covetous  people  to  deal  selfishly  with 
their  neighbors. — Ver.  30.     By  means  of  my  foot. 
LcTHKR  :  i.  e.,  I  had  to  hunt  and  run  through  thick  and 
thin  in  order  that  you  might  be  rich. — Ver.  34.     If  . 
Laban  had  been  honest,  he  could  have  represented  to 
Jacob,  that  he  would  be  a  great  loser  by  this  bargain. 
God  even  blesses  impiotis  masters  on  account  of  their 
pious  servants  (1  Tim.  v.  8). — Calwer   Handbuch  : 
Jacob  91  years  f.ld. — Thus  Laban's  covetousness  and 
avarice  is  punished  by  the  very  bargain  which  he 
purposed  to  make  for  his  own  advantage. — We  are 
not  to  apply  the  criterion  of  Christianity  to  Jacob's  ; 
conduct. — Schroder:     Acts    and    course   of     life 
aciong    stiaugers.     Aa    to    Laban.      Courtesy    to- 
gether with  religion  are  made  serviceable  to  the  at-  j 
Uinment  of  his    ends. — Thus,  also,  in    the  future,  ' 
there  ia  only  a  more  definite  agreement  of  master  j 


and  servant  between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law.— 
(The  period  of  pregnancy  with  sheep  lasts  Btj 
months  ;  they  may  therefore  lamb  twice  during  the 
year.  Herds  were  the  liveliest  and  strongest  in  au- 
tumn, after  having  enjoyed  the  good  pasture  during 
the  summer,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  herds  are  feebl« 
after  having  jnst  passed  the  winter.) 

Section  Seemid,  vers.  86,  36.  Staskk:  A  Christian 
is  to  look  for  pious  men-servants  and  maid-servauis 

Section  Third,  vers.  37-^3.  Starke  :  Christian, 
be  warned  not  to  misuse  this  ex:imple  to  encourage 
the  practice  of  cunning  and  deceit  with  your  neigh- 
bor.— Craiikb  :  Wages  that  are  earned,  but  kept 
back,  cry  to  heaven ;  hence  nature  here  serves  Ja^ 
cob  (James  v.  4). — Hall  :  God's  children,  even  in 
external  things,  have  evident  proofs  that  hb  grace 
over  them  is  greater  than  over  the  godless. — Schro- 
der: Luther  and  Calvin  are  inclined  to  excuse  Jacob 
(ch.  xxxL  12). 

Section  Fourth,  Ch.  xiii.  1-3.  Stabke  :  It  ia 
a  very  great  reproach  if  acquaintances  and  relatives 
slander  each  other. — Hj^ll:  As  the  godless  enjoy  no 
peaci?  with  God,  so  also  the  pious  enjoy  no  peace 
with  godless  men. — Crakkr  :  Sin  in  man  is  so  poi- 
sonous that  it  glitters  in  the  eye,  and  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  pleasant  to  all  the  members.^-ScHE0PER  : 
Thus  the  Lord  often  serves  his  people  more  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  godless,  than  if  he  suffered  them 
to  grow  feeble  in  prosperity. — Ver.  3.  LirrHER:  It 
probably  n  as  an  answer  to  Jacob's  prayer. — The  di- 
vine conunand  and  promise  compensates  Jacob  for  th« 
promised  message  of  the  mother.  Thus  his  return  re- 
cdves  the  character  of  an  act  of  faith  (Baomgarten^ 


FOURTH     SECTION. 

Jmeob^t  JlighL     Laban\  perteeution.  The  covenant  between  the  two  on  the  mountain  of  Gilead. 

Departure. 


Chapteb  XXXL  4— XXXIL  2. 


4,  5  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah  to  the  field  tmto  his  flock.  And  said 
unto  them,  I  see  [am  seeing]  jour  father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  toward  rae  as  be- 

6  fore :  but  the  God  [HohimJ  of  my  father  hath  been  with  me.     And  je'  know  that  with 

7  all  my  power  I  have  served  you?  father.     And  your  father  hath  deceived  *  me,  and 

8  changed  mv  wages  ten  times:  but  (rod  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  If  he  said  thus, 
The  speckled  sliall  be  thy  wages;  then  all  the  cattle  bare  speckled:  and  if  he  said  thus, 
The  [symin.:  white-tboted]  ring^treaked  shall  be  thy  hire;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ring- 

9  streaked.  Thus  God  bath  taken  away  the  [acquUitions]  cattle  of  your  father,  and  given 
them  to  me.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that  the  cattle  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and  behold  [i  saw],  the  rams  which  leaped  upon  the 

11  cattle  were  ring-streaked,  speckled,  and  grizzled.*     And  the  angel  of  God  spake  unto  me 

1 2  in  a  dream,  saying,  Jacob :  And  I  said.  Here  am  L  And  he  said,  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes  and  see,  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the  cattle  are  ring-streaked,  speckled,  and 

13  grizzled:  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  [is doing]  doeth  unto  thee.  I  am  the  God  of 
Beth-el,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me: 
now  arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy  kindred  [biithl 

14  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered,  and  said  unto  him.  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inben 
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15  tance  for  us  in  our  father's  house  ?     Are  we  not  cou-ited  of  him  strangers  ?  for  he  hath 

16  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured*  also  our  money.  For  all  the  riches  which  God  hatfc 
taken  from  our  father,  that  is  ours,  and  our  children's  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath 
said  unto  thee,  do. 

17,  18  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  wives  upon  camels;  And  he  carried 
away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods  [his  movable  property,  gain]  which  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting,  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-aram ;  for  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fathe* 

19  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     And  Laban  went  to  shear  liis  [to  the  feast  of  sheep-shearing]  sheep 

20  and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images'  [Teraphim,  household  gods]  that  were  her  father's.  And 
Jacob  stole  away  unwares  [the  heart  of]  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not 

21  that  he  fled.     So  he  fled  with  all  that  he  had;  and  he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the 

22  river  [Euphrates],  and  set  his  face  [journey]  toward  the  mount  Gilead.     And  it  was  told 

23  Laban  on  the  third  day,  that  Jacob  was  fled.  And  [Then]  he  took  his  brethren  with 
him,  and  pursued  after  him  seven  days' journey :  and  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount 

24  Gilead.  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  said  unto  him, 
Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad. 

25  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob,     Now  Jacob  had  pitclied  his  tent  in  the  mount :  and 

26  Laban  with  his  brethren  [tented]  pitched  in  the  mount  of  Gilead.  And  Laban  said  to 
Jacob,  What  hast  thou  done,  that  tliou  liast  stolen  away  unwares  to  me,  and  carried 

27  away  my  daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword  [the  spoils  of  war]  ?  Wherefore 
didst  thou  floe  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  ] 
might  have  sent  thee  away  [given  thee  a  convoy]  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tabret, 

28  and  with  harp  ?     And  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my  sons  [grandsons],  and  my  daughters? 

29  thou  hast  now  done  foolishly  in  so  doing.  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand'  to  do  you 
hurt :  but  the  God  of  your  father  spake  unto  me  yesterniglit,  saying,  Take  thou  heed 

30  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  cither  good  or  bad.  And  now,  though  thou  wouldest 
needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after  thy  father's  house ;  yet  wlierefore  hast 

31  thou  stolen  my  gods?  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid: 
for  I  said  [said  to  myself  ],  Perad  venture  thou  wouldest  take  by  force  thy  daughters  from 

32  me.  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live :  before  our  brethren 
discern  thou  what  ti   thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to   thee :  for  Jacob  knew  not  that 

33  Rachel  had  stolen  them.  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and  into  Leah's  tent,  anu 
into  the  two  maid-servants'  tents;  but  he  found  them  not.     Tlien  went  he  out  of  Leah's 

34  tent,  and  entered  into  Racliel's  tent.  Now  Racliel  had  taken  the  images  [household  gods], 
and  put  them  in  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat  upon  them.     And  Laban  searched  all 

35  the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  And  she  said  to  her  father.  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord 
that  I  cannot  rise  up  before  thee;  for  the  custom  of  women  [female period]  is  upon  me. 
And  he  searched  [au],  but  found  not  the  images. 

36  And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban:  and  Jacob  answered,  and  said  to  La- 
ban, What  is  my  trespass?  what  ^s  my  sin,  that  thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  [bumed]  after 

37  me  ?  Whereas  thou  hast  searched  all  my  stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  household- 
stufi"?  set  it  here  before  my  brethren,  and  thy  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt 

38  us  both.     This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have 

39  not  cast  their  young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  That  which  was 
torn  of  beasts,  I  brought  not  unto  thee;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it  [must  make  satisfaction  for  it]  ; 

40  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by  night.  Thus  I 
was;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night;  and  my  sleep 

41  departed  from  mine  eyes.  Thus  have  I  been  twenty  years  in  thy  house :  I  served  thee 
fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle :  and  thou  hast 

42  changed  ray  wages  ten  times.  Except  the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  fear  of  Isaac  had  been  with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me  away  now  empty. 
God  hath  seen  mine  r  ffliction,  and  the  labor  [wearisome  labor]  of  my  hands,  and  rebuked 
[iiiged]  thee  yesternight. 

i3  And  Laban  answered,  and  said  unto  Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my  daughters,  and 
these  children  are  my  children,  and  these  cattle  are  my  cattle  [herds],  and  all  that  t.iou 
seest  is  mine ;  and  what  can   I  do  this  day  unto  these  my  daughters,  or  unto  their 

44  children  which  they  have  borne  ?     Now  therefore  come  thou,  let  us  make  a  covenant 

45  [a  covenant  of  peace],  I  and  thou ;  and  let  it  be  for  a  witness  between  me  and  thee.     And 
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46  Jacob  toofe  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren, 
Grather  stones ;  and  thej  took  stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat  tl  ere  upon 

47  the  heap.     And  Laban  called  it  Jegar-sahadutha  [syriac:  heap  of  witness]  :  but  Jacob  called 

48  it  Galeed  [the  same  in  Hebrew] :  And  Laban  said,  This  heap  is  a  witness  bet-ween  me  and 

49  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed  :  And  Mizpah  [watch-tower]  ; 
for  he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from 

50  another.     If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  besidet 

51  mv  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us;  see,  God,  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.  And 
Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap  [stone  heap],  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  hav* 

62  cast  [erected]  betwixt  me  and  thee ;  This  heap  le  witness,  and  this  pillar  he.  witness,  that  1 
will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  thi? 

53  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  ol 
their  father,  judge  [plniai]  betwixt  us.     And  [But]  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father 

54  Isaac.     Then  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat 

55  bread  :  and  they  did  eat  bread,  and  tarried  all  night  in  the  mount.  And  early  in  the 
morning  Laban  rose  up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them :  and 
Laban  departed,  and  returned  unto  bis  place. 

Ch.  XXXI  [.       1.  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  met  him.     And 
2  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said.  This  is  God's  host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that 

place  Mahanaim  [two  camps  :  double  camp], 

[1  Ch.  xxxl  ver.  6.— The  full  form  of  the  pronoun,  see  Grkk3»'9  Grammar,  71,  (2.) — A.  G.] 

[*  Ver.  7.— ^Jrn  ,  Hiphil  from  bbn  ;  see  Greis's  Grammar,  142,  (3.)— A.  G.] 

[*  Ver.  10.— Heb.,  Bentddim,  spotted  with  haiL  Our  word,  grizzled,  is  from  the  French,  grile.  Matt,  and  thus  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Hebrew. — A.  G.] 

[«  Ver.  15.— The  Hebrew  form,  the  absolute  infinitive  after  the  finite  verb,  denotes  continuance  of  the  action.— He 
has  constantly  devoured.- A.  G.] 

[•  Ver.  19.— CE^n  .  The  word  occurs  fifteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  three  times  in  this  chapter,  and  nowherf 
else  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  always  in  the  plural.  It  means,  perhaps,  to  live  toelh  or  to  nourith.  In  two  passages  (Jud(?. 
xrii.  and  xviii.,  and  Hosea  iii.  4),  they  are  six  times  asMKnated  with  the  ephod.  The  use  of  them  in  the  worship  of  God 
la  denounced  as  idolatry  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  and  hence  they  are  classed  with  the  idols  put  away  by  Josiah,  2  lungs  xxiii 
ICurphv.- A.  G.] 

[•  Ver.  29.— Heb.,  There  is  to  God  my  hand-— A.  G.] 


GENERAL  PRELnnKARY  REMARKS. 

1.  Delitzsch  regards  the  present  section  as 
throughout  Elohistic ;  but  according  to  Knobel,  Je- 
hovistic  portions  are  inwrought  into  it,  and  hence 
the  narrative  is  here  and  there  broken  and  discon- 
nected. 

2.  The  present  journey  of  Jacob  is  evidently  in 
contrast  with  his  previous  journey  to  Mesopotamia  ; 
Mahanaim  and  Peniel  form  the  contrast  with  Bethel 

3.  We  make  the  following  division :  1.  Jacob's 
•»nference  with  his  wives,  vers.  4-16  ;  2.  the  flight, 
vers.  17-21 ;  3.  Laban's  pursuit,  vers.  22-25  ;  4. 
Laban's  reproof,  vers.  26-30 ;  5.  Laban's  search  in 
the  tents  of  Jacob,  ver.  31-35  ;  6.  Jacob's  reproof, 
vers.  36-42  ;  7.  the  covenant  of  peace  between  the 
two,  vers.  43,  53  ;  8.  the  covenant  meal  and  the  de- 
parture, ver.  54-ch.  xxxii.  2. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  4-16.  Jacobus  conference  tcUh  his 
wi-xig. — Unto  his  flock. — Under  some  pretext  Jacob 
had  left  the  flocks  of  Laban,  although  it  was  then 
the  feast  of  sheep-shearing,  and  gone  to  his  own 
flocks  (a  three  days'  journey,  and  probably  in  a  di- 
rection favonng  his  flight).  Hither,  to  the  field,  he 
calls  his  wives,  and  Rachel,  as  the  favorite,  is  called 
first. — Changed  my  wages  ten  times. — The 
erpression  ten  times  is  used  for  frequently,  in  Xunib. 
Kir.  22  and  in  other  passages.     [Keil  holds  that  the 


ten,  as  the  number  of  completeness,  here  denotes  as  of 
ten  as  he  could,  or  as  he  had  opportunity.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  definite  for  an  indefinite. — A.  G.] — If  he  said 
thus,  The  ring-streaked. — As  Laban  deceived  Ja- 
cob in  the  matter  of  Rachel,  so  now  in  the  arrange 
ment  for  the  last  six  years,  he  had  in  various  way? 
dealt  selfishly  and  unjustly,  partly  in  dividing 
equally  the  spotted  lambs,  according  to  his  own 
term.*,  and  partly  in  always  assigning  to  Jacob 
that  particular  kind  of  spotted  lambs  which 
had  previously  been  the  least  fruitful. — And  the 
Angel  of  Gk)d. — Jacob  here  evidently  joins  togeth- 
er a  circle  of  night-visions,  which  he  traces  up  to  the 
Aneel  of  the  Lord,  as  the  angel  of  Elohim,  and 
which  run  through  the  whole  six  years  to  their  close. 
If  Laban  imposed  a  new  and  unfavorable  condition, 
he  saw  in  a  dream  that  now  the  flocks  should  bring 
forth  lambs  of  that  particular  color  agreed  upon, 
now  ring-streaked,  now  speckled,  and  now  spotted. 
But  the  vision  was  given  to  comfort  him,  and  indeed, 
under  the  image  of  the  variegated  rams  which  served 
the  flocks.  This  angel  of  Elohim  declares  himself 
to  be  identical  with  the  God  of  Bethel,  i.  c,  with  Je- 
hov'th,  who  reveals  himself  at  Bethel  as  exalted  about 
the  aru/els.  It  is  thus  his  covenant  God  who  haa 
guarded  his  rights  against  the  injustice  of  Lab&n,  and 
prepares  this  wonderful  blessing  for  him ;  a  fact 
which  does  not  militate  against  his  use  of  skill  and 
craft,  but  places  those  in  a  modified  and  milder  light. 
The  conclusion  of  these  visions  is,  that  Jacob  must 
return.  [The  difiference  between  this  narrative  nnJ 
that  given  in  ch.  x^xx.,  is  a  difference  having   -ti 
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grcund  and  explanation  in  the  facts  of  the  case. 
For  obvious  reasons  Jacob  chose  here  to  pass  over 
his  own  strategy  and  craft  in  silence,  and  brings  out 
into  prominence  the  divine  providence  and  aid  to 
which  his  prosperity  was  due.  That  Jacob  resorted 
to  the  means  he  did,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
<  jrcti  '€  reality  of  the  dream-vision,  but  rather  con- 
OriPiS  it.  If  he  regarded  the  vision  as  prophetic  of 
the  issue,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  means  which  he 
used,  the  arts  and  cunning,  are  characteristic  of  the 
man,  who  was  not  yet  weaned  from  confidence  in 
himself,  was  not  entirely  the  man  of  fnilh.  If  we 
regard  this  vision  as  occurring  at  the  beginning  of 
the  six  years'  service,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  Jacob 
should  now  connect  it  so  closely  with  the  voice  of 
the  same  angel  commanding  him  to  return  to  the 
land  of  his  birth. — A.  G.] — Are  we  not  counted 
of  him  strangers  ? — Laban  talies  the  same  posi- 
tion towards  his  daughters  as  irOwards  Jacob  himself 
Hence  they  have  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  him. 
He  had  sold  tliem  as  strangers,  i.  e.,  really,  as  slaves, 
for  the  service  of  Jacob.  But  this  very  price,  i.  e., 
the  blessing  resulting  from  Jacob's  service,  he  had 
entirely  consumed,  i.  e.,  the  daughters  had  received 
no  share  of  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  they  speak 
with  an  inward  alienation  from  him,  although  not 
calling  him  by  name,  and  that  they  desired  the 
flight. 

2.  Vers.  17-21.  The  Flight. — The  circumstance 
that  Jacob,  with  his  wives,  was  already  at  the  station 
of  his  herds,  while  I-aban  remained  at  his  own  sta- 
tion, three  days'  journey  distant,  keeping  the  feast  of 
sheep-shearing,  favored  the  flight.  Either  Laban 
had  not  invited  Jacob  to  this  feast,  which  is  scarce- 
ly probable,  since  he  was  usually  at  this  station,  or 
Jacob  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving,  in  order  to 
visit  his  own  flocks.  As  the  sheep-shearing  lasted 
several  days  (1  Sam.  xxv.)  the  opportunity  was  a  very 
favorable  one. — And  Rachel  had  stolen. — This 
feature,  however,  as  also  the  following,  when  she  de- 
nied the  theft  to  her  father,  reveals  a  cunning 
which  is  far  more  befitting  the  daughter  of  Laban, 
than  the  wife  ofthe  prudent  Jacob. — The  images. — 
Literally  Teraphim(see  Dklitzsch,  p.  410,  Note  V3), 
Penates,  smsill  figures,  probably  resembling  the 
human  form,  which  were  honored  as  guardians  of 
the  household  prosperity,  and  as  oiacles.  But  as 
we  must  distinguish  the  symbolic  adoration  of  re- 
ligious images  (statuettes)  among  ancients,  from  tlie 
true  and  proper  mythological  worship,  so  we  must 
distinguish  between  a  gentler  and  severe  censure  of 
the  use  of  such  images  upon  Shemitic  ground. 
Doubtless  the  symbolic  usage  prevailed  in  the  house 
of  Laban  and  Nahor.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
Rachel  intended,  by  a  pious  and  fanatical  theft,  to 
free  her  father  from  idolatry  (Greg.  Naz.,  Basil),  for 
then  slie  would  have  thrown  the  images  away.  She 
appears  to  have  stolen  them  with  the  superstitious 
Idea  that  she  would  prevent  her  father  from  consult- 
ing them  as  oracles,  and  under  their  guidance,  as  the 
pursuer  of  Jacob,  from  overtaking  and  destroying 
him  (Aben  Ezra).  The  supposition  of  a  condition 
of  wai,  with  its  necessity  and  strategy,  enters  here 
with  apologetic  force.  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
dude  the  idea,  that  she  attributed  to  the  images  a 
certain  magical,  though  not  religious,  power  (perhaps, 
■8  oracles.  Chrysostom).  The  very  lowest  and  most 
degrading  supposition,  is  that  she  took  the  images, 
often  overlaid  witii  silver,  or  precious  metals,  from 
mercenary  motives  (Peirerius).  Jacob  himself  had 
tt  first  a  lax  rather  than  a  strict  conscience  in  regard 


to  these  images  (see  ch.  xxxv.  2),  but  the  stncte 
view  prevails  since  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xx.;  Josh, 
xxiv.  2,  14  f.)  [The  derivation  of  the  Heb.  worfl 
teraphim^  always  used  in  the  plural,  is  doubtfui 
Some  derive  it  from  taraph,  to  rejoice — thus  dispea 
sers  of  good ;  others  from  a  like  root,  to  inquire- 
thus  tliey  are  oracles ;  and  others,  as  Kurtz  and 
Hofmann,  make  it  another  form  of  SerapAim.  They 
were  regarded  and  used  as  oracles  (Judg.  x\ii.  5-6 
Ezek.  xxi.  21  ;  Zech.  x.  2).  They  were  not  idols  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word ;  and  were  sometimes 
used  by  those  wlio  professed  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  (1  Sam.  xix.  13).  The  tendency  was  always 
huitful,  and  they  were  ultimately  rooted  out  from  Is- 
rael. Laban  had  lapsed  into  a  more  corrupt  form  oi 
religion,  and  his  daughters  had  not  escaped  the  in- 
fection. We  may  modify  our  views  of  Rachel's 
sin,  but  it  cannot  be  excused  or  justified  (see  Keil, 
"Arch.,"  p.  90 ;  Wordsworth,  p.  132 ;  Hengstenberg, 
" Christology ; "  Havkrick's '•  Ezek." xiii.  47). — A.G.] 
— And  Jacob  stole  avray  unawares  to  Laban. — 
The  explanation  K\fnTeiv  v6uv  in  the  sense  of  ''  to  de- 
ceive "  (Del.,  Keil),  appears  to  us  incorrect.  Ihe  ex- 
pression indeed  does  not  bear  the  sense  which  we 
moderns  associate  with  the  words  "  steal  the  heart," 
and  ver.  26  seems  to  indicate  that  the  heart  of  Laban 
is  the  love  which  this  hard-hearted  father  bears 
towards  his  daughters.  Rachel,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  his  favorite.  He  regarded  and  treatec 
her  not  only  as  a  wise  but  cunning  child,  and 
hence,  while  he  seaiched  carefully  everything  in  all 
the  tents,  he  did  not  venture  to  compel  her  to 
arise.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  20,  further  cannot 
possibly  mean  "  in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled." 
For  who  would  betray  his  own  flight  ?  We  interpret 
n^an  impersonally,  it  was  not  told  him. — The 
Syrian. — "  Moses  gives  this  title  to  Laban  because 
the  Syrians  were  more  crafty  than  other  nations." 
Jacob,  however,  surpassed  him  (Chric).  Over  the 
river. — The  Euphrates. — Toward  the  mount 
Gilead. — For  the  mountains  of  Gilead  see  Geogra- 
phies of  Palestine.Bible  Dictionaries,  Books  of  Travels, 
etc.  "  Knobel  understands  1"^a  "^f^  to  be  the 
mountain  range  now  known  as  Gebel  Gilad,  or  Gebel 
es-Ssalt,  and  combines  ncSTS  with  the  present  Ssalt 
But  this  assumption  leads  to  the  improb  ible  result* 
that  Mahanaim,  south  of  Jabbok  and  Succoth  (prob 
ably  the  one  on  the  other  side),  lay  north  from  Jab 
bok,  and  thus  Jacob's  line  of  match  would  be  back 
waids  in  a  north-westerly  direction."  Delitzsch. 
Delitzsch  understands  correctly,  that  it  is  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  mountains  of  Gilrad,  above  the  Jab- 
bok, which  lay  nearest  to  those  coming  from  Meso- 
potamia. 

3.  Vers.  22-25.  Labaii's  pursuit. — On  tha 
third  day. — This  is  partially  explaned  by  the 
long  distance  between  the  two  stations. — His 
brethren  Tvith  him. — Of  the  same  tribe,  kinsmen. 
— Seven  days'  journey. — As  Jacob,with  his  herds, 
moved  slower  than  Laban,  he  lost  his  start  of  three 
days  in  the  course  of  .seven  days. — And  God  cama 
to  Laban. — A  proof  that  he  had  si  ill  some  nobler 
traits  of  character. — Either  good  or  bad. — The 
tva.ns\&iion  neither  good  nor  bad  is  not  fitting  here 
Literally  from  good  to  bad  (Knobel).  It  presupposes 
that  he  was  inclined  to  puss  from  a  hasty  greeting 
of  his  daughters  and  their  children,  to  reproaches 
and  invectives. — Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his 
tent. — As  soon  as  he  reached  the  heights  of  th« 
mountain  range,  the  mount  Gilead,  he  pitched  hi* 
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tent  bat  here  Laban  with  his  retinue  OTcrtook  him,  , 
tnd  tented  near  bv  him.  The  text  assumes  :  1.  That  I 
a  certain  mountain,  north  of  Jabbok,  pave  it3 
name  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  ( j«»t  as 
Galilee,  originally  designating  a  small  mountain  re- 
gion, gradually  extended  its  >igiiificance).  2.  That 
thus  we  mu-^t  distinguish  between  this  first  moun- 
Uin  in  the  range  of  Gilead,  and  the  principal 
mountain  mentioned  later. 

4.  Vers.  26-30  The  words  of  Laban  are  charac- 
teristic, passionate,  idiomatic,  exaggerated  even  to 
falsehood  'nd  hypocrisy,  and  still  at  the  end  the- -^ 
w  a  word  which  betrays  the  man — shows  his  hu- 
man nature  and  kindness.  Ho  Ciills  his  daughters 
his  heart;  their  voluntary  flight  (although  he  had 
sold  them)  an  abduction,  as  if  they  were  ciptives. 
He  asserts  that  he  had  not  given  auy  occasion  to 
Jacob  to  flee,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  have 
gent  him  awny  with  music  and  mirth.  He 
had  not,  however,  even  sufl'ered  ^im  to  take  leave 
of  his  daughters  and  grandsons.  Tl:e^  tender  ut- 
terances are  followed  at  once  by  haughty  threats 
(ver.  "ig).  From  his  own  point  of  view^  it  se«ms  im- 
piudent  to  relate  the  ni,-ht  warning,  but  his  pride 
and  animoaty  lead  him  t"  do  it,  Jacob  should  not 
think  that  lie  willingly  le\  him  go  unpunished,  but 
"the  God  of  your  fathei,"  he  says,  with  a  bitter 
heart,  has  forbidden  me.  He  finally  (ver.  30)  ac- 
knowledges in  a  sarcastic  way  that  Jacob  might  go, 
hot  only  to  crush  hnn  with  the  burden  of  his  ac- 
cusation, in  which,  however,  there  was  a  two-fold 
exaggeration  ;  first,  in  calling  the  terapkirn  his 
go<l8,  and  then,  second,  in  making  Jacob  the  thief. 
The  true  sentiment  for  his  children,  the  fear  of 
jod,  and,  finally,  a  real  indignation  at  the  secrecy  of 
Jacob's  departure,  form  the  core  of  the  speech,  which 
assumes  at  last  the  shape  of  a  pointed  accusation. 
There  is  no  trace  of  self-knowledge  or  humility. — 
With  mirth. — (See  1  Sam.  xviiL  6  ;  2  &im.  vi.  5.) 
The  wori  ~nrc  is  indeed  a  collective  for  all  that 
follows,  and  Delitzsch  thinks  it  probably  lueans  dance. 

-With  tabret, — See  Wiser:  '"Musical  Instru- 
ments." [Al>o  KiTTO  and  Smith. — A.  G.] — Thou 
hast  done  foolishly. — Thou  who  art  usually  so  pru- 
dent hast  here  acted  foolishly.  The  reproach  of  folly 
carries  with  it  that  of  iinmoi-ality. — It  is  in  the 
power  of  my  hand. — Knobel  and  Keil  [and  Jaco 
bus. — AG.]  translate  "  There  b  to  God  my  hand,"  with 

reference  to  Job,  xii.  6 ;  Hab.  i.  11.   Others  translate 
bx  power  (so  Rosen.,  vies-n.),  [Wordsworth,  Bush, 

A.  G.]  and  this  seems  jere  »o  be  preferable,  notwith- 
standing Knobel's  objection  since  Laban  immediately 

says  it  is  Elohim  who  restn.ins  his  hand. 

5.  Vera.  3 1  -35.  Labari't  search. — Lat)an's  rash 
accusation  gives  Jacob,  who  knew  noihing  of  the 
theft  of  the  teraplum,  great  boldness. — Ijet  him  not 
live. — We  must  empha-^ize  the  firding,  otherwise 
Jacob  condemned  Rachel  to  death.  ''  The  cunning 
of  Rachel  was  well  planned,  for  even  if  Laban  had 
not  regarded  it  as  impure  and  wrong  to  touch  the 
■eat  of  a  woman  in  this  state  (see  Lev.  xt.  22),  how 
could  he  have  thought  it  possible  that  one  in  this 
state  would  sit  upon  hi«  God." — Delitzsch.  But 
Kcil  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  view  upon 
which  the  law  (Lev.  xv.)  was  based,  is  much  older 
than  that  statute,  and  exists  among  other  people. 
[S^ealso  KcRTZ :  ^«<A.,voLL  p.  252;  B.\KnK's  ''Svm. 
of  the  Mo-aic  Cultus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  466. — .\.  G.]  For 
the  rnmel's  furniture  or  saddle,  see  Knobel,  p.  251. 

6.  Vera.  86—42.    Jacobus  nproo/.     He  connects 


it  with  Laban's  furious  pursuit  and  scare x  Then 
he  reminds  him  generally  of  his  hars'a  treatment,  at 
opposed  to  his  own  faithful  and  sell-iacrificing  >hei> 
herd  service  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "Thf 
strong  feeUng  and  the  lof^y  self-coii3ciousu€i»s  -rhid" 
utter  themselves  in  his  speech,  impart  to  it  a  rhyth- 
mical movement  and  poetic  forms  (^'^nx  ~;^  tc 
pursue  ardently;  elsewhere  only  I  Sam.  xviL  53."1 
Delitzsch.— And  the  frost  by  night.— The  ct]a 
of  the  nights  corresponds  with  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  East  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30 ;  Psahns,  cxxL  6).— My 
sleep. — ^Vhich  I  needed  and  which  beloi^ed  to  me 
He  had  faithfully  guarded  the  flocks  by  night  Not- 
« ithstanding  all  this  Laban  had  left  him  unrewarded, 
but  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  been  with  him  and 
secured  his  rights.  Both  the  name  of  his  God,  and 
of  his  venerable  father,  must  touch  the  conscience  of 
Laban. — The  fear  of  Isaac. — [Heb:  he  whon: 
Isaac  feared.]  Tlie  object  of  his  religious  fear,  and 
veneration ;  of  his  religion.  <Tf&ai,  ai&anua. — ^Re> 
buked  thee  yesternight. — This  circumstance, 
which  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
Laban's  speech,  forms  the  emphatic  close  to  that  of 
Jacob.  Jacob  understands  the  dream-revelation  of 
Laban  better  than  L.iban  himself. 

7.  The  covenant  of  peace  bettcecn  the  two.  Laban 
is  overcome.  He  alludes  boastfully  indeed  once 
more  to  his  superior  power,  but  ackno«  ledges  that 
any  injury  inflicted  upon  Ja^ob,  the  husband  and 
father,  would  be  visited  upon  his  own  daughters  and 
their  children. — What  can  I  do  nnto  thee. — L  e., 
in  a  bad  st-nse.  The  fact  that  his  daughters  and 
grandsons  were  henceforth  dependent  upon  Jacob, 
fills  his  silfish  and  ignoble  mind  with  care  and  soUci- 
tude  about  them  ;  indeed,  reminded  of  the  promises 
to  Abnihani  and  Isaac,  he  is  apprehensive  that  Jacob 
might  some  time  return  from  Canaan  to  Haran  a?  a 
mighty  prince  and  avenge  his  wrong.  In  this  view, 
anticipating  some  such  event,  he  prof>oses  a  covenant 
of  peace,  which  would  have  required  merely  a  feast  of 
reconciliation.  But  the  covenant  of  peace  involved 
not  only  a  cold  reconciliation,  but  a  theocratic  sepa- 
ration.— Let  us  make  a  covenant. — L  ahan  makes 
the  proposal,  Jacob  assents  by  entering  at  once  upon 
its  execution.  The  pillar  which  Jacob  erected,  marks 
the  settlement,  the  peaceful  separation;  the  stones 
heaped  together  by  his  brethren  (Laban  and  his  reti- 
nue, his  kindred)  designate  the  Irit-ndly  communion, 
the  covenant  table.  The  preliminary  eating  (ver.  46) 
appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  covenant  meal  (ver. 
54),  for  this  common  me:il  continued  throughout  the 
day.  The  Aramaic  designation  of  the  stone  heap 
used  by  Laban,  and  the  Hebraic  by  Jacob,  are  ex- 
plainable on  the  supposition  "that  in  the  fatherland 
of  the  patriarchs,  Mesopotamia,  the  Aramaic  or  Chal- 
dee  was  used,  but  in  the  fatherland  of  Jacob,  Canaan, 
the  Hebrew  was  spoken,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  family  of  Abraham  had  acquired  the  Hebrew 
tongue  from  the  Canaanites  (Phoenicians)." — £eil. 
[But  this  is  a  slender  foundation  upon  which  to  base 
such  a  theory.  The  v.hole  history  implies  that  the 
two  families  of  Abraham  and  Xahor  down  to  this  tim« 
and  even  later  found  no  difiBculty  in  holding  intei^ 
course.  They  both  used  the  same  language  'iicrgh 
with  some  growing  dialectic  differences.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  prove  that  Lat-an  deviated  from  tb« 
mother  tongue  as  that  Jacob  did. — A.  G.]  Enobel 
regards  it  an  error  to  derive  the  name  Gilead,  which 
means  hard,  firm,  stony,  Irom  the  Gal-Ed  here  use<i 
But  proper  names  are  constantly  modified  as  to  theil 
j  significance  in  popular  use,  from  the  original  or  mon 
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remote,  to  that  which  is  proximate. — And  Mispah, 
for  he  said. — Keil  concedes  that  vers.  49  and  50 
have  the  appearance  of  an  interpolation,  but  not 
Buch  as  to  justify  any  resort  to  the  theory  of  combina- 
tion from  different  sources.  But  since  Laban's  prin- 
cipal concern  was  for  the  future  of  his  daughters,  we 
might  at  least  regard  the  words,  And  JUizpah,  for  he 
$atd,  as  a  later  explanatory  interpolation.  But  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  even  for  this,  since  Galeed  and 
Mizpah  are  here  identical  in  fact,  both  referring  to 
the  stone  heap  as  well  as  to  the  pillar.  Laban  prays 
specifically  to  Jehovah,  to  watch  that  Jacob  should 
not  afflict  his  daughters ;  especially  that  he  should  not 
deprive  them  of  their  acquired  rights,  of  being  the  an- 
cestress of  Jehovah's  covenant  people.  From  this 
hour  Jehovah,  according  to  his  prayer,  looks  down 
from  the  heights  of  Gilead,  as  the  representative  of 
his  rights,  and  watches  that  Jacob  rfhould  keep  his 
word  to  his  daughters,  even  when  across  the  Jordan. 
But  now,  as  the  name  Gilead  has  its  origin  in  some 
old  sacred  tradition,  so  has  the  name  Mizpah,  also. 
It  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  later  cities  bearing 
that  name,  with  the  Mizpah  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi. 
11,  34),  or  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xL  29),  or 
Ramoth-Mizpah  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  but  must  be  viewed 
as  the  family  name  which  has  spread  itself  through 
many  daughters  all  over  Canaan  (Keil,  216). — No 
man  is  with  us. — i.  e.,  no  one  but  God  only  can  be 
judge  and  witness  between  us,  since  we  are  to  be 
BO  widely  separated. — Which  I  have  cast. — He 
views  himself  as  the  originator,  and  of  the  highest 
authority  in  this  covenant. — That  I  will  not  pass 
over. — Here  this  covenant  thought  is  purely  nega- 
tive, growing  out  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  securing 
a  safeguard  against  mutual  injuries ;  properly  a 
theocratic  separation. — The  God  of  Abraham  and 
the  God  of  Nahor. — The  monotheism  of  Laban 
seems  gliding  into  dualism;  they  may  judge,  or 
"judge."  He  corrects  himself  by  adding  the  name 
of  the  God  of  their  common  father,  i.  e.,  Terah. 
From  his  alien  and  wavering  point  of  view  he  seeks 
for  sacredness  in  the  abundance  of  words.  But 
Jacob  swears  simply  and  distinctly  by  the  God  whom 
Isaac  feared,  and  whom  even  his  father-in-law,  Laban, 
should  reverence  and  fear.  Laban,  indeed,  also  ad- 
heres to  the  communion  with  Jacob  in  his  monothe- 
ism, and  intimates  that  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Nahor  designate  two  different  religious  direc- 
tions from  a  common  source  or  ground. 

8.  Ver.  54-ch.  xxxii.  2.  17ie  covenant  meal,  and 
the  departure. — Then  Jacob  oflfered  sacrifice. — 
As  Isaac  prepared  a  meal  for  the  envious  and  ill- 
disposed  Abimelech,  so  Jacob  for  Laban,  whom  even 
this  generosity  should  now  have  led  to  shame  and  re- 
pentance. The  following  morning  they  separate  from 
each  other.  The  genial  blood-tenderness  of  Laban, 
which  leads  him  to  kiss  both  at  meeting  and  parting 
should  not  pass  unnoticed  (see  ver.  28 ;  ch.  xxix.  13, 
and  the  Piel  forms).  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  that  as  a 
grandfather  he  first  kissed  his  grandsons.  Blessing, 
he  takes  his  departtiro. — Met  him. — Lit.,  came,  drew 
near  to  him,  not  precisely  that  they  came  from  an  op- 
posite direction.  This  vision  does  not  relate  primarily 
to  the  approaching  meeting  with  Esau  (Peniel  relates 
to  this),  but  to  the  dangerous  meeting  with  Laban. 
As  the  Angel  of  God  had  disclosed  to  him  in  vision 
the  divine  assistance  against  his  unjust  sufferings  in 
Mesopotamit,  so  now  he  enjoys  a  revelation  of  the 
protection  which  God  had  prepared  for  him  upon 
Mount  Gilead,  through  his  angels  (comp.  2.  Kings  vi. 
17).    In  this  lense  he  well  calls  the  angels,  "God's 


host,"  and  the  place  in  which  they  met  him,  doubk 
camp.  By  the  side  of  the  visible  camp,  which  he, 
with  Laban  and  his  retainers,  had  made,  God  hac 
prepared  another,  invisible  camp,  for  his  protection. 
It  served  also  to  encourage  him,  in  a  general  way 
for  the  approaching  meeting  with  F.sau. — Mah» 
naim. — Later  a  city  on  the  north  of  Jabbok  (tee  V 
Raumer's  "Palestine,"  p.  253;  Robinson:  "Be 
searches,"  vol.  iii.  2  app.  166),  probably  the  one  now 
called  Mahneh.  [For  the  more  distinct  reference  of 
this  vision  to  the  meeting  with  Esau,  see  Kurtz 
Gexchuhte,  p.  254,  who  draws  an  instructive  and 
beautiful  paiallel  between  this  vision  and  that  at 
Bethel.— A.  G.J 


DOCTRINAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  Jacob  a  fugitive  even  in  his  journey  homft 
But  the  God  of  Bethel  protects  him  now  as  the  God 
of  Mahanaim ;  and  the  angels  who,  as  heavenly  mes- 
sengers, moved  up  and  down  the  ladder  at  Bethel, 
now  appear,  as  became  the  situation,  a  warlike  host, 
or  the  army  of  God.  Keil  holds  that  he  saw  th« 
angels  in  a  waking  state,  "  not  inwardly,  but  with- 
out and  above  himself;  but  whether  with  the  eye 
of  the  body  or  of  the  spirit  (2  Kings  vi.  17)  cannot 
be  decided."  At  all  events,  in  the  first  place  he  saw 
an  objective  revelation  of  God,  with  which  was  con- 
nected, in  the  second  place,  the  vision-power  [i.  e., 
eine  visionMre  stimmung,  a  power  or  disposition  cor- 
responding to  the  vision  and  enabling  him  to  perceive 
it.— A.  G.]. 

2.  The  want  of  candor  between  Laban  and  Ja 
cob  at  Haran  leads  finally  to  the  violent  and  passion 
ate  outbreak  on  Momit  Gilead.  But  such  outbreak, 
have  ever  been  the  punishment  for  the  want  of 
franknet^s  and  candor.  The  fearful  put)lic  terroif 
of  war,  correspond  to  the  secrecies  and  blandish- 
ments of  diplomacy. — The  blessing  of  a  genuine 
and  thorougli  frankness.  Moral  storms,  their  dan- 
ger, and  their  salutary  results. 

3.  The  visions  in  which  Jacob  saw  how  God  se- 
cured his  rights  against  Laban's  injustice,  prove  that 
from  his  own  point  of  view  lie  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
the  transaction  with  the  parti-colored  rods.  But 
thos ;  rods  are  thus  seen  to  be  merely  a  subordinate 
means.  There  is  no  suffic  cut  ground  for  the  conjec- 
ture of  Keil,  that  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
dream-vision  of  Jacob  (of  the  spotted  rums)  was  a 
mere  natural  dream  (see  p.  212).  It  is  evident  that 
the  vision-disposition  pervades  the  night-life  of  Ja 
cob,  growing  out  of  his  oppressed  condition  and  his 
unjust  suffeiiiigs. — Scur  der:  "'But  Jacob's  crafty 
course  (ch.  xxx.  37)  is  not  therefore  commended  hy 
God,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  have  taught.  Jacob  was 
still  striving  to  biing  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine promise  by  his  own  efforts." 

4  TliC  alienation  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  from 
their  father  is  not  commendal>le,  but  is  exj)!. lined  bj 
his  severity.  On  the  otlier  hand,  ihey  are  bound  Ui 
their  husband  in  a  close  and  lovely  union.  For  the 
theft  of  the  teraphim,  see  the  Exegetical  notes. 

5.  It  is  not  a  chance  that  we  meet  here  in  til 
idols  of  Laban  the  earliest  traces  of  idolatry  in  tL« 
Old  World,  although  they  had  doubtless  existed  else- 
where much  earlier  and  in  a  grosser  form.  We  cau 
thus  see  how  Polytheism  gradunlly  developed  itself 
out  of  tiie  symbolic  image-worship  of  Monotheism 
(Rom.  i.  23).'  Moreover,  the  teraphim  f.re  tstiniate* 
entirely   from   a   theocratic    point   of   view      Thej 
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eoiL.d  I  c  stolen  as  other  household  furniture  (have 
f  yes  bi  t  see  not).  They  could  be  hidden  under  a 
earners  saddle.  They  are  a  contemptible  nonentity, 
which  can  render  no  assistance. — Ver.  23.  The  zeal 
for  god.4  and  idols  is  always  fanatical. 

6.  The  speech  of  Laban,  and  Jacob's  answer,  give 
ns  a  representation  of  the  original  art  of  speaking 
among  men,  just  as  the  speech  of  Eliezer  did.  They 
form  at  the  same  time  an  antithesis  bet«een  a  pas- 
sionate and  exaggerated  rhetoric  and  phraseology  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  earnest,  grave,  religious,  and 
moral  oratory  on  the  other  hand,  exemplified  in  his- 
tory in  the  antithesis  of  the  heathen  (not  strictly 
classic)  to  the  theocratic  and  religious  oratory.  The 
contr-i-t  betweet  tae  speeches  of  Tertullus  and  Paul 
Acts  xxiv.  2)  is  noticeable  here.  Laban's  eloquence 
agrees  with  his  sanguine  temperament.  It  is  pas- 
sionate, exaggerated  iu  its  t€rms,  untrue  in  its  exag- 
geration, and  yet  not  without  a  germ  of  true  and 
affectionate  sentiment.  Analysis  of  diffuse  and 
wordy  speeches  a  difficult  but  necessary  task  of  the 
Christian  spirit 

7.  Prov.  XX.  22,  Rom.  xii.  17,  come  to  us  in  the 
place  of  the  example  of  Jacob  ;  still  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  judging  the  conduct  of  Jacob  by  those  ut- 
terances of  a  more  developed  economy  (as  Keil  does). 
[This  is  true  in  a  qualified  sense  only.  The  light 
which  men  have  is  of  course  an  important  element 
in  our  judgment  of  the  character  of  their  acts.  But 
J.aco),  had,  or  might  have  had,  light  sufficient  to 
know  that  his  conduct  was  wrong.  He  might  have 
known  certainly  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  h''ir  of 
faith,  to  commit  his  cause  unto  the  Lord. — A.  G.] 

8.  The  establishment  of  peace  between  Laban 
and  Jacob  has  evidently,  on  the  part  of  Laban,  the 
significance  and  force,  that  he  breaks  off  the  theo- 
cratic communion  between  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
and  Abraham,  just  as  the  Une  of  Haraii,  earlier,  was 
separated  in  Lot. 

9.  At  all  events,  the  covenant-meal  forms  a  thor- 
ough and  final  conciliation.  Laban's  reverence  for 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  his  love  (or  his  daughters 
and  grandsons,  present  him  once  more  in  the  most 
favorable  aspect  of  his  character,  and  t!ius  we  take 
our  leave  of  him.  We  must  notice,  however,  that 
before  the  entrance  of  Jacob  he  had  made  little 
progress  in  his  business.  Close,  narrow-hearted 
views,  are  as  really  the  cause  of  the  curse,  as  its 
fruits. 

10.  The  elevated  state  and  feeling  of  Jacob,  afler 
this  departure  of  Laban,  reveals  itself  in  the  vision 
of  the  hosts  of  God.  Heaven  is  not  merely  con- 
nected with  the  saint  on  the  Citrth  (through  the  lad- 
der;; its  hosts  are  warlike  hosts,  who  invisibly  guard 
the  sauats  and  defend  them,  even  while  upon  the 
eartlu  Here  is  the  very  germ  and  source  of  the 
designation  of  God  as  the  Uod  of  hosts  (Zebaoth). 

1 1 .  There  are  still,  as  it  appears  to  us,  two  strik- 
ing relations  between  this  narrative  and  tiiat  which 
follows.  Jacob  here  (ver.  32)  pronounces  judgment 
of  death  upon  any  one  of  his  family  who  had  stolen 
the  images.  But  now  his  own  Rachel,  over  whom 
he  had  unconsciously  pronounced  this  sentence,  dies 
soon  after  the  images  were  buried  in  the  earth  (see 
XXXV.  4,  18).  But  when  we  read  afterwards,  that 
Joseph,  the  wise  son  of  the  wise  Rachel,  describes 
his  cup  as  his  oracle  (although  only  as  a  pretext),  the 
tonjecture  is  easy,  that  the  mother  also  valued  the 
images  xs  a  means  of  securing  her  desires  and  long- 
ings. She  even  ascribes  marvellous  powers  to  the 
Bandrakes. 
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12.  The  Mount  of  Gilead  a  monument  and  wit- 
ness of  the  former  connection  between  Mcsopotami* 
and  Canaan. 


HOMILETICAL  AST)  PRACTICAL. 

Contrasts :  Jacob's  emigration  and  return,  oi  the 
two-fold  flight,  under  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Bethel,  and  of  Mahanaim. — Laban  the  persecutor: 
a.  of  his  own ;  b.  of  the  heir  of  the  promise. — Th« 
persecutor:  1.  His  malicious  companions;  2.  thosa 
who  flee  from  him ;  3.  his  motives. — The  word  of 
God  to  Laban:  "  Take  heed,"  etc.,  in  its  typical  and 
lasting  significance. — The  punishments  of  the  want 
of  candor :  strife  and  war. — The  two  speeches  and 
speakers. — The  peaceful  departure:  1.  Its  light  side, 
reconcihation ;  2.  its  dark  aspect,  separation. 

Hrst  Section,  vers.  4-16.  Starke  :  Cr.\mer:  The 
htisband  should  not  always  take  his  own  way,  but 
sometimes  consult  with  his  wife  (Sir.  iv.  35). — It  is  a 
grievous  thing  when  children  complain  before  God 
of  the  injustice  of  their  parents. — Children  should 
conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  the  faults  of  their  parenta. 
— Lisco  :  The  human  means  which  he  used  are  not 
commanded  by  God,  but  are  his  own. — Geklach: 
Jacob's  conduct,  the  impatient  weakness  of  faith; 
still  a  case  of  self-difence,  not  of  injustice. — Schr5- 
DKR  :  A  contrast :  the  face  of  your  father,  the  God 
of  mi/  father. 

Second  Stclion,  vers.  17-21.  Starkk:  Although 
Jacob  actuaUy  begins  his  journey  to  the  land  of  Gn- 
naan,  some  suppose  that  ten  years  elapse  before  he 
comes  to  Isaac,  since  he  remained  some  time  at 
Succoth,  Sichem,  and  Bethel  (comp.  ch.  xxxiii.  17; 
XXXV.  6). — The  sheai  ing  of  the  sheep  was  in  the  East 
a  true  feast  for  the  shepherds — an  occasion  of  great 
joy  (see  ch.  xxxxiii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  8,  36). 

Section  Third,  vers.  22-2.5.  Starke  :  Josephua. 
The  intervention  of  the  night,  and  the  warning  by 
God  in  his  sleep,  kept  him  from  injuring  Jacob.— 
Bibl.  Tub. :  God  sometimes  so  influences  and  directs 
the  hearts  of  enemies  that  they  shall  be  favorably 
incline'i  towards  the  saints,  although  they  are  really 
embittered  against  them. — Hall  :  God  makes  fool- 
ish the  enemies  of  his  church,  etc. — Whoever  is  in 
covenant  with  God  need  have  no  fear  of  men.— 
ScHRfii>ER :  Jacob  moves  under  the  instant  and 
pressing  danger  of  being  plundered,  or  slain,  or  of 
being  made  a  slave  with  his  family  and  taken  to  Meso- 
potamia. Still  the  promiser(ch.  xxviii.  15)  fulfils  the 
promise  to  him.  Thus,  whatever  may  oppress  us  for 
a  time,  must  at  last  turn  to  our  salvation  (Calvin). 

Section  Fourth,  vers.  26-30.  Starke  :  (It  is  the 
way  of  hypocrites  when  their  acts  do  not  prosper,  f 
speak  in  other  tones.) — Vers.  29.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  has  the  right  and  authority,  but  that  he  has 
the  yower  (comp.  John  xix.  10).  In  this,  however^ 
he  refutes  himself.  For  if  he  possessed  the  power 
why  does  he  suffer  himself  to  be  terrified  and  de 
terred  by  the  warning  of  God  in  the  dream  ?— Gal 
wer  Hnndbtich :  He  cannot  cease  to  threaten. — Hk 
wotdd  have  injured  him  but  dared  not. — Schroper 
The  images  are  his  highest  happiness,  since  to  h"i 
the  presence  of  the  Deity  is  bound  and  confined  tc 
its  .symboL 

Section  Fifth,  vers.  31-35.  Starke:  Cramer: 
Ver.  32.  A  Christian  should  not  be  rash  and  pa» 
sionate  in  his  answer.  Ver.  35.  The  woman's  cun- 
ning is  preeminent  (Sir.  xxv.  17 ;  Judg.  xiv.  16). — 
Calwkk  Handbuch:   Ver.  38.     The  ewes  and  the 
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goata  in  their  state  were  the  objects  of  his  special 
care. — Falsehood  follows  theft. — Man's  cunning  is 
ready;  woman's  inexhaustible  and  endless  (Val. 
flerberger). 

Section  Sixth,  vers.  36-42.  Starke  :  What  is  in- 
cluded in  a  shepherd's  faithfulness  (ver.  38).— 5i6Z. 
Wirt. :  When  one  can  show  that  he  has  been  faith- 
fiil  upright,  an.i  diligent,  in  his  office,  he  can  stand 
up  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  assert  his  innocence. 
Cramer  :  A  good  conscience  and  a  gracious  God  give 
one  boldness  and  consolation. — Schrodkr  :  The  per- 
Becution  of  Jacob  by  Laban  ends  at  last  in  peace, 
love  and  blessing. — Thus  the  brother  line  in  Meso- 
potamia is  excluded  after  it  has  reached  its  destina- 
tion. 

Section  Seventh,  vers.  43-53.  Starke  :  (Differ- 
ent conjectures  as  to  what  Laban  understood  by  the 
God  of  Nahor,,  whether  the  true  God  or  idols). — 
Cramer  :  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him 
(Prov.  xvi.  7). — Calwer  Handbuch:  Laban  now 
turns  again  and  gives  way  to  the  natural  affections  of 
a  father.  The  circumstances  which  tended  to  calm 
his  mind:  1.  The  seven  days' journey ;  2.  the  divine 
warning;  3.  the  mortification  resulting  from  his 
fruitless  search ;  4.  Jacob's  self-defence  and  the 
truth  of  his  reproaches. — His  courage  and  anger 
gradually  give  way  to  fear  and  anxiety. — Schrodkr  : 
ui  the  Hebrew,  the  word  "  if  "  occurs  twice,  pointing, 


as  we  may  suppose,  to  the  idea,  may  God  so  punisk 
thee. — (Luther:  How  can  this  fellow  (Laban)  so 
name  the  thing  ?) 

Eighth  Section,  ver.  65-ch.  xxxii.  2.  Starke  : 
Jacob  has  just  escaped  the  persecutions  of  his  unjust 
father-in-law,  when  lie  began  to  fear  that  he  sliouia 
meet  a  fiercer  enemy  in  his  brother  Esau.  HL-nc« 
God  confirms  him  in  his  faith,  opens  his  eyes, 
etc. — It  is  the  office  of  the  angels  to  guard  the  saints. 
(Two  conjectures  »s  to  the  double  camp :  one  that 
some  of  the  angels  went  before  Jacob,  others  fol- 
lowed him  ;  the  other  that  it  is  the  angel  camp  and 
the  encampment  of  Jacob.) — (Why  the  angels  are 
called  hosts:  1.  From  tlicir  multitude;  2.  their  or- 
der ;  3.  their  power  for  the  protection  of  the  saints, 
and  the  resistance  and  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
4.  from  their  rendering  a  cheerful  obedience  as  be- 
came a  warlike  host. — Calwer  Handbuch:  The 
same  as  ch.  xxviii.  Probably  here  as  there  an 
inward  vision  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7). — Schroder:  Jacob's 
hard  service,  his  departure  with  wealth,  and  the  per- 
secution of  Laban,  prefigure  the  future  of  Israel  in 
Egypt. — (Val.  Herberger.)  Whosoever  walks  in  his 
way,  diligent  in  his  pursuits,  may  at  all  times  say 
with  St..  Paul :  "  He  shall  never  be  forsaken." — The 
invisible  world  was  disclosed  to  him,  because  anxiety 
and  fear  fill  the  visible  world. — Luthkr:  The  angels. 
In  heaven  their  office  is  to  sing  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest ;  on  the  earth,  to  watch,  to  guide,  to  war. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

JmeobU  return.     Mt  /ear  of  Esau.     Hit  nighi  wresUings  with  God.    Peniel.     The  name  laratL 
Meeting  and  reconciliation  with  Esau. 


Chapter  XXXII.  8— XXXIII.  1-16. 


3  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him  to  Esau  his  brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir, 

4  the  country  of  Edom.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak  unto 
my  lord  Esau ;  Thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  I  have  sojourned  [have  been  a  stranger]  with 

5  Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now:  And  I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men- 
servants,  and  women-servants :  and  I  have  sent  [and  now  i  must  send,  the  n  paragogio]  to  tell 
my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight. 

6  And  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  saying,  "We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and 

7  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him.  Then  Jacob  was  greatly 
afraid,  and  distressed  :  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was  witli  him,  and  the  flocks,  and 

8  herds,  and  the  camels  into  two  bands:  And  said  [thought],  If  Esau  come  to  the  one 
company,  and  smite  it,  then  the  other  company  which  is  left  shall  escape. 

9  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  tb« 
Lord  which  saidst  [art  saying]  unto  me.  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred  [birth- 

iO  iHice],  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee :  I  am  not  worthy  [too  little  for]  of  tlie  least  of  all  th« 
mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant :  for  with  my  staff 

1 1  [alone]  I  passcd  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands  [camp.--].     Deliver  me,  I 
pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I  fear  him,  le^t  he 

12  will  come  and  smite  me,  and  the  mother  with   [upon,  over]  the  children.     Ajjd  thov 
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aaidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make  [estabiiah]  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  se^ 
which  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

13  And  he  lodged  there  that  same  night,'  and  took  of  that  which  came  to  his  hand  « 

14  present  for  Esau  his  brother ;  Two  hundred  she-goats  and  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred 

15  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts,  forty  kine  and  ten  hxxWa, 
i6  twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals.     And  he  delivered  thtm  into  the  hand  of  his  scrvaiita, 

every  drove  by  themselves ;  and  said  unto  his  servants.  Pass  over  before  me,  at!  i  pat 

17  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove.  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  saying,  When 
Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying,  Whose  art  thou?  and  whithe. 

18  goest  thou?  and  whose  are  these  before  thee  [what  he  drives  before  him].  Then  thou  shalt 
say,  They  be  thy  servant  Jacob's :  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  lord  Esau :  and  behold, 

19  also,  he  is  behind  us.  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that 
followed  tlie  droves,  saying,  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find 

20  him.  And  say  ye  moreover,  Behold,  thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said 
[thought],  I  will  appease  *  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and  af  erward  I 

21  will  see  his  face;  peradventure  he  will  accept  [make  cheerful  my  face]  of  me.     S*   went  the 

22  present  over  before  him  ;  and  himself  lodged  that  night  in  the  company.  A  id  he  rose 
up  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two  women-servants,  and  his  el3ven  sons, 

23  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok.  And  he  took  them,  and  sent  ihem  oyer  the  brook, 
and  [then]  sent  over  that  he  had  [his  herds]. 

24  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there  wrestled  *  a  man  with  him,  until  the  breaking 

25  of  the  day.  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh  [hip-joint  or  socket]  :  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint, 

26  as  he  wrestled  with  him.     And  he  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh :  and  he  said, 

27  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.     And  he  said  unto  him.  What  is  thy 

28  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel  [Yisrael]  :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thoa  power  [;hoa  hast  contested]  with  God,  and  with 

29  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
name:  and  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thon  dost  ask  after  my  name?      And  he 

30  blessed  him  there.     And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel  [&ceof  God]  :  for  I 

31  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  [soul]   is  preserved.     And  as  he  passed  over 

32  Penuel  [Peniei],  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  [was  lame]  upon  his  thigh.  There- 
fore the  children  of  Israel,  eat  not  of  the  sinew  [sdatic  nerve],  which  shrank,  which  is 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day ;  because  he  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  in  the  sinew  that  shrank. 

Ch.  XXXIII.  1.  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  Esau  came, 
and  with  him  four  hundred  men.     And  he  divided  the  children  unto  Leah,  and  unto 

2  Rachel,  and  unto  the  two  handmaids.     And  he  put  the  handmaids  and  their  children 
foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  hindermost  [at  the  last]. 

3  And  he  paa^ed  over  before  them,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  imtil 

4  he  came  near  to  his  brother.     And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell 

5  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  :  and  they  wept.     And  he  Hfted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  [now] 
the  women  and  the  children,  and  said,  Who  are  those  with  thee*  [whom  hast  thou  there]  ? 

6  And  he  said,  The  children  which  God  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant.     Then  the 

7  handmaidens  came  near,  they  and  their  children,  and  they  bowed  themselves.     And 
Leah  also  with  her  children  came  near,  and  bowed  themselves ;  and  after  came  Joseph 

8  near  and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed  themselves.     And  he  said,  What  meanest  thou  by 
all  this  drove  [c»mp]  which  I  met  ?  *     And  he  said.  These  are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight 

9  of  ray  lord.     And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto 

10  thyself.  And  Jacob  said.  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand :  for  therefore  [now]  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as 

11  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.  Take,  I  pray 
thee,  my  blessing  that  is  brought  to  thee ;  because  God  hath  dealt  graciouslv  with  me, 

12  and  because  I  have  enough :  and  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it.     And  ho  said.  Let  us 

13  lake  our  journey,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  before  thee.  And  [But]  he  said  untc  him. 
My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  with  young  *  are 

14  with  me,  and  if  men  should  over-drive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die.  Let  my 
lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  his  servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  *  ai 
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the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be  able  to  endure ;  until  1  come  unto 

15  my  lord  unto  Seir.  And  Esau  said,  Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  somt  of  the  folk  that 
are  with  me:  And  he  said,  What  needeth  it?  Let  me  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord. 

16  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way  unto  Seir 

(*  Ch.  xxxii.  ver.  13.— The  night  after  the  return  of  the  messengers,  and  his  arrangement  of  hii  oompany.— A  Q.J 
{•  Ver.  20. — Heb.,  cover  his  face ;  and  so,  in  the  last  clause  :  he  will  lift  up  my  &oe. — A.  G.) 

[»  Ver.  24.— pax;^ ,  an  antique  form,  only  used  here  and  v.  25,  26,  from  p3i<  ,  to  struggle  with,  or  the  Undzed  rort 
p3n ,  to  limit,  enclose,  as  one  member  the  other.    Keil,  p.  219.— A  Q.] 

[«  Ch.  xxxiii  ver.  5. — Lit.,  Who  these  to  thee.— A  G.] 

[•  Ver.  8.— What  to  thee  all  this  train.-A.  G.l 

[•  Ver.  13. — Heb.,  which  are  milking. — A.  G.] 

p  Ver.  14.— According  to  the  foot,  or  pace.— A.  Q.] 


PEELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Knobel  supposes  here  an  artificial  mingling  of 
heterogeneous  and  even  contradictory  pans,  taken 
from  different  sources,  a  supposition  resting,  as  is 
often  the  case,  upon  a  want  of  insight  as  to  the  con- 
nection, which  is  the  grent  lever  in  that  kind  of  crit- 
icism. The  sending  of  messengers  by  Jacob  to  Esau, 
is  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his 
brother,  while  the  Jehovist  represents  him  as  being 
in  terror  of  him,  etc.  (p.  256).  All  parts  of  this 
section  turn  upon  Jacob's  relation  to  Esau  :  1.  The 
sending  of  messengers  (vers.  .3-6) ;  2.  the  fear  of 
Jacob,  and  his  prelitninary  division  of  the  train 
into  two  bands  (vers.  V,  8) ;  3.  Jacob's  prayer  (vers. 
9-12);  4.  the  delegation  of  new  messengers  with 
his  presents  (vers.  13-21);  5.  the  night  passage  of 
the  train  over  Jabbok,  and  Jacob's  wrestling  ;  Peniel 
(vers.  21-32) ;  6.  Esau's  approach,  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  train,  and  the  greetings  (ch.  xxxiii. 
1-11) ;  7.  Esau's  offer  and  return  (vers.  12-16). 


EXEGETlCAIi    AND    CRITICAI* 

1.  The  fending  of  the  messengers  (vers.  3-6). — 
Sent  messengers  before  him. — The  measure  was 
precautionary,  to  inspect  what  the  danger  was,  and 
to  conciliate  his  brother. — Unto  the  land  of  Se^r. 
— The  natuial  t«ste  for  hunting  and  the  thirsi  for 
power,  must  have  led  Esau,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Isaac,  to  think  of  a  location  more  suitable  to  him, 
since  the  thickly  settled  region  of  Hebron  was  not 
favorable  either  for  hunting  or  for  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  power.  The  region  of  Seir,  or  the  moun- 
tians  of  Edom  (see  Bible  Dictionaries  and  geogra- 
phies, and  books  of  travels)  seemed  more  favorable 
in  both  respects.  We  thus  see  that  Esau  had  already 
made  a  decided  progress  in  his  occupation  of  the 
new  land,  without  having  completely  transferred  his 
residence  from  Hebron  to  Seir,  which  followed  after- 
wards (see  ch.  xxxvi.  6).  The  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  chief  residence,  and  an  out-station  or 
colony,  meets  us  in  the  life  of  Isaac.  Keil  says  he 
severed  the  relations  which  bound  him  to  his  father's 
house  and  possessions,  "  because  he  was  more  and 
more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  his  father  upon  Jacob,  and  which  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  inheritance  of  the  promise,  the 
future  possession  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  changed." 
But  this  would  ascribe  too  much  to  Jacob's  obedience 
of  faith  to  Esau.  The  fact  takes  place,  doubtless, 
apon  natural  grounds.  Esau's  power  did  not  lie  in 
<w>  faith,  but  in  his  strong  hand.     This  man  of  might 


had  gathered  his  sons,  servants,  and  confederates, 
and  already  partially  completed  the  conquest  of  th« 
Horites.  He  deems  the  momentary  possession  of 
power  of  greater  value  than  the  promise  of  a  relig 
ious  dominion,  the  actual  possession  of  which  lay  in 
tlie  dim  future.  He  entertains,  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  he  has  already  surpassed  his  brother,  and  this 
may,  first  of  all,  have  predisposed  him  to  peaceful 
thoughts  towards  him,  especially  after  Jacob's  hum- 
ble message,  whose  prominent  thought  was  that  he 
now  cheerfully  conceded  to  him  the  external  honors 
of  the  first-born.  In  his  present  state  of  mind  Esau 
is  satisfied  to  leave  his  brother  to  struggle  a  little 
longer  with  his  fear,  and  to  harass  and  distress  him 
with  a  pompous  show  of  his  forces.  The  messen- 
gers return  without  biinging  back  any  friendly 
counter-greeting.  He  comes  as  a  princely  sheik  of 
the  desert,  with  his  retainers.  This  is  the  prelii> 
inary  answer.  The  text  here  presupposes  that  Jacob 
had  received  some  notice  of  Esau's  operations  at 
Seir.  [Tiiere  is  no  contradiction  between  this  text 
and  ch.  xxxvi.  6.  It  is  not  said  here  that  Esau  had 
any  fixed  abode  or  dwelling  in  Seir.  The  fact  tliat 
he  appears  witlf  his  armed  band  shows  that  ho  was 
out  upon  a  warlike  expedition,  and  probably  with  the 
design  of  driving  the  Horites  from  Stir.  It  was  not 
his  home.  His  family  and  possessions  were  still  in 
Canaan,  and  were  first  removed  to  Se  r  (ch.  xxxvi.  6) 
when  it  had  been  freed  from  his  enemies,  and  thus 
made  a  safe  abode  for  his  wives  and  children. — 
A.  G.] 

2.  The  fear  of  Jacob,  and  his  preliminary  «/£- 
vision  of  the  train  into  two  bands  (vers.  7,  8). — 
Was  greatly  afraid. — Jacob's  fear  was  not  ground- 
less. Rebekah  had  not  called  him  back.  Esau  has 
not  intimated  that  he  was  reconciled  or  would  be 
easily  appeased.  The  messengers  had  not  brought 
back  any  counter-greeting.  Esau  was  coming  with 
his  four  hundred  men.  The  promise  at  Bethel,  too,  re- 
lates definitely  only  to  the  journey  and  the  return,  and 
the  vision  at  Mahanaim  was  a  disclosure  as  to  his  de- 
liverance from  the  hand  of  Laban,  but  not  accompa- 
nied with  new  promises.  The  main  thing,  ho"  ever, 
was  this,  he  is  ill  at  ease  in  his  conscience,  with  regard 
to  his  offence  against  Esau.  His  fear,  therefore,  as 
well  as  his  prudence,  appears  in  the  divisjion  of  his 
train  into  two  bands.  This  measure  precedes  hi* 
prayer,  as  the  last  act  of  his  overhasty  and  impatient 
cunning,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exer- 
cised after  his  prayer  and  struggle.  The  measure 
itself  has  little  to  do  with  the  name  Mahanaim,  to 
which  Knobel  refers  it.  It  may  serve  to  explain  thfl 
fact  that  the  Bedouins  usually  march  in  divisions 

3.  The  prayer  of  Jacob  (vers.  9-12).     Jacob  Jl 
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eoDScions  now  that  all  his  cunning  cannot  give  bis 
heart  rest — Which  saidst  unto  me. — Here  begins 
die  third  link  in  the  chain ;  God  of  Abraham  and  God 
of  Isaac.  He  appeals  to  the  repeated  promise  of  the 
covenant  God  of"  his  fathers,  given  to  him  in  the  di- 
rine  intimation  and  warning  to  return. — ^I  will  deal 
ivell  with  thee. — He  strives  to  draw  from  this 
rag-^e  expression  a  promise  of  protection  against 
Esau.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  appeal  with 
»ny  confidence  to  the  blessing  of  his  father  Isanc, 
which  he  had  stolen. — I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
least. — Literally,  am  less  than.  Humiliation  and 
gratitude  underlie  the  jovful  confidence  in  asking 
for  deliverance. — This  Jordan. — We  must  conceive 
of  the  ford  of  Jabbok,  a<  lying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Jordan. — The  mother  with  the  children. 
— Literally,  upon  the  children,  since  she  protects  the 
children  against  t!ie  raging  foe.  Used  proverbially 
(see  Deut.  xxii.  6 ;  Hosea  x.  14).  Knobel,  Keil, 
Delitzsch,  reject  the  rendering,  upon  the  children. — 
As  the  sand  of  the  Sea. — This  is  the  sense  to  him 
of  the  promise  ch.  xiviiL  14,  as  the  du»t  of  the  earth  ; 
and  thus  he  changes  the  imagery  of  the  Abrahamio 
promise,  ch.  xxiL  1 7.  Such  a  destructive  attack  as 
now  threatens  him,  would  oppose  and  defeat  the  di- 
vine promise.  Faitli  clings  to  the  promise,  and  is 
thus  developed.  [The  objection  that  it  is  unbecom- 
ing in  Jacob  to  remind  God  of  his  promise,  shows 
an  utter  misconception  of  true  prayer,  which  pre- 
supposes the  promise  of  God  just  as  truly  as  it  im- 
plies the  consciousness  of  wants.  Faith,  which  is 
Uie  life  of  prayer,  clings  to  the  divine  promises,  and 
oleads  them.— A.  G.]  " 

4.  The  delegation  of  new  messengers  with  his 
uretents  (vers.  13-21) — And  took  of  that.  etc. — 
flis  prayer  led  him  to  better  means  of  help  than  the 
division  of  his  train  in  fear,  and  for  a  flight  near  at 
hand.  He  passes  from  tiie  defensive  to  the  ofiensive. 
He  will  not  fee  from  Esau,  but  go  to  meet  him,  and 
orercome  him  with  deeds  of  love.  Delitzsch  thinks 
he  did  not  select  the  present  until  the  next  morning. 
Keil,  however,  says,  cotrectly,  that  the  prayer,  the 
delegation  with  the  present,  the  transfer  across  tlie 
Jabbok,  and  Jacob's  struggle,  all  took  place  on  the 
same  night  (ver.  14).  Delitzsch,  indeetl,  admits  that 
the  crossing  of  the  Jabbok,  and  Jacob's  stniggle, 
occur  in  the  same  night.  The  present  which  Jacob 
chose  for  an  immediate  departure  during  the  night, 
was  a  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  injured 
brother,  and  an  humble  homage  to  the  mighty  prince 
of  the  desert,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
head  of  cattle.  And  thus,  while  making  an  atone- 
ment to  Esau,  he  actually  atones  al.<o  for  his  cunning 
course  towards  Laban.  The  selections  corresponded 
with  the  possession  of  the  Xomadic  chiefs,  as  to  the 
kinds  of  animals  (comp.  Job  i.  3  ;  xlii.  12),  and  as 
to  the  proportion  between  the  males  and  females  to 
the  rule  of  Varro,  De  re  rtistica.  Keil.  The  present 
is  broken  up  into  divisions  with  intervening  spaces 
[lit.,  breathing  places. — A.  G.],  and  thus  approaches 
Esau,  that  by  the  regular  appearance  of  these  difier- 
ent  droves,  he  might,  by  one  degree  after  another, 
Boften  the  fierce  disposition  of  his  brother.  Observe : 

1.  The  climax;    goat«,  sheep,  camels,  cattle,  asses. 

2.  The  spaces  between  tbe  droves.  Each  impression 
must  be  made,  and  its  force  felt  by  Esau,  before  the 
next  comes  on.  3.  The  ever  repeated  form  of  hom- 
»ge:  Thy  servant,  Jacob.  A  present  My  lord 
Ssau.  4.  The  final  aim:  friendly  treatment:  Thy 
servant,  Jacob  himself,  is  behind  us.  Knobel  sup- 
poses that  he  finds  here  even,  a  difiference  between 


the  interpretation  of  the  Jehovisi,  and  the  design  of 
his  predecessor  to  describe  the  procession  according 
to  oriental  custom  (p.  230). — For  he  said. — W« 
meet  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  later  important  "83 
(comp.  XX.  16).  E.<au's  face  is  to  be  covered  bj 
atoning  presents,  so  that  he  should  not  see,  any  mom 
the  offence  which  Jacob  had  committed  against  him. 
Jacob  had,  in  an  ideal  sense,  deprived  him  of  prince- 
ly honor;  he  now  recognizes,  in  a  true  and  real 
sense  (and  one  entirely  suited  to  Esau's  thought  and 
disposition),  his  princely  honor,  and  thus  atones,  io 
fact,  for  his  fault,  since  Esau  cared  nothing  for  the 
ideal  element  in  and  by  itself.  "QS  here,  at  its  first 
occurrence,  refers  to  the  reconciling  of  one  who  ia 
angry,  and  to  the  atonement  for  guilt.  Since  the  of- 
fence is  covered  for  Esau's  face,  so  even  Esau's  face 
is  covered  as  to  the  offence.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
moreover,  that  the  word  "  face "'  here  occurs  three 
times.  E.-=au's  face  is  covered  towards  Jacob's  obliga- 
tion and  guilt.  Then  Jacob  beholds  the  face  of  Esau, 
and  is  comforted,  and  Esau  lilts  up  Jacob's  face,  i.  c, 
cheers,  enlightens  it,  since  he  receives  him  kindly. 

5.  The  night-croxxing  of  the  train  over  J^bbok^ 
and  Jacob's  wrestling  (vers.  21-32). — And  he  rose 
up  that  night — The  confidence  of  Jacob,  rising 
out  of  his  prayer  and  the  sending  of  his  present,  ia 
so  strong  that  he  does  not  defer  the  crossing  of  his 
train  over  the  ford  of  Jabbok  untU  the  morning. 
Jabbok  is  now  called  the  Zerka,  L  e.,  the  blue,  from 
its  deep-blue  moimtain  water.  "It  rises  near  the  car- 
avan route  at  Castell  Zerka ;  its  deep  mountain  valley 
then  forms  the  boundary  between  Moered  on  the 
north  and  Belka  on  the  south.  It  empties  into  the 
Jordan  about  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  point  at  which  it  breaks  through  the  moun- 
tain." Vo.N  Racmkb:  "Palestine,"  p.  74.  The 
Jabbok  comes  from  the  east  nearly  opposite  to  Si- 
chera.  It  was  at  one  time  the  boundary  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Manassch.  For  further  details, 
see  the  Bible  Dictionaries. — Although  it  is  quite  cus- 
tomary in  the  East  to  travel  during  the  night  (see 
Knobel,  p.  258),  yet  still  the  crossing  of  his  train 
over  a  rapid  mountain  stream  would  be  difficult 
Tbe  ford  which  Jacob  used  was  not  that  upon  it» 
upper  course,  upon  the  route  of  the  Syrian  caravans, 
at  Kula't  Zerka,  "  but  the  one  farther  to  tbe  wes*, 
through  which  Buckingham,  Burkhardi  ('  Syria,'  p. 
597),  and  Seetzen  ('  Travels,'  i.  p.  392)  passed,  be 
tween  Jebel  Adschlun  and  Jebel  Jelaad,  and  at  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  walls,  buildings,  and  the 
signs  of  an  older  civilization  (Ritter,  ed.  sv.  p. 
1<>40)."  Keil.— And  he  was  left  alone.— It  ia 
generally  supposed  that  Jacob  remained  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Jabbok.  Keil.  p.  218;  Delitzsch,  p. 
334.  [Jacobus;  Wordsworth,  p.  136. — A.  G.]  Ko- 
senmiiJler  and  Knobel  reject  the  idea  that  Jacob  re- 
crossed  the  stream,  although  nothing  there  claimed 
his  attention,  the  latter  iiidee<l,  on  the  incorrect  as- 
sumption that  Jacob  ci  ossed  the  Jabbok  going  from 
the  south,  northwards.  In  ver.  23  it  is,  he  passed 
over,  L  e.,  he  himself,  without  mentioning  that  he 
took  his  farrily,  which  is  specially  related  elsewhere. 
[It  seems  probable  that  he  first  went  over  himself, 
and  then,  finding  the  crossing  safe,  he  returned  and 
sent  over  his  herds  and  his  family.  — A.  (J.]  Then, 
too,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ir^'^  should  be  under* 
stood  in  a  local  sense  (see  Ges.  under  ir^).  More- 
over, we  find  him  (ver.  32),  when  leaving  the  plaoa 
of  his  wrestling,  Peniel,  ready  to  proceed  on  hk 
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journey.  Lastly,  it  would  seem  an  act  of  cowardice 
f  Jacob  had  sent  his  wives  and  children  across  the 
brook,  which  was  a  pioteciion  against  the  danger, 
while  he  himself  remained  behind.  [Still,  ttie  narra- 
tive plainly  implies  that  Jacob  remained  on  the  north 
of  the  Jabbok.  And  whatever  courage  may  have 
prompted  to  do,  as  to  protect  his  own  with  his  life, 
Ja»ob  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  crisis  of  his  life 
▼as  now  upon  him,  and  that  ke  must  be  alone  with 
'.Tod.  It  was  not  the  want  of  courage,  but  the  sense 
that  help  nmst  come  from  God,  and  the  working  of 
hi?  f.,ith  which  led  him  to  cUng  to  the  arm  of  God, 
which  kept  him  here  for  the  prayer  and  struggle  and 
victory. — A.  G.]  —  And  there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him. — Now,  when  he  supposed  everything  ar- 
ranged, the  greatest  difficulty  meets  him.  The  un- 
measured homage,  with  which  he  thought  to  recon- 
cile Esau,  touches  the  violation  or  at  least  puts  in 
peril  the  promise  which  was  given  to  him.  More- 
over, he  has  not  only  injured  Esau,  but  offended  God 
(Elohim),  who  is  the  God  of  Ksau,  and  will  not  suffer 
him  to  be  injured  with  impunity. — There  wrestled 
A  man. — This  archaic  form  occurs  only  here  and  in 
vers.  25  and  26.  Dietrich  traces  it  to  the  idea  of 
"  struggling  or  freeing  oneself  from ;  "  Delitzsch  to 
pzn ,  to  limit,  to  touch  each  other  clo.«ely,  member  to 
member.  We  prefer  the  reference  to  the  kindred  form, 
pEX ,  to  hold  fast,  to  adhere  firmly,  etc.  llithpael, 
to  restrain  oneself.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in 
the  word  to  the  name  Jabbok  (Knobel),  or  rather, 
the  brook  derives  its  name  from  this  struggle,  pa; 
instead  of  p25<"'  (Keil).  An  older  derivation  traces 
the  word,  "  to  dust,"  to  raise  dust  in  the  struggle. 
The  question  ari.-es  whether  the  sense  of  the  word 
here  is,  that  the  nameless  man  came  upon  Jacob,  as 
if  he  had  been  his  enemy,  or  that  Jacob  seized  the 
man,  as  he  appenred  to  him,  and  held  him  fast, 
while  he  strives  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp.  Ac- 
cording to  ver.  27,  the  last  sense  is  the  true  one. 
If  we  take  the  other  supposition,  we  must  conceive 
that  Jacob,  during  the  night-wrestling,  recognized  as 
a  friend  the  man  who  came  upon  him  as  an  enemy. 
Still  there  is  no  intimation  of  a  hostile  attack.  The 
passage  in  Ilosea  xii.  4,  also  supports  the  idea  thitt 
Jacob  held  fast  the  mysterious  man,  and  not  vice 
verxd.  ''  He  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  the 
womb — and  by  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God 
— he  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed — he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him — he  found 
him  in  Bethel." — And  when  he  saw  that  he  pre- 
vailed not  against  him. — That  is,  ver.  27,  he 
could  not  compel  him  to  let  him  go. — For  the  day 
breaketh. — In  regard  to  this,  and  to  the  citcum- 
Btance  that  Jacob  remained  alone,  Knobel  remarks, 
"  that  the  acts  of  God  are  not  spectacles  for  the  eyes 
of  impious  mortals  (see  ch.  xix.  11 ;  xxii.  18;  Exod. 
xii.  29)."  There  is,  however,  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  heathen  and  theocratic  interpretation 
of  this  event.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  suiy 
fear  or  dread  of  the  day -light  on  the  part  of  spirits. 
—The  hollow  of  his  thigh.^ — Lit.,  the  socket  of 
the  hip.  It  is  not  said  that  he  struck  it  a  blow 
^Knobel);  the  finger  of  God  (for  it  is  God  who  is 
•poken  of )  needs  but  to  touch  i  s  object,  and  the  full 
rc.xult  is  secured. — And  the  hoIlow^  of  Jacob's 
thigh  was  out  of  joint. — Tliis  is  explained  more 
fully  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse.  The  sinews  of  his 
thigh  (nervm  itchiadiciis)  were  paralyzed  through 
the  extreme  tension  and  distortion.  But  this  bodily 
paralysis  does  not  paralyze  tiie  persevering  Jacob. — 


I  Will  not  let  thee  go.—  Now  the  blessing  whicl 
he  obtained   from  his  father  by  cunning  and  deceit, 
must  be  sought  with  tears  from    this  mysterious  di 
vine  man.     And  then  he  blesses  him  wlien  he  givei 
him  the  name  Israel,  i.  e.,  the  God-wrestler  or  tight- 
er (from  mir  and  bx).     [The  captain  and  prince 
of  God,  from  sarah,  to  ncarshal  in  battle,  to  lead,  <• 
command,  to  fight,  and  hast  prevailed,  r^iio ,  as  ■ 
prince.     Wordsworth,  p.  138. — A.  G.j  '  Instead  ol 
a  supplanter,  he  has  now  become  the  holy  wrestlei 
with  God,  hence  his  name  is  no  longer  Jacob,  bu 
Israel.     There  is  no  trace  in  his  after-history  of  the 
application  of  his  wisdom  to  mere  selfish  and  cun- 
ning purposes.     But  the  new  name  confirms  to  him 
in  a  word  the  theocratic  promise,  as  the  name  Abra- 
ham confinned  it  to  Abram.     For  the  connection  of 
this  passage  with  ch.    xxxv.   10,  see  the  Exegetical 
note  upon  that  passage. — And  hast  prevailed. — 
Has  he  overcome  in  his  wrestling  with  God,  he  need 
have  no  further  fears  as  to  his  meeting  with  Esau. — 
Wherefore  is  it,  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my 
name? — The  asking  after  his  name  in  this  particu 
lar  way,  not  the  general  inquiry,  is  the  point  which 
occasions  this  answer.     The  believer  is  not,  to  learn 
all  the  names  of  the  Lord  in  this  theoretic  manner, 
but  through  the  experience  of  faith  ;  thus  even  the 
name  Immanuel.     Indeed,  he  had  already   learned 
his    name    substantially.  —  Thou  hast  wrestled 
with  God  and  men. — It  does  not  rest  upon  "  the 
view  which  the  Jews  have  when  they  regard  the 
name  Jehovah   as    fippT/Toj/,"  as  Knobel  asserts. — 
And  he  blessed  him. — The  blessing  contained  al- 
ready in  the  name  Israel,  is  now  definitely  completed. 
— Peniel,  or  Penuel  with  the  ^  conj.,  jface  of  God. 
The  locality  of  this  place  has  not   been    definitely 
fixed  (V.  Raumek,  p.  265),  but  if  it  could  be  identi- 
fied it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  it  upon  the  north 
of  the  Jabbok.     Knobel  refers  for  an  analogy  to  the 
Phojnician  promontory  &iov  npnaooirov.    [Keil  thinka 
Peniel  was  upon  the  north  of  the  Jabbok,  though 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  certain.     Kiepert  locates  it 
on  the  Jabbok.     It  was  certainly  east  of  Succoth 
(see  Judg.  viii.  8,  9j,  and  was  most  probably  on  the 
north  of  tlie  Jabbok. — A.  G.] — Face  to  face. — With 
his  lace  he  had  seen  the  face  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiii. ; 
Dent,  xxxiv.  10).     Exod.  xxxiii.  20  is  not  in  contra- 
diction to  this,  since  that  passage  speaks  of  the  see- 
ing of  (iod  beyond  and  above  the  form  of  his  reve- 
lation in  its  legal  development. — And  my  life  ia 
preserved. — Luther's  translation   and  my  soul  h 
healed  saved,  is  equally  beautiful  and  correct     For 
it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  here  is  that  of  the  later 
popular  notion :  he  rejoices  that  he  had  seen  the  face 
of  God  and  did  not  die. — The  sun  rose  upon  him. 
— The  .sun  not  only  rose,  but  rose  especially  upon 
him  ;  and  with  a  joyful  mind  he  begins  with  the  sun 
rise  his  journey  to  meet  Esau. — ^And  he   halted 
upon  his  thigh. — He  appears  not  to  have  noticed 
this  before.     In  the  effort  of  the  wrest'ing  it  had  es- 
caped him,  just  as  the  wounded  soldier  oftentimea 
first  becomes  awaie  that  he  is  wounded  by  the  blood 
and    gash,   long  after  the  wound  was  received.— 
Therefore   the  children  of  Israel  eat  not— 
"The  author  explams  the  custom  of  the  Isriielitea, 
in  not  Citing  of  the  sinew  of  the  thigh,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  this  touch  of  the  hip  of  their  ancestor  bj 
God.     Through  this  divine  touch,  this  sinew,  Iik( 
the  blood  (ch.  ix.  4)  was  consecrated  and  sanctifiec 
to  God.     This  custom  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ii 
the  Old  Testament;  the  Talmudists,  however  (Ti-act 
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Cholin,  Mischna,  7),  regard  it  as  a  law,  whose  trans- 
gression was  to  be  punished  with  several  stripes." 
inobel.  Delitzsch  adds :  "  This  exemption  exists  still, 
out  since  the  aneienta  did  not  distinguish  clearly  in 
I^S  (nr:n  t*;,  the  large,  strong  cord  of  the  sinew 
of  the  thigh),  between  muscle,  VMn,  and  nerve,  the 
ginew  is  now  generally  understood,  i.  e.,  the  interior 
cord  and  nerve  of  the  so-called  hind-quarter,  includ- 
ing the  exterior  also,  and  the  ramifications  of  both." 
6.  Esau's  approach,  the  new  arrantjetnent  of  the 
train,  and  th«  greeting  (ch.  xxxiii.  1-11 1. — And  Ja- 
cob lifted  up  his  eyes. — In  contmst  to  his  previcus 
inward  contemplation,  and  in  confident  expectation. 
—And  he  divided  the  children- — We  read  no 
more  of  the  two  bands  or  trains.  He  now  separates 
his  family  into  three  divisions.  He  himsi  If,  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  as  its  protector  and  representa- 
tive, takes  the  lead  ;  then  follow  the  handmaids  with 
their  chldren;  then  Leah  with  hers;  and  at  last, 
R;ichel  with  Joseph.  This  inverted  order,  by  which 
the  most  loved  came  la'^t,  is  not  merely  chosen  from 
a  careful  and  wise  prudence,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  free  expression  of  the  place  which  they  occupied 
in  his  affections. — To  the  ground  seven  times. — 
Not  tliat  he  cast  himself  seven  times  to  the  ground, 
which  would  have  been  expressed  by  nsiX  CEX, 
but  he  bowed  himself  seven  times  with  the  low  in- 
clination of  the  head  [the  low  oriental  bow,  in  which 
one  bends  the  head  nearly  to  the  groimd  without 
touching  iL  Keil. — A.  G.].  But  even  this  courtesy 
far  excels  the  usual  d^ree  in  oriental  greetings,  and 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  number  seven.  The  bow- 
uig  itself  expresst'S  the  recognition  of  an  external 
princely  prerogative,  from  which  Esau  beUeved  that 
he  had  robbed  him  ;  the  seven-fold  utterance  of  this 
recognition  stamps  it  with  the  mimic  (Ger.,  mimische) 
seal  of  the  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  covenant. 
Thus  Jacob  atones  for  his  offence  against  Esau. 
The  manifestation  of  this  courtesy  is  at  the  same 
time,  however,  a  barrier  which  in  the  most  favorable 
issue  protects  him,  before  mingling  with  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Edomitic  army. — And  Esau  ran 
to  meet  him. — He  is  overcome ;  his  anger  and 
threats  are  forgotten;  the  brother's  heart  speaks. 
Jacob's  heart,  too,  now  released  fh>m  fear,  is  filled 
with  like  affection,  and  in  their  common  weeping 
these  gray-headed  men  are  twins  once  more.  '*  The 
unusual  pointing  of  V^J?^"^  probably  indicates  a 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  this  kiss.  But  the  doubt 
is  groimdless.  The  t^criptures  never  authorize  us  to 
regard  Esau  as  inhuman.  He  is  susceptible  of  noble 
desires  and  feelings.  The  grace  of  God  wliich  ruled 
in  his  paternal  home  has  not  left  him  without  its  in- 
fluence." Delitzsch.  The  assertion  of  Knobel,  "  that 
the  author  of  c'.i.  xxvii.  1  ff.  and  xxxii.  8  ff.  could 
not  thus  write  if  he  wrote  propria  marie,"  is  critically 
on  the  same  level  with  the  remark  of  Tuch  upon 
Jacob's  prayer,  ch  xxxii.  9 — "  it  b  unseemly  in  the 
narrator  that  he  allows  Jacob  to  remind  God  of  his 
promises."  The  old  Jewish  ex^esis  has  indeed 
outbid  t'  is  modem  zeal  in  effacing  this  great  and 
beautiful  moral  feature  in  the  narrative.  "The 
Breschitl.  Rabba  and  Kimchi  inform  us  that  some  in 
the  earlier  time  held  that  ^npTl"'^  meant  here  that  he 
hit  him.  The  Targum  of  Jonath.  says  that  Jacob's 
weeping  sprung  from  a  pain  in  his  neck,  and  Esau's 
from  a  toothache."  Knobel. — The  children  which 
Qod. — -The  name  Elohim,  out  of  regard  to  Esau's 
(>cint  of  view  [and,  as  Delitzsch  and  Keil  suggest,  in 


order  not  to  remind  Esau  of  the  blessing  of  Jehovali 
of  which  he  was  now  deprived. — A.  G.] — Josepk 
and  RacheL — It  is  a  fine  traic  in  the  picture  thai 
the  order  is  here  reversed,  so  that  Joseph  comes  h» 
fore  his  mother.  The  six-year-old  lad  seems  to  break 
through  all  the  cumbrous  ceremonial,  and  to  rush 
confidently  into  the  arms  of  his  uncle. — By  all  this 
drove  (camp  or  train). — Knobel  thinks  that  he  her* 
discovers  a  third  explanation  of  the  name  Mahanaim, 
and  finds  in  the  answer  of  Jacob,  these  are  to  find 
grace,  etc.,  an  offensive  fawning,  or  cringing  humil- 
ity. But  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  mere  present  which  is 
here  in  question,  but  a  voluntary  atonement — an  in- 
direct confession  that  he  needed  forgiveness.  We 
find  this  same  thought  also  in  Esau's  refusal. — I 
have  enough. — Esau  had  a  two-fold  reason  for  his 
refusal,  for  he  doubtless  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  paternal  estate,  while  Jacob  had  earned  all  that 
he  had  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  noble  strife,  when  Esau  says,  keep  that  thou 
hast,  /  have  tn/jugh,  and  Jacob  overcomes  him, 
take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing,  /  have  enough  of 
all,  or  briefly  all. — For  therefore  I  have  seen. 
— This  cannot  mean,  I  have  gained  the  friendly  as- 
pect of  thy  face  by  my  present,  but  therefore,  for 
this  purpose,  is  it.  As  thing<  now  stand,  the  presect 
is  an  offering  of  gratitude. — As  though  I  had  seen 
the  face  of  Grod. — The  words  sound  like  flattery, 
but  they  bear  a  good  sense,  since  in  the  f  iendly  (ace 
of  his  brother  he  sees  again  in  full  manifestation  the 
friendliness  of  God  watching  over  his  life's  path 
(Job  xxxiii.  26  ;  Ps.  xi.  7).  [He  refei^  either  to  his 
wrestUng  with  the  angel,  in  which  he  had  "  learned 
that  his  real  enemy  was  God  and  not  Esau,  or  in  the 
fact  that  the  friendly  face  of  his  brother  was  th# 
pledge  to  him  that  God  was  reconciled.  "  in  the 
surprising,  unexpected  change  in  his  brother's  dispo- 
sition, he  recognizes  the  work  of  God,  and  in  hii 
brother's  friendhness,  the  reflection  of  the  divine.' 
Dehtzsch. — A.  G.]  The  words,  take,  I  pray  thee, 
my  blessing,  are  just  as  select  and  forcible.  It  is  as 
if^  in  allusion  to  the  blessing  he  had  taken  away,  he 
would  say,  in  so  far  as  that  blessing  embraced  pres- 
ent and  earthly  things,  and  l«  of  value  to  you,  I  give 
it  back.  Knobel  explains  the  choice  of  the  expres- 
8  on  from  the  benedictions  which  accompanied  the 
present,  "  The  presents  to  the  clergy  in  the  middle 
ages  were  called  benedictions."  But  the  idea  of 
homage  Ues  nearer  here.  In  the  reception  of  his 
present  he  has  the  a.«surance  that  Esau  is  completely 
reconciled  to  him.  The  friendliness  in  Esau's  coun- 
tenance is  a  confirmation  to  him  of  the  frieiuLineu 
of  the  divine  countenance,  a  seal  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  he  saw  in  his  face  at  PenieL 

7.  Esau's  offer  and  return  (vers.  12-16). — ^I  will 
go  before  thee. — The  kindness  of  Esau  assumes  a 
confidential  and  officious  character.  He  will  take 
the  lead  in  the  way,  go  before  as  the  protector  of  his 
caravan.  But  that  could  have  happened  only  at  the 
expense  of  Jacob's  freedom.  Besides  this,  the  car- 
avan, with  tender  children,  and  sucklings  among  the 
cattle,  could  not  keep  pace  with  a  train  of  Bedouin, 
Jacob  urges  this  strenuously,  in  order  to  effect  i  sep- 
aration. It  is  no  pretence  on  his  part,  but  it  is  the 
only  reason  he  ventures  to  offer  to  the  powerful  Esau, 
whose  superficial  nature  unfitted  him  to  appreciate 
the  other  reasons.  He  reveals  to  him  also,  in  a 
striking  way,  his  purpose  to  come  to  him  at  Seir.  la 
this  the  new  Israel  or  the  old  Jacob  who  speak j  T 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  even  if  he  actually  visiteo 
him  in  alter  years  at  Seir,  as  some  have  urge<l  as  M 
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3xciise.  There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon 
the  word  "'ISxb ,  in  connection  « ith  the  verb,  wliich 
excludes  any  obligation  to  hasten  there.  He  declines, 
also,  the  offer  of  a  protecting  band. — What  need- 
eth  it? — He  is  conscious  of  a  higher  protector.  He 
desires  nothing  from  Esau  but  a  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly deportment.  [Jacob's  promise  of  a  visit  was 
hont'Stly  made.  His  course  led  him  to  Canaan,  prob- 
ibly  to  Hebron,  and  from  thence  he  contemplated  a 
▼isit  to  Esau  at  Seir.  Whether  it  was  ever  made,  or 
not,  we  do  not  know.  The  narrative  does  not  record 
all  the  events  of  Jacob's  life,  and  this  may  well  have 
been  one  of  those  less  important,  which  it  passes 
over  in  silence.  There  is  no  ground,  in  any  case,  to 
question  his  sincerity,  or  to  think  that  it  is  the  old 
Jacob  who  speaks. — A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  section  belongs  to  the  more  important 
parts  of  Genesis,  especially  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, holding  in  the  life  of  Jacob  a  position  like  ch. 
XV.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  and  xxii.,  in  the  life  of  Abraham, 
ch.  xxvii.  in  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  ch.  xli.  and  xlv. 
in  the  life  of  Joseph.  We  have  here,  indeed,  the 
full  development  of  patriarchalism,  the  bud  which 
shall  open  into  its  most  perfect  flower,  and  which 
unfolds  fully  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (ch,  xlix). 
As  the  institution  of  a  sacred  sacrifice  reached  its 
full  development  in  the  oflering  of  Abraham  (ch. 
xxii.),  and  the  mysterious  fact  of  election  comes  into 
prominence  in  the  blessing  of  Isaac  (ch.  xxvii.),  so 
this  narrative  brings  out  in  a  clear,  distinct  form  :  1. 
The  prayer  of  faith,  based  upon  the  promise  and  the 
clear  consciousness  of  the  contrast  between  human 
nnworthiness  and  divine  grace ;  2.  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  a  believing  wrestling  with  God,  and  its  re- 
sult, the  prelude  to  the  theanthropic  life;  3.  the  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  new  man,  between  Jacob 
and  Israel,  the  token  of  the  new  birth  growing  out 
of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart ;  hence,  also,  4. 
the  dawn  of  the  love  of  one's  enemies,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  that  affection  over  the  hatred  of  our  en- 
emies, through  confidence  in  God  and  the  proofs  of 
(iis  reconciliation ;  and  5.  lastly,  that  divine  law, 
according  to  which  believers  inwardly  and  truly  over- 
come the  world,  by  their  outward  subjection  to  the 
demands  of  its  power.  In  the  struggle  with  Jacob, 
moreover,  the  foi-m  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  passes 
already  into  the  form  of  the  angel  of  his  face,  which 
afterwards,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  develops  itself 
more  completely.  Thus,  also,  we  find  here  already 
clearly  intimated  the  geim  of  the  distinction  between 
the  external  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (the 
blessing  of  Isaac),  and  its  inward  essence,  a  distinc- 
tion which  was  not  fully  comprehended  by  Israel  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  over  which,  even  in  our  own 
day,  many  toil  and  labor  without  clear  conceptions. 
This  section  contains  also  a  representation  of  the 
nightly  and  sacred  birth  hour  of  Israel,  and  in  a 
formal  point  of  view  is  well  fitted  to  introduce  a 
Inie  insigiit  into  the  fundamental  form  of  revelation. 

2.  The  intellectual  movement  and  progress  in  the 
ftftrrau.e,  correspond  to  the  most  subtle  laws  of  the 
■{.iritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  soul.  After  Ja- 
cob bad  seen  the  divine  messengers,  the  angels,  in  his 
journey,  he  takes  heart,  and  sends  a  human  embassy 
to  grreet  Esau.  The  contents  of  their  message  is  de- 
teruiuied  oy  his  prudence.     He  greets  his  lord  Esau, 


as  Jacob  his  servant.  The  unpleasant  and  d^ngeroM 
recollections  of  the  events  which  had  occasioned  his 
long  absence,  are  passed  over ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  of  his  rich  possessions  in  herds  and  flocks, 
which  he  had  acquired  while  with  Laban,  lest  Esau 
should  think  that  he  was  now  returning  longing  for 
the  paternal  goods.  He  wishes  only  to  find  favor  in 
tlie  eyes  of  Esau.  In  thus  rendering  homage  t(»  him, 
he  recognizes  the  earthly  and  temporal  prerogativen 
of  the  first-born,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  indi 
rectly  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Whep  the  messea 
gers  return  without  any  counter-greeting,  and  an- 
nouncing that  Esau  was  drawing  near,  the  mere 
human  prudence  of  Jacob  again  suggests  his  course. 
As  he  apprehends  a  hostile  attack  from  Esau,  so  he 
thinks  of  resisting  force  with  force,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  being  vanquished.  Hence  the  division 
of  his  caravan  into  two  bands.  But  this  measure 
gives  him  no  rest.  His  pressing  wants  drove  him  to 
faith  and  prayer,  a  prayer  which  marks  already  a 
great  development  of  the  patriarchal  life  and  faitli. 
His  soul  was  thus  so  sustained  and  comforted,  that  he 
can  no  more  rest  or  sleep  during  the  night.  He  now 
boldly  crosses  the  Jabbok  (liis  Rubicon,  or  better, 
his  Kedron)  with  his  whole  train.  And  then,  in  the 
loneUness  and  solitude,  he  meets  with  the  decisive 
struggle  of  his  life.  After  the  victory  of  his  faith 
in  this  struggle,  he  is,  as  Jacob,  lame  in  his  thigh ; 
he  no  longer  expects  salvation  from  his  natural 
struggles  with  Esau,  but  has  found,  in  the  grace  of 
Jehovah,  the  source  of  his  world  subduing  humility 
and  love.  He  thinks  no  longer  of  the  two  bauds  foi 
mutual  self-defence  or  flight,  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
sends  his  five  bands  to  the  attack,  five  different  acts 
of  homage  embodied  in  presents,  which,  as  a  contin- 
uous train,  has  the  most  impressive  aspect,  and  gives 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  Esau  in  the  presence  of 
his  four  hundred  men.  The  closing  word  of  the 
messengers  was  that  Jacob  was  coming  after  them  ; 
he  himself,  and  thus  the  strongest  expres.sion  of  hia 
confidence  toward  his  brother.  Upon  the  five  droves 
which  designate  the  completed  act  of  homage,  an  an 
actual  outward  occurrence  (since  five  is  the  number 
of  free  choice),  there  follows  now  the  seven-fold 
bowing  of  Jacob  himself,  as  a  sacred  assurance  of 
his  intellectual,  r  al  homage,  as  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  first-born  which  belonged  to  Esau.  Hence 
his  family  also,  in  three  intervals  and  acts,  which 
follow  the  salutation,  must  render  the  same  homage. 
Jacob,  in  offering  so  large  a  portion  of  his  herds, 
had  made  a  great  sacrifice ;  so  that  probably  it  may 
be  literally  true  that  his  children,  wlio  at  first  rode 
upon  camels,  now  that  so  few  of  the  camels  were 
left,  were  obliged  to  walk.  But  it  was  both  noble 
and  wise  not  to  take  advantage  of  Esau's  magnani- 
mous feelings,  as  he  had  formerly  done  of  his  nat- 
ural and  sensual  infirmity  in  the  matter  of  tlie  lentile 
pottage.  And  now  he  has  completely  overcome  him, 
and  even  more  than  this.  As  he  had  at  fii-st  to  guard 
against  his  former  threats,  and  his  alarming  appeai^ 
ancc,  so  now  against  his  amiable  importunity,  which 
might  have  led  him  into  the  danger  of  mingling  and 
developing  his  cause  and  future  history  with  thos*) 
of  Esau.  Esau  actually  yields  to  his  request,  and 
returns.  He  overcomes  liim  in  this,  too,  but  not  aa 
Jacob  the  supplantcr,  but  as  Israel  the  warrior  «.f 
God  [the  prince  with  God. — A.  G.]. 

3.  Jacob's  prayer.  The  great  development  of 
faith  which  marked  this  prayer :  1,  The  resting  of 
the  prayer  upon  the  divine  promises,  and  the  more 
definite  development  of  prayer  in  its  general  idea; 
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S.  the  conti-aat :  I  am  not  worthy,  etc.  [literally,  I 
am  too  little  for,  less  than. — A.  G.],  an  ancient  denial 
of  any  righteousness  of  works,  a  watchword  of  hu- 
mility for  aU  time ;  3.  the  connection  of  the  divine 
goodness  and  gi-ace  (here  in  the  plui-al)  and  truth,  or 
faithfulness,  which  henceforth  runs  through  the 
facted  scriptures;  4.  the  beautiful  description  of 
the  divine  blessing,  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  etc.  [Jacob's  faith  appeare  in  the  very 
terms  by  which  he  addresses  God,  'n  his  confidence 
in  the  divine  promise  and  command,  the  two  pillars 
of  his  hope,  m  his  expectation  of  deliyeranci-,  not- 
withstanding his  deep  sense  of  hU  personal  uii  wor- 
thiness, and  in  the  cle:ir,  sharp  contrast  which  he 
xnakes  between  the  destruction  he  feared  and  the 
divine  promise.  How  could  the  promise :  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  be  saved,  if 
the  mother  was  to  be  slain  with  the  children  ?  As 
Luther  has  said,  this  is  a  biautiful  specimen  of  all 
hearty  prayer,  and  has  all  the  attributes  of  real  pray- 
er.—A.  G.J 

4.  The  prayer  of  Jacob  precedes  his  choice  of 
his  presents  for  Esau.  We  must  first  deal  with  God, 
be  reconciled  with  him,  then  with  meiu  First  faith, 
then  works. 

5.  Jacob's  present.  A  great  sacrifice  of  peni- 
tence and  restitution,  of  large  value  in  itself,  but  far 
more  glorious  in  its  spiritual  form  and  import. 

6.  Jacob's  wrt'stling.  We  must  distinguish:  1. 
The  motive  of  the  struggle ;  2.  its  elements ;  3.  its 
greatness  ;  4.  the  fruits  of  victory.  Its  motive  can- 
not lie  in  Jacob's  fear  of  Esau,  although  he  was  not 
yet  free  from  all  fear.  For  as  to  the  main  thing,  his 
fears  have  heon  n'moved  by  the  foregoing  prayer 
and  the  sending  of  the  present,  with  which,  indeed, 
is  connected  also  the  announcement  that  Jacob  him- 
self was  coming  to  meet  Esau.  The  motive  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  a  new,  and  indeed  the  final  and 
greatest  necessity,  sprang  from  this  act  of  homage 
which  Jacob  had  just  performed.  He  had  restored 
to  Esau  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  his  outward  arr:\ngt'- 
ments  the  honor  of  the  first-born,  as  to  Us  earthly 
aspects.  But  had  he  not  thus  resigned  also  his  theo- 
cratic birthright,  the  Abrahamic  blessing  ?  This 
question  rested  upon  his  mind  with  great  weight, 
since  the  external  aspect  of  the  blessing  was  appar- 
ently inseparably  connected  with  the  inward.  To 
how  many  of  his  doscemiants  has  the  external  theo- 
cracy occupied  the  place  of  the  inward  and  real  king- 
dom of  God!  Abraham  must  distinfiuish  the  pres- 
ent from  the  future,  Isaac  between  patient  endurance 
and  dominion,  but  Jacob  mu?t  now  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  the  externa/  attributes  and  the  internal 
and  real  possession  of  the  birthright  and  the  bless- 
ing. And  since  these  things  have  hitherto  been  in- 
jeparably  blended  in  his  mind,  iheie  must  now  be, 
AS  it  were,  a  rent  in  his  very  soul ;  it  is  only  through 
the  sorest  birth-throes  that  he  can  atUiiu  a  faith  in 
the  blessing,  stripped  of  its  outward  and  temporal 
glory.  If  he  will  retain  the  real  blessing,  then  ap- 
parently he  must  rectll  the  messengers  who  have 
gone  to  render  homage  to  Esau.  If  he  suifers  these 
to  go  on,  then  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  seem  to 
vanish.  And  still  this  is  impossible,  since  his  hope 
is  inscribed,  as  a  destination,  in  his  innermost  being, 
his  election.  Like  Abraham  upon  Moriah,  he  must 
also,  through  his  readiness  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
attain  the  full  assurance  in  its  great  gain,  the  new 
life  springing  out  from  this  sacrifice.  Hence  his 
wrestling.  According  to  Hosea,  it  consisted  essen- 
tially  and  fundamentally  in  weeping  and   te&is;  a 


weeping  and  tears  that  he  might  secure  the  assuranct 
of  the  blessing  in  his  very  sacrifice  of  the  blessing. 
His  sacrifice  must  be  completed  in  his  heart,  for  it  il 
the  genuineness  of  his  repentance,  but  he  must  alac 
have  the  certainty  of  his  blessing,  for  it  is  the  genu 
itieness  and  certainty  of  hL*  faith.  And  all  that  he 
can  present  to  the  God  of  revelation,  for  redemption 
and  deUverance  from  this  fearful  appearance  of  op- 
position in  his  inward  life,  is  his  sighs  and  tearh^ 
There  his  prayer  becomes  a  vision  of  the  most 
intensive  form  and  nature.  Jehovah  appears  to  him 
in  his  Angel,  the  Angel  appears  to  Win  in  human 
form,  in  the  form,  indeed,  of  some  individual  man. 
The  man  in  a  certain  measure  is  his  alter  ego  in  an 
objective  form,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  image  of  liia 
innermost  individuality  in  its  communion  with  Jeho- 
vah, or  the  type  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  God-man. 
But  the  man  meets  him  as  a  stranger.  He  must  in 
him  become  certain  of  his  own  inward  election,  as 
Moses  was  made  certain  of  the  law  in  hrs  own  heart, 
in  the  law  of  the  two  tables  of  stone.  At  first  he 
meets  him  as  a  mighty  wrestler,  who  will  cast  him 
to  the  ground,  and  then  proceed  on  his  way.  That 
is,  the  Angel  of  his  election  will  cast  him  down  and 
then  leave  him  lying  in  his  repentance  in  bitter  an- 
guish over  his  life  lost  through  his  sin  and  guilt. 
But  Jacob  wrestles  with  him,  although  imable,  and 
even  not  choosing,  to  make  use  of  his  strivings  aa 
Jacob,  of  his  supplanting  and  crafty  efforts.  Hia 
human  prudence  discerns  no  way  of  escape  from 
this  fearful  inward  sorrow,  nor  does  it  seek  any. 
But  what  was  the  very  core  and  centre  of  his  nature 
as  Jacob,  his  adherence  to  his  faith  in  the  future, 
that  is  preserved,  even  now ;  he  does  not  yield  in 
his  wrestling.  The  day  dawns  upon  the  struggle, 
and  now  the  strange  man  seems  to  get  the  upper 
hand ;  he  puts  Jacob's  thigh  out  of  joint.  The 
himian  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  patriarch  were 
gone.  And  now  the  trial  culminates,  when  the  man 
says :  Let  me  go.  But  now  also  the  precise  thought 
of  Jacob,  and  the  purpose  of  his  heart,  comes  out 
in  the  words:  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me.  He  struggles  no  more,  but  throws  his  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  divine  man  and  clings  to 
him.  This  is  the  full  renimciation.  and  the  full  and 
determined  embracing  of  faith,  both  in  one  act,  and 
there  lies  his  victory.  The  mysterious  stranger  askf 
after  his  name  and  his  name  is  now  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment,  a  confession,  Jacob.  His  new  name,  Israel, 
which  is  now  given  to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
ports not  only  his  absolution,  but  also  his  restitutitm, 
indeed,  his  exaltation  above  his  previous  blessed 
condition.  From  this  time  onwards  he  is  the  war- 
rior of  God.  He  not  only  overcomes  Esau,  but  God 
suffers  him  to  prevail  over  him  in  that  specific  way 
of  wrestling  which  he  has  just  learned.  Jacob  now 
asks  after  bia  name.  He  must  not  seek  this  name, 
however,  prematurely,  but  learn  it  in  his  actual  ex- 
perience. The  names  Feniel,  Shiloh,  Immanuel,  are 
for  him  to  be  developed  from  the  name  Israel.  But 
when  the  parting  one  gives  him  a  special  blessing, 
that  is  the  assurance,  that  in  bringing  the  offering  ot 
the  external  qualities  of  the  blessing  to  Esau,  he  hat 
perfectly  and  fully  gained  the  essential  blessing  of 
Abraham.  As  in  the  very  begiiming  of  his  new 
birth  he  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  old 
and  new  life,  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  between  the 
wrestlings  of  Jacob  and  the  strength  of  Israel,  so 
also  he  has  now  been  taught  to  distinguish  between 
the  rights  of  the  natural  human  birth,  and  the  rightl 
of  the  new  divine  birth.     [There  is  another  view  ol 
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thifl  wrestling,  which  bases  it  upon  tlie  character  and 
previous  history  of  Jacob.  He  was  not,  indeed,  des- 
titute of  faith  and  reliance  upon  God,  but  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  his  character  was  a  strong  reliance 
upon  his  own  resources  and  strength.  He  had  thus 
fallen  into  doubtful  and  censurable  courses.  In  tliis 
confidence  he  had  wrestled  with  Esau  for  the  birth- 
right, and  with  Laban  for  the  reward  of  his  wages 
and  his  present  possessions.  God  had  dealt  with 
him  by  chastisements.  He  had  been  involved  in 
diflSculties  and  trials  which  he  could  not  well  have 
failed  to  connect  with  his  sins.  Still  his  fault  was 
not  corrected.  And  now,  on  his  return  to  the  land 
of  promise,  and  his  paternal  home,  to  inherit  the 
blessing  he  had  so  striven  to  secure,  he  is  met  by 
Esau  with  his  four  hundred  men.  Conscious  of  his 
weakness,  and  reminded  of  his  sins,  feeling  as  he 
doubtless  did  that  Esau's  anger  was  not  unprovoked, 
he  flies  to  God  for  help  (vers.  10-13).  His  prayer 
gives  him  relief  from  his  fears.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  wean  him  from  hL'»  self-reliance.  He 
must  feel  that  his  crimes  against  men  are  at  the  same 
time  sins  against  God.  And  to  teach  him  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  him  to  unreserved  reliance 
upon  God,  is  the  purpose  with  which  God  meets  him 
here.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  and  its  issue 
show  this.  He  struggles  with  this  new  combatant 
to  the  very  end,  or  as  long  as  he  had  any  strength, 
but  when  his  thigh  was  thrown  out  of  joint,  then  he 
saw  how  vain  the  struggle  in  this  form  was.  In  his 
disabled  state  he  merely  hangs  upon  the  conqueror, 
and  thus  overcomes  him.  He  is  no  longer  strong  in 
himself,  but  in  the  Lord.  It  is  his  faith,  the  divine 
principle  planted  in  him,  in  one  sense  "  the  divine 
energy  "  working  in  him,  which  secures  the  victory. 
The  lesson  wiiich  Jacob  here  learned  reveals  its 
power  in  his  whole  after-life.  He  is  no  longer  the 
supplanter.  His  life  is  not  marked  by  his  own  striv- 
Oigs,  but  by  his  reliance  upon  God.  And  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  prophet  Hosea  (xii.  4  ff.),  who 
not  only  teaches  that  the  sighs  and  tears  were  promi- 
nent features  in  the  struggle,  but  that  in  his  wrest- 
ling with  God  in  this  way,  Jacob  has  completely 
Bccured  what  he  had  been  striving  for  from  his  birth, 
the  inheritance  of  the  first-bom,  the  promise  and 
blessing  of  the  covenant ;  secured  it,  however,  not 
by  his  own  strength,  but  by  casting  himself  upon 
God.— A.  G.] 

Y.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  struggle,  it 
cannot  on  the  one  hand  be  a  dream-vision  which  is 
spoken  of  (Rosenm.  and  others),  nor  on  the  other 
hand  an  external  event  (Kurtz:  "History  of  the 
Old  Covenant,"  L  p.  260 ;  Auberlen,  in  the  article 
"Jacob,"  in  Herzog's  Encyclopadic.)  [Jacobds  : 
"  Notes,"  iL  p.  131 ;  Murphy,  p.  414 ;  Wordsworth, 
p.  137. — A.  G.]  ;  for  the  mythical  explanation  may 
be  entirely  left  out  of  view.  For  moral  struggles 
and  decisions  are  not  wrought  in  dreams  or  in  dream- 
visions.  Again.st  an  external  bodily  wrestling, 
Hengstenberg  reminds  us  forcibly  that  an  outward 
wrestling  does  not  occur  in  the  form  of  weeping  and 
Bupplicaion.  Kurtz  attempts  to  evade  this  diflSculty 
by  assuming  two  acts  in  the  struggle,  in  which  tlie 
external  bodily  wrestling  precedes  the  spiritual  wrest- 
ling with  tears  and  prayers.  He  thus  seeks  to  ex- 
clude the  vision  and  the  ecstasy  (conditions  which 
In  our  view  are  only  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  state).  Keil  rejects  the  idea  of  a  natural  cor- 
poreal wrestling,  but  thinks  that  an  ecstasy,  of  a 
like  or  related  condition  of  the  body  and  soul,  must 
be  received     We  have  often  seeu  already  that  the 


condition  of  vision  or  ecstasy  does  not  exclude  thi 
objective  manifestation.  We  now  see,  also,  that  the 
soul-struggles  in  vision,  might  present  themselves 
under  the  form  of  bodily  labor,  and  wrestlings  of  the 
soul,  since  in  the  vision  the  whole  spiritual  proceaa 
is  represented  in  pictures  ;  and  further,  that  such  a 
struggle  may  even  produce  bodily  effects,  as  here  th« 
lameness  of  Jacob's  thigh.  Kurtz  replies,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  effects  of  the  inward  Ufe  upon 
the  body  are  not  certainly  ascertained  ;  that,  indeed, 
the  reverse  is  for  the  most  part  true  in  such  cases, 
the  germinant  bodily  complaint  giving  its  peculiai 
form  to  the  dream.  But  how  can  one  confound 
these  mere  natural  dreams  with  the  very  highest  re- 
ligious events  in  the  world  of  mind  ?  Should  we 
suppose  that  the  whole  history  of  the  despised  one 
rested  upon  a  mere  illusion,  still  the  history  of  Geih- 
semane  would  not  stand  there  in  vain  with  reference 
to  the  event  here  before  us.  It  has  been  denied  that 
such  a  lameness  as  that  described  here,  could  result 
from  any  corporeal  wrestling.  [It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  necessity  here  for  departing 
from  the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  passage. 
The  idea  of  close  personal  corporeal  conflict  seems 
to  be  suggested  in  the  very  terms  which  the  sacred 
writer  has  chosen  to  describe  this  wrestling.  It  ia 
certainly  implied  in  the  crippling  of  the  thigh.  And 
if  God  walked  in  the  garden  with  Adam,  and  partook 
of  the  feast  which  Abraham  prepared,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  enter  into  bodily  conflict 
with  Jacob.  The  other  events  in  the  narrative,  the 
crossing  of  the  Jabbok,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  seem 
also  to  require  that  we  should  understand  this  wres- 
tling as  real,  objective,  corporeal,  without  any  at- 
tempt, however,  to  define  too  closely  its  precise 
mode. — A.  G.] 

8.  The  man  who  wrestled  with  Jacob.  "  Some 
have  absurdly  held  that  he  was  an  assassin  sent  by 
Esau.  Origkn  :  The  night-wrestler  was  an  evil  spirit 
(Eph.  vi.  12).  Other  fathers  laid  that  he  was  agood 
angel.  The  correct  view  is  that  he  was  the  constant 
revealer  of  God,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Schroder. 
Delitzsch  holds  "  that  it  was  a  manifestation  of  God, 
who  through  the  angel  was  represented  and  visible 
as  a  man."  The  well-known  refuge  from  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Angel  of  the  Incarnation  !  In  his  view, 
earlier  explained  and  refuted,  Jacob  could  not  be 
called  the  captain,  prince  of  God,  but  merely  the 
captain,  prince  of  the  Angel.  "No  other  writer  in 
the  Pentateuch,"  Knobel  says,  "  so  represents  God 
under  the  human  form  of  things  as  this  one."  Jacob 
surely,  with  his  prayers  and  teai-s,  has  brought  God, 
or  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  more  completely  into  the 
human  fonn  and  likeness  than  had  ever  occurred  be- 
fore. The  man  with  whom  he  wrestles  is  obviously 
not  only  the  angel,  but  the  type  also  of  the  futuie 
incarnation  of  God.  As  the  angel  of  his  face,  how- 
ever, he  marks  a  development  of  the  form  of  the 
angel  of  revelation  which  is  taken  up  and  carried  on 
in  Exodus. 

9.  The  angel  and  type  of  the  incarnation,  ia  at 
the  same  time  an  angel  and  type  of  atonement 
When  Kurtz  (p.  257)  says  "that  God  here  meeta 
Jacob  as  an  enemy,  that  he  makes  an  hostile  at- 
tack," I  he  expressions  are  too  strcmg.  There  ia  an 
obvious  distinction  between  a  wrestler  and  one  who 
attacks  as  an  enemy,  leaving  out  of  view  the  fact, 
that  there  is  nothing  said  here  as  to  which  partj 
makes  the  assault.  After  the  revelations  which  J* 
cob  received  at  Bethel,  Haran,  and  Mabanaim,  f 
peculiar  hostile  relation  to  God  is  out  of  the  qu«)a 
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tioo.  So  much,  certainly,  is  trae,  that  Jacob,  to 
vfaom  no  mortal  sins  are  imputed  for  which  he 
must  overcome  the  wrath  of  God  (Kctrtz,  p.  258, 
tHe  dinne  wrath  is  not  overcome  but  atoned),  must 
now  be  brought  to  feel  that  in  all  his  sins  against 
men  he  has  striven  and  sinned  against  God,  and  that 
be  must  first  of  all  be  reconciled  to  him,  for  ail  the 
hitherto  unrecognized  sins  of  Ids  life. 

10.  The  wrestling  of  Jacob  has  many  points  of 
lesemblance  to  the  restoration  of  Peter  (John  iiL). 
Am  this  history  of  Peter  does  not  treat  of  the  recon- 
stituting of  his  general  relation  to  Jesus,  but  rather 
of  the  perfecting  of  that  relation,  and  with  this  of 
the  restitution  of  his  apostolic  calling  and  office,  so 
here  the  struggle  of  Jacob  does  not  concern  so  much 
the  question  of  his  fundamental  reconciliation  with 
Jehovah,  but  the  completion  of  that  reconciliation 
and  the  assui-ance  of  his  faith  in  his  patriarchal 
calling.  And  if  Christ  then  spake  to  Peter,  when 
thou  wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself^  etc,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  that  henceforth  an  entire  reli- 
ance upon  the  leading  and  protection  of  God  must 
take  the  place  of  his  sinful  feeling  of  his  own 
strength  and  hh  attachment  to  his  own  way,  so, 
doubtless,  the  lameness  of  Jacob's  thigh  has  the 
same  significance,  with  this  diflFerence,  that  as  Peter 
must  be  cured  of  the  self-will  of  his  rash,  fiery  tem- 
perament, so  Jacob  from  his  sdfish  prudence,  tend- 
ing to  mere  cunuiug. 

11.  A  Uke  relation  holds  between  their  old  and 
■ew  names.  The  name  Simon,  in  the  narrative  of 
Peter's  restoration,  points  to  his  old  nature,  just  as 
here  the  name  Jacob  to  the  old  nature  of  Israel. 
Simon's  nature,  however,  was  not  purely  evil,  but 
tainted  with  eviL  This  is  true  also  of  Jacob.  He 
must  be  purified  and  freed  firom  his  sinful  cunning, 
but  not  from  his  prudence  and  constant  perseverance. 
Into  these  latter  features  of  his  character  he  was 
consecrated  as  IsraeL  The  name  Abram  passes  over 
into  the  name  Abraham,  and  is  still  ever  included  in 
it ;  the  name  Isaac  has  in  itself  a  two-fold  signifi- 
cance, which  intimates  the  laughter  of  donbt,  and 
that  of  a  joyful  faith ;  but  the  name  Jacob  goes 
along  with  that  of  Israel,  not  merely  because  the 
latter  was  preeminently  the  name  of  the  people,  nor 
because  in  the  new-birth  the  old  life  continues  side 
by  side,  and  only  gradually  disappears,  but  also  be- 
cause it  designates  an  element  of  lasting  worth,  and 
still  further,  because  Israel  must  be  continually  re- 
minded of  the  contrast  between  its  merely  natural 
and  its  sacred  destination. 

12.  The  sacred  and  honored  name  of  the  Isradit- 
ish  people,  descends  from  this  tight- wrestling  of 
Israel,  just  as  the  name  Christian  comes  from  the 
birth  and  name  of  Christ.  The  peculiar  destination 
of  the  Old-Testament  children  of  the  corenant  is 
that  tliey  should  be  warriors,  princes  of  God,  men 
of  pi  aye  r,  who  carry  on  the  conflicts  of  faith  to  vic- 
tory. Hence  the  name  Israelites  attains  complete- 
ness in  that  of  Christians,  those  who  are  divinely 
blessed,  the  anointed  of  God.  The  name  Jews,  in 
Its  derivation  from  Judah,  in  their  Messianic  des- 
tination, forms  the  transition  between  these  names. 
They  are  those  who  are  praised,  who  are  a  praise 
and  glory  to  God.  But  the  contrast  between  the 
emming,  running  into  deceit,  which  characterized 
the  old  nature  of  Jacob,  and  the  persevering  straggle 
of  faith  and  prayer  of  Israel,  pervades  the  whole 
History  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  hence  Hosea,  ch, 
til.  1  flF.,  applies  it  to  the  Jewish  people  (see  Kcstz,  , 


p.  259,  with  reference  to  the  "Practical  Com. '  of 
Umbkeit,  iv.  p.  82).  The  force  of  this  contrast 
lies  in  this,  that  in  the  true  Israelite  there  is  no  guile 
since  he  is  purified  from  guile  (John  L  47),  and  thai 
Christ,  the  king  of  Israel  (ver.  44),  is  without  guile, 
while  the  deceit  of  the  Jacob  nature  readies  its 
most  terrible  and  atrocious  perfection  in  the  kisa  of 
Judas. 

13.  The  natural  night,  through  which  Jacob  car 
ried  on  his  long  wrestling,  not  only  figures  symboli- 
cally the  inner  nigiit  which  brooded  over  his  soul, 
but  also  the  mystery  of  his  new-birth,  determined  of 
course  by  its  Old-Testament  limits.  Hence  the  dawn 
and  sunrise  indicate  not  only  the  blessed  state  of 
faith  which  he  had  now  gained,  but  also  the  fact  that 
he,  as  the  halting  and  lame,  now  appeared  as  a  nev 
man  in  the  light  of  the  breaking  day. 

14.  When  it  is  said  of  Israel  that  he  had  prevailed 
with  God,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  prevailed  with 
him  because  God  permitted  him  to  do  so.  The  ide* 
that  God  permits  himself  to  be  overcome,  assumes 
a  gross  and  dangerous  form  if  we  should  apply  it 
to  our  selfish  prayers  according  to  our  own  selfish 
thoughts.  lu  the  entire  concession  to  the  grace  of 
God,  the  believer  first  reaches  that  turning-point  in 
his  life  where  the  will  of  God  becomes  even  his  own 
will,  where  God  can  yield  and  confide  himself  to  the 
will  of  his  faith. 

15.  In  the  apparent  rejection  of  Jacob's  question. 
Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name  ?  the  angel  proceeds 
in  the  same  way  with  Christ  in  his  public  miiustra- 
tions.  He  does  not  immediately  call  himself  Christ. 
Behevers  must  attain  the  true  idea  of  his  name  from 
the  experience  of  its  effects, 

16.  The  growth  in  Jacob's  life  of  faith  is  marked 
by  the  names  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Peniel.  But  it  is 
surely  an  entirely  unallowable  explanation  of  the 
words  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 
preserved,"  when  they  are  explained  upon  the  preva- 
lent Jewish  notion,  that  whoever  has  seen  Jehovah 
must  die.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  essential  germ 
of  that  notion,  that  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  God 
terrifies  sinful  men  and  mortifies  sin  within  them, 
which  takes  place  in  this  case  also,  it  might  be  held 
more  plausibly  that  this  very  notion  grew  out  of  A 
misunderstanding  of  these  words  (comp.  the  similar 
expression  of  Hagar,  ch.  xvi.  13).  Dklitzsch  :  "The 
sun  which  rose  upon  Jacob  at  Peniel  has  its  antitype 
in  the  sun  of  the  resurrection  morning." 

17.  The  glorious  rccondhation  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  is  based  upon  the  perfect  reconciUation  of  Jacob 
with  God.  For  the  old  way  in  which  he  hoped  to 
overcome  Esau,  he  now  makes  amends  in  the  new 
method  by  which  he  actually  overcomes  him.  We 
shall  do  injustice  to  the  history  if  we  do  not  distiu. 
guish  here  the  elements  of  humility,  satisfaction, 
reconciling  love,  and  confidence.  Jacob's  himiilia- 
tion  before  Esau  imphes  his  himuliation  before  God , 
his  satisfaction  to  Esau,  his  recoaciliation  with  God ; 
and  the  strength  of  his  love  and  coufidence  by  which 
he  overcomes  Esau,  comes  fit)m  Jehovah's  grace  and 
truth. 

18.  The  fact  that  Jacob  after  his  recondliatioB 
with  Esau,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  col 
sideratiun  whatever,  either  of  fear  or  favor,  to  min^t 
with  him,  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  stroigth  of  Lie 
patriarchal  consciousness. 

19.  For  the  mythical  teiditions  which  resembU 
this  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  God,  see  Dehtsek 
Bunsen,  Schroder,  upon  the  passage. 
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See  the  Doctrinal  paragraphs. — Jacob  between 
Laban  and  Esau  on  his  homeward  journey. — Jacob's 

Sirogress  from  struggle  to  struggle. — His  conflict  with 
jaban  compared  with  that  with  Esau. — His  struggle 
with  men,  in  comparison  with  that  with  God. — How 
the  sins  of  youth  are  punished  after  a  long  period  of 
years.  How  Jacob,  through  his  prayer,  passes  from 
the  plan  of  flight  from  Esau,  suggested  by  his  human 
fears,  to  the  method  of  attacking  him  with  the 
weapons  of  humility  and  love ;  fiom  a  mere  humun 
defensiTc,  to  a  divine  oflFensive. — The  prayer  of  Ja- 
cob.— The  distinction  between  his  prayer  and  his 
wrestling. — Jacob's  act  of  faith  in  crossing  the  Jub- 
bok. — Jacob's  struggle  and  victory,  or  how  from 
Jacob  he  became  Israel. — The  features  of  the  devel- 
opment of  revealed  faith  in  Jacob's  wrestling :  1. 
The  germ  of  the  incarnation  (Godhead  and  humanity 
wre.'itling  with  each  other;  the  Godhead  in  the  form 
of  a  man) ;  2.  the  germ  of  the  atonement  (sacrifice 
of  the  human  will);  3.  the  germ  of  justification  by 
faith  (I  will  not  let  thee  go,  etc.) ;  4.  the  germ  of  the 
new-birth  (Jacob,  Israel);  5.  the  germ  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  one's  enemies  (the  reconciliation 
with  God,  reconciliation  with  the  world). — Jacob's 
night  and  Israel's  dawn. — The  sacrifice  of  human 
prudence  upon  the  altar  of  God,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  sacrifices  (more  so  than  that  of  human 
strength). — Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Peniel,  divine  stations 
in  the  journey  of  the  pilgrim  of  faith. — The  shep- 
herd train  of  Jacob,  and  the  warlike  piocession  of 
Esau. — Civility  a  barrier  against  injury,  and  a  source 
of  security  and  protection. — In  their  tears  Jacob  and 
Esau  are  twins  once  more. — Thus  the  nobler  life  of 
the  world  and  the  life  of  faith  have  twin  elements 
and  moments. — The  permanent  friendship  I  etween 
Jacob  and  Esau  (persons  so  in  antipathy  with  each 
other,  the  children  of  God  and  men  of  the  world,  the 
church  and  the  state),  under  proper  conditions  and 
at  proper  distance-'. — The  triumph  of  departing  Esau, 
and  Jacob  (the  future  Bedouin  sheik  and  the  ances- 
tor of  Israel). — Jacob  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Jordan. — The  return  of  the  banished  to  his  father- 
land.— The  native  country. — The  bloom  of  patri- 
arcbalism. 

First  Section,  vers.  4-Y.  Starke  :  Christians 
must  be  open  to  reconciliation  with  their  enemies 
(Rom.  xii.  18). — Schroder:  If  his  mother  had  sent 
him  the  message,  as  was  agreed  upon  :  Thy  brother 
has  now  laid  aside  his  anger,  then  Jacob  would  have 
had  an  easier  journey  than  now,  when  he  returns 
leaning  upon  the  hand  of  the  invisible  God  (Baum- 
garten). — The  little  ship  nears  the  haven,  all  depends 
on  this  last  moment. — Esau  as  prince  in  Mount  Seir. 
•—Thus  he  chooses  with  perfect  freedom  what  God 
has  from  the  beginning  determined  (Baum.  and 
Calvin). 

Second  Section,  vers.  8,  9.  Schroder  :  We  must 
not  overlook  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  his  prayer.  The 
danger  is  so  great  that  a  mere  general  belief  ui  a  gen- 
eai  providence  will  not  sustain  him  (Hengstenberg). 
jHiird  Section,  vers.  10-13.  Starke  :  Nothing  is 
more  humbling  than  the  grace  of  God. — Cramer: 
Tliere  is  no  better  way  to  avoid  danger  than  by  be- 
'ieving  prayer  (Ps.  xxvii.  8). — Schroder  :  His  humil- 
ity does  not  blush  at  the  recollection :  for  with  my 
■taif,  etc. — The  mother  loith  the  children.  The  words 
describe  the  most  relentless  cruelty. — The  death  of 
a  mother,  over  and  with  her  children,  is  the  most 
cruel  way  of  taking  life  imaginable  (Baumgarten). — 


j  God  saved  his  promise  in   having  Jacob. — Tacbk 
The  school  of  the  cross  is  the  most  glorious  school, 
for:   1.  It  reveals  his  God  to  the  Chri'<<ian ;  2.  it 
reveals  also  the  Christian  heart  before  God  and  th< 
world. 

Fourth  Sectio7i,  vers.  14-22.  Starke  :  If  we  ma» 
infer  from  his  presents,  as  to  the  size  of  his  flocki 
of  different  kinds,  we  shall  easily  see  how  abundantly 
God  has  blessed  Jacob,  and  fulfilled  to  him  his  prom- 
ise of  prosperity. — ISchroder  :  He  chooses  milch- 
camels  because  they  are  more  valuable  for  their  milk, 
which  is  u  ed  by  the  Arabians  as  a  drink.  The 
camel's  milk  becomes  intoxicating  when  it  has  stood 
a  few  hours,  but  when  fresh  has  no  such  property 
(Michaelis). 

Fi/th  S  ction,  vers.  23-83.  Starke:  Cramer: 
When  a  Christian  has  prayed,  he  is  not  to  sit  down 
in  idleness  and  security,  but  should  consider  wel 
how  he  may  best  accomplish  his  end. — There  is  nc 
better  way  to  win  the  heart  of  an  enemy  than  bj 
good  deeds  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18). — Bill.  Tub. :  There  ia 
no  conflict  more  blessed  and  glorious  than  when  we 
wrestle  with  God  in  faith  and  pi  ayer,  and  thus  take 
heaven  by  violence. — Osiander  :  God  is  often  accus- 
tomed thus  to  try  his  saints,  and  prove  their  faith; 
he  sends  upon  them  many  afflictions  at  the  same 
time,  but  still  sustains  his  saints  so  that  they  shall 
not  sink  (Exod.  iv.  24  ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6  ff.). — We  bear 
about  with  us  the  marks  of  our  sin,  our  misery,  and 
our  mortality,  that  we  may  not  become  proud  (2  Cor. 
xii.  1). — (Ver,  26.  The  Jews,  who  hold  this  man  to 
have  been  an  angel,  suppose  that  in  thus  addressing 
Jacob  he  wished  to  remind  him  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  sing  his  morning  song.  For  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  at  the  dawn  the  angels  raised  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  God. — Ver.  28  {no  more  ;  No, 
here,  is  equivalent  with  not  alone). — Luther:  Here 
the  temptation  to  despair  often  enters,  a  temptation 
by  which  the  greatest  saints  are  wont  to  be  tried. 
Whoever  stands  the  test,  he  comes  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  so  that  he  can  say,  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face. — Hall  :  When  the  angel 
of  the  covenant  has  once  blessed,  no  trial  can  make 
us  miserable  (John  x.  28). — (Ver.  32.  The  Jewg 
think  timt  Jacob  was  healed  at  Sichem,  and  hence 
the  city  was  called  Shalem.) — Compare  the  conflict 
of  Jacob  after  he  had  crossed  the  Jabbok,  with  the 
conflict  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  after  he  hiid  crossed 
the  Kedron.  [Wordsworth  also  has  a  long  and  sug- 
gestive note,  in  which  Jacob  is  held  up  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  this  comparison  is  carried  out  into  vari- 
ous minute  points. — A.  G.] — Jacob  a  type  of  the 
New-Testament  church.  —  Bibl.  Tub. :  They  are 
blessed  who  see  the  face  of  God  in  faith,  for  thus 
their  souls  are  healed. — Cramer  :  To  see  God  is  the 
best  food  for  souls,  their  strength  and  courage  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  12). — Gerlach,  upon  the  28th  verse:  In 
the  words,  loith  men,  God  reminds  him  of  the  more 
consolatory  aspect  of  the  events  of  his  former  life, 
of  the  opposition  which  first  Esau,  then  Isaac,  eto> 
(We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  the  prcvioui 
struggles  he  was  victorious  as  Jacob  merely.) — Calw. 
Hand. :  Although  all  human  power  is  weakness  com- 
pared with  (lod,  yet  he  sufl'ers  himself  to  be  over- 
come by  faith  and  prayer. — His  name  truly  was  a 
confession  of  his  sin. — Schroder  :  Quotations  I  rom 
G.  D.  Krl'mmacher's  "Contest  and  Victory  of  Ja- 
cob."— The  thigli  is  the  very  basis  of  the  body  ;  when 
it  is  put  out  of  joint  the  body  falls  (Krum.macher- 
Jacob,  however,  did  not  fall). — There  was  uothin; 
left  tor  him  but  to  hang  upon  his  neck  if  be  woulJ 
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not  fall. — Hope  maketh  not  ashamed  —The  wrestler 
first  for  himself  and  with  men,  then  with  God  and 
with  men,  lastlj  for  God  and  for  men. — The  name  of 
Christian  is  the  completion  of  the  name  Israel. — 
Taubx  :  Jacob's  conflict  and  victory :  1.  The  con- 
test ;  2.  the  victory. 

SuUh  Section,  eh.  xxxiii.  1-11.  Starke:  In  this 
manner  we  Christians  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  most  miserable,  subject  to  every  one,  but  in  truth 
we  are  and  remain  the  heirs  of  heaven  and  earth. — 
Ver.  7.  The  wives  of  Jacob.  Now  when  they  thought 
to  reach  his  father's  house  and  their  kindred,  they 
are  in  fear  of  death.  This  was  certainly  a  severe 
test. — How  beautiful  when  contending  parties  come 
together ;  but  then  previous  difficulties  must  not  be 
called  up  (Rom.  xiL  10). — In  the  world,  among  all 
outward  means  there  are  none  more  effectual  than 
presents  and  gifts  (Prov.  xviL  8). — Gerlach  :  An 
atoning  present  is  indeed  blessing  (1  Sara,  xxv.  27). 
— Lisco :  His  victory  of  faith  is  typical  for  all  the 
duldren  of  God. 


Seventh  Section,  ver.  12-16.  Starki  :  (Ver.  14, 
Some  are  offended  at  Jacob  and  have  charged  hin 
with  deceit  (Gal  via).  But  it  rather  seems  that  at 
the  first  he  was  willing  to  go  thither.  Peibaps  God 
had  warned  him,  as  he  did  the  wise  men  (Matt  ii 
12). — Ver.  15.  Osiam)Er:  All  official  persons  i> 
ecclesiastical  or  worldly  positions  should  use  wis* 
precaution,  that  they  may  direct  affairs  according  to 
the  power  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  them,  lert 
they  should  be  rather  injured  thsin  helped. — Scheo- 
her  :  LcTHER :  Xote,  the  justified  and  those  resting 
in  their  good  works  cannot  walk  together. — Calw. 
Hand. :  Persons  so  widely  different  as  Esau  and  J» 
cob  are  the  best  friends  when  they  do  not  come  into 
too  close  relations. — Schroder:  The  sacred  Scrip* 
tures  are  indeed  sacnd.  As  the  dark  side  of  tlie  elect 
is  revealed  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  so 
they  do  not  pass  without  notice  the  brighter  features 
of  those  who  are  without.  We  find  traces  of  the 
divine  image  in  every  one,  and  it  is  too  frequently 
true  that  the  world  teaches  morality  to  the  believei 
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faeoJi'a  settlement  in  Canaan,    At  Suceath,    At  Shechem.    Dinah.    Simeon  and  Levi.    The  first  nua¥^- 
fettati^n  of  Jewish  fanaticism.    Jacob'' s  rebuke,  and  removal  to  Bethel. 
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17  And  Jacob  Journeyed  to  Succoth  [booths],  and  built  him  an  house,  and  made  bootha 
for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is  called  Succoth. 

18  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem  *  [in  peace],  a  city  of  Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padan-aram  [Mesopotamia]  ;  and  pitched  his  tent  before  the 

19  city.     And  he  bought  a  [the]  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at  the 
hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor  [a*s ;  peaceftd  bearer  of  pubUc  burdens],  Shechem's  father,  for 

20  an  hundred  pieces '  of  money.     And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it  El-Elohe- 

Israel  [strength  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel] 

Ch   XXXTV.     1.  And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out 

2  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.     And  when  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite, 
prince  of  the  country  [region],  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  defiled  her. 

3  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and 

4  spake '  kindly  unto  the  damsel.     And  Shechem   spake  unto  his  father  Hamor,  saying, 
6  Get  me  this  damsel  [from  Jacob]  to  wife.     And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  Dinah 

his  daughter:  (now  his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  ir  t^e  field  :  and  Jacob  held  his  peace 
[held  in,  or  to  himself]  until  they  were  come). 

6  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with  him. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  when  they  heard  it :  and  the  men  were 
grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth  because  he  had  wrought  folly  in   Israel,  in  lying 

8  with  Jacob's  daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  [and  remain].     And  Hamor 
communed  with  them,  saying.  The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter  : 

9  I  pray  you  give  her  him  to  wife.     And  make  ye  marriages  with  us,  and  gwQ  your 

10  daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our  daughters  unto  you.     And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us :  and 
the  land  shall  be  before  you ;  dwell  and  trade  ye  therein,  and  get  you  possessions  there- 

11  in.     And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father,  and  imto  her  brethren,  Let  me  find  grace  in 

12  your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  give.     Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry 
and  gift  [prke  of  the  bride],  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me  :  but  givf 
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13  me  the  damsel  to  wife.  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor  hit 
father  deceitfully  [under  mere  pretence],  and  said,  Because  lie  had  defiled  Dinah  their  sister: 

14  And  they  said  unto  them,  We  cannot  do  this  thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one  that  ia 

15  uncircumcised  :  for  that  were  a  reproach  unto  us:  But  in  this  [condition]  will  we  consent 
1 3  unto  you :  If  ye  will  be  as  we  &c,  that  every  male  of  you  be   circumcised  ;  Then  wiU 

we  give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we  will  take  your  daugliters  to  us,  and  we  wil 

17  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  become  one  people.     But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us, 

18  to  be  circumcised ;  then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we  will  be  gone.     And  theit 

19  words  pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem,  Hamor's  son.  And  the  young  man  deferred  not 
to  do  the  thing,  because  he  had  delight  in  Jacob's  daughter :  and  he  was  more  honor 
able  than  all  the  house  of  his  father. 

20  And  Hamor  and  Shecliem  his  son  came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  communed 

21  with  the  men  of  their  city,  saying,  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us,  therefore  let  them 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein  :  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them : 

22  let  us  take  their  daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them  our  daughters.  Only 
herein  [on  this  condition]  will  the  men  consent   unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one 

23  people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circumcised.  Shall  not  their 
cattle,  and  their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  theirs  he  ours?  only  let  us  consent  unto 

24  them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  us.  And  unto  Hamor,  and  unto  Sliechem  his  son, 
hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of  his  city  :  and  every  male  was  circumcisecT, 
all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of  his  city. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  -when  they  were  sore,  that  two  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 

26  the  city  holdly,  and  slew  all  the  males.  And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and   took  Dinah  out  of  Sliecliem's  house,  and  went  out. 

27  Tlie   sons   of   Jacob   came  [now]   upon   the  slain  and  spoiled  the  city;   because  they 

28  [its  inhabitants]  had  defiled  their  sister.     Th.ey  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and  their 

29  asses,  and  that  which  was  in  the  city,  and  that  which  ivas  in  the  field.  And  all  their 
wealth  and  all  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive,  and  spoiled  even  all 

30  that  was  in  the  house.  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Ye  have  troubled  me 
[so  greatly]  to  make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Perizzites :  and  I  being  few  in  number  [of  a  small  household ;  easily  numbered], 
they  shall  gatiier  themselves  togetlier  against  me,  and  slay  me,  and   I  shall  be   de- 

31  stroyed,  I  and  my  house.  And  they  said,  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  an 
harlot  ? 

Ch.  XXXV.  1.  And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there:  and 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God  [ei]  that  appeared  unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the 

2  face  of  Esau  thy  brother.  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  household  and  to  all  that  were 
with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change 

3  your  garments:  And  let  us  ai-ise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel;  and  I  will  make  tliere  an  altar 
unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  [at  the  time]  of  my  distress,  and  was  with  me  in 

4  the  way  which  I  went.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in 
their  hand  [possession],  and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears  ;  and  Jacob  hid 

5  them  under  the  oak  [terebinth]  which  was  by  Shechem.  And  they  journeyed  :  and  the 
tern T  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

6  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (that  is  Bethel),  he  and  all 

7  the  people  that  were  with  him.  And  he  built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  pUice  El- 
beth-el  ;  because  there  God  appeared  unto  him,  when   he  fled   from   the  face   of  hia 

8  brother.  But  Deborah  [bee],  Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth- 
el, under  an  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth. 

J   9         And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram  [Mesopotamia]  ; 

'  iO  and  blessed  him.     And  God  said  unto  him,  Thy  name  w  Jacob :  thy  name  shall  not 

be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name  :  and  he  called  his  name  Israel. 

il  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  God  Almighty:  be  fruitful  and  multiply;  a  nation  and 

a  company  [^"p]  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings   shall   come  out  of  thy  loins. 

12  And  the  land  which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 

13  after  thee  will  I  give  tlie  land.     And  God  went  up   from  liim,  in  the  place  where  h« 
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U  talked  with  him.     And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  he  talked  with  him 
(ven  a  pillar  of  stone :  and  he  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  there 
15  on.     And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him..  Bethel. 

[«  Ver.  16.—Shalem  is  not  a  proper  nonn,  but  must  be  rendered  in  peace,  as  in  Jacob's  vow  (xxriiL  21).  to  whick 

[ "  -/(J^il^Qu^ah— weighed  or  measured.    Sept.,  Vul.,  Onk.,  have  lamb,  as  if  stemped  upon  the  coin ;  but  cc^ed 
Boner  was  not  in  use  among  the  patriarchs. — A.  G.] 
•»  Ch.  xxxiT.  3. — Ut.,  spake  to  her  heart.— A.  G.] 


rKELIMTNAEY     REMAEKB. 

The  section  now  before  us,  whose  niiity  consists 
!u  the  remarkable  sojourn  of  Jacob  at  the  different 
stations,  on  his  homeward  journey  to  Hebron,  may 
be  divided  as  follows:  1.  The  settlement  at  Succoth; 
2.  the  settlement  at  Shechera ;  Z.  Dinah :  a.  The 
rape  of  Dinah ;  b.  Shechem's  offer  of  marriage ;  c. 
the  fanatical  revenge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  the 
bloody  wedding ;  the  plot,  the  massacre,  the  sacking 
of  the  city,  the  judgment  of  Jacob  upon  the  crime  ; 
4.  the  departure  tor  Bethel ;  5.  the  se^Ung  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  patriarch  at  Bethel. 
Knobel,  as  usual,  finds  here  a  commingling  of  Jeho- 
vistic  and  Elohistic  elements,  since  the  internal  rela- 
tions are  brought  into  view  as  little  as  possible, 
while  names  and  words  are  emphasized. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAI.. 

1.  Ver.  17. — To  Succoth. — The  name  Succoth, 
hooOix,  tents,  might  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
ronce  in  Palestine,  but  the  locality  here  spoken  of 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  «ith  the  later  well- 
known  city  of  Succoth,  which  lies  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Jos.  xiii.  27  ;  Judg.  viii.  5-14 ;  Ps.  Ix.  6). 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  under  its  Greek  name  'S.Kijvai, 
and  Jerome  says  Succoih  is  to  day  a  city  across  the 
Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ScythopolLs.  Rob- 
inson (later  "  Resear.,"  pp.  310-312)  identities  Suc- 
coth with  Sakut,  Ijnng  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
southerly  from  Beisan.  The  fact  that  the  traditional 
Succoth  hes  too  far  to  the  north,  and  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  Jacob,  alter  crossing  the  Jabbok, 
should  come  hither  again,  is  in  favor  of  this  sug- 
gestion. Xor  is  it  probable  that,  having  so  nearly 
reached  the  Jordan,  he  would  have  settk-d  in  the 
east-Jordan  region  (comp.  ch.  xxxiL  10).  Knobel 
thinks  that  the  writer  wished  to  show  that  the  patri- 
arch had  now  fixed  his  abode  in  the  trans-Jordan  re- 
gion. Thaf,  Succoth  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
does  not  disprove  Robinson's  conjectures,  since  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  Succoth.  Compare, 
further,  as  to  the  traditional  Succoth,  Vox  Racmer 
p.  256 ;  Knobel,  p.  204  [also  Keil,  Murphy,  Words- 
worth, Jacobus,  Smith's  "Bib.  Die,"  all  of  whom 
decide  against  Robinson. — A  G  ] — And  he  built. — 
He  psepares  here  for  a  lonrer  residence,  since  he 
builds  himself  a  house  instead  of  tents,  and  booths 
for  his  flocks,  i.  e.,  inclosures  made  of  shrubs  or 
stakes  wattled  together.  Knobel  thinks  "  that  this 
Js  very  improbable,  since  Jacob  would  naturally  wish 
to  go  to  Canaan  and  Isaac"  (ch.  xxxi.  8).  But  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Jacob,  exhausted  by  a  twenty- 
yeirs'  servitude  and  oppression,  and  a  flight  of  more 
than  seven  days,  shattered  by  his  spiritual  conflicts, 
ind  lame  bodily,  now,  first,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
lorddn,  and  upon  the  spiritual  and  home  land,  came 


to  the  full  sens<;  of  his  need  of  repose  and  qoieli 
we  shall  then  understand  why  he  here  pauses  and 
rests.  As  the  hunted  hart  at  last  sink?  to  the  ground, 
so  he  settles  down  and  rests  here  for  a  time.  He 
seems  to  have  hoped,  too,  that  he  would  be  healed  at 
Succoth,  and  it  is  probably  with  a  special  reference 
to  this  that  it  is  said,  ver.  18,  that  Jacob  came  "  in 
peace  or  in  health  "  to  Shechem.  Jacob,  too,  after 
his  experience  of  his  brother  Esau's  importunity,  had 
good  reason  tor  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  things 
at  Hebron,  before  he  brought  his  family  thither. 
[The  fact  that  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  and 
permanent  booths  for  his  flock,  indicates  liis  contin- 
ued residence  at  Succoth  for  some  years;  and  the 
age  of  Dinah  at  his  flight  from  Laban  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  either  that  he  dwelt  here  or  at 
Shechem  six  or  more  years  before  the  aid  events  nar- 
rated in  the  following  chapter. — A.  G.]  And  it  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that,  either  from  Succoth  or  Shechem, 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  father  Isaac  at  Hebron,  and 
brought  from  thence  his  mother's  nurse,  Deborah, 
since  Rebekah  was  dead,  and  since  she,  as  tlie  confi- 
dential friend  of  his  mother,  could  relate  to  him  the 
history  of  her  life  and  sufferings,  and  since,  more- 
over, she  stood  in  closer  relation  to  him  than  any  one 
else.  Nor  could  Jacob,  as  Keil  justly  remarks,  now 
an  independent  patriarch,  any  longer  subordinate 
his  household  to  that  of  Isaac. 

2.  The  sojmim  at  Shechem  (vers.  18-2^).^ 
And  Jacob  came  (to  Shalem)  in  good  health. — 
The  word  rb":3  is  taken  by  the  Sept.,  Vul.,  and 
Luther  [and  by  the  translators  of  the  En?.  Bib. — 
A.  G.],  as  a  proper  noun,  to  Shalem,  which  some 
have  regarded  as  another  name  for  Shechem,  and 
others  as  designating  an  entirely  different  place,  and 
the  more  so,  since  the  village  of  Salim  is  still  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem  (Robinson:  "Re- 
searches,'' vol.  iii.  p.  114  ff.).  But  it  is  never  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  3^33 
as  an  adjective,  refers  to  the  Cis^'a.  ch.  xxviii.  21. 
Jehovah  has  fulfilled  his  promise.^A  city  of  She- 
chem.— Or,  to  the  city.  Lit.,  of  Shechem.  The 
city  was  not  in  existence  when  Abraham  sojourned 
in  this  region  (ch.  xii.  6).  The  Hivite  prince  Ha- 
mor  had  built  it  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  hia 
son.  For  the  old  name  Mnmo.lhi  of  Pliny,  see 
i  Keil,  p.  224  [who  holds  that  it  may  be  a  corruption 
;  from  Hamor;  but  see  also  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
I  — ^A.  G.]. — In  the  land  of  Canaan. — Keil  iuferi 
I  from  these  words  that  Succoth  could  not  have  been 
:  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  i.  e.,  on  the  west  of  the  Jop. 
dan.  But  the  words  here,  indeed,  refer  to  the  im- 
mediately following  Hebraic  acquisition  of  a  piece 
of  ground,  just  as  in  the  purchase  of  the  cave  at 
Hebron  by  .\braham  it  is  added,  "  in  the  land  of 
Canaan"  (ch.  xxiii.  19). — ^Padan-aram  (sea  cb. 
ixv.  20) — before  the  city. — [S^•e  the  Bible  Diction, 
aries,  especially  upon  the  situation  of  Jacob's  well, 
,  and  Robinson,  vol.  'ii.  pp.  113-136. — A.  G.].     F?ei 
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after  his  return  to  Hebron  Jacob  kept  a  pasture  sta- 
tion at  Shethem  (oh.  xxxvii.  12). — A  parcel  of  a 
field  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). — Abraham  purchased  for 
himself  a  possession  for  a  burial  place  at  Hebron. 
Jacob  goes  further,  and  buys  a  possession  for  him 
self  during  life.  "  This  purchase  shows  that  Jacob, 
in  his  faith  in  the  divine  promise,  viewed  Canaan  as 
his  own  home,  and  the  home  of  his  seed.  Tradition 
fixes  this  parcel  of  land,  which,  at  the  conquest  of 
Canann,  fell  as  an  heritage  to  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
and  in  which  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  (Josh. 
xxiv.  32),  as  the  plain  lying  at  the  southeast  opening 
of  the  valley  of  Shechem,  where,  even  now,  Jacob's 
well  (John  iv.  6)  is  shown,  and  about  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  paces  north  of  it  a,  Mohammedan 
wcly,  as  the  grave  of  Joseph  (Robinson  :  "  Re- 
searches," vol  iii.  pp.  113-136,  and  the  map  of 
Nabloiis,  in  the  "German  Oriental  Journal,"  xvi.  p. 
634)."  Keil.  For  the  relation  of  this  passage  with 
eh.  xlviii.  22,  see  the  notes  upon  that  passage. — An 
hundred  pieces  of  money. — Onk.,  Sept.,Vul.,  and 
the  older  commentators,  regard  the  Quesita  as  a 
piece  of  silver  of  the  value  of  a  lamb,  or  stamped 
with  a  lamb,  and  which  some  have  held  as  a  proph- 
ecy pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Meyer  (Heb. 
Diet.)  estimates  the  Quesita  as  equal  to  a  drachm,  or 
an  Egyptian  double-drachm.  Delirzsch  says  it  was 
a  piece  of  metal  of  an  indeterminable  value,  but  of 
greater  value  than  a  shekel  (see  Job  xlu.  11). — An 
altar,  and  named  it. — That  is,  he  undoubtedly 
named  it  with  this  name,  or  he  dedicated  it  to  El- 
Elohe-Israel.  Dehtzsch  views  th's  title  as  a  kind  of 
superscription.  But  Jacob's  consecration  means 
more  than  that  his  God  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  deity  ; 
it  means,  further,  that  he  has  proved  himself  actually 
to  be  God  (God  is  the  God  of  Israel);  God  in  the 
clear,  definite  form  of  El,  the  Mighti^,  ix  the  God  of 
Ixrael,  the  w,  estler  with  God.  Israel  had  exp  rienced 
both,  in  the  almighty  protection  which  his  God  had 
shown  him  from  Bethel  throughout  his  journeying?!, 
and  in  the  wrestlings  with  him,  and  learned  his 
might.  In  the  Mosaic  period  the  expression,  Jeho- 
vaii,  the  God  of  Israel,  takes  its  place  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
23).  "  The  chosen  name  of  God,  in  the  book  of 
Joshua."  Delitzsch.  [The  name  of  the  altar  em- 
braces, and  stamps  upon  the  memory  of  the  world, 
the  resnlt  of  the  past  of  Jacob's  life,  and  the  expe- 
riences through  which  Jacob  had  become  Israel. — 
A.G.] 

3.  Dinah  (ch.  xxxiv.  1-31). — Dinah  the  daugh. 
ter  of  Leah. — a.  The  rape  of  Dinah  (vers.  1-4). 
Dinah  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Jacob's  residence  in  Haran,  She  was  thus  about 
six  years  old  at  the  settlement  at  Succoth.  The 
sojourn  at  Succoth  appears  to  have  lasted  for  about 
two  years.  Jacob  must  have  spent  already  several 
years  at  Shechem,  since  there  are  prominent  and 
definite  signs  of  a  more  confidential  intercourse  with 
the  Shechemites.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
Dinah  was  now  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  was  sold  by 
bis  brethren  (ch.  xxxvii.  2),  and  at  that  time  Jacob 
bad  returned  to  Hebron.  There  must  have  passed, 
Iterefore,  about  eleven  years  since  the  return  from 
Haran,  at  which  time  Joseph  was  six  years  of  age. 
If  now  we  regard  the  residence  of  Jacob  at  Bethel 
and  the  region  of  Ephrati  as  of  brief  duration,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  residence  at  Shechem  ceased 
with  the  rape  of  Dinah,  it  follows  that  Dinah  must 
have  been  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  she  was  deflowered.     In  tbe  East,  too,  females 


reach  the  age  of  puberty  at  twelve,  and  sometunei 
still  earlier  (Delitz.sch).  From  the  same  circum- 
stances it  is  clear  that  Simeon  and  Levi  must  hav« 
Deen  above  twenty. — Went  out  to  see. — Scarcely 
nowever,  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  native  inhabit" 
ants  for  the  first  time,  nor  to  a  fair  or  popular  festi- 
val (Josephus).  Her  going  indicates  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  daughters  of  the  land,  a  circumstance  which 
made  her  abduction  possible,  for  she  was  taken  bj 
Shechem  to  his  house  (ver.  26). — His  soul  clave 
unto  Dinah. — This  harsh  act  of  princely  insolence 
and  power  is  not  an  act  of  pure,  simple  lust,  whict 
usually  regards  its  subject  with  hatred  (see  the  his- 
tory of  Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiii.  15). — Spake  kindly  to 
her. — Probably  makes  her  the  promise  of  an  honor- 
able   marriage. b.  Shechem's  offer    of   marriagt 

(vers.  5-12). — And  Jacob  heard  it. — In  a  large 
nomadic  fimily  the  several  members  are  doubtless 
often  widely  dispersed.  Besides,  Dinah  did  not  re- 
turn home. — Held  his  peace  imtil  they  were 
come. — The  brothers  of  the  daughter  had  a  voice 
in  all  important  concerns  which  related  to  her  (xxiv. 
50  ff.).  Moreover,  Jacob  had  to  deal  with  tht  proud 
and  insolent  favorite  son  of  the  prince,  i.  e.,  prince 
of  that  region,  and  a  painful  experience  had  made 
him  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  before.-  -And 
Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem. — As  if  he  wished 
to  anticipate  the  indignation  of  Jacob's  youthful 
sons. — Because  he  had  wrought  folly. — Keil 
speaks  of  "  seduction,"  but  this  is  an  inadequate  ex- 
pression. Some  measure  of  consent  on  the  pai  t  of 
Dinah  is  altogether  probable.  In  this  case  the  dis- 
honor (X53I3)  had  a  double  imjnurii_"».  since  an  uncir- 
cumcised  person  had  di.^honored  her. — And  the 
men  were  grieved. — Manly  indigiiation  rises  in 
these  young  men  in  all  its  strength,  but  as  the  wise 
-sons  of  Jacob,  they  know  how  to  control  themselves. 
[It  was  more  than  indignation.  They  were  enraged  ; 
they  burned  with  anger ;  it  was  kiridled  to  them. — 
A.  G.]— He  had  wrought  folly.— nbr3  nirr , 
a  standing  expression  for  crimes  which  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  dignity  and  destination  of  Israel  aa 
the  people  of  God,  but  especially  for  gross  sins  of 
the  fiesh  (Deut.  xxii.  21 ;  Judg.  xx.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL 
12),  but  also  of  other  great  crimes  (Josh.  vii.  15). — 
Which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done. — A  new 
and  stricter  morality  in  this  respect  also,  enters  wiik 
the  name  Israel. — My  son  Shechem. — The  hesi. 
taiing  proposal  of  the  father  gives  the  impression  of 
embaiTassinent.  The  old  man  offers  Jacob  and  his 
sons  the  full  rights  of  citizens  in  his  little  country, 
and  the  son  engages  to  fulfil  any  demand  of  the 
brothers  as  to  the  bi  i<ial  price  and  bridal  gilts.  Keil 
confuses  these  ordinary  determinations.  [He  holds 
only  with  most  that  they  were  strictly  presents  (and 
not  the  price  for  the  bride)  made  to  the  bride  and  to 
her  mother  and  brothers. — A.  G.]— c.  Thefanat  cal 
revenge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (vers.  13-29). — De- 
ceitfully.— Jacob  had  scarcely  become  Israel  when 
the  arts  and  cunning  of  Jacob  appear  in  his  .«ona, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  worse  form,  since  they  glory  in 
being  Israel.— And  8aid(ia7),  we  cannot  do  thii 
thing. — Keil  thinks  the  refusal  of  the  propo.'-itioD 
lies  fundamentally  in  the  proposal  itself,  becajsc  if 
they  had  not  refused  they  would  have  denied  the 
historical  and  saving  vocation  ot  Israel  and  his  seed 
The  father,  Israel,  appears,  however,  to  have  btscD 
of  a  diflerent  opinion.  For  he  doubtlcsi  knew  tii< 
proposal  of  his  sons  in  reply.  He  docs  not  condemn 
their  proposition,  however,  but  the  fanatical  way  is 
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wliich  ihey  a7aile<l  themselves  of  its  consequences. 
Dinah  could  not  come  into  her  proper  relaiiona  ajrain 
but  by  Shechem's  passing  over  to  Judaism.     This 
way  of  passing  over  to  Israel  was  always  allowable, 
ar.d  those  who  took  the  steps  were  welcomed.     We 
must  therefore  reject  only  :  I.  The  extension  of  the 
f -oposal,  according  to  which  the  Israelites  were  to 
Aeud  themselves  with  the  Shechemites ;  2    the  mo- 
tives, which  were  external  advantages.     It  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  harsh  and  unsparing  course  in  refer- 
ence to  Dinah,  when  Leah's  two  sons  wished  her  back 
again ;  or,  indeed,  would  even  gr-.itify  their  revenge 
and  Israelitish  pride.     But  their  resort  to  subtle  and 
fanatical  conduct  merits  only  a  hearty  condemnation. 
-The  young  man  deferred  not. — We  lose  the 
force  of  the  narrative  if  we  say,  with  Keil,  that  this 
is  noticed  here  by  way  of  anticipation  ;  the  thing  is 
as  good  as  done,  since  Shechem  is  not  only  ready  to 
do  it,  but  will  make  his  people  ready  also.     The  pur- 
pose, indeed,  could  only  be   executed    afterwards, 
since  Shechem  could  not  have  gone  to  the  gate  of 
the  citv  after  his  circumcision. — And  communed 
with  the  men  of  the  city. — They  appeal  in  the 
strongest  way  to  tiie  self-interest  of  the  Shechem- 
ites.    Jacob's  house  was  wealthy,  and  the  Shechem- 
it  s,  therefore,  could  only  gain  by  the  connection. — 
ncna  .     Beasts  of  burden,  camels,  and  asses.    "Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  circumcision  was  practised  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  also  among  the  Ca- 
naanites,  who  were  of  the  same  race  and  are  never 
reterred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  uncircumcised, 
as  e.  g.,  it  speaks  of  the  unCanaanitish  Philistines. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  flivites,  Hanior  and  She- 
chem. are  spoken  of  as  not  circumcised.     Perhaps, 
however,  circumcision  was  not  in  general  use  among 
the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  tribes,  as  indeed  it 
was  not  among  the  other  people  who  practised  the 
rite,  e.  g.,  the  Ishmaelites,  EJomites,  and  Eiryptians, 
among  whom  it  was  strictly  observed  only  by  those 
of  certain  conditions  or  rank.     Or  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Hivites  were  origin  illy  a  different  tribe  from 
the  Canaanites,  who  had  partly  conformed  to  the 
customs  of  the  land,  and  partly  not."     Knobel. — On 
the  third   day. — After  the  inflammation    set   in. 
This  was  the  critical  day  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  340). 
[He  says  it  is  well  known  that  the  operation  in  case 
of  adults  was  painful  and  dangerotis.     Its  subjects 
were  confined  to  the  bed  from  two  to  thi-ee  weeks, 
and  the  operation  was  attended  by  a  violent  inflam- 
mation.— A.  G.]     "  Adults  were  to  keep  quiet  for 
three  days,  and  were  often  sufTering  front  thirty-five 
to  forty  days." — Simeon  and  LevL— Reuben  and 
Judah  were  also  brothers  of  Dinah,  but  the  fii-st  was 
probably  of  too  feeble  a  character,  and  Judah  was 
too  frank  and  noble  for  such  a  deed.     "  Simeon  and 
I^evi  come  after  Reuben,  who,  as  the  first-born,  had 
a  special  responsibility  towards  his  father  (ch.  xxxviL 
21  ff. ;  xUL  22),  and    appears,  then-fore,    to    have 
withdrawn  himself,  and  as  the  brothers  of  Dinih 
next  in  order  undertake  to  revenge  the  dishonor  of 
their  sister.     For  the  same  reason  Ammon  was  killed 
by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  28).     Seduction  is  punished 
with  death  among  the  Arabians,  and  the  brothers  of 
the  reduced  are  generally  activ**  in  inflicting  it  (N'ik- 
BrHR:    Arabun,  p.  39';    Bcrkhardt's   'Sy  ia,'    p. 
361,   and  '  Bedouins,' p.   89)."     KnobeL     Keil  says 
that  the  servants  of  Simeon  and  Levi   undoubtedly 
tool   part  in  the  attack,  but  it   may  be  a  question 
whether  each  son  had  servants  belonging  to  himself. 
The  city  lay  in  security,  as  is  evident  from  the  71323. 
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Sona  of  Jacob. — Without  the  l  conjunctiTe.  The 

abrupt  form  of  the  narrative  does  not  merely  indi 
cate  "the  excitement  over  the  shocking  crime."  Foi 
it  is  not  defii:itely  stated  that  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
took  part  in  sacking  the  city  (Keil),  although  the 
slaughter  of  the  men  by  Simeon  and  Levi  may  have 
kindled  fanaticism  in  ^e  others,  and  have  !ed  them 
to  view  the  wealth  of  the  city  as  the  spoils  of  war, 
or  as  property  without  an  owner.     Much  less  can  i1 
be  said  that  Simeon  and  Levi  were  excluded  frtio 
these  sons  (as  Delitzsch  supposes).    On  the  contrary, 
they  are  charged  (xlix.  6)  with    hamstringing    th« 
oxen  [Eng.  ver.,  digged  through  a  wall. — A.  G.], 
L  e.,  with  crippling  the  cattle  they  could  not  take 
with  them.     Nor  are  we  here  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence that  the  Jacob  nature  breaks  out  again  in  thi« 
act,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  deed  of  the  sor.« 
of  Jacob  is  entirely  unworthy.     [Kurtz  urges  as  an 
extenuation  of  their  crime:  1.  Tiie  fact  that  they 
viewed  the  rape  as  pecuharly  worthy  of  punishmait 
because  they  were  Israel,  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
the  bearers  of  the  promise,  etc  ;  2.  their  natural 
character,    and   the  strength  of   their  pass  ons ;  3. 
their  youthful  ardor ;  4.  the  absence  of  counsel  with 
their  depressed  and  suffering  father.     But  with  every 
palliation,  their  treachery  and  bloodthirstiness,  their 
use  of  the  covenant  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  mean* 
to  cloak  their  purpose,  their  extension  of  their  re- 
venge to  the  whole  city,  and  the  pillage  of  the  slain, 
must    shock    every   one's    moral    sense. — A.  G.] — 
d.  The  judfjmffd  of  Jacob  upon  their  crime  (vers. 
30,  31). — Ye  have  troubl«i  me. — If  we  look  at 
the  places  in  which  the  word  '-■17  occurs  (Josh.  vi. 
18;  vii.  15),  we  shall  see  plainly  that  Jacob  is  not 
speaking  here  of  mere  simple  grief.     The  idea  pro- 
ceeds from  the  shaking  of  water,  to  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and   consternation  of  spirit,  or  changes  and 
loss  of  life.     The  expression  made  to  stink,  signi- 
fies not  merely  to  become  odious,  offensive,  but  to 
make  infamous,  literally,  to  make  one  an  abomina- 
tion.    When   Knobel    concludes  from   the    words: 
And  I  being  few^  in  number,  that  Jacob  did  not 
censure  the  act  as  immoral,  but  only  as  inconsiderate, 
and  one  which  might  thus  cause  his  ruin,  the  infer- 
ence is  manifestly  false   and    groundless.     He  ex- 
presses his  censure  of  the  act  as  immoral  in  the 
words   trouble  me,  put  him  to  shame,  made    him 
blameworthy,  while   they   thought  that  they  were 
glorifying    him. — Should    he    deal — Should    one 
then,  not  should  he  then  (Knobel),  for  he  is  dead ; 
nor  even  should  ike;/  i  ^€n,     The  idea  is,  that  if  they 
had  suffered  this  patiently  they  would  thereby  have 
consented   that  their   sister  should   generally  have 
been  treated  in  this  way  with  impunity.     They  thtis 
insist  upon  the  guUt  of  Shechem,  but  pass  over  hia 
offer  of  an  atonement  for  his  crime,  and  their  own 
fearful  guilt     *'  They  have  the  last  word  (Delitzsch), 
but  Jacob  utters  the  very  last  word  upon  his  death- 
bed."    [And  there,  too,  he  makes  clear  and  explicit 
his  abhorrence  of  their  crime,  as  not  merely  dan- 
gerous, but  as  immoral,  and  this  in  the  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  way. —  A.  G.]     Indirectly,  indeed,  he 
even  here  utters  the  last  word,  in  his  warning  call  to 
rise  up  and  purify  themselves  by  repentance.     They 
must  now  flee  from  their  house  and  home,  L  e.,  from 
the  land  which  thev  have  so  lately  purchased. 

4.  The  departure  to  Bethel.  Ch.  xxxv.  l-«. — 
And  God  said  to  Jacob. — The  warning  to  depart 
comes  from  Elohim,  and  hence  Knobel  and  DeUtzsch 
r^^ard  the  section  in  ch.  xxxv.  aa  Elohistic,  thougb 
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Knobel  tliiuka  the  Jehovist  haa  made  additions. 
Without  regard  to  this,  we  can  easily  see,  that  God, 
who  is  to  hold  the  Canaanites  under  his  fear,  so  that 
they  shall  not  take  revenge  on  the  house  of  Jacob, 
must  be  called  Elohim.  Although  Jacob  had  suffer- 
ed nearly  ten  years  to  elapse  since  his  return  from 
Mesopotamiii,  without  fulfilling  the  vow  he  had  made 
(ch.  xxviii.  20)  at  Bethel,  when  he  fled  from  Esau 
(Keii),  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  infer  that  he  had 
been  regardless  of  his  duty  during  these  tea  years. 
F,r  a  perfect  security  against  Esau  was  a  part  of 
that  which  was  to  complete  his  happy  return ;  but 
there  arose  a  necessity  between  Peniel  and  Succoth, 
that  he  must  not  only  have  security  for  himself  and 
his  family,  against  the  persecutions  of  Esau ;  but 
against  his  officious  importunity,  before  he  could  go 
beyond  Bhechem  with  his  whole  train.  Hence  his 
sojourn  at  Succoth  and  Shechem.  But  when  he  is 
now  reminded  of  a  duty,  too  slowly  fulfilled,  the  mo- 
tive is  found  not  merely  in  the  vow  which  he  has  to 
fulfil,  but  in  the  circumstances  occasioned  by  his 
sons,  which  make  his  longer  stay  at  Shechem  unsafe, 
t®  which  we  must,  doubtless,  add,  that  in  the  mean- 
while the  relations  and  distinctions  between  his  house 
and  that  of  Esau,were  more  securely  and  permanent- 
ly established.  Have  not  the  sons,  who  formerly 
were  easily  infatuated  to  render  homage  to  their 
stately  uncle,  now  manifested  in  an  extreme  way  their 
Jsraelifixh  consciousness?  The  recollection  (ch. xxxi. 
SO)  proves  that  Jacob  cherished  the  consciousness  of 
his  duty.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  gone  too  far  in 
his  precautionary  tardiness.  In  seeking  to  entirely 
avoid  Esau,  he  is  entangled  with  the  Shechemites. 
The  call  and  warning  also — ^Make  an  altar  at 
Bethel — informs  him  that  the  time  for  his  complete 
return  home  has  now  come. — Up  to  Bethel. — 
Bethel  lay  in  the  mountain  region. — Put  away  the 
strange  gods. — The  shock  that  Jacob  had  expe- 
rienced by  the  rape  of  Dinah,  the  crime  of  his  sons, 
the  imperilled  existence  of  his  family,  and  the  divine 
warning  immediately  following,  strengthens  his  sense 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  sinfulness  in  him- 
self and  his  household,  and  he  enjoins,  therefore,  an 
act  of  repentance,  before  he  can  enter  upon  the  act 
of  thanksgiving.  He  has,  moreover,  to  confess,  in 
reference  to  his  house,  the  sins  of  a  refined  idolatry, 
the  sins  of  his  sons  at  Shechem,  and  his  own  sins  of 
omission.  His  love  for  Rachel  had,  doubtless,  led 
him  weakly  to  tolerate  her  teraphim  until  now.  B  t 
now  he  has  grown  strong  and  decided  even  in  re- 
spect to  Rachel.  The  fanatical  Israelitish  zeal  of  his 
sons  had  also  a  better  element,  which  may  liave 
quickened  his  monotheistic  feeling.  Since  the  ma- 
jority of  Jacob's  servants  came  from  the  circle  and 
influence  of  the  Nahorites,  whose  image-worship  was 
viewed  by  the  stricter  Israelitish  thought  as  idola- 
try (Ex.  XX. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  there  were  probably 
to  be  found  in  Jacob's  house  other  things,  besides  the 
teraphim  of  R^ichel,  which  were  regarded  as  the  ob- 
jects of  religious  veneration.  But  the  purification 
was  necessary,  not  merely  because  they  were  now  to 
remove  to  Bethel,  the  place  of  the  outward  revela- 
tion of  Jehovah  (Knobel),  but  because  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah  utters  stronger  demands  in  the  conseience 
of  Jacob,  and  because  the  approaching  thanksgiving 
must  be  sanctified  by  a  foregoing  repentance.  [There 
Is  good  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
special  reason  for  the  charge  now,  since  in  the  spoil 
of  the  city  there  would  be  images  of  gold  and  silver. 
— A.G.] — And  be  clean. — The  acts  take  place  in  the 
following  order  :  1.  The  putting  away  of  the  st-^nge 


gods;  2.  A  symbolical  purification,  completed,  with 
out  any  doubt,  through  religious  washings  (Ex.  xxii 
4  ;  and  similar  passages) ;  and  3.  The  change  of  gar 
ments.  In  some  cases  (Ex.  xix.  20)  a  mere  washing 
of  the  garments  was  held  to  be  sufiicient,  here  the 
injunction  is  more  strict,  since  the  pollution  has  been 
of  longer  duration.  In  Knobel's  view  they  were  tc 
put  on  their  best  garments,  but  they  vvoul  J  scarcely  go 
on  their  mountain  journey  in  such  array.  The  chang 
ed  garments  cxpre-^s  the  state  of  complete  purification, 
even  exteinally. — Unto  God  who  answered  mo. 
— He  will  thus  fulfil  his  vow,  and  hold  a  tha.iksgiving 
feast  with  them. — And  all  their  ear-rings. — They 
followed  the  injunction  of  Jacob  so  strictly,  that  they 
not  only  gave  up  the  religious  images,  but  also  their 
amulets  (chains),  for  the  ear-rings  were  especially  so 
used  (see  Winkr:  Heal  Worterbuch^  Amulets). — And 
Jacob  hid  them. — As  stripped  and  dead  human 
images  they  are  buried  as  the  dead  (Isa.  ii.  20). — 
Under  the  oak  (Terebinth). — Knouel  :  "  In  the 
Terebinth  grove  at  Shechem,  i.  e.,  under  one  of  its 
trees  (comp.  ch.  xii.  6  ;  Judg.  vi.  11).  According 
to  ch.  xii.  7,  and  other  passages,  it  was  a  grove.  We 
must,  therefore,  read  here  n^xn,  as  in  Joshua,  xxiv. 
26,  by  the  same  author,  to  whom  belongs  also  Ex. 
xxxii.  2,  or  assume  that  there  were  both  kinds  of 
trees  m  the  grove." — And  the  terror  of  God  was 
upon. — The  genuine  repentance  in  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob was  followed  by  the  bles.sing  of  divine  protec- 
tion against  the  bloody  revenge  with  which  he  was 
threatened  from  those  who  dwelled  near  Shechem. 
God  himself,  as  the  protecting  God  of  Jacob,  had 
this  terror  upon  them,  which  may  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  one  hand,  through  the  outrage  of  She- 
chem (Knobel);  and  on  the  other,  through  the  fear- 
ful power  of  Jacob's  sons,  their  holy  zeal,  and  th:it 
of  their  God. — Luz,  w^hich  is  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.— The  words  appear  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
fix  the  f  ict,  that  Jacob  had  now  accomplished  his  pros- 
perous return.  [The  name  Luz,  almoud  tree,  still  re- 
curs, as  the  almond  tree  is  still  flourishing.  Muuphy. 
— A.  G  ]— And  all  the  people. — The  number 
of  Jacob's  servants,  both  in  women  and  children, 
may  have  been  considerably  increased  through  the 
sudden  overthrow  of  Shechem.  Although  Jacob 
would  have  restored  all,  as  some  have  conjectured, 
the  heads  of  the  families  to  whom  this  restitution 
could  be  made  were  wanting. — That  is  Bethel. — 
There  is  no  contradiction,  as  Knobel  thinks,  between 
this  passage  and  ch.  xxviii.  19,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  assumption  of  an  Elohistic  account, 
but  as  (vera.  1 5)  a  confirmation  of  the  new  name  which 
Jacob  gave  the  city.  Luz  is  so  called  by  the  Canaan- 
ites now,  as  it  was  before,  although  a  solitary  wander- 
er had  named  the  place,  where  he  spent  the  night, 
more  than  twenty  years  before.  Bethel. — El-BetheL 
He  names  the  altar  itself,  as  he  had  ulso  the  altar  at 
Shechem  (ch.  xxxiii.  2o),  and  still  further  the  place 
surrounding  the  altar,  .ind  thus  declared  its  conso 
oration  as  a  sanctuary.  El,  too,  is  here  in  the  geni- 
tive, and  to  be  read  of  God ;  the  place  is  not  called 
God  of  Bethel,  but  of  the  God  of  BetlieU  He  thus 
evidently  connects  this  consecration  with  the  earlier 
revelation  of  God  received  at  Bethel.* — Then  Deb* 
orah  died. — The  nurse  of  Rebekah  had  gone  with 
her  to  Hebron,  but  how  came  she  here  ?  Delitzsch 
conjectures  that  Rebekah  had  sent  her,  according 
to  the  promise  (ch.  xxvii.  45),  or  to  her  daughter- 

•  [The  verb  !|^J5,  appeared,  is  here  plural — one  of  th 
few  cases  ia  which  Elohim  takes  the  plitr»l  <rerb.— A.  O.j 
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iii-Uw  and  grandchildren,  for  their  care ;  but  we 
hare  ventured  the  suggestion  that  Jacob  took  her 
irith  him  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Hebron. 
She  foimd  her  peculiar  home  in  Jacob's  house,  and 
irith  his  children  after  the  death  of  Rebekah.  For 
other  views  see  Knobel,  who  naturally  prefers  to 
find  a  difficulty  even  here.  It  is  a  well-known 
method  of  exaggerating  all  the  blanks  in  the 
Bible  into  diversities  and  contradictions. — Allon- 
bachuth. — Oak  of  weeping.  Deiitzsch  conjectures 
that  perhaps  Judg.  iv.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  3,  refer  to 
the  same  tree  as  a  monument,  a  conjecture  which, 
however,  the  locality  itself  refutes. — ^And  Qod  ap- 
peared unto  Jacob. — The  distinction  between 
God  spake  and  God  appeared  Is  ;inalogou3  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  mode  of  revelation  (ch.  xiL  vers.  1 
and  7).  "  He  now  appears  to  him,"  Keil  says,  ''  by 
day  in  visible  form  :  for  the  darkness  of  that  form- 
er time  of  anguish  has  now  given  way  to  the  clear 
light  of  salvation.  The  representation  is  incorrect, 
and  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  night 
revelations  are  confined  to  times  of  trouble. — Again. 
— Now,  at  his  return  when  the  vow  has  been  paid, 
as  before  in  his  migration,  when  the  vow  was  oc- 
casioned and  made.  But  now  Jehovah  appears  to 
him  as  his  God,  according  to  his  vow,  then  shall 
the  Lord  be  my  God.  [  When  he  came  oviofPadan- 
aram. — This  explains  the  clause  (ver.  6),  which  is 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Bethel  was  the  last  point 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  that  wad  noticed  in  his  flight 
from  Esau.  His  arrival  at  this  point  indicates  that 
be  has  now  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Mcrpht, 
p.  427. — A.  G.] — And  blessed  him. — So  also  Abra- 
ham was  blessed  repeatedly. — Thy  name  is  Jacob  ? 
— We  read  the  phrase  according  to  its  connection 
with  ch.  xxxii.  27,  as  a  question.  Then  Jacob  an- 
swered to  the  question  "  what  is  thy  name  ?  Jacob. 
Here  God  resumes  the  thread  again,  thou  art  Jacob  ? 
But  if  any  one  is  not  willing  to  read  the  words  as  a 
qiiestion,  it  still  marks  a  progress.  The  n:ime  Israel 
was  given  to  him  at  Peniel,  here  it  is  sealed  to  him. 
Hence  it  is  here  connected  with  the  Messianic  prom- 
ise. [Murphy  suggests  also  that  the  repetition  of 
the  name  here  implies  a  decline  in  his  spiritual  life 
between  Peniel  and  Bethel. — A.  G.] — 1.  am  God 
Almighty. — This  self-applied  title  of  God  has  the 
same  significance  here  as  it  had  in  the  revelation  of 
God  for  Abraham  (xvii.  1);  there  he  revealed  him- 
self as  the  miracle-working  God,  because  he  had 
promircd  Abraham  a  son;  here,  however,  bci-ausehe 
promises  to  make  from  Jncob's  family  a  community 
[assembly. — A.  G.]  of  nations.  [The  kahal  is  sig- 
nificant as  it  refers  to  the  ultimate  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  in  the  true  spiritual  IsmeL 
— A.  G.]  *  Knobel  sees  here  only  an  Elohistic 
statement  of  the  fact  which  has  already  appeared 
of  the  new  naming  of  Jacob,  which,  too,  he  re- 
gards as  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  According  to  this 
supposition,  Israel  here  cannot  be  warrior  of  Goi, 
bat,  perhaps,  prince  with  God.  Even  Delitzsch 
wavers  between  the  assxmiption  of  an  Elohistic  redac- 
tion or  revision,  and  the  apprehension  and  recognition 
of  new  elements,  which,  of  course,  favor  the  idea  of  a 


•  (Mxirphy  Bajrs,  from  this  time  the  multiplication  of 
Isiad  is  rapid.  In  twenty-five  years  ailer  this  time  he  goes 
low  .  into  Egj'pt  with  seventy  souls,  and  two  hundred  and  I 
Sen  years  after  that  Israel  goes  out  of  Egypt  numbering  ] 
ibcHt  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand.  A  natitm  and  j 
•  congregation  of  nalinns,  such  as  leere  then  known  in  the  , 
wor'  1,  hid  at  tlie  last  date  come  of  him,  and  "  kings"  were  j 
■0  follow  in  due  time.—  A^  Q.]  I 


new  fact.  To  these  new  elements  belong  the  libation, 
the  drink-ofiFe:  ing  (probably  of  wine),  poured  upon  tha 
stone  anointed  with  oil,  Jacob's  own  reference  to  this 
revelation  of  God  at  Bethel  (ch.  xlviii.  3),  and  tb« 
circimistance  that  Hos,  xiL  5,  can  only  refer  to  thia 
revelation.  Under  a  closer  observation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Jacob's  faith,  there  is  no  room  to  speak 
of  any  confounding  the  theophany  at  Peniel  with  • 
second  theophany  at  BetheL  It  must  be  obseived, 
too,  that  henceforth  the  patriarch  is  sometimes  called 
Jacob,  and  sometimes  IsraeL  [ThL«  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  drink-offering  in  the  Bible. — ^A.  G.] 


DOCTBIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  view  Jacob's  settlement  at  Succoth :  a.  In 
the  light  of  a  building  of  booths  and  hotises  for  re- 
freshment, after  a  twenty  years'  servitude,  and  the 
toils  and  soul-conflicts  connected  with  his  journer- 
ings  (comp.  the  station  Elim,  Ex.  xv.  27,  where  Is- 
rael first  rested);  b.  As  a  station  where  he  might 
regain  his  health,  so  that  he  could  come  to  Shechem 
well  and  in  peace ;  c.  As  a  station  where  he  could 
tarry  for  a  time  on  account  of  Esau's  importunity 
(comp.  Exegetical  notes). 

2.  Jacob's  places  of  abode  in  Canaan,  in  their 
principal  stations,  are  the  same  with  those  of  hia 
grandfather  Abraham.  He  settles  down  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shechem,  as  formerly  Abraham  bad  done  in 
the  oak  groves  of  Moreh  (ch.  lii.  6).  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Bethel,  just  as  Abraham  had  gone  into  the 
same  vicinity  (ch.  xii.  8),  and  after  his  wandering  to 
Egypt  returned  here  again  to  BetheL  At  last  he 
comes  to  Hebron,  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
Abraham,  as  the  seat  of  the  patriachal  residence. 

3.  The  importance  of  Shechem  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (see  Bible  Diet.)  It  Is :  a.  A 
capital  of  the  Hivites,  and  as  such  the  scene  of  the 
brutal  heathenish  iniquity,  in  relation  to  the  rehgioua 
and  moral  dignity  of  Israel ;  b.  The  birth-place  of 
Jewish  fanaticism  in  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  c.  A  chief 
city  of  Ephraim,  anl  an  Israelirish  priestly  city; 

d.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  some  time ; 

e.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Samaritan  nationality 
and  cultus.  The  acquisition  of  a  parcel  of  land  at 
Shechem  by  Jacob,  forms  a  counter|>art  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Abraham  at  Hebron.  But  there  is  an  evi- 
dent progress  here,  since  he  made  the  purchase  for 
his  own  settlement  during  life,  while  Abraham  barely 
gained  a  burial  place.  The  memory  of  Canaan  by 
Israel  and  the  later  conquest  (comp.  xlviii.  22),  is 
closely  connected  with  this  possession.  In  Jacob's 
life,  too,  the  desire  to  exchange  the  wandering  no- 
madic life  for  a  more  fixed  abode,  becomes  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  life  of  Isaac  [  Robinson's  "  History 
of  Shechem  "  is  full  and  accurate.  Wordsworth's  re- 
mark here,  after  enumerating  the  unportant  events 
clustering  around  this  place  from  Abraham  to  Clirist, 
is  suggestive.  Thus  ti<e  history  of  Shechem,  combin- 
ing so  many  associations,  shows  the  uniformity  of 
the  divine  plan,  extending  through  many  centuries, 
for  the  salvatian  of  the  world  by  the  promised  seed 
of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  nations  are  blessed ;  and  fo» 
the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  on  the  Israel  of  God 
who  are  descended  from  the  true  Jacob;  and  frr 
their  union  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Christian  rhurch  • 
and  for  the  union  of  all  n  itions  in  one  hunsehold  ib 
Christ,  Luke,  L  68— A.  G.] 

4.  Dinah's  history,  a  warning  history  for  tin 
daughters  of  Israel,  and  a  foundation  of  the  Old 
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Testameat  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  female 

MX. 

6.  The  collision  between  the  sons  of  Jacob  and 
Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
collisions  between  the  youthful  forms  of  poUtical 
despotism  and  hierarchal  pride.  Shechem  acts  as 
an  insolent  worldly  prince,  Jacob's  sons  as  young 
fanatical  priests,  luring  him  to  destruction. 

6.  After  Jacob  became  Israel,  the  just  conscious- 
ness of  his  theocratic  dignity  appears  manifestly  in 
his  sons,  under  the  deformity  of  fanatical  zeal.  We 
may  view  this  narrative  as  the  history  of  the  origin, 
and  fitsi,  original  form  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
fanaticism.  We  notice  first  that  fanaticism  does  not 
originate  in  and  for  itself,  but  clings  to  religious  and 
moral  ideas  as  a  monstrous  and  misshapen  outgrowth, 
since  it  changes  the  spiritual  into  a  carnal  motive. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  were  right  in  feeling  that  they 
were  deeply  injured  in  the  religious  and  moral  idea 
and  dignity  of  Israel,  by  Sheciiem's  deed.  But  still 
they  are  already  wrong  in  their  judgment  of  She- 
chem's  act ;  since  there  is  surely  a  difference  between 
the  brutal  lust  of  Ammon,  who  after  his  sin  pours 
his  hatred  upon  her  whom  he  had  dishonored,  and 
Shechem,  who  passionately  loves  and  would  marry 
the  dishonored  maiden,  and  is  ready  to  pay  any  sum 
as  an  atonement;  a  distinction  which  the  sons  of 
Jacob  mistook,  just  as  those  of  the  clergy  do  at  this 
day  who  throw  all  breaches  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment into  one  common  category  and  as  of  the  same 
heinous  dye.  Then  we  observe  that  Jacob's  sons 
justly  shun  a  mixture  with  the  Shechemites,  al- 
though in  this  case  they  were  willing  to  be  circum- 
cised for  worldly  and  selfish  ends.  But  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  such  a  wholesale,  mass 
conversion,  from  improper  motives,  which  would 
have  corrupted  and  oppressed  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  the  transition  of  Shechem  to  the  sons  of  Israel, 
or  the  establishment  of  some  neutral  position  for 
Dinah.  But  leaving  this  out  of  view,  if  we  should 
prefer  to  maintain  (what  Jacob  certainly  did  not 
maintain)  that  an  example  of  revenge  must  be  made, 
to  intimidate  the  heathen,  and  to  warn  the  future 
Israel  against  the  Canaanites,  still  the  fanatical  zeal 
in  the  conduct  of  Jacob's  sons  passed  over  into  fa- 
naticism strictly  so  called,  which  developed  itself 
from  the  root  of  spiritual  pride,  according  to  its  three 
world-historical  characteristics.  The  first  was  cun- 
ning, the  lie,  and  enticing  deception.  Thus  the  Hu- 
guenots were  enticed  into  Paris  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  second  was  the  murderous  at- 
tack and  carnage.  How  often  has  this  form  shown 
Itself  in  the  history  of  fanaticism  !  This  pretended 
sacred  murder  and  carnage  draws  the  third  charac- 
teristic sign  in  its  train :  rapine  and  pillage.  The 
possessions  of  the  heretics,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  middle  ages,  fell  to  the  executioner  of  the  pre- 
tended justice ;  and  the  history  of  the  crusades 
against  the  heretics  testifies  to  similar  horrors  and 
devastation.  Jacob,  therefore,  justly  declares  his 
condemnation  of  the  iniquity  of  the  brothers,  Simoon 
and  Levi,  not  only  at  once,  but  upon  his  death-bed 
(ch.  xlix.),  and  it  marks  the  assurance  of  the  apocry- 
phal standpoint,  when  the  book  Judith,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  palliating  the  crime  of  Judith,  glorifies  in 
a  poetical  strain  the  like  fanatical  act  of  Simeon  (ch. 
ix.).  Judith,  indeed,  in  the  trait  of  cunning,  appears 
as  the  daughter  in  spirit  of  her  ancestor  Simeon. 
We  must  iiCt  fail  to  distinguish  here  in  our  history. 
In  tliis  first  vivid  picture  of  fanaticism,  the  nobler 
point  of  departure,  the  theocratic  motive,  from  the 


terrible  counterfeit  and  deformity.  In  this  relatioi 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  between  tht 
brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi.  While  the  former  ap 
peiirs  to  have  played  a  chief  part  in  the  history  ol 
Joseph  also  (ch.  xlii.  24,  and  my  article,  "  Simeon,' 
in  Herzoo's  "  Real  Encyclopedia  "),  and  in  the  divi 
sion  of  Canaan  was  dispersed  among  his  brethren, 
the  purified  Levi  came  afterwards  to  be  the  repr» 
sentative  of  pure  zeal  in  Israel  (Exod.  xxxii.  28; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8)  and  the  administrator  of  the  priest- 
hood, i.  e.,  the  theocratic  priestly  first-bom,  by  the 
side  of  Judah  the  theocratic  political  fii-st-bom.  A 
living  faith  and  a  faithful  zeal  rarely  develop  them- 
selves as  a  matter  of  fact  without  a  mixture  of  fa- 
naticism ;  "  the  flame  gradually  purifies  itself  from 
the  smoke."  In  all  actual  individual  cases,  it  is  a 
question  w  hether  the  flame  overcomes  the  smoke,  or 
the  smoke  the  flame.  In  the  hfe  of  Christ,  the  Old- 
Testament  covenant  faithfulness  and  truth  bums 
pure  and  bright,  entirely  free  from  smoke;  in  the 
history  of  the  old  Judaism,  on  the  contrary,  a  dan- 
gerous mixture  of  fire  and  smoke  steams  over  the 
land.  And  so  in  the  development  of  individual  be- 
lievers we  see  how  some  purify  themselves  to  the 
purest  Christian  humanity,  while  others,  ever  sinking 
more  and  more  into  the  pride,  cunning,  uncharitable- 
ncss  and  injustice  of  fanaticism,  are  completely 
ruined.  Delitzsch:  "The  greatest  aggravation  of 
their  sin  was  that  they  degraded  the  sacred  sign  of 
the  covenant  into  the  common  means  of  their  mal- 
ice. And  yet  it  was  a  noble  germ  which  exploded  so 
wickedly." 

1.  This  Shechemite  carnage  of  blind  and  Jewish 
fanaticism,  is  reflected  in  a  most  remarkable  way,  aa 
to  all  its  several  parts,  in  the  most  infamous  crime 
of  Christian  fanaticism,  the  Parisian  St.  Baitholo- 
mew.  [The  narrative  of  these  events  at  Shechem 
shows  how  impartial  the  sacred  writer  is,  bringing 
out  into  prominence  whatever  traits  of  excellence 
there  were  in  the  characters  of  Shechem  and  Hamor, 
while  he  does  not  conceal  the  cunning,  falsehood, 
and  cruelty  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Nor  should  we 
fail  to  observe  the  connection  of  this  narrative  with 
the  later  exclusion  of  Simeon  and  Levi  from  the 
rights  of  the  first-born,  to  which  they  would  natu- 
rally have  acceded  after  the  exclusion  of  Reuben ; 
and  with  their  future  location  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  history  furnishes  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of 
the  genuineness  and  unity  of  Genesis. — A.  G.] 

8.  Jacob  felt  that,  as  the  Israel  of  God,  he  was 
made  offensive  even  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen,  through  the  pretended  holy  deed 
of  his  sons  ;  so  far  so  that  they  had  endangered  the 
very  found:ition  of  the  theocracy,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  old-covenant  church.  Fan:iticism  always 
produces  the  same  results  ;  eiiher  to  discredit  Chris- 
tianity in  the  moral  estimate  of  the  world,  and  im- 
peril its  very  existence  by  its  unreasonable  zeal,  or 
to  expose  it  to  the  most  severe  persecutions. 

9.  The  direction  of  Jacob  to  Bethel,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  is  a  proof  that  in  divine  providence 
the  true  community  of  believers  mu.«t  separate  itself 
from  the  condition  into  which  fanaticism  has  placed 
it.  By  this  emigration  Israel  haz:irds  the  possession 
at  Shechem  which  he  had  just  acquired. 

10.  Divine  providence  knows  perfectly  how  to 
unite  in  one  very  different  aims,  as  this  narrative 
very  clearly  shows.  They  are  then,  indeed,  subor'li- 
nated  to  the  one  chief  end.  The  chief  end  her« 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  in  view  In  the  jour 
ney  of  Jacob  from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  is  the  dut; 
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jf  Jacob  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  made  at  Bethel. 
But  with  this  the  object  of  his  removing  from  She- 
fhem  and  of  his  concealed  flight  is  cIo9ely  connect- 
ed. So  also  the  purpose  of  purifying  his  house  from 
the  guilt  of  fanaticism,  and  the  idolatrous  image- 
worship.  At  the  same  time  it  Ls  thus  intimated  that 
both  these  objects  would  have  been  secured  already, 
if  Jacob  had  been  more  in  earnest  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  row. 

11.  As  Jacob  intends  holding  a  feast  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  at  Bethel,  he  enjoins  upon  his  house- 
hold first  a  feast  of  purification,  i.  e.,  a  fast-day. 
This  preparation  rests  upon  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
inner  spiritual  life.  We  must  first  humble  ourselves 
for  our  own  deeds,  and  renounce  all  known  evil 
practices,  if  we  would  celebrate  with  joyful  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  with  pure  eyes  and  Ups,  the  gra- 
cious deeds  of  God.  The  approach  of  such  a  feast 
is  a  foretaste  of  blessedness,  and  hence  the  con- 
science of  the  pious,  warned  by  its  approach,  is 
quickeaed  and  made  more  tender,  and  they  feel 
more  deeply  the  necessity  for  a  previous  purification 
by  repentanca  In  the  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  the 
purification  precedes  the  sacrifices ;  the  solemnities 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement  went  before  the  joy- 
ful feast  of  tabernacles.  Hence  the  Christian  pre- 
pares himself  for  the  holy  Supper  through  a  confes- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  of  his  faith,  and  a  vow  of  re- 
formation. The  grandest  form  in  which  this  order 
presents  itself  is  in  the  connection  between  Good- 
Friday  and  Easter,  both  in  reference  to  the  facts 
commemorated  (the  atonement  and  the  new  life  in 
Christ)  and  in  reference  to  the  import  of  the  solemni- 
ties. The  Advent-season  affords  a  similar  time  for 
oreparation  for  the  Christmas  festival  (comp.  Matt. 
r.  23). 

12  Viewed  in  its  outward  aspect,  the  purification 
of  Jacob's  house  was  a  rigid  purification  from  relig- 
ious image-worship,  and  the  means  of  superstition, 
which  the  now  awakened  and  enlightened  conscience 
of  Jacob  saw  to  be  nothing  but  idolatry.  But  these 
Works  of  superstition  and  idolatry  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fanaticism  for  which  Jacob's  house 
must  also  repent.  The  common  band  or  tie  of  idol- 
atry and  finaticism  is  the  mingling  of  the  religious 
state  and  disposition  with  mere  carnal  thoughts  or 
sentiments.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fanaticism  of  icono- 
clasm,  but  then  it  is  the  same  carnal  thought,  which 
r^ards  the  external  aspect  of  religion  as  religion 
itself,  and  through  this  extreme  view  falls  into  an 
idolatrous  fear  of  images,  as  if  they  were  actual  hos- 
tile powers.  The  marks  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
treatment  of  images  idolatrously  venerated,  are  clear- 
ly seen  in  this  history :  1.  A  cheerful  putting  away 
of  the  images  at  the  warning  word  of  God  ;  but  no 
threats  or  violence  against  the  possessors  of  the  im- 
«ges ;  2.  a  seemly  removal,  as  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead  body.  Whatever  has  been  the  object  of  wor- 
ship should  be  buried  tenderly,  unless  it  was  used 
directly  for  evil  and  cruel  purposes.  The  sacred 
washings  follow  the  removal  of  the  images,  the  pre- 
lude to  the  religious  washings  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
first  preliminary  token  of  baptism.  The  washing 
was  a  symbol  of  the  puri^ing  from  sin  and  guilt  by 
repentance ;  and  as  such  was  connected  with  the 
efcange  of  garments,  the  new  garments  symbolizing 
tLe  new  disposition,  as  with  the  baptismal  robes. 

13.  The  religious  earnestness  with  which  Israel 
departed  from  Shechem  set  the  deed  of  the  sons  of 
i*cob  in  a  different  light  before  the  surrounding  Ca- 
naanites.     They  saw  in  the  march  of  Israel  a  host 


with  whom  the  holiness  and  power  of  God  was  ii 
covenant,  and  were  restrained  from  pursuing  then 
by  a  holy  terror  of  God.  The  terror  of  God  her* 
indicates  the  fact,  that  the  small  surrounding  natioiu 
received  an  impression  from  the  religious  and  mora, 
earnestness  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  far  deeper  and 
more  controlling  than  the  thirst  for  revenge.  A  like 
religious  and  moral  working  of  fear  went  afterwurds 
before  the  nation  of  Israel  when  it  entered  Canaan, 
and  we  may  even  view  the  present  march  of  Jacob 
as  foreshadowing  that  later  march  and  conquest. 
But  the  same  terror  of  God  has  at  various  times 
protected  and  saved  the  people  of  God,  both  during 
the  old  and  new  covenants. 

14.  The  fulfilment  of  a  pious  vow  in  the  life  of  th* 
believer,  corresponds,  as  the  human  well-doing,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise.  It  stands  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  human  prayer  and  amen  to 
the  word  of  God.  The  vow  of  baptism  and  con- 
firmation *  is  fulfilled  in  the  pious  Christian  life, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  grace  and  truth  with  which 
God  fulfils  his  promises.  Jacob's  vow  refers  to  a 
speciiil  promise  of  God,  at  his  entrance  upou  a  diflS- 
cult  and  dangerous  journey,  and  hence  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  was  the  glorification  of  the  gracious  lead- 
ing of  God,  and  of  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  word.  It  was  a  high  point  in  the  life  of  Israel, 
from  which,  while  holding  the  fesist,  he  looked  back 
over  his  whole  past  history,  but  more  especially  ovei 
his  long  journey  and  wanderings.  But  for  this  very 
reason  the  feast  was  consecrated  also  to  an  outlook 
into  the  future.  For  the  farther  history  of  Bethel, 
see  Bible  Dictionaries. 

15.  The  solemn,  reverent  burial  of  Deborah,  and 
the  oak  of  weeping  dedicated  to  her  memory,  are  a 
proof  that  old  and  faithful  servants  were  esteemed 
in  the  house  of  Jacob,  as  they  were  in  Abraham's 
household.  As  they  had  taken  a  deep  interest  and 
part  in  the  family  spirit  and  concerns,  so  they  were 
treated  in  life  and  death  as  members  of  the  family. 
The  aged  Deborah  is  the  counterpart  to  the  aged 
Eliezer.  The  fact  that  we  find  her  here  dying  in  the 
family  of  Jacob,  opens  to  us  a  glance  into  the  warm, 
faithful  attachment  of  this  friend  of  Rebekah,  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  conclude  with  the 
highest  certainty  that  Rebekah  was  now  dead.  Dcbo- 
nli  would  not  have  parted  from  Rebekah  while  she 
was  living.  Delitzsch  :  "  We  may  regard  the  hea- 
then traditions,  that  the  nurse  of  Dionysius  (^'=2  , 
BaKxo!)  lies  buried  in  Scythopolis  (Plin.  H.  X.  ch. 
V.  15),  and  that  the  grave  of  Silenos  is  found  in  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  (Pacsas.  Eliaca,  cap.  24), 
with  which  F.  D.  Michaelis  coimects  the  passage,  as 
the  mere  distorted  echoes  of  this  narra'ive." 

16.  We  may  regard  the  new  and  closing  revelation 
and  promise  which  Jacob  received  at  Bethel  after  his 
thanksgiving  feast,  as  the  confirmation  and  sealing 
of  his  faith,  and  thus  it  forms  a  parallel  to  the  con- 
firmation and  sealing  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  upon 
Moriah  (ch.  xxii.  15).  But  it  is  to  be  observed  here 
that  Jacob  is  first  sealed  after  having  purified  hia 
faith  from  any  share  in  the  guilt  of  fanaticism.  And 
the  same  thing  precisely  may  be  said  of  the  sealing 
of  .\braham,  after  he  had  freed  himself  from  the 
fanatical  prejudice  that  Jehovah  could  in  a  religious 


•  [Among  the  oontincmtel  churches  oonfirmatioii  is  re- 
pardai  in  much  the  same  light  as  we  regard  the  open  reoej^ 
tion  of  the  bapt-.ied  members  of  the  diurch,  to  their  fira> 
communion  ;  when  thcjr  are  said  to  assume  for  themse'vei 
the  vowB  which  were  made  for  them  in  their  buftjm. — A.  3. 
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eense  literally  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  life, 
L  e.,  the  literal  killing,  he  became  certain  of  his  life 
of  faith,  of  the  promise  of  God,  and  of  his  future. 
Thus  here  the  flame  of  Israel  is  completely  purified 
from  the  smoke.  But  here,  again,  it  lies  in  the  very 
law  of  the  inward  life,  tliat  God  cannot  seal  the 
faith  from  which  the  impure  elements  have  not  been 
purged.  Otherwise  fanaticism,  too,  would  be  con- 
firmed and  sanctioned.  Hence  the  assurance  of  faith 
will  always  waver  and  fluctuate,  even  to  its  disap- 
pearance in  any  one,  in  the  measure  in  which  he 
combines  impure  and  carnal  elements  with  his  faith, 
and  then  holds  it  more  and  more  as  a  confidence  of 
a  higher  grade.  Enthusiastic  moments,  mighty  hu- 
man acts  of  boldness,  party  earnestness  and  temerity, 
will  not  compensate  for  the  profound,  heavenly  as- 
surance of  faith,  an  established  life  of  faith,  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  True  it  is,  that  the 
precondition  of  sealing  is  justification,  the  heart  ex- 
perience of  the  peace  of  God,  of  reconciliation  by 
faith  ;  but  this  gift  of  God  the  Christian  must  keep 
pure  by  steadfastness  in  the  Lord,  even  in  the  midst 
of  temptation,  which  is  often  a  temptation  to  fanati- 
cism (see  the  Epistle  of  James),  and  then  he  is  con- 
firmed. In  our  estimate  of  the  stages  of  confirma- 
tion, it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  Jacob  should  have 
the  name  of  Israel,  first  given  to  him  at  Peniel,  here 
confirmed  to  him.  Honceforth  he  is  more  frequently 
called  Israel,  for  the  new  life  in  him  has  become  a 
new  nature,  the  prominent  and  ruling  feature  of  his 
being. 

17.  The  renewed  Messianic  promise  assured  to 
Jacob  (ch.  XXXV.  11). 

1 8.  From  the  fact  that  Jacob  erected  a  stone  pil- 
lar at  Berhel,  on  which  he  poured  a  drink-offering, 
and  then  oil,  Knobel  conjectures,  without  the  least 
ground,  that  the  Elohist  here  introduces  the  sacrifice 
in  this  form,  and  knows  nothing  of  an  altar  and  of 
animal  sacrifices  (p.  274).  But  it  is  evident  that 
this  pillar  was  taken  from  the  altar  before  mentioned 
(ver,  7),  and  that  this  drink-ofl'ering  must  therefore 
be  distinguished  from  the  sacrifice  upon  that  altar. 
As  in  the  wrestling  of  Jacob,  the  distinciion  between 
the  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  the  right  of  the 
first-born,  and  thus  also  of  the  priesthood,  first  comes 
into  view,  so  here,  also,  wc  have  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  peculiar  sacrifice  in  the  strict  sense  and 
the  thank-offering.  The  stone  designates  (ch.  xxviii. 
20)  the  ideal  house  of  God,  and  in  this  significance 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  altar.  Through  the 
thank-offering  Jacob  consecrates  the  enjoyment  of 
his  prosperity  to  the  Lord  ;  through  the  oil  he  raises 
the  stone,  as  well  as  his  thanksgiving,  to  a  lasting, 
sacred  remembrance.  [Kurtz  remarks  here:  "  The 
thirty  years'  journey  from  Bethel  to  Bethel  is  now 
completed.  The  former  residence  at  Bethel  stands 
to  the  present  somewhat  as  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
the  prophecy  to  the  fulfilment ;  for,  the  unfolding  of 
the  purpose  of  salvation,  so  far  as  that  could  be 
done  in  the  life  of  Jacob,  has  now  reached  its  acme 
and  relative  completion.  There  tlie  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  here  in  his  waking  state,  and  the 
dream  is  the  prophetic  type  of  the  waking  reality. 
There  God  promised  to  protect  and  bless  him,  and 
bring  him  back  to  this  land — a  promise  now  fulfilled. 
There  Jacob  made  his  vow,  here  he  pays  it.  There 
God  consecrates  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  salvation, 
and  makes  the  threefold  promise  of  the  blessing  of 
Balvation.  So  far  as  the  promise  could  be  fulfilled 
In  Jacob,  it  is  now  fulfilled;  the  land  of  promise  is 
open  before  him,  he  has  already  obtained  possession 


in  part,  and  the  promised  seed  reaches  its  first  sta^ 
of  completeness  in  the  last  son  of  Rachel,  giving  th« 
significant  number  twelve,  and  the  idea  of  salvat-oc 
attains  its  development,  since  Jacob  has  become  Is 
rael.  But  this  fulfilment  is  only  preliminary  and 
relative,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a  prophecy  of  the 
stiU  future  fulfilment.  Hence  God  renews  the  blesa 
ing,  showing  that  the  fulfilment  lies  in  the  futur* 
still ;  hence  God  renews  his  new  name  Israel,  which 
defines  his  pecu!i<ir  position  to  salvation  and  his  re- 
lation to  God,  showing  that  Jacob  has  not  yet  fully 
become  Israel ;  the  promise  and  the  name  are  cor- 
relates— the  one  will  be  reahzed  when  the  other  is 
fulfilled.  Hence,  too,  Jacob  renews  the  name  Beth- 
el, in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  Jacob  is  indicated,  his  dwelling  in  and  among  tht 
seed  of  Jacob,  and  the  renewing  of  this  name  pro- 
claims his  consciousness  tliat  God  would  still  become 
in  a  far  higher  measure,  El-beth-el." — A.  G.] 


HOMELETICAI/  AND  PRACTICAIj. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  remarks.  Jacob'* 
settlement  at  Shechem:  1.  The  departure  thithei 
from  Succoth ;  2.  the  settlement  itself:  3.  the  new 
departure  to  Bethel. — The  settlement  itself:  1.  How 
promising !  happy  return.  Prosperous  acquisition 
of  the  parcel  of  land.  Peaceful  relations  with  the 
Shechemitcs.  Religious  toleration.  2.  How  seri- 
ously endangered  (through  Jacob's  carelessness.  He 
does  not  return  early  enough  to  Bethel  to  fulfil  his 
vow.  Probably  he  even  considers  the  altar  at  She- 
chem a  substitute.  His  love  for  Rachel  makes  him 
tolerant  to  her  teraphim,  and  consequently  to  the 
teraphira  of  his  house  generally.  His  polygamy  ia 
perhaps  the  occasion  of  his  treating  the  children  with 
special  indulgence).  3.  How  fearfully  disturbed ! 
Dinah's  levity  and  dishonor.  Importunity  of  the 
Shechemites;  the  carnage  of  his  sons.  The  exist- 
ence of  his  house  endangered.  4.  The  happy  con- 
clusion caused  by  Jacob's  repentance  and  God's  pro- 
tection.— The  first  great  sorrow  prepared  for  the 
patriarch  by  his  children. — Dinah's  conduct. — The 
dangerous  proposals  of  friendship  by  the  Shechem- 
ites.— The  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi.  Their  right 
Their  wrong. — Fanaticism  in  its  first  biblical  form, 
and  its  historic  manifestations. — Its  -jontagious  pow- 
er. All,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  Jacob's  sons, 
are  swept  along  by  its  influence. — Jacob's  repentance, 
or  the  feast  of  purification  of  his  house. — How  the 
union  of  repentance  and  faith  is  reflected  in  the 
sacred  institutions.  In  both  sacraments,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  connection  of 
sacred  festivals,  especially  in  the  connection  between 
Good-Friday  and  Easter. — The  thanksgiving  at  Beth 
el. — Here,  too,  the  feast  of  joy  is  followed  by  deep 
mournitig  and  funeral  obsequies. — Deborah  :  1.  Wc 
know  very  little  of  her ;  and  yet,  2.  we  know  very 
much  of  her. — The  greatness  of  true  and  unselfish 
love  iu  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  nobihty  of  {tg^ 
service. — Jacob's  confirmation — confirmed  as  Israel. 
— The  renewed  promise. 

First  Section.  The  settlement  at  Succoth.  Ch. 
xxxiii.  17.  ST.iRKE:  He,  no  doubt,  visited  his  father 
during  this  interval. — Gkrlach:  (On  some  accounu 
we  believe  that  Succoth  was  situated  or  the  right 
side  of  Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  Succoth,  in  which  lay 
the  city  of  Beth-Shean.  Succoth  are  literf.lly  liuw 
made  of  boughs,  here  folds  made  of  boughs  of  tree* 
and  bushes.) 
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Seeoni  Section.  The  tettlement  at  Shechern.  Ch. 
xxxiiL  18-20.  Starkk:  (Shechern,  Quesita.  The 
SeptaagiDt  transL,  Iambs ;  ChalcL,  pearls.  Others  un- 
derstand money.  Bpiph.,  de  pond,  et  mons.,  asserts 
that  Abraham  inti-oduce<i  the  art  of  coining  money 
ta  Canaan).  Schroker:  Von  Raumer  considers 
fihalem  as  the  more  ancient  name  of'Shochem.  Robin- 
ton  regards  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  finds  it  now  in  the 
Tillacc  of  Shalem,  some  di.^tance  east  from  Shechem. 

third  Section.  Dinah.  Ch.  xxxiv.  1-31. 
Btabke  :  Dinah's  walk :  without  doubt,  taken  from 
motives  of  curiosity. — Contrary  to  all  his  expecta- 
tiwis  (for  a  peaceful,  quiet  time  of  worship,  etc.), 
Jacob's  heart  is  most  keenly  mortified  by  Dinah's 
disgrace,  and  the  carnage  committed  by  Simeon  and 
Levi. — He  who  wishes  to  simn  sin,  must  avoid  al-^o 
occasions  of  sin. — Curiosity  b  a  great  fault  in  the 
female  sex,  and  has  caused  many  a  one  to  fall. 

SeiiRODFR :  (Val.  Herb.)  A  gadding  girl,  and  a 
lad  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  precincts  of  home, 
are  both  good  for  nothing  (Tit.  ii.  51  a.  The  rape. 
Starke  :  (2  Sam.  xiii.  12)  By  force  (2  Sam.  xiiL  12- 
14).  (Judging  from  Dinah's  levity,  it  was  not  with- 
out hei  consent.) — Ckamkr  :  Ripe  a  sin  against  the 
sixth  and  seventh  commandments. — What  a  disgrace, 
that  great  and  mighty  lords,  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
ample to  their  subjects  in  chastity  and  honor,  should 
surpass  t'.iem  in  a  dissolute  and  godle-=s  deportment. 
— Gkelach  :  Ver.  7.  Fool  and  folly  are  terms  used 
frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  greatest  crimes.  The  connection  of 
the  thought  is  this,  that  godlessness  and  vice  are 
the  greatest  foUy.  etc — Schroder  :  Josephus  says, 
Dinah  went  to  a  fair  or  festival  at  Shechem.  The 
person  that  committed  the  rape  was  the  most  distin- 
guished (ver.  19)  son  (the  crown-prince,  so  to  speak) 
of  the  ruling  sovereign. — The  sons  of  Jacob,  for  the 
first  time,  transfer  the  spiritual  name  of  their  father 
to  the  hoa«€  of  Jncob,  etc  They  are  conscious, 
therefore,  of  the  sacredness  of  their  families.  The 
•harp  antithesis  between  Israel  and  Canaan  enters  in- 
to their  consciousness  (Baumgarten).  b.  Thepropo- 
sal  of  marrofle.  Stakke  :  Although  it  is  just  and 
proper  to  strive  to  restore  fallen  virgins  to  honor  by 
asking  their  parents  or  friends  to  give  tliem  in  mar- 
riage, and  thus  secure  their  legal  position  and  rights, 
yet  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. — Little 
children  bring  light  cares,  grown  children  heavy 
cares.  (God  afterwards  prohibited  (Deut  viL  3)  them 
to  entei  into  any  friendly  relations  with  the  heathen 
nations.)  c  7^  fanatical  revenge  of  Jacob'' i  torn. 
Ftarkk:  Take  care  that  you  do  not  indulge  in  wrath 
and  feelings  of  revenge. — Hall  :  Smiling  malace  is 
generally  fatal — Even  the  most  bloody  machin.itions 
are  frequently  gilded  with  religion. — FreibergerBibd : 
Hamor.  the  ruling  prince,  is  a  sad  example  of  an 
anfaithful  and  interested  magistracy,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  the  common  welfare,  pursues  hL<  own  ad- 
vantage and  interests,  while  he  tries  to  deceive  his 
Babjects.  —The  Shechemites,  therefore,  did  not  adopt 
the  Jewish  religion  from  motives  of  pure  love  or  a 
proper  regard  for  it,  bat  from  self-interest  and  love 
of  gain.— -Cramer  :  It  is  no  child's  play,  to  treat  re- 
Egion  in  a  thoughtless  and  careless  way,  and  to 
e^  <toge  from  one  form  to  another. — One  violent  son 
may  bring  destruction  upon  a  whole  city  and  country. 
—Hall  :  The  aspect  of  external  things  constrains 
many  more  to  a  profession  of  religion,  than  con- 
icience  (John  vi.  26).  But  how  will  it  be  with  those 
who  do  not  use  the  sacraments  from  proper  motives  ? 
—Strictures  upon  the  apology  for  this  deed  in  the 


book  of  Judith,  and  by  others. — Craver  :  God  3om» 
times  pimishes  one  folly  by  another. — Hall  :  H 
make  the  punishment  more  severe  than  the  sin,  is  n« 
less  unjust  than  to  injure.— What  Shechem  perpe 
trated  alone,  is  charged  upon  all  the  citizens  in  com 
mon,  because  it  seems  that  they  were  pleased  with  it, 
— Lasge  :  This  was  a  preliminary  judgment  of  Gotf 
upon  the  Shechemites,  thus  to  testify  what  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  future  had  to  expect  from  Jacob's  de- 
scendants.— OsiASDER :  When  magistrates  sin,  their 
subjects  are  generally  punished  with  thenL  Thej 
evidently  do  not  present  circumcision  as  an  entire- 
ly new  divine  service,  as  an  initiation  into  the  cov^ 
nant  with  the  God  of  Israel,  but  only  as  an  external 
custom. — It  is  remarkable  here,  how  adroitly  Hamor 
and  Shechem  represent  to  the  people  as  pertaining 
to  the  common  adv:intage,  what  was  only  for  their 
personal  interest. — We  here  meet  the  wild  Eastern 
vindictiveness  in  all  its  force.  Moreover,  the  carnal 
heathen  view,  that  all  the  people  share  in  the  act  of 
the  prince. — Schroder  :  We  have  here  the  same  sad 
mixture  of  flesh  and  spirit  which  we  have  seen  at 
the  beginning,  in  Jacob. — Tacbk  :  Sins  of  the  world 
and  sins  of  the  saints  in  their  connection,  d.  Jacob't 
jud^pnent  upon  this  crime.  Starke  :  (Jacob,  no 
doubt,  sent  back  all  the  captives  with  their  cattle.) — 
(It  seems  that,  while  not  altogether  like  Eli,  he  did 
not  have  his  sous  under  a  strict  discipline,  since  hia 
family  was  so  large.) — For  the  wrath  of  man  work 
eth  not  the  righteousness  of  God  (James  L  20). — 
Gerlach  :  How  miraculously  God  protected  this 
poor,  despised  (?)  company  from  mingling  with  the 
heathen  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  persecution  oa 
the  other. — Schroder  :  Judging  from  this  te^Jt, 
what  would  have  become  of  Jacob's  descendants,  if 
divine  grace  had  left  them  to  themselves  in  such  a  way 
(Calvin)  ?  It  was  not  due  to  themselves,  certainly,  that 
they  were  not  entirely  estranged  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  etc. 

Fourth  Seet'on.  The  departure  to  Bethd.  Cb. 
xxrv.  1-8.  Starke:  Because  the  true  church  was 
in  Jacob's  house,  God  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
wholly  destroyed,  as  Jacob,  perhaps,  conjectured  — 
Chan  e  your  garments. — Which  are  yet  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  Shechemites. — Osiasder  :  Le- 
gitimate vow?,  when  it  is  in  onr  power  to  keep  them, 
must  be  fulfilled  (Deut.  xxiiL  21). — Cramer:  The 
ChiTStian  Church  may  err,  and  easily  be  led  to  super- 
stition ;  pious  bishops,  however,  are  to  recogni»e 
these  errors,  and  to  do  away  w.th  them.  They  are 
to  purify  churches,  house*,  and  servants,  and  point 
them  to  the  word  of  God.  Repentance  and  conver- 
sion of  the  soul  is  the  proper  purification  of  sins. — 
Bibl.  Tub.  :  Is  our  worship  to  plcitse  (lod,  then  our 
hearts  must  be  cleansed,  and  the  strange  gods,  our 
wicked  lusts,  must  be  eradicated. — The  proper  refor- 
mation of  a  church  consists,  not  only  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  idolatry  and  false  doctrines,  but  also  in  th« 
reformation  of  the  wrong  courses  of  life(N'eh.  i.  29). 
— Ver.  8.  All  faithful  servants,  both  males  and  fo- 
males,  are  to  be  well  cared  for  when  they  become 
sick  or  feeble,  and  to  be  decently  buried  after  tb«T 
death. — Cr.vmee  :  Christ  is  tho  pillar  set  up,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  he  is  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,  and  with  him  only  we  find  the 
true  Bethel,  where  God  speaks  with  us. — Gerlach: 
Ver.  1.  His  worship  of  God  coimects  itself  with  this 
critical  point  in  his  history.  As  in  the  New  Test., 
"  The  God  of  peace  and  of  comfort,"  etc.,  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned,  so  also  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  clinga 
to  God  in  his  pectiliar  personal  revelations.     It  ii 
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the  God  who  revealed  himself  at  Bethel.  (Still  the 
name,  El-Bethel,  given  with  the  first  revelation  at 
Bethel,  includes  the  whole  journey  of  Jacob  until  his 
return  to  Bethel.) — Schropkr  :  Jehovah  has  accom- 
plished what  he  has  said. — We  can  only  approach  the 
houfce  of  God  in  faith,  when  we  have  first  penitential- 
ly  put  away  from  our  houses  all  strange  gods.  (Mi- 
CHAELis  finds  here  the  first  and  oldest  trace  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes.)  I  consider  that  Deborah,  a 
▼ise  and  pious  matron,  was  esteemed,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  servants  as  a  grandmother,  who  served  and  con- 
Boled  Jacob  (Luther). — Taubk  :  The  house  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  as  a  mirror  of  Christian  family  Ufe. 

Fifth  Section.  The  sealing  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  the  patriarch  at  Bethel.  Ch.  xxxv.  9-15. 
Btarke  :  As  God  appears  to  Abraham  ten  times,  so 


he  appears  to  Jacob  six  time?  (ch.  xxviiL  15J ;  xxxl 
11,  13  ;  xxxii.  1-2 ;  xxxii.  24;  xxxv.  1 ;  the  present 
passage;  and  ch.  xlvi.  2). — Schroder:  Now  thai 
Jacob  has  become  Israel  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  rei 
newal  of  the  promise  connected  with  the  conferring 
of  the  name  has  a  fir  greater  signification  than  be- 
fore (Hengstenberg). — Ver,  IS.  God  comes  down  to 
us,  whenever  he  gives  us  a  token  of  his  presence. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  designation  of  the  end  of 
the  vision  (Calvin). — For  the  symbolical  significatioa 
of  oil,  see  B  .hr. — As  Israel,  as  patriarchal  ances- 
tor, the  foundation-stone  of  the  spiritual  temple,  he 
lays  the  first  (?)  stone  to  the  building  which  his  de- 
scendants are  to  complete.  (Drechsler  :  So  much 
is  certain,  that  the  first  idea  of  a  definite  house  of 
God  is  connected  with  the  Bethel  of  Jacob.) 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

Departure  from  Bethel.     Benjamin^B  birth.    BacheVa  death. 


Chapter  XXXV.    16-20. 

16  And  they  journeyed  from  Bethel;    and  there  was  but  a  little'  way  to  come  tc 

17  Ephrath  [fruit,  the  fruitful]  :  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labor.     And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labor,  that  the  midwife  said  unto  her,  Fear  not ;  thou 

18  shalt  have  this  son  also,'     And  it  came  to  pass  as  her  soul  was  in  departing,  (for  she 
died,)  that  she  called  his  name  Ben-oni  [my  son  of  pain  or  sorrow]  :  but  his  father  called  him 

19  Benjamin  [son  ofthe  right  hand].     And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 

20  which  is  Beth-lehem  [house  of  bread].     And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  [monument]  upon  her  grave: 
that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day. 

[>  y"IS<h"n"ia3 ,  a  space  or  stretch  of  ground.    How  long  is  unknown ;  see  ch,  xlviil.  7  ;  2  Kings  v.  19.    Josephn* 
tenders  a  ftirlong ;  the  Sept, «'  somewhat  longer  distance." — ^A.  G.] 
[*  lit.,  for  this  is  also  to  thee  a  son.— A.  G.] 


EXEGETIOAI.  AND   CRITICAL. 

And  they  joomeyed. — The  residence  at  Beth- 
el, enjoined  upon  him,  had  reached  its  end  with  the 
founding  of  the  altar,  and  the  completed  thanksgiv- 
ing.— And  there  was  but  a  little  w^ay. — An  un- 
known distance.  The  Rabbinical  explanation,  "  as 
far  as  one  could  plough  in  a  day,"  is  senseles.<t,  for  in 
one  diref;tion  they  could  plough  miles,  but  in  plough- 
ing a  field,  the  breadth  ploughed  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  field,  but  in  any  case  is  too  small  to 
be  the  measure  of  distances.  The  Sept.,  misunder- 
standing the  passage,  makes  it  the  name  of  a  place. 
[In  the  19th  verse,  however,  the  Sept.  has  hippo- 
drome.— A.  G.]  Delitzsch  conjectures  a  distance 
equal  to  a  Persian  parasang. — And  Rachel  travail- 
ed.— The  wish  she  had  uttered  at  Joseph's  birth,  that 
God  would  give  her  another  son,  now,  alter  a  long 
period,  perhaps  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  is  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  but  it  caused  her  death.  Jacob  was 
now  old,  and  Rachel  certainly  was  no  longer  yoimg ; 
moreover,  she  had  not  borne  children  for  many 
years.  Delitzsch  reckons  Jacob's  age  at  one  hun- 
ired  and  six,  and  Rachel's  at  about  fifty  years. — 


When  she  was  in  hard  labor.— The  Fiel  and  Hi- 
phil  forms  of  niTJ?  denote  not  merely  heavy  birth- 
pains,  but  the  very  birth-throes  and  anguish. — The 
midwife,  i.  e.,  a  maid-servant  skilful  and  tru.sted  in 
this  matter. — Thou  shalt  have  a  son, — The  last 
consolation  for  Rachel.  She  dies  during  the  final 
fulfilment  of  the  strongest  wish  of  her  life.  [Ai  her 
tout  was  departing,  denotes  not  the  annihilation  of 
the  soul,  but  the  change  of  state  and  place.  It  pre- 
supposes, of  course,  its  perpetual  existence;  at  least, 
its  existence  after  death. — A.G.]  In  this  sense  we 
must  explain  the  giving  of  the  name.  The  eniphai» 
sis  in  the  son  of  my  pain,  must  be  laid  upon  xon. 
From  her  very  death-anguish,  a  son  is  bom  to  her 
Knobel  explains  the  name  to  mean  son  of  my  vanity 
"IX ,  because  his  birth  caused  her  "  annihilation," 
i.  e.,  death.  In  this  explanation,  the  cliild  becomei 
the  father,  i.  e.,  originator  of  her  "  anniiiiiation,"  but 
is  not  the  xon.  The  son  of  her  pain,  on  the  con- 
trary, denotes  the  gre;it  gain  of  her  sorrow;  she 
die.«,  as  it  were,  sacrificing  herself;  .and,  indeeil,  th« 
once  childles.s,  now  in  childbed. — But  his  fathei 
called  him. — Against  the  inter;  retation  of  Benja 
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aJB,  M  the  pon  of  pr^speritj,  may  be  urged  the 
f  e^  in  the  Hebrew,  which  cannot  with  any  certainty 
be  said  to  mean  prosperity ;  and  further,  that  this 
would  have  been  in  harsh  contrast  with  the  dying 
word  of  the  mother.  Delitzsch,  therefore,  holds  that 
Uu  son  of  the  right  hand,  may  mean  the  son  of  the 
Bonth,  since  the  o'her  sons  were  bom  in  the  north. 
Some  derive  the  name  son  of  prosperity  from  the  fact 
that  Jacob  had  now  reached  a  happy  indep>endence,  or 
from  the  fact  that  Benjamin  filled  up  the  prosperous 
nmber  twelve  (see  Delitzsch).  B<it  Benjamin  might 
be  reg-irded  as  the  son  of  the  strong  right  hand,  since 
he  fills  up  the  quiver  of  the  twelve  mighty  sons  (Ps. 
cxxvii.  5).  We  may  bring  into  view,  further,  the  re- 
lation of  the  name  to  the  state  of  rest  which  Jacob 
now  believed  that  he  had  attained.  The  lired  wan- 
derer now  prepares  himself  as  a  patriarch  to  rest,  and 
his  youngest  favorite  must  take  the  place  at  his  right 
hand.  But  he  is  not  thereby  designated  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Jacob  seems,  in  some  erroneous  way,  for  a 
long  lime  to  have  had  Joseph  in  his  eye  for  this 
position  ;  still,  not  with  the  same  self-will  with  which 
Isaac  had  chosen  Esau.  The  Samaritan  explanation, 
Bon  of  days,  C'"~"'.  i.  e.,  of  his  old  days  or  age,  we 
pass  with  a  mere  allusion.  Some  suggest,  also,  that 
J;icob  called  him  Benjamin,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
constantly  reminded  of  his  loss  by  the  name  Ben-onL 
This  lays  the  grotmd  for  the  change  of  the  name,  but 
not  for  the  choice  of  Benjamin. — In  the  vray  to 
Ephrath. — Ephrath  (from  r:~E  )  is  the  fruitful,  a 
name  which  corresponds  with  the  added  name  Beth- 
lehem (house  of  bread).  The  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Bethlehem  is  about  two  hours,  in  a  southeriy 
direction,  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  About  a  half-hour 
on  this  side  of  Bethlehem,  some  three  hundred  steps 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  there  lies,  in  a  small  recess, 
the  traditional  grave  of  Rachel.  This  "  Kubbet-Ra- 
hil  (Rachel's  grave),  is  merely  a  Moslem  wely,  or 
the  grave  of  some  saint,  a  small,  square  stone  struc- 
ture, w  ith  a  dome,  and  within  a  grave  of  the  ordinary 
Mohammedan  form  (Robixsos  :  "  Res."  voL  i.  p.  322), 
which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
a  square  court  on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and 
arches  (later  "  Res."  p.  373)."  Keil.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  old  tradition  as  to  the  locality, 
and  the  present  stmcttire.  Knobel  infers,  from  Micah 
iv.  8,  that  Jaco!)'s  next  station,  the  tower  of  the  flock, 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  In  that  case  Ra- 
chel's grave,  and  even  Ephrath,  must  be  sought  north 
of  Jerusalem,  according  to  1  Sam.  x.  2,  and  the  ad- 
dition— which  is  Bethlehem — must  be  viewed  as 
a  later  interpolation.  In  Micah,  however,  in  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  tower  of  the  flock,  or 
the  stronghold  of  the  congregation,  the  words  seem 
to  be  used  in  a  symbolical  sense.  But  the  passage, 
1  Sam.  I.  2,  is  of  greater  importance.  If  Rama,  the 
oome  of  Samuel,  lay  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  then 
Rachel's  grave  mtist  have  been  in  that  r^on,  and 
the  more  so,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  Benjamin,  whose  boundaries  did  not  run 
below  Jerusalem.  We  refer  for  further  discussions 
to  Knobel,  p.  275,  and  Delitzsch  [and  Mr.  Grove, 
in  Smith's  Bible  Diet. — A.  G.]  We  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  probable  that  the  Benjamites,  at  the 
lime  of  the  conquest  of  the  country,  brought  the 
oones  of  Rachel  from  Ephrath,  into  their  own  re- 
gion, and  that  since  then,  there  have  been  two 
monu  nents  of  Rachel,  one  marking  the  place  of  her 
deatn,  and  her  first  burial ;  the  other,  the  place  where 
they  laid  her  bones    in  the  homi  of  her  Ben-oni. 


Similar  transportations  of  the  remains  of  the  blessed 
occur  in  the  history  of  Israel.  In  this  view  wi 
may  explain  more  clearly  how  Rachel  (Jer.  xL  1^ 
bewailed  her  children  at  Rama,  than  it  is  by  th« 
tisual  remark,  that  the  exiled  were  gathered  at  Rama, 
— Unto  this  day. — From  this  notice  Delitzsch  in 
fers  that  GenesLs  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  Keil  says  thla 
remark  would  have  been  in  place  within  ten  or 
twenty  years  after  the  erection  of  the  pillar.  Still, 
he  appears  to  have  felt  that  a  term  of  from  ten  tc 
twenty  years  could  make  no  distinction  between  old 
er  and  more  recent  times,  and  hence  adds  in  a  note, 
if  this  pillar  was  actually  preserved  until  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  i.  e.,  over  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  this  remark  may  be  viewed  as  an  interpo- 
lation of  a  later  writer.  It  belongs,  doubtless,  to 
the  last  redaction  or  reviaon  of  Genesis.  Still 
there  are  possible  ways  in  which  the  Israelites  even 
in  the  desert  could  have  received  infonnation  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  monument,  although  this  is  less 
probable.  [Kurtz  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage,  but  locates  the  grave  of  Rachel  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rama,  on  the  groimds  that  the  announce- 
ment here  of  a  stretch  of  land  is  indefinite,  and  fur 
ther,  that  the  designation  of  the  place  by  the  distant 
Bethlehem,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  tower  of  the 
flock  in  Bethlehem  was  the  next  station  of  Jacob, 
and  his  residence  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  lastly, 
that  Jer.  xxxL  15  clearly  points  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rama.  KeU  urges  in  favor  of  his  own  view,  that 
the  existence  of  a  montmient  of  this  kind,  \n  a 
strange  land,  whose  inhabitants  could  have  had  no 
interest  in  preserving  it,  even  for  the  space  of  ten  or 
twenty  years,  might  well  have  appeared  worthy  of 
notice. — A.  G.] 


lX)CTRn?AL  AJTD  ETHICAIfc 

1.  Rachel's  wish  ;  Rachel's  death  ;  but  her  death 
at  the  same  time  her  last  gain  in  this  life. 

2.  Rachel's  confinement  at  Bethlehem,  viewed  in 
its  sad  and  bright  aspects  :  1.  The  sad  aspect :  A 
confinement  upon  a  journey;  a  death  in  the  presence 
of  the  goal  of  the  journey  so  long  desired  ;  a  part- 
ing by  death  from  the  desired  child.  2.  The  joyful 
aspect :  A  son  in  whom  her  old  wish  is  now  ftdfilled 
(see  ch.  xxx.  24  ;  also  the  passionate  word,  "  Give 
me  children,  or  else  I  die,"  xxx.  1 ) ;  a  new  enrich- 
ing of  Jacob,  and  indeed,  to  the  completion  of  the 
number  twelve ;  the  triuiQph  that  she  dies  as  the 
mother  of  a  child. 

3.  Rachel's  death  and  grave  A  preliminary  con- 
secration of  the  region  of  Bethlehem.  Through  her 
tragic  end  she  becomes  the  ancestress  of  the  suflFer- 
ing  children  of  Israel  generally,  even  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Leah  (Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Matt,  iL  17).  Her 
giave  probably  at  Ephrath  and  Rama  at  the  same 
time.  Rachel  as  the  first  example  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  of  a  mother  dying  in  travail,  and  a  com 
forter  to  mothers  dying  in  similar  circum.-tances 
The  solenm  aspect  of  such  a  death  (Gen.  iiL  16) 
Its  beauty  and  transfiguration  (1  Tim,  ii.  15). 

4.  The  heroic  struggles,  and  struggling  placei 
of  travailing  women.  Through  these  painful  strug- 
glea  they  form  the  beautiful  complement  to  th 
manly  struggles  in  sacred  wars.  While  the  latte. 
are  the  causes  of  death,  the  former  are  the  sour  ;ei 
of  life. 

5.  The  first  midwife  who  appears  In  the  re^ra  of 
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•acred  history,  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  first 
nurse,  Deboiah,  She  shows  the  vocation  of  a  mid- 
wife, to  support  the  laboiing  with  sympathy,  to  en- 
courage her,  and  to  strengthen  her  by  announcing 
the  birth  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  son,  or  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  beginning  of  the  new  life. 

6.  The  name  Benoni,  on  Rachel's  lips,  was  not  an 
utterance  of  despnir,  but  of  a  deeply  painful  feeling  of 
victory.  The  desired  fruit  of  her  womb  came  out 
of  these  death-struggles.  Jacob's  naming  connects 
Itself  with  this  also  :  the  son  of  my  right  hand,  com- 
panionship of  my  rest,  support,  joy  of  my  old  age. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  usually 
received  antithesis,  that  every  new-born  child  is  a 
Benoni,  and  a  Benjamin;  Benoni  in  Adam,  Bcnja- 
n)in  in  Christ. 

7.  The  youngest  children  of  a  family,  Benjamin's 
companions ;  and  frequently  described  as  Benjamins, 
tliey  stand  under  the  blessing  of  a  ripe  old  age,  un- 
dei  the  pro  ection  of  older  and  stronger  brothei's  and 
eisters;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  that  the 
paternal  discipline  shoidd  give  way  to  grandfather- 
like indulgence,  great  as  it  may  be  in  particular  cases, 
is  scarcely  brought  into  view  here.  They  embrace, 
as  it  were,  in  themselves,  the  whole  past  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  most  distant  future. 

8.  Bethlehem  here  enters,  clouded  by  Jacob's 
mourning;  afterwaids enlightened  by  David,  the  Old- 
Testament  hero  out  of  Judah,  and  finally  glorified  by 
the  fulfilment  of  Israel's  hope. 

9.  The  following  verse  shows  how  Jacob,  as  the 
Israel  of  God,  rises  from  his  grief  over  Rachel's 
death. 

10.  As  her  soul  was  departing.  As  Starke  sug- 
gests, we  have  thus  an  indication  that  we  are  to  re- 
gard death  as  the  separation  of  the  sr^ul  and  body. 
For  if,  indeed,  iCEp,  the  soul,  is  life  also,  so,  and 
much  more,  is  the  human  life,  souL 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  remarks.    It  re- 
qiires  no  special  notice  that  tbia  section  is  peculiarly 


adapted  for  texts  at  the  burial  of  women  dying  ii 
confinement,  at  the  transactions  over  consi'craie<! 
graves,  and  similar  occasions. — Rachel's  death  upot 
the  journey. — Rachel's  journey  home  in  8  two-fold 
sense. — Our  life  a  pilgrimage. — As  we  are  all  born 
during  the  pilgrimage,  so  we  must  all  die  upon  oui 
pilgrimage. — We  reach  a  fixed,  permanent  goalanly 
upon  the  other  side.  Benoni  and  Benjamin :  1. 
The  similarity  of  the  names ;  2.  the  difference  be- 
tween them. — Jacob  at  Rachel's  grave. — His  silent 
grief. — His  uttered  faith, 

Starke:  An  enunciation  of  Jacob's  sorrows.  It 
is  connected  with  the  names  :  Simeon,  Levi,  Dinah, 
Rachel,  Reuben,  and  Bilhah.  Then  follows  Isaac's 
death,  and  afterwards  Joseph's  disappearance ;  the 
famine,  etc.  Hence  he  says  :  "  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  hfe  been  "  (ch.  xlvii.  9). 
(An  allegorical  comparison  of  Rachel,  at  this  birth, 
with  the  Jewish  Church.  As  Rachel  died  at  the 
birth  of  Benjamin,  so  the  Jewish  Church  at  the  birth 
of  Christ.) — Cramer  :  The  birth-throes  are  a  cross 
and  a  reminder  of  our  sins  (Gen.  iii.  16).  God 
recognizes  this,  and  gives  his  aid  (John  xvi.  21). — 
But  if  the  divinely-blessed  mother,  or  her  fruit,  should 
die,  their  happiness  is  not  put  in  peiil  (1  Tim.  ii.  l.i). 
— Christian  niidwives  should  encourage  women  in 
this  fearful  crisis. — Women  in  this  state  should  dili- 
gently prepare  themselves  for  death. — O^^iandkr: 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  pious  are  not  to  be  treated 
as  those  of  irrational  animals,  but  must  be  decently 
buriod,  that  we  may  thus  testify  our  hope  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  (Prov.  x  7). — Schroder: 
Bethlehem  is  call  d  now  Beit-Lahm ;  i.  e.,  meat- 
house.  Benjamin  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in 
his  humiliation,  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  in  his  ex- 
a'taiion  a  son  of  the  right  hand  of  God  (Drechsler). 
[Wordsworth  here  brings  out  several  striking  analo- 
gies betwei  n  Benjamin  and  St.  Paul,  basing  them 
upon  the  word  fKTpw^ia,  which  the  apostle  applies  to 
himself  "as  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  properly. 
"  the  child  whose  birth  is  the  cause  of  his  mother's 
deaths  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  one  thus  bom, 
and  thus  seems  to  invite  us  to  compare  him  with 
Benjamin.    P.  145.— A.  G.] 


EIGHTH    SECTION. 

77i«  fttUion  at  the  tower  of  Edar.    ReuherCs  crime.    JacoVt  sons.    His  return  to  Itaae  and  Hebron 
{Rebekah  no  longer  living).     laaac's  death.    His  buried  by  Esau  and  Jacob. 


Chapter  XXXV.  21-29. 

21  And   Israel  journeyed,    and   spread   his   tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar   [floAj 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went  and  lay  with 
Billiah   his  father's  concubine:    and  Israel  heard  it.^     Now  the  sons  of  Jacob   were 

23  twelve  :  The  sons  of  Leah  ;    Reuben,  Jacob's  first-born,  an  i  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and 

24  Judah,    and    Issachar,    and  Zebulun :    The  sons  of  Rachel ;    Joseph,  and   Benjamin : 
25,  26  And  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid;  Dan,  and  Naplitali :    And  tlie  sons 

'  of  Zilpah,   Leah's  handmaid ;    Gad,  and  Asher.     These  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  whici 
were  hota  to  him  in  Padan-aram  [Mesopotamia], 


CHAP.  XXXTIL  1-S«.  Wl 


THIRD   PERIOD. 

The  Genesis  of  the  People  of  Israel  in  Egypt  from  the  Twelve  Branches  of  Israel 
or  the  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  Joseph  the  Patriarch  of  the  Faith 
dispensation  through  Humiliation  and  Exaltation, — Ch.  XXXVII.  1 — Tj. 


FIRST     SECTION. 


JaedH't  inconnd^aU  fondnaa  for  Joseph,    JosepJCs  dreams.     E^s  brothers^  envy.    Joseph  toU 

into  EgypL 


Chaptkb  XXXVIL   1-86. 

1  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein  his  father  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of 

2  Canaan.  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob.  Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old,  waa 
feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and  with 
the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives :  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his  father  their  evil 

3  report.'  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son 
of  his  old  age';    and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colors'  [a  beantiful  robe,  ch.  xxm.  is]. 

4  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren,  they 

5  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him.     And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream. 

6  and  he  told  it  to  his  brethren :  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more.     And  he  said  unto 

7  them.  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed :  For,  behold,  we  were 
binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and,  lo,   my  sheaf  arose,   and   also  stood  upright;    and, 

8  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf  And  his 
brethren  said  unto  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have 
dominion  over  us?  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words. 

9  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  to  his  brethren,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream  more ;  and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  st^rs  made 

10  obeisance  unto  me.  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brethren;  and  his  father 
rebuked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  What  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I 
and   thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  indeed   come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the 

11  earth  ?     And  his  brethren  envied  him;  but  his  father  observed  [kept,  preserved]  the  say- 
12,  13  ing.    And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  in  Shechem.    And  Israel  said 

unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem?  come,  and  I  will  send  thee 

14  unto  them.  And  he  said  to  him.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said  to  him.  Go,  I  pray  thee, 
see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren,  and  well  with  the  flocks;  and  bring  me  word 

15  again.  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shechem.  And  a 
certain  man  found  him,  and,  behold,  he  was  wandering  in  the  field :  and  the  man  asked 

16  him,  saying,  What  seekest  thou?     And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren:  tell  me,  I  pray 

17  thee,  where  they  feed  their  flocks.  And  the  man  said,  They  are  departed  hence;  for  T 
heard  them  say,   Let  us  go  to  Dothan    [the  two  wells].     And   Joseph    went   after  Yum 

18  brethren,  and  found  them  in  Dothan.     And  when  they  saw  him   afar  off,  even  before 

19  he  came  near  unto  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.     And  they  said  one 

20  to  another.  Behold,  this  dreamer  [man  of  dreams]  cometh.  Come  now,  theiefore,  and  lel 
08  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit ;  and  we  will   say,  Some  evil  beast  liath  de* 

21  voured  liim :  and  we  wiU  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.     And  Reuben  b'"rard  it 
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ray  of  sunlight  for  the  aged  and  blinded  patriarch. 
This  belonged  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  old 
man's  life,  after  which  he  could  go  to  his  people 
"  full  of  days,"  or  satisfied.  Thus  Jacob's  soul  was 
once  more  revived,  when  he  saw  the  wagons  sent  by 
Joseph. 

5.  The  brotherly  union  of  Jacob  and  Esau  at  the 
buna,  of  Isaac,  a  beautiful  token  of  peace  and  re- 
oonciliation  at  his  end.  ["Esau  and  Jacob  having 
ihaken  hands  over  the  corpse  of  their  father,  their 
paths  diverge  to  meet  no  more."  DeUtzsch. — A.  G.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAIi. 

See  Doctrinal  paragraphs.  Isaac's  long  and  pa- 
tient waiting  for  Jacob's  return  home,  during  the 
night  of  his  blindness. — Light  at  the  evening-time. — 
Isaac  and  Simeon  (Luke  ii.)  — Esau  and  Jacob,  or 
the  reconciling,  peace-making  efficacy  of  death  and 


the  grave. — Starf^  :  Ver.  22.  (The  Jewish  Ral>b^ 
make  this  a  small  crime,  and  say  Reuben  overthrew 
the  bed,  when  he  saw  that,  after  Rncliel's  death,  il 
was  not  borne  into  his  mother  Leah's  tent,  but  int? 
that  of  Bilhah ;  because  he  inferred  that  Jacob 
loved  Bilhah  more  than  Leah). — Osiandek  :  In  the 
true  Church  also  tiiere  arise  at  times  great  scandals. — 
Geklach  :  Comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  22.  Calwer  Hand- 
buck:  Isaac  reached  the  greatest  age  among  the 
three  patriarchs. — Schroder  :  Hilhah  proved  unfaith- 
ful :  Reuben  committed  incest. — Jacob's  painful  si- 
lence.— When  he  departed,  nothing;  when  he  re- 
turned, all  (Drechsler). — Details  as  to  the  numbe* 
twelve,  also  in  regnrd  to  Jacob. — [Wordsworth  : 
The  record  of  these  sins  in  the  history  is  an  evidence 
of  the  veracity  of  the  historian.  It  it  had  been  a 
human  composition,  designed  to  do  honor  to  the  He- 
brew nation,  assuredly  it  would  have  said  little  of 
these  flagrant  iniquities  of  Simeon,  Levi,  Dinah  and 
Reuben.— A.  G.] 


NINTH    SECTION. 


Esau^s  Family  Record  and  the  Horitea, 


Chapter  XXXVL  1-43. 


1,  2  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau  [hairy,  rough],  who  is  Edom  [red].  Esaij 
took  his  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan  ;  Adah  [ornament,  grace]  the  daughter  of  Elon 
[oak-grove,  oak,  strength]  the  Hittite,  and  Aholibamah  [tent  of  the  sacred  height]  the  daughter 

of  Anah  [answering]  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  [Gcsenius:  colored;  Furst:  wild,  robber]  the  Hivlte  ; 

3  And  Bashemath  [pleasant  fragrance]  Ishniael's    daughter,  sister   of  Nebajoth  [lofty  place], 

4  And  Adah  bare  to  Esau,  Eliphaz  [strength  of  God]  ;  and  Bashemath  bare  Reuel  [  joy   of 

5  God];    And  Aholibamah   bare  Jeush  [or  Jehns,  gatherer],  and  Jaalam   [Furst:  mountiin-cllmber], 

and  Korah  *  [smooth]  :  these  are  the  sons  of  E?au,  wliich  were  born  unto  him  in  the 

S  land  of  Canaan.     And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  liis  daughters,  and  all  the 

persons  of  his  house,  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  substance  which  he 

had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 

7  Jacob.     For  their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might  dwell  together  :  and  the  land* 

8  wherein  they  were  strangers  could  not  bear  them,  because  of  their  cattle.  Thus  dwelt 
Esau  in  mount  Seir  [rough,  wild  mountain-region]  :  Esati  IS  Edom. 

9  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  in  mount  Seir : 

10  These  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons;    Eliphaz  the   son  of  Adali  the  wife  of  Esau; 

11  Reuel  the  son  of  Bashemath  the  wife  of  E.sau.     And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were,  Temari 

[right  side,  Bonthlander],     Omar     [Oesenius:  eloquent ;  Ffirst:  mountain-dweller],    ZepllO     [watch],    ani 

12  Oatam  [Gesonlus:  pnny,  thin;  Ffirst:  burnt,  dry  valley]  and  Kenaz  [hunter  ].     And  Timna  [restraint] 

was  concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz,  Amalek':  these  were 
<3  the  sons  of  Adah,  Esau's  wife.     And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel ;  Nrhath  [going down, 

evening],     and    Zerah     [rising,  morning],     Shammah     [wasting;  Furst:  report,  call],    and     Mizznh 

[oesenius:  fear;  Ffirst:  perhaps  joy,  rejoicing]  :  these  were  the  SOUS  of  Bashemath,  Esau's  wife 
And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  oi 
Zibeon,  Esau's  wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau,  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

These  were  dukes  [prmces,  heads  of  families,  chiefs]  of  the  SOUS  of  Esau  :    the  sons  of  Eli- 
phaz, the  first-born  son  of  Esau ;    duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Konaa. 
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16  Duke  Korah,  duke  Gatam,  and  duke  Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  oi 
Eliphaz,  in  the  land  of  Edom  :  these  were  the  sons  [grandsons]  of  Adah. 

17  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel,  Esau's  son;  duke  Nahath,  duk«  Zerah,  duke 
Shammah,  duke  Mizzah  :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Reuel,  in  the  land  of  Edom  • 
these  are  the  sons  [grandsons]  of  Bashemath,  Esau's  wife. 

18  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aliolibamah,  Esau's  wife;  duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaalam,  duk« 
Korah :    these  were  the  dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  JEsau's 

19  wife.     These  are  the  sons  of  Esau  (who  is  [prince  of]  Edom)  and  these  are  their  dukes. 

20  These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite  [cave-dweller,  troglodyte],  who  inhabited  [primitiT* 

dweller?]    the   land;     Lotan    [=  covering,  veiled],    and   Shobal    [traveller,  wanderer],  and   ZibeOD, 

21  and  Anah,  And  Dishon  [gazelle],  and  Ezer  [Geseniua:  store;  Furst:  connection],  and  Dishan* 
[same  ae  Di«hon]  :  these  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites,  the  children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of 

22  Edom.     And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hori  [troglodytes],  and  Heman  [oesenius :  destrue* 

23  tion;  FiirBt:  commotion]  :  and  Lotan's  sister  was  Timna.     And  the  children  of  Shobal  were 

these;      Alvan    [Gesenius :  unjust ;  Furst :  lofty],    and    Manahath    [rest],    and   Ebal     [Furst:bald 

24  mountain],  Shepho  [bare,  desert],  and  Onam  [strong,  robust].  And  these  are  the  children  ot 
Zibeon  ;  both  x\jah  [screamer,  hawk],  and  Anah  [singer,  answerer]  :  this  was  that  Anah  that 
found  the  mules  [hot  springs]  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father. 

25  And  the  children  of  Anah  were  these :  Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah. 

26  And  these  are  the  children  of  Dishon;  Hemdan  [pleasant],  and  Eshban  [Gesenius:  indght; 

Furst :  thoughtful  hero],    and    Ithran    [superior  =  Jethro  and  Jithron],    and    Cheran    [Oesenius :  harp 

27  Furst:  companion].      The    children    of    Ezer    are    these;     Bilhan    [— Bilhah ;  Gesenius:  modest 

28  Furst :  tender],  and  Zaavan  [Furst :  unquiet,  troubled],  and  Akan   [twisting].     The   children   of 

29  Dishan  are  these;  Us  [sandman,  or  woodman],  and  Aran  [Gesenius:  mightier].  These  are 
the  dukes  that  came  of  the  Horites  ;  duke  Lotan,  duke  Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 

30  Duke  Dishon,  duke  Ezer,  duke  Dishan :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Hori,  among 
their  dukes'  in  tl«e  land  of  Seir. 

31  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 

32  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Bela  [oomp.  ch.  siv.  2]  the  son  of  Beor  [oesenina: 
torch,  lamp ;  Ffirst :  shepherd]  reigned  in  Edom  .*    and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah 

33  [Gesenius,  Furst:  place  of  plunder  (?  Fehmgericht)*].      And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab    [shout,  howl,  i.e., 

34  desert]  the  SOU  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  [fold,  fort]  reigned  in  his  stead.     And  Jobab  died,  and 

35  Husham  [=HuBhai ;  rapid,  haste]  of  the  land  of  Temani  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  Husham 
died,  and  Hadad  [prince ;  strong,  violent]  the  son  of  Bedad  [separate,  the  lonely],  (who  smote 
Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab),  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Avith 

Gesenius:  ruins;  Furst:  tent-village].     And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  [covering]  of  Masrekah 


36 
37 
38 


a  vineyard 
wide,  room 


reigned  in  his  stead.     And  Samlah  died,  and  Saul  [asked,  wished]  of  Rehoboth 
by  the  river  reigned  in  his  stead.     And  Saul   died,  and  Baal-hanan  [gradoui 

39  lord]  the  son  of  Achbor  [=  Achbar,  mouse]  reigned  in  his  stead.     And  Baal-hanan  the  son 
of  Achbor  died,  and  Hadar  [grace,  honor]  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his  city 

wa^    Pan    [Gesenius :  bleating ;  Fiirst  :  yawning  deep]  ;     and    his    wife's    name    Was    Mehetabe 

[God-benefiting],  the  daughter  of  Matred  [pushing],  the  daughter  of  Mezahab  [water  of  gold]. 

40  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes  that  came  of  Esau,  according  to  their  families, 
after  their  places,  by  their  names;   duke  Timnah,  duke  Alvah  [Gesenius:  unrighteoumess; 

41  Furst :  height,  exaltation],  duke   Jetheth   [Gesenius  •  nail;  Fflrst :  subjugation].      Duke  Aholibamah, 
duke  Elah  [FOrst:  oak  strong,  and  hard],  duke  PinOll    [=  Punon  ;  Gesenius:  darkness;  Furst:  amine]. 

42,  43  Duke  Kenaz,  duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar  [fortress,  strong  city],     Duke  Magdiel  [Fflrsti 

gloryof  God;  Gesenius:  prince  of  God],    duke   Iram    [citixen,  city  region]  :    these   he   the    dukeS   of 

Edom,  according  to  their  habitations,  in  the  land  of  their  possession  :  he  is  Esau,*  th( 
father  of  the  Edomites. 

PVer.  5.— Murphy  gives  these  names  the  signification  of  haste,  hiding,  ice.— A.  O.] 
Ver.  7. — Of  their  sojoumings. — A.  Q.] 

[•  Ver.  12.— FrompblD  C?,  a  naHon  of  head-breakers,  spoilers!  Lange.  Laboring,  licking  up;  Murphy:  whid 
Mems  tl:e  better  derivation.— A.  G.] 

I*  Ver.  21.— Murphy  :  threshing.— A.  G.]  i 

[•  Ver.  30.— Wliich  were  to  them  for  tribe-princes  (and  tribe  names).- A.  G.] 

[•  Ver.  31— The  rehmgericlit  was  the  secret  criminal  court  in  Wistpbalia,  somewhat  akin  to  our  vfgilance  00m 
■iittces. — A.  G.J 

rT  Ver.  43.— Lit.,  This  Ls  Esau  =  the  father  of  Edom,  the  founder  of  the  Edomites,  with  their  kinirs  and  nrinoes 
This  clo.aes  this  Section,  and  at  the  same  time  prepares  us  for  what  follows.— A.  G  j  ^ 
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GENESIS,  OR  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


PRELIUINABY  REMAKKS. 

A.  It  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  mode  of 
statement  used  in  Genesis,  that  at  this  point,  at 
which  Esau  passes  out  from  connection  with  the 
'  theocratic  history,  the  history  of  his  famil}',  as  be- 
longing to  the  genealogical  tree,  should  be  preserved 
m  the  memory  of  the  people  of  God  (see  p.  495). 
B.  The  toledoth  of  the  Edomites  is  recorded  in  a 
Beries  of  special  genealogies :  1.  The  point  of  depar- 
ture: Esau's  wives  and  children,  and  his  settlement 
upon  the  mountains  of  Seir  (vers.  1-8) ;  2.  Esau's 
Bons  and  grandsons  viewed  as  tribe-fathers  (vers.  9- 
14);  3,  the  tribe-chiefs  or  princes  of  the  house  o^ 
Esiiu  (vers.  15-19);  4.  the  genealogy  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  land,  the  Horites,  with  whom  theEaom- 
ites,  as  conquerors,  are  mingled  (vers.  20-3i>);  5. 
the  kings  of  the  land  of  Edoni  (vers.  31-39) ;  6.  the 
ruling  princes,  i.  e.,  the  heads  of  provinces,  or  ratlier 
the  seats  of  chieftains,  enduring  throughout  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Edom  (vers.  40-43). — C.  It  is 
clear  that  these  tables  do  not  form  any  one  peculiar 
chronological  succession.  The  tables,  numb'^r  three  of 
theEdomitic  prince.*,  and  four,  of  the  llorite  princes, 
form  a  parallel ;  in  point  of  time,  indeed,  the  line 
of  Horite  princes  must  be  regarded  as  the  older  line. 
So,  also,  table  number  five  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  is 
parallel  with  number  six  of  the  provincial  princes 
or  councillors  of  Edom.  There  are,  therefore,  but 
three  fundamental  divisions  :  1.  The  sons  and  grand- 
Bons  of  Edom  ;  2.  the  old  and  new  princes  of  Edom ; 
3.  the  kingdom  of  Edom  viewed  as  to  its  kings  and 
as  to  its  provincial  rulers  (or  dukedoms). — In  Deut. 
ii.  12,  22,  the  Edomites  appear  to  have  destroyed  the 
Horites,  as  the  aboriginal  dwellers  in  Seir.  But  this 
must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  warlike  subju- 
gation, which  resulted  partly  in  their  absorption, 
partly  and  mainly  in  placing  the  original  dwellers  in 
ihe  land  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  that  wretched 
condition  in  which  they  are  probably  described  in 
the  book  of  Job  (Job  xvi.  11;  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  7; 
XXX,  1 ;  see  Knobkl,  p.  277).  KnobJ  refers  these 
tables,  as  generally  all  the  completed  genealogical 
tables  in  Genesis,  to  the  Elohist,  But  this  only  is 
established,  that  the  genealogic^il  tables  are,  in  their 
very  nature,  in  great  part  Elohistic, 
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Esau's  wives  and  children,  and  his  settlement  upon 
the  mounlai.s  of  /Swr  (vers.  1-8). — Of  Esau,  that 
is  Edom  (cli.  xxv.  30). — In  ch.  xxvi,  34  the  two 
fiist  wives  of  Esau  are  called  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath,  the  daughter 
of  Elon  the  Hittite.  In  ch,  xxviii,  9  the  third  wife 
bears  the  name  of  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ish- 
mael.  Here  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite  is 
called  Adah,  and  in  the  place  of  Judith,  the  d.iugh- 
»«r  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,  we  have  Aholibamah,  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  tlie  granddaughter  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite.  But  while  the  daughter  of  Elon  is  named 
Bashemath  above,  here  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
bears  that  name.  It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  when 
Knobel  and  others  identify  the  Zibeon  of  ver.  2  with 
the  Zibeon  of  ver.  21,  and  then,  instead  of  the  addi- 
tion, the  Hivite,  read  the  Horite.  But  Knobel  re- 
marks correctly:  "The  different  accounts  (all  of 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  Elohist)  agree  in  tliis :  a. 
Th  at  Esau  had  three  wives ;  b.  that  one  of  them  is 


called  Bashemath ;  c.  that  the  third  was  a  daughta 
of  Ishmael  and  sister  to  Nebajoth."  Keil  explaini 
the  differences  upon  the  assumption  that  Moses  used 
genealogical  records  of  Esau's  family  and  descend- 
ants, and  left  them  unaltered.  The  statement,  hon 
ever,  presents  no  irreconcilable  contradiction,  but  ii 
explained  by  tlie  custom  of  the  ancient  orientals, 
whicli  is  still  in  use  among  the  Arabians,  by  which 
men  often  received  surnames  from  some  important 
or  rem:irkable  event  of  life  (as,  e.  g.  Esau  the  sur- 
name Edom,  ch.  x.w.  30),  which  gradually  became 
proper  names,  and  by  which  women  at  their  marriage 
getierally  assumed  new  first  names  (comp.  Uengsten 
bkug's  Beitragc,  iii.  pp.  273-302).  We  remark  only 
that  Judith  takes  the  name  Aholibamah,  her  father 
Beeri  (for  the  conjecture  of  Hengstenberg,  which  will 
scarcely  stand  the  test,  in  our  judgment,  see  Keh,,  p, 
232)  the  name  Anah,  while  the  general  popular  name 
Hittites=Canaanites  becomes  specific  in  the  name 
Hivite.  But  now  the  names  Aholibamah  and  Anah 
appear  to  be  symbolic  and  religious  names.  Bashe. 
math,  the  daughter  of  Elon,  now  boars  the  name 
Adah,  while,  on  the  contrary,  Mahalath,  the  daughter 
of  Islimael,  is  now  called  Bashemath.  This  may  be 
explained  upon  the  supposition  tliat  Esau,  whose 
garments  were  fragrant  with  sweet  odors,  distin- 
guished Judith  [Mahalath  ? — A.  G.],  whom  he  mar- 
ried twenty  years  later  than  his  other  wives,  as  hia 
favorite  wife  by  the  name  Bashemath,  the  fragrant, 
while  as  a  compensation  he  called  his  former  Bashe- 
math, Adah,  or  ornament.  If  Beeri  was  a  priest, 
the  name  Anah  (hearing,  an.sweiing),  would  be  ap- 
propiiate  to  him,  as  also  Aholibamah,  tent  of  height, 
holy  tabernacle,  would  be  to  his  daughter.  For  the 
diSerent  attempts  at  reconciling  these  difi'erences, 
see  Knobkl,  p.  278,  The  impossibility  of  solving 
these  difficulties  is  emphasized  and  supported  by  a 
collection  of  examples,  which  certainly  shows  that 
there  were  different  traditions  according  to  different 
points  of  view,  in  full  accord  with  the  living  nature 
and  character  of  biblical  relations.  [These  tables 
carry  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Esau 
down  to  the  period  at  which  the  I'entateuch  clo.ses, 
since  the  last  of  the  eight  kings,  whose  united  reigna 
would  probably  cover  this  length  of  time,  of  whom 
it  is  not  said  that  he  died,  was  probably  still  upon 
the  throne  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  was  the  king 
of  Edom  to  whom  Moses  applied  for  leave  to  pass 
through  the  land.  The  statement,  though  very 
brief,  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  precision.  We 
have  first  the  introductory  statement  in  regard  to 
Esau  and  his  wives,  and  his  settlement  at  Seir ;  then 
the  genealogy  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  born  in 
Seir,  in  distinction  from  those  born  in  Canaan ;  then 
of  the  tribe-princes  of  Edotn ;  then  by  an  easy  and 
natural  transition  the  genealogy  of  the  Horite  princes 
and  tribes  who  were  absorbed  by  the  Edomitic  tribes; 
then  of  the  kings  of  Edom  ;  and  lastly  of  the  places 
or  chief  seats  of  these  tribal  princes,  after  their 
families,  by  their  names.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  inquiries  suggested  here,  which  can- 
tiot  be  answered,  or  that  there  should  be  missing 
links  in  the  historical  statement.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies, however,  involve  no  contradiction.  Ai 
to  the  wives  of  Esau,  the  different  accounts  may  be 
reconciled  in  either  of  two  ways.  We  may  suppttse 
with  some  (Murphy,  Jacobus)  that  Judith,  during  the 
long  period  between  her  marriage  and  the  removal 
of  Esau  to  Seir,  had  died,  without  leaving  male  iswie, 
and  that  Aholibamah  here  recorded  is  the  Ibuitb 
wife  of  E.sau  in  the  order  of  time,  ilthough  in  ibu 
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aible  classed  with  the  daughter  of  Elon,  because  she 
was  a  Canaanitess  also.  The  mere  change  of  names 
in  tlie  females  occasions  little  difficulty,  since  it  is  so 
common  for  persons  to  have  two  names,  and  since 
the  fir^t  name  of  the  female  was  so  frequently 
changed  at  marriage.  This  seems  a  natural  supposi- 
tion, and  will  meet  the  neces.-ities  of  the  case.  We 
jjay,  however,  suppose,  as  Hengstenborg  suggests 
(see  also  Kurtz,  Keii,  Bnumgarten),  that  the  names 
Beeri  and  Anah  d-  signate  the  same  person.  In  the 
24 ih  verse  we  meet  with  an  Anah  who  Ls  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  This  was  thit  Anah  that  found  the  warm 
springs  (E.  V.  mules)  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the 
ttsses  of  Zibeon  iiis  father."  The  identity  in  the 
name  of  the  father,  Zibeon,  leads  to  the  identifying 
of  Anah  and  Beeri.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  signiti- 
cance  of  the  name  Beeri,  man  of  the  wells,  which 
would  seem  to  refer  to  some  such  remarkable  event 
in  the  desert.  He  would  probably  be  known  by  tliis 
name,  Beeri,  among  his  associates,  but  in  the  gene- 
alogy he  appears  with  his  own  proper  name,  Anah. 
That  he  is  in  one  plaeo  called  a  Hittite,  in  another  a 
Hivite,  in  another  still  a  Horite,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  that  the  Hittite  defines  the  race, 
the  Hivite  the  specific  tribe,  and  the  Horite  describes 
him  with  reference  to  his  abode.  The  theory  of 
Hengstenberg  is  certainly  ingenious,  meets  essentially 
the  difficulties  in  the  ca-e,  and  may  well  be  heM 
until  a  better  is  suggested.  See  Hesgstexberg's 
BeiirJffr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27'i-S02  ;  Keil,  Kurtz,  Baum- 
garten,  in  loc. — A.  G.] — And  Adah  bare. — See  tlie 
names  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  1  Chron.  L  35.  [The 
difiFerence  between  the  citalogue  there  and  here  is 
due  to  the  change  in  tlie  Hebrew  from  one  weak  let- 
ter to  another. — A.  G.] — Into  the  country,  from 
the  face  of  his  brother. — The  conjecture  that  the 
word  Seir  has  be«n  left  out  after  the  word  land  or 
country,  is  sup.,  iuous  [and  hence  unjustifiable. — 
A.  G.],  if  we  understand  the  words  "  away  from  his 
brother"  as  a  qualifying  adjective  or  phrase.  He 
sought  a  country  in  which  he  should  not  meet  with 
his  brother.  The  final  emigration  of  Esau  to  Seir 
after  the  death  of  his  father  does  not  exclude  the 
preliminary  migration  thither  (xxxii.  3) ;  neither  does 
the  motive  for  the  earlier  removal,  tlie  securing  of  a 
wide  domain  for  hunting,  and  over  which  he  might 
rule,  exclude  the  motive  for  the  later,  in  the  fact 
that  the  flocks  of  the  two  brothers  had  grown  so 
large  that  they  could  not  dwell  togetlier.  We  may 
well  conclude,  however,  from  the  last  statement,  that 
Emu  had  at  least  inherited  a  large  pait  of  the  herds 
of  Isaac,  although  Keil  assumes  the  contrary. 

Second  Section.     Esau's  sonx  and  grand^fons  as 
the  aneestorx  of  tribes  (vers.  9-14;  comp.  1  Chron.  i. 

36,  37).— To  Mount    Seir The  mountain-range  j 

between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ailaniiic  Gulf.     The  j 
northern  part  was  called  Gebalene,  and  the  southern  , 
Es  Sherah  (see  Kbil,  p.  233;  Winer's  Real  Wiirtr'  \ 
bueh  [Kiito,  new  edition.  Smith,   Murphy. — A.  G.],  | 
»nd  the  Geographies  of  the  Bible).     "  While  the  sons 
of  Aholib.amah  became  directly  heads  of  tribes,  it  | 
was  only  the  grandsons  of  the  other  two  wives,  each  j 
of  whom  bare  only  one  son,  who  attained  this  dL<»-  i 
tinction.     There  were  thus  thirteen  heads  of  tribes, 
or,  if  we  exclude  Amalek,  who  was  born  of  the  con- 
cubine Tiinnah,  twelve,  as  with  the  Nahorites,  Ish- 
maelites,  and  Israelites."     Knobel.     [It  is  probable, 
as  Hengstenberg  has  shown,  that  this  Amalek  was 
ihe  ancestor  of   the  Amalekites  who  opposed    the 
Israelites  in  their  march   through  the  desert;  and 
that  tLis  is  what  Balaaip  atJudea  to  when  he  says  that 


Amalek  was  the  first  of  ihv  nations,  not  the  o.dest^ 
but  the  first  who  made  war  with  the  Israelites  aftef 
they  became  the  covenant  people  of  God.  The  ref 
erence  to  the  field  of  the  Amalekites,  ch.  xiv.  7,  ifl 
not  in  opposition  to  this,  since  it  is  not  said  in  that 
passage  that  the  Amalekites  were  slain,  but  that  they 
were  slain  who  occupied  the  country  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  tiiis  tribe.  It  is  not  pr-ibablf  tlial 
a  pc'jple  wlio  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  his 
tory  of  Israel  (see  Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  xiv.  13 ;  Judg 
vi3;  vii.  12;  xii.  15;  1  Sam.  xiv.  48;  iv.  2  ff.; 
xxvii.  8  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  12)  should  have  been  without 
their  genealogy  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Amalek 
probably  separated  himself  early  from  his  brethren, 
perhaps  from  the  fact  of  his  birth  not  being  strictly 
legitimate,  and  gn-w  into  an  independent  people,  who 
seem  to  have  had  their  main  position  at  Kadesh,  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Judah,  but  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  desert  and  even  into  Canaan.  See 
Hexgstexbekg  :  Beitriige,  vol.  iii  p.  302  ff. — A.  6.] 
There  weie  three  divisions  from  the  three  wives. — 
The  sons  of  Eliphaz. — For  the  ethnographic  im- 
portance of  these  name-s,  compare  Knobel  and  the 
Bible  Dictionaries.  Am:ilek,  see  above. — These 
are  the  sons  of  Adah. — Since  Timnah  was  a  con- 
cubine, i:  is  assumed  that  Adah  had  adopted  her. 

Third  Section.  The  Edomitic  tribe-prince.'i  (vers. 
1.5-19).  "Z-E^^X,  probably  from  rirx  or  z-'SiXzs 
nnscT'C ,  families,  heads  of  families,  is  the  peculiar 
title  of  Edomitic  and  Horitic  phylarchs,  only  once, 
Zecli.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  applied  to  Jewish  princes  or  gov- 
ernors.  Knobel  is  entirely  wrong  when  he  explains 
these  names  geographically."  Keil.  But  they  may 
have  established  themselves  geographically  within 
more  or  less  fixed  limits,  e.  g.  Teman  (Edom  from 
Teman  to  Dedan,  Ezek.  xxv.  13). 

Fourth  Section.  Genealogy  of  the  Horites  (vera. 
20-30;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  38-12).— Of  Seir.— The 
name  of  the  anc  stor  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Seir  is  identical  with  the  name  of  the  land,  as  is  true 
also  with  the  names  Asshur,  .\ram,  MiziMim,  Canaan, 
in  the  genealogical  table. — The  Horites. — ^~n  , 
from  ""in,  hole,  cave,  cave-man,  troglodyte. — Who 
inhabited  the  land — i.  e.,  the  earlier  inhabitants 
in  contrast  with  the  Edomites.  The  land  of  the 
Edomites  is  full  of  cavis  (Robi.nsos,  " liesearches," 
vol.  ii.  p.  551  &.).  "The  inhabitants  of  Idumaea 
use  tliem  for  dwellings.  Jerome,  upon  Obadiah,  saya 
they  had  dwellings  and  sheepfolds  in  caves.  Tiiis  was 
peculiarly  true  of  the  aboriginal  Horites,  who  (Job 
ixx.  6)  are  described  by  this  peculiarity.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  description  of  the  wretched  man- 
ner of  living  and  evil  courses  of  the  Horites,  givei. 
in  the  book  of  Job,  are  still  accurately  true  to-daj 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  old  Edomitic  land."  Knobel'. 
The  Horite  table  first  enumerates  seven  princes,  then 
their  sons,  among  whom  the  name  Anah  occupies  a 
prominent  place  (ver.  24),  who  is  said  in  Luther's 
version  [also  in  the  English. — A.  G.],  following  the 
error  of  the  Talmud,  "  to  have  found  the  mules  in 
the  wilderness."  He  discovered  rather  in  the  desert 
C^S^n ,  warm  springs  (Vulgate),  which  may  refei 
to  the  warm  sulphur  springs  of  Calirrhoe,  in  Wadj 
Zerka  Maein,  or  to  those  in  Wady  El  Ahsa,  south 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  to  those  in  Wady  Hamad 
between  Kerek  and  the  Dead  Sea.  For  further  de 
tails  see  Knobel  and  Keil,  the  h.tter  of  whom  re- 
marks that  the  notice  of  his  feeding  the  asses  maj 
indicate  that  these  animals  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  springs,  p.  225,  note.     Besides  the  sons,  thert 
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are  iwo  daughters  named  in  this  genealogical  table, 
Thimnah  and  Aholibamah.  "  Thimnah  may  per- 
haps be  the  same  person  with  the  concubine  of  Eli- 
pbaz,  ver.  12.  Aholibamah  is,  however,  not  the 
same  with  the  wife  of  Esau."  Keil.  There  may 
nave  been,  also,  more  than  one  person  of  the  name 
of  Thimnah.  For  the  differences  between  this  cata- 
.ogue  and  that  in  1  Chron.,  comp.  Keil,  p.  234. 
[These  diversities  are  mainly  those  which  arise  fiom 
the  substituting  one  weak  letter  for  another. — A.  G.] 
The  princes  are  still  named  once  more,  as  they  gave 
their  names  to  tribes  or  districts.  Knobel  attempts 
to  explain  these  names  as  if  they  were  geographical 
and  not  personal,  which  Keil  should  not  so  strongly 
have  opposed.  [Keil  shows,  however,  how  vain  and 
groundless  this  attempt  is,  by  the  fact  that  the  son 
of  Zibeon  discovered  the  warm  springs,  which  proves 
t  course  that  this  is  a  table  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons, and  not  of  tribes  or  their  localities. — A.  G.J 

Fifth  Section.  The  kings  of  the  land  of  Edom 
(vers.  31-39 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  43-50).  Out  of  the 
original  discordant  or  opposing  Edomite  and  Horite 
princes  there  sprang  one  united  kingdom,  the  ^dom- 
itic  element  being  undoubtedly  the  predominant. 
From  the  statement  here  made,  it  is  plain  that  the 
kings  were  not  hereditary  kings ;  in  no  cuse  does  the 
son  succeed  to  the  father's  throne.  Still  less  are  we 
to  suppose,  with  Keil,  Hengstenberg  [also  Murphy, 
Jacobus,  and  others. — A.  G.],  that  it  was  a  well- 
ordered  elective  monarchy,  witli  chosen  kings,  since 
in  that  case,  at  least,  some  of  the  sons  would  have 
succeeded  their  fathers.  (Knobel  wavers  between 
the  assumption  of  elections  and  usurpations.)  It  is 
rather  in  accordance  with  the  Edomitic  character 
(see  the  blessing  of  Isaac),  that  a  circle  of  usurpa- 
tions should  arise  out  of  the  turbulent  transition 
state ;  dark  counterparts  of  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  the  judges  in  Israel  wrought  together  or  fol- 
lowed one  another  at  the  calling  of  God.  Thus  Bela, 
of  Dinhaba,  city  of  plunder,  as  devourer  (as  despotic 
Balaam),  might  well  begin  the  series.  And  the  name 
of  Jobab,  one  who  with  the  howling  of  the  desert 
breaks  forth  from  his  fastness,  confirms  the  mode  of 
the  kingdom  as  already  intimated.  Husham  seems 
to  have  gained  his  power  and  position  by  surprise, 
Hadad  by  violence,  and  Samlah  by  political  arts  and 
fraud.  With  Saul,  therefore,  we  first  meet  with  one 
who  was  desired  and  chosen,  and  the  remark  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  Baal-hanan,  gracious  lord,  and  he 
by  Hadar,  rich  in  honor,  whose  wife  bears  a  truly 
pious  name,  justifies  the  conjecture  that  the  savage, 
uncultivated  forms  of  violence  and  cunning  gradunlly 
gave  place  to  the  more  noble  forms.  Of  this  eighth 
king  of  the  Edomites,  it  is  not  said  here  that  he  died. 
The  table  closes,  therefore,  with  the  time  of  Hudar. 
Keil  justly  assumes  that  the  tribe-princes  or  phylarchs 
(who,  indeed,  as  persons,  did  not  follow  each  other, 
but  were  cotemporary,  and  as  hereditary  dignities 
located  and  fixed  themselves  geographically)  existed 
as  cotemporaries  with  the  kings  (with  regard  to  Ex. 
XV.  16,  comp.  Numb.  xx.  14  ff.).  "While  Moses 
treats  with  the  king  of  Edom  with  reference  to  a 
Dassage  through  liis  land,  in  the  song  of  Moses  it  is 
he  tribe-princes  who  are  filled  with  fear  at  the 
niraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea  (comp.  Exek.  xxxii.  29).  We  may  urge  fui  ther 
that  the  account  of  the  seats  of  these  phylarchs, 
vers.  40-43,  follows  after  the  catalogue  of  the 
kings."  Keil. — Before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  IsraeL — It  has  been  inferred 
&-om   tIJs  statement,  that  Genesis,  or  the  part  of 


Genesis  lying  before  us  here,  was  not  composed  unti 
the  time  of  the  kings  in  Israel.  Delitzsch  repl  e»  t< 
this,  that  the  narrator  might  have  inserted  this  clausa 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  promise  spoken,  e.  g.  ch. 
xvii.  1  and  ch.  xxxv.  11.  Then,  indeed,  we  should 
have  expected  another  mode  of  expression.  Bui 
how  obvious  it  is  to  suppose  that  this  phrase  is  an 
interpolation  by  a  later  writer  !  ["  The  phrase  does 
not  imply  that  monarchy  began  in  Israel  immediately 
after  those  kings ;  nor  does  it  imply  that  monarchy 
had  begun  in  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  writer ;  aa 
Isaac's  saying  '  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I 
die,'  does  not  imply  that  he  was  dead  at  the  time  of 
his  saying  so.  It  simply  implies  that  Israel  was  ex- 
pected to  have  kings,  as  Isaac  was  expected  to  die." 
Murphy.  The  sentence  is  in  its  place,  and  the  sun- 
position  of  any  interpolation  is  needless  and  there- 
fore unwarrantable. — A.  G.]  But,  carefully  consid- 
ered, this  table  points  back  to  a  very  remote  time  of 
the  Edomitic  kingdom.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
fact,  thiit  usurpations  follow  each  other  far  more 
rapidly  than  hereditary  sovereigns,  we  must  ob 
serve  that  no  one  of  these  kings  ever  appears  else 
where,  or  is  in  any  way  involved  in  the  Israelitisl 
history.  Some  have,  indeed,  supposed  that  Hadad 
the  son  of  Bedad,  ver.  35,  is  identical  with  the  Edom 
ite  king  who  rebelled  against  Solomon  (1  Kings  xL 
14),  yet  the  various  distinctions  of  the  two  differ 
altogether  (see  Keil,  p.  236).  Hengstenberg,  with 
much  stronger  force,  concludes,  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  smitten  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab, 
that  he  must  have  been  nearly  a  contemporary  with 
Moses,  since  at  the  time  of  Gideon  the  Midianites 
disappear  from  the  history, — Bela  the  son  of  Beor. 
— It  is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence,  that  Balaam 
also,  whose  name  is  related  to  Bela,  is  a  son  of  Beor, 
although  even  Jewish  expositois  have  here  thought 
of  Balaam  (see  Knobel,  p.  286). — Of  Bozrah. — An 
important  city  of  the  Edomites  (Is.  xxxiv.  6  and 
other  passages).  Knobel  thinks  that  the  name  has 
been  preserved  in  the  village  Busaireh  [see  Robin- 
son :  "  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  511  ff. — A.  G.].  For 
Masrekah  and  Rehoboth,  see  Knobel.  [Keil  holds 
that  the  allusion  to  the  river  determines  the  locality 
to  be  on  the  Euphrates  ;  probably  it  is  the  Errachabi 
or  Rachabeh  on  the  Euphrates  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras. — A.  G.]  We  prefer,  however,  to  seek  it 
at  some  small  nahar,  river,  in  Edom. — Hadar,  I 
Chron.  i.  50,  erroneously  Hadad. — Mezahab. — 
Regarded  by  Knobel  as  masculine,  by  Keil  as  femi- 
nine, but  the  former  is  more  probable.  [Keil  makes 
Hatred  the  mother  of  his  wife,  and  M<zahab  her 
mother.  Murphy  regards  both  as  masculine  nouns. 
There  is  no  general  rule,  other  than  u>agc,  to  deter 
mine  the  gender  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  the 
usage  is  not  uniform.  Sec  Green's  "Granmiar," 
§  197. — A.  G.]  Keil  supposes  that  the  last-named 
king,  Hadar,  is  the  same  one  with  whom  Moses 
treated  for  a  passage  through  his  land.  The  theory 
that  the  Penta'euch  must  be  entirely  referred  to  Mo* 
ses,  probably  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  supposition. 
The  critical  history  of  the  Bible,  however,  cannot 
depend  upon  such  conjectures.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  strong  desire  in  the  Edomitic  race  for  do 
minion,  we  may  well  conjecture  that  the  first  usurp* 
tion  began  soon  after  the  death  of  Esau's  grandson* 
"  If  now,"  Keil  remarks,  "  we  j)lace  their  dcatk 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  exodut 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  there  would  be  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  tiie  arrival  a 
Israel  at  the   borders  of  Edom  (Numb.  xx.  14) ;  • 
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period  long  enough  for  the  reigns  of  the  eiglit  kings, 
even  if  the  kingdom  arose  first  after  the  death  of 
the  phylarchs  mentioned  in  vers.  15-18."  We  may 
add,  further,  that  the  tables  may  possibly  close  with 
tht  beginning  of  Hadar's  reign,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
we  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  family.  We 
should  thus  only  have  to  divide  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years  between  the  seven  kings.  An  average 
of  forty  years  is  certainly,  however,  a  very  long  pe- 
riod to  aasicrn  to  a  circle  of  such  despotic  sovereigns. 
[If,  however,  the  kings  co-existed  with  the  dukes, 
and  were  elective,  chosen  probably  by  these  dukes 
or  phylarchs,  and  began  soon  after  the  death  of  Esau, 
we  should  have  a  longer  average.  The  length  of 
human  life  at  that  period  wouM  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  these  longer  reigns ;  if  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  as  there  seems  to  be,  that  their  reigns 
were  peaceful,  and  not  violent  usurpations.  All 
these  calculation*,  however,  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  period  of  the  bondage. — A.  G.] 

Sixth  Section.  The  permanent  tribe-princes,  or 
the  seats  of  their  power,  in  Edom  (vers.  40-43  ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  i.  51-54).  It  is  plain  that  we  have  here 
the  geographical  position  of  the  original  personal 
tribe-princes,  recorded  under  the  political  provincial 
tribe-names,  i.  e.,  we  have  the  ethnographic  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Edom  ;  and 
Keil  justly  rejects  the  assertion  of  Bertheau,  that 
there  follows  bore  a  second  cat  .logue  of  the  Edomitic 
princes,  who  perhnp.s,  after  the  death  of  Hadar, 
"  restored  the  old  tribal  institution  and  the  heredi- 
tary aristoer.icy." — After  their  places,  according 
to  their  families,  by  their  names. — After  the 
names,  i.  e.,  wiiich  they  had  formed  for  their 
families  and  places.  Hence  many,  perhaps  the 
most,  of  the  old  names  of  princes  have  passed  over 
into  new  names  of  tribes  and  localities. — 1.  Thim- 
nah=Amalek  (see  vera.  12,  16,  and  '22). — 2.  Al- 
vrah. — Here  the  Hoiitic  name  Alwan,  ver.  23,  ap- 
pears to  have  forced  its  way  through  the  Edomite 
dominion.  —  3.  Jetheth. — 4.  AhoUbamah. — Per- 
haps the  district  of  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  ver.  2. 
Keil  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  Horite  Aholibamah, 
ver.  25. — 5.  Elah. — Reminds  us  of  Elon,  ver.  2, 
and  of  Eliphaz  his  grandson  and  Esau's  son,  whose 
sons,  Omar,  Zepho,  and  Gatam  (ver.  11),  may  per- 
haps have  gone  up  into  the  district  of  Kenaz. — 6. 
Pinon. — 7.  Kenaz. — Points  ba(;k  to  Kenaz,  the  son 
of  Eliphaz,  ver.  11. — 8.  Theman. — Tliis  was  the 
name  of  the  first  son  of  Eliphaz,  ver.  11. — 9.  Mib- 
tar. — Goes  back,  perhaps  through  Bozra,  to  a  tribe- 
prince.  The  signification  of  Zepho,  ver.  11,  is  analo- 
gous.— 10.  MagdieL — Is  perhaps  connected  with 
Manahath,  ver.  23. — 11.  Iram.— "  n^X  is  the  sea- 
point  Aila.  "(rs  is  the  same  with  Phunon,  a  camp- 
ing place  of  the  Israelites  (Xumb.  xxxiii.  43  f.), 
celebrated  for  its  mines,  to  which  many  Christians 
were  sent  by  Diocletian,  situated  between  Petra 
and  Zoar,  northeasterly  from  Wady  Musa  (Ritter, 
xiv.  p.  125  flf.).  "I'a'n,  the  capital,  "^JTS^nn  ^'IX . 
rer.  34."  Keil.  Mibzar  might  be  referred  to  Petra, 
Knobel  think.*,  since  it  is  a  stronghold,  but  that  place 
is  usually  called  Selah. — He  is  Esau. — The  conclu- 
sion of  the  narrative  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  personal  character 
and  relations  of  history.  Esau  is  actually  "  the 
fatlier"  and  not  merely  the  founder  of  Edom,  as 
he  lives  on  in  his  toledoth.  This  close  of  the 
tole'loth  of  Esau  points  forward  to  the  toledoth  of 
lac  »li. 


DnCTRnr AL  AITD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  sacred  history  hangs  up  in  the  treasi  re« 
house  of  the  Old  Testament  the  tables  of  the  tole- 
doth of  Esau,  not  merely  because  he  too  -eceiveda 
blessing  from  God,  and  had  the  promise  of  a  blessing 
(Keil),  but  more  especially  because  he  now  breakf 
the  band  of  the  theocracy,  and  passes  out  of  view, 
just  as  it  had  done  with  the  tables  of  the  nations,  and  ali 
the  succeeding  genealogical  tables.  God,  indeed,  p>er- 
mits  the  heathen  to  go  their  own  way  (Acts  xiv.  16  ; 
Ps.  IxxxL  13(,  but  is  mindful  of  all  his  children  (Acta 
XV.  14  f  ;  xvii.  26),  even  those  who  are  in  the  king- 
dom  of  the  dead  [but  in  a  different  sense,  surely 
— A.  G.]  (Luke  xx.  38 ;  1  Peter  iv.  6),  and  hence 
the  people  of  God,  too,  preserve  their  memory  in 
hope. 

2.  We  may  suppose  that  Edom  at  first  preserved 
the  patiiarchal  religion,  although  in  a  more  external 
form.  Its  vicinity  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  if  it  made 
any  proper  use  of  it,  was  a  permanent  blessing.  The 
idolatry  of  Edom  is  not  referred  to  frequently  even  in 
later  history.  The  only  allusions  are  1  Kings  xi.  1 ; 
ix.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  14.  From  these  intimations  we 
may  infer  that  Edom  declined,  to  a  certain  extent, 
into  heathen,  religious  darkness,  but  much  more  in- 
to moral  depravity  (see  Ex.  xv.  15,  and  other  pas- 
sages). The  people  of  Israel  are  frequently  remind- 
ed, however,  in  the  earlier  history,  to  spare  Esau'a 
people,  and  treat  them  as  brethren  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5 ;  xxiiL 
7,  8).  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  these 
passages  show  the  early  age  of  Deuteronomy,  since 
Edom  stands  in  other  relations  at  a  later  period.  The 
refined  theocratic  recollection  in  Edom,  avails  so  far 
as  to  even  awaken  and  cherish  its  jealousy  of  I.-raeL 
And  in  this  respect  Edom  stands  in  the  relation  of 
an  envious,  malicious,  and  false  brother  of  Israd, 
and  becomes  a  type  of  Antichrist  (Obadiah).  This, 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  promise  of  salvation 
for  the  historic  Edom,  in  its  individual  members 
(Isai.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  17  ff.).  We  do  not  read  of 
any  special  conversion  of  Edom  to  Christianity,  per 
haps  (see,  however,  Mark  iii.  8),  because  the  violent 
conversion  of  Edom  to  the  Jewish  faith,  under  John 
Hyrcanus,  had  first  occurred,  by  which  Edom  was  par- 
tially merged  into  the  Jews,  and  partially  amalga- 
mated  with  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  To  return  back  to 
Jacob,  or  to  foil  away  to  Ishraael,  was  the  only  alter- 
native  open  to  Edom. 

3.  In  the  Herodian  slaughter  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem,  however,  the  old  thought  of  Esau,  to  kill 
his  brother  Jacob,  becomes  actual  in  the  assault  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Edomites  falls  at  last  into 
the  history  of  the  Herods.  For  this  history,  as  for 
that  of  Edom,  we  may  refer  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries, 
the  sources  of  religious  history  (Josephus,  and 
others),  and  books  of  travels.  [Robi.nson,  "Ee- 
searches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  551  flF. — A.  G.] 

5.  The  table  here  is  composed  of  several  tablet 
which  portray,  vividly  and  naturally,  the  origin  of 
a  kingdom:  1.  The  period  of  the  tribe-chiefs;  2. 
the  period  of  the  pecuUar  permanent  tribe-princes ; 
3.  the  period  of  tiiie  formation  of  the  kingdom,  and 
its  continued  existence  upon  the  basis  of  permanent 
tribe  principalities  or  dukedoms. 

6.  The  subjugation  of  the  Horites  (whom  we  art 
not  to  regard  as  savages,  merely  because  they  dwell 
in  caves)  by  the  Edomites,  and  the  fusicn  of  both 
people  "inder  an  Edomitic  kingdom,  represents  to  ui 
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vividly  the  process  of  the  formation  of  a  people,  as 
in  a  precisely  similar  way  it  has  occurred  a  huudred 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  sacred  history 
we  may  refer  here  especially  to  the  rise  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  in  later  history,  to  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  Franks  overcame  the  Gauls 
as  theEdomites  the  Horltes,  although  under  different 
moulding  relations.  This  great  forining  process  is  now 
taking  place  under  our  very  eyes  in  North  America. 
But  these  historical  growths  of  a  people  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  divine  providence  (Acts  xvii.  26). 

1.  We  are  here  reminded  again  of  the  prominent 
personal  view  of  all  the  relations  of  life  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  At  the  close  of  the  whole  evolution  of  a 
people  it  is  said  again :  This  is  Esau.  He  lives  still, 
as  the  father,  in  the  entire  people ;  stamps  even  the 
Horitic  element  with  his  own  image. 

8.  The  discovery  of  the  warm  springs  by  Anah, 
ia  an  example  of  human  discoveries  in  their  accidental 
and  providential  bearings  and  significance.  [Words- 
worth says :  There  is  an  important  moral  in  these 
gtnerationsof  Eaau.  Theysliow  that  the  families  of 
tl.e  carnal  race  of  this  world  develop  themselves 
more  rapidly  tlian  the  promised  seed.  Ishmael  and 
Esau  come  sooner  to  their  possession  *ban  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  promised  seed  is  of  slow  gr  » th.  It  is 
like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  (Matt.  xiii.  31).  The 
fulfilments  of  all  God's  promises,  of  great  blessings 
to  his  people,  are  always  long  in  coming.  But  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  would  soon  fade,  while  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  will  endure  for  ever  (p,  147, 148). 
— A.G.] 


HOMILETICAI.  AND  PRACTIOAli. 

Meditations  upon  this  chapter  must  be  connected 
frith  the  general  declarations  as  to  Esau,  e.  g.,  with 
Isaac's  blessing  upon  him,  with  the  prophetic  pas- 
sages relating  to  Esau,  with  the  history  of  the  Herods, 
with  Acts  xvii.  26,  or  with  other  New  Testament 
passages. — The  fulfilling  of  the  blessing  upon  Esau. 
— Esau's  development. — The  ancient  and  modern 
Edom. — How  Israel  even  in  later  days  regarded  the 
fraternal  relation  of  Edom  as  sacred. 

Stafke  :  This  narrative  of  Esau  has,  doubtless,  its 
important  uses,  partly  as  it  shows  how  richly  God 
fulfils  his  promises  (ch.  xxv.  23  ;  xxvii  39,  40),  partly 
as  it  sets  before  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  how  far 
the  boundaries  of  Esau's  descendants  reach,  and 
partly  as  thence  the  Israelites  are  earnestly  forbidden 
to  encroach  upon  them  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5),  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.  14).  Moreover, 
there  were  many  pious  men  among  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  who  were  in  covenant  with  God,  Observe 
how  the  patriarchal  sacrificial  service  continued  for 
a  long  time  among  the  Edomites,  until,  after  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  church  of 
the  Edomites  gradually  declined,  etc.  (Taken  in  part 
from  Rambach's  "  Ecclesiastical  History.")  Ver.  3. 
These  names  lead  one  to  think  of  Job's  friends.  (He 
then  remarks,  that  some  suppose  that  Job's  friend 
Eliphsz  descended  from  this  one,  while  others  regard 
tiio  Eliphaz  of  Job  as  still  older.)  View  of  the  Edo- 
mitca  and  of  the  Amalekites.— (Yer.  24.  Males,  ac- 


cording to  Luther.     The  Hebrew  word  occurs  bd 

once  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
difficult  to  explain.     The  Sept.  has  formed  from  it  a 
man's  name;  the  Chaklee  renders  ii  "giants;"  th; 
Samar.  Emim,  a  race  oi  giants  ;  in  the  Arabic  soma 
understand  a  kind  of  warm  bath;   others,  a  kind  ot 
healing  drug.) — Ver.  33.  This  Jobab  is  held  by  some, 
though  without  any  good  reason,  as  the  same  with  Job. 
— OsiANDER :  The  kingdom  of  Christ  alone  endure 
and  is  eternal ;  the  other  kingdoms  and  sovereign 
ties,  which    are   of   this  world,  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes,  and,  indeed,  decay  and  perish  (Pa. 
Ixxxix.   3,  4).      Whatever   rises   rapidly  disappears 
rapidly  also  (Ps.  xxxvii.  35  f.).     Lanok  :  Jacob,  not 
less  than  Abraham  and  Isaac,  was  a  type  of  Christ: 
1.  According   to   the   promise,    the  lord    over   all 
Canaan,  but  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  there  but 
the  parcel  of  the  field  which  he  bought  at  Shechem. 
Thus,  Christ  also  is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world, 
etc.;    2.  Jacob  a  great  shepherd,  Christ  the  chief 
shepherd  ;  3.  Jacob's  long  service    for  Rachel  and 
Leah,  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  his  ser- 
vice ;    4.  Jacob  gained  two  herds,  Christ  the  Jew* 
ami  Gentiles ;  5.  Jacob  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
the   three    offices   of  Christ ;    6.  Jacob's  wrestling, 
and    Christ's   agony  and  struggle;    7.  Jacob  lame 
in  his  thigh,  Christ  and  the  prints  of  the  nails  and 
spear ;  8.  Jacob  left  behind  him  twelve  patriarchs, 
Christ  the  twelve  apostles.     Gkrlacii  :  Calvin^s  re- 
marks.    We  must  here  remember,  that  those  sep- 
arated from    God's   covenant    rise  quickly  and  de- 
cay rapidly,  like    the   grass    upon  the    house-tops, 
which    springs    up   quickly   and   soon  withers    be- 
cause it  has  no  depth  of  earth    and   roots.     Both 
of   Isaac's    sons    have   the    glorious   promise    that 
kings  shall  come  from  them  ;  now  they  appear  fii-st 
among  the   Edomites,  and  Israel   seems   to  be  set 
aside.     But  the  course    of  the    liistory  shows  how 
much  better  it  is  first  to  strike  the  roots  deep  in- 
to the  earth,  than  to   receive   immediately  a  tran- 
sitory  glory  which   vanishes  away    in    a    moment 
The  believer,  therefore,  while    he   toils  slowly  on- 
wards, must  not   envy  the   rapid  and  joyful    pro- 
gress of  others,  for  the  permanent  prosperity  and 
blessedness  promised    to    him    by  the   Lord  is  of 
far  greater  value. — Schkoder  :    (Ranke :)    The  Is- 
raelites also  were   to   be  encouraged  in  their  con- 
test, through    the    conspicuous   victory   which   the 
Edomites    in  earlier  times  had  obtained   over   tba 
numerous  tribes  of  Seir.   (Baumgarten :)   This  exter- 
nal glory  in  the  very  beginning  of  Esau's  history, 
stands  in  striking   contrast  to  the  simple  relations 
in  the  family  of  Jacob,  but   corresponds   perfectly 
with    the  whole  previous   course   of  our   history, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  assigns  worldly  power 
and  riches  to  the  line  which  lies  beyond  the  cove- 
nant and  union  with  God,  while  it   sets   forth  the 
humility  and  retiring  nature  in  the  race  chosen  b* 
God. — In   later    liistory,  the    kingdom    among  thfl 
Edomites  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  (1  Kings 
xi.  14). — Ver.  43.      (Baumgarten  :)      We   may  ex 
plain  the  fact  that  only  eleven   names   are    found 
here,  while   there   are   fourteen    above,    upon  th< 
supposition  that  some    of  the    seats  of  power  em 
braced  more  thac  one  princely  funily. 
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27  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father,  unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arlah  (which 

28  is  Hebron)  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.     And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  ac 

29  hundred  and  fourscore  years.     And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathereo 
unto  his  people,  being  old  and  fuU  of  days ;  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him. 

[>  Ver.  22.— The  break  in  the  MS.  here,  and  the  ITasoretic  note,  "  that  there  is  a  hintns  in  the  middle  of  the  Terso," 
■aiu  the  sense  better  than  the  division  into  verses.  It  may  have  been,  as  Wordsrorth  suggests,  designed  to  express  tfai 
Viutteral\e  feelings  of  Jacob  wh«n  he  heard  of  this  horribie  act  of  his  eldest  son. — A.  O.] 


EXEGETICAL  A>'X)  CRITICAlfc 

Vers.  21-26. — Beyond  the  tower  of  Edar. — 
Had  Rachel's  original  burial  taken  place  at  Rama,  we 
eooldnot  well  have  supposed  that  Jacob,  who  here,  as 
Israel,  rises  above  his  grief  for  his  loved  wife,  should 
have  made  his  next  ftation  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover, 
the  region  immediately  around  Jenisalem  was  proba- 
bly not  suitable  for  a  nomadic  station.  We  adhere, 
however,  to  the  tradition  which  fixes  Rachel's  death 
north  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  next  station  of  Jacob, 
below  Bethlehem,  at  the  tower  of  Edar.  The  tower 
of  the  flock  is  a  tower  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
flocks,  and  as  their  gathering  place,  in  a  r^on  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  pasturage  (2  Kings  xviiL  8 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvL  lO;  ixvii.  4  f.).  Jerome  and  the  common  tradi- 
tion locate  it  south  of  Beihel,  and  not  far  from  that 
place.  From  this  tower  Jacob  could  have  easily  and 
frequently  visited  his  father  Isaac,  without  prema- 
turely mingling  his  household  and  possessions  with 
the  houseiiold  economy  at  Hebron,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble may  yet  have  stood  in  strict  relations  with  Esau. 
Such  an  absence  might  have  favored  Reuben's  crim- 
inal purpose  and  act. — Reuben  irent. — Bilhah  was 
Rachel's  handmaid,  not  Leah's ;  nevertheless,  Reuben 
was  guilty  of  incest ;  of  a  lustful  deed  of  impiety,  which 
occasioned  his  loss  of  the  birthright  (ch.  xlix.  4). 
The  characteristic  weakness  of  Reuben,  which  ap- 
pears in  its  praiseworthy  aspect  in  other  cases  (see 
history  of  Joseph),  here  exposes  him  to  the  force  of 
temptation. — And  Israel  heard  it. — As  if  he  was 
absent.  W«s  he  at  Hebron,  and  does  Reuben,  as 
the  temj>orary  head  of  the  household,  assume  special 
privileges  to  himself?  Israel  heard  it,  that  he 
might  reprove  it  in  a  suitable  w  ay,  in  his  spiritual 
maturity,  quiet,  and  dignity. — Now  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  t^^elve. — Jacob's  sons  must  also 
become  sous  of  Israel  through  a  divine  discipline 
and  training  They  are,  however,  the  rich  blessing 
of  the  promise,  with  which  he  returns  to  his  father, 
and  are  here  enumerated  by  name  after  their  seve- 
ral mothers,  as  if  in  presenting  them  to  their  grand- 
father. As  a  whole,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Padan-aram  ;  although  this  was  not  strictly 
true  of  Benjamin.  We  are  thus  prepared  already, 
and  introduced  to  Isaac's  point  of  view,  for  whom,  it 
is  true,  Jacob  brings  all  his  sons  from  a  strange  land. 
Thus  the  exile  Jacob  returns  home  to  his  father 
If  aac,  laden  with  the  richest  blessing  of  tho  promise. 
The  dark  days  of  this  patriaroh  are  followed  by  this 
joyfiil  reappearance  of  tlie  exile. 

Vers.  27-29, — Unto  Manure  (see  history  of 
Abraham,  above). — Isaac  has  thus  changed  his 
teeldei.3e  to  Hebron  during  the  absence  of  Jacob. 
— An  hundred  and  fourscore  years. — With 
tVo  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  narrative 
Listens  to  the  immediately  following  events  (ch. 
rsxvii.).  Jacob  was  born  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
Isaac's  life  (ch.  xxv.  2G),  and  was  thus  one  hundred 
Uid  tn  ent;  years  old  m  ten  Isaac  died.  '  But  when  he 


was  presented  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  was  oik 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old  (eh.  xlvii.  9).  Of  thil 
time  there  were  seven  fruitfid  and  two  unfniitftil 
years  since  Joseph's  exaltation  in  Egypt  (ch.  xlv,  6), 
and  thirteen  years  between  the  selling  of  Joseph  and 
his  exaltation,  for  be  was  sold  when  seventeen  (ch, 
xixvii.  2),  and  was  thirty  when  he  was  raised  to 
honor  and  power.  Hence  we  must  take  twenty- 
three  years  from  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
of  Jacob,  to  determine  his  age  at  the  time  Joseph 
was  sold ;  which  is  thus  one  hundred  and  seven. 
"Isaac,  therefore,  shared  the  grief  of  Jacob  over 
the  loss  of  his  son  for  thirteen  years."  In  a  similar 
way.  Abraham  had  witnessed  and  sympathized  with 
the  long  unfniitful  marriage  of  Isaaa  But  Isaac 
could  see  in  these  sorrows  of  Jacob  the  hand  of  God, 
who  will  not  allow  that  any  one  should  anticipate 
him  in  a  self-willed  preference  of  a  favorite  son. — 
Old  and  full  of  days. — He  recognized  the  close  of 
his  life-experiences  and  trials,  and,  like  Abraham, 
departed  in  peace. — And  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
hiin. — It  is  a  beautiful,  genuine  historic  feature, 
that  Rsau  here  precedes  Jacob,  while  Isaac  is  men- 
tioned before  Ishmael  at  the  burial  of  .Abraham. 
Could  we  draw  any  inference  from  this,  as  to  the 
external  inheritance,  the  assertion  of  Keil,  that  Ja- 
cob heire<l  the  earthly  goods  of  Isaac,  is  far  too  strong 
and  confident  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  Esau  re- 
ceived  a  considerable  portion,  and  in  external  aiG&irj 
merely  he  took  a  prominent  part,  to  which  the  hom- 
age Jacob  rendered  him  had  given  him  an  indirect 
claim,  A  certain  degree  of  separation  had  already 
been  made  between  the  spiritxuil  and  earthly  birthright. 
Isaac  was  buried  in  the  caveof  Macbpelah(ch.  xlix.  31). 


DOCTRUTAIi  AKD    KTHICAL. 

1.  Jacob's  last  station  at  the  tower  of  Edar  la 
also  marked  by  a  new  heart-sorrow. 

2.  Reuben's  crime  probably  occasioned  by  hii 
authority  over  the  household  during  his  father's  ab- 
sence with  Isaac  at  Hebron.  The  c:iuse  of  his  for- 
feiture of  the  right  of  the  fiist-bom  (ch.  xlix). 

3.  The  ntmaber,  twelve,  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in 
its  typical  significance.  Twelve,  the  number  of  a  Ufa 
completed,  or  expanded  to  its  fiill  limits  and  devel- 
opment. Thus  in  the  house  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esati, 
but  in  a  higher  sense  in  the  house  of  Isra -l.  Hence 
the  twelve  sons  are  the  types  of  the  twelve  tribet 
(ch.  xlix.;  Deut.  xxxiii.),  and  the  twelve  tribes  of 
the  theocracy  types  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ, 
and  these,  again,  types  of  the  twelve  fundamental 
forms  of  the  New  Testament  Church  (Rev.  xxi.  1 2  f.). 
That  the  number  four  is  a  factor  of  the  numl)er 
twelve,  is  here  intimated  by  the  four  mothers ;  four  if 
the  number  of  the  world,  three  the  numt)cr  of  the  sano 
tuary  and  of  the  spirit ;  and  thus  twelve  is  the  niun- 
berof  a  fulness  or  completeness,  consecrated  to  God. 

4.  Jacob's  return  to  Isaac  with  bis  sons,  'he  la^ 
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and  he  delivered  him  [sought  to  deiiver"|  out  of  their  hands ;  and  he  said,  Let  us  not  kill  him. 
2n  And  Keuben  said  unto  them,  Shed  no   blood,  but  cast  him   into  this  pit  that  is  in  the 

wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him ;  that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  tc 
21}  deliver  him  to  his  father  again.     And  it  came  to  pass,  wnen  Joseph  was  coine  unto  hie 

brethren,  that  thej  stripped  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many  colors  that  was 

24  on  him.     And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit:  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  wat 

25  no  water  in  it.  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  a  cdmpany  of  Ishmaelites  [a  caravan]  came  from  Gilead,  with  theii 
camels  bearing  spices  [tragakanth-gnm],  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  tc 

26  Egypt.     And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  What  profit  ^s  z<  if  we  slay  our  brother, 

27  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  oui 
hand  be  upon  him  ;  foi  he  is  our  brother,  and  our  flesh.    And  his  brethren  were  content. 

28  Then  there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph 
out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites   for  twenty  pieces  of  silver :  and  they 

29  brought  Joseph  unto  Egypt.     And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit ;  and,  behold,  Joseph 

30  was  not  in  the  pit :  and  he  rent  his  clothes.     And  he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and 

31  said.  The  child  is  not;  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?     And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and 

32  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood.  And  they  sent  the  coat  of 
many  colors  and  they  brought  it  to  their  father;  and  said.  This  have  we  found  ;  know 

33  now  whether  it  he  thy  son's  coat  or  no.     And  ht  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my  son's  coat 

34  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces.  And  Jacob 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 

35  And  all  his  sons,  and  all  his  daughters,  rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  and  he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  [sheol]  *  unto  my  son  mourn* 

36  ing.     Thus  his  father  wept  for  him.     And  the   Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt,  unto 

Potiphar  [Septiiagint:  n6Te<^pqs,  belonging  to  the  Bun],  an    officer    of   Pharaoh 's    [king;  Lcpsius:  sun], 

and  captain  of  the  guard. 

r*  Ver.  2. — ilS"l  CrS'n .    LXX.,  ijnSyov  irovjip6v  ;  Vulgate,  more  strongly,  accusavit/ralres  tttos  apudpalrem,  crimint 

pettimo.    From  33"T ,  an  onomatope  (dabab — dab— dabble},  denoting  a  light,  oft-repeated  tound  (lap-tap),  or  motion,  like 

c   ^ 
the  Arabic  v^j^     leniter  incessit,  reptavit.    In  either  way  the  noun  nS^  would  come  to  mean  a  rumor  whispered,  or 

creeling  round.  It  docs  not  mean  that  Joseph  made  accusations  against  them,  as  the  ~/ulgatc  has  it,  but  that,  in  boyish 
simplicity,  he  repeated  what  he  had  heard  about  them.  The  root  221  occurs  only  Cant.  vii.  10,  where  Gesenius  gives  it 
the  sense  oX  lightly  flowing,  which  hardly  seems  consistent  with  the  radical  idea  of  repetition.  The  lixbt  motion  of  the 
lips,  like  one  muttering,  or  faintly  attempting  to  speak  in  sleep,  as  our  translators  have  given  it,  is  more  in  accordanofl 
With  the  nature  of  the  root. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  3. — D'^3pT  '3  .  Eendered,  son  of  Ids  old  age,  njAuyfro?.  But,  as  Maimonides  well  remarks,  this  could  not 
Lave  been  the  case  with  Joseph  in  a  degree  much  exceeding  the  relation  to  the  father  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon.  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  he  was  so  called,  not  because  he  was  late  bom,  but  because  he  stayed  at  home,  and  thus  became  his 
father's  principal  stay  and  support — "  as  is  the  custom  of  old  men  to  retain  one  son,  in  this  manner,  whetlier  the  youngce' 
or  not — "i^JlpTb  r"iw">  "il^rS— thatis,  be  to  him  yripoTp6<j>oi  or  yripo^oiTKOi,  as  the  Greeks  called  it."  In  this  view  the 
plural  form  would  be  intensive,  denoting  extreme  old  age,  to  which  the  other  places  where  the  form  occurs  would  well 
agree.  Gen.  xxi.  2,  7 ;  xliv.  20.  After  Joseph,  Uenjamin  performed  this  duty.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  seems  to  have  had 
something  ofthis  kind  in  view,  when  it  renders  it  nb  D^in  "I2,  his  wise  son — his  earful  son,  who  provided  for  him. — T.  L.J 

['  Ver.  3. — C"'BQ  r;ri2,  coal  of  many  colors, — rather,  coal  of  pieces.  The  context  shows  that  it  was  something 
beautiful  and  luxurious ;  the  other  passage  where  it  occurs,  2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  shows  that  it  may  denote  a  garment  for 
either  sex,  and  the  plural  form  indicates  variety  of  construction  or  material.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root,  DOB , 
is  diminution,  not  diffusion,  as  Gcsenius  says  (see  n&B).  This  is  inferred  from  the  use  of  OSS  for  something  small,  aa 
the  end  or  extremity  of  anything,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  verb,  Ps.  xii.  2, — a  garment  distinguished  for  small  tpoti, 
ttripes,  or  fringes— T.  L.] 

I*  Ver.  35. — On  the  etymology  of  bixt"  see  Excursus,  p.  585  sqq. — T.  L.] 


GKNERAIi  PRELIMINABY   REMARKS, 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  her^  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
history  of  Joseph  is  amplified  beyond  that  of  any 
vf  the  patriarchs  hitherto.  This  is  explained  by  the 
contact  which  Joseph's  transportation  gives  rise  to 
between  the  Hebrew  spirit  and  the  Egyptian  culture 
and  literature.  A  trace  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Abraham  ;  for  after  Abraham  had  been 
in  Egypt,  his  history  be^-oraes  more  full,  v^'tli  the 
Biemorabilia  of  Josep'a  connects  itself  th  5    ocouut 


of  Moses,  who  was  educated  in  all  the  differonl 
branches  of  Egyptian  learning,  whilst  this  again 
points  to  Samuel  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 

2.  Knobel  regards  Joseph's  history  as  having  gro«Ti 
out  of  the  oiiginal  Elohistic  text  connected  with  8 
later  revision  (p.  288).  lie  supposes,  liowever,  iu 
this  case,  two  halves,  which,  taken  separately,  have ' 
no  significance.  That  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  ai!" 
cording  to  the  supposed  original  text,  can  inly  be 
explained  rom  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  supposed 
additions,  that  he  liad  Incurred   th'»  hatred  of  ui< 
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brethren  bj  reason  of  his  aspiring  dreams.  Reu- 
ben's proposition  to  cast  Joseph  into  the  pit,  and 
»  hicb  aimed  at  his  preservation,  was  not  added  until 
iftcrwai-ds,  it  is  said.  Even  Joseph's  later  declara- 
tion :  I  was  stolen  from  the  country  of  the  Hebrews, 
18  r^arded  as  making  a  difference.  Delitzsch,  too, 
adepts  a  combination  of  different  elements,  without, 
however,  recognizing  the  contradictions  raised  by 
Knobel  (p.  517).  He  presents,  also,  as  a  problem 
diflScult  of  solution,  the  usage  of  the  divine  names  in 
this  last  period  of  Genesis.  In  ch.  xxxviL  no  name 
of  God  occurs,  but  in  ch.  xxxviii.  it  is  Jehovah  that 
slays  Judah's  sons,  as  also,  in  ch.  xxxix.,  it  is  Jeho- 
▼ah  that  blesses  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house,  and  in 
person  ;  as  recognized  by  Potiphar  himself.  Only 
in  ver.  9  we  find  Elohim, — the  name  Jehovah  not 
being  here  admissible.  From  ch.  xl.  onward,  the 
name  Jehovah  disappears.  It  occurs  but  once  be- 
tween ch.  xl.  and  1.,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  18,  when  Jacob 
uses  it:  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  Jehovah." 
For  different  interpretations  of  this  by  Keil,  Drechs- 
ler,  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten,  and  Dehtzsch,  see 
Dklitzsch,  p.  515.  The  three  last  agree  in  this,  that 
the  author  of  Genesis,  in  the  oft-repeated  Elohim, 
wished  here  to  mark  more  emphatically,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  later  appearance  of  the  Jehovah- 
period,  Exod.  iii.  6.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  very 
artificial  way  of  writing  books.  The  riddle  must 
find  its  solution  in  actual  relations.  The  simple  ex- 
planation is,  that  in  the  history  of  a  Joseph,  which 
stands  entirely  upon  an  Elohistic  foundation,  this 
name  Elohim  predominantly  occurs.  Joseph  is  the 
Bolomon  of  the  patriarchal  times. 

3.  The  generations  of  Jacob  connect  themselves 
irith  those  of  Esau.  Dehtzsch  justly  remarks,  p. 
611,  that  the  representation  which  follows  (ch. 
Mxvii.  to  ch.  1),  was  intended  to  be,  not  a  mere  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  but  a  history  of  Jacob  in  his  sons. 
Otherwise  Judah's  history,  ch.  xxxviii.,  would  appear 
as  an  interpolation.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  con- 
stitute Israel's  new  seed.  The  latter  fact,  of  course, 
has  the  stronger  emphasis.  The  generations  of 
Jacob  are  the  history  and  successions  of  his  poster- 
ity— that  is,  his  Uving  on  in  his  posterity,  just  as 
Adam's  tholedoth.  Gen.  v.  1,  represent  the  history  of 
Adam,  not  personally,  but  historically,  in  his  descend- 
tnts. 

4.  Joseph's  history  is  considered  in  a  triple  rela- 
tion :  as  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  IsraeUtish 
people  in  Egypt ;  as  an  example  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, such  as  often  brings  good  out  of  evil,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  as  a  type  of  the 
fimdamental  law  of  God  in  guiding  the  elect  from 
suffering  to  joy,  from  humiliation  to  exaltation — a 
law  already  indicated  in  the  life  of  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  which,  henceforth,  develops  it- 
self more  and  more  (especially  in  the  history  of 
David),  to  terminate,  at  last,  in  the  Ufe  of  Jesus,  as 
presenting  the  very  sublimity  of  the  antithesis.  Hence 
the  appearance,  in  our  history,  of  individual  types 
represeiiting  the  New-Testament  history  of  Jesus, 
such  as  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
the  fact  of  Ws  being  sold,  the  fulfilment  of  Joseph's 
prophetic  dreams  in  the  very  efforts  intended  to  pre- 
rent  his  exaltation,  the  turning  of  his  brothers'  wick- 
ed plot  to  the  salvation  of  many,  even  of  themselves, 
uid  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  the  spiritual  sentence 
prououuced  on  the  treachery  of  the  brethren,  the 
victory  of  pardoning  love,  Judah's  suretyship  for 
Bepjamin,  his  emulating  Joieph  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
ieeming  resignation,  Jacob's  joyful  reviving  on  hear- 


ing of  the  life  and  glory  of  his  favorite  son,  wbon 
he  had  believed  to  be  dead. 

Concerning  Israel's  genesis  in  Egypi,  Delitzsch 
remarks  :  "  According  to  a  law  of  divine  providences, 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
m  the  New  (?),  not  the  land  of  the  promise,  but  a 
foreign  country,  is  the  place  where  the  Church  is 
born,  and  comes  to  maturity.  This  foreign  country, 
to  the  Old-Testament  Church,  is  the  land  of  Egypt 
To  go  before  his  people,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
is  Joseph's  high  vocation.  Sold  into  Egypt,  he  opens 
the  way  thither  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  the  same 
country  where  he  matures  to  manhood,  where  he  suf- 
fers in  prison,  and  attains  to  glory,  becomes,  to  hij 
f  imily,  the  land  where  it  comes  to  the  maturity  of  a 
nation, — the  land  of  its  servitude,  and  of  its  re- 
demption. Thus  far  Joseph's  history  is  the  overture 
of  Jacob's  history — a  type  of  the  way  of  the  Church ; 
not  of  Jehovah  only,  but  of  Christ  in  liis  progress 
from  humihation  to  exaltation,  from  subjection  to 
freedom,  from  sufferings  to  glory."  See  Matt.  ii.  15  ; 
Hosea  xi.  1.  Israel's  riches  of  election  and  endow- 
ment are  to  be  developed  by  contact  with  different 
heathen  nations,  and  especially  with  Egypt.  Just  as 
Christianity,  the  completed  revelation  of  the  new 
covenant,  developed  itself  formally  for  the  world,  by 
its  reciprocal  intercourse  with  a  Graeco-Romanio 
culture,  thus  was  it  also  with  the  faith  of  the  old 
covenant  in  its  reciprocal  intercourse  with  the  old 
Egyptian  world-culture,  as  shown  especially  in  the 
history  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Solomon  who  became 
the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  More  prom- 
inently does  this  appear,  again,  in  the  history  of  Alex- 
andrian Judaism  ;  in  which,  however,  the  interchange 
of  influence  with  Egypt  becomes,  at  the  same  time, 
one  with  that  of  the  whole  Orient,  and  of  Greece. 

The  key  of  Joseph's  history,  as  a  history  of  prov- 
idence, is  clearly  foimd  in  the  declaration  made  by 
him  ch.  xlv.  5-8,  and  ch.  L  20.  The  full  explanation, 
however,  of  its  significance,  is  found  in  the  history 
of  Christ  as  furnishing  its  perfect  fulfilment.  Per- 
mission of  evil,  couuteraction  and  modification 
of  evil,  frustration  of  its  tendency,  its  conver- 
sion into  good,  victory  over  evil,  destruction  of  evil, 
and  reconciliation  of  the  evil  themselves, — these  are 
the  forces  of  a  movement  here  represented  in  its 
most  concrete  and  most  powerfiil  relations.  The 
evil  is  conspiracy,  treachery,  and  a  murderous  plot 
against  their  innocent  brother.  The  conversion  of 
it  is  of  the  noblest  kind.  The  plot  to  destroy  Jo- 
seph is  the  occasion  of  his  greatest  glorification. 
But  as  God's  sentence  against  the  trembling  con- 
scious sinner  is  changed  into  grace,  so  also  the  tri- 
umph of  pardoning  love  overcoming  hatred  becomes 
conspicuous  as  a  glorious  omen  in  Joseph's  Ufe. 

"  Inasmuch,"  says  Delitzsch,  "  as  Israel's  history 
is  a  tj-pical  history  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  history  the 
typical  history  of  the  Church,  so  is  Joseph  a  type  of 
Christ  himself.  What  he  suffered  from  his  brethren 
and  which  God's  decree  turned  to  his  own  and  hii 
nation's  salvation,  is  a  type  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
caused  by  his  people,  but  which  God's  decree  turned 
to  the  salvation  of  the  world,  including,  finally,  the 
salvation  of  Israel  itself."  Says  Pascal  {Pensee»,u. 
9,  2):  "Jesus  Christ  is  typified  in  Joseph,  the  be- 
loved of  his  father,  si-nt  by  his  father  to  his  brethn-n, 
the  innocent  one  sold  by  his  brethren  for  twenty  pie 
ces  of  silver,  and  then  becoming  their  Lord,  tiieii 
Saviour,  the  saviour  of  those  who  were  aliens  to 
Israel,  the  saviour  of  the  world, — all  which  would 
,  not  have  been  if  they  had  not  cherished  the  desigi 
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of  destroying  him — if  they  had  not  sold  and  rejected 
him.  Joseph,  the  innocent  one,  in  prison  with  two 
malefactors — Jesus  on  the  cross  between  two  thieves ; 
Joseph  predicts  favorably  to  the  one,  but  death  to 
the  other ;  Jesus  saves  the  one,  whilst  he  leaves  the 
other  in  condemnation.  Thus  h;is  the  Church  ever 
regarded  Joseph's  iiistory."  Already  is  this  inti- 
mated in  the  Gospels.  What  Pascal  here  says,  and 
IB  is  also  held  by  the  fathers,  e.  g.,  Prosper  Aqui- 
tanus,  de  Promissionibut  et  Praedidionibus  Dei,  is 
but  a  brief  statement  of  the  pious  thoughts  of  all 
believers,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  history.  It  is 
this  which  imparts  to  the  wonderful  typical  light  liere 
presented  its  irresistible  chaim. 

When,  however,  Joseph  is  made  the  exclusive 
centre  of  our  history,  and  the  patriarchal  type  of 
Christ  (KuKTZ,  "History  of  the  Old  Testament,"  i. 
p.  343),  Keil  presents,  in  opposition,  some  most  im- 
portant considerations.  It  is,  indeed,  no  ground  of 
difference  (as  presented  by  him),  that  Joseph  became 
formally  naturalized  in  Egypt;  for  Christ,  too,  was 
delivered  to  the  heathen,  and  died  out  of  the  camp. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  important  difference  that  Jo- 
seph received  no  special  revelations  of  God  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  as  Daniel  did  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreums  he 
also,  like  Daniel,  referred  back  to  God.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  remark  that  Joseph  is  nowhere,  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  presented  as  a  type  of 
Christ ;  yet  we  must  distinguish  between  verbal 
references  and  real  relations,  such  as  might  be  indi- 
cated in  Zach.  xi.  12,  and  in  Chiist's  declaration  that 
one  of  his  disciples  should  betray  him.  There  is, 
however,  a  verbal  reference  in  Stephen's  speech. 
Acts  vii.  9.  There  is  no  niistnking  the  fact  that  the 
Messianic  traces  in  our  narrative  are  shared  both 
by  Joseph  and  Judah.  Judah  appears  great  and  no- 
ble throughout  the  history  of  Joseph ;  the  instance, 
however,  in  which  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  an  unlimited  servitude  for  Benjamin,  makes  him 
of  equal  dignity  with  Joseph.  So  in  Abiaham's  sac- 
rifice, the  Messianic  typical  is  distrii)uted  between 
him  and  Isaac.  Joseph's  glory  is  preeminently  of  a 
prophetic  kind ;  the  weight  of  a  priestly  voluntary 
self-sacrifice  inclines  more  to  the  side  of  Judah. 
Benjamin,  too,  has  his  Messianic  ray  ;  for  it  is  espe- 
cially on  his  account  that  the  brethren  may  appear 
before  Joseph  in  a  reconciling  light.  On  Hiller's 
"  Typological  Contemplation  of  Joseph,"  see  Keil, 
p.  242.  Meinertzhagen,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  204),  treats 
of  the  typical  significance  of  Joseph  with  great  ful- 
ness. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  ever  afterwards 
Benjamin  appears  theocratically  and  geographically 
connected  with  Judah. 

5.  The  disposition  of  Joseph's  history,  and  the 
lettlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  its 
*elation  to  the  Hyksos  of  whom  Joseph  us  speaks 
(contra  Apion,  i.  14),  in  an  extract  from  Manctho's 
history,  presents  a  question  of  great  historical  inter- 
est (see  Delitzsch,  p.  518).  The  extract  concerning 
the  Hyksos  has  a  mythical  look.  Still  darker  are 
other  things  which  Josephus  gives  us  from  Manetho 
•nd  Chaeremon  {contra  Ap.,  i.  26,  32).  Different 
Tiews:  1)  The  Hyksos  and  the  Israelites  are  iden- 
tical ;  so  Manetho,  Josephus,  Hugo  Grotius,  Hof- 
mann,  Knobel  (p.  301),  and,  in  a  modified  form, 
S»yffarth,  Uhlemann.  2)  The  Hyksos  are  distinct 
from  the  Israelites ;  they  were  another  Shemitic 
tribe — Arabians,  or  Phoenicians;  so  Cunaeus,  Scal- 
W?er,  etc.     This  view,  says  DeUtzsch,  is  now  "^e  pre- 


vailing one.  So  also  Ewald,  Lepsius,  Saalscb  its 
but  with  different  combinations.  On  these  see  De- 
litzsch, p.  521.  3)  The  Hyksos  were  Scyl  uans 
so  Champollion,  Rossellini.  The  first  view  is  op. 
posed  by  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  founded  no 
dynasties  in  Egypt,  as  did  the  Hyksos  ;  nor  did  they 
exist  there  under  shepherd-kings,  iis  the  name  Hyksoi 
has  been  interpreted.  Against  the  second  view  De- 
litzsch insists  that  the  people  of  Egypt,  into  who9< 
servitude  Israel  fell,  appear  as  a  people  foieigii  to 
them,  and  by  no  means  as  one  connected  with  them 
The  Shemitic  idea,  however,  is  so  extended,  tha* 
we  cannot  always  suppose  a  theocratic  element  along 
with  it.  The  most  we  can  say  is,  tliat  the  Hyksos, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  a  roving  band  of  conquerors, 
came  from  Syria,  or  the  countries  lying  north  and 
east  beyond  Palestine.  In  the  Egyptian  tradition, 
their  memory  seems  to  have  been  so  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Israelites,  thit  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  the  historical  element  from  such 
a  mixture.  Since,  however,  the  Israelitish  history 
seems  more  obscured  by  that  of  the  Hyksos  than 
contradicted,  it  may  be  regarded  as  more  probable 
that  ti;e  latter  came  latest.  The  pressure  of  the 
Israelites  upon  the  Canaanites,  from  the  east,  may 
have  driven  them  in  part  to  the  south ;  and  the 
weakening  of  Egy[)t  by  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  army,  forty  years  before,  might  have  favored 
a  conquest.  The  chronological  adjustment,  however, 
must  be  left  to  itself.  For  a  fuller  tieatment  of 
this  subject,  see  E.  Bohmer,  "  The  First  Book  of  the 
Thora"  (Halle,  1862);  appendix,  p.  206,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  the  appeaiance  of  the  Hyksos  in 
Egypt  preceded  the  history  of  Joseph.  At  all  events, 
this  dim  tradition  bears  testimony  to  the  Israelitish 
history  in  many  particulars  (e.  g.,  that  they  foimded 
Jerusalem  in  Judea).  On  the  full  confirmation  of 
Joseph's  history  by  Greek  historians  and  by  Egyp- 
tian  monuments,  compare  Delitzsch,  p.  524,  etc.; 
Hengstenberg,  "  The  Pentateuch  and  Egypt,"  Ber- 
lin, 1841. 

6.  The  history  of  Israel's  settlement  in  Egypt  ex- 
tends through  the  sections  that  follow :  1 )  The  corrup- 
tion in  Jacob's  house,  the  dispersion  of  his  sons,  the 
loss  of  Joseph  (ch.  xxxviii.-xxxix.).  2)  Joseph's 
elevation,  and  the  reconciliation  and  gathering  of  hia 
brethren  (ch.  xl.-l ).  3)  Israel's  transplantation  to 
Egypt  (ch.  xlvi.-xlvii.  26).  4)  The  keeping  of  the 
divine  promise,  and  the  longing  of  Israel  to  return 
home  to  Canaan  (ch.  xlvii.  27-ch.  1.). 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAI.. 

Contents :  The  conspiracy  of  Jacob's  sons  against 
their  brother  Joseph,  considered  in  its  awful  dark- 
ness, or  the  deep  commotion  and  apparent  destruc- 
tion of  Jacob's  house:  1.  The  occasion  (vers.  1-11); 
2.  the  opportunity,  and  the  plot  of  murder  (vera. 
12-20);  3.  Reuben's  attempt  to  rescue ;  4.  Judah's 
effort  to  save,  unknowingly  crossing  that  of  Reuben 
(vers.  25-27) ;  5.  the  crime,  tiie  beginning  of  mourn- 
ing, the  hiding  of  guilt  (vers.  28-32);  6.  Jacjb'f 
deep  grief,  and  Joseph  apparently  lost  (vers.  33-36). 

1.  Tke  occaxion  (vers.  1-11). — In  the  land  of 
Canaan. — It  seems  to  have  been  made  already  hi« 
permanent  home,  bnt  soon  to  HSsume  a  differe?it  ap 
pearance. — The  generations  (see  above). — Joseph 
being  seventeen  years  old. — A  statement  very 
important  in  respect  both  to  the  present  oc/;urrinc« 
and  the  future  history.     In  ch.  xli.  46.  he  is  men 
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ticHied  as  thirty  years  olA     His  sufferings,  therefore, 
lasted  about  thirieen  years.     At  this  age  of  seventeen 
he  became   a  shepherd  with    his   brethren.     Jacob 
did  not  send  his  favorite  son  too  early  to  the  herds ; 
yet,  though  the  faForite,  he  was  to  begin  to  serve  be- 
low the  rest,  as  a  shepherd-boy.     At  this  age,  how- 
ever, Joseph  had  great  naiveness  and  simplicity.    He 
therefore  imprudently  tells  his  dreams,  like  an  inno- 
cent child.     On  the  other  hand,   however,  he  was 
very  sedate ;  he  was  not  enticed,  therefore,  by  the 
evil  example  of  some  of  his  brethren,  but  considered 
it  his  duty  to  inform  his  father. — And  the  lad  was 
with  the  BOns  of  Bilhah. — For  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
Rachel's  servant  stood  nearer  to  him,  while  those  of 
Leah  were  most  opposed.     He  brought  to  his  father 
1^'"  cr;n  rx,  translated  by  Keil,  evil  reports  con- 
cerning them.     A  direct  statement  of  their  offences 
would   doubtless    have   been   differently  expressed. 
They  were  an  offence  to  those  living  in  the  vicinity. 
This  determined  him  to  inform  his  father,  but  it  does 
not  exclude  a  conviction  of  his  own.     It  is  inadmis- 
sible to  refer  this  to  deSnite  sins   (as,  e.  g.,  some 
have  thought  of  uimatural  sins).     That  the  sons  of 
the  concubines  surpassed  the  others  in  rude  conduct, 
is  easily  understood.     Joseph's  moral  earnestness  is, 
doubtless,  the  first  stumbling-block  to  his  brethren, 
whilst  it  strengthens  his  father  in  his  good  opinion. 
The  beautiful   robe  was  the  second  offence.     It  is 
called  Z'SS    rorS,  "  an   outer  garment  of  ends," 
which  extends,  Uke  a  gown,  to  the  hands  and  the 
ancles.     The  Septuagint,  which  Luther's  translation 
follows,  renders  it  "  a  toat  of  many  colors."     Comp. 
2  Sam.  xiii.  IS.     The  common  tunic  extended  only 
to  the  knees,  and  was  without  arms.     Already  this 
preference,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Jacob  in- 
tended to  give  him  the  right  of  the  first -bom,  aroased 
the  hatred  of  his  brethren.     One  who  hates  cannot 
greet  heartily  the  one  who  is  hated,  nor   talk  with 
him  frankly  and  peaceably.     In  addition  to  this,  Jo- 
seph, by  his  dreams  and  presages  (though  not  yet  a 
prudent  interpreter),  was  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames. 
At  all  events,  the  n:n  (lo),  as  repeated  in  his  narra- 
tion, shows  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  something 
great     Both  dreams  are  expressive  of  his  future  ele- 
▼iition.     In  Egypt  he  becomes  the  fortunate  sheaf- 
binder  whose  sheaf  "  stood  up  "  du.ing  the  famine. 
The  second  dream  confirms  the  first,  whilst  present- 
ing the  further  thought :  even  the  sun  and  moon — 
that  is,  according  to  Jacob's  interpretation,  even  his 
father  and  his  mother — were  to  bow  before  him.     Ra- 
chel died  some  time  b<'fore  this.     On  this  account 
the  word  mother  has  been  referred  to  Bilhah,  or  to 
Benjamin  as  representing  Rachel,  or  else  to  Leah. 
The  brethren  tow  hated  bin  the  more,  not  merely 
as  recognizing  in  h'S  dreams  the  suggestions  of  am- 
bition, but  with  a  mingled  feeling,  in  which  there  was 
not  wanting  a  pi-esentiment  of  his  possible  exalta- 
tion— as  their  declaration,  ver.  20,  betrays.     In  Ja- 
cob's   rebuke   we    perceive   also   mingleid  feelings. 
There  is  dissent  from  Joseph's  apparently  pretentious 
prosp<»cts,  a  fatherly  regard   toward   the   mortified 
breti  Tin,  yet,  withal,    a  deeper   presentiment,  that 
caused  him  to  keep  thesf  words  of  Joseph  in  hU 
heart,  as  Mary  did  those  of  the  shephei-ds.     As  the 
na.vcte   of    the  shepherd-boy  was  evidence  of   the 
tntl'fulness  ol    these  dreams,  so  the  result  testifies 
to  the  higher  origin  of  a  divine  communicat  on,  con- 
ditioned, indeed,  by  the  hopefully  presagefui   life  of 
Jopcp'i.     These  dreams  were  probably  intended  to 
•ustain  Joseph  during  his  thirteen  years  of  WTCtch-, 


edness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  him  lo  bl 
an  interpreter.  The  Zodiac,  as  here  brought  in  bj 
B^nobel,  has  no  significance,  nor  the  custom  of  placing 
a  nimiber  of  sheaves  together. 

2.  7^<  opportitnil:/  and  th '  plot  of  murder  (vers 
12-20). — In  Shechem. — There  is  no  ground  foi 
supposing  another  Shechem,  as  some  have  done,  on 
account  of  what  had  formerly  occurred  there.  It  ii 
more  likely  that  Jacob's  sons  courageously  returned 
to  the  occupation  of  the  parcel  of  land  formerly  ac 
quired  by  Uiem,  This  very  circumstance,  however, 
may  have  so  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  cautiooi 
parent  that  he  sent  Joseph  after  them.  That  Joseph 
could  have  lost  his  way  at  Shechem  is  easily  ex- 
plained, since  he  was  so  young  when  his  father  lived 
there. — In  Dothan.— The  Septuagint  has  A«da*i'u, 
Judith  iv.  6  ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  3  ;  Acedoiu.  2  Kings  vL  13, 
Dothan.  It  was  a  place  above  Samaria,  towards  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  according  to  Josephus  and  Hierony- 
nins.  "  Thus  it  was  found  by  Robinson  and  Smith 
in  their  journey  of  1852,  and  also  by  Van  de  Velde. 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  plain  of' Jabud,  west  of 
Genin.  It  is  a  beautiful  green  dell,  always  called 
Dothan,  at  whose  south  foot  a  fountain  rises."  De- 
litzsch.  Through  the  plain  of  Tell-Dothan  a  high- 
way pa.sses  from  the  northwest  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt, 
— They  conspired  against  him. — That  Reuben 
and  Judah  were  not  concerned  in  this,  is  plain  from 
what  follows. — This  dreamer  cometh. — Spoken 
contemptuously  —  master  of  dreams,  dream-man. 
The  word  niL"  does  not  express  contempt  of  itself^ 
as  is  seen  from  ch.  xxiv.  65,  the  only  other  place  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  denotes  something  unex{)ected 
and  remarkable. — ^Into  some  pit. — I'istenis  (se« 
Winer :  wells).  —  And  we  shall  see.  —  They 
thought  by  their  fratricide  surely  to  frustrate  his  ex- 
altation— a  proof  that  his  dreams  alarmed  them  ;  but 
by  this  very  deed,  as  controlled  by  God's  providence, 
they  bring  it  about. 

3.  RetiberCs  arifvl  attempt  at  taving  (vers.  21- 
24).  The  text  states  directly  that  Reuben  made  his 
proposition  in  order  to  save  Joseph.  Knobel,  by  a 
frivolous  criticism,  would  foist  a  contradiction  upon 
the  text,  namely,  that  Reuben  made  the  proposition 
in  order  to  let  him  perish  in  the  pit ;  since  a  blood- 
less destruction  of  life  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  less  criminal  than  a  direct  killing.  But,  then,  the 
Reviser  must  have  imparted  to  Reuben's  proposition 
a  different  interpretation,  by  means  of  an  addition. 
Reuben,  it  is  true,  had  to  express  himself  in  such  a 
way  that  the  brothers  might  infer  his  intention  to  let 
him  perish  in  the  pit ;  but  tliis  was  the  onlv  way  to 
gain  their  consent — ^They  stripped  Joseph  out 
of  his  coat. — The  object  of  their  jealousy  and  their 
wrath. — And  the  pit  was  empty. — So  that  he  did 
not  perish.  His  cries  for  mercy  tliey  remembered 
many  years  afterwards  (ch.  xlL  211 

4.  Judafi's  bold  attmpt  to  save  him  (vers.  25-271 
—And  they  sat  do^ra. — Through  this  apparent 
insensibiliiy  their  inward  agony  is  betrayed;  it  ap- 
pears in  their  agitatci  looking  out,  so  that  they  espy 
the  Ishmaelites  already  at  a  grei>t  distance.— And 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites. — X  caravan, 
-n-^!<  (Job  vi.  19).  "This  caravan  (as  Robinson'* 
description  shows)  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Beisan, 
and  followed  the  highway  that  led  from  Beis.in  and 
Zerin  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt,  entering  the  plain  of 
Dothan  west  of  Genin."  Delitzsch.  In  vers.  25, 
27,  and  28,  the  merchants  are  called  IshmaeUtes. 
whilst  in  the  first  part  of  ver.  28  they  are  strlec 
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Midianites,  and  in  ver.  36  Medanites.  Knobel,  of 
course,  regards  them  as  different  traditions  (p.  29:^). 
Ver  28,  however,  would  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  Ish- 
maelites  were  the  proprietors  of  the  caravan,  which 
was  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  Midianitish  peo- 
ple. In  a  similar  manner,  probably,  as  Esau  made 
a  number  of  the  Horites  subject  to  him,  so  had  the 
Ishmaelites  also  brought  under  them  a  number  of 
the  Midianites.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  Ishmael's  departure  from 
Abraham,  would  give  a  sufficient  increase  for  this 
(see  Keil,  p.  244).  As  merchants,  they  were  trans- 
porting costly  products  of  their  country  to  Egypt. 
Gum-tragacanth  is  found  in  Syria;  the  balm  of 
Gilead  was  especially  renowned,  and  was  sold  to 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt ;  ladanum  (myrrh),  or  the  fra- 
grant rose  of  the  cistus,  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Syria, 
as  well  as  in  Palestine  (see  Schubert,  iii.  p.  1 14  and 
174).  Concerning  the  cisterns,  or  the  artificially 
piepared  reservoirs  of  rain-water,  see  the  Diction- 
aries and  geographical  works.  They  might  be  full 
of  water,  or  have  mire  at  the  bottom,  or  be  entirely 
dry.  They  weie  frequently  used  as  prisons  (see  Jer. 
xxxviii.  6;  xl.  15).  Schrodkr:  "On  his  way  to 
Damascus,  Robinson  found  Khan  Jubb  Jusuf  (a  kind 
of  inn),  the  khan  of  Joseph's  pit,  so  called  after  a 
well  connected  with  it,  and  which  for  a  long  time, 
both  among  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  was  re- 
garded as  the  cistern  into  which  Joseph  was  thrown." 
— AndJudah  said. — "Then  Judah  began  to  use 
the  language  of  a  hypocritical  self-interest,"  says  De- 
litzsch.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  not  at  all  justified 
by  Judah's  after-history.  It  must  be  presupposed 
that  Judah  was  unacquainted  with  Reuben's  inten- 
tion. The  brethren  were  so  much  excited  that  Ju- 
dah alone  could  not  have  hoped  to  rescue  Joseph 
from  their  hand.  The  ferocity,  especially,  of  Simeon 
and  Levi,  is  known  to  us  from  former  history.  Ju- 
dah, therefore,  could  think  no  otherwise  than  that 
Joseph  must  die  from  hunger  in  the  pit.  As  in  op- 
position to  this,  therefore,  and  not  as  a  counteraction 
of  Reuben's  attempt  at  deliverance,  is  his  proposal 
lo  be  judged.  He  lived  still,  though  a  slave.  There 
was  a  possibility  of  his  becoming  free.  He  might 
make  his  escape  by  the  caiavan  routes  that  passed 
Bouth  through  his  iiome.  Reuben,  in  his  tenderness, 
had  made  a  subtle  attempt  to  save  him.  In  the 
bolder  policy  of  Judah  we  see  that  subtle  attempt 
crossed  by  one  more  daring.  No  doubt  both  had 
Bome  ill-feeling  towards  Joseph,  and  were,  therefore, 
not  capnble  of  a  mutual  and  open  understanding. 
That  both,  however,  preserved  a  better  conscience 
than  the  rest,  is  evident  fi-om  the  later  history.  The 
unity  of  our  story  is  not  disturbed  by  Knobel's  re- 
mark, "  that  a  further  tradition  is  given,  Ecseb. 
Prcep.  Evanff.,  ix.  23,  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to 
escape  the  snares  of  his  brethren,  Joseph  besought 
Arabians,  who  were  near,  to  tai<e  him  along  with 
them  to  Egypt ;  which  they  did ;  so  tha',  in  this 
way,  are  the  patriarchs  still  more  exculpated." 
What  Joseph  saya  of  himself  afterwards,  that  he 
fras  stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xl. 
16),  does  not  contradict  our  narration.  Was  he  to 
•ell  to  the  Egyptians  the  crime  of  his  brethren  ? 

6.  Vers.  28-32.  ?%«  crime,  tfie  begin7d7ig  of 
mourni'  ^r,  and  the  concealment  of  the  guilt. — 
Tw^enty  pieces  of  silver. — Comp.  ch.  xx.  16. 
Twenty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  compensation  that 
lioses  appointed  for  a  boy  from  five  to  twenty  years 
old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5),  whilst  the  average  price  of  a 
slave    was    thirty   shekels   (Exod  xxL  32). — ^And 


Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit. — His  absenc* 
may  easily  be  accounted  for :  it  was  impo.siiible  foi 
him  to  eat  with  his  brethren  in  his  then  state  of 
mind;  and  he  probably  resorted  to  "olitude  to  thini 
out  a  plan  of  deliverance — And  he  rent  hi» 
clothes. — The  later  custom  (Matt.  xxvi.  05)  oiigin- 
ally  sprung  from  vivid  emotions  of  sorrow, — the 
rending  as  an  expression  of  inward  distraction.  AS- 
lerwards  came  this  rending  of  garments  upon  the 
others  (ch.  xliv.  13). — And  I,  whither  shall  I  go? 
— Not  only  as  the  first-born  was  he  especially  re- 
sponsible for  the  younger  brother,  but  his  tender 
feelings  for  him,  and  for  the  unhappy  fatlier,  made 
him  the  bearer  of  the  agony  of  the  guilty  confede- 
racy; and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do. — And  they  took  Joseph's  coat. — 
One  transgression  gives  birth  to  another.  With  the 
consciousness  that  tried  to  conceal  their  guilt,  there 
mingles  the  old  grudge  concerning  the  coat  of  many 
colors,  which  here  turns  itself  even  against  the  fa- 
ther. Doubtless,  in  some  degree,  they  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  the  thought  that  the  father  had 
given  them  cause  of  irritation  by  providing  such  a 
coat  for  Joseph.  Reuben  and  Judah  are,  moreover, 
burdened  by  the  ban  of  silence. 

6,  Jacobus  deep  grief,  and  Joseph's  app  rent  loss 

(vers.  33-36).— It  is  my  son's  coat Their  decep. 

tion  succeeded.  In  his  agony  he  does  not  discover 
the  fraud ;  the  sight  of  the  blood-dyed  garment  led 
him  to  conclude  :  Surely  an  evil  beast  hath  torn  Jo- 
seph, and  devoured  him. — Sackcloth The  sign  of 

the  deepest  mourning  (see  W^inei' :  Trauer-sack ). 
— And  mourned  for  his  son.— Retaining  also  his 
garment  of  mourning. — And  all  his  sons. — The 
criminals  as  comforters  ! — And  all  his  daughters. 
— From  this  there  arises  the  probability  that  Jacob 
had  other  daughters  than  Dinah,  though  the  daugh- 
ters-in-law may  be  so  called. — For  I  will  go  down. 
— The  "3  is  elliptical,  implying,  nothing  can  comfort 
me,  for,  etc. — Mourning  unto  my  son. — There  is, 
doubtless,  something  more  here  than  grief  merely 
for  the  loss;  there  is  also  self-reproach  for  having 
exposed  the  child  to  such  danger. — Into  the  grave 
(sheol). — In  this  mournful  mood  of  Jacob  does  this 
word  sheol  first  occur.  It  was  not  the  world  beyond 
the  grave  considered  as  the  gathering  to  the  fathers, 
but  the  dark  night  of  death  and  mourning.  There 
are  various  derivations  of  this  word.  One  that  easdy 
suggests  itself  is  that  which  marks  it  from  b:<ir,  to 
demand — that  place  which  inexorably  demands  all 
men  back  (Pro v.  xxx.  15;  Is.  v.  14;  Heb.  ii.  5). 
[See  Excursus  below,  especially  p.  586  sq. — T.  L.] 
Ver.  36.  The  word  C^HD ,  according  to  its  original 
significance,  denotes  an  eunuch  ;  its  later  and  more 
general  interpretation  is  courder. — Captain  of  the 
guard. — Literally  a  slayer,  that  is,  an  executioner 
(see  2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9).  For  particulars, 
see  Delitzsch,  p.  5S1.  On  the  chronology  as  con- 
nected with  the  remark  that  Josepli  was  sold  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  see  also  Delitzsch,  p. 
632.  Joseph's  history  here  suffers  an  interruption 
by  the  insertion  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Judah. 
Ch.  xxxviii.  Delitzsch  ascribes  this  to  literary  art 
on  the  pait  of  the  author,  but  of  that  we  may  doubt. 
It  is,  of  itself,  just  the  time  that  we  should  expect  to 
learn  something  more  about  Judah. 

[Note  on  Genesis  xxxvii.  35.  The  PRiuinn 
Conception  or  Sheol. — This  is  the  first  place  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  and  it  is  very  important  t« 
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mce,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  earliest  conception,  or 
rather  emotion,  out  of  which  it  arose.  "  I  will  go 
down  to  my  son  mourning  to  Sheol," — towardt  Sheol, 
or,  on  the  way  to  Sheol, —  the  reference  being  to  the 
decUne  of  lite  terminating  in  that  unknown  state, 
place,  or  condition  of  being,  so  called.  One  thing 
ifl  clear :  it  was  not  a  state  of  not-being,  if  we  may 
use  so  paradoxical  an  expression.  Jacob  was  going 
to  his  sou  i  he  was  still  his  son ;  there  is  yet  a  tie 
between  him  and  his  father ;  he  is  still  spoken  of 
ts  a  personality ;  he  is  still  regarded  as  having  a 
being  somehow,  and  somewhere.  Compare  2  Sam. 
xiL  23,  '^5X  -bh  ""rx,  "/  am  going  to  him,  but 
he  shall  not  return  to  m<."  The  him  and  the  me  in 
this  case,  like  the  /  and  the  my  ton  in  Genesis,  are 
alike  personal  In  the  earliest  language,  where  all 
is  hearty,  such  use  of  the  pronoun  could  have  been 
no  unmeaning  figure.  The  being  of  the  one  who 
has  disappeared  is  no  less  real  than  that  of  the  one 
who  remains  still  seen,  still  found,*  to  use  the  Shera- 
itic  term  for  existence,  or  out-being,  as  a  known  and 
visible  state  (see  note,  p.  273).  The  LXT.  have  ren- 
dered it  here  tU  "A5od,  into  Hades  ;  the  Vulgate,  ad 
JUium  meum  in  infemxim.  It  was  not  to  his  son  in 
his  grave,  for  Joseph  had  no  grave.  His  body  was 
supposed  to  be  lying  somewhere  in  the  desert,  or 
torn  in  pieces,  or  carried  ofiF,  by  the  wild  beasts  (see 
Ter.  33).  To  resolve  it  all  into  figurative  expressions 
for  the  grave  would  be  simply  carrying  our  meaning- 
less modern  rhetoric  into  ancient  forms  of  speech 
employed,  in  their  first  use,  not  for  the  reflex  paint- 
ing, but  for  the  very  utterance  of  emotional  concep- 
tions. However  indefinite  they  may  be,  they  are  too 
mournfully  real  to  admit  of  any  such  explanations. 
Looking  at  it  steadily  from  this  primitive  standpoint, 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  an  undoubting  convic- 
tion of  personal  extinction  at  death,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  dismembered,  decomposing  body,  now  belong- 
ing to  no  one,  would  never  have  given  rise  to  such 
language.  The  meie  conception  of  the  grave,  as  a 
place  of  burial,  is  too  narrow  for  it.  It,  alone,  would 
have  destroyed  the  idea  in  its  germ,  rather  than  have 
given  origin  and  expansion  to  it.  The  fact,  too,  that 
they  had  a  well-known  word  for  the  grave,  as  a  con- 
fined place  of  deposit  for  the  body  ("^S;?  f^ns ,  a 
possession,  or  property,  of  a  grave,  see  Gen.  xxui.  9), 
shows  that  this  other  name,  and  this  other  concep- 
tion, were  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  derived  from  it. 
The  older  lexicographers  and  commentators  gen- 
erally derived  the  word  bisd  (Sheol)  fixjm  bxr 
[Sha-al),  to  ask,  inquire,  etc.  This  b  a  very  easy 
derivation,  so  far  as  Ibrm  is  concerned ;  and  why  is 
it  not  correct  ?  In  ar)y  way  the  sense  deduced  will 
seem  near,  or  far-fetched,  according  to  our  precon- 
ceptions in  respect  to  that  earliest  view  of  extinct  or 
continued  being.  Gesenius  rejects  it,  maintaining 
that  b"!X*J  is  for  biyc ,  and  means  cavity  ;  hence  a 
subterranean  region,  etc  He  refers  to  b?0  ,  hollow 
of  the  hand,  or  fist.  Is.  xl.  12 ;  1  Kings  xx.  10 ;  Ezek. 
xiiu  19 ;  and  sr^tT,  the  name  for  fox  or  jackal,  who 
digs  holes  in  the  earth, — this  being  all  that  can  be 
^  found  of  any  other  use  of  the  suppjsed  root  from 

•  (Compare  the  Hebrew  SS"S3  ,  as  used  Ps.  xlvi.  1,  from 
wbicL  comes  the  frequent  rabbinical  use  of  the  t«rm  for  ex- 
istence as  that  which  is  somehow  present.     Comp.  al^  the 

Arab.  >^y^n  and  dJl>>>'>»»  "  =  ri  oit«,  eniia.    Lit., 

gUngt  to  be/ound.—T.  L.] 


which  comes  this  most  ancient  word,  so  full  of  somi 
most  solemn  significance.     There  is  t  reference,  also 
to   the   German  holl^,  or  the  general  term  of   thi 
northern  nations  (Gothic,  Scandinavian,  Saxon),  de 
noting  hole,  or  cavity ;  though  this  is  the  very  que* 
tion,  whether  the  northern  conception  is  not  a  zee 
ondary  one,  connected  with  that  later  thought  of 
penal  confinement  which  was  never  separable  from 
the  Saxon  hell, — a  sense-limitation,   in  fact,  of  tli* 
more  indefinite  aid  more  spiritual  notion  primanl* 
preseuted  by  the  Greek  Hades,  and  which  fumishew 
the  true  parallel  to  the  early  Hebrew  SheoL     Fiirst 
has  the  same  view  as  Gesenius.     To  make  b'ixd  and 
b?~C  equivalents,  etymolo^cally,  there  is  supposed 
to  be  an  interchange  of  X  and  7 ,  a  thing  quite  com- 
mon in  the  later  Syriac,  but  rare  in  the  Hebrew, 
especially  the  earlier  writings,  and  which  would  bo 
died  as  a  mark  recentiorit  Hebraismi,  if  the  ration- 
alistic argument,  at  any  time,  required  it.     The  5 
has  ever   kept   its   place  most    tenaciously  in   the 
Arabic,  as  shown  by  Robinson  in    the    numerous 
proper  names  of  places  in  which  it    remains   un 
changed  to  this  day.     So  it  was,  doubtless,  in  the 
most  early  Shemitic.  though  in  the  Syriac  it  became 
afterwards  much  weakened  through  the  antipathetic 
Greek  and  Roman  influence  upon  that  language,  and 
so,  frequently  passed  into  the  more  easily  pronounced 
X.     It  is  improbable  that  this  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  most  ancient  stage  of  the  language,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  biblical  writings.     Gesenius  would  give  to  bx^ 
too,  the  supposititious  primary  sense  of  dipging,  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  the  secondary  idea  of  seirch 
or  inquiry  ;  but  this  is  not  the  primary  or  predomi- 
nant conception  of  bx:2  ;  it  is  always  that  of  inter- 
rogation,  like  the  Greek  ipuToa,  or  of  demand,  like 
alreu;  ever  implying  speech,  instead  of  the  positive 
:.ct  of  search,  such  as  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
■'pn ,  to  explore.      Subsequent    lexicographers  and 
commentators  have  generally  followed  Gesenius,  who 
seems   to   pride  himself  upon    thLs  discovery  (see 
RoBisso.v :  "  Lex.  N.  Test."  on  the  word  Hades). 
Of  the  older  mode  of  derivation  he  says :  "  Prior  de 
eiymo  conjectura  vix  menwratu  digna  est."     By  some 
it  would  be  regarded  as  betraying  a  deficiency  in 
Hebrew  learning  to  think  of  supporting  an  etymology 
so  contemptuously  rejected.     And  yet  it  has  claims 
that  should  not  be  lightly  given  up,  especially  as  they 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  important  in- 
quiry in  respect  to  the  firs'  conception  of  those  who 
first  used  the  word.     Was  this,  primarily,  a  thought 
of  loeWity,  however  wide  or  narrow  it  may  have 
been,   or  did  the  space-notion,  which  undoubtedly 
prevailed  afterwards,  come  from  an  earlier  thought, 
or  state  of  soul  rather,  more  closely  aUied  to  feeling 
than  to  any  positive  idea  ?     This  conception  of  !<>• 
cality  in  the  earth  came  in  very  early ;  it  grew  natu- 
rally from  somet.ing  before  it;  but  was  it  fiist  of 
all  ?     Lowth,  Herder,  etc.,  are,  doubtless,  correct  ic 
the  repressentations  they  give  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol, 
as  an  imagined  subterranean  residence  of  the  dead, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  later  expressions  we  find  in 
the  Ps»lnis  and  ebewhere,  ?uch  as  "going  down  to 
the  pit"  (compare  ^"ii  ^"^'^'i'"  and  similar  langiage, 
Ps,  xxviiL   3;    iix.  4;   Ixxiviii.    5;    Is.  xiv.   19  j 
xxxviii.  10,  etc.);  yet  still  there  is  the  best  of  re«. 
sons  for  believing   that  what  may   be    called   tb< 
emotional  or  ejaculatory  conception  was  earlier  that 
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this,  and  that  the  local  was  the  form  it  took  when  it 
passed  from  an  emotion  to  a  speculative  iJiought. 
From  what  source,  then,  in  this  earlier  stage,  could 
the  name  more  naturally  have  come  than  from  the 
primitive  significance  of  that  word  bxia,  which,  in 

the  Arabic  jLi»/ ,  and  everywhere  in  the  Shemitic 
family,  has  this  one  old  sense  of  appealing  interro- 
gation,— first,  simple  inquiry,  secondly,  the  idea  of 
demand?  The  eiror  of  the  older  etymologists,  then, 
consisted,  not  in  making  it  from  bxm,  but  in  con- 
necting it  with  this  secondary  idea,  and  so  referring 
It  to  Sheol  itself  as  demanding,  instead  of  the 
mourning,  sighing  survivors  asking  after  the  dead. 
They  supposed  it  was  called  Sheol  from  its  rapaciti/, 
or  unsatiableness,  ever  claiming  its  victims, — a 
thought,  indeed,  common  in  the  earl;/  language  of 
mourning,  but  having  too  much  of  tropical  artifice 
to  be  the  very  earliest.  It  belongs  to  that  later  stage 
in  which  language  is  employed,  retroactively,  to 
awaken  or  intensify  emotion,  instead  of  being  its 
gushing,  irrepressible  utterance.  In  support  of  this 
view,  the  text  constantly  cited,  as  the  standard  one, 
wasProv.  xxx.  16,  "jin  nnT2X  t*^  ^^,'?'^  ^^  - '  ^"i^*^, 
Sheol  that  is  never  satisjied,  thu.  never  says,  enough. 
See  the  old  commentary  of  Martin  Geier  on  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  Homer  speaks  of  Hades,  and  its  vast  popu- 
lation : 

jcAvrd  iSvta  vtKpHtv. 

So  the  dramatic  poets  represent  it  as  rapacious, 
carrying  off  its  victims  like  a  ferocious  animal  (see 
the  "Medea"  of  Euripides,  1108),  inexorable, 
vTiKeM,  pitiless,  ever  demanding,  but  hearing  no 
prayer  in  return.  Hence  it  had  settled  into  tlie  clas- 
sical phrase  rapax  Orcus  (see  Catullus,  ii.  28,  29). 
But  this,  whatever  form  might  be  given  to  it,  was 
not  the  fii  St  thought  that  would  arise  in  the  mind 
respecting  the  state  of  the  departed.  Instead  of 
Buch  an  objective  attribute  of  Hades,  or  Sheol,  as  a 
place  demanding  to  be  filled,  it  was  rather  the  sub- 
jective feeling  of  inquiring  wonder  at  the  phenome- 
non of  death,  at  the  thought  of  the  one  who  had 
disappeared,  and  of  that  inexplicable  state  into  whicli 
even  the  imagination  faikd  to  follow  him.  Shadowy 
as  all  such  language  is,  it  is  only  the  stronger  evi- 
dence of  that  feeling  of  continued  being  which  holds 
on  so  firmly  through  it  all,  as  though  in  spite  of  the 
positive  appearances  of  sense  testifying  to  the  de- 
parture, or  the  negative  testimony  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  eye  to  pierce  the  darkness  (whence  the 
Greek  Hades,  the  unsetti),  or  of  the  ear  to  gather 
any  report  from  the  silence  into  which  tlie  dead  had 
gone.     See  remarks  in  the  note  before  referred  to, 

L273,  on  the  idea  of  death  as  a  state,  a  state  of 
ng,  the  antithesis,  not  of  being,  but  of  the  active 
Bfe  *'  beneath  the  sun."  ^fow  the  idea  of  extinction, 
of  absolute  not-being,  of  a  total  loss  of  individual 
personality,  would  have  excluded  all  questioning ;  it 
would  never  have  made  such  words  as  Hades,  or 
Bheol,  according  to  either  conception,  whether  of 
Inquiry  or  of  locality,  w  htther  as  denoting  a  state  or 
a  ]  ice,  whether  as  demanding  or  as  interrogated, 
whether  as  addressed  to  the  unseen,  or  to  the  voice- 
less and  unheard.  The  man  was  gone,  but  where  ? 
According  to  a  most  ancient  and  touching  custom, 
ttiey  thrice  most  solemnly  invoked  his  name,  but  no 
answer  came  back.  Their  bchef  in  his  continued 
oeing  was  shown  by  the  voice  that  went  after  liim, 
though  no  responding  voice  wus  returned  to  the  living 


ear.  bixttS  (the  infinitive  used  as  a  no'in),  to  ask 
to  inquire  anxiously ;  he  had  gone  to  the  land  thm 
denoted,  that  "  undiscovered  country  from  who8« 
bouine  no  traveller  returned."  The  key-text  here  ii 
Job  xiv.  10:  "Man  dies,  and  wastes  away;  he  givetb 
up  the  ghost  (CI Xfl  V'}^'' ,  yighwah  ha-adam,  mac 
sighs,  or  gasps  for  breath),  and  where  is  he  ?  "  "i^K^ 
wtai/yo,  0,  where  is  he?  See  Zacli.  i.  5  :  Thefa'Jiert 
Dn~n*S ,  where  are  they  ?  Compare  also  Job  vi 
21,  and  other  places  of  a  similar  kind,  all  showing 
how  natural  is  the  connection  between  the  wailmg, 
questioning  weayyo,  and  the  word  Sheol  so  immedi- 
ately suggested  by  it. 

The  disappearance  of  Enoch  from  the  earth  wti 
stranger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  death,  but  gave 
rise  to  the  same  feeling  of  inquiry,  only  in  a  more 
intensive  degree.  "  He  was  not  found,"  ovx  tupiaKtro, 
says  the  LXX,  and  this  gives  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  IS.?"'!* ,  not  denoting  non-existence,  for 
that  would  be  directly  contrary  to  what  follows,  but 
that  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found  on  earth. 

Thus  regarded,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of 
some  locality  would  soon  attach  itself  to  the  primi- 
tive emotional  conception,  and  in  time  become  so 
predominant  that  the  older  germ  of  thought,  that 
was  in  the  etymology,  would  almost  wholly  disap- 
pear. Still  the  spirit  of  the  word,  its  geist  or  ghost, 
to  use  the  more  emphatic  German  or  Saxon,  long 
haunts  it  after  the  conception  has  changed  so  as  to 
receive  into  it  more  of  the  local  and  definite. 
Trench  has  shown  how  tenacious  is  this  root-sense 
of  old  words,  preserving  them,  like  some  guardian 
genius,  from  misusage  and  misapplication,  ages  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  directly  conceptual,  or  to  be 
known  at  all,  except  to  the  antiqunrian  philologist. 
Thus,  although  the  cavernous  or  subterranean  idea 
had  become  prominent  in  the  Psalms  and  elsewhere, 
this  old  spirit  of  the  word  still  hovers  about  it  in  all 
such  passages ;  we  still  seem  to  hear  the  sighing 
ueayyo  ;  there  yet  lingers  in  the  ear  the  plaintive 
sheolah,  denoting  the  intense  looking  into  the  world 
unknown,  the  anxious  listening  to  which  no  answer- 
ing voice  is  returned. 

That  Sheol,  in  its  pritnary  sense,  did  not  mean 
the  grave,  and  in  fact  had  no  etymological  associa 
tion  with  it,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  alre;idy  mentioned, 
that  there  was  a  distinct  word  for  the  latter,  of  still 
earlier  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  common  in  all 
the  Shemitic  languages,  and  presenting  the  definite 
primary  conception  of  digging,  or  excavation  (~-P, 
kbr,  krb,  3"  3,  D"i3,  grb,  grub,  grav).  There  waa 
no  room  here  for  expansion  uito  the  greater  thought. 
The  Egyptian  embalming,  too,  to  one  who  attentively 
considers  it,  will  appear  still  less  favorable.  It  waj 
a  dry  and  rigid  memorial  of  death,  far  less  suggestive 
of  continued  being,  somehow  and  somewheie,  than 
the  flowing  of  the  body  into  natm  e  through  decom- 
position in  the  grave,  or  its  dispersion  by  fire  into 
the  prime  elements  of  its  organization.  In  the  sup- 
posed case,  howcTer,  of  Joseph's  torn  and  dismem- 
bered corpse,  there  was  nothing  from  any  of  tlieM 
sources  to  aid  the  conception.  Yet  Jacob  held  on  t« 
it:  I  will  go  mourning  to  my  son,  ■':3  bx,  not  bs 
or  bx  for  bj" ,  on  account  of  my  son,  as  some  would 
take  it.*    Had  Joseph  been  lying  by  the  side  of  bii 

•  (In  proof  that  bx  may  have  the  sense  of  b?  ,  Ro«eiir 
mullcr  refers  to  1  Kinps  xiv.  5  ;  and  Rashi  to  2  Sam.  x»l  1 
1  Sam.  iv.  21.    liut  tboee  do  not  bear  out  the  inference,    Tib 
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mother  in  the  field  near  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  or 
with  Abraham  and  Sarah,  £.nd  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  or  in  some  Egjrptian  sar- 
cophagus, embalmed  with  costliest  spices  and 
wrapped  in  aromatic  linen,  the  idea  of  his  unbroken 
personality  would  have  been  no  more  vivid,  Joseph 
himself  (Ids  very  ipse)  would  have  been  no  nearer, 
or  more  real,  to  the  mourning  father,  than  as  he 
thought  of  his  body  lying  mangled  in  the  wilderness, 
or  borne  by  rapacious  birds  to  the  supposed  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  I  will  go  to  my  son  mourning, 
ihcolah  (nbxtD  ,  with  H  of  direction),  Sheol-ward, — 
on  the  way  to  the  unknown  land. 

This  view  of  Sheol  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  parallel  etymology,  and  the  parallel  comiection 
of  ideas  we  find  in  the  oiigin  and  use  of  the  Greek 
Badfs.  Some  would  seek  its  primary  meaning  else- 
where, but  it  is  clearly  Greek,  and  no  derivation  is 
more  obvious  than  the  one  given  long  ago,  and  which 
would  make  this  word  'AiSrjs  (Homeric  'AiStjs,  witli 
the  mild  aspirate)  from  o  privative  and  ISfif  to  see. 
We  have  the  very  word  as  an  adjective,  with  this 
meaning  of  invisible  or  unseen,  Hesiod  :  "  Shield  of 
Hercules,"  477.  It  denotes,  then,  the  unseen  world, 
carrjring  the  idea  of  disippearnnce,  and  yet  of  con- 
tinued being  in  some  state  unknown.  The  analogy 
between  it  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  perfect  So  is 
the  parallelism,  all  the  more  striking,  we  may  say, 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  two  languages  the  appeal  is 
to  two  different  senses.  In  the  one,  it  is  the  eye 
peering  into  the  dark ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  ear  in- 
tently listening  to  the  silence.  Both  give  rise  to  the 
same  question  :  Where  is  he  ?  wliither  has  he  gone  ? 
and  both  seem  to  imply  with  equal  emphasis  that 
the  one  unseen  and  unheard  yet  really  t«.  Some- 
times a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  and  of  the 
same  combination,  is  joined  with  Hades  to  make  the 
meaning  intensive,  as  in  the  ''Ajax "  of  Sophocles, 
607: 

rbr  aworpovov  dtSijAov  'A.^Sap — 

The  awfiil,  unseen  Hades. 

From  this  use  has  come  the  adjective  afSioy,  rendered 
eUrnal,  but  having  this  meaning  from  the  association 
of  ideas  (the  Hadean,  the  everlasting),  since  it  is  not 
etymological ly  connected  with  aliiy  (see  Jude  6, 
Sfcfioi^  aiSiois,  where  the  two  conceptions  seem  to 
unite).  In  truth,  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
these  two  sets  of  words  ('AfSTji  and  aldv,  Z'S'.S  and 
biKw),  one  ever  suggesting  the  other, — "the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal  (belong  to  time),  the  things 
that  are  unseen  are  eternal."  Hence  we  have  in 
Greek  the  same  idiom,  in  respect  to  Hades,  that  we 
have  in  Hebrew  in  relation  to  01am  (cblJ),  the 
counterpart  of  aldf.  Thus,  in  the  former  language 
we  have  the  expressions,  oIkos''Al5ov — So^os "AiSuu, 
eta,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  zhis  n^3, 
the  house  of  eUrttity,  poorly  rendered  his  long  home, 
Ecclea.   xlL  6.      Compare    the  oiKiay  alwviov,   the 

■ense  of  direetion.  so  dear  everywhere  else  in  the  hundreds 
c!*  oases  where  this  preposition  bx  occurs,  is  not  lost  even 
is  ihefie.  "  Gone  is  the  glory  of  Israel  "  (the  glory  th:>t  was). 
It  is  broken,  impassioned  language,  and  we  may  suppose  an 
•lUlisis:  ehe  said  this  Oookin«)to  the  taking  of  the  ark,  etc 
80,  in  the  chef  csise  atod,  it  is  most  vividly  rendered  by 
tiking  it  e!liptically— «/  the  home  of  Saul,  2'Sam.  xxi  1— 
hat  is,  "look  not  to  me  for  the  cause,"  says  the  oracle,  but 
"  to  Saul  and  his  bloody  house."  At  the  utmost,  these  very 
fe-  doubtfu"  »ses  cannot  invalidate  the  clear  sense  that  the 
loaunon  rei  liring  makes  here.  -T.  L.] 


"  house  eternal,"  2  Cor.  t.  1.  Compare  also  Xero 
peon's  Affesilatis,  at  the  close,  where  it  is  said  of  th4 
Spartan  king,  ttji'  dfSioi'  oIktioiv  xaryjydytTo,  "  ht 
was  brought  back,  like  one  who  had  been  away,  tc 
his  eternal  home."  See,  too,  a  very  remarkabl* 
passage,  Diodorcs  Sicclcs,  lib.  i.  ch.  51,  respectin[j 
the  belief  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptians  :  "  Th« 
habitations  of  the  living  they  call  inns,  or  lodging 
places,  KaToXvfffit,  since  we  dwell  in  them  so  short 
a  time,  but  those  of  the  dead  they  style  oUov^  a<5iouj, 
everlasting  abodes,  as  residing  in  them  forever,  ri* 
&Kfipov  aiwva."  See  also  Pareau  :  J)e  Jobi  Notitiis, 
etc.,  on  the  early  Arabian  belief,  p.  27. 

Why  should  not  Jacob  have  had  the  idea  as  web 
as  these  most  ancient  Egyptians  ?  That  his  thought 
was  more  indefinite,  that  it  had  less  of  circumstanc« 
and  locality,  less  imagery  every  way,  than  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  fan'*v  gave  if,  only  proves  irs  higher 
purity  as  a  divine  hope,  a  sublime  act  of  faith,  rather 
than  a  poetical  picturing,  or  a  speculative  dogma. 
The  less  it  assumed  to  know,  or  even  to  imagine, 
showed  its  stronger  trust  in  the  unseen  world  as  an 
assured  reality,  but  dependent  solely  for  its  clearer 
revelation  on  the  imseen  God.  The  faith  was  all  the 
stronger,  the  less  the  aid  it  received  from  the  sense 
or  the  imagination.  It  was  groimded  on  the  surei 
rock  of  the  "  everlasting  covenant  '*  made  with  the 
fathers,  though  in  it  not  a  word  was  said  directly  of 
a  future  life.  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil 
grimage,"  says  Jacob.  He  was  "  a  sojourner  upon 
earth  as  his  fathers  before  him."  The  language  has 
no  meaning  except  as  pointing  to  a  home,  an  aj5io» 
oUtijiv,  an  eternal  habitation ;  whether  in  Sheol,  01 
through  Sheol,  was  not  known.  It  was  enough  that 
it  was  a  return  tmto  God,  "his  people's  dweUing- 
place  («b  "(1572,  see  Ps.  xc.  1)  in  all  generatious." 
It  was,  in  some  way,  a  "  living  imto  him,"  howerer 
they  might  disappear  from  earth  and  time  ;  for  "  he 
is  not  the  God  ot  the  dead."  His  covenant  was  an 
assurance  of  the  continued  bting  of  those  with  whom 
it  was  made.  •'  Because  he  lived  they  should  live 
also,"  "Art  thou  not  from  everlasting,  Jehovah, 
my  God,  my  Holy  One?  we  shall  not  (wholly)  die." 
"  Thou  wilt  lay  us  up  in  Sheol ;  thou  wilt  call  and 
we  will  answer ;  thou  wilt  have  regard  to  the  work 
of  thy  hands."  The  pure  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God,  and  a  belief  in  human  extinction,  have  never 
since  been  found  conjoined.  Can  we  believe  it  of 
the  lofty  theism  of  the  patriarchal  ages  ? 

Hades,  like  Sheol,  had  its  two  conceptual  stages, 
first  of  state,  and  afterwards  of  locality.  Totht 
Greek  word,  however,  there  was  added  a  third  idea. 
It  came  to  denote,  also,  a  power;  and  so  was  used 
for  the  supposed  king  of  the  dead,  *Aj5tjj,  'a.?, 
'Ai5a)»€uj, — ifo^  ivepwv  (Iliad,  XX.  61);  and  thii 
personification  appears  again  in  the  later  Scripture, 
1  Cor.  XV.  55,  0  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  anf 
in  Rev.  vi.  8,  xx.  13,  14,  where  Hades  beconies  lim 
-ted  tc  Gehenna,  and  its  general  |)ower,  as  keeper  ol 
souls,  is  abolished.— T.  L,] 

DOCTBINAL   A3JD   ETHICiLL. 

1.  Jacob's  fondness  for  the  younger  son  forms  tU' 
other  extreme  to  Isaac's  predUection  for  th« 
first-bom.  He  had,  it  is  true,  better  reasons  than 
Isaac ;  for  Joseph  is  not  only  the  son  of  his  beloveo 
Rachel,  but  also  the  Nazarite  (the  consecrated  01  sep- 
arate one)  among  his  brethren, — a  fact  to  which  he 
testifies  upon  his  death-bed  (sec  Geu  xlix.  22).     Bw 
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then  he  bcsan  to  see  clearly  that  Judah  surpassed 
Joseph  in  what  pertained  to  the  future.  The  struggle 
between  his  predilection  and  his  love  of  justice  ap- 
pears in  more  than  one  instance.  Joseph  must  en- 
ter service  as  a  shepherd's  boy ;  nevertheless,  his 
father  provides  for  him  a  showy  garment,  and  keeps 
him  at  home  longer  than  the  otliers.  He  ventures 
his  favorite  upon  a  distant  and  dangerous  mission, 
and  this  is  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  be  comforted 
at  his  loss.  He  rebuke.-^  him  for  his  apparently 
presumptuous  dream,  but  feels  compelled  to  keep  the 
presaging  omens  in  his  vaticinating  heart. 

2.  The  Scriptures  make  no  palliation  of  the  sins  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs — the  fathers  of  the  very  people 
to  whom  they  are  sent.  This  shows  their  super- 
earthly  origin. 

3.  By  his  dreams  Joseph  gets  into  misery,  and  by 
their  interpretations  he  is  deUvered  from  it.  The 
first  fact  would  give  him  occasion  to  think  closely  on 
the  ground-laws  that  regulate  the  symbolic  language 
of  dreams  ;  and  both  he,  and  the  New-Testament  Jo- 
seph, are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  is  a  signifi- 
cance in  them.  Elsewhere  have  we  shown  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  this  that  were  possessed  by 
both. 

4.  The  simplicity  with  which  Joseph  relates  his 
dreams,  reminds  ua  of  Isaac's  naive  question  on  the 
way  to  Mount  Moriah :  but  where  is  the  lamb  ?  It 
Btands  in  beautiful  contrast  with  that  moral  earnest- 
ness which  had  already,  in  early  age,  made  him  self- 
reliant  in  presence  of  his  brethren. 

6.  Here,  too,  in  the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
ia  there  an  example  showing  how  envy  passes  over 
to  animosity,  animosity  to  fixed  hatred,  and  hatred  to 
a  scheme  of  murder,  just  as  in  the  history  of  Cain, 
and  in  that  of  Christ.  The  allegorical  significance 
of  our  history,  as  typical  of  that  of  Christ,  appears  in 
the  most  diversified  traits. 

6.  As  the  murderous  scheme  was  prevented  by 
Reuben's  plan  of  deliverance,  and  modified  by  Judah's 
proposal,  80,  ia  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  scheme  of 
the  Sanhedriu  was  changed  more  than  once  by  ar- 
resting circumstances.  Thus  providence  turned  the 
destructive  plots  to  a  beneficent  end.  It  was  the 
chief  tendency  of  these  schemes  to  promote  the  high- 
est glory  of  the  hated  one,  whose  glory  they  aimed  to 
destroy. 

7.  Concerning  the  way  in  which  these  plans  of 
Reuben  and  Judah  cross  each  other,  see  the  Exeget- 
ical  and  Critical.  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
Reuben  behaved  as  he  did  in  this  case  in  order  to 
appease  his  father  for  the  wrong  done  in  the  case  of 
Bilhah.  The  weakness,  which,  according  to  ch.  xlix. 
4,  was  the  great  reproach  of  his  character,  had  also 
its  good  side.  Equally  false  is  the  supposition  that 
Judah  maliciously  frustrated  Reuben's  good  inten- 
tions. Both  remind  us  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus,  who  did  not  consent  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Sanhedrin ;  but  they  were  less  inclined  to  the 
right,  and  their  half-measures  remind  us  of  Pilate's 
attempt  to  save,  though  they  had  not,  Uke  him,  the 
power  in  their  hands  ;  since  being  implicated  by  their 
foimcr  aniraority  towards  Josi'ph,  they  could  only 
weakly  oppose  their  angry  brethren. 

8.  The  "  coat  of  many  colors  "  dipped  in  blood, 
reminds  us  of  the  deception  that  Jacob,  in  Esau's 
raiment,  practised  upon  his  father.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  Jacob  became  reconciled  at 
Peniel.  Had  he  been  sanctified,  indeed,  as  well  as 
reiionciled,  he  would  not,  after  such  bitter  experience, 
have  rtpeated  llj  father's  error  of  tn  arbitrary  prefer- 


ence of  one  son  to  another.  And,  in  this  respect,  h( 
even  now  atoned  for  a  sin  which  had  been  alret.d| 
pardoned. 

9.  Jacob's  mourning  shows  how  deeply  his  peace 
was  shaken.  The  self-examination  occasioned  in 
pious  sonls,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  or  suft'eringi 
of  dear  ones,  especially  of  children,  becomes  a  griev. 
ous  self-condemnation.  From  this  there  arises  a 
longing  after  death.  But  here,  too,  there  must  be  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  God's  grace.  We  b'H 
here,  also,  how  "  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  " 
beyond  the  grave  becomis  a  Sheol  to  the  pre-Chris- 
tian consciousness  through  the  feeling  it  gives  of 
death,  of  his  power,  of  the  effect  of  mourn  ng  as  ex. 
tending  even  to  the  other  world.  Luther  has  fre- 
quently translated  Sheol  by  Hell  (we  find  it  also  thna 
in  Apost.  Symb.) ;  but  a  careful  distinction  should  be 
made  between  Sheol  and  Geheiiiia. 

10.  These  Ishmaelitish-Midianitish  merchantmen 
are  the  first  Ishmaelites  with  whom  we  become  ac- 
quainted. They  remind  us  of  the  caravan  of  Mo- 
hammed, that  most  renowned  of  all  Ishmaelitish  mer- 
cliauts.  They  testify  to  the  outward  increase  and  spi- 
ritual  decrease  of  tiie  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They 
are  witnesses  to  aheart-rendingseene,  but  coolly  pay 
their  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  reminding  us  of  the 
thirty  paid  by  Judas,  then  go  their  way  with  the  poor 
lad,  who  passes  his  home  without  hope  of  deliverance, 
and  is  for  a  long  time,  hke  Moses,  David,  and  Christ, 
reckoned  among  the  lost. 

11.  Jacob's  house  shaken,  burdened  with  a  curse, 
given  over,  apparently,  to  destruction,  and  yet  won- 
derfully saved  by  God's  grace  and  human  placability 
(see  ch.  1.). 

12.  Joseph's  character.  Presageful  of  the  future, 
like  a  prophet ;  simple  as  a  child  ;  the  extraordinari- 
ly prudent  son  of  the  prudent  Rachel  and  the  prudent 
Jacob,  yet  noble-minded,  and  so  generous  that  he  be- 
comes a  type  of  New-Testament  love  for  enemies, — ■ 
God-fearing  in  a  distant  land,  and  yet  so  liberal  in 
his  universalism  that  he  can  reconcile  himself  to 
Egyptian  culture,  holding  himself  free,  even  to  bit- 
terness, in  respect  to  home  remembrances  (see  the 
name  he  gave  his  son  Manasseh  (ma^-e  to  forget,  ohlu 
vioni  tradens),  and  yet,  at  last,  homesick  after  Ca- 
naan,— renowned  for  chastity,  and  yet  not  without 
ambition,  full  of  high-minded  and  proud  anticipations, 
and  yet  prepared  to  endure  all  humiliations  by  which 
Jehovah  might  aim  to  purify  him.  Calumniated  by 
many,  by  others  hastily  canonized  as  a  saint.  A 
man  of  spirit  and  a  man  of  action  in  the  highest 
sense. 


HOMILETIOAIi   AND    PRACTICAI.. 

The  whole  chapter,  Joseph  sold.  The  sins  of 
men  and  the  providence  of  God.  The  character  of 
our  narrative.  The  chain  of  circumstances  The 
significance  often  of  things  apparently  small.  I.  Of 
Jacob's  weakness  (in  the  case  of  the  coat) ;  2.  of 
Joseph's  dreams ;  3.  of  his  thoughtlessness ;  4.  ©f 
Reuben's  absence ;  6.  of  the  appearing  of  the  Isb* 
maelites. — Man  proposes,  God  disposes. — "My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,"  etc.  Thf  sublimity 
of  the  divine  decrees  as  compared  with  human 
schemes. 

Section  First.  (Vers.  1-12.)  Starke:  Although 
Jacob  had  his  reasons  for  specially  loving  Joseph, 
yet  he  did  not  act  prudently  inallowing  it  to  bccom« 
noticed.    Parents  should  guard  against  it.  Ambbosi 
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hmgai  liberot  e^ua'u  gratia  quo*  junxii  ceqMoIu 
Hotura.  Envy  is  a  diabolical  vice  ( Wisd.  Sol.  ii.  24).* 
— Hall  :  Suffering  is  the  road  to  honor. — Thk  same  : 
When  yre  are  loved  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
weep  over  our  sins,  we  will  be  hated  by  our  brethren 
in  the  flesh  (I  Peter  iv.  4). — Bibi.  Tub. :  Do  not  un- 
oecessarily  tell  your  enemy  what  may  be  for  your  ad- 
vantage.— Calweb  Handbuch :  Ver.  2.  No  mali- 
cious information  was  it,  but  coming  from  an  inno- 
cent free-heartedness  and  a  dutiful  abhorrence  of 
evil. — Lisco,  on  the  contrary :  A  child-like  and  inju- 
dicious tale-telling. — Gerlach  :  As  a  spoiled  chUd, 
he  accuses  his  brethren  to  his  father.  [The  boundary 
between  the  malicious  and  the  dutiful  here  may  be 
drawn  with  difficulty  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Joseph  told  the  father  what  was  already  spoken  of  by 
the  people,  that  is,  when  it  had  already  become  an  ill- 
fame.] — Schroder  :  Luther  says, that  Joseph  narrat- 
ed his  dreams  "  like  a  child,"  not  from  malice,  but 
in  simplicity  and  innocence. — Richter:  Mark  it; 
young  Joseph  saw  in  his  dreams  only  his  exaltation, 
not  the  hunuliatiou  that  preceded  it. — Heim  ("  Bible 
Studies  ") :  The  difference  between  the  two  dreams. 

•  I906vt»  ii  SuifioXov  0a.varot  fl^KBrv  tit  Tor  Koofiov, 
ViTongU  envy  of  the  devil  dealh  enlered  in'o  tJu  world.  There 
U  something  very  peculiar  about  this  siii  of  envy,  fully  just- 
i^-ing  the  epithet  dab>Iical.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  pre- 
eminently spiritual.  It  Is  a  pure  soul-sin,  having  least 
connection  wth  the  material  or  animal  natiire,  and  for 
which  there  is  the  least  palliation  in  appetite,  or  in  any  ex- 
trinsic tempta'ion.  Its  seat  and  origin  is  wholly  snperc-ir- 
nal,  except  as  tiie  term  c  imal  is  taken,  as  it  sometimes  is  by 
the  Ajwst'.e,  for  all  that  is  evil  in  humanity.  A  man  may 
be  mast  intellectual,  most  free  from  every  vulgar  appetite 
of  the  flesh  ;  he  may  be  a  philosopher,  he  may  dwtll  specu- 
latively in  the  region  of  the  abstract  and  the' ideal,  and  yet 
his  soul  be  full  of  this  corroding  malice,  which  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  describing  it  in  its  eflfect  rather 
than  its  origin,  calls  "rottenness  in  the  bones"  (Prov.  xiv. 
SO),  presenting  it  as  tlie  opposite  of  that  "  sound  heart 
which  is  the  lite  of  the  flesh."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  the 
most  purely  evil.  Almost  every  other  passion,  even  ao- 
knowledgea  to  be  s'nful,  has  in  it  somewhat  of  go'id,  or  ap- 
pearance of  good.  Ecvenge  assume-  to  hiive,  at  its  fonnda- 
tion,  some  sense  of  wrong,  that  allies  it  to  justice.  Xcmesis 
claims  relationship  to  Themis.  Anger  makes  a  similar  plea, 
and,  with  some  show  of  reason,  lays  pan,  at  least,  of  the 
blame  upon  the  nervous  irritability.  These,  and  other  hu- 
man pas^nons,  trace  a  connection,  m  their  spiritual  geneal- 
ogy, between  themselves  and  pure  affections  that  mi:iht 
have  belonged  to  man's  psychical  or  sensiiive  nature  before 
the  fall.  But  envy,  or  hatred  of  a  man  for  the  good  that  is 
in  him,  or  in  any  w:iy  pertains  to  him,  is  evil  unalloyed. 
To  u.=c  the  imagery  oi  John  Bu:i\ an,  its  descent  is  simply 
Diabolonian,  without  any  cross  or  mixture  with  anything 
that  might  allege  a  title  to  citizenship  in  Mansoul  before  it 
revolted  from  IdngShaddaL  Neither  can  it  be  laid,  where 
we  are  so  fond  of  charging  our  sins,  upon  the  poor  body.  It 
would  seem  to  have  no  natural  growth  from  Mansoi.-l's  ma- 
terial corporation,  ruined  as  it  is.  It  is  the  breath  of  the 
old  serpent.  It  is  pure  devil,  as  it  is,  also,  purely  spiritnaL 
It  needs  no  body,  no  concupiscent  organization,  no  appe- 
t-tes  or  flesKly  motions,  no  nerves  even,  for  the  exercise  of 
its  devilish  energies.  It  is  a  soiil-poistm,  yet  actine  fear- 
fully upon  the  body  itself;  bringing  more  death  into  it  than 
eeemingly  stronger  and  more  tumultuous  passions  th:it  have 
their  nearer  seat  in  the  fleshly  nature.  "  It  is  rottenness  in 
the  bones."  We  may  compare  this  proverb  of  Solomon 
with  a  terrific  description  of  envy  by  JCschtlcs,  Agamem., 
133: 

Tov  evTVxovvra.  <7w  if>06vu  pXevtir, 
twT^pttv  liiv  *IO'2  Kapiiav  wfxxrrjutyot, 

€i)^Ot  &t.1F\0L^€i  TUf  irtTrafMtJL€VW  VWTOV  ' 

Tot5  T  auTO?  avTov  ir^fLCUTiv  ^apvveroi, 
cot  rhv  0vpatov  oXfioy  tlaopaty — trrevti. 

Envy  at  others'  good  is  evermore 
Malignant  poisox  sitting  o:i  the  soul ; 
A  double  woe  to  him  infected  with  it. 
Otinutard  pain  the  heavy  load  he  bears. 
At  sight  of  joy  teithoul,  he  ever  mourns. 

What  inspired  the  Greek  poets  in  such  truthful  description 
of  tf-.>  most  intense  evils  of  the  soul !  All  bad  passions  are 
|«in*ui,  but  envy  has  a  double  barb  to  sting  itself.— T.  L.]  J 


In  the  first  there  coulJ  be  only  ten  sheiTes  beside* 
Joseph's,  since  Benjamin  was  not  present,  and  Josepk 
said  to  his  brethren.  Tour  sheaves.  In  the  second, 
however,  he  beholds  definitely  eleven  stars,  ther# 
fore  himself  as  the  twelfth  included. 

Section  Second.  (Vers.  12-20.)  Sfarkk  :  Ver 
15.  Joseph  enters  upon  his  journey  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  expecting  no  evil ;  and  thus  Goiid  let* 
him  run  into  the  net  against  which  he  could  havt 
easily  warned  him.  God's  ways,  however,  are  se 
cret  Whom  he  wi.=hes  to  exalt  he  first  tries,  puri- 
fies, tempts,  and  humbles.  [The  Rabbins  and  one  of 
the  Targums  tell  us  that  this  man,  who  directed  Jo- 
seph in  the  field,  was  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the  form 
of  a  man.] — Hall  :  God's  decree  precedes  and 
is  fulfilled,  whilst  we  have  no  thought  about  it, 
yea,  even  fight  against  it.  Though  a  Christian 
does  not  always  prosper,  though  difiBculties  be- 
set his  way,  he  must  not  be  confounded,  but 
ever  continue  firm  and  ."teadfa-^t  in  hi*  calling.  Ver 
1 8.  Here  Moses  shows  what  kind  of  ancestors  th* 
Jews  had  (comp.  Acts  vii.  9,  etc.).  Thus  they  fell 
from  one  sin  into  another.  Perhaps  Simeon  was  the 
ringleader;  since  he  afterwards  was  bound  aa 
hostage  for  his  brethren. — Schroder:  Joseph  goes 
in  search  of  his  brethren,  and  finds  sworn  enemies, 
bloodthirsty  murderers. — Heim  ("Bible  Studies"): 
Shcchem  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Hebron, 
Joseph's  mission  to  this  remote  and  dangerous  coun- 
try is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  that  Jacob  did  not 
treat  him  with  too  much  indulgence,  nnd  that  he  did 
not  keep  him  home  fr'jm  any  feelings  of  tenderness. 
Joseph's  willing  obedience,  too,  and  his  going  alone, 
an  inexperienced  youth,  upon  such  a  dangerous  jour- 
ney, is  a  proof  that  he  was  accustomed  to  obey  cheei^ 
fully — a  habit  not  acquired  in  an  effeminate  bringing- 
up.' 

Section  Third  (vers.  21-24).  Starke:  So  goes 
the  world.  Pious  people  ponder  the  welfare  of  the 
godless,  whilst  the  latter  are  conspiring  for  their  de- 
struction (1  Sam.  xix.  5).  God  can  raise  up,  even 
among  enemies,  helpers  of  the  persecuted.  "  Woe  to 
those  who  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity  and 
sin,  as  it  were  with  a  cart-rope  "  (Isa.  v.  18). 

Section  Fourth  (vers.  25-27).  Starke  :  LrTHER : 
They  take  their  seats  as  though  they  had  well  dona 
their  work.  Conscience  is  secure ;  sin  is  asleep  ;  yet 
God  sees  all. — Schroder:  [Unfavorable  judgment 
of  Judah.]  I.CTHER  :  0,  Judah,  thou  art  not  yet 
purified.  In  Calwer  Handbuch  Judah  is  even  com- 
pared to  Judas,  who  sold  the  Lord.  But  it  is  alle- 
gorising merely,  when  we  are  determine<l  in  our  judg- 
ment by  mere  outward  resemblances.  See  the  Exe- 
getical  and  Critical  Judah's  proposition  arose  from 
the  alternative :  He  must  either  starve  to  death  in 
the  pit,  or  he  must  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

Section  Fifth  (vers.  28-32).  Starke  :  No  matter 
what  hindrances  Joseph's  brethren  might  put  in  the 
way  of  the  dreams'  fulfilment,  against  their  will  were 
they  made  to  promote  ii  (Ps.  Iv.  10).— Bib/.  Tub. : 
Thus,  there  is  yet  a  spark  of  good  in  nature.  If 
only  man  would  not  suppress  this  small  light,  ha 
would  be  preserved  from  the  greatest  sins. — Tn» 
SAME :  Joseph  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  exaltation, 
in  his  humiliation,  and  especially  in  his  being  sold 
for  thirty  [twenty]  pieces  of  silver.  Yer.  29.  Jose- 
phns  thinks  that  Reuben  came  by  night  so  aa  not  to 
be  detected.  [One  of  the  Targums  adds,  that  Ren- 
ben,  on  account  of  the  incest  conunittcd,  had  been 
fasting  among  the  mountain.",  and,  in  order  to  find 
grace  before  hia  father,  bad  intended  to  bring  Josepb 
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again  to  him.]     Ver.  32.     Thus  Joseph's  brothers 
add  sin  to  sin. 

Section  Sixth  (vers.  33-36).  Stakke  :  This  was 
a  punishment  of  God.  Jacob  had  deceived  his  fa- 
ther Isaac  by  putting  around  his  neck  and  hands  the 
skin  of  a  kid;  he  is  himself  now  deceived  by  Jo- 
seph's coat  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  kid. — Hall  ; 
One  sin  is  made  to  cover  another;  godless  men,  it  is 
true,  ever  try  to  conceal  their  malignity,  but  it  comes 
to  light  at  last,  and  is  punished. — Osiander  :  Seldom 
does  misfortune  come  alone.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
iince  Jacob  was  deprived  of  Rachel ;  now  he  has  lost 
Joseph.  In  such  a  concealment  of  guilt  they  pass 
twenty-two  years.     And  his  father  wept  for  him. 

[Luther  :  This  was  Isaac,  Joseph's  grandfather,  who 
ived  still  twelve  years  after  this  event.]  He  himself 
(Jacob)  had  several  things  to  reproach  him  in  his 


conscience :  Why  did  he  let  the  boy  go  alone  on 
such  a  journey  ?  Why  did  he  send  him  into  a  coun 
try  abounding  in  wild  beasts  ?-  Bibl.  Wirt. :  la 
grief  we  are  inclined  to  overdo. — Oh  ander  :  Piovir 
parents  often  blame  themselves  when  things  go  bad 
ly  with  their  children,  even  when  there  is  the  Kaat 
ground  for  it. — Calwer  Handhnch  After  the  crimi 
comes  the  lie ;  after  the  lie,  a  hypocritical  comforting 
of  the  father. — Schroder:  Luther:  During  all  this 
time,  the  brethren  were  unable  to  pray  to  God  with 
a  good  conscience. — Observe,  each  one  of  the  threl 
patriarchs  was  to  sacrifice  his  dearest  son. 

?b  the  wh  le  chapter.  Taube  :  The  selling  of 
Joseph  by  iiis  brethren  :  1.  From  what  sources  thij 
horrible  deed  arose;  2.  how  the  divine  mouth  re- 
mains silent,  whilst  the  divine  hand  so  much  the 
more  strongly  holds  ;  3.  the  types  that  lie  concealed. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JudaJCs  temporary  separation  {probably  in  sadness  on  account  of  the  deed).    His  sons.     Thamar. 


Chapter    XXXVIIL    1-30. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren,  and 

2  turned  in  to  a  certain  Adullamite,  whose  name  was  Hirah    [noWc,  free].     And  Judali 
saw  there  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite,  whose  name  was  Shuah  [cry  for  help]  ;  and 

3  he  took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her.     And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son;  and  he  called 

4  his  name  Er  [^s.  watcher].     And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son ;  and  she  called  his 

5  name  Onan  [.trength,  strong  one].     And  she  yet  again   conceived,  and  bare  a  son;  and 
called  his  name  Shelah  [peace,  quietness,  Shiioh?]  ;  and  he  was  at  Chezib  [delusion],  when  she 

6  bare  him.     And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his  first-born,  whose  name  was  Thamar  [palm], 

7  And  Er,  Judah's  first-born,  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  slew  him. 

8  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  iq) 

9  seed  to  thy  brother.     And  Onan  knew  that  the  seed  should  not  be  his  [ofhis  own  name]  : 
and  it  came  to  pass,  tha*",  when  he  went  in  unto  his  brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on 

10  the  ground,  lest  that  he  should  give  seed  to  his  brother.     And  the  thing  which  he  did 

11  displeased  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  he  slew  him  also.  Then  said  Judah  to  Thamar  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Remain  a  widow  in  thy  father's  house,  till  Shelah  my  son  be  grown ;  (for  ho 
said,  Lest  peradventure  he  die  also,  as  his  brethren  did) ;  And  Thamar  went  and  dwelt 

12  in  her  father's  house.  And  in  process  of  time  the  daughter  of  Siiuah,  Judah's  wife,  died  ; 
and  Judah  was  comforted,  and  went  up  to  liis  sheep-shearers  to  Timnath  [possession], 

13  he  and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite.     And  it  was  told  Thamar,  saying.  Behold,  thy 

14  father-in-law  goeth  up  to  Timnath,  to  shear  his  sheep.  And  she  put  her  widow's  gar- 
ments off  from  her,  and  covered  her  with  a  veil,  and  wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  an  open 
place  [literally,  gate  of  two  eyes]  '  which  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath:  for  she  saw  that  Shelah 

15  was  grown,  and  she  was  not  given  unto  him  to  wife.     When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought 

16  her  to  he  an  harlot;  because  she  had  covered  her  face.  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the 
way,  and  said,  Go  to,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  come  in  unto  thee ;  (for  he  knew  not  that  she 
was  his  daughter-in-law)  ;  and  she  said,  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest  come 

17  in  unto  me  ?     And  he  said,  I  will  send  thee  a  kid  from  the  flock  ;  and  she  said,  Wilt  thou 

18  gi^e  me  a  pledge,  till  thou  send  itf  And  he  said.  What  pledge  shall  I  give  thee? 
And  she  said,  Thy  signet,  and  thy  bracelets,  and  thy  staff  that  is  in  thy  hand.    And  he 

19  gave  it  her,  and  came  in  unto  her ;  and  she  conceived  by  him.  And  she  arose,  and 
went  away,  and  laid  by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  her  widowhood 
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10  And  Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  t    receive  his  pledge 

21  from  the  woman's  hand  :  but  he  found  her  not.  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  that  place, 
saying,  Where  is  the  harlot  that  was  openly  by  the  way-side?     And  they  said  There 

22  was  no  harlot  in  thisjoZace.     And  he  returned  to  Judah,  and  said,  I  cannot  find  her; 

23  and  also  other  men  of  the  place  said,  that  there  was  no  harlot  in  this  place.  And 
Judah  said,  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we  be  shamed ;  behold,  I  sent  this  kid,  and 

24  thou  hast  not  found  her.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three  months  after,  that  it  wal 
told  to  Judah,  saying,  Thamar  thy  daughter-in-law  hath  played  the  harlot ;  and  also^ 
behold,  she  is  with  child  by  whoredom.     And  Judah  said.  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her 

25  be  burnt.  When  she  was  brought  forth,  she  sent  to  her  father-in-law,  saying,  By  the 
man  whose  these  are,  am  I  with  child ;  and  she  said.  Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose  an 

26  these,  the  signet,  and  bracelets,  and  sta£  And  Judah  acknowledged  them,  and  said, 
She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  !•  because  that  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son; 

27  and  he  knew  her  again  no  more.     And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of  her  travail,  that 

28  behold  twins  were  in  her  womb.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one 
put  out  hit  hand ;  and  the  midwife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread,  say- 

29  ing,  This  came  out  first.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  back  his  hand,  that,  behold 
his  brother  came  out ;  and  she  said,  How  hast  thou  broken  forth  ?  this  breach  he  upon 

30  thee ;  therefore  his  name  was  called  Pharez  [breach].  And  afterward  came  out  hia 
brother,  that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand;  and  his  name  was  called  Zarah 
[going  forth,  Bun-risiiigJ. 

(•  Ver.  14. — D^S"?  HTSS .  Kendered,  in  our  translation,  an  open  place;  margin,  door  of  eyes,  more  literally,  wltli 
reference  to  Prov.  vii.  12.  The'X^X.  have  taken  it  as  a  proper  name,  rai?  irvAat;  Alvar,  which  has  led  some  to  rognnl 
it  as  the  same  with  E;am  mentioned  Joshua  xv.  iA,  and  referred  to  by  Hieronymus  as  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
called,  in  his  day,  Beih-enim.  See  RisenmuUer.  The  dual  form  here  is  expressive  of  something  peculiar  in  the  place.  It 
means  two  eyu,'oT  two  fountains,  probably  the  former,  denoting  two  openings,  that  is,  two  ways,  a  place  where  she  waa 

lertain  to  be  seen.  This  corresponds  V)  the  Vulgate  rendering,  in  bivio  itineris.  So  the  Syriac,  ]£>m7s]  ^  ^  Va^' 
Arabs  Erpenianus  the  same,  (Sj  ^.JsJ'  ^  VI  °.  -^  .    The  idea  of  th<jre  being  a  city  there,  at  that  time,  or  of  her  taking 

»er  place  by  the  gate  of  a  city,  is  absurd.  Aben  Ezra  says  it  was  a  place  so  called  because  there  were  two  fountains  there. 
This  was  an  early  use  of  the  Hebrew  *,"'?  ,  the  eye,  arising  from  the  beautiful  conception  that  springs,  or  fountains,  vera 
»f  38  to  the  earth,  as  the  herbs,  in  vome  places,  are  called  ni~1X ,  lights  coming  from  the  earth.— T.  L.] 


GENERAL  PRELIMTNABT  REMARKS. 

The  story  here  narrated  is  not,  aa  Knobel  sup- 
poses, ail  in.sertion  in  Joseph's  historv,  but  a  par- 
allel to  it,  considered  from  the  one  common  point 
of  view  03  the  story  of  the  sons  of  IsraeL  Accord- 
ing; to  the  previous  chapter,  Joseph  (that  i.*,  Ephraim) 
appeared  to  be  lost;  here  Judah,  afttTwards  the 
head  tribe,  appears  also  to  be  lost.  But  as  in  the 
histoi-y  of  tl>e  apparently  lost  Joseph  there  lay  con- 
cealed the  marks  of  a  future  greatness,  so  must  we 
look  for  similar  signs  in  the  history  of  Judah's  ap- 
parent ruin.  Parallel  to  Joseph's  spiritual  ingen- 
uousness, patience,  hopeful  trust  in  the  future, 
appears  Judah's  strong  and  daring  self-dependence, 
fulness  of  life,  sensuality  combined  with  strong  ab- 
stinence, besides  the  sense  of  justice  which  leads 
him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt.  Examine  it  more 
closely,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  a  strong  feature 
of  theocratic  faith.  It  is  a  groundless  conjecture  of 
Knobel,  that  the  object  of  this  narratlre  was  to  show 
'he  origin  of  the  levirate  law  among  the  Jews,  that 
required  the  brother  of  a  husband  who  died  without 
Issue  to  take  the  widow  to  wife,  and  that  the  first- 
bom  of  this  cf  nnection  should  stand  in  the  toledoth, 
or  genealogical  lists,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
Pent.  XXV.  6;  Matt.  xxii.  23;  Ruth  iv.  See  Wiser 
on  "  Levirate  Marriage."  The  law  in  question  is 
of  a  later  date,  and  needed  no  such  illustration. 
The  ''ustom  here  mentioned,  however,  might  have 
t listed  before  thi?  time   (see  Delitzsch,  p.   534). 


But  why  could  not  the  idea  have  ori^nated  even  m 
Judah's  mind  ?  Besides  this,  Knobel  presents  chro- 
nological  difiBculties.  They  consist  in  this,  namely, 
that  in  the  period  from  Joseph's  abduction  to  Jacob's 
migration  into  Egypt — about  twenty-three  years — 
Judah  had  become  not  only  a  father,  but  a  grand 
father  by  his  sop  Pliarez  (according  to  ch.  xlvi.  16) 
Now  Judah  was  about  three  years  older  than  Joseph, 
and,  consequently,  not  much  above  twenty  at  his  mar- 
riage, provided  he  had  intended  it  at  the  time  when 
Joseph  wa.s  carried  off.  On  account  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  one  that  follows,  Augustine  supposes  thai 
Judah's  removal  from  the  parental  home  occuired 
several  years  previous.  But  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  fact  of  his  presence  at  the  sale  of  Joseph 
(see  Keil,  p.  246);  whilst  the  remark  of  Delitzsch, 
that  "  such  early  marriages  were  not  customarv  in 
the  patriarchal  family,"  is  of  no  importance  at  all, 
besides  its  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  it  was  mad« 
in  respect  to  Judah's  own  marriage,  or  the  early 
marriage  of  his  nephews.  "  Jacob,"  he  says,  "had 
already  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven  yeara," 
etc.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  early  mar- 
riages are  evidently  ascribed  to  other  sons  of  Jacob 
(ch.  xlvi),  though  these  children,  it  is  probable,  were 
for  the  most  part  born  in  Egypt.  Between  the  pa- 
triarchs and  the  sons  of  Israel  there  comes  a  decisive 
turning-point :  earlier  marriages — earlier  deaths 
(see  ch.  1.  20).  Nevertheless,  the  twenty-three  yearf 
here  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  Phirez  having 
two  sons  already  at  their  close.     Even  the  pof  ability 
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that  Pharez  and  Zarah  were  born  before  the  migra- 
tion to  Egypt,  is  obtained  only  from  the  supposition 
that  Judah  must  have  married  his  sons  very  early. 
Supposing  that  they  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
old,  the  reason  for  so  early  a  marriage  may  have 
been  Judah's  knowledge  of  Er's  disposition.  He 
may  have  intended  to  prevent  evil  by  his  marriage, 
but  he  did  not  attain  his  object.  The  marriage  of 
Onan  that  resulted  from  this  was  but  a  consequence 
of  the  first ;  and,  in  fact,  Onan's  sin  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  youthful  baseness.  Judah,  however,  miglit 
have  made  both  journeys  to  Egypt  whilst  his  own 
family  was  still  existing.  With  respect  to  Judah's 
grandchildren,  it  is  an  assumption  of  Hengstenberg 
{Autheniie,  p.  854),  that  they  were  born  in  Egypt, 
and  that  they  are  considered  to  have  come  to  Egypt, 
as  in  their  fathers,  together  with  Jacob  (Delitzsch, 
p.  688).  According  to  Keil,  the  aim  of  our  narrative 
is  to  show  the  three  principal  tribes  of  the  future 
dynasties  in  Israel,  and  the  danger  there  was  that 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  through  Canaanitish  marriages, 
might  forget  the  histoiic  call  of  their  nation  as  the 
medium  ot  redemption,  and  so  perish  in  the  sins  of 
Canaan,  had  not  God  kept  them  from  it  by  leading 
them  into  Egypt.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that,  in  this  period,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  such 
marriages  with  Cdmianitish  women  could  be  avoided, 
since  the  connection  with  their  relations  in  Mesopota- 
mia had  ceased.  Undoubtedly  the  beginning  of 
corruption  in  Judah's  family,  was  caused  by  a  Ca- 
naanitish mode  of  life,  and  thereby  the  race  was 
threatened  with  death  in  its  first  development;  but 
we  see,  also,  how  a  vigorous  life  struggles  with,  and 
struggles  out  of,  a  deadly  peril. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAIi, 

1.  JudalCs  separation,  his  marriage,  and  his  tons 
(vers.  1-5). — And  Judah  went  down.— He  parted 
from  his  brethren  at  the  time  they  sold  Joseph.  ^  It 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau,  the  unbridled  im- 
pulse of  a  rude  and  robust  nature  that  prompted  him 
prematurely  to  leave  his  paternal  home,  though  he 
showed  thereby  his  strong  self-reliance.  On  account 
of  iiis  frank  disposition,  Judah  could  not  long  par- 
ticipate in  oflfering,  as  his  brethren  did,  false  conso- 
lations to  his  aged  father  (ch.  xxxvii.  35).  It  weighs 
upon  him  that  he  cannot  tell  the  true  nature  of  the 
case  without  betraying  his  brethren  ;  and  it  is  this 
that  drives  him  off,  just  as  his  grudge  against  those 
who  had  involved  him  in  their  guilt  separates  him 
from  their  company.  Besides,  a  hitter  sadness  may 
have  come  upon  him  on  account  of  his  own  purpose, 
though  meant  for  good.  Thus  he  ti  ies  to  find  peace 
n  solitude,  just  as  a  noble-minded  eremite  or  separa- 
jst,  leavts  a  church  that  has  fallen  into  corruption. 
Like  his  antitype,  the  New-Testament  Judas,  but  m 
a  nobler  spirit,  does  he  try  to  find  peace,  as  he  did, 
after  having  sold  his  Lord.  In  a  similar  manner 
did  the  tribe  of  Judah  afterwards  keep  its  ground 
against  the  ten  tribes  in  their  decline  and  ruin.  The 
question  now  arises,  whether  Judah  went  down  from 
the  Hcbion  heights  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  plain  of  Sarepta,  as 
Delitzsch  and  Kiiobel  suppose,  or  eastward  toward  the 
Dead  Sea,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  cave  of 
Adullim  lay  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1),  in  which  David  con- 
cealed himself  from  Saul.  Chezib  (ver.  5)  was  sit- 
uated east  from  Hebron,  if  it  be  identical  with  Ziph 
>i  the  desert  of  Ziph.    Timnath,  according  to  Jose- 


phus,  XV.  6*7,  was  situated  upon  the  heights  of  Judah 
and  could  be  visited  as  weJ  from  the  low  country  il 
the  east,  as  from  that  of  the  north.  If,  according  tc 
Eu«ebius  and  Hieronymus,  Adidlam  lay  ten  R.cnian 
miles,  or  four  leagues,  east  of  Eleutheropolis  {^eiU 
dschibrin),  this  statement  again  takes  us  to  the 
mountains  of  Judea.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful 
Still  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  David,  like  his  ances- 
tor, once  sought  refuge  in  the  solitude  of  Adillam. 
— And  turned  in  to,  etc. — "  a*^  and  he  pitched 
namely,  nbnx,  his  tent,  ch.  xxvi.  25,  close  hy  (15_ 
a  man,  belonging  to  the  small  kingdom  of  Adul- 
lam  (Josh.  xii.  15)  in  the  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  35)."  Delitzsch.  This  settlement  indi- 
cates friendly  relations  with  Hirah.  No  wondef  that 
Hirah  gradually  yields  himself,  as  a  servant,  to  the 
wiser  Judah.  Here  Judah  marries  a  Canaanit* 
woman.  This  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  Judah, 
who  became  afterwards  the  principal  tribe,  as  also  in 
respect  to  Simeon  (ch.  xlvi.  10),  because  \t  would  be 
least  expected  of  him,  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  Is- 
raelitish  purity  in  the  murder  of  the  Shecl.emites. 
Without  taking  into  view  the  unrestrained  petition 
of  Jacob's  sons,  this  step  in  Judah  might  be  ex- 
plained from  a  transient  fit  of  despair  respecting  Is- 
rael's future.  In  the  names  of  his  three  sons,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  intimation  of  return  to  a  more 
hopeful  state  of  mind. — Er,  Onan,  Shelah  (see  1 
Chron.  ii.  3). — The  placeofShelah'sbirth  is  mentioned, 
because  there  remained  of  him  descendants  who  would 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  their  native  district. 

2.  The  marriage  of  the  sons  with  Tliamar.  It 
may,  at  least,  be  said  of  Thamar,  that  she  is  not  ex- 
pressly called  Canaanitish.  If  we  could  suppose  a 
westerly  Adullam,  she  might  have  been  of  Philisthie 
descent.  By  the  early  marriage  of  his  sons,  Judah 
seems  to  have  intended  to  prevent  in  them  a  germ- 
inating corruption.  That  he  finds  Thamar  quahtied 
for  such  a  state,  that  beside  her  Er  appears  as  a 
criminal,  whose  sudden  death  is  regarded  as  a  divine 
judgment  (then  Onan  likewise),  and  all  this,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  after  the  death  of 
both  sons,  she  hoped  for  the  growing-up  of  the  third, 
Shelah,  seems  to  point  her  out  as  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary character. — Till  Shelah  my  son  be 
grown. — According  to  Knobel  (Delitzsch  and  Keil), 
Judah  regarded  Thamar  as  an  unlucky  wife  (comp. 
Tobit  iii.  7),  and  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  give 
to  her  the  third  son,  but  kept  putting  her  off  by 
promises,  thus  causing  her  to  remain  a  widow.  This, 
however,  is  inconsistent  with  Judah's  character,  and 
is  not  sustained  by  the  text.  It  is  plainly  stated  that 
Judah  postponed  Sholah's  mnriiage  to  Thamar  be- 
caused  he  feared  that  he  might  die  also.  It  was  not 
superstition,  then,  according  to  the  analogy  of  later 
times,  but  an  anxiety  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
misfortune  of  both  his  sons  might  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  fact  of  their  too  early  marriage, 
that  made  the  reason  for  the  postponement  of  his 
promise. — ^In  her  father's  house. — Thither  widowi 
withdrew  (Lev.  xxii.  13). 

8.  Judah's  crime  with  TTiamar  {yers.  12-16).— 
And  (when)  Jftdah  was  comforted. — After  th« 
expiration  of  the  time  of  mourning,  he  went  to  the  fes 
tival  of  sheep-shearing  at  Timnatli  upon  the  moun 
tains,  in  company  with  Hirah. — And  it  w^as  told 
Thamar. — The  bold  thought  which  now  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  Thamar  is  so  monstrou.My  enig 
matical,  that  it  takes  itself  out  of  the  range  of  all 
ordinary  criticism.     Mere  lust  ^ould   not  manifeal 
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bself  in  such  a  way.  It  might  have  »>een  a  grieved 
feeling  of  right.  She  seemed  to  herself,  by  Judah's 
command  and  her  own  submission  to  it,  condemned 
to  eternal  barrenness  and  mourning  widowhood.  To 
break  these  barriers  was  her  intention.  A  thirst, 
howpyer,  for  right  and  life,  was  not  her  only  motive 
for  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  harlot,  the  reproach 
of  legal  incest  (for  the  intimation  of  Er's  baseness 
and  of  Ouan's  conduct  leaves  it  a  question  whether 
it  was  so  in  reality),  and  the  danger  of  destruction. 
Like  tlie  harlot  Rahab,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  promises  made  to  Israel.  She  even  ap- 
pears to  cling,  with  a  kind  of  fanatical  entliusiasm,  to 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  female  ancestor  in  Israel. 
See  the  Introduction,  p.  81.  Ambrosics:  "iVo>» 
temporalem  usum  libidinis  requisivtt,  g^  ntccessionem 
gralias  concupivU."  According  to  Keil,  Judah  came 
tn  her  on  his  retum.  ifince  the  sheep-shearing  festi- 
vals were  of  a  jovial  kind,  this  assumption  might 
serve  for  an  explanation  and  palliation  of  Judah's 
sin  ;  still  it  cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  the 
text — And  sat  in  an  open  place. — Lange  trans- 
lath's  :  And  sat  in  the  gate  of  Ennayim  (Enam,  in  the 
low  country  of  Judah,  Josh.  iv.  34). — Which  is  by 
the  way  to  Timnath. — "  She  puts  ofif  from  her  the 
common  garments  of  a  widow,  which  were  destitute 
of  all  ornaments  (Judith  x.  8  ;  xvi.  8),  covers  herself 
with  a  veil,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  (comp.  Job 
xxiv.  15),  and  wraps  herself  in  the  manner  customary 
with  harlots."  Knobel.  "Thamar,"  ?ays  the  same, 
'  wishes  to  appear  as  a  kedescha  "  (a  priestess  of 
Astarte,  the  goddess  of  love).  This,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  her  intention,  as  appearing  before 
Judah.  The  proper  distinction  may  be  thus  made : 
According  to  ver.  15,  he  thought  her  to  be  a  zona 
(njIT),  but  in  ver.  21  the  question  is  asked,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country :  Where  is  the 
kedescha?  (nCnjrn).  As  a  son  of  Jacob  he  might 
have  erred  with  a  zona,  but  could  not  have  had  in- 
teicourse  "vith  a  kedescha,  as  a  devotee  of  the  god- 
dess of  love.  Still  the  offence  is  great ;  though  there 
is  to  be  considered,  on  the  one  side,  the  custom  of 
the  times,  together  with  Judah's  individual  tempera- 
ment, and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sheep-shear- 
ing, whilst,  on  the  other,  there  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  the 
enigmatical  appearance  of  the  transaction,  behind 
which  moral  forces,  and  a  veiled  destiny,  are  at  work. 
This  giving  of  the  seal-ring,  the  cord,  and  the  staff, 
shows  that  Judah  has  fallen  within  the  circle  of  a 
magical  influence,  and  that  it  is  not  fleshly  lust  alone 
that  draws  him.  These  pledges  were  the  badges  of 
his  dignity.  "Every  Babylonian,  says  Herodotus, 
carries  a  seal-ring,  and  a  staff,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  is  some  carved  work,  like  an  apple  or  a  rose. 
The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Canaan,  as  we  see 
here  in  the  case  of  Judah."  Delitzsch.  To  this  day 
do  the  town  Arabians  wear  a  seal-ring  fastened  by  a 
cord  around  the  neck  (Robinson  :  "  Palestine."  i. 
p.  68).  "  The  he-goat  appears  also  as  a  present  from 
%  man  to  his  wife  (Judg.  iv.  1)."  Knobel. — Lest 
we  be  ktiamed.  —  These  words  characterize  the 
moral  state  of  the  country  and  the  times.  In  his 
eager  search  for  the  woman  and  the  pledges  (which 
probably  were  of  far  more  value  than  the  kid),  Ju- 
dah shows  himself  by  no  means  so  much  afraid  of 
moral  condenmation,  as  of  mocking  ridicule. 

4.  Thamar  and  her  soru  (vers.  27-30). — And 
let  her  be  burnt. — By  this  sentence  the  energetic 
Jud  ill  reminds  us  again  of  David,  the  great  hero  of 
bis  family.     With  a  rash  and  angry  sense  of  justice 


he  passes  sentence  without  any  thought  that  ze  it 
condemning  himself,  just  as  David  did  when  con 
fronted  by  Nathan,  2  Sam.  xii.  5.  Tiiere  arc  ever  it 
this  line  two  strong  naturp«  contending  with  each 
other.  "  In  his  patriarchal  authority,  he  commanded 
her  to  be  brought  forth  to  be  burned.  Thamar  w 
regarded  as  betrothed,  and  wa-,  therefore,  to  be 
punished  as  a  bride  convicted  of  unchastity.  Bui 
in  tills  case  the  Mosaic  law  imposes  only  the  p<-nalty 
of  being  stoned  to  death  (DeuL  ixii.  20),  whilsl 
burning  to  death  was  inflicted  only  upon  the  daugh 
ter  of  a  priest,  and  upon  carnal  intercourse  both  w  ith 
mother  and  daughter  (Lev.  xxL  19 ;  xx.  14).  Judah's 
sentence,  therefore,  L»  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
future  law."  KeiL  The  severity  of  the  decision  ap- 
pears tolerable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
really  intended  to  give  to  Thamar  his  son  Shelah 
besides,  it  testifies  to  an  arbitrary  power  exercised 
in  a  strange  country,  and  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained from  his  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and 
standing.  How  fairly,  however,  does  Thamar  bring 
him  to  his  senses  by  sending  him  his  pledges.  The 
dehcate  yet  decisive  messiige  elicits  an  open  confes- 
sion. But  his  sense  of  justice  is  expressed  not  only 
in  the  immediate  annulling  of  the  decision,  but  also 
in  his  fiiture  conduct  towards  Thamar.  The  twin- 
birth  of  Rebecca  is  once  more  reflected.  We  see 
how  important  the  question  of  the  first-born  still  re- 
mains to  the  Israiliiish  mother  and  midwife.  In  the 
case  of  twins  there  appears  more  manifestly  the 
marks  of  a  striving  for  the  birth-right.  Pharez,  how- 
ever, did  not  obtain  the  birth-right,  as  Jiicob  sought 
it,  by  holding  on  the  heel,  but  by  a  violent  breach. 
In  this  he  was  to  represent  Judah's  lion-like  manner 
within  the  milder  nature  of  Jacob.  According  to 
Knobel,  the  midwife  is  supposed  to  have  said  to 
Pharez :  A  breacii  upon  thee,  i.  e.,  a  breach  happen 
to  thee;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  when 
the  Israelitish  tribes  tore  themselves  away  from  the 
house  of  David,  as  a  punishment,  because  the  Da- 
vidian  family  of  the  Pharezites  had  violenUy  got  the 
supremacy  over  its  brethren. 


DOCrRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Judah's  beginnings  as  compared  with  those  of 
Joseph. — A  strong  sensual  nature;  great  advances, 
great  offences — strong  passions,  great  self-condemnA- 
tion,  denials,  struggles,  and  breaches. 

2.  Judah  as  Eremite,  or  Separatist,  in  the  noblest 
sense  ;  the  dangers  of  an  isolated  position. 

3.  Hit  ah,  from  a  valuable  comrade,  becoming  an 
officious  assistant, — a  witness  to  Judah's  superiority. 

4.  The  sons  of  Judah.  The  failure  of  his  well- 
intended  experiment  to  marry  his  sons  early. 

5.  Onan's  sin,  a  deadly  wickedness,  an  example 
to  be  held  in  abhorrence,  as  condemnatory,  not  onl> 
of  secret  sins  of  self-pollution,  but  also  of  all  similar 
offences  in  sexual  relations,  and  even  in  marriage  It- 
self. Unchastity  in  general  is  a  homicidal  waste  of 
the  generative  powers,  a  demonic  bestiality,  an  out- 
rage  to  ancestors,  to  posterity,  and  to  one's  own  life: 
It  is  a  crime  against  the  image  of  God,  and  a  degra- 
dation below  the  animal.  Onan's  offence,  moreover, 
as  committed  in  marriage,  was  a  most  unnatL:*] 
wickedness,  and  a  grievous  wrong.  The  sin  named 
after  him  is  destru  tive  as  a  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  destroying  directly  tbe  body  and  soul  of 
the  yonng  But  conunon  fornication  is  likewi8/»  «■ 
imnatunil  violation  of  the  person,  a  mui-'^er  <ii  tn  i 
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tonls,  and  a  desecration  of  the  body  as  the  temple  of 
God.  There  are  those  in  our  Christian  communities 
who  are  exceedingly  gross  in  this  respect ;  a  proof 
of  the  most  defective  development  of  what  may  be 
called,  the  consciousness  of  personality,  and  of  perso- 
nal dignity. 

6.  The  Levirate  law.  Its  meaning  and  object. 
The  theocratic  moral  idea  of  the  levirate  law  is  as- 
cribed in  the  Calwer  Handbuch  to  the  desire  of  impcr- 
fahableness.  Geklach  remarlvS :  "  An  endeavor  to 
pi  eserv  e  families,  even  in  their  separate  lines,  and  to 
retain  the  thereby  inherited  property,  pervades  the 
laws  of  the  Israelites, — a  feeUng  that  doubtless  came 
down  from  the  patriarchs.  The  father  still  lived  on 
in  the  son ;  the  whole  family  descending  from  him 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  himself;  and,  through  this, 
the  place  among  the  people  was  to  be  preserved. 
From  the  remotest  antiquity,  so  much  depended  upon 
the  preservation  of  traditioi),  upon  the  inheritance 
of  religion,  education,  and  custom,  that  these  things 
were  never  regarded  as  the  business  of  individuals, 
but  of  families  and  nations.  When  afterward  the 
house  of  Jacob  became  a  people,  this  duty  of  the  le- 
virate law  necessarily  made  trouble,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  Wiis  no  longer  forced  to  it;  but  even  then  he 
was  publicly  contemned  for  his  refusal  (Deut.  xxv.  5; 
Ruth  iv.  7 ;  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  23)l"  The  first  mo- 
tive for  the  pati  iarchal  custom,  or  for  Judah's  idea, 
comes,  doubtless,  from  a  struggle  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
mise with  death.  As  the  promise  is  to  the  seed  of 
Abiaham,  so  death  seems  to  mar  the  promise  when 
he  carries  away  some  of  Jacob's  sons,  especially  the 
first-born,  before  they  have  had  offspring.  Life  thus 
enters  into  strife  with  deatli,  whilst  the  remaining 
brothers  fill  up  the  blank.  The  second  motive,  how- 
ever, is  coimected  with  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  the 
deceased  is  to  be  reflected  in  the  future  existence  of 
their  names  in  this  world.  Israel's  sons  are  a  church 
of  the  undying.  There  is  a  third  motive ;  it  is  to  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  spiritual  descent  The  son  of 
the  surviving  brother  answers  for  the  legitimate  son 
of  the  dead,  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
great  extension  of  the  adoptive  relationship,  accord- 
ing to  which  Jesus  is  called  the  son  of  Joseph,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  The 
institution,  however,  being  typical,  it  could  not  be 
carried  through  consistently  in  opposition  to  the 
rigiit  of  personality.  A  particular  coercive  marriage 
would  have  been  at  war  with  the  idea  of  the  law  itself. 

7.  Thamar's  sin,  and  Thamar's  faith. 

8.  The  Hierodulai.  Female  servants  of  Astarte, 
Aschera,  or  M.vlytta  (see  Delitzsch,  p.  586).  The 
be-goat  sacred  to  Astarte. 

,     9.  Judah's  self-condemnation  and  confession. 

10.  Judah's  (Thamar's)  twins ;  Isaac's  (Rebecca's) 
twins. 


HOMILETICAJi  AUD  PRACTICAL. 

See  Theological  and  Ethical.  It  is  only  with  great 
caution,  and  in  a  wise  and  devout  spirit,  that  this  nar- 
rative should  be  made  the  ground  of  honiiletical  dis- 
courses.— Judah's  solitude. — The  apparent  extinction 
of  the  tribe. — God's  judgments  on  the  sins  of  unchas- 
tity. — The  danger  arising  from  feasts  (such  as  that  of 
the.slieep-shearing. — The  keeping  of  promises. — Self- 
couuemnation. — The  fall  and  the  recovery  in  our  nar- 
rative.— Apparent  extinction,  and  yet  a  new  life, 
through  God's  grace,  in  Judah's  uprightness  and  sin- 
BorHy. 


Section  First.  Yr.cn.  1-5.  Starkk:  Hall:  God  i 
election  is  only  by  grace,  for  otherwise  Judah  nevei 
would  have  been  chosen  as  an  ancestor  of  Chiist.— 
Bibl.  Wirt,:  Pious  parents  can  experience  no  gieaU 
er  cross  than  to  have  vile  and  godless  children  (Sirach 
xvi.  1). — Gerlach  :  This  marriage  of  Judah  is  nol 
censured,  since  it  was  impossible  that  all  ''"e  sor.3  ol 
Jacob  should  take  wives  from  their  kindred  in  Meso- 
potamia.— Schroder  :  Vc.  5.  Chezit ,  meaning  de 
LusioN,  on  account  of  the  delusions  connected  wit' 
this  place. — The  false  hope  of  Judah — afterwards  of 
Thamar. — Then  again  of  Judah. 

Section  Second.  Vers.  6-11.  Starke:  Thia 
Thamar,  very  generally  regarded  as  a  Canaaniie, 
though  by  some  of  the  Jews  very  improbably  called 
a  daughter  of  Melchizedek,  has  received  a  place  in 
the  Toledoth  of  Christ  (Matt.  L  3),  to  show  that  he  \n 
also  the  hope  of  the  heathen.  [The  Jews  might,  in 
two  ways,  have  suggested  to  them  this  strange  hy- 
pothesis of  Thamar's  being  the  daughter  of  Melchize- 
dek :  1.  Through  ancestral  pride ;  2.  From  conclu- 
sions derived  from  the  law.  They  reasoned  thus :  If 
Judah  intended  to  burn  Thamar,  she  must  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  priest.  If  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  priest,  then  probably  the  daughter  of  Melchizedek.] 
— Hall  :  Remarkably  wicked  sinners  God  reserves  to 
himselffor  his  own  vengeance. — Ver.  11  Judah  spake 
deceitfully  to  his  daughter-in-law.  Judah  may  also 
have  thought  that  his  sons'  early  marriages  hastened 
their  death,  especially  if  they  were  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  (?) ;  and  it  may  be  that  on  this  account 
he  did  not  wish  his  son  Sheiah  to  marry  so  young.— 
Hall  :  Fulfilment  of  promises  is  the  duty  of  every  up- 
right man,  nor  can  cither  fear  or  loss  absolve  him. — 
ScHRODKR :  The  seed  has  the  promise  of  salvation — 
the  promise  on  which  the  fathers  grew.  The  levirate 
law  was  but  a  peculiar  aspect,  as  it  were,  of  that 
universal  care  for  oftspring  which  formed  ihe  Old- 
Testament  lesponse  to  God's  covenant  faithfulness. 
Onan's  sin  a  murder.  It  is  as  if  the  curse  of  Canaan 
descended  upon  these  sons  from  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man.— Schwenke:  The  sin  of  Onan,  unnatural,  de- 
structive of  God's  holy  ordinance,  is  even  yet  so  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Lord  that  it  gives  birth  to  bodily  and 
spiritual  death. — Heim  ("Bible  Studies"):  1  Cor.  vi. 
11.  Why  is  it  that  the  Holy  Ghost  memions  first  in 
this  chapter  the  sin  of  Onan,  and  then  points  us  so 
carefully  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  descending 
from  the  incest-stained  Judah  and  Thamar  ?  Here 
only  may  we  find  salvation,  forgiveness,  the  taking 
away  of  all  guilt,  and  the  curse  that  rests  upon  it. 

Section  Thrd.  Vers.  12-16.  Hall:  Immod.-sty 
in  dress  and  conduct  betrays  evil  desires. — Cramer: 
Widower  and  widow  are  to  live  lives  of  chastity. 
That  Thamar  desired  Sheiah  to  be  given  to  her  waa 
not  unreasonable  ;  but  her  course  in  thus  avenging 
herself  is  by  no  means  approved,  though  some  of 
the  Christian  fathers  (Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Theo- 
doret)  praise  her  on  this  very  account,  and  ascribe 
her  design  to  a  peculiar  desire  to  become  the  mother 
of  the  Messiah. — Ver.  24.  It  is  not  agreed  whether 
he  spoke  these  words  as  judge  or  accuser.  He  waa 
here  among  a  strange  people  ;  but  as  he  has  never 
subjected  himself  to  them,  he  would  be  judge  in  his 
own  aflairs. — Calvin  :  Severe  as  Judah  had  been 
against  Thamar,  he  judges  now  indulgently  in  his  own 
case. — Lisco  has  a  remarkable  view,  namely,  that 
Judah  himself,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  under 
obligation  to  marry  Thamar,  if  he  was  not  willing  tc 
give  her  to  his  son.  The  same  >riew  is  entertained 
by  Gerlach,  undoubtedly  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
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bbe  later  levirate  law. — Schroder  :  Harlots  onl  v,  in 
•ontrast  with  virtuous  and  domestic  women,  frequent 
the  streets  and  markets,  lurking  at  every  corner- 
stone (ProT.  viL  12 ;  Jer.  iiL  2 ;  Isaiah  xvi.  26-31 ; 
Jos.  ii.  15). 

Section  Fourth.  Vers.  27-30.  Starkk  :  Ver  30. 
In  Christ's  birth-iegister,  too,  great  sinners  are  found. 
— [Osiasder:  These  two  children  signified  two 
people,  namely,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  For  the 
Jews,  though  seeming  to  be  the  first  to  enter  eternal 
life,  have  become  the  last ;  whilst  those  of  the  Gen- 
tiles who  heard  the  gospel  of  Christ  hare  gone  before 


them  and  become  the  first  (according  to  VaL  Her 
berger.)] — Schroder  :  Zarah,  according  to  ^me, 
means  brightness,  as  a  name  given  to  him  on  account 
of  the  scarlet  color  of  the  thread  upon  his  hand.  A^ 
cording  to  others,  it  means  the  sun-rising,  as  indicft 
tive  of  his  appearing  first. — Lcther  :  Why  did  God 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  permit  these  shamefiil  thing*  to  b% 
written?  Answer  :  that  no  one  should  be  proud  of 
his  own  righteousness  and  wisdom, — and,  again,  that 
no  one  should  despair  on  account  of  his  sins,  etc  It 
may  be  to  remind  us  that  by  natural  right.  Gentiles, 
too,  are  the  mother,  brothers,  sisters  of  our  Lord. 


THIRD   SECTION. 

Jotepk  m  Potiphta'M  houu  and  in  prison.      Ilis  safferingt  on  aeeouni  of  hit  virtue,  amd  kk 

apparent  destruction. 
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CJhaptm  TYXTY.   1-23. 

1  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt;  and  Potiphar,  an  oflBcer  of  Pharaoh, 
captain  of  the  guard  [life-guardsmen,  executioners],  an  Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hands 

2  of  the  Ishmaehles,  which  had  brought  him  down  thither.  And  the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the  house  of  his  master  the 

3  Egyptian.     And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made 

4  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand.  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sight,  and  he 
served  him ;  and  he  made  him  overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into 

5  his  hand.  And  it  came  to  pass  from  the  time  that  he  had  made  him  overseer  in  hia 
house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  tiiat  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake ;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house  and  in  the 

6  field.  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had 
save  the  bread  which  he  did  eat.     And  Joseph  was  a  goodly  person,  and  well-favored 

7  [seech-xxix.  1?].     And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her 

8  eyes  upon  Joseph ;  and  she  said,  Lie  with  me.  But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his 
master's  wife,  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  house,  and  he 

9  hath  committed  all  that  he  hatli  to  my  hand ;  There  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than 
I;  neither  hath  he  kept  back  anything  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife: 
how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  she  spake  to  Joseph,  day  by  day,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or 
to  be  with  her.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time,  that  Joseph  went  into  the  house 
to  do  his  business ;  and  there  was  none  of  the  men  of  the  house  there  within.  And  she 
caught  him  by  his  garment,  saying,  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his  garment  in  her  hand, 

13  and  fled,  and  got  him  out  [of  the  house].     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  saw  that  he  had 

14  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  was  fled  forth,  That  she  called  unto  the  men  of  her 
house,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  See,  he  hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us  to 

15  mock  us;  he  came  in  unto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  I  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  gar- 

16  ment  with  me  and  fled,  and  got  him  out.     And  she  laid  up  his  garment  by  her,  until 

17  his  lord  came  home.     And  she  spake  unto  him  according  to  these  words,  saying.  The 
!8  Hebrew  servant,  which  thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me  :  And 

it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  cried,  that  he  lefl  his  garment  with  mo, 
and  fled  out.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  whiih 
she  spake  unto  him,  saying,  After  this  manner  did  thy  servant  to  me :  that  his  wrath 
was  kindled.  And  Joseph's  master  took  him,  and  put  him  into  the  prison  [strc nghold] "' 
a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  [state-pr=soners]  were  bound :  and  he  was  ther  3  in  th* 
21  orison      But  the  Tiord  wa.s  with  Josenh.  and  shewed  him  merer  and  rave  Lim  faroi 
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22  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.     And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  committtJ  U 
Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison ;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there,  he 

23  was  the  doer  of  it.     The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked  not  to  snjthing  that  was  under  Lia 
hand,  because  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  which  he  did,  tie  Lord  made  tf  to  prosper 

l>  Ver.  20. — "iflBil  IT^a .  Literally,  the  round  home,  so  called  from  its  shape,  which  was  different  from  the  commoa 
Egyptian  architecture — thus  constructed,  perhaps,  as  giving  greater  strength.  Aben  Ezra  expresses  the  opinion  that  tht 
word  Ls  Egyptian ;  but  it  occurs  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Cant.  vii.  3  (iHD),  where  it  evidently  has  the  sense  of  roundnest,  and 
is  BO  rendered  in  the  ancient  versions.  This  is  confirmed  by  its  near  relationship  to  the  more  common  "IPID ,  to  go  roundL^ 
from  which  the  Syriac  has  its  word  )  ^:  ..w  for  tower  or  castle.  Although  Joseph,  for  policy,  used  an  interpreter  wbei 
speaking  with  his  brethren,  yet  there  must  have  been,  at  this  time,  a  great  affinity  between  the  Sheniitic  and  the  old 
Egyptian  tongue.  Very  many  of  the  words  must  have  been  the  same  in  both  languages.  The  t.vy  have  rendered  tt. 
h>  oxvputian,  in  the  tlrongftold ;  Vulg.,  simply  tn  carcerem,~T,  L.] 


GENERAL  PRELIMINABr  REMARKS. 

1.  The  three  chapters,  xxxii.-xlii.,  form  a  dis- 
tinct section  by  themselves.  Joyeph  in  Egypt — in 
his  misery  and  in  his  exaltation ;  first,  himself  ap- 
parently lost,  afterwards  a  saviour  of  the  world.  Ch. 
xl.  presents  the  transition  from  his  humiliation  to  his 
exaltation. 

2.  In  the  section  from  ch.  xxxix.-xlii.,  Knobel  re- 
cognizes the  elements  of  the  original  text,  mingled 
with  the  additions  of  tlie  Jehovist.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  elohistic  relations  predominate,  but  in 
decisive  points  Jehovah  appears  as  the  ruler  of  Jo- 
seph's destiny. 

3.  If  the  preceding  chapter  might  be  regarded  as 
a  counterpart  to  ch.  xxxvii.,  then  the  present  chap- 
ter forms  again  a  counterpart  to  the  one  before  it. 
Both  chapters  agree  in  referring  especially  to  sexual 
relations.  In  the  former,  Onan's  sin,  whoredom,  and 
incest,  are  spoken  of;  in  the  one  before  us,  it  is  the 
temptation  to  adultery.  In  the  former,  however, 
Judah,  on  account  of  sexual  sins,  seems  greatly  in- 
volved in  guilt,  though  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he 
intended  to  restrain  the  unchastity  of  his  sons,  that 
he  upholds  the  levirate  law,  that  he  judges  severely 
of  the  .'mpposed  adultery  of  one  betrothed,  and  that  he 
purposely  and  decidedly  shuns  incest.  Nevertheless, 
ne  himself  does  not  resist  the  allurement  to  unchas- 
tity, whilst  Joseph  persistently  resists  the  temptation 
to  adultery,  and  shines  brilliantly  as  an  ancient  ex- 
ample of  chastity.  His  first  trial,  when  he  was  sold, 
was  his  suffering  innocently  in  respect  to  crime,  and 
yet  not  without  some  fault  arising  from  his  inconsid- 
eratenesa.  His  .«econd  and  more  grievous  trial  was 
his  suffering  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  fear  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  especially  typical  was  it  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Our  narrative  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
1)  Joseph's  good  conduct  and  prosperity  in  Potiphar's 
house  (ver8.1-6);  2)  Joseph's  temptation,  constancy, 
and  sufferings  (vers.  6-20) ;  3)  Joseph's  well-being  in 
prison  (vers.  21-23). 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Jbxeph't  good  behavior  and  prosperity  in 
Potiphar'n  house  (vers.  1-6). — And  Potiphar 
bought  him  (see  ch.  xxxvii.  36). — As  captain  of  the 
"executioners,"  he  commanded  the  guard  of  the 
palace,  or  Pharaoh's  body-guard,  who  were  to  exe- 
cute his  death-sentences,  and  was  named  accordingly. 
Concerning  this  oflBce  among  other  ancient  nations, 
•ee  Knodkl,  p.  30;^.     The  name  eunuch  also  denotes 


a  courtier  in  general ;  but  Knobel,  without  any 
ground,  would  regard  Potiphar  as  really  such  ;  though 
these  were  frequently  married. — And  the  Lord 
was  \irith  Joseph. — Here  the  name  Jehovah 
ceitainly  corresponds  with  the  facts.  Joseph  was 
not  only  saved,  but  it  is  Jehovah  who  saves  him  for 
the  purposes  of  his  kingdom.  His  master  soon 
recognizes  in  him  the  talent  with  which  he  under- 
takes and  executes  everything  entrusted  to  him.  As 
by  Jacob's  entrance  into  Laban's  house,  so  by  Jo- 
seph's entrance  into  Potiphar's,  there  comes  a  new 
prosperity,  which  strikes  Potiphar  as  something  re- 
markable. He  ascribes  it  to  Joseph  as  a  ble  sing 
upon  his  piety,  and  to  his  God  Jehovah,  and  raises 
Joseph  to  the  position  of  his  overseer.  In  this  office 
he  had,  doubtless,  the  management  of  an  extensive 
land-economy ;  for  in  this  respect  there  was,  for  the 
military  order,  a  rich  provision.  It  wzb  a  good 
training  for  the  management  of  the  trust  he  after^ 
wards  received  in  respect  to  all  Egypt.  Upon  this 
new  influence  of  Joseph  there  follows  a  greater  pros 
perity,  and  therefore  Potiphar  commits  to  him  hi.'* 
whole  house. — Save  the  bread  which  he  did 
eat. — Schroder  :  "  There  appears  here  that  charac- 
teristic oriental  indolence,  on  account  of  wliich  a 
slave  who  has  command  of  himself  may  easily  attiin 
to  an  honorable  post  of  influence."  Save  the  bread, 
etc.  "  This,"  according  to  Bohlen,  "  is  an  expression 
of  the  highest  confidence ;  but  the  ceremonial  Egyp- 
tian does  not  easily  commit  to  a  stranger  anything 
that  pertains  to  his  food."  Besides,  the  Egyptians 
had  their  own  laws  concerning  food,  and  did  not  eat 
with  Hebrews. 

2  Joseph'' 8  templations,  consolations,  and  suffer- 
ings (vers.  6--20).— And  Joseph  was  a  goodly 
man. — His  beauty  occasioned  his  temptations. — His 
master's  wife  oast  her  eyes  upon  him. — E'n 
temptations  are  long  continued,  beginning  with  lust- 
ful persuasions,  and  ending  in  a  bold  attack.  Jo- 
seph, on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  awaken  her  con- 
science ;  he  places  the  proposed  sin  in  every  possi- 
ble light ;  it  would  be  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  his  master ;  it  would  be 
an  outrage  upon  his  rights  as  a  husband ;  it  would 
be  adultery,  a  great  crime  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Again,  he  shuns  every  opportunity  the  woman  would 
give  him,  and  finally  takes  to  flight  on  a  presaii^ 
occasion  whicli  she  employs,  notwithstanding  he  is 
now  to  expect  her  deadly  revenge.  Knobel:  "  The 
ancients  describe  Egypt  as  the  home  of  unchastity 
(Martial,  iv.  42,  4:  mquiliaa  tellus  scit  dare  nulla 
magit),  and  speak  of  the  great  prevalence  of  mar- 
riage infidelity  ^Herod.  ii.  Ill;  Dion  Sio.  i  59) 
as  well  as  of  their  great  sensuality  generally      Foi 
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sxmmpte,  the  history  of  Cleopatra,  Diod.  ch.  51. 15." 
For  simiiar  statements  respecting  the  later  and  mod- 
ern Egvpt,  see  Kkil,  p.  251,  note. — To  lie  by  her. 
— An  euphemistic  expression. — That  she  called 
unto  the  men. — Lust  ch<*nges  into  hatred.  She 
hiteiids  to  revenge  herself  for  his  refti3:iL  Besides,  it 
's  for  her  own  safety ;  for  though  Joseph  himself 
might  not  betray  her,  she  might  be  betrayed  by  his 
garment  that  he  had  left  behind.  Her  lying  story  is 
«*h«racteristic  in  every  feature.  Scornfully  she  calls 
her  husband  he  ("  he  hath  brought  in,"  etc.),  and 
thereby  betrays  her  hatred.  Joseph  she  designates 
as  "  an  Hebrew,"  i.  e.,  one  of  the  nomadic  people, 
who  was  unclean  according  to  Egyptian  views  (ch. 
xliii  32 ;  ilvi.  34).  Both  expressions  show  her 
anger.  She  reproaches  her  husband  with  having  im- 
perilled her  virtue,  bat  makes  a  show  of  it,  by  call- 
ing the  pretended  seductions  of  Joseph  a  wanton 
mockery,  as  though  by  her  outcry  she  would  pxit 
herself  forth  as  the  guardian  of  the  virtue  of  the 
females  of  her  house. — Unto  me  to  mock  me. — 
Her  extreme  cunning  and  impudence  are  proved  by 
the  fact  that  she  makes  use  of  Joseph's  garment  as 
the  corpus  delicti,  and  that  in  pretty  plain  terms  she 
almost  reproaches  Potiphar  with  having  purposely 
endanger«i  her  chastity. — That  his  wrath  was 
kindled. — It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  exactly 
said,  against  Joseph.  He  puts  him  into  the  tower, 
the  state-prison,  surrounded  by  a  waU,  and  in  which 
the  prisoners  of  the  king,  or  the  state  criminals,  were 
kept.  Ver.  10.  Delitzsch  and  Keil  regard  this  pun- 
ishment as  mild ;  since,  according  to  Dion.  Sic.  L 
28,  the  Egyptian  laws  of  marri^e  were  severe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Potiphar  decreed 
ills  penalty  without  any  trial  of  the  accused,  and 
ttjat  his  confinement  seems  to  have  been  unlimited. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  something  in  the  opinion, 
expressed  by  many,  that  he  himself  did  not  fully 
belicTe  his  wife's  assertion,  and  intended  again,  in 
time,  to  reinstate  Joseph.  It  may,  therefore,  have 
Beemed  to  him  most  proper  to  pursue  this  course,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disfrrace  of  his  house,  without 
sacrificing  entirely  this  hitherto  faithful  servant.  The 
prosperous  position  that  Joseph  soon  held  in  the 
prison  seems  to  intimate  that  Potiphar  was  punishing 
him  gently  for  appearance  sake. 

3.  Joxep/i^t  tedl-being  in  the  prison  (vers.  21-23). 
— ^Pavor  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper. — This  was 
a  subordinate  ofiBcer  of  Potiphar ;  and  "  thus  ran- 
iahes  the  difficulty  presented  by  Tuch  and  Knobel, 
that  Joseph  is  said  to  have  had  two  masters,  and  that 
mention  is  made  of  two  captains  of  the  body-guard." 
Delitzsch.  The  overseer  of  the  prison  also  recognizes 
Joseph's  worth,  and  makes  him  a  sort  of  sub-officer ; 
ifaoogh  be  does  not,  by  that,  cease  to  be  a  prisoner. 

doctsixaIj  axd  ethical. 

1.  Gkslach  :  The  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  plan  is  now  to  be  made:  the 
house  of  Jacob  was  to  remove  from  the  land  of  the 
promise  into  a  foreign  country,  as  had   been   an- 
nounced to  Abraham  many  years  before  (ch.  xv.  1 3). 
Jacob's  numerous  family  could   no    longer   remain 
among  the  Canaanite^,  without  dispersion,  loss   of 
anity  and  independence,  and  troublesome  conflicts  j 
»rith  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.     **  Further  on  i 
it  is  said :  They  were  to  become  a  people  in  the  most  j 
eultivated  country  then  known,  and  yet  most  distinct-  j 
^  separated  from  the  inhabitants."  I 

2.  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph,     The  covenant  God  ^ 


victoriously  carries  forward  l.Ls  decrees  tbiongh  a. 
the  need,  sufferings,  and  ignominy  of  his  people 
Joseph,  so  to  say,  is  now  the  support  of  the  fatiat 
development  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy:  and 
on  the  thread  of  his  severely  threatened  life,  as  on« 
above  whose  head  hangs  the  sword  of  the  heathei 
executioner,  there  is  suspended,  as  far  as  the  huniaa 
eye  can  see,  the  destiny  both  of  Israel  and  the  world. 
Grod's  omnipotence  may,  and  can,  make  its  purposes 
dependent  from  such  threads  as  Joseph  in  prison, 
Moses  in  the  ark,  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam. 
Providence  is  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object 

3.  Joseph  suffering  innocently,  yet  confiding  in. 
God:  a.  a  slave, yet  sdll  a  freeman  ;  b.  tmforttinate, 
yet  still  a  child  of  fortune :  e.  abandoned,  yet  still 
standing  firm  in  the  severest  temptations;  d,  forlorn, 
yet  still  in  the  presence  of  God ;  c.  an  object  of  im- 
pending wrath,  yet  still  preserved  alive ;  /.  a  state- 
prisoner,  and  yet  himself  a  prison-keeper ;  p.  every 
way  subdued,  yet  ever  again  sup«^rior  to  his  condi- 
tion. In  this  phase  of  his  life,  Joseph  is  akin  to 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi),  with  whom  he  has  this  in  common, 
that,  through  the  persecutions  of  his  brethren,  he  ia 
forc:d  to  carry  the  light  of  God's  kingdom  into  the 
heathen  world, — a  fact,  it  is  true,  that  first  appears, 
in  the  life  of  Joseph,  in  a  typical  form. 

4.  Joseph,  as  an  example  of  chastity,  stands  here 
in  the  brightest  light  when  compared  with  the  con- 
duct of  Judah  in  the  previous  chapter.  From  thia 
we  see  that  the  divine  election  of  the  Messianic  trib« 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Israelitish 
patriarchs.  We  should  be  mistaken,  however,  in 
concluding  from  this  a  groundless  arbitrariness  in 
the  divine  govertmient.  In  the  strong  ftilness  of 
Judah's  nature  there  lies  more  that  is  undevelopeo 
for  the  fiiture,  than  in  the  immature  spirituality  and 
self-rdiance  of  Joseph.  It  is  a  seal  of  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture  that  it  admits  such  seeming  paradoxes 
as  no  mythology  could  have  invented,  as  well  as  a 
seal  of  its  grandeur  that  it  could  so  boldly  present 
such  a  pairiarchnl  parallel  to  a  people  proud  of  its 
ancestry,  whose  principal  tribe  was  Jadah.  and  in 
which  Judah  and  fclphnum  were  filled  with  jealousy 
toward  each  other. 

5.  Joseph's  victory  shows  how  a  man,  and  espe- 
ciaDy  a  young  man,  is  to  overcome  temptation.  The 
first  requirement  is :  walk  as  in  the  all-seeing  pres- 
ence of  God ;  the  second :  fight  with  the  weapons 
of  the  word  in  the  light  of  duty  (tailing  tne  offen- 
sive, which  the  spirit  of  conversion  assumes  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  its  strength) ;  the  third :  avoid 
the  occasions  of  sin  ;  the  fourth :  firmness  beiore  al! 
things,  and,  if  it  must  be,  flight  with  the  loss  of  the 
dress,  of  the  good  name,  and  even  of  life  itself. 

6.  The  curse  of  adultery  and  its  actual  sentence 
in  Joseph's  speech  and  conduct 

1.  The  accusation  of  the  woman  a  picture  of 
cabal,  reflecting  itself  in  all  times,  even  the  most 
modem.  The  first  example  of  gross  cilumniatioo 
in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  coming  from  an  adulterous 
woman,  presenting  a  picture,  the  very  opposite  of 
Joseph's  virtue,  as  exhibiting  the  most  impudent  and 
revengeful  traits  of  vindictive  lying.  Thus,  also, 
was  Christ  calumniated,  in  a  way  that  might  be  called 
the  consummation  of  all  calumny,  the  master-pieos 
of  the  prince  of  accusers. 

8.  Potiphar's  wrath  and  mildness  are  indicationfl 
that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  what  the  truth  really 
was.  It  is  also  an  example  showing  how  the  piidt 
of  the  great  easily  inclines  them  to  sacrifice  to  the 
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fconor  of  tLeir  house  the  right  and  happiness  of  their 
depen  iAnts. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  Joseph's  destiny  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  providence :  1.  His  mislortune 
ui  his  fortune.  As  lormerly  the  preference  of  his 
father,  his  variegated  coat,  and  the  splendid  dreams, 
prepared  for  him  m  sfortunes,  so  now  his  important 
function  in  Potiphar's  house,  and  his  goodly  person. 
2.  His  fortune  in  his  misfortune.  He  was  to  go  to 
Egypt,  assume  the  condition  of  a  slave,  enter  prison, 
and  all  this  in  order  to  become  a  proplietic  man,  an 
Interpreter  of  dreams,  an  overseer  of  estates,  lord 
of  Egypt,  a  deliveier  of  many  from  hunger,  a  cause 
of  repentance  to  his  brethren,  and  of  salvation  to 
the  house  of  Jacob. — Tadbe  :  The  promise  of  suf- 
fering, and  the  blessing  of  godliness:  1.  Its  use: 
"godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things  ;  "  2.  its  suf- 
ferings :  "  all  that  will  live  godly  shall  sufiFer  persecu- 
tion ,  "  3.  its  blessing  in  its  exercise :  "  exercise  thy- 
self unto  godliness." 

Section  First.  (Vers.  1-6).  Starke  :  There  is  no 
better  companion  on  a  journey  than  God.  Blessed 
are  they  who  never  forget  to  take  this  society  with 
them  wherever  they  go. — Bibl.  Tub. :  God's  blessing 
and  grace  are  with  the  pious  everywhere,  even  in 
their  severest  trials. — Cramer:  Where  God  is  present 
with  liis  grace,  there  he  will  be  soon  known  tlirough 
his  word,  and  other  tokens  of  his  presence. — Osian- 
PKR :  Pious  servants  should  be  made  happy  in  their 
service ;  they  should  be  loved  as  children,  and  ele- 
vated to  higher  employments. — Lange  :  A  beautiful 
bodily  form,  and  a  disposition  fundamentally  enriched, 
both  by  grace  and  nature  !  how  fiily  do  they  corres- 
pond.— Schroder:  In  Egypt  Jacob's  family  had  a 
rich  support  during  the  famine  ;  there  could  it  grow 
up  to  a  great  and  united  people  ;  there  it  found  the 
best  school  of  human  culture ;  there  was  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  worldly  power,  and,  therefore,  the 
best  occasion  in  which  to  introduce  those  severe  suf- 
ferings that  were  to  awaken  in  Israel  a  longing  after 
redemption,  and  a  spirit  of  voluntary  consecration  to 
God  (Hengstenberg). — God's  being  with  Joseph,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  presence  of  special  revelations,  us  with 
the  patriarchs,  but  a  presence  of  blessing  and  suc- 
cess in  all  things  (Baumgai  ten), — Joseph  happy, 
though  a  servant. — Among  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture delineated  on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  there  is 
often  to  be  seen  an  overseer  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  harvest.  In  a  tomb  at  Kum  el  Ahmur  there 
is  to  be  seen  the  office  of  a  household  steward,  with 
ill  its  appurtenances. 

Section  Second.  (Vers.  7-20).  Starke  :  Luther  : 
Thus  far  Satan  had  tempted  Joseph  on  his  left  side, 
1.  e.,  by  manifold  and  severe  adversities ;  now  he 
tempts  him  on  the  right,  by  sensuality.  This  temp- 
tation is  most  severe  and  dangerous,  especially  to  a 
young  man  For  Joseph  lived  now  among  the  hea- 
then, where  such  sins  were  frequent,  and  could, 
therefore,  more  easily  excite  a  disposition  in  any  way 
inclined  to  sensual  pleasure.  The  more  healthy  one 
is  in  body,  the  more  violent  is  this  sickness  of  the 
•oul  (Sir.  xiv.  14).  The  more  dangerous  temptations 
are,  or  the  more  difficult  to  be  overcome,  so  much 
the  more  plausible  and  agreeable  are  they.  Nothing 
's  more  alluring  than  the  eyes.  "  And  if  thine  eye 
:>ffend  thee,  pluck  it  out." — Ver.  9.  Musculus:  In 
all  cases  he  who  eaaa,  s'na  against  God, — even  then 


when  he  is  wronging  his  fellow-men.  But  he  mo* 
especially  sins  against  God  who  injures  the  foraakei\ 
the  miserable,  the  "  little  ones,"  and  those  who  are 
deficient  in  understanding.  For  God  will  protect 
them,  since  they  cannot  be  wronged  without  the 
grossest  wickedness. — Augustine:  Imitentur  ado 
lescentes  Joseph  sanctum,  pulchrum  corpore,  pu/chri- 
orem  inente. — Lange  :  Since  by  nature  siiame  is  im- 
planted in  women  to  a  higher  degree  than  in  men 
(in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  in  consenting  and  trans- 
gression she  is  exposed  to  more  danger  and  shame), 
so  much  the  more  disgraceful  is  it  when  she  so  de- 
generates as  not  only  to  lay  snares  secretly  for  th« 
other  sex,  but  also  impudently  to  importune  them. — 
TuE  same  :  The  fear  of  God  is  the  best  means  of 
grace  for  avoiding  sin  and  shame. — Hall:  A  pious 
heart  would  rather  remain  humbled  in  the  dust  than 
rise  by  sinful  means. — Ver.  12.  He  preferred  to 
leave  his  garment  behind  him,  rather  than  a  good 
conscience. — Lange:  In  a  temptation  to  adultery 
and  fornication,  flight  becomes  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity.— Ver.  18.  Cramer:  The  devil  will  be  true 
to  his  nature  ;  for  as  he  is  an  unclean  spirit,  so  also 
is  he  a  liar. — Hall:  Wickedness  is  ever  artful  in 
getting  up  false  charges  against  the  virtues  and  good 
works  of  others  (Acts  xvi.  20).  We  must  be  patient 
toward  the  diabolical  slanders  of  the  impious ;  for 
God  finally  comes  and  judges  tliem. — Beware  of  the 
act  itself;  against  the  lie  there  may  be  found  a 
remedy. — Vers.  19,  20.  He  who  believes  easily  is 
easily  deceived.  Magistrates  should  neither  be  par- 
tial, hasty,  nor  too  passionate. 

Schroder  :  "  Joseph  was  a  goodly  person."  Witli 
literal  reference  to  ch.  xxix.  17,  Joseph  was  the  re- 
flected image  of  his  mother.  They  in  whose  hearts 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  are  wont  to  have  a  counte- 
nance frank,  upright,  and  joyful  (Luther). — The  love 
of  Potiphar's  wife  was  far  more  dangerous  to  Joseph 
than  the  hatred  of  his  brothers  (Ranibach). — Now  a 
far  worse  servitude  threatens  him,  namely,  that  of  sin 
(Krummacher). — Joseph  had  a  chaste  heart,  and, 
therefore,  a  modest  t(mgue  (Val.  llerberger).  Un- 
chaste expressions  a  mark  of  unchaste  thoughts.  On 
the  monuments  may  be  seen  Egyptian  women  who 
are  so  drunk  with  wine  that  they  cannot  stand.  Of 
a  restriction  of  wives,  as  customary  afterwards  in  the 
East,  and  even  in  Greece,  wc  find  no  trace. — Joseph 
lets  his  mantle  go,  but  holds  on  to  a  good  conscience. 
Joseph  is  again  stripped  of  his  garment,  and  again 
does  it  serve  for  the  deception  of  others.  — Sensual 
love  changes  suddenly  into  hatred  (2  Sam.  xiii.  16). 
— Calwer  Handbuch  :  Such  flight  is  more  honorable 
than  the  most  heroic  deeds. 

Section  Tnrd.  (Vers.  21-23).  Starke  :  Osian- 
DKR :  To  a  pious  man  there  cannot  happen  a  severer 
misfortun  than  the  reputation  of  guilt,  and  of  de- 
served punishment  therefor,  when  he  is  innocent 
(Rom.  viii.  28). — Cramer:  God  sympathises  with 
those  who  suffer  innocently  (James  L  3).  God 
bringeth  his  elect  down  to  the  grave,  but  bringeth 
them  up  again  (1  Sam.  ii.  6).  Whom  God  would  re- 
vive, can  no  one  stifle.  Whom  God  favors,  no  mis- 
fortune can  harm. 

ScnuoDER :  Those  who  believe  in  God  must 
suffer  on  account  of  virtue,  truth,  and  goodness; 
not  on  account  of  sin  and  shame  (Luther).  Exalt- 
ation in  humiliation,  a  sceptre  in  a  prison,  soivant 
and  Lord — even  as  Christ. — God's  eyes  behold 
the  prison,  the  fetters,  and  the  most  shamcfid  death, 
as  he  beholds  the  fiir  und  shining  sun.  In  Jo.-ej)irs 
condition  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  death,  the  losi 
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»f  his  fair  fame,  and  of  all  his  virtues.     Now  comes  ;  lived  the  Son  of  God  to  his  thirtieth  Tear  in  Nazarith 


Christ  with  his  eyes  of  grace,  and  throws  light  into 
the  grave.  Joseph  is  to  become  a  Lord,  though  he 
had  seemingly  entered  into  the  prison  of  hell  (Luther). 
Joseph's  way  is  now  for  a  time  in  the  darkness,  but 
this  is  the  very  way  through  irhieb  God  often  leads 


Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  God  than  that  in  pa 
tience  of  the  power  of  nature  which  would  violentlj 
usurp  his  holy  government — Stolbero  justly  com 
mends  "  the  inimitable  simplicity  of  Joseph's  history 
narrated  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  and  beaiing  o» 


bis  people.     Thus   Mcoes,  Ddvid,  Paul,  Luther;  so  i  its  face  the  most  unmistakable  seal  of  tratiL." 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

J->iKpk  at  interpreter  of  the  dream*  of  hit  ftUojo-prixmert, 
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1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  hi» 

2  baker,  had  offended  their  lord  the  king  of  Egypt.     And  Pliaraoh  was  wroth  against 
two   of  his  oflBcers,    against  the  chief  of  the   butlers,   and   against  the  chief  of   the 

3  bakers.     And  he  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the   captain  of  the  guard,  into 

4  the    prison,  the    place  where  Joseph   was   boxmd.      And   the    captain  of  the  guard 
charged   Joseph   with  them ;    and    he    served    them ;    and    they    continued  a  season 

5  in  ward.     And  they  dreamed  a  dream,  each  man  his  dream   in  one  night,  each  man 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of 

6  Egypl,  which  were  bound  m  prison.     And  Joseph  came  in  unto  them  in  the  morning, 

7  and  looked  upon  them,  and,  behold,  they  xoere  sad.     And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  oflBcers 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his  lord's  house,  saying,  "Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly 

8  to  day  ?     And  they  said  imto  him,  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
preter of  it.     And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ?  tell 

9  me  thern^  I  pray  yoo.     And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and  said  to  him, 

10  In  my  dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before  me.     And  in  the  vine  were  three  branches  : 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clusters  thereof 

11  brought  forth  ripe  grapes  :  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand :  and  I  took  the  grapesi, 

12  and  pressed  '  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand.     And 
Joseph  said  unto  him,  This   is  the  interpretation  of  it:   The  three  branches  are  three 

13  days:  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pliaraoh   hft  up  thine  head,  and  restore  thee  imto 
thy  place ;  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner 

14  when  thou  wast  his  butler.     But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and 
shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me ;  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring 

15  me  out  of  this  house  :  For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews; 

16  and  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon.     When 
the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also  was 

17  in  my  dream,  and  behold,  I  had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head  ;  And  in  the  uppermost 
basket  there  was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh ;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them 

18  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head.     And  Joseph  answered  and  said.  This  is  the  inter- 

19  pretation  thereof:  The  three  baskets  are  three  days :  Yet  within    three  days  shall 
Pharaoh  hft  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birda 

20  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from   off  thee.     And  it  came  to  pass  the   third  day,  which  was 
Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants ;  and  he  lifted  up   the 

21  head  of  the  chief  butler,  and  of  the  chief  baker  among  his  servants.     And  he  restored 
the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand ; 

22,  23  But  he  hanged '  the  chief  baker ;  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them.     Yet  did  not 
the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him. 

[»Ver.  11. — 3IT0X*.  Jprtsitd.  Thewordoocnrsonlyhere,  yet  ttsTneanine  is  stiffldentlyobTioTis  from  theconteri, 
■ad  from  the  cognate'Cluildaic  w~0  .  It  is  onomatopic,  representing  the  emission  of  the  juice.  It  is  allied  to  nnC 
with  Its  sense  of  waste  and  destruction.    LXX.,  j(c0At^  ;  Volg.,  trpr««.— T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  22.— nbn.  It  does  not  here  denote  tusptnsvm  from,  like  hang'rg  from  a  gallows.  The  prepositica  9^ 
■  oppoeed  to  that,  and  shows  that  it  denotes  crucifixio&. — T.  Lk] 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  may  be  denoted, 
the  silent  preparation  for  the  great  turning  in  Jo- 
seph's destiny.  In  itself  considered,  however,  our 
narrative  shows  us  how  the  religious  capacity  of  suf- 
fering for  the  Lord's  sake  develops  itself,  like  a 
germ,  in  the  people  of  God.  Joseph's  spiritual  life 
shines  resplendent  in  his  prison.  There  may  be  dis- 
tinguished the  following  sections  :  1.  The  imprison- 
ment of  the  two  court-oflBcers,  and  Joseph's  charge 
over  them  (vers.  1-4);  2.  their  dejectedness,  and 
Joseph's  sympathy  (vers.  6-8) ;  3.  the  dream  of  the 
chief  butler,  and  its  interpretation  (vers.  9-15);  4. 
the  dream  of  the  chief  baker,  and  its  interpretation 
(vers.  16-19);  6.  the  fulfilment  of  both  dreams. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-4.  The  imprisonment  of  the  two 
eourt-officers^  and  Joseph's  charge  over  them. — The 
chief  of  the  butlers  and  the  chief  of  the  ba- 
kers.— According  to  ver.  2  they  are  the  chiefs  ia 
their  respective  departments  of  service.  The  ori- 
ental kings,  as  those  of  the  Persians  (Xenoph.,  Hel- 
lenica,  viii.  i.  38),  had  a  multitude  of  butlers,  bakers, 
and  cooks.  The  office  of  chief  butler  was  very  hon- 
orable with  the  kings  of  Persia  (Herod.,  iii.  34; 
Xenoph.,  Cyroped.  i.  3,  8).  It  was  once  filled  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  11 ;  ii.  1). — In  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard — i.  e.,  in  the  house  of  Poti- 
phar.  The  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  was 
connected  with  the  state-prison,  and  denotts  here  the 
prison  itself. — Charged  Joseph  vrith  them. — 
Here  Potiphar  again  mingles  himsdf  with  Joseph's 
fortune  (and  that  by  way  of  mitigating  it)  in  the 
recognition  of  his  talents.  By  this  distinguished 
charge,  he  shows  favor,  at  the  same  time,  to  Joseph 
and  to  his  fallen  colleagues. 

2.  Vers.  5-8.  Their  dejectedness  and  Josephs 
tympaihy. — According  to  the  interpretation. — 
Both  had  dreamed — each  one  a  different  dream- 
each  one  a  significant  dream,  according  to  the  antici- 
pated occurrence  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and 
also  according  to  its  interpretation.  Joseph's  con- 
versation with  the  sad  and  dejected  prisoners,  proves 
his  sagacity  as  well  as  his  kindly  sympathy.  It 
■hows,  too,  how  misfortune  equalizes  rank,  and 
makes  the  great  dependent  on  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  are  lower  in  position. — And  there  is  no  in- 
terpreter of  it. — An  expression  showing  that 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  much  in  vogue, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  wants  of  persons  of  rank 
to  have  their  dreams  interpreted. — Do  not  inter- 
pretations belong  to  God  ? — He  admits  that  there 
are  significant  dreams,  and  that  God  could  bestow 
on  men  the  gift  of  interpretation  when  they  are  re- 
ferred back  to  him.  He  rejects,  indirectly,  the  hea- 
then art  of  interpreting  dreams,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  them  to  understand  that  it  was,  perhaps. 
Imparted  to  himself.  First,  however,  he  is  to  hear 
their  dreams.  Enobel  is  inexact  when  he  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  "  the  ancient  view  concerning 
dreams."  Doubtless  the  field  of  revelation  admits 
dreams  as  pent  by  God,  but  these  coincide  with 
drjams  in  general  just  as  little  as  the  prophetic  mode 
of  interpreting  them  coincided  with  that  of  the  hea- 
*Jien,  though,  a:;cording  to  Egyptian  views,  all  pro< 


phetic  art    «omes  from  the  gods  (Hkrod.  U.   88) 
Knobel. 

3.  Vers.  9-16.  The  dream  of  the  chief  butla 
and  its  interpretation. — In  my  dream,  behold  a 
vine. — A  lively  description  of  a  lively  dream.  The 
first  picture  is  the  vine,  and  the  rapid  development 
of  its  branches  to  the  maturity  of  the  grapes.  On 
the  vine  in  Egypt,  see  Knobkl,  p.  307.  In  the  sec- 
ond picture,  the  chief  butler  beholds  himself  in  the 
service  of  Pharaoh,  preparing  and  presenting  to  him 
the  juice  of  the  grapes.  "  The  vine  was  referred  to 
Osiris,  and  was  already  well  known  in  Egypt.  See 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  47  ;  cv.  33  ;  Numb.  xx.  6.  The  state 
ment,  Herod.,  ii.  77,  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  with 
limitations.  Nor  is  it  true  that  in  the  time  of  Psam- 
meticus  fresh  must  only  was  drank,  while  fermented 
wine  was  prohibited.  Knobel  has  shown  that  Plu- 
tarch, De  hide.,  vi.  6,  says  just  the  contrary.  The 
people  drank  wine  unrestrained ;  the  king?,  because 
they  were  priests,  only  so  much  as  was  allowed  by 
the  sacred  books ;  but  from  the  time  of  Psainmeti- 
cus  even  this  restriction  was  abolished.  The  old 
monuments  show  great  variety  of  wine-utensils, 
wine-presses  at  work,  topers  tired  of  drinking,  even 
intoxicated  women."  Delitzsch.  "Wine  had  been 
prohibited  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  (Sharas- 
TANi,  ii.  p.  346).  The  grapes  he  allowed  (Koran,  xvi. 
11,  69).  They  evaded  his  prohibition  by  pressing 
the  grapes  and  drinking  the  juice  of  the  berries 
(ScHULTZ,  Leitungen,  v.  p.  286).  Such  juice  of 
grapes  the  Egyptian  king  drank  also  in  Joseph's 
time.  He  was  a  ruler  of  the  Hyksos  (?),  who  were 
an  Arabian  tribe."  Knobel.  The  same  :  The  dream- 
interpreter  Artemidorus  classes  the  vine  with  plants 
that  grow  rapidly,  and  regards  dreams  eoncerning  it 
as  having  a  quick  fulfilment.  Joseph's  interpreta- 
tion.— Three  branches,  three  days. — Since  Phar 
raoh's  birth-day  was  at  hand,  and  was  known,  per- 
haps, as  a  day  of  pardon,  this  presentiment  may,  lo 
some  degree,  have  been  affected  by  it. — Lift  up 
thine  head. — To  replace,  again,  in  prosperity  and 
honor,  especially  to  bring  out  of  prison  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27). — And  show  kindness,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  me. — Joseph  is  so  sure  of  his  interpretation 
that  he  employs  the  opportunity  to  plead  for  his  owe 
right  and  liberty. — I  was  stolen. — An  expression 
of  innocence.  "They  took  him  away  from  his  father, 
but  how  it  was  done,  his  feelings  do  not  allow  him  to 
relate ;  enough  that  he  came  to  Egypt  neither  as  a 
criminal,  nor  as  a  slave,  rightly  sold.  With  the  same 
caution  he  speaks  about  his  imprisonment  without 
exposing  the  house  of  Potiphar. 

4.  Vers.  16-19.  The  dream  of  the  chief  of  tht 
bakers,  and  its  interpretation.  The  striking  resem- 
blance of  his  dream  to  the  one  previously  interpreted, 
caused  the  baker  to  overlook  its  ominous  difference ; 
he,  therefore,  hopes  also  for  a  favorable  interpreta- 
tion. The  interpreter,  however,  shows  his  discern- 
ment in  recognizing  the  birds  that  did  not  eat  the 
bakemeats  out  of  the  basket  upon  his  head,  as  the 
main  point.  He  differs  also  from  the  heathen  inter- 
preters in  announcing  tlie  unfavorable  meaning  plain- 
ly and  distinctly.  Knobel:  "In  Egypt  men  were 
accustomed  to  carry  on  their  heads,  women  upon 
their  shoulders.  In  modem  Egypt  women  bear  bur- 
dens upon  their  heads."  "  Even  at  this  day  in  Egypt 
kites  and  hawks  seize  upon  articles  of  food  carried 
upon  the  head."  The  criminal  to  be  put  to  deatt 
was  fastened  to  a  stake,  to  increase  thereby  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  (Dent.  xxi.  22 ;  Josh.  x. 
26 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12).     This  custom  was  also  prevalent 
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amoug  other  nations,  especially  the  Persians  and 
Carthaginians. 

6.  Vera.  20-23.  The  frdfUment  of  both  these 
dreams.  The  kings  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  their  birth-days.  "According  to  Herodo- 
tus, tliis  was  the  only  day  on  which  the  kings  of  the 
Persians  anointed  tliemselves,  and  gave  presents  to 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  Hebrew  kings, 
on  joyous  occasions,  exercised  mercy  (1  Sam.  xi. 
IS)."  Knobel.  Joseph  is  forgotten  by  the  butler, 
apparently  for  ever ;  Grod,  however,  has  provided  for 
his  exaltation,  not  only  through  the  destiny  denoted 
In  the  ilrearns,  but  also  by  the  clearing  up  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  interpreter. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  divine  providence  qui- 
etly and  secretly  makes  the  most  iuj^ignificant  things, 
tpparently,  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  wonderful 
changes,  appears  very  visible  in  our  narrative.  It 
would  appear  simply  fortuitous  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  thrown  into  prison  his  two  officere  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  some  very  trifling  ofience ;  still  more  ac- 
cidental would  it  appear  that  Joseph  should  have 
had  charge  of  them,  and  that  both  should  have  had 
alarming  dreams,  and  finally,  how  extraordinarily 
fortuitous  that  Joseph,  on  entering,  should  have  ob- 
served their  depression  in  their  countenances  !  But 
all  this  apparent  chance  was  made  a  prerequisite,  in 
the  course  of  God's  providence,  for  Joseph's  exalta- 
tion, and  Israel's  redemption.  "  The  Lord  finds  a 
thousiind  ways  where  reason  sees  not  even  one." 

2.  The  occurrences  of  the  heathen  world,  the 
affaira  of  courts,  their  crimes,  cabals,  intrigues,  are 
all  under  the  divine  control.  A  country  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  seems  to  have  emancipated  it- 
self from  all  regard  to  the  government  of  a  divine 
providence,  is  just  the  one  whose  administration 
shows  the  most  failure,  and  most  frequently  expe- 
riences an  ironical  disappointment  of  its  plans. 

3.  Prisons,  too,  with  their  dark  chambers,  dun- 
geons, sorrows,  secrets,  are  under  the  control  of  God. 
At  all  times  have  they  enclosed  not  only  crimiiiaLs, 
but  the  innocent, — oftentimes  the  best  and  most 
pious  of  men.  Christ  says  :  Ixeas  in  prison,  and  ye 
eame  unto  me  ;  and  he  speaks  thus,  not  of  faithful 
martyrs  only ;  even  among  the  guilty  there  is  a  spark 
of  Christ's  kinsmanship, — i.  e.,  belonging  to  him. 

4.  How  mightily  misfortune  takes  away  the  distinc- 
tion of  rank.  Jo.seph  has  not  only  the  heart's  gift 
of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy,  but  also  that  open- 
hearted  self-consciousness  that  fits  him  to  associate 
with  the  great.  Even  when  a  child  did  he  run  be- 
fore his  mother  in  meeting  Esau. 

5.  The  night-life  with  its  wakefulness,  as  with  its 
dreams,  enters  into  the  web  of  the  divine  providence 
Jsee  Book  of  Esther,  Daniel,  Matt.  ii.  xxvii.  19  ;  Acts 
xvi.  9  ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4).  Dreams  are  generally  so  un- 
meaning that  they  should  never  cause  men  to  err  in 
obedience  to  the  faith,  in  duty,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
a  judicious  understanding.  Their  most  general  sig- 
nificance, however,  consists  in  their  being  a  reflection 
of  thi  feelings,  remembrances,  and  anticipations  of 
the  day  life,  as  also  in  the  fact,  that  all  perceptions 
of  the  body  give  themselves  back  in  the  mirror  of 
the  nightly  consciousness,  as  imaged  speech  or  pic- 
tare.  The  spirit  of  God  may,  therefore,  employ 
dreams  as  a  medium  of  revelation.  He  can  send 
dream?  and  bestow  the  ^  of  interpretation.    Bat, 


in  themselves,  the  most  significant  dreams  of  rere- 
lation  never  form  ethical  decisions,  though  they  maj 
be  signs  and  monitors  of  the  sama  Their  higbef 
significance,  however,  is  sealed  by  their  great  ant 
world-historic  consequences  for  the  kingdom  of  God- 

6.  Joseph  very  definitely  distinguished  betwp«T} 
his  own  and  the  heathen  mode  of  interpreting 
dreams  ;  and  tliis  he  owes  to  his  Israelitish  con- 
sciousness as  opposed  to  the  heathen.  The  divina 
certainty  of  his  interpretation  is  seen  in  the  fact,  thst, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  similarity  in  both 
dreams,  he  immediately  recognizes  the  point  of  dis- 
similarity, and  dares  to  make  the  fearful  announce- 
ment in  the  assurance  that  the  issue  of  the  affair 
would  be  in  correspondence.  The  apparent  severity 
of  such  frankness  could  not  make  him  falter  in  th« 
feeling  of  what  was  due  to  truth.  To  narrate  how  he 
may  have  sought  to  mitigate  it,  by  expressions  of 
sympathy,  la)  not  within  the  scope  of  this  narration. 

7.  The  joyous  feasts  of  the  great  are  sources  both 
of  life  and  death. 

8.  A  man  in  prosperity  soon  forgets  the  com- 
panions of  his  former  misery,  ju.st  as  the  chief  butler 
forgot  Joseph.  God's  memory  never  fails,  and  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  chief  quickener  of  the  memoriea 
of  men.  God  keeps  his  own  time.  The  ray  of  hope 
that  shone  for  the  prisoner  at  the  release  of  the  chief 
butler  went  out  again  for  two  years.  When  all  hope 
seeme<l  to  have  vanished,  then  divine  help  come<»  in 
wonderfully. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doct.  and  Eth.  Joseph's  disciplinary  trials. 
His  preparation  for  his  great  calling  of  saviour  and 
ruler :  a.  by  sufferings ;  b.  by  works  of  his  vocation. 
— Trices  of  God  in  the  prison:  1.  Divine  light;  2. 
holy  love;  3.  divine  monitions  ;  4.  hope  of  deliver- 
ance.— God's  government  in  its  great  issues:  1.  Of 
the  smallest  things ;  2.  of  the  proudest  events ;  3 
of  the  most  fallible  judgments  of  men;  4.  of  the 
darkest  prisons ;  5.  of  the  nightly  life ;  6.  of  hopes 
and  fpars  in  human  need. 

Fir^  Section.  Vers.  1-4.  Starke  :  Ver.  1.  In 
what  the  offence  consisted  is  not  announced.  The 
Rabbins,  who  pretend  to  know  all  things  about  which 
the  Scriptures  are  silent,  say  that  the  butler  had  per- 
mitted a  fly  to  drop  into  the  king's  cup,  and  that  a 
grain  of  sand  was  found  in  the  bread  of  the  baker. 
The  conje<>ture  of  Rabbi  Jonathan  has  more  proba- 
bility ;  be  thinks  that  bo'h  had  conspired  to  poison 
the  king.  Joseph  was  thirteen  yeare  in  a  state  o' 
humiliation,  and  the  last  three  (?)  in  a  prison. 
ScHRopKR :  Information  concerning  the  Egyptian 
wine  culture  and  representations  of  it  upon  the  monu- 
ments (according  to  Champollion  and  others,  p.  576), 
— also  concerning  the  modes  of  baking,  which  was 
quite  an  advanced  art  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptians  had  for  their  banquets  many  different 
kinds  of  pastry. — The  oflBces  of  chief  butler  and 
chief  baker  were  in  high  honor,  and  sometimes  that 
of  field-marshal  was  connected  with  them. — In  the 
East  the  prisons  are  not  public  buildings  erected  for 
this  sole  purpose,  but  a  part  of  the  house  in  which 
the  prison  oflBcer  resided. 

Second  Section.  Vers.  5-8.  Starke  :  Crameb: 
There  are  different  kinds  of  dreams:  divine  dreamf 
(ch.  xxviiL  12;  xli.  17;  Daniel  iL  28);  diabolical 
dreams  (Deut.  xUi.  2  ;  Jeremiah  xxiii.  16 ;  xxvii.  9)  ■ 
natural  dreams  (Eccles.  v.  2).     We  must,  tterefor^ 
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distinguish  bet>reen  dreams,  and  not  regard  them  all 
alike  (Sirach  xxiiv.  7).  The  godless  and  the  pious 
may  get  into  the  same  troubles,  and  have  similar  suf- 
ferings ;  yet  they  cannot  look  upon  them  with  the 
like  dispositions  and  emotions.  Schrudkr  :  They 
may  have  been  dreams  suggested  by  their  official  po- 
lition.  Both  of  them  may  have  gone  to  sleep  with 
the  number  three  upon  their  minds  because  of  the 
thouglit  that  Pharaoh  was  to  celebrate  his  birth-day 
within  three  days.  No  wonder  that  their  imagination 
overflowed  from  the  abundance  of  theii-  hearts  ;  and 
wlio  can  tell  iiow  much  tlieir  consciences  were  con- 
cerned in  these  dreams.  The  culture  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Egyptians  was  every  way  mystical,  or 
rather  symboUcal;  the  less  they  are  aljle  to  account 
for  an  occurrence  the  more  divine  it  seemed.  Night 
they  considered  as  source  of  all  things,  and  as  a 
being  to  which  they  paid  divine  honors.  The  whole 
anciet.t  history  of  this  wonderful  people  has  a  noc- 
ttirnal  aspect  about  it.  One  might  call  it  the  land 
of  dreams,  of  presentiments,  enigmas.  Joseph's  des- 
tiny in  respect  to  this  country  begins  in  dreams,  and 
is  completed  by  them  (Krummacher).  It  is  not  every 
one  that  can  read  the  writing  of  the  human  counte- 
nance ;  tills  power  is  given  to  love  only  (Baumgarten). 
He  preached  in  prison  as  Christ  did  (Richter). 

Third  Section.  Vers.  9-15.  SrARKK.:  Ver.  14. 
The  Jews  charge  that  Joseph  in  tiiiii  request  demand- 
ed pay  for  his  interpretation,  and  allege  that,  on  this 
account,  he  had  to  remain  in  prison  two  years  longer. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  such  an  imputation ; 
but  though  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  that  God  would  deliver  liim  from  the 
prison,  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  natural  longing  for 
liberty.  Besides,  he  did  not  ask  anything  unfair  of 
the  butler  (1  Cor.  vii.  21). — Cramer:  Ordinary 
means  are  from  God,  and  he  who  despises  them 
tciipts  God. — The  same:  We  may  assert  our  inno- 
c*ncy,  and  seek  deliverance,  yet  still  we  must  not, 
on  tliat  account,  speak  ill  of  those  who  have  injured 
us  (  Matt.  V.  44). 

Schroder:  The  dream  of  the  chief  butler,  no 
doubt,  leans  upon  the  business  of  his  life  and  office, 
but,  on  the  other  hand  it  also  has  the  imaginative 
impression  of  "  the  poet  concealed  within  every 
man,"  as  Schubert  calls  it. — Calwer  Handbuch  : 
Ver.  15.  A  mild  judgment  upon  the  act  of  his  breth- 
ren, whom  he  would  not  unnecessarily  reproach. 

Fourth  Section.  Vers.  16-19.  Starke:  Bibl. 
Wirt. :  Whenever  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  expound- 
sd,  it  should  be  done  in  the  way  the  Holy  Spirit  pre- 
Wints  It,  and  according  to  the  word  itself,  no  matter 


whether  the  hearers  are  disturbed,  alanried,  or  com 
forted. — Schroder:  (Calvin:)  Many  desire  the  wor( 
of  God  because  they  promise  themselves  simply  en 
joyment  in  the  hearing  of  it. — Calwer  llandbuch . 
In  Hebrew,  *'  to  Uft  up  the  head,"  is  a  play  upon 
words.  It  means  to  restore  to  honor  and  dignity,  oi 
to  hang  upon  the  gallows,  or  decapitation  (taking 
off  the  head),  or  crucifixion  (lifting  up  upon  thi 
cross). 

Fifth  Section.  Vers.  20-23.  Starke:  Bihl 
Wirt:  Godless  men  in  adversity,  when  they  recei\e 
help  from  the  pious,  make  the  fairest  of  promises, 
but  when  prosperity  returns  they  forget  them  all. 
Be  not,  therefore,  too  confiding.  High  station 
changes  the  manners,  and  usually  makes  men  arro- 
gant.— Lanoe  :  How  easily  is  a  favor  forgotten,  and 
how  seductive  the  courtier  life  ! — Schroder  :  These 
are  times  when  men,  throtigh  the  prestige  of  birth, 
or  by  money,  or  human  favor,  may  reach  the  summit 
of  honor  and  wealth,  without  any  previous  schooling 
of  adversity ;  still  such  men  are  not  truly  ^rcat, 
whatever  may  be  the  greatness  of  their  title  and  their 
revenues.  Tiiey  are  not  the  instruments  that  God 
employs  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  purposes. 
Thus  to  Joseph,  who  was  to  become  Lord  of  Egypt, 
the  house  and  prison  of  Potiphar,  in  both  of  which 
he  bore  rule  on  a  lesser  scale,  were  to  be  his  prepara- 
tory school.  The  wisdom  he  was  to  exercise  in  great- 
er things  begins  here  to  show  itself  in  miniature. 
Such  a  heart-purifying  discipline  is  needed  by  all 
who  would  see  God,  and  who  would  be  clothed  with 
authority  for  the  world's  benefit.  Without  this 
there  is  no  truly  righteous  administration.  It  never 
comes  from  passsionate  overhastine.-^s,  sensual  sloth, 
needless  fear,  selfish  purposes,  or  unreasoning  obsti- 
nacy. On  the  contrary,  Joseph  was  purified,  in 
prison,  by  the  word  of  God ;  so  was  Moses  in  Midiaii, 
David  in  exile,  Danisl  in  Babylon.  Thus  became 
they  fit  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  (Roos). 
Therefore  is  it  that  the  pious  Joseph  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  and  descended  into  hell.  Now 
comes  the  Lord  to  deliver  him,  honor  him,  make  him 
great  (Luther). — Heim  (Bible  Studies):  It  was  Jo- 
seph's single  ray  of  hope  in  the  prison — that  which 
lighted  him  to  freedom — that  he  could  commend 
himself  to  the  intercession  of  the  chief  butler.  When 
this  went  out,  according  to  every  probable  view, 
there  seemed  nothing  else  for  him  than  to  pine  away 
his  whole  life  in  prison  ;  and  yet  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dreams  of  the  court  officers  might  have  strengthened 
him  in  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  dreams 
in  his  native  home. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

Jo»eph  the  interpreter  of  Fharaoh't  dream*. 


Chapter  XLI.   1-67. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  full  years  [ut.,  days],  that  Pharaoh  dreamed 

2  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  river.     And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  sever 
well-favoured  kine,  and  fat-fleshed ;  and  ihey  fed  in  a  meadow '  [bnirushce  the  giasa  on  thi 

3  bank  of  the  river].     And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them  out  of  tne  river,  ili- 

4  favoured  and  lean-fl  jshed,  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.     .A  i<? 
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the  ill-fevoured  and  lean-flv^shed  kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well-fa vouied  and  fat  kine.  Sc 
5  Pharaoh  awoke.  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time ;  and,  behold,  seven  ean 
fi  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good.     And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears,  and 

7  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  [in  single  stacks]  after  them.  And  the  seven  thin 
ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and  fuU  ears.     And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  teat 

8  a  dream.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  his  spirit  was  troubled ;  and  he 
sent  and  called  for  all  the  magicians*  [scribes:  skilled  in  hierogiyphi«]  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
wise  men  [magicians]  thereof;  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams;  but  there  was  none 

9  that  could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.     Then  spake  the  chief  butler  imto  Pharaoh. 

10  saving,  I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day.     Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants,  and 

1 1  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the  guard's  house,  both  me  and  the  chief  baker ;  And 
we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and  he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the 

12  mterpretation  of  his  dream.  And  there  was  there  with  us  a  young  man,  an  Hebrew, 
servant  to  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  interpreted  to  us  our 

13  dreams;  to  each  man  according  to  his  dream  he  did  interpret.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  unto  mine  oflBce,  and  him  he  hanged 

14  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  brought  him  hastily  out  of  the  dungeor 
[pit] ;  and  he  shaved  himself,  and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh 

15  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can 
interpret  it ;  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to  inter- 

16  pret  it.     And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying,  It  is  not  in  me:*  God  shall  give 

17  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.     And  Pharaoh  said  imto  Joseph,  In  my  dream,  behold, 
is  I  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven 

19  kine,  fat-fleshed,  and  well-favoured;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow;  And,  behold,  seven 
other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor,  and  very  ill-favoured  and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I 

20  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness ;  And  the  lean  and  the  ill-favoured  kine 

21  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine ;  And  when  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be 
known  that  they  had  eaten  them;  but  they  were  still  ill-favoured,  as  at  the  beginning. 

22  8o  I  awoke.    And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  seven  ears  came  up  in  one  stalk,  full 

23  and  good ;  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind, 

24  sprung  up  after  them  ;  And  the  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  good  ears.    And  I  told  this 

25  unto  the  magicians ;  but  there  was  none  that  could  declare  it  to  me.  And  Joseph  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one ;  God  hath  shewed  Pharaoh  what  he  is 

26  about  to  do.     The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven 

27  years;  the  dream  ts  one.  And  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favoured  kine,  that  came  up  after 
them,  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  empty  ears,  blasted  with  the  east  wind  shall  be 

28  seven  years  of  famine.     This  is  the   thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto  Pharaoh;  what 

29  God  is  about  to  do,  he  sheweth  unto  Pharaoh.     Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of 

30  great  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  And  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven 
years  of  famine ;   and   all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egvpt ;  and  the 

31  famine  shall  consume  the  land;  And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in  the  land,  by 

32  reason  of  that  famine  following;  for  it  shali  be  very  grievous.  And  for  that  the  dream 
was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the  thing  is  established  by  God,  and 

33  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.     Now,  therefore,  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet 

34  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the  land  of  Egypt.     Let  Pharaoh  do  this,  and  let  him 

35  appoint  officers  over  the  land,  and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egvpt  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years.  And  let  them  gather  [lay  in  store]  all  the  food  of  those  good 
years  that  come,  and  lay  up  com  imder  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food 

36  in  the  cities.  And  that  food  shall  be  for  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of 
famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  that  the  land  perish  not  through   the 

37  famine.     And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  liig 

38  servants.     And  Pharaoh  said  imto  his  servants,  Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is.  a 

39  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  ts  ?     And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as 
4C   God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art;   TliOU 

shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled ; 
i  I  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I 
42  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.     And   Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from   his 

hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  hnen,  and  put 
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43  a  gold  chain  upon  his  neck ;  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  whicli  h« 
had;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee;*  and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 

44  land  of  Egypt.     And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall 

45  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.     And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's 

name  Zaphnath-paaneah  *  [gave  him  the  title  of  Savior  of  the  world  ;  preserver  of  life,  &c.\  ;  and  he 
gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  [consecrated  to  Neith  (the  Egyptian  Minerva)],  the  daughter  of  Potl 
pherah    [same  as  PotipLar ;  near  to  the  son],    priest   of  On    [light:  snn  ;  Heliopolis].      And   Josepk 

46  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  lie  stood 
before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.     And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 

47  and  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.     And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years  the 

48  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls  [armful  upon  armful].  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food 
of  the  seven  years,  which  were  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities; 

49  the  food  of  the  field  which  was  round  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same.  And 
Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering ;  for 

50  it  was  without  number.  And  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons  before  the  years  of 
famine  came ;  which  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  bare  unto  hiui 

51  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the  first-born  Manasseh  [theone  that  causes  to  forget;  via., 
Jehovah] ;  For  God,  said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's  house 

52  And  the  name  of  the  second  called  he  Ephraim  [Purst:  fruits ;  Deiitzsch :  double  fruitfuinessj 

53  For  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction.     And  the  seven 

54  years  of  plenteousness  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  ended  [npbDtn^].  And  the 
seven  years  of  dearth  began  [nj-'^nr^]  to  come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said ;  and  the 

55  dearth  was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread.  And  when  [also] 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  ilie  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread ;  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the   Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph ;  what   he  saith  to  you,  do.     And  the 

56  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;    And  Joseph  opened  all  the  store-houses,  and 

57  sold  unto  the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  ef  Egypt.  And  all 
countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  corn;  because  that  the  famine  was  so 
sore  in  all  lands. 

"  Ver.  2. — inx .  A  pure  Egyptian  word,  say  most  of  the  commentators  and  lexicographers ;  and  yet  no  reason  can 
l)e  given  why  it  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  Shemitic.  Its  occurrence.  Job  viii.  11.  is  as  good  proof  of  the  latter  suiiposition, 
as  Gen.  xli.  2  is  of  the  former.  The  thing  signified,  a  reedy  pasture,  was  more  common  in  Egypt  than  in  Judea  or  Arabia, 
and,  therefore,  it  became  better  known  in  the  early  Egyptian  tongue.    The  same  may  be  said  of  "iX^  . — T.  L.] 

I'  Ver.  8.— "''aU'in  .  Here  is  a  word  used  of  a  thing  most  peculiarly  Egyptian,  and  yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
of  its  root  being  Shemitic.  It  is  fi-om  12")  n  ,  stylus,  a  writing  or  graving  instrument.  They  were  the  sacred  scribes.  See 
OESENirs,  and  Bochabt,  Hieroz.  ii.  p.  468j  Comp.  Vln  .— T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  16. — ""Tjrba  :  Beside  me,  or  some  (me  else  than  me.  The  LXX  have  rendered  it,  avev  toC  9eov  ovk  aTroxpiffija'rrat 
»b  trian^piov  tapaii,  "  as  though  they  had  read  il2S^  sb ,"  says  EosenmuUer.  But  there  ia  no  need  of  this  to  explain  the 
interpretation.  The  LXX  have  given  the  general  sense  correctly,  since  there  is  a  negative  or  excluding  force  in  ^"t?53 . 
Not  me — no  one  but  God  can  answer  to  Pharaoh's  satisfactioTi.  The  famous  Hebraico- Samaritan  Codex  has  the  negative 
I)article,  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  proof  of  its  having  followed  the  LXX  ;  keeping  its  apparent  error  without  its 
general  correctness  in  this  passage. — T.  L.] 

[*  Ver.  43.— Tp3X  .  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  there  should  have  been  so  much  pains  to  make  out  this  to  be  a  pure 
Egyptian  word,  or  to  "deny  Its  Shemitic  origin.  Some  make  it  from  OYBE  PEX,  incUvate  contra.  See  Jablonsky  as  cited 
by  EosenmuUer.  Othere  would  make  it  equivalent  to  A— HPE— XEK,  a  rege  cinctus.  The  word  is  almost  identical  with 
TpSn  ,  the  Hipliil  imperative  of  ^12 ,  and  its  Hebrew  sense,  bow  the  knee  or  Ineel  ( just  as  we  make  the  verb  from  the 
noun)  would  seem  the  meaning,  of  all  others,  best  adapted  to  the  context.  The  slight  variation  confirms  this.  Had  it 
been  simply  dressing  np  a  pure  Egyptian  word  in  a  Hebrew  form,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  writer  should  not  have 
employed  the  proper  Hebrew  Hiphil.  The  word  at  this  time,  doubtless,  belonged  to  both  languages,  but  its  solemn  and 
public  pronunciation  in  the  shouting  procession  made  the  narrator  prefer  to  keep  the  broader  Egyptian  srund  of  K 
for  n  .-T.  L.] 

[»  Ver.  45.— n:?Q  TSBS ,  Zophnath-paentah.  This  word  is  doubtless  Egyptian,  as  there  can  nothing  b€  made  cf  It 
m  Hebrew.  LXX,  ^ovBoy-^irlix.  The  latter  part  of  the  compound  is,  doubtless,  a  Coptic  word,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
«Swr,  and  the  whole  ia  rendered  caput  seculi  or  mundi.  Vulg.,  salvatorem  mundi.  It  is  worthy  of  note  ns  showing,  thai 
at  this  early  day,  and  in  this  early  language,  a  time-word  (a?*,  period^  cycle,  etc.)  was  used  for  worlds  like  the  later  use 
%i  the  Hebrew  cbiS ,  and  of  «t«ir,  for  mundut  in  the  New  Testament— T.  L.) 
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Contenta  of  this  section :  The  dreams  of  Pha- 
raoh (vers.  1-7);  2.  The  Egyptian  interpreters  of 
dreams  and  Joseph  (vers.  8-16);  3.  The  narration 


of  the  dreams  and  their  interpretation  (vers.  17-32): 
4.  Joseph's  counsel  in  the  employment  of  hi?  niter- 
pretation  ;  6.  Pharaoh's  consent  and  appointment 
of  Joseph  as  overseer  (vers.  37-45);  6.  Joseph's 
management  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and 
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God's  blessing  him  with  children  (vers.  4&-63) ;  7. 
The  seven  years  of  dearth,  the  famine,  and  the  buy- 
ing of  the  com  in  Egypt  (vera.  54-67). 

EXEGETICAIi   AlfD   CKITICAIi 

1.  Vers.  1-7.   The  dreams  of  Pharaoh.— AX  Xhe 
end  of  two  years  (r^B"').— This  shows  Joseph's 
long  imprisonment.— By  the  river  (Lange   trans- 
lates :  By  the  Nile).— The  Nile,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  condition  on  which  Egypt's   fniitfulness  de- 
pends.    Its  overflowing  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  when 
it  does  not   occur,  the  crops  fail. — Seven  well- 
favored  kine. — On  the  one  hand  was  the  male  kine, 
a  symbol  of  the  Nile  (Diod.  Sic.  L  51),  and  especial- 
ly sacred  to  their  god  Osiris,  who  invented  agricul- 
ture (Diod.  i.  21).     The  bullock  was  a  symbol  of 
Osiris,  whose  name  was  also  given  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  the  Nile  (Plutarch  :  De  hide,  33,  :-;9,  43). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  female  kme,  in  the  Egyptian 
symbolical  language,  was  the  symbol  of  the  earth, 
of  agriculture,  and  of  the  sustenance  derived  from 
it  T.LKMESS   Alkx.   Slrom.  v.  p.  567).     This  agrees 
\\  ith  the  representation  of  Isis,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  the  all-nourishing  earth  (Macros. 
"  Saturn,"  i.  20),  or  of  the  earth  fertilized  by  the 
NUe  (Plutarch  :  De  Iside,  38).     The  cow  was  spe- 
cially sacred  to  her,  and  she  was  pictured  with  horns 
(Herod,  ii.  41).     Her  symbol  was  the  kine.     "Isis 
was,  at  the  same  time,  goddess  of  the  moon  which 
determined  the  year.     In  hieroglyphic  writing,  her 
picture  denoted  "the  year."     Knobel.     Seven    well- 
favored  kine  rising  out  of  the  Nile  were,  therefore, 
pictures  of  a  seven-fold  appearance  of  the  soil  made 
fruitful  bv  the  Nile.— Seven  other  kine  came  up, 
iiufavored. — Lit.,  thin  (ver.  19),  lank,  lean-fleshed. 
They  follow  these  well-favored  ones,  and  appear  right 
by  their  side — a  typical  expression  of  the  fact  that 
Jie  years  of  famine   are   to  follow  close  upon   the 
fears  of  plenty. — And  dreamed  the  second  time. 
— "  According  to  the  ancient  art  of  dream-interpre- 
tation, dreams  that  are  repeated  within  a  short  time 
have  the  same  meaning;  the  repetition  was  to  awake 
attention    and     secure    confidence    (Aktemidokus: 
Ondrocrit.  4,  27).     Knobel  —Seven  ears  of  com 
came  up  upon  one  stalk. — According  to  Knobel, 
the  coming  up  upon  one  stalk  is  to  denote  the  imme- 
diate connection   of  the  respective  heptades.     But 
then  the  same  thing  would  have  been  mentioned  in 
respect  to  the  seven  thin  ears.     The  plentiful  branch- 
ing of  the  principal  stalk  into  separate  speai-s  and 
ears,  is,  however,  an  unmediate  appearance  of  fer- 
tility,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  thin  crop  does  not 
spread,  but  comes  up  in  separate  and  slender  stalks. 
Blasted  with  the  east  wind. — With  the  south- 
east wind  coming  from  the  desert — the  wind  called 
chamsin. — ^It  was   a   dream. — It  was  obvious  to 
Pharaoh  from  both  dreams  that  there  was  in  them 
something  very  important ;  but  the  imagery  had  been 
go  vivid  that  he  awakes  with  conscious  surprise  at 
findin"  it  a  dream.     Ksobel:    "A  beautiful  series 
of  symbols:  the  Nile  the  source  of  fenility,  cows  as 
repre8«iting  fertility  itself,  and  ears  of  com  as  the 
result.*' 

2.  Vers.  8-16.  The  Egyptian  ittierpreter*  of 
ireams,  and  Joseph.— That  his  spirit  was  troubled 
(Coiiip.  Dan.  ii.  2).  There  was  something  painful  in 
the  tho  ght  that  though  there  was  some  e>ident  mo- 
niuon  to  him  as  a  sovereign,  the  interpretation  was 
wanting;  and  the  pictures  were  the  more  painful 


since  their  termination  was  apparently  so  tarriblc— 
And  caUed  aU  the  magicians.— The  ccoin 
from  a^n ,  a  writing  stile,  were  the  ifpoypafiuarut, 
belonging^  to  the  order  of  the  priests,  and  occupieii 
with   the  sacred    sciences,   such   as   hieroglyphical 
writmg,  astrologv,  dream-interpretation,  fortune-tell- 
ing, magic,  and   sorcery.     They  were  regarded  ai 
possessors  of  the  secret  arts  (Exod.  vii.  11),  or,  in 
other  words,  the  philosophers,  or  wise  men  of  th« 
nation.     KeU.     More  particularly  concerning   then 
magic  art,  see  Knobel,  p.  311.     As  interpreters  ol 
dieams  the  Egyptian  priests  are  also  mentioned  bj 
Tacitus  :  "  Hist."  iv.  83.     See  Delitzsch,   p.  544, 
and  Hengsteuberg.— But  there  was  no  one  that 
could  interpret  them.—"  Though  the  roots  of  the 
dream,  and  of  its  interpretation,  were  given  iii  the 
religious  svmbolical  science  of  Egypt,"  as  Keil  re- 
marks,  they  failed  to  find  its  meaning ;  but  then  he 
calls  to  mind  what   Baumgartes   says :  "  It  is  the 
doom  of  this  world's  wisdom  to  be  dumb  where  iu 
knowledge  might  avail,  or  dependence  is  placed  upon 
it  (Job  xii.  20)."     This  incapacity,  however,  must 
naturallv  be  increased  in  cises  where  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  brought  out  is  evidently  of  a  fearful  na- 
ture ;  for  the  heathen  court -prophets  were  doubtless 
flatterers,  too,  just  as  afterwards  the  false  prophets 
in  the  courts  of  the  Jewish  kings.— I  do  remember 
my  favdt. — The  chief  butler,  too,  is  called  to  the 
council;  for  together  with  the  magicians  the  wise 
men  generally  were  siunmoned  to  attend.     The  dec. 
laration  of  the  chief   butler  is  referred,  by  Knobel 
and  Keil,  to  his  ofience  against  the  king  (ch.  xl.  1), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  forgetfulneas  of  Jose{)h 
(ch.  xl.  43).     At  all  events,  the  unpleasant  reco'lec- 
tion   of  his  former   punishment  was  the   principal 
cause.—  And  they  brought  him  hastily. — A  vivid 
representiition  of  the  turning  of  his  fortune,  causec 
by  the  rising  court  favor. — And  he  shaved  him- 
self.— Joseph  met  the  excitement  of  his  liberators 
with  grace  and  dignity.     "  He  changed  his  garments, 
as  is  done  by  one  who  is  to  participate  in  some  sa- 
cred act  (see  ch.  ixxv.  2).     Tiie  Egyptians  let  the 
beard  and  hair  grow,  in  mourning  (Hekod.  ii.  36). 
So  Joseph  had  done  in  tlie  mournful  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment.    He    observes    the    Egyptian   custom. 
The  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  cut  oflF  their  hair 
and  beard  on  such  occasions."     KnobeL     According 
to  Wilkinson,  the  Egyptian  painters  represented  with 
a  beard  any  one  whom  they  would   designate  as  a 
man  of  low  caste,  or  life.— To  interpret  it.— Phar 
raoh  draws  bold  inferences  from  the  statement  of 
the  chief  butler,  but  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  of  a  despot  who  is  impatient  to  have  hia 
expectations  realized.     Not  even,  however,  the  flat- 
tering words  of  the  king,  can  discompose   Joseph. 
He  gives  God  the  glory  (as  in  ch.  xl.  8).     But  he  also 
hopes  for  divme  light,  and  courteously  invites  the 
king  to  narrate  his  dream. 

3.  Vers.  17-32.  The  narration  of  the  dreamt, 
and  their  interpretation.  The  narration  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  first  statement,  and  it  only  brings  oul 
more  distinctly  the  subjective  truthfulness  of  th« 
account,  that  the  king,  in  the  description  of  the  ill 
favored  kine,  mingles  something  of  his  own  refle* 
t  ions. —What  God  is  about  to  do  he  showeth 
unto  Pharaoh. — Joseph  puts  in  the  front  the  re 
ligious  bearing  of  the  dream,  and  in  this  most  sue 
cessfully  attains  his  aim.  Whilst  unhesitatingly  pro 
fessing  his  belief  that  these  dreams  came  from  (lod 
he  at  the  same  time  keeps  in  view  the  practical  as 
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pect  God  would  inform  Pliai-aoh,  through  Joseph's 
interpretation,  what  he  hitends  to  do,  in  order  that 
the  king  may  take  measures  accordingly.  The  cer- 
tainty and  clearness  of  the  interpretation  are  to  be 
BO  prominently  manifested  aa  to  remove  it  far  from 
J  comparison  with  any  heathen  oracles.  Knobel  will 
jaave  it  tliat  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  assume 
here  different  positions  in  respect  to  dream-revela- 
tions. 

4.  Vers.  33-36.  JoseplCs  counsel  in  respect  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  interpretation.  The  candid  advice 
of  Joseph  shows  tiiat  his  high  gift  did  not  intoxicate 
him;  but  rather,  that  lie  himself  was  greatly  struck 
by  the  providence  revealed  in  the  dreams.  It  is  a 
great  delivery  from  a  great  and  threatening  destruc- 
tion. The  first  demand  is  for  a  skilful  overseer, 
with  his  subordinates.  Then  there  is  wanted  the 
enactment  of  a  law  that  the  land  shall  be  divided 
into  five  parts  dui  ing  the  seven  plenteou.s  years  ;  so 
that  they  were  lo  give  the  fifth  instead  of  the  tithe 
(or  tenth),  as  may  have  been  cuslomarv ;  and  that 
the  royal  storehouses  should  be  built  in  the  cities  ol' 
the  land,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  corn.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  that  Joseph  meant  in  this  to  recom- 
mend himself.  It  would  seem  rather  that  he  is  so 
struck  with  the  foresight  of  the  great  coming  famine, 
that  he  cannot  think  of  himself.  Besides,  the  office 
which  his  counsel  sketches  is  much  less  important 
than  that  which  Pharaoh  afterwards  confers  on  him. 
There  is  still  a  great  difference  between  a  chief  of 
the  taxgatherers  and  a  national  prime  minister. 

6.  Vers.  37-45.  Pharaoh^ a  consent  and  Joseph's 
appointment. — And  the  thing  was  good. — The 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  and  the  certainty 
of  its  fulfilment  are  both  here  presupposed.  By  the 
rules  of  Egyptian  symbolism  their  correctness  could 
not  be  questioned ;  their  certainty,  however,  lay  in 
the  belief  that  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  were  sent  by 
God.  The  stress,  therefore,  lies  upon  the  approba- 
tion with  which  Joseph's  advice  was  received.  And 
this  was  so  conformable  to  the  object  in  view,  that 
even  had  the  fulfilment  been  doubtful,  it  would  have 
been  a  wise  measure  of  political  economy.  But  Pha- 
raoh goes  farther ;  from  the  divine  illumination  that 
appears  in  Joseph  he  concludes  that  he  is  just  the 
man  to  carry  out  the  plan. — Thou  shall  be  over 
my  house. — What  follows  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence :  And  according  to  thy  xtrord. — Knobel 
explains  the  Hebraism  in  this  language  ("pB  b?1 
"'XSS  bs  pi^^ ,  lit.,  upon  thy  mouth  every  one  of  my 
people  shall  kiss),  according  to  1  Sam.  x.  1  and  Ps. 
ii.  12,  as  referring  to  the  custom  of  expressing  hom- 
age by  a  kiss,  or  throwing  the  kiss  with  the  hand. 
Keil  disputes  this  on  verbal  grounds  ;  but  even  if  the 
language  admits  it  idiomatically,  such  an  att  would 
not  be  appropriate  in  homage  paid  to  primes.  It 
would  be  better  to  give  pC3  here  its  primary  signifi- 
cance :  to  attach,  to  unite  one:  el/.  So  Joseph  is 
nominated  as  Pharaoh's  Grand  Vizier.  Knobel  in- 
fers from  this  that  it  is  a  Jehovistic  insertion,  and 
that,  according  to  the  Elohist,  Joseph  was  made  a 
Itate  officer,  and  not  a  royal  minister.  Does  he  de- 
rive this  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian 
itate-calendar  of  those  days  ?  Before  Pliaraoh's 
explanation  (ver.  41),  Knobel's  twofold  distinction 
of  the  highest  dignities  falls  to  the  ground. — His 
ring  from  his  hand. — After  the  conce-sion  of  the 
dignity,  he  confers  on  him  its  insignia.  The  first  is 
the  seal-ring,  "  which  the  gt-and  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister h«ld,  ii<  order  to  \i&x  it  to  the  ro/al  decrees 


(Esth.  iii.  10 ;  viii.  2)."  Keil.  So  also  was  it  among 
the  Turks  (Knobel,  p.  314).  The  sicond  is  the 
white  byssus-robe  (made  out  of  fine  linen  or  cotton), 
worn  by  the  priests,  and  by  which  he  was  elevatea 
to  a  rank  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
The  third  mark  of  honor  was  a  gold  chain  about  liii 
neck,  to  djno.e  distinction,  and  as  a  spec'al  mark  of 
the  royal  favor.  ".According  to  Lilian  and  Diodo 
rus,  it  was  t'.ie  usual  mark  of  distinction  in  the  per* 
sonal  appearance  ol'  the  judges,  like  the  golden  col- 
lar, as  seen  pictured  upon  the  monuments."  De» 
Utzsch.  In  this  dignity  Josei)h  Is  now  to  be  present* 
ed  to  the  people ;  the  king,  therefore,  makes  him 
ride  in  procession  through  the  city,  in  his  second 
chariot,  i.  e.,  in  the  one  that  came  immediately  after 
the  royal  chariot,  and  caused  the  customary  an- 
nounceme.it  of  the  dignity  conferred  to  be  made  by 
a  herald.  "The  exclamation:  7|^3>?  >  i-  e.,  bote 
down,  is  an  Egyptian  word  formed  from  ']~'Z  by 
means  of  Ma?oretic  vowels  which  make  the  Iliphil 
and  Aphel  conjugation."  Keil.  Gerlach  :  Out  of 
the  Coptic  word  ''  boie  the  head,^^  a  Hebrew  is  made, 
bow  the  knee. — I  am  Pharaoh. — He  again  repe.tid 
the  reservation  of  his  royal  dignity,  but  with  the 
same  definiteness  he  appoints  him  overseer  of  the 
whole  land,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  com- 
mitting the  salvation  of  his  people  to  the  favorite  of 
Deity.  Therefore  he  says:  And  without  thee 
shall  no  man,  etc. — Yet  for  the  Egyptians'  .-ake  he 
must  be  naturalized.  Pharaoh,  therefore,  first  gives 
him  an  Egyptian  name  (the  Sept.:  \f/i)v^oti(pai'rixi 
for  the  various  inteipietations  of  which,  see  Keil, 
p.  256;  Knobel,  p.  314).  Bunsen  interprets  it, 
crea!or  of  Ife.  In  its  Hebrew  transformation  the 
word  has  been  rendered  revealer  of  secretx ;  Luther  : 
secret  counsel.  In  its  stateliness  the  name  i  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  oriental  feeling, — espec  iliy  the 
Egyptian, — yet  it  simply  expresses  Pharaoh's  feeling 
acknowledgment  that  Joseph  was  a  man  sent  by 
God,  and  bringing  salvation.  In  him,  first  of  all, 
wa.s  fulfilled  the  word  of  that  prophecy  :  In  thy  seed 
shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest.  Next,  the 
king  gives  to  him  an  Egypti  in  wife,  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Polipheres  (LXX,  Trfyrfcppt],  ille  grut 
soils  est),  priest  at  On,  which  was  the  vernacular 
name  for  Heliopolis  (LXX,  'HAjou/ioAu,  city  of  the 
sun).  "  This  city  of  On  (lix ,  changed  by  Ezekiel, 
XXX.  17,  derisively  into  ")|;x)  was  a  chief  city,  devoted 
to  the  worsiiip  of  Ra,  the  sun-god.''  Delitzsch.  "Ac- 
cording to  Brdgsch  ('  Travels,'  etc.),  its  name  upon 
the  monuments  was  Ta-Ra,  or  Pa-Ka,  h  yuse  of  the 
sun.  Here,  from  the  oldest  times,  has  been  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  sun,  with  a  company  of  learned 
pr.ests,  who  took  the  first  stand  in  the  Egy|.tian 
colleges  of  priests  (eomp.  Hkrod.  ii.  3;  Hg.nosten- 
BERG,  p.  30)."  Keil.  The  same  remarks :  "  Such 
an  extraordinary  promotion  of  a  slave-prisoner  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  high  impoitance  which  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  Egyptian  antiquity,  ascribed 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  to  the  occult 
sciences,  as  al.-o  from  the  despotic  form  of  oriental 
governments."  Ag  a  parallel  case,  he  refers  to 
Herod,  ii.  121  where  Rhampsinitus  is  reiiresented 
as  promoting  the  son  of  a  mason  to  be  his  son-in- 
law,  because,  as  '"the  Egy,  tians  excelled  all  men,  so 
this  one  excelled  all  the  Egyptians  them,  elvc,  ir 
wisdom."  The  priest  rank  was  e'^teemed  the  highest 
in  Egypt,  as  it  was  the  caste  to  which  the  king  him 
self  belonged.  Knobel  (p.  315)  atten  pis  to  dc 
away  the  difficulty  which  this  temple  of  On  maket 
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to  tbe  asBoraption  that  the  Israelites  were  the  same 
as  the  Hyksos,  who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
Egjrptian  temples.  This  ancient  On  was  situated  m 
lower  Egypt,  about  two  leagues  northcas-  from  the 
present  city  of  Cairo.  The  eituation  of  Ht-liopolis 
is  marked  by  mounds  of  earth,  now  enclosing  a  flat 
piece  of  land,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  soh- 
Urv  obelisk.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  city  of  Matarieh, 
with  tbe  well  of  the  sun,  and  a  sycamore-tree,  under 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  holy  family  is 
Mid  to  have  rested. 

6  Vers.  4»>-53.  Joseph's  m  fnagemenl  of  the 
hanent  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  atui  his  bLss- 
tug  oj  children  —And  Joseph  was  thirty  years 
old. — The  summary  account,  ver.  45,  and  Joseph 
went  out;  is  hei-e  given  more  specifically.  Kuobel 
does  not  s-  em  to  know  what  to  make  of  tliLa  mode 
of  Biblical  npresentatioii,  in  which  it  resumes  a 
former  assertion  for  the  purpose  of  making  specifi- 
eatious.  He  calls  upon  the  reader  to  note  '*  that  this 
had  been  already  said,  ver.  45."  As  the  dreams  are 
fulfilled,  so  Joseph  fulfils  his  calling.  His  mode  of 
proceeding  is  cleirly  stated.  In  the  cities  of  the 
different  districts  storehou.-ses  are  built,  in  which  is 
to  be  laid  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  harvest. — Manas- 
seh. — In  this  name  is  exprea-ed  the  negative  effect 
of  his  exaltation  :  God  has  fret'd  him  from  the  pain- 
ful remembrance  of  his  sufferings,  and  from  all  an- 
gry recollections  of  his  fatliei's  house.  The  name 
Ephraim  expresses,  on  the  contrary,  the  positive 
consequence.  It  is  a  double  happiness  on  a  dark 
foil,  as  though  he  had  sjiid :  In  the  land  of  my 
wretchedncf^s  there  is  first,  deliverance,  second,  a 
■aising  to  honor. 

7.  The  seven  years  of  dearth,  the  famine,  and  the 
filing  of  the  grain.  On  the  frequent  occurrence 
)f  famines  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  northern  coun- 
tries, see  Keil,  p.  2.58.  For  particulars  see  Kengsten- 
berg,  and  extracts  by  Schroder,  p.  590. — And  all 
countries. — The  countries  adjacent  to  Egypt,  and 
especially  Palestine.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Egypt, 
in  early  times,  was  a  granary  for  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  that  they,  therefore,  suffcri  d  also  from 
every  famine  that  came  upon  it,  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
noticed  that  the  rain-season  of  these  lands,  as  well 
as  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  was  conditioned  on  north- 
ern rainy  winds. 


DOCTKHfAL   AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  Joseph's  exaltation :  1)  Considered  in  itself. 
Grounded  in  his  destiny.  Accomplished  by  his  in- 
aocent  sufferings  and  his  good  conduct  (Phil.  ii.  6). 
Carried  out  by  God's  grace  and  wisdom  as  a  divine 
miracle  in  his  provideutia  speciaiissirna.  Its  princi- 
pal object  the  preservation  of  Israel  and  of  many  na- 
tions. Its  further  object,  Israel's  education  in  Egypt. 
Its  imperishable  aim  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people  of  God  by  means  of  the  fundii- 
mental  principle :  through  humiliation  to  exaltatioiL 
2j  This  exaltation,  in  its  typical  significance :  the 
seal  of  Israel's  guidance  in  Egypt,  of  the  guidance 
of  all  the  faithful,  of  the  guidance  of  Christ  as  the 
model  of  our  divine  instruction. 

2.  Joseph's  sufferings  from  his  brethren  so  turned 
by  God's  grace  that  they  become  sufferings  for  their 
own  good.  Thus  Joseph's  sufferings  become  a  turn- 
ing-point between  Abel's  blood  crying  for  vengeance, 
and  th :  death  of  Christ  reconciling  the  world.  The 
contrast  here  is   no   contradiction.    The  blood  of 


Abel  was  crjing  for  vengeiince  in  no  absolute  oi 
condemning  sense,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand  Christ'l 
reconcili.ition  is  coimected  with  an  inward  and  spir 
itual  judgment  And  thus,  also,  Joseph's  brethm 
were  to  be  led  through  a  hell  of  self-knowledge  to 
peace  of  conscience,  just  as  Joseph  individually  iU 
tained,  by  degrees,  to  a  complete  victory  over  him* 
self. 

3.  Pharaoh's  dreams,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's,  bo 
came,  through  the  divine  providence,  factors  in  thi 
web  of  the  world's  history.  T7ie  king's  heart  is  i» 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  r'vers  of  water  he  turvr 
eth  it  (Prov.  xxi.  1 ).  As  the  high  priests  (John  xl 
51)  were  to  utter  words  of  significance  unconsciously, 
and  unwillingly,  so  kings  are  made  to  serve  God  in 
acts  having  a  significance  beyond  immediate  inten- 
tions. Its  roots,  however,  extended  down  into  ihe 
dream  of  life.  Gerlach  calls  attention  to  Nestor's 
words  concerning  Agamemnon's  dream  {Iliad,  ii.  80). 
TIkiM  ("Bible  Hours")  is  full  on  the  same  thought. 

4.  The  memory  of  the  chief  butler.  Forgetful- 
ness  of  the  small — a  sharp  remembrance  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  great.  The  memory  as  exercised  in  the 
service  of  God :  forgetting  all  (that  hinders) — r©" 
membering  all  (that  promotes).  The  change  fi-om 
darkness  to  Ught,  from  night  to  day,  in  the  landscape 
of  history. 

5.  Joseph  as  opposed  to  the  Egyptian  interpreters 
of  dreams,  Moses  as  opposed  to  the  Egvptian  sor- 
cerers, Ciirist  a.-i  opposed  to  the  Scribes  :ind  Phari- 
sees, Paul  as  opposed  to  heresies,  etc  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  tiie  contrast  between  divine  wisdom  and  iha 
wisdom  of  this  world — a  contrast  that  pervades  all 
history. 

6.  God  conducts  every  nation  by  its  special  char- 
acteristic, by  its  religious  forms,  according  to  tha 
measure  of  piety  that  is  in  them.  Thus  he  ruled  the 
Egyptians  through  the  night-life  and  the  world  of 
dreams. 

7.  The  Egyptian  symbolism  in  the  dreams  of 
Pharaoh.  "  These  and  similar  thoughts,  no  doubt, 
occurred  ato  to  the  Egyptian  scribes,  but  Joseph's 
divinely-sealed  glance  was  necessary  in  assuming  the 
nsponsibility  of  the  fourteen  years,  as  well  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  dreams,  which  afterwards  ap>- 
pear  very  simple  and  obvious."  DeUlzsch.  The 
ethical  point,  that  divine  courage  is  necessary  for 
prophecy,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  a  perilous 
undertaking  to  announce  to  the  Egyptian  despot  a 
famine  of  seven  years.  It  is  not  correct,  as  Knobel 
states,  that  among  the  Hebrews,  false  prophets  alone 
referred  to  dreams ;  and  still  more  groundless  hia 
allegation  of  a  d  fference  between  the  "  Elohist"  ami 
the  "  Jehovist "  in  this  respect  Roos  speaks  of  the 
git\  of  interpreting  dreams  which  Joseph  possessed, 
as  a  gift  of  prophecy,  inferior,  however,  to  that 
manifested  by  Israel  and  Jacob  when  they  blessed 
their  sons.  For  the  dream  interpreter  has  a  haudU 
given  to  him  by  the  dream  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  other  prophets,  everything  is  de- 
p>ndent  on  direct,  divine  inspiration.  But  the 
prophets  mentioned,  even  those  that  prophesied  im- 
mediately, had  historic  points  of  departure  and  con- 
nection. We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  there  are 
different  forms  for  the  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  Divine  certainty  is  the  common  mark 
of  ail. 

8.  The  universalistic  aspect  of  the  Old  Testament 
appears  also  from  the  fact  that  our  narrative,  withooi 
any  reserve,  informs  us  how  pious  Joseph  \te :  omet 
incorporated  ui  the  caste  of  Egyptian  priests.     "  Je 
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hoTal.'s  religion,"  says  Delitzsch,  "  enters  into  Egyp- 
tian forms,  in  order  to  rule,  without  becoming  lost 
in  it.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  assuming  of 
Egyptian  customs  by  one  devoted  to  the  religion  of 
Jehovah.  Compare  the  indulgence  shown  by  Elisha 
U>  Naanian  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  t.  17-19). 

9.  Dkli  rzscH  :  "  How,  then,  asks  Luther — ^how 
JB  it  Christian  in  him  to  glory  in  having  forgotten  his 
father  and  his  mother  ?  "  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  for  when  Joseph  speaks  of  having  forgotten 
his  father's  house,  he  has  surely  some  memory  of 
the  injuries  of  his  brethren,  and  the  name  Manassch 
,8  to  remind  him  constantly  of  this  noble  resolution 
.0  forget  his  wrongs.  Luther  thus  answers  his  own 
question:  He  intended  to  say,  I  now  see  that  God 
toeant  to  take  away  from  me  the  confidence  which  I 
^ad  in  my  father ;  for  he  is  a  jealous  God,  and  is 
not  willing  that  the  heart  should  have  any  other 
ground  of  rest  than  himself.  "It  is  remarkable," 
Bays  Knobel  (p.  288),  "  that  Joseph  gives  no  timely 
information  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  exaltation, 
to  a  father  who  so  loved  him,  and  whom  lie  so  loved 
n  turn,  but  permitted  a  series  of  years  to  pass,  and 
even  then  was  led  to  it  by  the  coming  of  his  breth- 
ren." The  proper  solution  of  this  scruple,  already 
entertained  by  Theodoret,  we  find  in  Baumgarten. 
"With  steadfast  faith  he  renounced  all  sell-aciing  in 
respect  to  God's  decree,  which  pointed  to  a  further 
ind  more  glorious  aim.  The  first  consequence  to  be 
traced  was  the  verification  of  his  prophecy,  that  his 
power  might  be  placed  on  a  stable  foundation."  To 
this  there  must  be  added  the  consideration  that  Jo- 
Beph  could  not  make  himself  hastily  known  to  his 
father  without  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  guilt 
which  weighed  upon  his  brethren.  A  precipitate 
disclosure  of  this  dark  secret  might,  perhaps,  ruin 
Jacob's  house  irrecoverably.  And,  finally,  it  must 
be  considered  that  Joseph,  especially  during  the  first 
years,  had  a  call  to  active  duties  of  the  most  strin- 
gent and  pressing  nature.— Schroder  :  Since  Joseph 
first  mentions  his  adversity  (in  the  declaration  re- 
Bpecting  the  name  Manasseh),  he  must  have  referred 
to  his  father's  house  only  in  its  mournful  reminiscence 
as  the  scene  of  his  misery.  In  view  of  the  present 
as  something  evidently  controlled  by  God,  his  whole 
past  vanishes  away,  as  comparatively  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  confidence  of  rest  in  God's  provi- 
dence. Calvin,  it  is  true,  imputes  it  to  him  as  a  sin  ; 
whilst  Luther  calls  it  a  wonderful  declaration.  Af- 
terwards, at  Ephraim's  birth,  as  Schroder  remarks, 
Joseph  held  in,  so  to  speak,  his  former  exuberance 
of  joy.  The  words,  in  the  land  of  my  sorrows 
(meaning  Egypt),  reveal  a  mournful  longing  for 
Canaan. 


HOMILETICAI,  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  Pharaoh's  char- 
acter. A  good  king  a  blessing  to  his  country.  Pha- 
raoh's dream  a  mark  of  his  care  for  his  people, 
therefore,  also  of  God's  care  for  him.  Fruitful  and 
anfruitful  years ;  great  means  in  the  hand  of  God's 
providence.  Joseph's  deliverance  beyond  expecta- 
tion :  1.  Late  beyond  expectation ;  2.  early  beyond 
expectation  ;  3.  great  beyond  expectation  ;  4.  en- 
tirely different  from  what  he  thought  in  his  longing 
for  home.  Joseph's  deliverance  and  exaltation  a 
typical  order  in  God's  kingdom  :  1.  Every  true  ei- 
iJtation  presupposes  a  deliverance  ;  2.  every  trug  de- 
liverance is  followed  by  exaltation. — Josepli  and  the 


other  personages  in  our  narrative.  Joseph  the  H» 
brew  slave  standing  in  royal  dignity  before  tie  thron* 
of  Pharaoh  :  a.  In  his  quiet  preparation  for  audi 
ence ;  b.  in  his  humihty  and  his  faithfiil  confidence 
c.  in  his  fearless  interpretation  of  the  dreams  ac 
cording  to  their  truth  ;  d.  in  his  wise  counsel.  Jo- 
seph, like  Moses,  an  Ejryptian  prince,  and  yet  a  princ* 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Joseph's  political  economy. 
— His  economy  on  a  grand  scale  the  type  of  all  lease? 
economies.  Joseph  and  his  sons. — The  years  of 
blessing. — God's  care  for  men  through  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  different  lands. — How  sure  the 
divine  decrees !  (the  brethren  of  Joseph  must  come) 
Taube  :  Through  humiliation  to  exaltation. — The 
history  of  Joseph's  exaltation:  1.  When  in  the 
deep,  how  confidently  may  we  suffer  God  to  guide 
us  ;  2.  when  on  the  mount,  how  surely  from  the  deep 
does  the  blessing  draw  its  verification. 

Flrsf.  Section  (vers.  1-1).  Starke:  (Plih.  : 
"  Hist."  V.  9).  "  There  is  famine  in  Egypt  when  the 
Nile  rises  only  twelve  ells ;  there  is  still  suffering  if 
it  does  not  exceed  thirteen ;  if  it  rises  to  fourteen, 
there  is  great  rejoicing." — Cramer:  Whom  God 
moans  to  raise  to  honor,  he  suffers  to  remain,  for  a 
time,  under  the  cross. — Schroder:  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  of  days. — Luther  :  Joseph,  oppressed 
with  cares,  counted  on  his  fingers  all  the  hours, 
days,  months,  whilst  deeply  sighing  for  deliverance. 
For  the  anticipation  of  the  future  the  soul  of  man 
shares  with  that  of  the  animal,  except  that  in  tlia 
former,  by  its  connection  with  spirit,  or  that  higher 
principle  which  constitutes  humanity,  such  a  faculty 
becomes  perceptible  in  dreams,  whilst  in  the  animal 
it  is  confined  to  the  waking  state  (Schubert).  Tha 
number  seven  represents  the  religious  element  in  the 
case.  The  thin  ears  are  said  to  be  blasted  with  the 
east-wind,  which,  when  directly  east,  occurs  in  Egypt 
as  seldom  as  the  directly  west.  The  southeast  wind, 
however,  is  frequent  (Hengstenberg). 

Second  Section  (vers.  8-16).  Starke:  The  wis- 
dom that  God  reveals  excels  that  of  the  world ; 
therefore  the  latter  is  to  be  confoimded  by  the  for- 
mer (Rom.  viii.  28). — Ckamer:  A  Christian  is  not  to 
judge  the  gifts  according  to  the  person,  but  the  per- 
sons according  to  the  gifts,  and  must  not  be  ashamea 
to  learn  even  from  the  lowest.  A  Chiistian  .should 
study  decorum  towards  all,  especially  towards  those 
of  high  rank.  Serving  and  suffering  are  the  best 
tutors  for  those  maturing  for  the  ruler's  station  (Ps. 
cxiii.  7,  8). — Hall:  How  are  God's  children  reward- 
ed for  their  patience!  How  prosperous  are  thiir 
issues !  A  true  Christian  does  not  boast  of  the  tal- 
ents confided  to  him,  but  ascribes  everything  to  God. 

Third  Sect  on  (vers,  17-3'2).  Starke:  Bihl. 
Wirt.:  Even  to  the  heathen  and  to  infidels,  God 
sometimes  reveals  great  and  secret  thinjrs,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  become  known  how  his  divine  care 
and  providence  may  be  traced  everywhere  within 
and  without  the  Church. — Cramer  :  When  God  re- 
peats the  same  things  to  as,  the  repetition  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  superfluous,  but  as  an  assurance  that 
it  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  Schroder  :  In  prison 
and  upon  the  throne,  the  same  humility,  the  sami 
joyous  courage  in  God. — Joseph  marks  his  God- 
consciousness  more  distinctly  before  Pharaoh,  bj 
saying  Ha-Elohim,  thus  making  Elohim  concrete  l^ 
means  of  the  article. 

Fourth  Section  (vers.  83-36).  Starke:  Mei 
generally  make  a  bad  use  of  abundance.  The  peo 
pie,  doulatless,  imitated  Joseph's  example,  and  pre 
vided  for  the  future.     Careful   in  earthly  thinjjB— 
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mach  more  so  in  henvenly  things.  Schbodek:  rulers  fill  their  granaries  in  time  of  famine,  and  tbna 
God's  true  prophets  did  not  merely  predict  the  fu-  teach  prudence  to  the  poor.  The  saving  hand  \a 
"Xire ;  they  also  announced  means  of  relief  against  full  and  beneficent ;  the  squandering  hand  is  not  only 
the  approaching  evil  (Calvin). — He  who  takes  coun-  empty,  but  unjust. — Schroder  :  Information  from 
»cl  is  the  one  to  be  helped  (the  same).  |  Hengstenberg  on  the  monuments  and  tombs,  8er\-ino 

J^/tfi  Secti'iu  (veri.  37-45).  Starkk:  Craxer:  i  to  elucidate  our  narrative. — Schroder:  Now  is  the 
•*  He  that  handles  a  matter  wisely  .<hall  find  good  "  j  time  of  exaltation,  when  he  is  to  become  the  in- 
(Prov.  xvi.  20). — [The  Kgyptian  linen,  on  account  i  strument  of  God's  great  purposes  (Knmunachcr), 
of  its  snowy  whiteness,  and  its  great  excellence,  was  I  Sevoiih  Seciirm  (vers.  54-57).  Siuike  :  Cra- 
Bo  costly  that  il  was  thought  equal  to  its  weight  in  mer:  It  is  in  accordance  with  Christian  charity  thai 
gold.]  ? — iNjiiRcinKR:  The  king's  conclu-sion  shows  the  surplus  of  the  one  shall  relieve  the  deficiency  of 
how  greatly  Egypt  esteemed  the  higher  knowledge ;  the  other.  How  gloriously  does  God  compensate 
since  it  confirms  the  opinion  which  made  this  nation  Joseph  for  his  fonner  u:ihappiness.  (The  hate  of  bli 
80  renowned  for  wisdom  amons  the  ancients. — Lib-  brothers";  the  favor  of  the  kins:  al>u?e  and  derision, 
eration  was  not  Joseph's  only  wan'  when  in  prison;  reverence;  imprisonment  in  a  foreicn  land,  exalta- 
attcrwiiid,  however,  he  received  what  he  did  not,  at  tion;  the  work  of  a  slave,  the  seal  of  the  king; 
first,  understand  (Luther).  stripped  of  his  coat  of  many  colors,  clothed  in  whit* 

Sixth   Section    (vers.    46-53).     Starke:    Wise    vesture;  iron  bands,  a  golden  chaiu.) 


SIXTH    SECTIOI^T. 

hetrtbuthe  DiteipUne.     The  Famine  and  iTie  First  Journey  to  Egypt.     Joseph's  struggles  with 
himself.     The  repentance  of  the  Brethren,     Joseph  and  Simeon. 


Chapter  XLII.  1-38. 

1  Now  when  Jacob  saw  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do 

2  ye  look  one  upon  another  ?  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  com  in 
Egypt ;  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us  from  thence  ;  that  we  may  Hve,  and  not 

3,  4  die.  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in  Egypt.  But  Benjamin, 
Joseph's  brother,  Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren ;  for  he  said,  Lest  peradventure 

5  mischief  befall  him.     And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  com  among  those  that  came 

6  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  over  th« 
land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  Joseph's  brethren  came^ 

7  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  And  Joseph  saw 
his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spake  roughly 
unto  them,  and  he  said  unto  them,  Whence  come  ye  ?     And  they  said,  From  the  land 

8  of  Canaan,  to  buy  food.     And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him 

9  And  Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he  dreamed  of  them,  and  said  imto  thein, 

1 0  Ye  are  spies  ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.     And  they  said  unto  ther^ 

11  Nay,  my  lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come.     We  are  all  one  man's  sons- 

12  we  are  true  men;  thy  servants  are  no  spies.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Nay,  but  to  see 

13  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  lanl  of  Canaan;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  ts  thia 

14  day  with  our  father,  and  one  is  not.     And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  That  is  it  that  I 

15  spake  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  are  spies;  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved;  By  the  hfe  of 

16  Pliaraoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  Send 
one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  be  kept  in  prison,  that  yooi 
words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you  ;  or  else,  by  the  Ufe  of  Pharaoh 

17  18  surely  ye  are  spies.     And   he  put  them  all  together  into  ward  three  days.     And 

19  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  third  day,  This  do,  and  live ;  for  I  fear  God :  If  ye  be  trae 
men,  let  one  of  your  brethren  be  bound  in  the  house  of  your  prison ;  go  ye,  carrv  com 

20  for  the  famine  of  your  houses  ;  But  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me  {  so  shall  your 

21  words  be  verified,  and  ye  shall  not  die.  And  they  did  so.  And  they  said  one  to 
another,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguL=!h  of  hia 
eoul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  up<Ki 
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22  us.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  saying,  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  siu 
against  the  child;  and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  required. 

23  And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them ;  for  he  spake  unto  them  by  an  inte^ 

24  preter.  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them,  and  wept;  and  returned  to  thona 
agam,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before 

25  their  eyes.  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  sacks  with  corn,  and  to  restore 
every  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to  give  them  provision  for  the  way ;  and  thui 

26  did  he  unto  them.     And   they  laded   their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  departed  thence^ 

27  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  provender  in  the  inn,  he  espied  his 

28  money ;  for,  behold,  it  was  in  his  sack's  mouth.  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren,  My 
money  is  restored,  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my  sack ;  and  their  heart  failed  them,"  and  they 

29  were  afraid,  saying  one  to  another.  What  is  this  that  God  hath  done  unto  us?  And 
they  came  unto  Jacob  their  father  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him  all  that  befell 

£0  unto  them,  saying,  The  man,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the   land,  spake  rovighly   to  us,  and 

31  took  us  for  spies  of  the  country.     And  we   said  unto  him.  We  are  true  men;  we  are 

32  no  spies;  We  be  twelve  brethren,  sons  of  our  father;  one  is  not,  and  the  youngest  ia 

33  this  day  with  our  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the  man,  the  lord  of  the  country, 
said  unto  U3,  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true  men;  leave  one  of  your  brethren 

34  here  with  me,  and  take  food  for  the  famine  of  your  households,  and  be  gone ;  And 
bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me;  then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies,  but  tliat 
ye  are  true  men ;  so  will  I  deliver  you  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  traffic  in  the  land. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  emptied  their  sacks,  that,  behold,  every  man's  bundle  of 
money  was  in  his  sack ;  and  when  both  they  and  their  father  saw  the  bundles  of  money, 

36  they  were  afraid.  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them.  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  w.y 
children  ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away  ;  all  these 

37  things  are  against  me.  And  Reuben  spake  unto  his  father,  saying,  Slay  my  two  sons, 
if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee ;  deliver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  thee 

38  again.  And  he  said,  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you  ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he 
is  left  alone  ;  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

[*  Ver.  4.— "ilDX .    A  rare  Hebrew  word,  occurring  only  here,  in  ver.  38,  and  in  Exod.  xxi.  22,  23.    Qeseniiu  would 

connect  the  root  with  the  Arabic  iC.i^\  ^  others  with  the  Arabic  Lam'  and  the  Syriac  ^tB|     which  means  to  heal.    The 
first  comes  nearer  to  it  in  sense,  but  a  much  closer  agreement,  both  in  form  and  significance,  exists  between  it  and  tha 

f  ^1 

Arabic    — im«1  ,  lo  be  in  grief  or  pain,  and  its  noun    ^am  1  ,  pain,  affiiclion.    It  occurs  in  the  Koran,  v.  39,  72 ;  vii  91 ; 

IviL  23,  in  the  very  sense  hero  demanded  by  the  context.— T.  L.] 

('  Ver.  28. — CSb  NS^I ,  and  'heir  heart  went  out.  LXX,  i(i(mi  ^  Kapita  axnuv.  Hence  the  Greek  tKoraaii,  ecstasy 
It  may  denote  rapture,  astonishment,  overwhelming  sorrow — any  condition  of  eoul  in  which  the  thoughts  and  affcctioL 
Beam  to  pass  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  The  heart  goes  forth,  the  mind  wanders,  the  soul  loses  command  of  itself 
It  is  the  same  imagery,  and  nearly  the  same  terms,  in  many  languages.  Corresponding  to  it  are  the  expre-ssions  for  thi 
opposite  state.  Compare  the  Latin  exire  de  meiiie,  ratione,  etc.,  to  be  or  go  out  of  one's  mind,  and  the  opposite,  coUigere  u 
tn  tike  courage,  to  recover  one's  self.  So  the  English,  to  be  collected,  or  composed.  There  is  a  similar  usage  of  the  Qreek 
rvvavaytlptaScu  and  adpoiiKr9ai,  to  collect,  gather  back  the  soul.    See  the  Phajdo,  67  c.     Vulgate,  obstupe/acti  sunt.—T.  Is 


PREIilMINARY     REMARKS. 

1.  It  appears  uncertain  to  Knobel  which  narrator 
Ithe  Elohist  or  the  Jehovist)  tells  the  story  here. 
Many  expressions,  says  lie,  favor  the  original  Scrip- 
tnre,  but  pome  seem  to  testify  for  the  Jehovist,  e.g., 
land  of  Goshen  (ch.  xlv.  10),  thi/  servant  insiend  of/ 
(di.  xlii.  10)  Very  singular  examples  truly  !  Yet 
the  language,  it  is  then  said,  is  rich  in  peculiarities. 
TLis  part  the  Jehovist  is  said  to  have  made  up  from 
his  first  record.  A  very  peculiar  presentation  this, 
of  the  aira^  Kfyofxeva  of  different  authors,  as  obtained 
by  suoh  a  combination.  The  aira^  Kfyontva  (words 
or  expressions  occurring  but  once)  are  always  forth- 
coming from  behind  the  scene.  .Such  is  the  dead 
represent  \tioa    of  that  spiritless   book-making,  or 


rather  that  book-mangling  criticism,  now  so  much  in 
Togue  with  those  who  make  synopses  of  the  New 
Testament. 

2.  The  history  of  Joseph's  reconciliation  to  hit 
brethren  extends  through  four  chapters,  from  ch 
xli.-xlv.  It  contains :  1)  The  history  of  the  chaa. 
tisement  of  the  brother.-,  which,  at  tie  same  time  ia 
a  history  of  Joseph's  struggles  ;  2)  of  i".:ie  repentance 
of  his  brothers,  marked  by  tlie  antithesi.s  Joseph  ai  d 
Simeon  (ch.  xlli.);  3)  the  trial  of  the  brothers,  iz> 
which  appears  tlieir  repentance  and  Josep'-.'s  recon 
ciliation,  marked  by  the  antithe.=i3  of  J»  .«eph  and 
Benjamin  (ch.  xliii.  1  ;  xliv.  17);  4)  the  s'ory  of  the 
reconciliation  and  recognition,  under  the  antithosii 
of  Judah  and  Joseph  (ch.  xhv.  18  ;  xlv.  16) ;  r>)  t)i« 
account  of  the  glad  tidings  to  Jacob  (vera  7  -28 ) 
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1.  The  wntenta  of  the  present  section:  1)  The 
oumev-  to  Egypt  (vers.  1-6) ;  2)  the  rough  reception 
vera.  7-17) ;  'S  the  tasks  imposed  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Joseph  (vers.  18-3+) ;  4)  The  volun- 
Ury  release,  the  return  home,  the  report,  the  dark 
omen  (vers.  25-35) ;  6)  Jacob's  lament  (vers.  36-38). 

EXEOETICAIi   AND    CKITICAIfc 

8.  Vera.  1-6.  TTie  first  journey  of  Joseph'' s 
brethren  to  Epypt. — When  Jacob  saw. — It  is  al- 
ready presupposed  that  the  famine  was  raging  in 
Canaan.  Jacob's  observation  was  probably  based 
upon  the  preparations  of  others  for  buying  com  in 
Egypt.  The  word  i3  w  is  translated  com,  but  more 
properly  means  a  supply  of  com  {/rumen'i 
cumtdzis,  Gesen.,  Thesaur.),  or  vendible  or  mar- 
ket corn. — Why  do  ye  look  one  upon 
another? — Their  helpless  and  suspicious  looking 
to  each  other  seems  to  be  connected  with  their  guilt. 
The  journey  to  Egypt,  and  the  very  thought  of  Egypt 
haunts  them  on  account  of  Joseph's  sale. — i&Jid 
Toseph's  ten  brethren. — They  thus  undertake  the 
journey  together,  because  they  received  corn  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  For  though  Joseph  was 
nomanely  selling  com  to  foreigners,  yet  preference 
for  his  own  countrymen,  and  a  regard  to  economy, 
demanded  a  limitation  of  the  quantity  sold  to  indi- 
Ti'luals. — But  Benjamin. — Jacob  had  transferred  to 
Benjamin  his  preference  of  Jo.seph  as  the  son  of 
Rachel,  and  of  his  old  age  (ch.  xxxvii.  3).  He 
^larded  him,  therefore,  all  the  more  carefully  on  ac- 
>junt  of  the  self-reproach  he  suflered  from  having 
jnce  let  Joseph  take  a  dangerous  journey  all  alone. 
Besides,  Benjamin  hid  not  yet  arrived  at  full  man- 
jood.  Finally,  although  the  facts  were  not  clearly 
mown  to  him,  yet  th.^re  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count the  deep  suspicion  he  must  have  felt  when 
he  called  to  mind  the  strange  disappearance  of  Joseph, 
their  envy  of  him,  and  all  this  the  stronger  because 
Benjamin,  too,  was  his  favorite — Rachel's  son, 
Joseph's  brother. — Among  those  that  came. — 
The  picture  of  a  caravan.  Jacob's  sons  seem  willing 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  multitudes,  as  if  troubled 
by  an  alarming  presentiment.  Knobel  thinks  the 
city  to  which  they  journeyed  was  Memphis.  Accord- 
ing to  others  it  was  probably  Zoar  or  Tanais  (see 
Numb.  xiii.  23).  By  the  double  X^n  the  writer 
denotes  the  inevitableness  of  their  appearing  before 
Joseph.  Having  the  general  oversight  of  the  sale, 
he  specially  observed  the  selling  to  foreigners,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  that  they  were  to 
present  themselves  before  him.  Such  a  direction, 
though  a  proper  caution  in  itself,  might  have  been 
connected  in  the  mind  of  Joseph  with  a  presentiment 
of  their  coming.  He  himself  was  the  3"'ir.  The 
drcumstance  that  this  word  appears  otherwise  only 
In  later  writers  may  be  partly  explained  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  idea  itself.  See  Dan.  v.  29.  Here 
Daniel  is  represented  as  the  third  ::"b3  (shalit)  of 
the  kingdom.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  the  standing 
title  by  whJA  the  Shemites  designated  Joseph,  as 
one  having  despotic  power  in  Egypt,  and  from  which 
ktor  tradition  made  the  word  2d\aTiv,  the  name  of 
the  first  Hyksos  king  (see  Josephcs:  Contra  Apion. 
•  Hj." — KciL — ^And  bowed  thenxselves. — Thus 
Joeeiih's  drpams  were  fulfilled,  as  there  bad  been  al- 
ready fulfilled  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh. 


2.  Vers.  7-17.  7%«  harith  reception.  Joseph 
recognized  them  immediately,  because,  at  the  tim< 
of  his  abduction,  they  were  already  grown  up  mea 
who  had  not  changed  as  much  as  he,  and  because, 
moreover,  their  being  all  together  brought  out  dis- 
tinctly  their  individual  characteristics,  ile  was  be- 
sides, familiar  with  their  language  and  its  idioms. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  recognize  him  becau.o* 
he  had  attained  his  manhood  since  in  Egypt, — because 
he  appeat-ed  before  them  clad  in  foreign  attire,  and 
introduced  himself,  moreover,  as  an  Egyptian  whc 
spoke  to  them  through  an  interpreter.  Add  to  thia, 
that  he  had  probable  reasons  for  expecting  his  breth- 
ren, whilst  they  could  have  had  no  thought  of  meeting 
Joseph  in  the  character  of  the  shalit. — But  made 
hinaself  strange  unto  them. — By  speaking  rough- 
ly unto  them.  It  is  a  false  ascription  to  Joseph  of 
a  superhuman  perfection  and  hoUness,  when,  with 
Luther,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others  (s.e  Keil,  p.  259), 
we  suppose  that  Joseph,  with  settled  calmness,  only 
intended  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dispositioi 
of  their  hearts,  so  as  to  load  them  to  a  perception  ot 
their  guilt,  and  to  find  out  how  they  were  disposec 
towards  his  hoary  sire,  and  their  younge-t  brother, 
Kurtz  is  more  correct  in  supposing  it  a  ^t^uggle  be- 
tween anger  and  gentleness.  Their  conduct  to  him- 
self may  have  even  made  it  a  sign  of  suspicion  to 
him  that  Benjamin  did  not  accompany  them.  True 
it  is,  that  a  feeling  of  love  predominates  ;  since  the 
humiliation  foretold  in  his  dreams  was  already,  for 
the  most  part,  fulfiUed,  and  he  might,  therefore,  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  his  father,  and  of  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin, who  would,  at  the  same  time,  represent  hia 
mother.  His  future  position  towards  them,  however^ 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  The  principal 
aim,  therefore,  of  his  harsh  address,  is  to  sotmd 
them  in  respect  to  their  inner  and  outer  relations. 
Accortiing  as  things  should  appear  were  they  to  ex- 
pect punishment  or  forbearance.  Finding  them  well 
disposed,  self-renunciation  becomes  ea.sier  to  him; 
whilst  his  harsh  conduct  is  to  them  only  a  wholesome 
discipline. — Ye  are  spies. — That  such  a  danger  was 
common,  in  those  ancient  days  of  emigration  and  con- 
quest, is  clear  from  various  instances  (Numb.  xxL  32 ; 
Josh.  ii.  1,  etc.).  See  also  Ksobel,  p.  321.  More- 
over, Egjrpt  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  N'orth. 
Supposing,  too,  that  Joseph  had  already  a  presenti- 
ment of  how  the  afiair  would  turn  out,  hemightterm 
them  spies,  with  something  of  an  ironical  feeling,  be 
cause  their  coming  was  undoubtedly  a  preliminary  t< 
their  settlement  in  Egypt — The  nakedness  of  the 
land — ^its  unfortified  cities,  tmpi-otected  boundaries, 
etc.  Afterwards  Joseph  himself  becomes  to 
them  the  gate  through  which  they  enter  Egypt. 
—Nay,  my  Iiord. — Their  answer  shows  a  tiel- 
mg  of  dignified  displeasure— We  ar«»  all 
one  man's  sons,  we  are  true  men. — Yet 
their  mortified  pride  is  restrained  by  fear  and  respect 
Joseph  repeats  his  charge,  and  so  gets  from  them  the 
further  information,  that  his  father  is  still  alive,  and 
that  Benjamm  was  well  at  home. — And  one  is  not. 
— From  this  expression  Keil  concludes  that  tiiey  did 
not  yet  feel  much  sorrow  for  their  deed.  But  are 
they  to  confess  to  the  Egyptian  shalit?  If,  however, 
their  distress  alone  had  afterwards  drawn  from  them 
a  sudden  repentance,  it  could  hardly  have  beei 
genuine.— That  is  it  that  I  spake  with  you.— 
Joseph's  great  excitement  show?  itself  in  his  wave^ 
ing  determinations  quickly  succeeding  and  correct 
ing  each  other.      They  gravitate  from  sevehtT  tt 
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mildness.  In  ver.  14,  we  have  his  positive  decision 
tliat  they  are  spies,  and  are,  therefore,  to  expect 
death.  In  ver.  15,  it  is  made  conditional.  As  a  test 
of  their  truth  they  are  to  be  retained  until  the  ar- 
rival of  their  brother. — By  the  life  of  Pharaoh.* — 
The  Egyptians,  as  the  Hebrews  afterwards,  swore  by 
the  life  of  Lheir  kings  (see  Knobel,  322).  Joseph 
thus  swears  as  an  Egyptian.  His  main  solicitude, 
however,  appears  here  already  :  he  must  know  how 
Benjamin  does,  and  their  disposition  towards  him. 
In  ver.  1 S,  he  expresses  himself  more  definitely  one 
of  them  id  to  go  and  bring  the  brother,  the  others 
are  to  remain  in  confinement.  A  change  follows  in 
ver.  lY,  they  are  confined  for  three  days,  probably 
on  account  of  the  expression  of  their  unwillingness  to 
fetch  Benjamin.  Pit  for  pit  (see  ch.  xxxvii.  24) ! 
These  three  days,  however,  were  to  Joseph  a  time 
for  reflection,  and  for  the  brothers  a  time  of  visitation. 
They  all  seemed  now  to  have  fallen  into  slavery  in 
Egypt,  even  if  they  had  not  incurred  the  death  of 
criminals.  How  this  must  have  made  them  remember 
Joseph's  sale !  One  ray  of  hope  has  he  left  them  :  on 
Benjamin's  appearance  they  could  be  released. 

[♦  XLII.  15,  nS-iE  •'Pt.  Literally,  by  the  lives  of 
Pharaoh;  but  the  prin'iitive  conception,  whatever  it  may- 
have  been  (see  note,  p.  163,  2d.  column),  that  gave  rise  to 
the  plural  foiin  of  this  word,  had  probably  become  dim  or 
lost,  and  there  is  intended  here  only  the  one  general  sense 
of  life.  There  is,  however,  a  remark  of  Maimonides  on 
this  phrase,  in  this  place,  that  is  worthy  of  note.  His  criti- 
cal, as  well  as  most  philosophical,  eye  observes  a  difference 
In  this  little  word  "Tl,  and  the  vowel  pointing  it  has  in  the 
Scriptures  according  as  it  is  used  of  God  or  man.  Thus  in 
the  Hebrew  oath,  riCETi  ''n^  •^j'T?  "'H  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx. 
3;  XXV.  26;  2  Kings  ii.  2,  4, '6  ;  iv.  '30  ;  and  other  places), 
which  is  rendered,  as  the  Lord  livelh,  and  as  thy  soul  livelh, 
he  notices  what  has  escaped  most  critics,  viz.,  the  change  of 
vowel  in  the  word  "^n  ;  so  that  the  rendering  should  be,  as 
the  Lord  livelh,  or  bi/  the  living  Jehovah,  and  by  the  life  of 
thy  soul.  The  reasons  of  this  he  thus  states  in  the  Sepher 
ilamada,  or  Book  of  Knowledge,  the  first  part  of  the  gi-eat 
work  entitled  Tad  Hnchazakah,  ch.  ii.  sec.  14  :  "  In  Gen. 
xlii.  15,  it  is  said,  n~~.B  ^n_,  by  the  life  (lives)  of  Pharaoh  ; 
so  in  1  Sam.  i.  26,  J1CE3  "H,  by  the  life  of  thy  soul,  as  also 
in  many  other  places."  But  in  the  same  connection  it  is  not 
■aid  nin^  ^n  (chei),  but  nin^  "^n  (chai),  in  the  absolute 
form  instead  of  the  construct  or  genitive,  because  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  he,  and  his  life  are  one,  not  separate,  as 
the  lives  of  creatures  or  of  angels.  Therefore,  he  does  not 
know  creatures  by  means  of  the  creatures,  as  we  know  them, 
but  by  himself  ( TO!!?  PBnTS),  because  all  life  leans  upon 
him,  and  by  his  knowing  himself  he  knoweth  all  things — since 
he  and  his  knowledge  also,  as  well  as  he  and  his  life,  are  one. 
This  is  a  matter  which  the  tongue  has  not  the  power  of  ut- 
tering, nor  the  ear  of  hearing,  nor  can  the  mind  comprehend 
It ;  but  such  is  the  reason  of  the  change,  and  of  its  being 
•aid  nr~B  "^n,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  construct 
Ktate,  since  Pharaoh  and  his  life  are  two."  Again,  sec.  xi. 
and  xii. :  "  All  things  beside  the  Creator,  blessed  be  he, 
exist  through  his  truth  (or  truthfulness)  and  boaiuse  he 
knows  himself,  he  knows  everything.  And  he  does  not 
know  by  a  knowledge  which  ia  without  (or  outside,  VTI 
1312T3),  to  himself,  as  we  know,  because  we  and  our  knowl- 
edge are  not  one  ;  but  as  for  the  Creator,  blessed  be  he, 
both  his  knowledge  and  his  life  are  one  with  himself  in 
every  mode  of  unity.  Hence  we  may  say  that  he  is,  at  the 
•ame  time,  the  knower,  the  known,  and  the  knowUdg<-  itself, 
%11  in  one."  Or,  ng  he  tells  us  in  the  b-ginninit  of  this  pro- 
found treatise,  ch.  i.  sec.  1  :  "God's  truth  is  not  like  the 
truth  of  the  creatures,  and  thus  the  prophet  says  (Jeiem.  x. 
10),  Jfhovah  Qod  is  truth,  and  God  is  life  (plural  D'^TI 
lives  ;  compare  irarijp  riav  (^wtiop,  James  i.  17),  he  isue  "l^C 
0^1?,  the  king  of  eternity,  the  king  of  the  world."  Toat  is, 
he  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth,  thf  life,  the  everiasling 
[at».  Oomuare,  also,  Maimomidei,  Porta  MosLi,  Pecocke 
tditioo.  p.  I'^.—T.  L.1 


8.  Yen.  18-24.  The  hard  terms  imposed ;  Jt 
seph^s  arrangement  and  the  repentance  of  the  brothers 
Joseph^s  struggle  ;  Simeon  in  prison. — This  do  and 
live. — Joseph  now  presents  the  charge  in  its  condi- 
tional aspect.  The  motive  assigned :  For  I  feal 
God. — This  language  is  the  first  definite  nign  of 
peace — the  first  fair  self-betrayal  of  his  hearl  Agi- 
tated feelings  lie  concealed  under  these  word*.  It  it 
as  much  as  to  say  :  I  am  near  to  you,  and  to  youi 
faith.  For  them,  it  is  true,  the  expression  meant 
that  he  was  a  religious  and  conscientious  man,  whc 
would  never  condemn  on  mere  suspicion.  It  is  an 
assertion,  too,  on  which  they  are  more  to  rely  than 
on  the  earlier  asseveration  made  :  by  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh.— Let  one  of  your  brethren  be  bound. — 
Before,  it  was  said  :  one  shall  go,  but  the  others  re- 
main ;  now  the  reverse,  and  more  mildly  :  one  shall 
remain,  but  the  others  may  go.  This  guarantees  the 
returi'  wllh  Benjamin,  and  leaves  them  under  the 
impressiou  that  they  are  not  yet  fiee  from  suspicion. 
Joseph  sees  the  necessity  of  the  others  going,  for  hia 
father's  houf^  must  be  supplied  w  ith  bread. — And 
they  did  so. — A  summary  expression  of  what  folr 
lows,  but  anticipatory  of  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  Joseph's  request. — We  are  verily  guilty. — 
Not :  "  we  atone  for  our  brother's  death  "  (Delitzsch); 
for  thus  there  would  be  effaced  the  thought  that  the 
guilt  was  still  resting  upon  them.  The  expiation  ia 
expressed  in  what  follows. — Therefore  is  this  dis- 
tress come  upon  us. — Knobel  translates  it  atoning, 
and  makes  the  trivial  remark  :  "All  misfortune,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  notion,  is  a  punishment  foT 
sin."  Joseph's  case  itself  directly  contradicts  him. 
— ^When  he  besought  us. — Thus  vividly  paints  the 
evil  conscience.  The  narrator  had  not  mentioned 
this  beseeching.  Thus  are  they  compelled  to  make 
confession  in  Joseph's  hearing,  without  the  thought 
that  he  understands  them.  But  their  open  confes- 
sion, made,  as  it  was,  before  the  interpreter,  betniys 
the  pressure  of  their  sense  of  guilt. — And  Reuben 
answered. — A  picture  of  the  thoughts  that "  accuse 
or  excuse  one  another"  (Rom.  ii.  15).  Retiben,  too, 
is  not  wholly  innocent;  but,  as  against  them,  he 
thought  to  act  the  censurer,  and  what  he  did  to  save 
Joseph  he  represents  in  the  strongest  light.  We 
may,  indeed,  conclude  that  his  counsel  to  cast  him 
into  the  pit  was  preceded  by  unheeded  entreaties  for 
his  entire  freedom. — For  he  spake  with  them 
by  an  interpreter. — Knobel  here  has  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  that  Joseph,  "as  an  officer  of  the 
Hyksos  "  (to  use  his  own  language),  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  not  being  able  to  sp(>ak  Hebrew. — And 
he  turned  himself  about  from  them. — Overcome 
by  his  emotion,  he  has  to  turn  away  and  weep. 
This  is  repeated  more  powerfully  at  the  meeting  with 
Benjamin  (ch.  xliii.  30),  and  finally,  in  a  most  touch- 
ing manner,  after  Judah's  appeal  (ch.  xliv.  18,  etc.). 
The  cause  of  this  emotion,  thrice  repeated,  and  each 
time  with  increasing  power,  is,  in  every  instance, 
some  propitiating  appeal.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  the 
palliating  thought  that  Reuben,  the  first-born,  icr 
tended  to  save  him,  and  yet  takes  to  himself  the  feel- 
ing of  the  guilt  that  weighed  upon  them.  In  tbe 
second  case  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  young  and 
innocent  Benjamin,  his  beloved  brother,  as  though 
standing  before  the  guilty  brethren.  In  the  third _ 
instance,  it  is  Judah's  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  Ben- 
jamin and  his  father's  house.  The  key-note  of  Jo- 
sejjh's  emotion,  therefore,  is  this  perception  of  aton 
ing  love,  puiilying  the  bitter  recollection  of  iujustici 
suffered.     A  presentiment  and  a  scntimenf  of  recun 
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eilutiun  melt  tb<^  heart  which  the  mere  sense  of  right 
mignL  harden,  ind  becomes  even  a  feeling,  at  the 
•ame  time,  of  divine  and  human  reconciliation. 
Only  as  viewed  from  this  definite  perception  can  we 
estimate  the  more  general  feelings  that  flow  from  it : 
"painful  recollection  of  the  past,  and  thankfulness 
to  God  for  his  gracious  guidance." — And  returned 
to  them  again. — Joseph's  lirst  emotion  may  have 
amoved  his  harsh  decisiveness.  His  feeling  of  jus- 
Bce,  however,  is  not  jet  satisfied  ;  still  less  is  there 
reatored  his  confidence  in  his  brethren,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  future  of  Benjamin.  But  before 
adopting  any  severer  measures,  he  communed  with 
them,  doubtless  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  Then  he 
takes  Simeon,  binds  him,  or  orders  him  to  be  bound, 
that  he  might  remain  as  a  hostage  for  their  return. 
That  he  does  not  order  Reuben,  the  first-born,  to  be 
bound,  explains  itself  from  the  discovery  of  his 
guiltlessness.  Thus  Simeon,  as  standing  next,  is  the 
first-bom  of  the  guilty  ones.  He  did  not  adopt 
Reuben's  phm  of  deliverance,  though  he  did  not  es- 
pecially distinguish  himself  in  Joseph's  persecution, 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  him  from  his  zealous 
disposition  shown  in  the  aflkir  of  Shechem, — a  fact 
the  more  easily  credited  since  neither  did  Judah,  the 
next  after  him,  agree  with  the  majority. 

4.  Ters.  25-S5.  The  voluntary  release ;  the  re- 
turn; the  report;  the  dark  omen. — To  fill  their 
Backs. — cn^bs  ,  receptacles  or  vessels,  in  the  most 
general  sense.— ^ To  restore  every  man's  money 
with  his  sack. — Joseph  would  not  receive  pay 
from  his  father,  and  yet  he  could  not  openly  return 
the  money  without  betraying  a  particular  relation  to 
them.  Therefore  the  secret  measure,  one  object  of 
which,  doubtless,  was  to  keep  up  the  fear  and  excite- 
ment, as  it  also  served  to  give  there  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting something  extraordinary. — Provisions  for 
the  way. — To  prevent  the  decrease  of  their  stoie, 
and  to  make  unnecessary  Ibe  premature  opening  of 
their  sacks. — One  of  them  opened  his  sack. — At 
the  place  of  their  night-quarters.  It  could  not  have 
been  what  we  now  call  an  inn.  Delitzsch  supposes 
that,  at  that  time,  already,  there  were  shed-like 
buildings,  caravanseras,  cvisiing  along  the  route 
through  the  desert  (Exod.  iv.  24).  Keil  doubts  this. 
The  fact  of  the  separate  opening  of  his  sack  by  one 
of  them,  demands  no  explanation.  He  might  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  sack,  or  the  money  might  have 
Deen  put  in  a  wrong  one  ;  but  even  this  circumstance 
is  so  arranged  as  to  increase  the  fear  of  their  awak- 
ened consciences. — What  is  this  that  God  hath 
done  unto  us  ? — They  are  conscious  of  no  decep- 
tion on  their  part,  and  they  caimot  understand  how 
the  Egyptians  could  have  done  it.  Whether  it  were 
an  oversight  on  their  side,  or  a  cunning  trick  of  the 
Egyptians  to  arrest  them  afterwards  for  theft — at  all 
events,  their  aroused  consciences  tell  them  that  they 
Dave  now  to  contend  with  God.  They  see  a  dark 
and  threatening  sign  in  it,  now  that  a  sense  of  God's 
judgments  is  awakened  in  them. — And  they  came 
unto  Jacob. — The  story  of  their  strange  intercourse 
with  the  terrible  man  in  Egypt,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fearful  discovery  made  when  all  the  sacks  are  opened. 
Joseph's  intimation,  which  they  report,  that  they 
might  IraflBc  again  in  Egypt,  provided  they  fulfilled  the 
Imposed  condition,  is  a  ray  of  light,  which,  in  their 
present  mood,  they  hardly  knew  how  to  appreciate. 

5.  Vers.  36-38.  Jacobs  lamentation. — Me  have 
ye  bereaved  of  my  children. — The  pain  of 
Simeon's  apparent  loss,  grief  for  Joseph  here   re- 


newed again,  and  the  at^uish  ccnccrning  Benjamia, 
move  Jacob  greatly,  and  cause  him  to  express  hiut' 
self,  hyperbolically  indeed,  but  still  truthfully,  ao> 
cording  to  his  conception,  as  a  man  overwhelmed 
with  misfortune,  and  losing  his  children,  one  afte< 
the  other.  So  little  thought  the  wise  and  pious  J*- 
cob  how  near  was  the  joyful  turning-point  in  tha 
destiny  of  his  house.  His  reproach  :  me  have  ye  be- 
reaved  of  my  children,  as  addressed  to  those  who 
might  have  formally  contradic  ed  it,  is  more  forcible 
in  its  application  than  he  could  have  thought.  Or 
had  he  a  presentiment  of  something  he  knew  not  ? 
Ill  regard  to  Joseph  he  could  only  knowingly  charge 
that  he  had  once  sent  him  to  them,  and  they  had 
not  brought  him  back.  In  respect  to  Simeon  he 
could  only  reproach  them  with  having  told  too  much 
to  the  governor  of  Egypt  respecting  their  familr 
affairs  (see  ch.  xliii.).  Respecting  Benjamin  he  coulil 
only  complain  that  they  should  ask  to  take  him 
along.  The  aroused  consciences  of  his  sons,  how- 
ever, told  them  that  truly  all  the  threatening  losses 
of  Jacob  were  connected  with  their  removal  of  Jo- 
seph ;  for  they  themselves  considered  the  present 
catastrophe  as  a  visitation  on  account  of  it. — ^And 
Reuben  spake. — With  a  clearer  conscience,  he  has 
also  more  courage;  but  his  offier  to  leave  hi^  sons  as 
hostages,  so  that  Jacob  might  slay  them  if  he  did 
not  return  with  Benjamin,  is  more  expressive  of  a 
rude  heroism  than  of  true  understanding ;  for  how 
could  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  a  grandfather  to  slay 
both  his  grandchildren  !  It  can  only  be  understood  as 
a  tender  of  a  double  blood-vengeance,  or  as  a  strong 
expression  of  assurance  that  his  return  without  Ben- 
jamin was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Knobel  thuiks  it 
strange  that  Reuben  speaks  of  two  sons,  since  at  the 
time  of  thp  emigration  to  Egypt,  according  to  ch. 
xlvi.,  he  had  four  sons.  And  yet  he  was  quite  ad- 
vanced in  years,  according  to  the  Elohistic  account  I 
— With  sorrc^w  to  the  grave  (see  ch.  rxxriu  35  ; 
1  Kings  ii.  6,  9). 


DOCTEIXAI.  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  A  chapter  showing  the  unfailing  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  decrees,  the  power  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
the  righteou.*!  punishment  of  guilty  concealers  as 
visited  by  suspicion  on  all  sides,  the  certainty  of 
final  retribution,  tlie  greatness  of  moral  struggles, 
the  imaginations  of  an  evil  conscience,  the  present! 
ments  of  misfortune  as  felt  by  a  gray-haired  sire  in 
a  guilty  house,  and,  with  it  all,  the  change  from 
judgment  to  reconciUation  and  salvation  in  the  life 
of  the  now  docile  sons  of  the  promise. 

2.  They  came  at  last  ;  late  indeed,  but  come 
they  must,  even  if  it  had  been  from  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  earth.  Joseph's  brethren  were  to 
come  and  bow  themselves  down  before  him.  God's 
decrees  must  stand.  It  is  not  because  Joseph  saw 
it  in  a  dream,  but  because  in  the  dreams  here  was 
represented  the  realization  of  God's  decrees  as  al- 
ready interweaving  themselves  with  the  future  of  the 
sons  in  the  innermost  movements  of  their  most  in- 
terior hfe.  So  sure  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
counsels, — so  unfailingly  grow  the  germs  of  destiny 
in  the  deep&'?t  life  of  man. 

3.  Why  do  the  sons  of  Jacob  look  so  helplessly 
one  upon  the  other  ?  Why  does  it  not  come  into 
their  minds  that  corn  is  for  sale  in  Egypt,  and  that  a 
caravan  of  travellers  is  making  preparation  in  theii 
vicinity?     To   their  guilty   conscience,  Egypt  is  < 
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foreboding  name,  threatening  calamity.  If  they 
must  go,  however,  they  would  rather  go  all  together, 
that,  in  the  multitude,  they  may  find  mutual  encour- 
agement. They  have  to  explain  why  they  come  ten 
strong,  and  are  thus  driven  to  speak  about  Joseph  ; 
but  with  what  embarrassment  do  they  pass  hastily 
over  one  who  is  no  more  !  And  now,  terrified  by 
the  prospect  of  imprisonment,  and  threatened  with 
death,  they  are  unable,  even  in  Joseph's  presence, 
And  within  the  hearing  of  the  interpreter,  to  suppress 
their  self-accusatioii :  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concern- 
ing our  brother."  And  now,  again,  liow  vividly 
come  to  their  minds  the  prayers  of  that  brother,  in 
▼ain  beseeching  them  for  mercy.  So  truthful  is  the 
memory  of  conscience.  The  money,  too,  found 
again  in  the  sack  of  one  of  them,  becomes  another 
fearful  sign  that  the  divine  judgments  are  at  last  to 
descend  upon  them.  The  last  discovery  of  it  in  the 
sacks  of  all  of  them,  fills  up  the  measure  of  their 
fears.  All  favorable  signs  are  gone:  the  twofold 
mitigation  of  Joseph's  purpose ;  his  assurance :  I 
fear  God ;  his  explanation  that  Benjamin's  appear- 
ance would  satisl'y  him ;  the  voluntary  lelease ;  the 
finding  again  of  their  money.  Reuben,  too,  though 
having  a  better  conscience,  shares  in  their  feelings ; 
he  sees  coming  down  upon  them  the  full  visitation 
of  their  blood-guiltiness ;  even  the  pious  father  has 
a  foreboding,  becoming  even  more  distinct,  that 
somehow,  through  the  crime  of  his  sons,  a  dark 
doom  is  impending  over  his  house.  Therefore  is  he 
not  willing  to  trust  his  Benjamin,  for  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, to  these  sons,  who  seem,  for  some  reason,  to 
have  a  guilty  conscience,— it  may  be  in  relation  to 
Joseph. 

4.  Ye  are  spies.  Though  Joseph's  suspicion  wa^ 
unfounded,  it  expresses  a  righteous  judgment :  that 
guilty  men  who  conceal  a  crime  demanding  an  open 
atonement,  must  ever  encounter  suspicion  as  the  re- 
flex of  their  evil  secret.  Even  when  trusted  they 
cannot  believe  it,  because  not  yet  true  to  themselves. 
To  Joseph  it  must  have  appeared  strangely  suspicious 
that  they  came  without  Benjamin. 

5.  By  regarding  Joseph  as  a  saintly  man,  who, 
from  the  very  first,  and  with  a  freely  reconciled 
Bpirit,  was  only  imposing  a  divine  trial  upon  his 
brothers,  and  leading  them  to  repentance  through  a 
Boul-enlightening  discipline,  we  raise  him  above  the 
Old-Testament  siand-point;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  tliat  Joseph  could  not  at  first  have  known 
whether  these,  his  half-brothers,  were  not  also  the 
persecutors  of  Benjamin,  and  with  as  deadly  a  hatred, 
perhaps,  as  they  had  shown  to  him.  Neither  liad  he 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  he  could  ever 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  But  that  he  is  to 
pass  through  a  great  religious  and  moral  struggle 
with  himself,  is  evident  from  his  wavering  decisions, 
f.'om  the  time  he  takes  for  consideration,  and  espe- 
cially, from  the  fact  that  he  postpones  the  trial  even 
after  they  had  brought  Benjamin  to  him.  He  adopts 
a  course  »n  which  both  his  aged  father  and  his  be- 
loved Benjamin  are  exposed,  temporarily,  to  the 
greatest  distress.  Decidedly,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, does  he  take  a  noble  position,  but  by  severe 
struggles  is  he  to  attain  to  that  holy  etand-point  of 
eom[)iete  forgiveness ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
brothers'  confession  of  their  guilt,  and  especially  the 
appearance  of  Reuben,  Benjamin,  and  Judah,  are 
bles.sed  to  him,  just  as  his  own  conduct  assisted  the 
brothers  in  bringing  on  their  struggles  of  repentance 
tnd  self-sacrifice  by  faith. 

6.  The  turning  of  judgment  into  reconciUation. 


A  principal  point  in  this  is  the  invo  untary  confea 
sion  of  the  brethren  in  Joseph's  hearir  g,  the  disomy 
ery  of  Reuben's  attempt  to  save  hit.  the  atonemeiiJ 
made  by  the  proud-hearted  Simeon,  the  melting  cf 
the  brothers'  obduracy,  and,  through  it,  of  Joseph '• 
exasperation.  Above  all,  the  recognition  that  God'a 
searching  providence  is  present  throughout  the  wholi 
development.  "  Whatsoever  maketh  manifest  if 
light  "  (Eph.  V.  13).  Thus  under  the  light  ol  Chrisi'i 
cross  the  entire  darkness  of  the  world's  guilt  was 
uncovered,  and  only  in  such  an  uncovering  could  it 
become  reconciled. 

7.  Even  now  there  already  dawns  upon  Joseph 
the  wonderful  fact  that  his  exaltation  was  owing 
mediately  to  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  and  that 
they  were  together  both  conscious  and  unconscious 
instruments  of  God's  mercy  and  of  his  provid^ntia 
design  to  save  much  people  alive  (ch.  xlv.  and  1.). 

8.  Jacob  feels  the  burden  of  his  house,  an/i  big 
alarming  presentiments  of  evil  become  manifest 
more  and  more.  We  must  imagine  this  to  ourselves, 
if  we  would  clearly  understand  his  depression.  He 
is  not  strengthened  by  the  spirit  in  his  household, 
but  put  under  restraint  and  weariness.  He  feels 
that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  foundation  of 
his  house. 

9.  Here,  too,  death  is  not  denoted  as  a  descend, 
ing  into  Sbeol,  but  as  the  dying  from  the  heart's  sor- 
row of  an  uncompleted  life.  Opposed  to  it  is  the 
going  home  to  the  fathers  when  the  soul  is  satisfied 
with  the  life  on  e«rth,  and  its  enigmas  are  all  solved. 


HOMILETIOAL   AND    PUACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.  The  brethren  appear 
ing  before  Joseph.  Thus  the  world  before  Christ, 
the  oppressors  in  the  forum  of  the  oppressed,  the 
wicked  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the  pious. — Joseph 
and  his  brethren  as  they  stand  confronting  cich 
other  :  1.  He  recognizes  them,  but  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize him ;  2.  the  positions  of  the  parties  are 
changed,  but  Joseph  exercises  mercy ;  3.  the  judg- 
ment must  precede  the  reconciliation  ;  4.  human 
and  divine  reconciliation  go  together.  We  are  verily 
guilUf  concerning  our  brother.  1.  This  language 
considered  in  their  sense ;  2.  according  to  Joseph's 
understanding;  3.  in  ihe  sense  of  the  spirit.  The 
guilty  conscience  terrified,  at  first,  by  signs  that  were 
really  favorable.  Jacob's  lamentation  as  the  seem- 
ing curse  of  his  house  becomes  gradually  known. 
At  the  extremest  need  help  is  near.  Benjamin's 
dark  prospects  (his  mother  dead,  his  brother  lost, 
himself  threatened  with  misfortune),  and  their  favor- 
able issue. 

TAUnE:  The  hours  of  repentance  that  come  to 
Joseph's  brethren :  1.  How  the  pinner  is  led  to  re- 
pentance; 2.  how  repentance  manifests  itself;  S 
the  relation  of  the  Lord  to  the  penitent  siimer. 

First  Section  (vers.  1-B).  Starke:  The  utility 
of  commerce.  The  different  proiiucts  which  God 
has  given  to  different  countries,  demand  mutual  in- 
tercourse for  their  attainment.  A  believer  must  em- 
ploy ordinary  means,  and  not  tempt  God  by  theii 
refusal.  Nothing  can  hinder  God's  decrees  in  behalf 
of  the  pious. — Schroder  :  The  guilt  of  BenjamiL'i 
brothers  in  respect  to  Joseph  seems  to  weigh  upon 
the  father's  heart  as  a  kind  of  presentiment. — Cai 
WER  Handbuch:  JosepKn  brethren  are  they  callec 
because  Joseph  stands  here  in  the  foreground  of  his- 
tory, and  the  destiny  of  the  family  is  cojoocted  wit) 
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him.  The  very  ten  by  vbora  he  was  sold  must  bow 
'hemselves  before  him,  and  receive  the  righteous  and 
higher  requital. — Heim  :  Tlie  expression  .lotia  of  Is- 
rael, instead  of  sons  of  Jacob,  points  to  Israel  the 
man  of  faith,  whose  children  they  were,  who  accom- 
panied them  with  his  prayers,  and  for  whose  sake, 
although  he  knew  it  not,  this  journey  to  Egypt,  so 
dark  in  its  commencement,  became  a  bles.sing  to  them 
kll. 

Second  Section  (vers.  1-1 7).  Starke  :  Formerly 
they  rcrgarded  him  as  a  spy — now  are  they  treated  as 
ppies  in  turn. — Yer.  15.  This  expression  is  not  an 
oatli,  but  only  a  general  asseveration.  The  first 
Christian.0,  though  making  everything  a  matter  of 
conscience,  did  net  hesitate  thus  to  affirm  by  the  life 
of  the  Emperors,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  swear 
by  their  divinity.  Jitramiu  gicul  nan  per  gentos 
C<Bsarum,  ita  per  gaJuicm  eorum  qxux  est  aupustior 
OMTiibus  genius.  Tert.  Apol. — Hall  :  The  disposi- 
tion of  a  Christian  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  his 
outward  acts. — Gerlach:  Ver.  9.  Xotliing  is  more 
common  than  this  reproach  upon  travellers  in  the 
East,  especially  when  they  would  sketch  any  parts 
of  the  country. — Schroper  :  He  who  was  hungry 
when  they  were  eating,  now  holds  the  food  for  which 
they  hunger.  To  him  (Joseph)  there  was  committed,  for 
some  time,  the  government  of  a  most  important  part 
rf  the  world.  He  was  not  only  to  bless,  but  also  to 
jnnish  and  to  judge ;  i.  e.,  become  forgetful  of  all 
iiuman  relations  and  act  divinely.  [Krlmmacher  : 
S'ill  Joseph  felt  as  man,  not  as  thouirh  he  were  Provi- 
dence.] Joseph  plays  a  wonderful  part  with  his 
brethren,  but  one  which  humbles  and  exercises  him 
gi-eatly.  A  similar  position  God  assumes  towards 
believers  when  in  tribulation  ;  let  us,  therefore,  hold 
■ssui-edly  that  all  our  misfortunes,  trials,  and  la- 
mentations, even  death  itself,  are  nothing  but  a 
hearty  and  fair  display  of  the  divine  goodness 
towards  us  (Luther).  Joseph's  suspicion,  though 
fi  igncd  in  expression,  has,  nevertheless,  a  ground 
of  fact  in  the  foimer  conduct  of  hia  brothers  towards 
faim. 

Tliird  Section  (vers  18-24).  Starke:  God 
knows  how  to  keep  awake  the  conscience. — Ver.  18. 
The  teat  of  a  tme  Christian  in  all  his  doings,  is  the 


fear  of  the  Lord. — Bibf.  Tub.  :  How  noble  is  rcligioi 
in  a  judge ! — Lange  :  Chastisements  as  a  means  o* 
self-examination.  There  may  be  times  when  sina, 
long  since  committed,  may  present  tliemselves  at 
vividly  before  the  eyes  as  to  seem  but  of  yesterday 
— The  same  :  God's  wise  providence  so  brings  U 
about,  tliat  though  a  guilty  man  may  escape  the  do 
sei-ved  punishment  for  a  time,  the  visitation  wiL 
surely  come,  even  though  it  be  by  God's  permitting 
misfortunes  to  fall  upon  him  through  the  guilt  of 
others,  when  he  himself  is  innocent 

Fourth  Seetion  (vers.  25-35).  Starke  :  SimeoB 
may  now  let  his  thoughts  wander  back,  in  repentance 
for  his  murderous  deeds  at  Shechem,  in  weeping  for 
the  grief  he  had  caused  to  Joseph,  and  in  imploring 
God's  forgiveii«:3.  God  does  not  bestow  the  bless- 
ing of  the  gospel  on  the  sinner  in  any  other  way 
than  in  the  order  of  the  law,  or  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  sins.  A  frightened  conscience  always  exiM-cts  the 
worst  (Wisd.  of  Sol.  xvii.  11). — Schrodkr:  SimeoE 
is  bound;  probably  because  the  leader  at  Shechea 
was  also  the  prime  mover  against  Joseph  (Baum- 
garten. 

Fifth  Section  (vers.  35-38).  Starke  :  He  "  who 
wrestled  with  God  (and  man)  and  prevailed,  shows 
here  great  weakness  of  faith.  Yet  he  recovers,  and 
again  struggles  in  faith,  like  Abraham  his  grand- 
father.— Cramer:  When  burdened  with  trials  and 
temptations,  wc  interpret  everything  in  the  worst 
way,  even  though  it  may  be  lor  our  peace. — Gerlach  : 
Jacob's  declarations  betray  a  feeling  that  the  broth- 
ers were  not  guiltless  respecting  Joseph's  disappear- 
ance. He  knew  their  jealousy,  and  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  violent  disposition  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 
— Schrodkr  :  There  is  nothing  so  restle.«s  or  so  great 
a  foe  to  peace  as  a  frightened  heart,  that  turns  pale 
at  a  glance,  or  at  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  (Luther).  He 
had  long  suspected  them  in  r^ard  to  Joseph  (see 
ver.  4) ;  the  old  wound  is  now  opened  again.  Reu- 
ben is  once  more  the  tender-hearted  one.  He  oflfei-g 
everything  (ver.  37)  that  he  may  prevail  with  his 
father.  "  But  it  is  out  of  reason  what  he  offers." 
Luther. — Heim:  Jacob's  painful  language.  There 
breaks  forth  now  the  hard  su.«picion  which  he  ha<l 
long  carried  shut  up  in  the  depths  of  bis  own  'j'^art 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

77u  tecond  journey.     Benjamin  accompanying.     Joseph  maketh  himself  knovn  to  hit  i^retkm^ 

Their  return,    Jiacob^s  joy. 


Chapter   XLUI— XLV. 
A.  The  trial  of  the  brethreiL    Their  repentance  aiitl  Joseph's  recondlablenesa     Joeeph  and  BenjamlBi 


Chaptkb  XLm,    1— XLIV.   17. 

1,  2  And  the  famine  was  sore  m  the  laud.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  eatei 

up  the  corn  which  they  had  brouglit  out  of  Egypt,  their  father  said   unto   them,  Go 

3  agai-   buy  us  a  little  food.     And  Judah  spake  unto  him,  nay  ^ig,  The  man  did  solemnli 
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4  protest  unto  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  be  with  yoi ,     I! 

6  tho"  wilt  send  our  brother  with   us,  we  will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food;  But  if  thou 

will  not  send  him,  we  will  not  go  down ;   for  the  man  said  unto  us,  Ye  shall  not  see  mj 

6  face  [again],  except  your  brother  be  with  you.     And  Israel  said,  Wherefore  dealt  ye  m 

7  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had  yet  a  brother?  And  they  said,  Tht 
man  asked  us  straitly  of  our  state,  and  of  our  kindred,  saying,  Is  your  father  yet  alive  7 
have  ye  another  brother?  and  we  told  him,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  words;  could 

8  we  certainly  know  that  he  would  say.  Bring  your  brother  down  ?  And  Judab  said 
unto  Israel  his  father,  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and  go;    that  we  vaxy 

9  live,  and  not  die,  both  we,  and  thou,  and  also  our  little  ones.  I  will  be  surety  for  him ; 
of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him ;  if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him  before 

10  thee,  then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever ;  For  except  we  had  lingered,  surely  now  we 

11  had  returned  this  second  time.  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them,  Kit  must  be  so 
now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the 
man  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds  . 

12  And  take  double  money  in  your  hand ;  and  the  money  that  was  brought  again  in  the 
mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again  in  your  hand;  peradventure  it  was  an  oversight; 

13,  14  Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the  man ;  And  God  Almighty  give 
you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 

15  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved.  And  the  men  took  that  present,  and 
they  took  double  money  in  their  hand,  and  Benjamin,  and  rose  up,  and  went  down  to 

16  Egypt,  and  stood  before  Joseph.  And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he  said 
to  the  ruler  of  his  house.  Bring  these  men  home,  and  slay,  and  make  ready ;  for  these 

17  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon.     And   the   man  did   as  Joseph  bade;   and  the   man 

18  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house.  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were 
brought  into  Joseph's  house ;  and  they  said,  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned 
in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in ;  that  he  may  seek  occasion  against  us, 

19  and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen,  and  our  asses.  And  they  came  near  to  the 
steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  communed  with  him  at  the  door  of  the  hsuse. 

20,  21  And  said,  0  sir,  we  came  indeed  down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food  ;  An<^  it  came 
to  pass,  when  we  came  to  the  inn,  that  we  opened  our  sacks,  and,  behold  every  man's 
money  ivas  in  the  mouth  of  his  sack,  our  money  in  full  weight ;  and  wj  have  brought 

22  it  again  in  our  hand.     And  other  money  have  we  brought  down  in  our  hands  to  buy 

23  food ;  we  cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our  sacks.  And  he  said.  Peace  be  to  you, 
fear  not ;  your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  father,  hath  given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks ; 

24  I  had  your  money.  And  he  brought  Sim.eon  out  unto  them.  And  the  man  brought 
the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet ;  and  he 

25  gave  their  assos  provender.     And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at 

26  noon ;  for  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph  came 
home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was  in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed 

27  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.     And  he  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said.  Is  your 

28  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake?  Is  he  yet  alive?  And  they  answered. 
Thy  servant  our  father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.     And  they  bowed  down  tlieir 

29  heads,  and  made  obeisance.  And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ? 
And  he  said   farther   [without  waiting  for  an  answer]   God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my   son. 

30  And  Joseph  made  haste ;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother;  and  he  sought 

31  where  to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber  and  wept  there.     And  he  washed  his 

32  face,  and  went  out,and  refrained  himself,  and  said.  Set  on  bread.  And  they  set  on  for 
him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with 
him,  by  themselves ;  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ; 

13  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  And  they  sat  before  him,  the  first  bom 
according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth ;  and  the  men 

84  marvelled  one  at  another.     And  ho  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him ; 

but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  their's.     And  they  drank,  and 

were  merry  with  him. 
Ch.  XLIV.         1.  And  Joseph  commanded  the  steward  of  his  house,  saying,  Fill  the 

men's  sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put  every  man's  money  in  hie 
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3  sack's  mouth.     And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  m  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  joimgest, 

3  and  his  com-money.     And  he  did  according  to  the  word  that  Joseph  had  spoken.     As 

4  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their  asses.  Arid 
when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  city,  and  not  yet  far  of^  Joseph  said  unto  liis  steward, 
Up,  follow  after  the  men;  and  when  thou  dost  overtake  them,  say  unto  them,  Where 

5  fore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good  ?     Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketli,  and 

6  Tvheraby  indeed  he  diviuelh  ?  Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing.     And  he  overtook  them, 

7  and  he  spake  uuto  them  these  same  words.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Wherefore  saiti 
my  lord  these  words?     God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  according  to  this  thing 

8  Behold,  the  money  which  we  found  in  our  sacks'  mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  how  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver  oi 

9  gold  ?     With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also 

10  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.     And  he  said,  Now  also  let  it  be  according  unto  your  words ; 

11  he  with  whom  it  is  found  shall  be  my  servant;  and  ye  shall  be  blameless.  Then  they 
speedily  took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  opened  every  man  his  sa^k. 

12  And  he  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest;  and  the  cup  waa 

13  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.     Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  laded  every  man  his  asa, 

14  and  returned  to  the  city.     And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house;  for 

15  he  t^as  yet  there ;  and  they  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto 
them,  What  deed  is  this  that  ye  have  done?     Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can 

16  certainly  divine?  And  Judah  said.  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord?  what  shall  we 
speak  ?  or  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves  ?  God  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servants ;  behold,  we  are  my  lord's  servants,  both  we,  and  he  also  with  whom  the  cup  ia 

17  found.  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  so  ;  but  the  man  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  as  for  you,  get  you  up  in  peace  unto  yoar 
£&ther. 


B.  The  narratire  of  the  reconciliation  and  the  recogoition.     Judah  and  Joseph. 

Chap.  XLIV.  18— XLV.  28. 

18  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  0  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee, 
speak  a  word  in  v\y  lord's  ears,  and  let  not  thine  anger  bum  against  thy  servant;  for 

19  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.     My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying.  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a 

20  brother?     And  we  said  unto  my  lord.  We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  big 
old  age,  a  little  one ;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  hia 

21  father  loveth  him.     And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants.  Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that 

22  1  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.     And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad  can  not  leave  his 

23  father;  foi  if  he  should  leave  his  father,  his  father  v,'ou\.i  die.     And  thou  saidst  unto 
thy  servants,  Except  your  yoimgest  brother  come  down  with  you,  ye  shall  see  my  face 

24  no  more.     And  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came  up  unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told 

25  him  the  words  of  my  lord.     And  our  father  said,  Go  again,  and  buy  us  a  little  food. 

26  And  we  said,  We  can  not  go  down;  if  oiu-  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we 
go  down ;  for  we  may  not  see  the  man's   face,  except  our  youngest  brother  be  with  us. 

27  And  thy  servant  my  father  said  unto  us,  Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons; 

28  And  the  one  went  out  from  me  [and  did  not  retnm],  and  I  said.  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ; 

29  and  I  saw  him  not  since ;  And  if  ye  take  this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall  him,  ye 

30  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  [sheoi].     Now,  therefore, 
when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us,  seeing  that  his  life 

31  is  bound  up  in  the   lad's  life;   It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  w  not 
with  us,  that  he  will  die ;  and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy 

32  servant  our  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the 
lad  unto  my  father,  saying,  If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the  blame  to 

33  my  father  for  ever.     Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide  instead  of  the 
84  lad,  a  bondman  to  my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.     For  how  shall  I 

go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  '.ad  be  not  with  me  ?  lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  tha* 
shail  come  on  my  father. 
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Oh.  XLV.         1  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them  that  stood  by  hna 
and  he  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.     And  there  stood  no  man  with  lam, 

2  while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren.     And  he  wept  aloud ;  and  th< 

3  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.     And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am 
Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet  hve  ?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they 

4  were  troubled  at  his  presence.     And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me, 
I  pray  you.     And  they  came  near.     And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye 

6  sold  into  Egypt.     Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye 

6  sold  me  thither;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.     For  these  two  years 
hath  the  famine  been  in  the  land ;  and  yet  there  are  five  years  in  the  which  there  shall 

7  neither  be  earing  nor  harvest.     And  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity 

8  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.     So  now  it  was  not  you 
that  sent  me  hither,  but  God ;  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of 

9  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.     Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to 
my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all 

.  0  Egypt ;  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not ;  And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen 

FEast  district  of  Egypt ;  the  name  is  of  Koptic  origin.    Uncertain :  district  of  Hercules],  and    thou   shalt   he 

near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and 

11  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast;  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee;  for  yet  there  are  five 
years  of  famine ;  lest  thou,  and  tiiy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty. 

12  And,  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  mouth 

13  that  speaketh  unto  you.     And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and  of 

14  all  that  ye  have  seen;  and  ye  shall  haste  and  bring  down  my  father  hither.     And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 

15  Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them;  and  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  with  him. 


C.  The  glad  tidings  to  Jacob,  vers.  16-28. 

16  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's  brethren  are 

17  come;  and  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
Say  unto  thy  brethren,  This  do  ye ;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get  you  unto  the  land  of 

18  Canaan;  And  take  your  father,  and  your  households,  and  come  unto  me;  and  I  will 

19  give  you  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  Now 
thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your 

20  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and  come.     Also  regard  not  your 

21  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
so ;  and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Pliaraoli,  and 

22  gave  them  provision  for  the  way.     To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  rai- 

23  ment;  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes  of 
raiment.     And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  manner  ;  ten  asses  laden  witli  the  good 

24  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  for  liis  father 
by  the  way.     So  he  sent  his  brethren  away,  and  they  departed ;  and  he  said  unto  them 

25  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.     And  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  came  int« 

26  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their  fatlier.     And  told  him,  saying,  Joseph  is  yet  alive, 

27  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  be- 
lieved them  not.  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  which  1  e  had  said  unto 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  1:  im,  the  spirit  of 

28  Jacob  their  father  revived.  And  Israel  said,  It  is  enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive  • 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die. 

[»  Oh.  xliii.  14.— •'pbSTIJ  Tl^a'r  "lOX 3  ""SX 1 .  Rendered :  "  If  I  am  bereaved  </  my  children,  I  am  bereaved. 
©UP  ttanalators,  by  putting  in  children,  would  seem  to  have  regarded  It  as  emphatic,  thug  :  If  I  am  bereaved  of  m}-  chll 
iren,  I  am  bereaved  of  all.  It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  a  declaration  of  submission  to  what  appears  incviiable,  a*  ii 
Esth.  iv.  16,  ''n"'2S  TlTSX  "iCXlB  .  Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  passionate  exaggeration  in  view  of  Joseph's  »iii> 
'K>sed  death,  Simeon's  confinement,  and  the  demand  for  B«njamin :  I  am  bereaved  of  all  my  ci  ildren,  one  after  thj 
ther.-T.  L.| 
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I*  Ver.  18.— rrpb"  .  The  b  here  is  servile.  Compare  Malachi  ii.  13  and  Gen  xxriii  6,  In  Oea  xxx- 15,  wt  h»n 
both  forms  of  the  infimtive  (mprb  and  rrjT)  in  immediate  connection.  3ee  It  explained  in  the  Stpker  ^arOaM.  ot 
Hebrew  Grammar,  of  B8:«  Gis^iACH,  p.  30,  '.ine  30.    He  regards  both  alikt  as  infinitireR. — T.  I*.] 

[>  Ver.  20. — "^jlX  "^2  .  Gesenios  regards  ^S  in  this  and  some  similar  cases  (see  Joeh.  viL  8>,  as  a  ccntroftion  fct 
^ya ,  from  the  root  "72 ,  a  very  rare  word  in  Hebrew,  thongb  very  com  mem  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Sjriac.  In  the  setM 
tt  •mtreaty,  nr~  ocJors  only  Is.  T-ri  12,  and  of  inquiry,  Obad.  6.  Abbreriations  are  made  only  of  words  that  art 
Bnch  Tised,  and  we  cannot,  tbereibre,  regard  it  as  a  forma  precationi*  {^2  ,  my  prayer),  haring  gush  an  origin.  Th* 
T«rginn  of  Onkelus  interprets  it  in  this  way,  but  this  is  owing  to  its  being  written  in  the  Chaldaic  language.  A  mucb 
better  view  is  that  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  it  as  the  preposition  and  pronoun,  with  an  eliipiis  of  the  word  **.r  ,  as  is 
8am.  XXV.  24,  ^;~J<  ^3  "1?n ,  on  m<  my  Lord  be  Uu  guHi.  Or  it  may  be  a  sort  of  ejaculatory  phrase,  with  as 
•Uipsis  of  the  precatory  verb,— as  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  Judges  ri.  13,  ?;sr  7\'\T\''  C"  'I^X  ^3 ,  come  ieU 
MJ,  my  lord,  if  Jehcmah  is  with  ttt,  Mihy,  etc  See  Bks  Gaxxach,  Sepher  Barikma,  3-2,  31.  The  view  of  Gesenius  waa 
■iiggested,  probably,  by  the  Syriac  rendering  of  this  passage,  Judg.  vi.  13,  w^i.^  t^^  i-'l  ]^^  •  ^  Josh.  tiL  •, 
when  the  same  phrase  occurs,  the  Syriac  has  left  it  out  entirely.— T.  L.] 


PRKT.nrrNABY  REMARKS. 

Contents:  a.  The  trial  of  the  brethren.  Their 
repentance  and  Joseph's  forgiveness.  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  Ch.  xliii.  1-xliv.  17:  1.  Judah  as  surety 
for  Benjamin  unto  his  father,  vers.  1-14  ;  2.  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  veis.  15-30  ;  3.  the  feast  in  honor  of 
Benjamin,  vers.  31-34  ;  4.  the  proving  of  the  breth- 
ren in  respect  to  their  disposition  towards  Benjamin, 
especially  after  the  great  distinction  shown  to  him, 
cbu  xhv.  1-17.  b.  The  story  of  the  reconciliation, 
and  of  the  recognition,  as  presented  under  the  an- 
tithesis of  Ju'iah  and  Joseph,  ch.  xliv.  18,  xlv.  13. 
1.  Judah  as  surety  and  substitute  fur  Benjamin,  ch. 
xliv.  18-34 ;  "2.  Joseph's  reconciliation  and  making 
himself  known  to  them,  ch.  xlv.  1-5  ;  3.  Joseph's 
divine  pe:ice  and  divine  mission,  vers.  5-13;  4.  the 
Bolemnity  of  the  salutation,  vers.  14,  15.  c.  The 
glad  tidings  to  Jacob,  vers.  16-"28.  1.  Pharaoh's 
message  to  Jacob,  vers.  16-20;  2.  Joseph's  presents 
to  Jacob,  vers,  21-24 ;  3.  the  return  of  Joseph's 
brethren ;  Pharaoh's  wagons  and  Jacob's  revivifica- 
tion, vers.  25-28. 


EXEGETICAL  AKD  CRITICAL. 

a.  TTu  proving  of  ike  brotherB.  Their  repentance 
OTtd  Jo!<epiC*  forgivenet*.  Joseph  and  Beiijamin^ 
ch.  xliiL  1 ;  xliv.  17.  1.  vers.  1-14  ;  Judah  as  sure- 
ty for  Benjamin  unto  the  father. — Buy  tis  a  little 
bread. — In  death  and  famine  a  rich  supply  is  but 
little ;  so  it  was  especially  in  Jacob's  numerous  fam- 
ily, in  regard  to  what  th-jy  had  brought  the  first  time. 
— And  Judah  Bi>ake. — -Judah  now  stands  forth  as 
a  principal  personage,  appearing  more  and  more 
glorious  in  his  dignity,  his  firmness,  his  noble  dispo- 
sition, and  his  unselfish  heroism.  He,  like  Reuben, 
could  speak  to  his  father,  and  with  even  more  free- 
dom, because  he  had  a  freer  conscience  than  the 
re8t,  and  regarded  the  danger,  therefore,  in  a  milder 
light.  Judah  does  not  act  rashly,  but  as  one  who 
has  a  grand  and  sioiificant  purpose.  His  explana- 
tion to  the  wounded  father  is  as  forbearing  as  it  is 
firm.  If  they  did  r.ot  bring  Benjamin,  Simeon  was 
lo?i,  and  they  themselves,  according  to  Joseph's 
threatening,  would  have  no  admittance  to  him — yea, 
tfcey  might  even  incur  death,  because  they  had  not 
removed  from  themselves  the  suspicion  of  their  being 
•pies. — Wherefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me  ? — 
Knobf.l  :  "  His  grief  and  affliction  urge  him  on  to 
reproach  them  without  reason."  I'nreasonable, 
Dowc  ^er,  as  it  appears,  it  becomes  significant  on  the 
■uppoeition  that  be  begins  to  read  their  guil'.j  coo- 


sciences,  and,  especially,  when,  with  the  one  pr» 
ceding,  we  conne<"t  the  expression  that  follows:  M« 
have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children. — The  mai 
asked  us  straitly. — [Lange  translates  the  Hebrew 
r-xn  sxr  blxa  UteraUy,  or  nearly  so:  er  fragti 
utid  fragte  uns  aiix ;  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered, 
still  closer  to  the  letter,  he  asked  to  ask  ;  or,  if  we 
take  the  infinitive  in  such  cases  as  an  adverb,  he  atkea 
inqttisitively,  and  then  proceeds  to  remark]  :  This 
expressive  connection  of  the  infinitive  with  the  in- 
dicative in  Hebrew  must  not  he  effaced  by  grammat- 
ical rules ;  we  hold  fast  to  its  literalness  here.  They 
did  not  speak  forwardly  of  their  family  relations, 
but  only  alter  the  closest  questioning.  By  this  pas- 
sage and  Judah's  speech  (ch.  xliv.),  the  account  iu  th« 
preceding  chapter  (ver,  32)  is  to  be  supplemented. 
They  owed  him  an  answer,  since  the  question  was  to 
remove  his  suspicion ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  no 
presentiment  of  what  he  wanted. — Send  the  lad 
with  me. — "PX  (mth  me)  says  the  brave  Judah. 
He  presents  himself  as  surety  ;  he  will  take  the  guilt 
and  bear  the  blame  forever.  The  strong  man  prom- 
ises all  he  can.  To  offer  to  the  grandfather  his  own 
grandchildren,  as  Reuben  ofl^ered  his  sous,  that  he 
might  put  them  to  death,  was  too  unreal  and  hypei^ 
helical  to  occur  to  hini.  We  become  acquainted 
with  him  here  as  a  man  full  of  feehng,  and  of  most 
energetic  speech,  as  ver.  3,  and  ch.  xxxiii.  had  be- 
fore exemplified.  He  eloquently  shows  how  they 
are  all  threatened  with  starvation.  The  expression, 
too  :  Stirely  now  we  had  rettu-ned  the  second 
time,  promises  a  happy  issue. — If  it  must  be  so 
now. — Jacob  had  once  experienced,  in  the  case  of 
Esau,  that  presents  had  an  appeasing  effect  on  hos- 
tile dispositions.  From  this  universal  human  expe- 
rience there  is  explained  the  ancient  custom,  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  of  rendering  rulers  favorably 
disposed  by  gifts  (see  I  Kings  x.  25 ;  Matt  ii.  11  ; 
Prov.  xviU.  16 ;  xix.  6). — Of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
land. — (Lange  translates :  Of  that  which  is  most 
praiseworthy.)  Literally,  of  the  song ;  i.  e ,  that 
which  was  celebrated  in  song.  The  noblest  products 
of  nature  are,  for  the  most  part,  celebrated  and  sym- 
bolized in  poetry.  In  presents  to  distinguished  per- 
sons, however,  tlie  simple  money-value  of  the  things 
avails  but  little ;  it  is  the  peculiar  quality,  or  some 
poetic  fragrance  attached  to  them,  that  makes  them 
effective,  Delitzsch  doubts  this  explanation,  boi 
without  sufficient  reason.  Tliey  are  especially  tc 
take  balm,  the  pride  of  Canaan,  but  in  particular  of 
Gilead.  Then  honey.  Knobel  and  Delitzsch  sap 
pose  it  to  be  the  honey  of  grap^,  Arab.,  t/i&i 
''  Grape  syrup ;  L  &,  mvk  boilwi  down  to  one  third 
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an  article,  of  w'jich,  even  at  the  present  day,  there 
are  sent  yearly  three  hundred  camel-loads  from  He- 
bron's vicinity  to  Egypt."  DeUtzsch.  But  this  very 
abundance  of  the  syrup  of  grapes  would  lead  us  to 
decide  rather  for  the  honey  of  bees,  were  it  not  for 
the  consideration,  that  in  the  Egypt  of  to-day  great 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  bees,  aud  that  it 
is  no  wine  country,  although  not  wholly  without  the 
culture  of  the  vine  (ch.  xl.  10). — Spices. — (Lange, 
tragacanlh-ffum)  A  kind  of  white  resinous  medica- 
ment (see  Winer,  TragacarUh), — Myrrh. — Frank- 
incense, salve  medicament  (see  Winer,  Ladanum). 
— Nuts. — The  Hebrew  word  0^,I33  occurs  here 
only,  but  by  the  Samaritan  tninslation  it  is  interpret- 
ed of  the  fruit  of  the  Pistacia  vera,  ''a  tree  similar 
to  the  terebinth — oblong  and  angular  nuts  of  the 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  containing  an  oily  but  very  pal- 
atable kernel,  which  do  not,  however,  grow  any  more 
in  Palestine  (as  is  stated  in  Schubert's  '  Travels  in 
the  Ea.st,'  ii.  p.  4*78 ;  iii.  114),  but  are  obtained  from 
Aleppo  (comp.  Rosen.,  in  the  '  German  Orient.  Mag- 
azine,' xii.  p.  5(ri)."  Keil. — Almonds. — (See  Winer, 
Almond-tree.)  On  the  productions  of  Palestine  in 
general,  see  Calwer  Bibl.  "  Natural  History,"  etc. — 
And  take  double  money. — (Lit.  second  money. 
They  are  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistake,  even 
though  no  unfavorable  construction  should  be  put 
upon  it,  or  it  should  occasion  them  no  harm. — And 
Qod  Almighty. — Here,  when  some  .strong  miracu- 
lous help  is  needed,  he  is  again  most  properly  desig- 
nated by  the  name  M  Shadai. — If  I  be  bereaved 
of  my  children. — Be  it  so.  An  expression  of 
resignation  (Esth.  iv.  16).  As  his  blessing  here  i.^ 
net  a  prayer  full  of  confidence,  so  the  resignation 
has  not  the  full  expression  of  sacrifice  ;  for  Jacob's 
soul  is  unconsciously  restrained  by  a  sense  of  the 
ban  resting  upon  his  sons.  He  is  bowed  down  by 
the  spiritual  burden  of  his  house. 

2.  Vers.  16-30.  Joseph  and  Benjamin. — And 
stood  before  Joseph. — Knobel  justly  states  that 
the  audience  they  had  with  Joseph  did  not  take 
place  until  afterwards.  The  meaning  here  is  that 
they  took  their  place  in  front  of  Joseph's  house,  to- 
getlicr  with  Benjamin  and  the  presents,  and  so  an- 
nounced to  him  their  arrival. — Bring  these  men 
home. — With  joy  had  Joseph  observed  Benjamin 
with  them,  and  concludes  from  thence  that  they  had 
practised  no  treachery  upon  him,  tlirough  hatred  to 
the  children  of  Rachel,  the  darlings  of  their  father. 
Benjamin's  appearance  sheds  a  reconciling  light  upon 
the  whole  group.  He  intends,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive them  in  a  friendly  and  hospitable  manner. 
His  staying  away,  however,  until  noon,  characterizes 
not  only  the  great  and  industrious  statesman,  but 
also  the  man  of  sage  discretion,  who  takes  time  to 
sonsult  with  himself  about  his  future  proceeding. — 
And  stay. — Bohlen's  assertion  that  the  higher 
castes  in  Egypt  ate  no  meat  at  all,  is  refuted  by  Kno- 
bel, p.  326. — At  noon. — The  time  when  they  par- 
took of  their  principal  meal  (ch.  xviii.  1). — And 
the  men  were  afraid. — Judging  from  their  for- 
mer treatment  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  their 
being  thus  led  into  his  house.  If  a  distinction,  it  is 
aa  incomprehensibly  great  one ;  they,  therefore,  ap- 
prehended a  plan  for  their  d  struction.  Some  mon- 
strous intrigue  they,  perhaps,  anticipate,  having  its 
Btrodnction  in  the  reappearance  of  the  money  in 
their  sacks,  whilst  the  fearful  Imagination  of  an  evil 
conscience  begins  to  paint  the  consequences  (soever. 
18).     ''A  thief,  if  unable  to  make  restitution,  was 


sold  as  a  slave  (Exod.  xxii,  3)."  Therefore  they  »r« 
not  willing  to  enter  until  thoy  have  justified  them 
selves  about  tlie  money  returned  in  their  packs. 
They  addrese  themselves,  on  this  account,  to  Joseph'! 
steward,  with  an  explanatory  vimiication. — When 
we  came  to  the  inn. — In  a  summary  way  they 
here  state  both  facts  (ch.  xlii.  27 ;  and  xlii.  36)  t» 
gether.  For  afterwards  they  might  have  concluded 
that  the  money  found  in  the  sack  of  one  of  them 
was  a  sign  that  that  money  had  been  returned  in  all 
the  sacks. — In  full  weight. — There  was,  as  yet,  no 
coined  money,  only  rinf:s  or  pieces  of  metal,  which 
were  reckoned  by  weight. — Peace  be  to  you. — It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  steward  was  let  into 
Joseph's  plan.  He  knew,  however,  that  Joseph  him 
SL-lf  had  ordered  the  return  of  the  money,  and  might 
have  supposed  that  Joseph's  course  toward  them,  aa 
his  countrymen,  had  in  view  a  happy  issue.  In  this 
sense  it.  is  that  he  encourages  them.— Your  Goo 
and  the  God  of  your  father. — The  shrewd  stew- 
ard is  acquainted  with  Joseph's  religiousness,  and, 
perhaps,  has  adopted  it  himself.  He  undoubtedly 
regards  them  as  confessors  of  the  same  taith  with 
Joseph.  Knobel  :  "  His  own  good  fortune  each  man 
deduces  from  the  God  he  worships  (Hos.  ii.  7)." — ■ 
Has  given  you  treasure. — Thus  intimating  some 
secret  meai>s  by  which  God  had  given  it  to  them 
but  for  all  this  they  still  remain  uneasy,  though  suf- 
ficiently calmed  by  his  verbal  acknowledgment  of 
receipt :  I  had  your  money,  but  more  so  by  tiia 
releasing  of  Simeon.  It  is  not  until  now  that  they 
enter  the  house  which  they  had  before  regarded  as  a 
snare.  Now  follow  the  hospitable  reception,  the 
disposition  of  the  presents,  Joseph's  greeting,  and 
their  obeisance. — And  he  asked  them  of  their 
welfare. — This  was  his  greeting.  See  the  contrast, 
ch.  xxxvii.  4.  For  the  inquiry  after  their  father'a 
welfare  they  thank  him  by  the  most  respectful  obei- 
sance, an  expression  of  their  couitesy  and  of  their 
filial  piety.  They  represent  their  father,  just  as  Ben. 
jamin  represents  the  mother,  and  so  it  is  that  hia 
dream  of  the  sun  and  moon  fulfils  itself  (ch.  xxxvii. 
9).  If  we  suppose  Benjamin  born  about  a  year  be- 
fore Joseph's  sale,  he  would  be  now  twenty-tiiree 
years  of  age.  Knobel  does  not  know  how  to  under- 
stand the  repeated  expressions  of  his  youth  ("ir3, 
etc.).  But  they  are  explained  from  the  tender  care 
exercised  towards  him,  and  from  the  great  difference 
between  his  age  and  that  of  his  brothers. — And  he 
said. — It  is  very  significant  that  Joseph  does  not 
wait  for  an  answer.  He  recognizes  him  immediately, 
and  his  heart  yearns. — My  son. — An  expression  of 
inner  tenderness,  and  an  indication,  at  the  same  time, 
of  near  relationship. — And  Joseph  made  haste. — 
His  overwhelming  emotion,  the  moment  he  saw  hia 
brethren,  like  Jacob's  love  of  Rachel,  has  a  gleam 
of  the  New-Testament  life.*     It  is  not,  however,  to 

•  \A  glimpit  qf  the  New-Tatnment  l\f«.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  represent  the  Old  Testament  as  containing  tb« 
harsher  dispensation,  and  as  presenting  the  sterner  attri- 
butes both  of  God  and  man.  This  is  often  done  without 
much  thought,  or  discrimination  of  the  respects  in  which  it 
may  be  false  or  true.  Thi;  Old  Testament  is,  indeed,  a  h^a* 
full  revelation  of  mercy  as  a  doclri  e,  or  a  scheme  of  salva. 
tion,  but  the  mercy  itself  is  there  in  overflowing  measure, 
and  expressed  in  the  most  pathetic  language.  It  is  peculiar* 
ly  the  emotional  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  presenting  eveiy- 
thing  ill  the  strongest  manner,  and  in  strongast  contnist, 
wheiher  it  be  wrsth  or  tenderness,  indignati<  n  agaiiigt 
apostasy  or  love  for  tlie  oft-times  apostate  and  robellioui 
people.  It  may  even  be  maintained  that  the  New  'I'esta- 
mcnt,  though  more  didactic,  is  less  tender  in  its  language, 
less  abounding  in  pictures  of  melting  cimpassioi)  sii  th« 
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be  r^arded  as  a  simple  feeling ;  it  Ls  also  an  emotioD 
of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  that  reconciliation  which 
he  had,  for  some  time,  feared  their  hatred  towards 
Rachel's  children  might  prevent,  and  so  bring  ruin 
upon  Benjamin,  upon  Jacob's  house,  and  upon  them- 
selves. No  emotions  are  stronger  than  those  arising 
from  tl.3  dissolution  of  a  ban,  with  which  there  is, 
*t  the  same  time,  taken  away  the  danger  of  a  dark 
capeading  doom,  and  the  old  hardening  of  impaired 
•fifectioiL 


part  of  God,  and  of  devoted  affection  of  one  hiunan  teart 
to  another.  What  more  moving,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
language  of  the  prophets  (compare  Isaiah  xlix.  15;  liv. 
»-10;  Ivii.  15,  16;  Ps.  dii.  lS-15;  Gen.  viii.  21;  Deut  x. 
12;  X.  19;  xxiv.  14-22;  Esek  xvi.  60-63;  Hos.  xi.  8,9; 
Mic.  vi.  8;  vii.  18,  19),  so  full  of  God's  pathetic  veaming, 
we  might  style  it,  towards  humanity  !  Cm  the  otter  hand, 
what  more  exquisite  pictures  can  there  be  found  of  human 
tenderness,  than  those  of  David  and  Jonathan,  liutb  and 
Naomi,  the  pathetic  meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  as 
here  described,  David's  forgiving  tenderness  towards  Saul, 
Hxd  even  Esau's  reception  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4-15)  after 
all  the  wrong  he  had  apparently,  or  in  reality,  received  from 
him.  In  this  latter  case,  we  may  regard  Esau  as  one  who 
had  but  little  if  any  sraee,  and  yet  the  feeling  here,  viewed 
ds  growing  out  of  the  patruirchal  life  and  religious  ideas,  may 
well  be  compared  with  any  general  intluence  of  our  nom- 
inal Christianity  in  urou.>ing  mun  to  deeds  of  tenderness  and 
heroism  This  false  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  ig- 
norance of  the  Bible  is  causing  more  and  more  to  jirevai!,  is 
a  great  wrong  to  the  whole  cause  avd  doctrine  of  revt-lation. 
Even  the  most  tender  dialect  of  the  Xew  Testament,  is 
drawn  from  the  Old.  Its  Hebraisms  are  its  most  pathetic 
parts.  Of  this  there  is  a  good  example  in  the  very  style  of 
language  here  employed.  The  er.presrion  V^ITl  5^1232. 
rendered,  hit  bowels  did  yearn  (rather,  toarmed),  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  Xew-Testameut  Greek,  where  <nrAiiyx>^ 
is  used  for  :i*'Cn~.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  are  marred  for  the  English  read- 
er by  the  rcnueri.  g  boweU,  especially  if  taken  in  the  sense 
of  inlesUna,  instead  of  the  larger  meaning  that  belongs  to 
the  Latin  vitcera.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  C^ni 
does  ever,  of  itself,  denote  any  part  of  the  body,  either 
more  or  le^  interior.  When  the  singular  is  used  for  the 
tcom6,  it  is  rather  to  be  reifarded  as  a  metaphorical  use  of 
its  primary  sense  of  cherishing,  or  as  that  which  lovei  :ind 
clfrishti.  The  Greek  counterpart,  <rw)iAyxva,  denotes  the 
most  vital  parts,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  Itver, 
the  parts  which,  in  the  case  of  animals  slain,  were  regarded 
as  the  choicest  eating,  and  were  given  as  an  honoraiy  por- 
tion to  the  giiest.  See  Homer  everywhere.  They  included 
the  nopiio,  with  the  <^^Vet,  or  priecordia,  and  the  $irap,  or 
liver.  Another  word  was  ^rop,  which  was  used  exactly  as 
O^Tin-.  is  used  here,  and  with  a  similar  verb  signifying  to 
be  warm,  or  bum  ;  as  Odyss.  i.  48 : 

My  heart  is  burning  for  the  brave  Ulysses  ;  with  an  evi- 
dent paronomasia  in  Sat<^povt  and  Soicrot.  Compare  Ps. 
zxxix.  4  ^3~ir3  ^S3  CH,  my  heart  groict  liot  iciOiin  me, 
QJit   "I52r,  the  fire  is  burning  ;  also  Luke  xxiv.  32,  owx'  1 

mapSia  ifiiMv  icata.uev^  ^  iv  iitiir,  "  was  not  our  heart  burn- 
ing urithin  ust"'  Instead  of  boisels,  it  would  be  m  ire  in  ac- 
oordaiice  wth  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  word  to  render  it 
here,  his  heart  yearned,  or  warmed.  Rosenmiiller,  on  this 
passage,  makes  one  of  his  wise  remarks  about  •'  the  ancient 
men"  (jprisci  homines),  and  their  great  simplicity  i  >  reg:ird- 
ing  these  parts  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  affectioi-S.  It 
has.  however,  always  been  so,  more  or  less,  in  all  languages. 
In  the  anaent  tongues  even  inielleel  is  generally  assigned 
to  these  middle  reaions,  and  but  rarely,  or  comparatively  so, 
to  the  head.  With  us  it  seems  almo.-t  a  matter  of  conscious- 
Bess  that  we  think  with  our  heads,  but  this  is  an  effect  rath- 
'^r  than  a  (<ause  of  the  change  of  language.  In  the  L-\tin, 
sor  is  uai-d  for  wisdom,  prudence,  and  cnrdatut  is  equivalent 
(o  ifi^ptfy,  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  The  Greek  popular 
language  placed  thought  in  the  ^p<ve«,  not  in  the  fyx^oAcK. 
or  brain,  although  the  latter  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  this 
lisht,  espeoally  by  Aristotle.  Demosthenes  once  ntike-;  a 
popular  allusion  to  some  such  notion  ii  the  oration  De  Ha- 
lorieso ;  but  the  poeti^sil  language,  the  best  representative 
3f  the  4K>pular  feeling,  is  all  the  other  way.    So  in  the  He- 


3.  Vers.  31-34.  The  banquet  in  honor  of  Benjtv 
min. — And  he  washed  hia  face. — A  proof  of  th« 
depth  of  his  emotion.  It  was  still  hard  for  him  tc 
maintain  a  calm  and  composed  countenance. — And 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himsell — Three  tabka, 
from  two  diflferent  causes.  Joseph's  caste  as  piiest» 
and  in  which  he  stood  next  to  the  king,  did  not  allow 
him  to  eat  with  laymen.  And,  moreover,  neithei 
Joseph's  domestic^,  nor  his  guests,  could,  as  Egyjv 
tians,  eat  with  Hebrews.  Ck)ncemins  the  rigitinesi 
of  the  Egyptian  seclusion,  see  Ksoufc^,  p.  328.  Be- 
sides, the  Hebrews  were  nomads  (ch.  x!vi.  34).  On 
the  Egyptian  castes,  see  Yos  Racmer,  Vorltsvnmn 
uber  die  alie  Gesch,  L  p.  133. — And  they  setL— 
They  were  surprised  to  see  themselves  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  age.  But  the  enigma  becomes  more 
and  more  transparent ;  whilst  strange  presentiment* 
are  more  and  more  excited.  The  transaction  bttrayg 
the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  the  spirit  of  the 
house,  and  that  it  can  distinguish  between  thei 
ages.  The  Egyptians  X'U  at  table,  instead  of  reclin 
iriff:  as  appe.irs  from  their  pictures. — And  hetoCh 
and  sent  messes. — They  were  thus  distinguished 
by  having  portions  sent  to  them ;  whilsr,  as  yet,  they 
were  hindered  by  no  la»  s  from  eating  of  Joseph's 
meat. — But  Benjamin's  mess. — This  is  a  point 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  proving  of  the  brethren ; 
it  is  an  imitation,  so  to  say,  of  the  coat  of  many 
colors.  It  would  determine  whether  Benjamin  wa» 
to  become  an  object  of  their  jealousy,  just  as  hia 
father's  present  h;id  before  been  to  him  the  cause  of 
their  hatred  (so  also  Kkil,  p.  264).  His  mess  is 
five  times  larger  than  the  resL  "  Such  abundance 
was  an  especial  proof  of  respect  To  the  guest  whc 
was  to  be  distinguished  there  were  given,  at  a  meal, 
the  largest  and  best  pieces  (1  Sam.  ix.  23  ;  Hom.  Jl. 
viu  321,  etc.).  Among  the  Spartans  the  king  re- 
ceived a  double  portion  (Heeod  vi.  57,  etc.) ;  among 
the  Cretans  the  Archon  received  four  times  sla  much 
(Hemclid.  Po  it.  3).  Five  was  a  favorite  number 
among  the  Egyptians  (ch.  xli.  34  ;  xlv.  22  ;  xlvii.  2, 
24;  Is.  xix.  18).  It  may  be  explained,  perhaps, 
from  the  supposed  live  planets. — And  they  drank 
and  -were  merry  with  him. — Intoxication  is  not 
meant  here  (see  Hagg.  i.  6),  but  a  state  of  exhilara- 
tion, in  which  they  first  lose  their  fear  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ruler.  Benjamin  was  sitting  as  a  guardian 
angel  between  them,  and  it  was  already  a  favorable 
sign,  that  the  distinction  showed  to  him  did  not  em- 
bittor  their  joy.  Nevertheless,  whether  Joseph  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  an  inexpressible  rapture,  as 
Delitzsch  says,  may  be  questioned.  In  all  this  happy 
anticipation,  we  may  suppose  him  still  a  careful  ob- 
server of  his  brethren,  according  to  the  proverb 
in  vino  rer'iai.  At  all  events,  the  effect  of  the  prea 
ent  to  Benjamin  w  as  to  be  tested,  and  their  disposi 
tion  towards  him  was  to  undergo  a  severe  probing. 


hrew,  the  scat  of  thought,  is  in  the  reim,  ri"53,  I^tin 
renet,  Greek  (with  digamma)  ^prv^ :  "  try  the  ktdrts  and 
the  reins,"  Ps.  vii.  10;  "in  the  night  season  my  reiruii^ 
struct  m#."  Ps,  xvl  7.  Only  once  in  the  Bible  is  the  head  sc 
referred  to ;  and  that  is  in  the  Cbaldaic  of  Daniel,  iv.  7, 
where  Xebnchadnexzar  says  :  •'  the  vi=io.  6  of  my  head  upoa 
my  bed,"  "^rxn  "^21^  Everywhere  else  it  is  ihe  heart, 
23,  or  the  reins  ri'ir,  or  the  inward  part  — ~p,  or  scm»- 
times  expressions  denoting  something  stil  more  interior,  at 
r'na  and  crO.  rendered //i«  hidden  part,  Ps.  li.  8  :  "7a 
the  hidden  part  make  me  lu  know  wisdnm."  The  practice  oi 
divination,  by  the  inspection  of  these  parts  in  eacriao* 
shows  the  same  mode  o.*  thinking,  and  a  snnilar  verbal  oo> 
sdousness.  — T.  I..  J 
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4.  Ch.  xliv.  1-17.  The  trial  of  the  brothers'  du- 
position  towards  Benjamin,  especially  after  his  great 
distinction. — And  he  commanded  the  ste\irard 
of  his  house. — The  return  of  money  does  not  be- 
long to  this  trial,  but  only  the  cup  in  Benjamin's 
Back.  Knobel  is  incorrect  in  calling  this  also  a  chas- 
tisement. So  also  is  Delitzsch,  in  holding  that  a 
surrender  of  Benjamin  by  his  brethren  loses  all  au- 
thentic support,  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  sacks 
Bomething  was  found  that  did  not  belong  to  thtm. 
Rather  is  Benjamin  the  only  one  who  must  appear  as 
guilty,  and  as  having  incurred  the  doom  of  slavery 
(ver.  17). — Up,  follow  after  the  men. — The  haste 
i?  in  order  that  they  may  not  anticipate  him  in  the 
discovery,  and  so  defeat  the  accusation  by  their  vol- 
untary return.  The  steward  is  to  inquire  only  for 
the  silver  cup. — And  whereby  indeed  he  divin- 
eth. — "In  Egypt,  the  country  of  oracles  (Is.  xix.  3), 
hydromancy  also  was  practised,  i.  e.,  to  predict 
events  from  appearances  presented  by  the  liquid 
contents  of  a  cup,  either  as  standing  or  as  thrown. 
This  mode  of  divination  is  still  practised.*  It  was 
called 'in;,  lit.,  whispering  (in  magic  formulas  or 
oracles),  divinare.''''  Deliizsch.  Compare  also  Kno- 
bel, p.  329.  The  indicating  signs  were  either  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  or  tlie  formation  of 
ciicles  on  the  water,  or  of  figures,  or  of  .'^mall  bub- 
bles, whenever  something  was  thrown  in.  Aciord- 
ing  to  Bunsen,  however,  the  aim  was,  by  fixing  the 
eyes  of  the  diviner  upon  a  particular  point  in  the 
cup,  to  put  him  into  a  dream-like  or  clairvoyant 
state.  Concerning  this  kulikomancy,  or  cup-divina- 
tion, see  Sciiroder.  The  cup  is,  therefore,  marked, 
not  only  as  a  festive,  but  also  as  a  most  sacred,  uten- 
Bil  of  Joseph ;  and,  on  this  account,  to  take  it  away 
was  considered  as  a  heinous  crime.  Knobel,  in  his 
peculiar  way,  here  tries  to  start  a  contradiction. 
"According  to  the  Elohist  (he  says),  Joseph  gets  his 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  God  (ch.  xl.  8) ;  whilst 
here  he  derives  it  from  hydromancy,  as  practised  by 
one  received  into  the  caste  of  the  priests  "  So,  too, 
did  he  swear,  in  all  earnestness,  by  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh ;  and  the  older  cxegetes  would  reli "ve  us  from 
the  apprehe.-sion  that  in  so  doing  he  might  have 
taken  a  false  oaih  !  In  a  vigorous  denial,  and  with 
eloquent  speech,  do  the  accused  repel  the  charges  of 
the  steward  and  give  strong  expression  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  innocence. — With  whomso- 
ever it  be  found,  let  him  die. — Whilst  consent- 
ing to  their  proposal,  the  steward  moderates  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aim  of  the  prosecution.  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  cup  alone  is  demanded,  and  he,  not  to 
die,  but  to  become  Joseph's  slave.  He  presents  this 
forthwith,  so  that  the  discovery  again  of  the  money 
may  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  leni- 
porary  fear  of  death  may  not  harm  Benjamin.  Ben- 
jamin only  is  to  appear  as  the  culprit,  and  this  is  in 
order  to  find  out  v.hether  or  not  his  brethren  would 
abandon  him.  For  these  reasons  the  money  found 
in  tiic  sacks  is  not  noticed  at  all. — And  began  at 
Jie  eldest. — Tiiis  was  in  order  to  mask  tlie  decep- 
tion.— They  rent  their  clothes. — This  was  al- 
ready a  favorable  sign  ;  another,  that  they  would  not 
k)t  Benjamin  go  alone,  but  returned  with  him  to  the 

*  (Soe  in  the  text  notes,  p.  323  (6,  Ocn.  i:j.  6),  another 
totcrpiolatioii  of  this  by  tliat  acute  Jewish  gnimmarian, 
Ben  Gannach.  The  3  in  ■|^~il2S3  he  renders  concerning 
«,",  insteMcl  of  by  it, — that  is,  as  a  means  ol  fiiviii:iiion. 
••Could  not  such  a  man  find  out  by  dlvinulion  who  had  his 
«Bi>'?  "--X.L.I 


city  ;  third,  that  they  put  themselres  under  the  direo 
tion  of  Judiih,  who  had  become  surety  for  Benjj 
min  ;  and  fourth,  that  they,  together  with  Benjamin 
prostrated  themselves  as  penitents  before  Joseph. — 
Wot  ye  not  7 — Joseph's  reproach  was  not  so  mu/?!) 
for  the  vileness,  as  for  the  imprudence,  of  the  aci> 
since  he  intends  to  conduct  the  severe  trial  as  dar- 
ingly as  possible.  The  Hebrew  'rn: ,  etc.,  denote* 
here  a  divinely  derived  or  supernatural  knowledge, 
to  which  Jose[)h  lays  claim,  not  only  as  a  membei 
of  the  caste  of  priests,  but  as  the  well-known  inter- 
preter of  the  dreams,  owing  his  reception  into  this 
c:iste  to  his  remarkable  clear-sightedness. — That 
such  a  man  as  I. — He  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
boasting,  not  to  represent  them  as  mean  persons,  but 
only  as  inferior  to  himself  in  a  contest  of  craftiness. 
Thus  he  meets  the  supposed  improbability  that  he 
could  still  divine  although  the  cup  was  taken  from 
him. — And  Judah  said,  What  shall  w^e  say  ? — 
Judah  considers  Benjamin  as  lost,  and  without  in- 
quiring how  the  cup  came  into  his  sack,  he  recog- 
nizes in  this  dark  transaction  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  their  former  guilt.  This  appears  from  his 
declarai  ion :  We  are  my  lord's  servants. — Ben- 
jamin, it  is  true,  had  no  part  in  that  old  guilt ;  nei- 
ther had  Reuben  and  Judah  directly,  but  concerning 
this  no  explanation  could  be  given  in  tlie  court  of 
the  Egyptian  ruler.  In  a  masterly  manner,  there- 
fore, he  so  shapes  his  speech  ambiguously  that  the 
brethren  are  reminded  of  their  old  guilt,  and  ad- 
monished to  resign  themselves  to  the  divine  judg- 
ment, whilst  Joseph  can  understand  it  only  that  they 
are  all  interested  in  the  taking  of  the  cup,  and  he 
especially,  as  the  one  eonfossiiig  for  them.  1,  above 
all,  am  guilty,  says  the  innocent  one,  in  order  that 
he  might  share  the  doom  of  slavery  with  the  appar- 
ent criminal.  In  this  di.sguised  speech  the  reservatio 
nientalis  appears  in  ils  most  favorable  aspect.  For 
his  brethren  he  utters  a  truth :  Jacob's  sons  have 
incurred  ihe  divine  judgment.  For  Joseph  his 
words  are  a  seeming  subterfuge,  and  yet  a  mos* 
magnanimous  one.  Thus  the  two  noble  sons  of  Ja- 
cob wrestle  with  eacli  other  in  the  emulation  of 
generosity,  one  in  the  false  appearance  of  a  despot 
and  boaster,  the  other  forced  to  a  falsity  of  self-accu- 
sation that  s"ems  bordering  on  despair. — And  he 
said,  God  fo  bid  that  I  should  do  so. — Here  is 
the  culmination  of  the  trial.  Benjamin  is  to  be  a 
slave;  the  others  may  return  home  without,  him. 
Will  they  not  be  really  ghid  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
preferred  and  fivorite  child  of  Rachel,  in  such  an 
easy  way  ?  But  now  is  the  time  when  it  comes  true  • 
"  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  " 
(see  xHx.  8). 

b.  History  of  the  reconciliation,  of  the  reeoijni- 
tion,  and  of  their  mcdhig  each  other  again  under  tlu 
avtilhesis  of  Judoh  and  Joseph,  ch.  xliv.  18-xlv. 
15. — 1.  Vers.  18-34.  Judah  as  surety  and  substitult 
f.r  Benjamin  bef  re  Joseph.  Judah's  speech  is  not 
only  one  of  the  grandest  and  fairest  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  (connecting  itself,  as  it  docs,  with 
an  increased  significance,  to  those  of  Eliezer  and 
Jacob),  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  lofty 
examples  of  self-sacritice  contained  therein. — Then 
Judah  came  near  unto  him  and  said. — Pec  va 
facit  disertum,  the  h  art  mokes  eloijuent.  Necessity, 
and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  fiive  the  inspiring  con- 
fidence {irappT]aia). —  In  my  lord's  ears.  —  He 
presses  towards  him,  that  he  may  speak  the  mor< 
impressively  to  his  ear  and  to  his  heart  Teh  L  4  ;  J 
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Sam.  xnii.  28).  And  yet,  with  all  his  boldness,  he 
DCfflects  not  the  courteous  and  prudent  attitude. — 
For  thou  art  as  Pharaoh. — In  tliis  Judah  intends 
to  recognize  the  sovereignty  which  could  not  be  af- 
fronted v^iih  impunity.  For  Joseph,  however,  there 
must  have  been  in  it  the  stinging  reminder  that  the 
acme  of  severity  was  now  reached.  The  vivid,  pas- 
rionate  style  of  narration,  as  the  ground  of  treat- 
ment in  the  cases  presented,  is  ever  the  basis  of  all 
Bible  speech's. — And  his  brother  is  dead. — Jo- 
seph has  here  a  new  unfolding  of  the  destiny  to 
which  God  had  appointed  him  ;  especially  does  he 
begin  to  perceive  its  meaning  in  relation  to  his  father 
Jacob  (ver.  28).  This  language  strengthens  what  is 
gaiil  about  Benjamin,  as  the  one  favorite  child  of  an 
aged  (ather — doubly  dear  because  his  brother  is 
dead. — And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad 
cannot  leave  his  father. — From  this  it  appears 
why  Joseph  confined  tDcm  three  days  in  prison. 
They  had  refused  to  bring  Benjamin.  It  appears, 
too,  that  they  had  consented  to  bring  him  only  be- 
cause Joseph  had  especially  desired  it,  and  had  inti- 
mated a  favorable  reception  ("  that  I  may  set  mine 
eyes  upon  him,"  see  Jer.  xxxix.  12).  Judah  gently 
calls  his  attentiori  to  this  as  though  it  were  a  prom- 
ise. And,  finally,  they  are  brougiit  to  this  determi- 
nation on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  famine.  It 
had  cost  them,  too,  a  hard  struggle  with  the  father. 
The  quotation  of  Jacob's  words  (vers.  27-29)  shows 
how  easily  they  now  reconcile  themselves  to  the  pre- 
ference of  Rachel  and  her  sons  in  the  heart  of  Jacob. 
— That  my  wife. — Rachel  was  his  wife  in  the 
dearest  sense  of  the  word,  the  chosen  of  his  heart. 
Therefore,  also,  are  her  two  sons  near  to  him. — And 
the  one  w^ent  out  from  me. — Here  Joseph  learns 
his  father's  distress  on  his  own  account.  His  mourn- 
inw  and  longing  for  him  shows  how  dear  Benjamin 
must  be,  now  the  only  child  of  his  old  age. — When 
he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  ■'^  ith  us. — With  the 
ntmost  tenderness  Benjamin  is  sometimes  called  the 
youngest  child,  sometimes  the  lad.  Out  of  this  a 
frigid  criticism,  that  has  no  heart  to  feel  or  under- 
stand it,  would  make  contradictions.  If  Joseph  has 
his  way,  Jacob  will  die  of  sorrow.  And  now  Judah 
speaks  the  decisive  word, — one  which  the  mere 
thread  of  the  narration  would  not  have  led  us  to 
imtiiipate,  but  which  springs  eloquently  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  heart. — For  thy  servant  became 
surety  for  the  lad  unto  my  father. — Therefore 
the  passionate  entreaty  that  Joseph  would  receive 
him  as  a  substitute  of  the  one  who  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  slavery.  In  all  this  he  makes  no  parade 
of  his  self-sacrifice.  He  cannot,  and  will  not,  return 
home  without  Benjamin.  He  would  even  regard  it, 
as  a  favor  that  he  should  be  received  in  his  place. 
He  would  rather  die  as  a  slave  in  Egypt,  than  that 
his  eyes  should  behold  the  sorrows  of  his  father.  So 
stands  he  before  us  in  his  self-humiliation,  in  his  self- 
sacrifice,  equal  in  both  with  Joseph,  and  of  as  true 
nobility  of  soul. 

2.  Vers.  1-5.  JosepKs  re<;onciliaHon  and  mak- 
ing himself  known. — Then  Joseph  could  not  re- 
frain.— The  brethren  had  not  merely  stood  the  trial ; 
Judah's  eloquence  had  overpowered  him.  Reconcilia- 
tion never  measures  itself  by  mere  right;  it  is  not 
only  full  but  running  over.  Thus  is  it  said  of  Israel : 
"  he  w  I  estled  with  God  and  prevailed."  We  must 
distinguish,  therefore,  between  two  elements  in  Jo- 
eeph's  emotion :  first,  his  satisfied  reconciliation,  and, 
secondly,  his  inability  to  resti  ain  any  longer,  though 
in  presence  of  all  the  beholdi  rs,  the  strong  agitation 


of  his  swelling  heart.  See  a  full  representation  d 
this  as  given  by  Dklitzsch  (p.  558).  When,  however, 
he  says,  that  Benjamin's  brothers,  do  not  press  hir.i 
(Benjamin)  with  reproaches,  notwithstanding  they 
had  reason  to  regard  him  as  guilty,  and  as  har'ng, 
by  his  theft,  plunged  them  into  misfortunes,  them 
must  be  borne  in  mind  their  earlier  suspicions  as  ex- 
pressed ch.  xliii.  18.  Doubtless  they  now  coujeo- 
tiired  that  they  were  the  victims  of  some  Egyptian 
intrigue ;  still  they  recognized  it  as  a  divine  judg- 
ment, and  this  was  the  means  of  their  salvation.  In 
their  resignation  to  suffering  for  Benjamin's  sake,  in 
their  sorrow  for  their  father's  distress,  Joseph  saw 
fruits  for  repentance  that  satisfied  him.  He  belield 
in  them  the  transition'  from  the  terror  of  judgment  to 
a  cheerful  courage  ol  self-sacrifice,  in  which  Judah 
oflers  himself  as  a  victim  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
does  it  for  his  image.  This  draws  hun  as  with  an 
irresistible  power  to  sympathize  with  their  distress 
and  so  the  common  lot  becomes  the  common  recon- 
ciliation.— Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me. 
— He  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  brethren  at  the 
momeiit  when  he  made  himself  known  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  must  not  see  the  emotion  of  their  exalted 
lord,  the  deep  abasement  of  the  brethren,  and  the 
act  of  holy  reconciliation  which  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. Xeither  was  the  theocratic  conception  of 
the  famine,  and  of  his  own  mission,  for  p]gyt)tian 
ears. — And  he  w^ept  aloud. — With  loud  cryinga 
he  began  to  address  them ;  so  that  his  weeping  was 
heard  by  all  who  were  without,  and  even  by  the 
people  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  It  follows  that  Jo- 
seph's dwelling  must  have  been  near  the  palace  ; 
"  his  residence  was  at  Memphis."  (Knobel.) — I  am 
Joseph. — This  agitating  announcement,  for  wliich, 
however,  their  despair  m;iy  have  prepared  them,  he 
knows  not  better  how  to  mitigate  than  by  the  ques- 
tion :  Doth  my  father  yet  live  ? — He  had  already 
heard  this  several  times,  yet  he  must  ask  again,  not 
because  he  doubted,  but  that,  in  the  assurance  of  this 
most  joyful  news  he  may  show  them  his  true  Israelit- 
ish  heart,  and  inspire  them  with  courage.  Nor  are 
we  to  forget  that  Judah's  words  had  vividly  pictured 
to  him  the  danger  that  the  old  man  might  die  on  ac- 
count of  Benjamin's  absence,  and  that  it  now  began 
painfully  to  suggest  itself  to  him,  how  much  he  might 
have  imperilled  his  father's  life  by  the  trial  of  his 
brethren. — For  they  were  troubled. — In  their 
terror  they  seem  to  draw  back. — Come  near  to 
me,  I  pray  you. — I  am  Joseph  your  brother 
whom  ye  sold  into  Eg3rpt. — It  seems  as  if  he  had 
to  confess  for  them  the  thing  they  most  dreaded. — 
Now^  therefore  be  not  grieved.— Seeing  their 
sorrow  and  repentance,  he  would  now  raise  them  to 
faith.  The  one  portion  of  them,  namely,  those  who 
were  conscious  of  the  greater  guilt,  must  not  mar 
this  favorable  state  of  soul,  and  render  faith  more 
difficult  by  their  excessive  mourning,  nor  should  the 
guiltless  (Reuben,  Judah,  Benjamin)  produce  the 
same  effect  by  angry  recriminations. — To  preserva 
life. — To  this  they  are  now  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion. 

3.  Vers.  5-13.  JosepKs  divine  peace,  and  dhniu 
misxion. — ^To  preserve  life  did  God  send  me. — 
What  they  had  done  for  evil  God  had  turned  to  good. 
And  now,  having  repented  and  been  forgiven,  as  (rod 
had  shown  to  them  in  hLs  dealings,  they  are  now  in 
a  state  to  understand  his  gracious  purposes.  A 
closer  explanation  of  these  words,  which  would  re- 
quire the  giving  of  his  whole  history,  he,  for  the 
present,  discreetly   waives. — And  yet  there  ar« 
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five  years. — This  ehows  already  the  point  towards 
which  his  mincj  is  aiming — to  draw  them  down  to  Egypt. 
— Neither  earing  nor  harvest. — A  vivid  represen- 
tation of  the  years  of  famine. — Before  you  to  pre- 
serve you. — The  preservation  of  Jacob's  house 
seems  now  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  surrounding  peoples. — By  a 
great  deliverance. — The  question  was  not  one  of 
assistance  merely,  however  great,  but  of  deliverance 
from  death  and  famine.  It  may,  however,  be  so 
caPed  in  reference  to  the  great  future,  and  as  con- 
taining in  it  the  final  deliverance  of  the  world. — So 
now  it  was  not  you, — but  God. — Here  he  makes 
a  pointed  contrast:  not  you;  in  ihis  is  contained: 
first,  hia  forgiveness ;  secondly,  his  declaration  of 
the  nullity  of  their  project,  and  its  disappearance  be- 
fore the  great  decree  of  God.  Thrice  does  he  make 
these  comforting  declarations.  But  in  what  respecix 
wa-i  it  God?  He  made  him,  first,  a  father  unto 
Pharaoh,  tliat  is,  a  paternal  counsellor  (2  Chron.  ii. 
12  ;  iv.  It)).  "  It  was  an  honorary  distinction  of  the 
first  minister,  and  which  also  existed  among  the  Per- 
sians (Appendix  to  Esther  ii.  6;  vi.  10),  and  the 
Syriiins  (1  Maccab.  xi.  32)."  Knobel.  These  words 
also  refer  to  the  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams, 
and  the  advice  connected  with  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  obtained  this  high  position  which  he 
can  now  use  for  the  preservation  of  liis  father's  house. 
— Oome  down  unto  me. — The  immediate  invita- 
tion given  without  any  conference  with  Pharaoh 
shows  his  firm  position ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
hazardous  undertaking  of  his  agitated,  yet  confident 
heart. — In  the  land  of  Goshen. — (Cli.  xlvii.  1 1). — 
Raamses. — A  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  north  of  the 
Nile,  and  very  fruitful  (ch.  xlvii.  6,  11),  especially  in 
grass  (ch.  xlvi.  34).  "  Even  at  this  day  the  province 
of  Scharkijah  is  considered  the  best  pai  t  of  Egypt 
(Robinson  :  '  Palaest.,'  i.  96)."  Knobel.  See  The 
SAME,  p.  333,  and  the  Biblical  Dictionaries.  See  also 
Bunsen. — And  there  will  I  nourish  thee. — The 
expression  ^'}_^V\  '{B_  may  mean,  that  thou  mayest  not 
bee  me  a  jioasession,  that  is,  fall  into  slavery  through 
poverty,  and  thus  Knobel  interprets  it  with  reference 
to  ch.  xlvii.  19,  etc. ;  but  it  may  also  mean,  that  Ihim 
m-iyesl  not  he  deprived  of  thy  po>uiessio7ix,  so  as  to  suf- 
fer want, — an  interpretation  which  is  to  be  preferred. 
— And  behold  your  eyes. — If  their  father  in  his 
distrust  (see  ver.  2.5)  should  not  credit  their  testimony, 
he  will  undoubtedly  believe  the  eyes  of  Benjamin. — 
All  my  glory. — He  perceives  that  his  aged  father, 
oppressed  by  sorrov/s,  can  only  be  revived  again 
through  vivid  representations  (see  ver.  27). 

4.  Vers.  14-15.  The  solemnity  of  the  salutati  n. 
— And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck. — Benjamin  is  the  central  point  whence  leads 
out  the  way  to  reconciliation. — Kissed  all  his 
bretJiren. — The  seal  of  recognition,  of  reconciliation, 
and  of  salntaiioD. — And  wept  upon  them. — De- 
LiTzscn  :  "  While  he  embraced  them."  But  of  Ben- 
jamin !t  is  said,  he  wept  upon  his  neck.  Benjamin 
would  seem  to  remain  standing  whilst  the  brothers 
bow  themselves ;  so  that  Joseph,  as  he  embraced, 
wept  upon  them. — And  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  vriXh  h'm. — Not  until  now  can  they  speak 
with  him, — now  that  they  have  been  called,  and 
been  forgiven,  in  so  solemn  and  brotherly  a  manner. 
The  joy  is  gradually  brought  out  by  an  assurance, 
thrice  repeated,  that  he  did  not  impute  their  deed 
to  them,  but  recognized  in  it  the  decree  and  hand 
»f  God. 

«.  TJie  joyful  messag*  to  Jacob.     Yers.  16-28. 


— Pharaoh^s  commistion  to  Jacob. — And  the  famt 
thereof  was  heard. — At  the  recognition  Jtsepb 
was  alone  with  his  brethren ;  now  that  he  hai 
made  known  their  arrival,  he  avows  himself  as  be- 
longing to  them.—  And  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well 
— Recogrjitions  of  separated  members  of  tie  Pim« 
family  have  an  extraordinary  power  to  mc'c  'Lc 
human  heart,  and  we  already  know  that  Pharaoh  Ta« 
a  prince  of  sound  discernment,  and  of  a  benevolent 
disposition.  But  what  was  pleasing  to  Pharaoh  war 
also  pleasing  to  his  courtiers,  and  his  servants.  Be 
sides,  Joseph  had  rendered  graat  service,  and  had. 
therefore,  a  claim  to  Egyptian  sympathy.  Thus  fax 
a  dark  shadow  had  rested  on  his  descent;  for  ht 
had  come  to  Egypt  as  a  slave.  Now  he  appears 
as  a  member  of  a  free  and  noble  nomadic  famdy. 
— And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph. — First,  he  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  the  brethren  agreeing  with 
Joseph's  previous  invitation.  Then  follows  a  com 
mission  to  Joseph,  the  terms  of  which  bear  evidence 
of  the  most  delicate  courtliness. — The  good  of  the 
land. — This  is  generally  taken  as  meaning  the  besi 
part  of  the  Lind,  that  is,  Goshen  (Raschi,  Gesenius. 
and  others).  Knobel,  according  to  vers.  20,  23,  in 
terprets  it,  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt :  whateve; 
good  it  posses.'^es  shall  be  theirs.  The  coimcctioi 
with  the  following:  the  fat  of  the  land,  would  seen 
to  point  to  a  leasing  of  possession,  but,  of  course,  not 
in  the  sense  of  territorial  dominion.  It  is  not  an 
argument  against  this  th.at  the  leasing  of  places  ia 
afterwards  asked  for  (ch.  xlvi.  84  ;  xlvii.  4).  On  the 
contrary,  the  petition  there  made  rather  rests  on  a 
previous  general  promise. — Now  thou  art  com- 
manded.— Pharaoh  had  refrained  from  using  the 
form  of  command  towards  Joseph,  but  now  in  adopt- 
ing it,  in  a  case  of  his  own  personal  interest,  it  must 
be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  a  refined  courtesy.  It  is  the 
very  strongest  language  of  authorization. — This  do 
ye. — He  regards  the  cause  of  Joseph,  and  his  breth- 
ren, as  one  and  inseparable.  The  sense,  therefore,  is 
not:  cause  thy  brethren  so  to  do  (Knobel) ;  for  they, 
of  themseh  es,  could  not  take  wagons  from  Egypt. — 
For  your  little  ones. — ■'  Egypt  was  rich  in  wagons 
and  horses ;  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  no- 
madic Hebrews."  The  small  two-wheeled  wagons  of 
the  Egyptians  "cotild  be  also  u.«ed  on  the  roadhss 
wastes  of  the  desei  t."  Keil. — A' so  regard  not  your 
stufiT. — They  should  not  grieve  over  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture they  wou  d  have  to  leave  behnid  ;  since  thej 
would  have  everything  abundantly  in  Egypt. — The 
children  of  IsraeL — A  decisive  step  for  the  house 
of  Israel. — Joseph  gave  them  wagons — and  pro- 
vision for  the  way. — Changes  of  raiment. — 
Lange:  Lit.,  festival  habits  (holiday  clothing)  as  a 
change  for  the  usual  dress. — But  to  Bonjrm'n  he 
gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five 
changes  of  raiment. — He  makes  amends  to  ilii? 
guiltless  brxther  after  the  well-meant  alarm  which  lie 
had  given  him. — And  to  his  father.— In  these 
presents  love  .«eem8  to  surpass  the  measure  of  its  aim. 
since  Jacob  had  been  invited  to  come  spee<lily  to 
Egypt ;  but  there  might  possibly  be  hindrances  to 
the  journey.  Besides  the  ten  asses  were  for  the  com 
mon  transportation,  and  the  occasion  of  their  dismia 
sion  is  employed  to  send  along  with  them  costly 
things  of  various  kinds  from  the  land. — See  that  ye 
faU  not  out  by  the  way. — The  old  explanation  :  ilo 
not  quarrel  by  tlie  way,  is  held  by  Knobel,  Dchtzsch 
and  Keil,  in  opposition  to  MichacHs,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  who  mak<'  it  an  admonition:  fear  not.  Bm 
the  language,  and  the  situa'iou,  both  Savor  tbe  firsi 
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bterpre'iatioit*  The  less  guilty  ones  among  them 
Oilgbt  easily  be  templed  to  repn.>ach  the  others,  as 
Reuben  had  done  already. — Joseph  is  yet  alive. — 
In  this  message  his  heart  lost  its  warrith  f  and  joy. 
He  had  not  full  trust  in  them.  It  was  by  no  mean-« 
the  inoredidity  of  joy  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  because  the 
news  seemed  too  strangely  good  to  be  true ;  rather 
had  his  suspicion,  in  its  reciprocal  working  with  their 
long  consciousness  of  guilt,  made  him  fundamentally 
roirtrustluL  And  now  thai  dreadful  shalit  of  Egypt 
Urns  out  to  be  his  son  Josepli !  Even  Benjamin's 
wiraess  fails  to  clear  up  his  amazement, — And  'when 
he  saw  the  wagons. — ^Xut  until  they  had  told  him 
all  the  words  of  Joseph,  and  added,  perhaps,  their 
own  confession — how  they  hail  sold  him,  how  Joseph 
had  foi-given  them,  how  he  had  referred  them  to  the 
dirine  guidance — is  Jacob  able  to  believe  fully  their 
report ;  and,  now,  in  connection  wiih  all  thi-,  there 
come  the  Egyptian  wagons,  as  a  seal  of  the  story's 
truth,  as  a  symbol  of  Joseph's  glory,  a  sign,  in  fact, 
from  God,  that  the  dark  enigma  of  his  old  years  is 
about  to  be  solved  in  the  light  of  a  '"  golden  sunset" 
— ^It  is  enough. — His  longing  is  appeased,  he  has  as 
good  as  reached  the  goal — I  ^nil  go. — The  old  man 
is  agam  young  in  spirit  He  is  for  going  immediate- 
ly ;  he   could  K-ap,  yes,  fly. 

"  Xow  purified  at  last,  with  hope  revived, 
For  life's  new  goal  he  starts." 

(See  the  close  of  the  (Ediptu  ColoPtia.)  Delitzsch  : 
"  Thus  Jacob^t  spirit  lives  again. — And  Isrtul  said. — 
It  is  Israel  now  that  speaks.  JIow  significant  this 
change  of  name." 


Docranf AL  xsd  ethicau 

(Ch.  xliiL  1— xUv.  17.) 
The  great   trial :    1.    Its   inevitableness ;   2.    its 

•  (The  old  rendering  is  supported  by  the  f;ict  that  the  pri- 
■ary  aenee  of  T21  is  ixot/ear,  but  excitement  of  tniud  in  any 
wav,  like  Greek  opyii,  ofrfi^oiLoi,  by  which  the  LXX  translai-* 
tt,  Ps.  iv.  3  (see,  also,  Eph.  iv.  26^  Be  ye  angry,  gel  tin  not), 
and  which  is  one  of  the  places  referred  to  by  KusenmuUer 
fur  the  sense  of /ear.  In  the  other-piaoes  cited  by  him  the 
«-n°e  of  anger,  or  excitement,  suits  the  context  best ;  as 
Exod.  XV.  14 ;  Deut.  ii.  25.  In  all  other  places  the  sen-e  of 
rage  or  anger  (opyij)  is  beyond  doubt.  There  is  no  intima- 
liun  of  anything  on  the  uay  which  should  cause  feai  (in  the 
cense  of  terror,  commotion')  any  more  than  in  any  of  their 
pi-evious  goings  and  comings.  The  fear  of  apprehension,  or 
anxiety,  such  as  might  be  felt  on  account  of  tne  mishap  of 
the  money  founi  in  the  sacks,  would  be  expressed  by  a  very 
different  word.  Whereas  evi-rything  in  the  context  rendei^ 
this  adv'ce  of -loseph,  that  they  should  get  into  no  'lisputes 
with  one  another, veiy  probable.  LXX,  fi^  6pyt^«a^,  Syrijc, 

|.«)s}.A    .S  .\^   J]  .  <?■  aU  o«<x»-*i  <m  tkf  •'oad.    So  th<> 

Targum. —  1'.  LJ. 

t  [Hcjrew,  ^33  ;C«*  and  hit  heart  grew  chCl.  I*  U  the 
Mune  idea  as  the  Greek  anry,  vay,  anfjrrv^u,  an  onomii..-'  ■ 
word  of  the  second  class,  denoting  some  resembla  ce  between 
he  sound  a  d  the  effect  produoe-l— Aordn«-s  tolidnett,  rom- 
factneis ;  he:  ce  tolidity,  coldness.  The  heart  stopping  in 
'hill  and  amazement.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  how 
Knamon  in  l;tngu.aee  is  this  metaphor,  or  secondary  sense, 
»x|.r€ssing  hope  and  jojr  by  toarmth,  dUtrutt  and  despair  by 
a  ckiO.    As  in  thv  Odyssey,  i.  167— 

ovS*  nt  iiiiir 
'oAa-Mpi),  tlw€p  Tit  eviJt^ovtwK  ai^pwa-Mr 
4)|ffiv  iAeuvta0aji  •  Tou  £*  wActo  vb<rrtfU>r  ium^ 

"  No  warmth  to  us, — that  ls  no  warming  hope,  should 
uiy  one  on  enrth  di-clare  th.it  he  would  come  ajain,— for- 
ever gene,  the  day  of  his  return."  This  is  very  much  as 
old  Jacob  felt  (.'omp:ire,  also,  the  Iliad,  vi.  412,  where 
$mXntfnf,  tearntli,  in  this  sense,  is  opposed  to  chilling  grief. 
E^mof,  euld,  i«  us^d  in  the  opposite  way. — T.  L.] 
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need ;  3.  its  apparent  end  (the  banquet) ;  4.  its  acm* ; 
5.  its  glorious  issue. 

1.  The  pressure  of  want,  and  its  power  in  th« 
hand  of  pro«dence:  1)  How  inexorable  in  its  de- 
mands. Jacob  is  to  deliver  up  Benjamin.  2)  How 
full  of  grace  in  its  designs.  By  it  alone  can  Jacob'i 
bouse  be  deUvered  fi-om  the  burden  of  deadly  gnil . 

2.  Judah's  confidence.  "A  lion's  whelp "(cL. 
xlix.  9).  This  confidence  he  would  not  have  had,  if 
he  had  not  formerly  proposed  to  sell  Joseph  in  order 
to  save  him,  or  had  he  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  Benjamin's  safe  return.  The  spirit  tit 
self-sacrifi<*e  is  the  great  source  of  courage, 

3.  It  is  in  the  name  of  Israel  that  Jacob  trcnts 
with  his  sons  in  the  giving  up  of  Benjamin.  Uia 
reproach,  too  (ver.  6),  is  in  the  name  of  IsraeL  It 
seems  to  come,  indeed,  from  Jacob's  weakness,  and 
to  be,  therefore,  wrongly  used:  but  behind  the  mere 
soimcl  there  lies  the  hidden  announcement  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  were  dealing  imfairly  with  the  soni 
of  Rachel.  We  now  recognize  Israel's  character, 
especially  in  the  following  traits  :  1)  Not  to  hU  other 
sons  does  he  entrust  Benjamin,  not  even  to  Reuben, 
whose  weakness  he  knows,  but  only  to  Judah,  whose 
frankne-^s,  honesty,  and  strength  seem  to  inspire  hira 
with  confidence.  2)  He  again  employs  the  old  wcitp- 
on,  the  giving  of  presents  to  a  threatening  antago 
nist ;  yet  well  knowing  that  the  Egyptian  would  not, 
like  E.<«au,  look  to  the  quantity  so  much  as  the  qual> 
ity  of  the  thing*  offered,  and  so  he  8«'nds  him  th« 
most  highly  prized  or  celebrated  products  of  tlie 
land.  3)  With  a  severe  uprightness  does  he  require 
his  sons  to  return  the  money  found  in  their  sacks, 
and  thus  disarm  the  suspicion  of  the  Egyptian.  4) 
He  entrusts  to  them  Benjamin  as  their  brother.  5) 
He  commits  himself  to  the  protection  of  Almightj 
God,  i.  e.,  the  delivering  and  protecting  God  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  wrought  miracles  on  their  behalf. 
6)  He  resigns  himself  to  God's  providence,  even  at 
the  risk  of  bc(X)ming  entirely  childless. 

4.  ITie  prized  fruit*  of  Uu  land  of  Canaan.  In 
Jacob's  words  there  appears  an  objective  poetry,  or 
the  poetry  of  the  lands,  as  it  may  be  (silled.  Rrst 
of  all,  it  consists  in  tlieir  noblest  products,  not  as 
they  sorre  the  <»mmon  wants  of  life,  but  rather  its 
healing,  adornment,  and  festivity.  When  he  selected 
them,  ho"ever,  Jacob  could  have  had  but  little 
thought  how  mighty  the  influence  these  noble  gifn 
of  Canaan's  soil  would  have  upon  the  great  Egyptiaa 
ruler, — how  they  would  impress  him  as  the  wonden 
of  his  youtli,  the  glories  of  his  native  lan± 

5.  Joseph's  state  of  soul  at  the  appearance  of 
Benjamin:  1)  His  joy;  2)  his  deep  emotion ;  3)  hie 
doubt,  and  the  modes  cf  testing  it :  a.  the  feast ;  6. 
the  cup ;  e.  the  claim  to  Benjamin.  If  at  the  first 
meeting  with  his  brethren  Joseph  had  to  struggle 
with  his  ill-humor,  he  now  has  to  contend  with  the 
emotions  of  fraternal  love. 

6.  The  agitating  changes  in  the  trial  of  Joseph'* 
brethren  :  1)  From  ft-ir  to  joy:  2)  from  joy  to  sof 
row ;  3)  and  agait'  f-im  sorrow  to  joy. 

7.  Their  negotiation  with  the  steward,  or  th  ile- 
lusions  of  fear.  They  are  innocent  (respecting  the 
money),  and  yet  guilty  ( in  respect  to  their  old  crimed 
Having  once  murdered  confidence,  there  lies  ujioe 
them  the  penalty  of  mistrust,  compelling  tt;^a  te 
regard  even  Joseph's  house  as  a  place  of  tieachery. 
They  could  have  no  trust  whilst  remaining  uurcco* 
oiled. 

8.  The  steward.  Joeepb't  apiri*  bad  been  in 
parted  to  his  subordinates. 
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9.  Good  fortune  abounding  (the  money  given  to 
khem ;  Simeon  set  free ;  the  honorable  reception ; 
the  banquet ;  the  messes) ;  and  yet  tliey  had  no 
peace,  because  the  pure  foundation  for  it  was  not  yet 
laid. 

10.  Joseph's  deep  emotion,  a  sign  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

11.  The  banquet,  and  Egyptian  division  of  castes. 
(The  distinction  of  caste  is  here  recognized  as  cus- 
tom interpenetrated  by  dogma,  and  this  gives  the 
Qetl.od  of  the  struggle.  Joseph  sends  messes  from 
bis  tivble.  The  true  tendency  of  the  caste  doctrine 
Is  to  absorb  everything  into  that  of  the  priesthood.) 
Egyptian  forms  (honorary  dishes ;  the  number  live). 
An  Israelitish  meul.  As  the  banquet  of  Joseph's 
joy,  of  his  hope,  of  his  trying  watch.  As  the  feast 
of  reviving  hope  in  Joseph's  brethren ;  their  par- 
ticipation without  envy  in  the  honoiing  of  Benjamin. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  last  trial,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

12.  The  successful  issue  in  the  fearful  proving 
of  Israel's  sons. 

(Ch.  xliv.  18— jJv.  16.    Joseph  and  Judah.) 

1.  Judah's  speech.  Delitzsch  :  "  Judah  is  the 
eloquent  one  among  his  brethren.  His  eloquence 
had  carried  the  measure  of  Joseph's  sale ;  it  had 
prevailed  on  Jacob  to  send  Benjamin  with  them ; 
and  here,  finally,  it  makes  Joseph  unable  to  endure 
the  i«3tr;unt  which  he  wished  to  put  upon  himself." 
The  end,  however,  is  attained,  not  more  by  his 
touching  eloquence  than  by  his  heroic  deed,  when 
he  ofiPers  himself  as  surety  for  Benjamin,  and  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  by  taking  his  place. 

2.  And  I  said.  This  citing  of  Jacob's  language, 
in  Judah's  speech,  must  have  had  something  espe- 
cially agitating  lor  Joseph, — all  the  more  so  because 
the  speaker  is  not  aware  of  the  deep  impression  it 
must  have  made  upon  him.  In  this  citation  of  Ja- 
cob's last  words  in  respect  to  that  old  event,  there  is 
reflected,  as  Schroder  rightly  remarks,  Jacob's 
doubt.     I  said,  that  is,  I  thought  at  that  time. 

8.  The  moral  requisites  of  reconciliation,  whether 
human  or  divine,  are  quite  obvious  in  our  narrative. 
Reuben  represents  the  better  element  in  the  moral 
struggle,  Benjamin  the  innocent  paity,  Judah  the 
Burety,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  real  guilt  of  his 
brethren  and  tlie  fictitious  guilt  of  Benjamin.  Re- 
pentance, laith,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  severally 
appear  in  these  representatives.  Thiough  three 
stages  do  these  elements  prepare  the  reconciliation 
to  Joseph's  heart  and  to  the  brethren  as  opposed  to 
him.  It  has  for  its  foundation  a  religious  ground, 
though  only  in  an  Old-Testament  measure.  The 
thrice-repeated  declaration  of  Joseph :  Ye  have  not 
lent  me,  but  God  has  done  it,  is  the  strongest  expres- 
sion of  restored  peace  and  forgiveness.  As  Benja- 
min, so  to  speak,  had  taken  his  place,  the  conclusion 
trails :  Whatever  ye  have  done  to  him,  ye  have  done 
it  even  unto  me. 

4.  It  is  an  especial  New-Testament  trait  in  Jo- 
•eph's  mode  of  thinking,  that  he  so  fully  recognizes 
how  the  sin  of  his  brethren,  after  having  been  atoned 
for,  is  entirely  taken  away ;  the  divine  providence 
h*Ting  turned  it  to  good.  This  truth,  which  he  so 
promptly  read  in  his  mission,  many  Christians,  and 
even  many  theologians,  are  yet  spelling  out  in  the 
letter.  Joseph,  however,  recognizes,  as  the  central 
point  of  the  divine  guidance,  bis  mission  to  save 
Israel's  house  from  starvation,  and  to  preserve  it  for 


a  great  deliverance.  In  this  thought  there  lies  en 
closed  the  anticipation  of  a  future  and  an  en  Ileal 
salvation.  For  this  end  the  treachery  of  the  brcth 
ren  is  first  turned  away,  as  guilt  expiated,  and  (hen 
under  the  divine  guidance,  turned  to  good.  Thui 
Joseph's  mission  becomes  a  type  of  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  though  the  expiaiing  points,  wliieh  are  found 
separated  in  Joseph's  history,  are  wholly  concentra- 
ted iu  the  person  of  Jesus.  Here  they  appear  in 
divers  persons  :  It  is  Reuben  the  admonisher,  Benja 
min  the  innocent,  Judah  the  surety,  Joseph  thf 
betrayed  and  the  forgiving.  Jacob  the  father  of  a 
family  pressed  down  by  the  guilt  of  his  house. 

5.  Joseph's  kiss  of  peace  ren  inds  us  of  Christ's 
greeting  to  his  disciples  and  to  the  world. 

6.  Benjamin,  by  the  way,  became  in  after  times, 
a  wild  and  haughty  tribe,  then  deeply  humbled  (in 
the  days  of  the  Judges),  then  Judah's  rival,  in  the 
opposition  of  Saul  and  David,  then  Judali's  faithful 
confederate  and  protegee  ;  in  the  New-Testament 
time,  Paul  again,  its  great  descendant,  connects  him- 
self  in  faithful  devotion,  with  "the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah." 

T.  The  recognitions  of  relatives,  friends,  lovers, 
long  lost  to  each  other,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant occurrences  in  human  life,  especially  as  they 
appear  in  their  reality,  and  in  the  poetry  of  an 
tiquity  *  (see  Lange's  "  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Times,"  i.  p.  42).  In  the  most  conspicuous  points, 
however,  of  outward  recognitions,  are  reflected  the 
spiritual  (Luke  xv.  20),  and,  in  both,  those  of  the 
world  to  come. 

8.  The  ambiguous  forms  that  present  themselves 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in  which,  at  last,  .Judah 
and  Joseph  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  lose  them- 
selves entirely  in  the  service  of  truth,  righteousness, 
and  love.  At  the  same  time  they  appear  as  imper- 
fections of  the  Old-Testament  life  in  comparison  with 
the  joy  of  confession  that  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. What  they  represent,  of  the  things  that  last 
forever,  is  the  caution  and  the  prudence  of  the  New 
Testament  wisdom.  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves." 

(Ch.  xlr.  18-27.    Joseph  and  Jacob.) 

1.  The  joyful  news:  1)  The  announcers:  Joseph, 
Pharaoh,  Egyptians,  the  sons  of  Jacob.  2)  Their 
contents :  Joseph  Uves ;  his  glory  in  Egypt ;  come 
down.  3)  Jacob's  uicreduLty;  the  chill  of  his  heart 
at  the  words  of  his  sons,  whom  he  does  not  credit. 
4)  The  evidences  and  the  tokens :  Joseph's  words, 
Pharaoh's  wagons.  5.  Jacob  becomes  again  Is:  ael 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  serene  clearing  up  of  his 
dark  destiny,  in  the  discharging  his  house  of  an  old 
ban.  Joseph's  life  restores  lo  him  the  hope  of  a 
happy  death. 

2.  Delitzsch  :  "  In  Joseph's  history  the  sacred 
record  maintains  all  its  greatness  ;  here,  in  this  scene 


•  (The  dramatic  power  of  such  recogTiitions  appears  In 
their  naving  been  made  the  effective  points  in  some  of  th« 
noblest  Greek  tragedies.  Aristollo  lias  a  special  section 
upon  the  oi'avi'uipKris,  a«  it  is  tcclinicully  nam*  d,  in_  his 
Ars  Poelica,  ch.  xi.,  defining  it  as  i^  ayvoiav  cis  yvicw 
liLtTa^oKr,,  ^  tii  <t>iKia.v  i(  ix^fMi.  Ue  cites  a.-  examples  the 
recofrnilions  in  the  Odyssey,  and  especially  that  of  OrtEteJ 
and  Iphiuenia,  from  Euiipides.  lie  might  have  citei,  u 
a  still  more  striking  example,  that  of  Oicstes  a  d  liieotra, 
in  Sophocles.  This  story  of  Joseph,  had  it  been  known  ta 
him,  would  have  furnished  the  great  critic  with  the  beat 
illustration  of  what  he  calls  the  palhtlic,  to  »ro8o«,  as  tb( 
chief  element  of  power  in  the  dramatic  exfcibiti»aa.— X  !« 


CHAP.   XLHI.    1— XL7.  28. 
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•t  rect^nition,  it  celebrates  one  of  its  tnamphs. 
It  is  all  n&ture,  all  spirit,  all  art.  These  tbiee  here 
become  one;  each  word  is  bathed  in  tears  of  sym- 
pathj,  in  the  blood  of  love,  in  the  wine  of  happi- 
ness. The  foil,  however,  of  this  hiatorj,  so  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  is  the  So^a,  the  glory,  of  Jesu<  Christ, 
which,  in  all  directions,  pours  its  hearenly  I'ght  upon 
it.  For  as  Judah  (?)  delivered  up  Joseph,  so  the 
Jewish  people  delirered  Jesus  into  the  bands  of  the 
heathen,  an  1  so,  also,  does  the  antitypal  history  of 
this  betrayal  lose  itself  in  an  adorable  depth  of  wis- 
dom and  divine  knowledge."  The  saxk  :  This  Ja- 
cob, orer  whom  comes  again  the  spirit  of  his  jouth, 
is  Israel.  It  is  the  name  of  the  twelve-tribed  peo- 
ple, whose  migra;ion  to  Egypt,  and  new-birth  out  of 
it,  is  decided  by  the  r.zbx ,  /  vM  go,  of  the  hoary 
patriarch. 


HOHILETICAI.  AXD  PHACTICAI.. 

See  Doctrinal  and  EthicaL  Forms  of  character. 
Forms  of  reconciliation.  The  types  in  our  history. 
Tacbk  :  Joseph's  revelation  to  his  brethren — a  type 
of  Him  who  rose  to  his  disciples. 

(Ch.  xliiL  1— zlir.  17.) 

Stame  :  Ch.  xliiL  10.  BiM.  Tub. :  A  less  evil 
tfhould  justly  be  preferred  to  a  greater. — Thk  same  : 
A  Christian  must  bear  with  resignation  the  troubles 
that  God  ordains, — At  the  door  of  the  house.  Per- 
haps that  they  might  leave  in  time.  The  guilty  con- 
science interprets  everything  in  the  worst  way 
(Luther).  [Sitting  at  a  meal  is  more  ancient  than 
lying  (Eiod.  xxxii.  6) ;  the  latter  mode  came  much 
later  into  use,  among  the  delicate  and  efiTeminate  Per- 
sians.]— OsiAXDKR :  Let  every  land  keep  its  own  cus- 
toms, unless  they  are  in  themselves  indecent  and 
godless,  [Ch.  xliv.  1 5 ;  Joseph  is  said  to  have 
learned  magic  in  Egypt ;  but  this  b  hardly  cre-iible.] 
— [Ver.  9  ;  that  was  said  very  rashly  (?).] — Ch.  xliv. 
16.  Cramer:  God  knows  how  to  reveal  secret  sins 
in  a  wonderful  manner  (Ps.  L  "21). — Calwer  ffand- 
bueh :  In  suflFering  for  Benjamin,  they  were  to  atone 
for  their  ains  toward  Joseph. — Schroker  :  Conscience 
is  greater  than  heaven  and  earth.  It  tliis  did  not 
exist  hell  would  have  no  fire  and  no  torment. 

(Ch.  xflv.  13— riv.  16.) 

Starkk:  When  God  has  sufficiently  humbled 
hid  faithful  children,  he  makes  a  way  for  their  es- 
cape (1  Cor.  X.  13). — Ch.  xlv.  5.  Luther:  A  poor 
weak  conscience,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its  guilt, 
is  filled  with  anguish.  We  must  hold  up  and  coun- 
«l,  open  heaven,  shut  hel!,  whoever  can,  in  order 
that  the  poor  soul  may  not  sink  into  despair.  When 
a  Christian  has  been  exalted  by  God  to  high  worldly 
state,  hj  must  not  be  ashamed  of  his  poor  parent^ 
bi  others,  sisters,  and  other  relations,  nor  despise 
them  (Rom.  viii.  28). — The  same  :  I  wonder  how 
Joseph  mast  have  felt  when  he  came  to  kiss  Simeon, 
Jie  ringleader  in  the  crimes  c»mmitted  against  hiTn  ; 


and  yet  he  must  have  kissed  liim,  too. — Compaiisoa 
of  Christ  and  Joseph,  according  to  Luther  and  Bam* 
bach. — Matt.  v.  24.  Calwer  Ilandbueh  :  That  is  tilt 
most  rational  view  in  all  cases,  especially  in  the  daik 
dispensations  of  human  life,  not  to  halt  at  humaa 
causes,  or  stay  there,  but  to  look  at  God's  ways,  aj 
Joseph  does  here ;  and  to  trace  hi.<«  leading,  like  a 
golden  tlircad  drawn  throu^n  all  the  follies  and 
errors  of  men. — Schroder  :  Here  (at  the  close  of 
Judah's  speech)  is  the  time  that  the  cord  breaka 
(Luther). — The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Jacob** 
sons  are  all  directed  iniently  to  this  one  thing :  Be» 
jamin  must  not  be  abandoned ;  everything  else 
ceases  to  trouble  them. — Judah  is  bold  because  ha 
spe-.iks  &om  the  strong  impulse  of  his  heart. — 
LiTTHER,  on  Judah's  speech :  Would  to  God  that  1 
might  call  upon  God  with  equ:il  ardor. — Judah  shows 
that  he  Ls  the  right  one  to  be  surety  (Richter).-  -Ju- 
dah may  have  closed  with  teai^,  and  now  Joseph  be- 
gins with  them  (Richter). — Joseph  shows  lumself  a 
most  affectionate  brother,  while,  as  a  genuine  child  of 
God,  he  points  to  him.  away  from  himself  and  his 
people. — In  God  all  discords  are  resolved.  Grace 
not  only  makes  the  sin  as  though  it  had  never  been, 
but  throws  it  into  the  sea  (Micah  viL  19);  without 
abolishing  sin  as  sin,  thut  is,  as  tmexpiated,  it  makes 
the  scarlet  dyed  as  white  as  snow  (Isa.  L  18) — 
Heim  :  Jerem.  Bisler,  in  section  xL  of  his  historwal 
extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  pre. 
sents  not  less  than  twenty-two  points  of  resemblance 
between  Joseph  and  Jesus.  Such  a  gtithering,  bov- 
ever,  of  separate  resemblances  may  eajnly  divert  as 
from  the  main  features.  Each  essential  homogeneity 
is  always  reflected  in  many  res«Eblanc«.  Yet  Ris- 
ler's  parallel  is  quite  full  of  meaning  (see  Hkim,  p. 
54<»).  As  yet  we  have  had  before  us  the  fulfilment 
of  the  type  in  the  course  of  history ;  the  fulfilment 
of  the  other  half  still  lies  in  the  future  (namely, 
that  Jesu^s  makes  himself  kno^vn  to  the  Jews,  the 
brethren  who  rejected  him),  Zach.  xii.  10 ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  38,   39 ;   Bom.  xL  25,  26. 

(Ch.  xlv.  17-M.) 

Starke  :  Egypt's  great  honor  and  glory ;  ita 
showing  hospitaliiy  to  the  whole  CJhurch,  that  is,  the 
house  of  Jacob.  After  dark  and  long  continued 
storms,  Crod  makes  ag:tin  to  shine  upon  his  people 
the  Sim  of  gladness.  The  joy  of  pious  parents  and 
children  at  seeing  each  other  again  in  the  life  to 
come. — Schroder  :  (Three  hundred  pieces  of  silver, 
equal  to  two  hundred  dollars.)  He  not  only  wished 
to  show  his  love  to  his  brethren,  but  also,  to  induce 
the  absent  members  of  the  family  to  imdertake  the 
journey  (Calvin).  On  the  journey  to  eternity  we 
must  not  become  angry,  either  with  our  companivms, 
or  with  (jod  {JBerL  Bib.).  Christians,  as  biethren, 
otight  not  to  quarrel  with  each  ot:  er  on  the  way  of 
life. — Heim  :  The  first  impression  that  the  jovfol 
news  made  upon  the  aged  and  bowed-down  Jacob, 
was  to  chill  his  he:trt.  Cases  are  not  unfrequrait  of 
apoplexy  and  sudden  death  arising  from  the  reoe|>- 
tion  of  glad  tidings.  It  was  somewhat  ike  the  joj 
of  Simeon  (Luke  iL  29,  30 >. 
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EIGHTH    SECTION. 

ImuPt  emigration  viith  his  family  to  Egypt.     The  setUem^nt  in  the  land  of  Goshen.    Jaeo^ 
and  Pharaoh.    Joseph's  political  Economy.      Jacobus  charge  concerning  hit  burial  at 

Canaan. 


Chaptibs  XLVL  aud  XLVIL 

1  And  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beer-sheba,  and 

2  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac.     And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  th« 

3  visions  of  the  night,  and  said  Jacob,  Jacob.     And  he  said,  Here  I  am.     And  he  said, 
I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there 

4  make  of  thee  a  great  nation :  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  also 
6  surely  bring  thee  up  again ;  and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.     And  Jacob 

rose  up  from  Beer-sheba;  and  the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their 

6  Httle  ones,  and  their  wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  hira.     And 
they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 

7  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob,  and  all  his  seed  with  him :  His-sons,  and  his  sons'  sons 

8  with  hira,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all  his  seed  brought  he  with  him 
into  Egypt.     And  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  came  into  Egypt, 

9  Jacob  and  his  sons :  Reuben,  Jacob's  first-born.     And  the  sons  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch 

[initiated  or  initiating,  teacher],  and  Phallu  [diBtinguished],  and    Hezron  [FQrst :  blooming  one,  beauti. 

10  fill  one],  and  Carmi  [FOrst :  noble  one,  Gesen. :  vine-dresser  J.     And  the  SOUS  of  Simeon;  Jemuel 

[day  or  light  of  God],  and  Jamin    [the  right  hand,  luck],  and  Chad  [Oesen.  :  gentleness;  Furst :  strong], 
and  Jachin  [founder], and  Zohar  [lightening  one,  bright-shining  one],  and  Shaul  [the  one  asked  for]  the 

11  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman.     And  the  sons  of  Levi;  Gershon  [expulsion  of  the  profane  ?J, 

Kohath    [congregation  of  the  consecrated 7],  and  Merari    [harsh  one,  severe  one,  practiser  of  discipline  ?J. 

12  And  the  sons  of  Judah ;  Er  [see  chap,  xxxviii.  3],  and  Onan,  and  Shelah,  and  Pharei,  and 
Zarah :  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were 

i3  Hezron  [see  v.  9],  and  Hamul  [sparer?  gentle  one,  delicate  one].  And  the  SOUS  of  Issachar ; 
Tola  [worm,  cocus-wonn,  one  dressed  in  crimson  cloth,  war-dress],  and  Phuvah  [=Phuah,  ntterance,  speech, 
mouth],  and  Job  [=  S^ld^,  see  Numb.  xxvi.  29;  1  Chron.  vii.  1,  returner],  and  Shimron  [keeping,  guard* 

14  ing].     And  the  sons  of  Zebulun;  Sered  [escaped,  salvation],  and  Elon  [oak,  strong  one],  and 

15  Jahleel  [waiting  upon  God].  These  be  the  sons  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob  in 
Padan-aram,  with  his  daughter  Dinah :  all  the  souls  of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  wen 

16  thirty  and  three.     And  the  sons  of  Gad;   Ziphion  [beholder,  watchman,  the  seeing  one],  and 

Haggi  [Chaygai,  the  festive  one],  Shuni  [the  resting  one],  and  Ezbon  [Gesen. :  devoted  ;  First :  listener], 

17  Eri  [watchman],  and  Arodi  [descendants],  and  Areli  [heroic].  And  the  sons  of  Asher, 
Jimnah  [fortune],  and  Ishuah  [like],  and  Isui  [alike,  one  to  another!  twins?],  and  Beriah  [gift  , 
and  Serah  [abundance],  their  sister ;  and   the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber  [company,  associate  , 

18  and  Malchiel  [my  king  is  God].     These  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  whom  Laban  gave  to  Leah 

19  his  daughter,  and  these  she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls.     The  sons  of  Rachel 

20  Jacob's  wife ;  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were 
born  Manasseh   and  Ephraim'  [see  chap.  l.,  etc.],  which  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 

21  pherah  priest  of  On,  bare  unto  him.  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  Belah  [see  chap.  xiv.  i, 
dievourer],  and  Becher  [young camel f  youth],  and  Ashbel  [sprout],  Gera  [=:n"ia,  fighter?],  and 

Naaman  [loveliness,  graceful],  Ehi  [brotherty],  and  Rosh  [head],  Muppim  [adorned  one,  fit)m  nC], 

22  and  Huppim  [protected],  and  Ard  [ruler!  from  •n"'].     These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel,  whico 

23  were  born  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were    fourtepiU.     And   the  sons  [the  son]    of  Dan , 

24  Hushim   [the  hast ener].     And   the   sons  of  Naphtan;  Jahzeel   [alioted  by  Goi],   and   Guni 

25  [hedged  around,  protected  "jSa],  and    Jezer    [image,  my  image],    and    ShiUem    [avenger].      These   art 

the  sons  of  Bilhah,  wliich   Laban  gave  unto   Racliel  his  daughter,  and  slie  bare  these 

26  unto  Jacob;  all  the  souls  were  seven.  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
which  came  out  of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were  threescore 

27  and  six:  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  born  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  souls j  aL 
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tfce  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,  were  threescore  ami  ten 

28  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face*  unto  Goshen;  ami  ihej 

29  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  tc 
meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  ana  presented  himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  hit 

30  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.     And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  mr 

31  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive.  And  Joseph  said  unto  hii 
brethren,  and  unto  his  father's  house,  I  will  go  up  nnd  ohow  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto 
him.  My  brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  which  were  m  the  land  of  Can.'.an,  are  come 

32  unto  me  :  And  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  their  trade  hath  been  to  fee  J  cattle;  ani 

33  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is  your  occupation? 

34  That  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth,  even 
until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. 

Ca  XLVII.  1  Then  Joseph  came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  said,  My  father  and  my 
brethren,  and  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have,  are  come  out  of  the 

2  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.     And  he  took  some  of 

3  his  brethren,  even  five  men,  and  presented  them  unto  Pharaoh.  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  his  brethren.    What  is  your  occupation?     And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh,   Thy 

4  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers.  They  said,  moreover,  unto 
Pharaoh,  For  to  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  thy  servants  have  no  pasture  for 
their  flocks;  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  now  therefore,  we  pray  thee, 

5  let  thy  servants  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.     And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying, 

6  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto  thee :  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ; 
in  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  let  them  dwell :  and  if  thou   knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 

7  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.     And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set 

8  him  before  Pharaoh  :  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.     And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How 

9  old  art  thou?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life 
been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the 

10  days  of  their  pilgrimage.     And  Jacob  blessed   Pharaoh,  and   went  out  from   before 

11  Pharaoh.  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses  [Kamsea,sonofthesTm. 

12  The  name  of  several  Egyptian  kmgs],  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded.  And  Joseph  nourished  his 
fatlier,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household  with  bread,  according  to  their 

13  families*    [Bnnsen:  "To  each  one  according  to  the  number  of  Ii  is  children"].      A.nd  there  WOS  DO  hreSid 

in  all  the  land ;  for  the  famine  was  very  sore,  so  that  the   land  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 

14  land  of  Canaan,  fainted  *  by  reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the 
money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com 

15  which  they  bought;  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house.  And  when 
money  failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians  came 
unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread :   for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  the 

16  money  faileth.     And  Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give  you  for  your  cattle, 

17  if  money  fail.  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph;  and  Joseph  gave  thern- 
bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and  for  their  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for 

18  the  asses ;  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for  that  year.  When  th.-it 
year  was  ended,  they  came  unto  him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him,  We  will  not 
hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is  spent ;  my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of 
cattle ;  there  is  not  aught  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands: 

*•  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine   eyes,  both  we  and  our  land  ?     Buy  us  and  our 

land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh ;  and  give  us  seed, 
20  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate.     And  Joseph  bought  all 

the  land  cf  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because 
11  ths  fimine  prevailed  over  them  :  so  the  land  became  Pharaoh's.     And  as  for  the  people^ 

ha  removed  them  to  cities  *  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end 
2*2  thereof.     Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not;  for  the  priests  had  a  portioc 

jusigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Ph.'  *aoh  gave  them     where 
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23  fore  they  sold  not  their  lands.  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I  have  bought 
you  this  day,  and  your  land,  for  Pharaoh  ;  lo,  here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the 

24  land.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  increase,  that  ye  shall  give  tlie  fifth  part  'into 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your  food,  and 

25  for  them  of  your  households,  and  for  food  for  your  little  ones.  And  they  said,  Thou  ha*t 
saved  our  lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  sei^ 

26  vants.  And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh 
shoTild  have  the  fifth  part ;  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pha- 

27  raoh's.     And  Israel  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen;  and  they 

28  had  possessions'  therein,  and  grew,  and  multiplied  exceedingly.  And  Jacob  lived  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years  ;  so  the  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  an  hundred  forty 

29  and  seven  years.  And  the  time  drew  nigh  ihat  Israel  must  die;  and  he  called  his  son 
Joseph,  and  said  unto  him.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me;  bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 

30  Egypt :  But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury 

31  me  in  their  burying-place.  And  he  said,  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said.  And  he  said.  Swear 
unto  me.     And  he  sware  unto  him.     And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head. 

['  Ch.  xlvi.  20. — The  LXX  have  added,  after  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  averse  seemingly  from  1  Chron.  vii.  1-1,  but 
differing  so  much,  both  from  the  Hebrew  of  that  place,  and  from  the  LXX  itself,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized.  No 
other  ancient  version  has  it.  It  is  not  in  the  Samaritan,  which,  in  most  cases  of  variance,  has  been  made  to  conform  to 
the  LXX.  If  it  was  in  some  old  Hebrew  copies,  it  had  clearly  been  put  in  to  carry  out  the  line  of  Joseph ;  and  tliis  shows 
us  how  explanatory  scholia,  referring  to  later  things,  may  have  got  a  place,  and  some  of  them  an  abiding  place,  in  the 
text  of  Genesis.— T.  L.l 

('  Ver.  28.— rTTin?  ,  to  show  the  way — tJi/".  Hiphil  of  ri"!'^ .  This  makes  a  very  good  sense  here,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  doubting  it,  since  the  LXX  render  cvvai^irau,  as  though  they  had  read  rXIJ^S  here,  as  well  as  just  below. 
To  the  LXX,  as  usual,  the  Samaritan  is  conformed,  and  gives  PXI^?  twice.    Tlie  Syrlac  has  "  .V>.A  V/^  V  ^  ^  appear 

unto,  or  be  seen,  which  shows  that  the  translator  read  niflinp  (for  nk^HD),  Hophal  infinitive  of  the  verb  HXT 
or  regarded  n"linb  as  being  the  same  defectively  written.    This  has  some  support  from  what  immediately  follows  in 
Ter.  29,  "I'bx   S"i'1  (Niphal  of  HX"!),  and  appeared,  or  "presented  himself"  to  him.    The  Targimi  of  Onkelos  renden 
h  to  meet  him;  which  shows  also  the  reading  HXTpb ,  like  that  of  the  LXX. — T.  L.] 

['  Ch.  xlvii.  12. — ffjlin  ^£3  .  This  is  sometimes  a  phrase  of  comparison,  or  proportion,  as  also  ^BS  (see  Lev.  xxv. 
62 ;  Numb,  vi,  21 ;  Exod.  xii.  4,  etc.),  yet  here  it  is  more  expressive  taken  literally,  to  the  mx)iUh  of  the  lillle  ones,  pre- 
serving the  sense  of  proportion,  yet  showing,  at  the  same  time,  Joseph's  pathetic  care — seeing  to  the  wants  and  providing 
appropriate  food  even  for  the  youngest  in  the  gi'eat  company. — T.  L.] 

I*  Ver.  13.— y^Xn  jlbn'.  The  Textus  Sam:iritanus  has  xbm  (xbni),  which  Rosenmulier  condemns  as  a  miT« 
gIo8&  It  seems,  liowever,  to  be  the  same  word,  only  with  a  different  orthography,  S  for  n  ;  and  so  all  tbe  old  interpre- 
ters regarded  it — either  reading  Xtr\1,or  regarding  nbm  as  equivalent  to  it;  IjXX  e^e'Aiire,  /ailed,  fainted ;  Syriac 
L.£i'fM ,  was  desolate.  Literally,  if  we  read  nsti,  the  land  was  weary,  faint.  So  the  Greeks  use  the  voib  Kifivu  of 
lands  and  cities  as  well  as  of  persons.  Such  a  poetic  transfer  has  great  pathos.  So  also,  in  Hebrew,  is  the  verb 
PjIIJ  ,  to  rest,  transferred  to  the  land.  Coinp.  Lev.  xxvi  34,  35.  As  also  other  verbs  by  the  same  or  an  opposite  fig^e; 
Is.  xxiv.  4,  bSR  nbai  ribb^CX  V^xn  nbl3D  rOZH,mouming,  withering,  is  the  land,  languid  and  wasting  the  world. 
There  Is  no  need  of  supposing  a  different  root,  as  Gesenius  does,  or  of  comparing  it  with  nriD  ,  which  is  quite  a  different 
word.    See  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  26,  the  description  of  a  hmd  wasting  with  famine  and  pestilence 

— T.  L.) 
I*  Yer.  il.— '0'''^Thir^k  ^^2VT\,trantferredti  (the  people)  to  cities,  ebo.  The  LXX  read  here  Cnasb  WX  T'Syfl, 
which  is  good  Hebrew,  niitwithstanding  what  Rosenmfiller  says  about  it,  and  render  accordingly,  KarcSovAwaaro  avT<J 
tit  iratfiot,  made  Chiin  serve  him  as  servants,  which  would  not,  however,  be  slavery,  in  the  sense  of  man-ownership,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  modern  notion,  but,  rather,  an  increase  of  their  civil  subjection.  The  Samaritarj  has  the  Hebrew 
corresponding  to  this ;  but  the  whole  argument  of  Gesenius  on  that  codex  goes  to  show  that  it  is  everywhere  a  conlorm- 
ing  to  the  LXX,  rather  than  an  older  text  whence  the  readings  of  the  LXX  were  derived.  See  on  this  passage  his 
tract  De  Penlateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  etc.  p.  39.  The  Hebrew  gives  a  clear  and  satisfactory  sense,  as  it  stands,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  proves  that  tlie  change  was  from  that  reading  rather  than  to  it.  The  Targum  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  So  does  the  Syriac,  only  with  more  clearness,  having,  instead  of  the  single  word  C"?  ,  a  repetition, 
I',  n*^  ]i-0  ■  ^^,  from  city  lo  city,  or  rather,  froni  farm  to  farm.  Raschi  says  he  did  this  to  bicak  up  thtir  title  b| 
iestroying  the  residence  as  a  memorial  of  ownership,  and  so  preventing  seditions,  as  Grotios  also  remarks  upon  the  j  nse 
Vht  common  reading  is  eonfirmcd  by  Josephus,  Anliq.  Jud.  ii.  7,  7. — T.  L.] 

(•  Ver.  27.— n3  "THX*".    The  Niphal  form,  with  its  passive,  retiexive,  or  deponent  sense,  makes  the  ezprcseioi  \ 
tiere  corre8]'ocd  exactly  to  the  technical  language  of  the  English  common  law  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  land— Wicy  vi-iri 
uized  of  Ji-  the  passive  of  the  habendum  el  tenendum  in  the  language  of  a  grant.     Compare  Josh.  xxiL  9  cr?nx  ^ ~;I| 
pa  !|TnX3  "'1^¥.»  "the  land  of  their  holding"  of  which  they  were  seized,  as  tenants  in  fee,  having  had  "I  very  of  seizin  ' 
fiven  to  them,  nui'S   n"3  ,"  by  the  hand  of  Moses."    Compare  also  Numb,  xxxii.  30,  C33ir3  !|Tn!!i51 ,  "  and  thcj 
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m«rt  $etud  (that  i»,  they  had  pcssession  giren  them)  in  the  midst  of  you."  In  the  verse  hefore  (Oen.  xlvii  liy,  Jcsepl 
■a  a&:  d  to  have  given  them  possession  (acting  doubtless  as  agent  or  attorney  to  the  king,  the  chief  lord,  or  holder  in  cttpiU\ 
that  is,  lieeiy  of  teisin,  in  some  such  manner,  or  with  some  such  ceremonies  as  arc  described  in  our  old  oommon-Iaw  book* 
prt  rO"i^  nnX  Cw'*,  "and  Joseph  put  it  for  a  decree"— a  men.  )rial  of  the  grant,  -"'H  "i?,  unto  this  day.  icM- 
is,  "in  fee"— inperpelaum.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  strildngly  similar  have  been  the  law-language  and  ceremo 
b'm  of  different  ages.  Compare  the  prophetical,  or  spiritual,  grar.t,  Ps.  iL  8,  ^vhere  riTnx  has  the  same  emphasis,  "  t^ 
^tions  for  an  inkerilanee,  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  a  holding  forever."— T.  L.] 


PRELIMIXABY  RF.MAKKS. 

1.  The  transplantation  of  the  house  of  Israel  to 
Egypt  under  the  divine  sanction  in  the  genesis  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  under  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  opposition  to  each  other  of  Egyptian  preju- 
dice and  Jewish  custom  ;  this  being  with  the  definite 
reservation,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  of  the  return  to  Ca- 
naan.   Such  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  both  chapters. 

2.  Knobel  finds  a  manifold  difference  in  the  his- 
tory contained  in  chapters  xlvi.-ilviii.,  '•  between 
the  ground  scripture  as  it  is  accepted  by  him,  and  the 
amplification  of  the  later  editor."  According  to  the 
Eloliist  (he  says),  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are  said  to 
have  been  youths  already,  whilst  here,  that  is.  in  the 
"  araplification,"  etc.,  they  appear  as  boy.-*  (eh.  xlviii. 
8-12).  In  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  Jacob's  re- 
quest respecting  his  burial  is  directed  to  all  his  chil- 
dren, whilst  here  it  is  made  to  Joseph  only  (ch. 
xhiL  31).  And  this  is  held  up  as  a  discrepancy  ! 
See  another  specimen  of  this  critical  dust-raising,  p. 
336.  Here  again  Knobel  knows  not  how  to  take 
the  significancy  of  bis  a-ra^  Xeyofxda.  Even  "H. 
ver.  23,  must  answer  as  proof  of  a  second  Jehovistic 
document, 

3.  Ch.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  are  taken  by  Delitzsch  as 
Delonging  to  the  superscription,  as  containing  Jacob's 
testamentary  arrangements. 

4.  The  contents:  1)  Jacob's  departure,  ch.  xlvi. 
1-7 ;  2)  Jacob's  family,  ver.  8-27  ;  3)  the  reunion 
Bnd  mutual  salutation  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  ver. 
28-34  ;  4)  introduction  of  Joseph's  brethren  and 
his  father  Jacob  to  Pharaoh ;  grant  of  the  Goshen 
territory  ;  the  induction  and  settlement  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  ch.  xlvii.  1-12;  5)  Joseph's  administration 
m  Egypt,  ver.  13-26;  6)  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the 
proviso  he  makes  for  his  retom  to  Canaan,  even  in 
death,  vera.  27-31. 


EXEGfrnCVL  AJTD   CRITICAL. 

1.  Jacob'' s  departure  (ch.  ilvi.  1-7). — And  Is- 
rael took  his  journey. — Even  as  Israel  he  had  a 

human  confidence  that  he  might  follow  Joseph's  call 
to  Egypt.  But  as  a  patriarch  he  must  have  the  di- 
vine sanction.  Until  th'S  lime  he  might  have  doubts. 
When  he  halted  at  Beer  sheba  ("  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's tamarisk  tree,  and  of  Isaac's  altar  ")  he  offered 
sacrifif  e  to  the  God  of  his  fathers — a  peace  offering, 
which,  in  this  case,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  thank- 
offtring,  an  offering  of  inquiry,  or  in  fulfilrcent  of  a 
TOW.  it  must  be  remembered  that  Isaac  once  had 
!t  in  view  to  journey  to  Egypt,  had  not  God  forbid- 
den him.  And  so,  in  the  last  revelation  that  Jacob 
eccived,  in  the  night-vision,  there  comes  to  him  a 
»oice,  saying.  Jacob,  Jacob ;  just  as  Abraham  had  to 
je  prepared  by  a  decisive  prohibition  in  the  repeated 
fall,  Abraham,  .Abraham,  ch.  xxii,  11,  so,  in  a  similar 
wiy,  must  Jacob  here  be  prepared  for  going  onward 
to  Egypt,  The  reve'ition  wliich  Abraham  had,  ch. 
KT.,  mi|iht  seem  dark   to  him.     Its  import  neither 


held  him  back  nor  urged  him  forward  on  the  Jour 
ney.  The  transplantation  of  his  house  to  Egypt  wa« 
a  bold  imdertaking.  On  this  account  the  God  of  hit 
fathers,  the  Providence  of  hLs  fathers,  reveals  himself 
to  him  as  God  El,  the  powerful  one,*  with  whom  he 
may  safely  undertake  the  journey,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  inconsistency  that  he  is  leaving  the 
land  of  promise.  The  main  thing  in  the  divine 
promise  now  is,  that  he  is  not  only  to  become  a 
mighty  people  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  shall  return  to 
Canaan.  The  latter  part  might  be  fulfilled  in  the  re- 
turn of  his  dead  body,  but  this  would  be  as  symbolic 
pre-representation  of  the  fact  that  Israel's  return  to 
Canaan  should  be  the  return  of  his  people.  The 
firmness  of  the  departure  appears  in  the  fact  that 
Israel,  with  wives  and  children,  allows  himself  to  be 
placed  on  Egyptian  wagons,  and  that  they  took  with 
them  all  the  movable  property  that  they  possessed 
in  Canaan.  The  picture  of  such  a  migration  scene 
upon  the  monument  of  Beni  Hassan  is  described  by 
Hengstenberg.  "  Moses  and  Egypt,"  p.  37,  etc. 
"Jacob  i.s  DOW  to  die  in  Egypt ;  this  death,  however, 
in  a  foreign  land,  is  to  have  the  alleviation  that  Jo- 
seph sliall  put  his  hand  upon  his  eyes.  This  last 
service  of  love  was  also  customary  among  other  an- 
cient nations  (comp.  Horn.  II.  xL  453,  etc.f)."  Kno- 
bel. Concerning  the  wagons,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  562. 
2.  Jacob\\  house  (vers,  8-27).  Three  things  are 
here  to  be  considered:  1)  The  niunber70:  2)  the 
enumeration  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  who 
may  have  been  bom  in  Egypt ;  3)  the  relation  of  the 
present  list  to  the  one  given  Numb.  xxvL,  and  1 
Chron.  ii.  The  numbering  of  the  souls  in  Jacob's 
household  evidently  points  to  the  important  symbolic 
number  70.  This  appears  in  its  significance  through- 
out the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  GJod.  It  is  re- 
flected in  the  ethnological  tabl",  in  the  70  elders  of 
Moses,  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  in  the  .\1exandrian 
version  of  the  LXX,  in  the  70  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
in  the  Jewish  reduction  of  the  heathen  world  to  70 
nations.  Ten  is  the  number  of  the  completed  hti- 
man  development,  seven  the  number  of  perfection 
in  God's  work ;  seventy,  therefore,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  perfection  and  holiness  in  God's  peopla 
But  between  the  complete  development  and  the  germ 
there  mu<t  be  a  correspondetice ;  and  this  is  the 
family  of  the  patriarch,  consisting  of  seventy  souls. 
"The  number  seventy  is  the  mark  by  which  the 
small  band  of  emigrants  is  sraled  and  stamped  u 
the  holy  seed  of  the  people  of  God."  Delitzsch.  Oo 
the  maimer  in  which  the  number  70  is  formed  out 
of  the  four  columns,  Leah,  Zilpah,  Rachel,  Bilh&h, 
see  Delitzsch,  p.  563  ;  Kzil,  p.  270.     It  is  to  be 

•  [Our  English  tmnslation,  /  am  God,  fei!s  here  in  no* 
giving  the  artide  (sXH),  or  any  emphasis  of  ezpreeaioa 
equivalent  to  it  The  best  way  would  have  been  to  give  th« 
name  itself— 7  am  El — as  els<-where  there  is  given  the  nam* 
El  Shaddai.  or  else  the  meaning  of  the  name  as  Lanse  ren- 
ders it — I  am  the  Mightv  One,  the  God  of  thv  fathers.- 
T.  L] 

t  (^See  also  the  Odyssey  xL  426 ;  xxn  296,  and  a  ver^ 
tonchm?  passage  to  the' same  effect  in  theEl'iCt'a  of  Sonbo 
cles,  1138— T.  L.1 
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observed  that  Dinah,  as  an  unmarried  heiress,  con- 
etitutes  an  independent  member  of  the  house,  just  as 
Serah,  daugliter  of  Asher  (ver.  17) ;  whilst  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  respect  to  the  other  daughters  and 
granddaughters,  that  by  marriage  they  became  incor- 
porated with  the  families  and  tribes  that  are  men- 
tioned. The  fact  that  a  son  of  Simeon  is  specially 
mentioced  as  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman,  shows 
that  it  was  the  rule  in  Jacob's  house  to  avoid  Ca- 
naanitish marriages,  though  the  "  Ishmaelitish,  Ke- 
turian,  and  Edomitic  relationship  still  stood  open  to 
them."  Keil.  The  ancient  connection,  however,  with 
Mesopotamia,  Laban  had  impaired,  if  not  entirely 
interrupted.  A  similar  enumeration,  Exod.  i.  5 ; 
Deut.  X.  22 ;  whilst  the  LXX,  and,  after  it.  Acts  vii. 
14.  presents  the  number  75,  by  counting  in  the  five 
iona  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  according  to  1  Chron. 
viii.  14  (see  note  by  Keil,  p.  271),  an  enumeration  by 
which  the  persons  named  are  still  more  distinctly 
set  up  as  heads  of  families. 

As  to  what  farther  relates  to  tlie  sons  of  Pharez, 
the  sons  of  Benjamin,  etc.,  it  is  clear  that  when  it  is  said 
of  Jacob,  that  he  brought  all  these  souls  to  Egypt,  it 
must  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  it  is  said  of 
his  twelve  sons,  that  he  brought  them  out  of  Meso- 
potamia, though  Benjamin  was  born  afterwards  in 
nis  home.  The  foundation  of  the  Palestinian  family 
Btate  was  laid  on  the  return  of  Jacob  to  Canaan, 
whilst  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian  family  state, 
and  of  its  full  patriarchal  development,  was  laid  when 
he  came  to  Egypt.  The  idea  goes  ahead  of  the  date. 
Raumgarten  urges  the  literal  conception ;  but  the 
right  view  of  the  matter  is  given  by  Hengstenberg. 
For  a  closer  discussion  of  the  question  see  Keil,  p. 
271,  and  Delitzsch,  p.  564 ;  especially  in  relation  to 
the  difficulties  of  Knobel,  p.  340.  Keil  :  "  It  is  clear 
that  our  list  contains  not  only  Jacob's  sons  and  grand- 
sons already  bom  at  the  time  of  the  emigration,  but 
besides  this,  all  the  sons  that  formed  the  ground  of  the 
tweive-tribed  nation, — or,  in  general,  all  the  giMnd- 
tnd  great-grandchildren  that  became  founders  of 
mischpa-hoth,  or  independent,  self-governing  fami- 
lies. Thus  only  can  the  fact  be  explained,  the 
fact  otherwise  inexplicable,  that,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  with  the  exception  of  the  double  tribe  of 
Joseph,  there  were,  in  none  of  the  tribes,  descend- 
ants from  any  grandson,  or  great-grandsons,  of  Jacob 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list.  The  deviations 
in  the  names,  as  given  in  Numb,  xxvi.,  and  in  Chroni- 
tles,  are  to  be  considered  in  their  respective  places." 
We  refer  here  to  Keil,  p.  272 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  565. 

3.  Their  re-union  and  greetings  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  Ver.  28-34. — And  he  sent  Judah. — 
Judah  has  so  nobly  approved  himself  true  and  faith- 
ful, wise  and  eloquent,  in  Joseph's  history,  that 
Jacob  may,  with  all  confidence,  send  him  before  to 
prepare  the  way.  Judah's  mission  is  to  receive 
Joseph's  directions,  in  order  that  he  himself  may  be 
a  guide  to  Israel,  and  lead  him  unto  the  land  of 
Croshen.  Joseph,  however,  hastens  forward  to  meet 
his  father  in  Goshen,  and  to  greet  him  and  his  breth- 
ren.—And  he  presented  himself  to  him. — Keil  : 
"  HS'iJ  otherwise  generally  thus  used  in  speaking  of 
an  appearance  of  God,  is  here  chosen  to  express  the 
glory  in  which  Joseph  went  to  meet  his  father."  * 

[♦  TheriRhtviewoflb  X'l«n  (appeared  un<o  Aim)  is  ne- 
Sfcsary  to  deteiinine  the  mcanins  of  what  follows  :  and  Tie 
fell  upon  his  neck,  etc.  Who  fell  ?  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
Bubject  of  the  verb  53'']  is  Joseph,  although  it  is  so  taken 
Uf  the  IjXX,  the  Vulgate,  and  most  of  the  translatom   In  our 


But  surely  it  was  less  the  external  splendor,  in  itsell 
considered,  than  the  appearance  of  one  beloved,  long 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  now  living  in  glorious  pros' 
perity. — Now  let  me  die. — This  joyful  view  of 
death  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  opposed  to  thfl 
common  notion  respecting  the  Jewish  "iew  of  the 
life  beyond  the  grave.     Such  language  shows  that 

English  version,  as  in  that  of  Lutner,  it  is  left  ambiguousi 
though  both  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  Joseph.  The 
Jewish  commentators  differ.  Kashi  makes  it  Jofeph,  and 
raises  the  query,  why  Jacob  did  not  fall  upon  his  son's  neck 
and  kiss  him ;  for  which  he  gives  reasons  from  the  Kabbins 
that  are  hardly  intelligible.  Mainior.ides,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  Jacob  the  grammatical  subject.  It  would  no- 
have  been  according  to  the  ancient  notions  of  reverence  foi 
the  son  to  have  first  fallen  on  his  father's  neck  and  kissec 
him.  The  proper  action,  he  says,  would  have  been  to  have 
kissed  his  hand,  and  then  to  have  waited  for  the  fatl)er's  em- 
brace. Joseph,  he  intimates,  appeared  to  him  in  all  his 
glory.  At  first  he  did  not  recognize  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
who  it  was  (Heb.,  as  expressed  passively,  appeared,  became 
visibfe  unto  him)  he  fell,  etc.  "We  may  think  Maimonides' 
other  reason  to  be  inconclusive  in  this  case,  but  the  gram- 
matical one  is  entitled  to  much  attention.  The  easy  and 
natural  rule  is  that  where  there  are  a  number  of  verbs  con- 
nected, the  subject  of  the  first  belongs  to  them  all  unless 
there  is  a  change  direct,  or  implied  in  8ome  way,  in  the 
number,  gender,  or  idiom.  Had  lb  S'^'l  been  like  the 
rest  of  the  verbs,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  It  is,  however,  passive  or  deponent ;  he 
appeared  unto  hhu  (badly  rendered,  presented  himself ),  or 
became  visible  or  knoum  to  him.  The  Targum  of  Oukelon 
translates  13  NT]  ^y  i^?  "^bjirx  ,  was  revealed  to  him. 
In  such  case  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  preceding 
may  become  the  real  subject  of  the  one  that  follows ;  and  it 
must  be  looked  for  here  in  the  pronoun  ("i')  which  repre- 
sents Jacob.  This  makes  a  change  as  though  it  1  ad  been 
said  actively,  and  he  (Jacob)  recognized  him,  and  fell  on  hla 
neck,  etc.    The  verb  X~i;^  is  Niphal,  corresponding  to  thfl 

Syriac  w^L^  ^)  •  which  is  used  for  it  here,  and  is  employed 

to  denote  a  subjective  appearance.  Thus,  in  the  Peschito 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  it  corrcs)ionds  to  the  Greek 
i!><l>0r),  and  is  even  used  for  avepXtijit  {he  recovered  sights 
taken  in  this  passive  or  eubjectivc  aspect.  As  in  Mark  x. 
52  ;  John  ix.  15,  where,  in  tne  Syriao,  Jesus  is  the  subject 
(if  the  verb,  and  the  blind  man's  seeing,  or  seeing  again,  is 
most  strikingly  expressed  by  saying,  he  became  visible  unto 
him — that  is,  Jesus  standing  before  him,  as  the  first  object 
on  which  the  new  eye  fell.  Compare,  also,  in  the  Greek, 
Luke  xxii.  43,  "and  an  angel  apptared  (ax^flrj)  unto  him, 
and  he  prayed,"  etc.  The  subject  of  irpocnjux'TO  is  ditfcrcnt, 
on  this  account,  from  the  grammatical  su'iject  of  ia<f>9r),  and 
is  derived  from  the  preceding  avru,  although  no  other  direct 
cause  of  change  intervenes.  In  the  si'iiit  of  this  the  late 
Arabic  Version  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Van  Dyck  has  well  ren- 
dered it   gj        />  t>i ,   he  appeared  unto  him,  instead  of 

jjI-  L4J,  when  Hi  saw  him,  of  a  previous  Arabic  transla- 
tion following  the  Vulgate.  Of  course,  the  rule  stated  and 
the  apparent  exception,  become  un  mportant,  and  are  boih 
disregarded,  when  the  context,  of  itself,  prevents  all  am- 
biguity. The  more  carefully,  however,  the  language  is 
examined  here,  the  more  reason  will  there  appear  foi  re- 
garding the  father  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  tC^"  \  as  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Luke  xv.  20,  where  it  is  the  father  who 
sees  the  son,  and  who  falls  upon  his  neck,  tlSev  ai/rbv  h 
warrip  (cou  iit'lirea-ev  fir'i  rhv  Tpaxn^ov  ainov.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  had  the  construction  been,  and  he  appeared 
unto  him. 

But  whatever  view  is  taken,  there  is  great  pathos  in  the 

particle  TJ?,  commonly  rendered  again,  and  here,  very 
tamely,  in  our  English  Version,  a  good  while.  In  this  png 
S!ige  it  must  have  its  primary  sense  of  repetition,  rfiteratinn 
ac  it  appears  in  the  Arabic  ;>Lc,  which  lie  ti^nslator, 
Arabs  Erpenianns,  actually  uses  for  it.  So  Rashi  and  Aben 
Ezra.  They  refer  to  Job  xxxiv.  23,  11?  C"'Ui^  xb.  "foi 
not  repeatedly  (or  continually)  does  God  lay  upon  man." 
A  better  reference  would  be  to  Ps.  cxxxix.  18,  whcr,  I  curyfr, 
lam  still  with  thee,  "35  "^"I'T.  again  and  auain-with  thoo 
or  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5,  "Blesced  are  they  who  dwell  in  tl  y  hou8« 
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»cob  recogniies,  in  Joseph's  reappearance,  the  last 
miraculous  token  of  the  divine  favor  as  shown  to  hicn 
In  this  world — ^I  will  go  up  to  Pharaoh. — Knobel 
explains  the  expression  from  the  fact,  that  the  citj 
of  Memphis,  being  the  royal  residence,  was  situated 
ligher  than  the  distnCT  of  Goshen.  Keil  explains  it 
deally  as  a  going  up  to  court.  This  view  becomes 
oeces'sary  if  we  regard  Tanais  as  the  capital,  which  is, 
however,  n-ndered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  espres- 
■on  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  literally. — That  ye  shall 
say,  thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle. 
—This  instruction  shows  Joseph's  ingenuousness, 
combined  with  prudent  calculation.  His  brethren  are 
frankly  to  confess  their  occupation ;  Joseph  even 
sets  them  the  example  before  Pharaoh,  although,  ac- 
cording to  hL<  own  explanation,  shepherds  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  thai  is,  an  impure 
caste.  By  this  frankness,  however,  they  are  to  gain 
the  worldly  advantage  of  having  given  to  them  this 


Gothen.  The  induction  and  settlement.  Chilviil-ia 
— Some  of  hi*  brethren. — (i^spc)  This  has  i)€ec 
interpreted  as  meaning  some  of  the  oldest,  and  scm* 
of  the  youngest,  or,  in  some  such  manner ;  but  then 
is  no  certainty  about  it ;  since  the  expre?«ion  naay 
mean  any  part  as  taken  (cut  oflF)  from  a  whole.  A. 
Joseph  could  not  present  all  his  brethren  tc  Pharaoh, 
he  chooses  five,  a  number  of  much  significance  tc 
the  Egyptians  (see  ch.  xliii.  34).  Pharaoh  again 
shows  himself,  in  this  case,  a  man  of  tact  and  deli- 
cacy. Of  the  young  men  he  a<ks  the  nature  of  their 
occupation  ;  of  old  Jacob  he  inquires  his  age.  Es- 
pecially well  does  he  manage  in  not  immediately 
granting  to  Joseph's  brethren  their  petition  tc 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  Goshen,  but  leaves  it  to 
Joseph,  so  that  he  appears  before  his  brethren  in 
all  his  powers;,  and  their  thanks  are  to  be  rendered 
unto  him  instead  of  Pharaoh.  Joseph,  at  the  same 
time,  receives   full    power  to  appoint   proper  men 


pastoral  district  of  Goshen,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  from  among  them  as  superintending  herdsmen 
'■  •■  J  '■---  =-  ^  -■  ~~  {rnagittvos  pecorui). — See  Kxobel,  who  thinks  "  that 
this  petition  was  more  suitable  for  the  chief  of  the 
horcU  (sic)."  Yet  he  quiets  himself  by  the  fact 
that  in  other  places  the  narrator  brings  forward  the 
sons  of  the  aged  father ;  as  though  this  were  nol 
an  obviously  p  oper  proceeding.  Still  he  will  have  it 
that  the  ground  Scripture,  as  he  calls  it,  reports  but 
one  introduction  of  Jacob. — And  Jacob  blessed 
Pharaoh. — When  he  came  into  his  presence  and 
when  he  left  him.  There  is  something  more  here 
than  a  mere  conventional  greeting.  Jacob  had  every 
inducement  to  add  his  blessing  to  his  thanks  fct 
Joseph's  treatment,  for  the  stately  invitation,  and  for 
the  kind  reception.  Besides,  an  honorable  old  age  is 
a  sort  of  priesthood  in  the  world. — Of  my  pilgrim* 
age. — Jacob's  consciousness  of  the  patriarchal  life, 
as  a  pilgrimage  in  a  foreign  land,  must  have  devel- 
oped itself  especially  in  his  personal  experience  (see 
Heb.  xi.  13,  etc.). — Pew  and  evil. — That  is,  full  of 
sorrow.  Jacob  speaks  of  his  life  as  of  something 
already  past.  This  is  explained  from  his  elevated 
state  of  soul.  He  is  ready  to  die.  In  such  presenti- 
ment of  death,  however,  he  is  mistaken  by  almost 
seventeen  years  ;  for  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven.  His  father,  Isaac,  also  had 
thought  to  make  his  testament  much  earlier  (seech, 
ixvii.  1,  etc.).  In  fact,  the  age  of  Jacob  fell  much 
short  of  that  of  Abraham  (one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five),  and  that  of  Isaac  (one  hundred  and  eighty).— 
In  the  land  of  Rameaes. — {Heroon-polis.)  Ch. 
ilv.  10,  it  is  called  Goshen.  It  is  here  named  altera 
like-named  place  in  Goshen  (Exod.  L  11);  and  tht» 
we  are  already  prepared  for  the  departure  afterwards, 
which  started  from  Rameses  (Exod.  xii.  37  ;  Numh. 
xxxiii.  35).  Concerning  the  country  of  Goshen,  see 
Keil,  p.  276  :  D>xitzsch,  p.  572. 

5.  Joseph's  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
(Yer.  13-26).  This  proceeding  of  Joseph,  reducing 
the  Egyptians,  in  their  great  necessity,  to  a  state  of 
entire  dependence  on  Pharaoh,  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  severe  reproach ;  and,  indeed,  it  doea 
look  strange  at  first.  The  promotion  of  earthly  wel- 
fare, and  of  a  comfortable  existence,  cannot  excuse 


theocratic  spiritual  benefit  of  dwelling  in  Egypt,  se- 
cured, by  this  distinction  of  castes,  from  all  impure 
mingling  with  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Knobel 
lays  stress  upon  the  word  *|X:{,  in  distinction  from 
npa ,  because  sheep  and  goats  were  not  generally 
used  for  sacrifice  by  the  Egvptians,  because  their 
meat  did  not  belong  to  the  priestly  royal  dish,  and 
because  wool  was  considered  by  the  priests  to  be  un- 
clean, and  was,  therefore,  never  u.*ed  for  the  wrap- 
ping of  the  dead.  But  the  eorclusion  drawn  from 
this,  that  keepers  of  sheep  and  goats  had  been  es- 
pecially nsrm  (a  thing  ubooed),  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. Tills,  in  a  very  high  degree,  was  the  case 
only  with  herdsmen  of  swine  (Herod,  ii.  47),  who, 
nevertheless,  together  with  the  herdsmen  of  cattle, 
were  numbered  in  the  seven  castes  (Heeod.  iL  164), 
•na  both  together  called  the  caste  of  shepherds, 
(DioD.  L  74).  The  name  Bovk^Xoi  is  only  a  naming 
a  potiori  (from  the  better  part)."  Delitzsch.  .Ac- 
cording to  Grant  ("Travels,"  ii.  17),  the  herdsmen 
are  represented  on  the  monuments,  as  long,  lean, 
distorted,  sickly  forms — a  proof  of  the  contempt  that 
rested  upon  them.  Joseph's  theocratic  faithfulness 
preferred  for  his  people  contempt  to  splendor,  pro- 
vided that  under  the  cover  of  this  contempt,  they 
might  remain  secluded  and  unmixed  (see  Heb.  xi.  26). 
For  the  cause  of  this  dis-esteem,  see  Keii.,  p.  274  ; 
Knobel,  p.  341. 

4.  T/>e  prnentalion  of  Joseph's  brothers,  and  of 
Ms  father,  to  Pharaoh.     The  grant  of  the  land  of 


thev  shall  be  tftUpraisinethee,  evermore  praising  thee  ;"  as 
In  ftev.  iv.  8,  "  They  cease  not  day  nor  lught  savin/,  holy, 
holy,  holy."  He  wept  long,  translates  Luther,  xoeineie  lange, 
but  it  means  more  than  this ;  he  fel !  upon  his  neck  and  wppi 
repeatedli/,— over  and  over  again,— \inable  to  satisfy  the 
i/icpoK — «Aav9jioio,  as  Homer  stsle^the  luxury  of  ^i>/ even 
for  remembered  sorrows,  much  less  the  joy  of  tears  at  such 
a  recognition.  Affect' ng  is  it  in  either  view,  but  most  of  all 
when  we  regard  it  as  the  long  sobbings  and  lo 'g  embracings 
of  the  aged  father.  The  old  eyes  weeping !  There  is  not  in 
our  hntnan  life  a  il  jre  touching  scene,  even  when  it  comes 
from  senile  weakness,  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  from  recog- 
a  tions  that  might  draw  tears  from  the  stoutest  manhood, 
and  from  the  recollection  of  events  whose  pathetic  interest 


Ihe  utmost  invention  of  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist  Uila  \  ^  theocratic  personajre  in  brin<nng  a  free  people  into 

the  condition  of  servants.  But  the  question  here  u 
whether  Joseph  really  acted  in  an  arbitrary  man'ier. 
He  was  not  a  soveieign  lord  of  the  storehouses,  bal 
only  Pharaoh's  servant.  As  such,  he  could  not  de- 
mand of  Pharaoh  views  that  in  their  aspect  of  liber 
ality  lay  beyond  his  horizon ;  besides  it  is  to  be  con 
sidered  that  the  people  themselves  desired  to  sav« 


to  imi  ate.  'With  this  pas-age  in  Genesis  there  may  be  com- 
pared he  interview  of  David  and  Jonathan,  1  Sari.  xx.  41  : 
"  Anc  they  kissed  one  another,  and  wept,  one  with  another, 
antil  David  exceeded,  b^^sn  T.I  -\y .»»  David  emtem  am- 
vliiu ;  his  emotion  went  beyond  all  ordinary  bounds.  The 
expression  seems  to  have  much  of  the  force  of  the  particie  in 
the  passase  before  ns.  It  is  another  example  of  the  ihetiri- 
eal  &.t,  that  the  briefest  and  simplest  language  is  ever  the 
nost  affecting.— T.  L.1 
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their  lives  at  the  price  of  their  freedom.  The 
point  we  are  mainly  to  look  at  is  that  Joseph  was 
not  at  liberty  to  give  the  coru  away,  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  Pharaoh's  right,  he  might  thereby  have 
opened  so  wide  the  door  of  a  wasteful  squandering,  as 
to  have  pro<luced  a  universal  famine.  We  are  also 
to  suppose  that  Joseph  was  urged,  step  by  step,  to 
these  measures,  by  the  pressing  consequences  of  the 
situation;  but  tliat  he  tried  to  mitigiite,  as  nmch  as 
posible,  the  dependence  that  necessarily  followed,  by 
kn  assessment  of  the  fitth  part,  leaving  four-fifths 
to  them.  The  principal  aim  of  the  narrative  is  to 
show,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantages  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  comparison  with  the  Egyptians ;  how  splen- 
didly the  former  weie  provided  for.  Again,  Joseph 
might  have  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances, all  the  more  freely  from  the  consideration, 
tliat  the  future  of  Israel  would  be  more  secure  by 
thus  having  a  favorable  position  among  a  depressed, 
rather  than  a  liaughty  and  oppressive  people.  But, 
at  all  events,  even  in  this  relation,  divine  retribution 
surpasse.*,  in  its  severity,  the  measure  of  human  un- 
derstanding. When  afterwards  the  Israelites  weie 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Egyptians,  it  may  remind  us 
of  the  fact,  that,  through  Joseph,  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  been  made  servants  to  Pharaoh,  how- 
ever pure  may  have  been  his  motive. — Herds  of 
cattle. — The  expression  nannn  mp^  shows  that 
the  fair  value  of  the  cattle  is  here  kept  prominently 
in  view ;  since  n:pi3  denotes  property  acquired. — 
And  as  for  the  people  they  demanded. — Con- 
cerning the  different  readings,  ver.  21,  where  the 
LXX  and  the  Samarhan,  and  otliers,with  Knobel,  read 
Tcrn  instead  of  "i"'2Sn  ,  see  note,  Keil,  p.  277. 
We  must  not,  however,  suppose,  with  Dclitzsch, 
a  translocation  of  the  people  from  one  place  in  Egypt 
to  another  in  its  remotest  part,  but  the  distiibuting 
of  the  present  crown  peasants  into  the  different  towns 
of  their  respective  disti'icts  throughout  the  whole 
land.  The  ground  of  this  was  that,  for  the  present, 
they  must  get  ilieir  sustenance  from  their  granaries 
in  tiie  cities,  and  tliat,  afterwards,  these  became  the 
places  in  which  they  were  to  deliver  the  fifth  part. — 
Had  a  portion  assigned  them. — We  understand 
this  of  ihe  land  of  the  priests,  not  of  their  portion  of 
the  provision  which  is  mentioned  afterwards. — Ye 
shall  give  the  fifth  part. — This  was  no  heavy  tax  ; 
and  there  was  a  benefit  in  it,  that  it  tended  to  pro 
duce  an  habitual  carefulness  in  respect  to  the  unfruit- 
ful vears.  Tliat  a  provision,  in  such  cases,  had  hete- 
tolo're  been  wanting  in  Egypt,  is  evident  from  the 
destitution  of  the  people.  Joseph  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon,  in  all  this,  as  a  wise  man  striving  with 
the  necessities  of  famine,  so  sore  an  evil  in  ancient 
times.* 


[•  All  this  difficulty,  about  Joseph's  proceeding, vanishes 
when  one  studiously  considers  wliat  the  Egyptians  would 
have  done,  or  how  fatal  their^Vee  improvidence  might  have 
proved,  without  his  sagacious  political  economy.  There 
frould  have  been  no  cattle  to  be  sold  ;  the  lands  would  have 
Been  Inrren  for  the  want  of  hands  to  till  them.  Each  one 
tir  hin.3elf,  without  a  common  weal,  and  a  wise  ruler  taking 
eare  of  it,  and  taxing  them  for  snch  care,  there  would  not 
have  boen,  in  their  future  prospects,  any  stiinulas  to  fmgal- 
Ky,  or  industry.  It  is  yet  an  unsettled  question,  whether 
unregulated  individual  cultivation  of  land,  in  small  por- 
Uons,  or  a  judicious  system  of  landlordism,  for  wliich,  of 
jourse,  there  must  be  nnt  or  tax,  is  the  tetter  method  for 
the  oniveisal  good.  The  twenty  per  cent,  which  Joseph 
•xacted  for  the  governmental  care,  was  not  a  system  of 
slavery  ;  and  it  may  have  been  far  better  than  a  much  ereat- 
■r  percentage,  perhaps,  to  Ciipitalists  and  usurers. — T.  L.) 


The  accounts  which  Hkrodotds  (iL  109),  and 
DioDORCs  (i.  73),  have  given  concerning  then.itionml 
economy  of  ancient  Egypt,  seem  to  refer  to  disposi- 
tions of  a  later  date,  at  whose  basis,  neverthebss, 
may  have  lain  these  measures  of  Joseph,  ov  ii  as  the 
latter  may  have  been  giounded  on  siul  oid<.r  re'v 
tions  and  peculiarities.  The  main  view  to  be  taken 
in  respect  to  this  economy  is,  that  the  king,  ix 
connection  with  the  priest  and  warrior  cartes,  pos- 
ses.«ed  the  land  (Diod.  Sic),  whilst  the  peasants  and 
tradesmen  had  land  subject  to  rent.  Now  if  Joseph 
changed  the  feudal  system,  formerly  existing,  intc 
one  of  servitude,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
former  was  not  so  favorable,  nor  the  latter  so  un 
favorable,  as  that  which  existed  in  still  later  times. 
The  feudal  peasant  was  already  under  an  ab.olut« 
authority,  and  was  obliged,  e.  g.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  give  the  filth  part; 
whilst  the  servants,  as  they  are  afterwards  called, 
were  only  persons  put  under  a  more  definite  direc- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  economic  relations. 
For  more  on  this,  see  Keil,  p.  278,  on  the  tax  rela- 
tions of  the  East,  and  also  Kiiobel,  p.  34G.  (Jerlach 
maintains  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  become  bonds- 
men in  this  transaction,  but  were  only  brought  into 
a  feudal  relation  to  Pharaoh,  It  is  said,  however, 
expressly,  that  Joseph  bought  not  only  their  land, 
but  themselves,  their  bodies.  It  is  true,  a  distinction 
may  be  made  between  this,  and  an  entire  bodily  sub- 
jection ;  and,  therefore,  may  it  be  called  servitude 
or  dependence. 

6.  Israel  in  Eg'jpt.  His  proviso.  His  return  in 
death  to  Canaan.  Ver.  27-31. — And  they  had 
possession  therein. — Personal  appropriation  and 
outward  extension. — And  Jacob  Uved. — The  nar- 
rative prepares  us  very  circumstantially  for  Jacob's 
death,  as  an  event  of  great  moment  to  his  people. — 
Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh. — See  ch.  sxiii. 
Josepli  is  to  confirm  by  an  oath  his  promise  to  bring 
his  remains  home  to  Canaan  Because  Jacob  exacts 
this  of  ill  his  sons  collectively  (see  ch.  xlix.),  Knobel, 
as  'isual,  discovers  a  discrepancy.  It  is,  however, 
tht  same  determination,  only  more  fully  developed 
in  he  latter  passage.  After  Joseph's  promise,  Jacob 
p  lys  upon  his  bed.  The  fulfilment  of  his  last  wish 
J  If  been  secured. — And  Israel  bowed  himself. — 
'  /c  must  think  of  him  as  sitting  up  in  liis  couch  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  incorrect  when  Keil  says,  he  turned  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  bed,  in  order  to  worship,  vhile 
lying  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  bed.  The  Vul- 
gate which  Keil  quotes,  says  the  reverse :  adoravH 
Deum  conversus  ad  lectuli  caput.  The  idea  is,  that, 
kneeling,  lie  bows  himself  in  the  bed,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  head.  The  LXX  seems  to  have  read 
T^^yl7l  for  na^n  (karn-mat-teh  for  hum-vnt-tak) 
caused  by  a  mistake  of  the  vowels  to  the  unjiointed 
consonants,  and  the  consideration  that  Jacob  is  not 
represented  as  sick  and  confined  to  his  bed  until  tlie 
next  chapter.  By  this  LXX  interpretation  :  irportKv- 
if)afv  'IirparjA  fVl  tJ)  i-Kpov  tt)s  fidpSov  avruO  (which 
we  also  find  in  the  Syriac,  the  Italian,  and  Ileb.  xi. 
21),  there  is  suggested  the  rich  and  beautif  il  thought, 
that  Jacob  celebrates  the  completion  of  his  pilgrim 
age  (ch.  xlvii.  9)  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  If  w« 
take  it  in  the  other  sense,  hpving  no  greater  evi- 
dence, and  less  signifieance,  the  turning  to  the  bed's 
head  in  a  kneeling  po.^ture  is  the  one  natural  to  the 
body,  if  we  imagine  the  bed's  head  to  be  the  liighei 
part.  At  the  same  timt,  H  seems  here  expressed  tha* 
Jacob,  in  praying,  turns  away  from  the  world,  ai:i 
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from  men  to  God,  as  the  facing  and  tansing  of  the 
priest  at  the  altar  expresses  the  same  idea  symboli- 
callv.  Von  Bohlen  maintains  that  the  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  praying.  It  means,  he  says,  that 
Jacob  was  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow,  as  Dand, 
\  Zj:.gs  i.  47,  whilst  Joseph  put  his  hand  under  his 
t'igh.  For  such  an  occasiun,  however,  the  word 
*nn-'^5  (generally  denoting  adoration)  would  seem 
tinhappily  chosen,  and  is  easily  misunderstood.  De- 
tiTzscH  takes  the  two  representations  together  (as 
denoting  in  one  the  act  of  prayer  and  the  oath  cere- 
monial). 


DOCTRINAI.  AITD    ETHICAXi. 

1.  Jacob's  halt  at  Beer-sheba  furnishes  a  proof 
again  of  the  distinction  between  human  certainty, 
and  that  derived  from  the  divine  assurance.  Thus 
John  the  Baptist  knew  already  of  the  Messianic  mis- 
sion, before  his  baptism,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
revelation  made  at  the  baptism  that  he  received  the 
divine  assurance  which  he  needed  as  the  forerunner 
of  Christ.  In  our  day,  too,  this  distinction  is  of 
specinl  importance  for  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 
^\  Olds  of  divine  assurance  are  the  proper  messages 
from  the  pulpit. 

2.  The  God  of  Israel  is  also  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob — the  same  God  who  comraanded  the  one  to 
stay,  the  other  to  go. 

3  Xot  until  Jacob  had  again  made  sure  and 
sealed  his  patriarchal  covenant-relation  with  God,  is 
he  able  to  set  forth,  with  joy  and  confidence,  on  a 
journey,  with  his  whole  family,  into  a  strange  and 
dangerous  world. 

4.  Exegesis,  as  in  other  places,  hastens  too  rap- 
idly over  the  significance  of  these  Biblical  names. 
Though  some  are  quite  doubtful,  others  have  an  un- 
mistakable  importance,  opening,  by  their  connec- 
tions, a  view  revealing  the  spirit  of  the  respective 
families,  and  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the  name*  of 
Reuben's  sons  express  a  sanguine  hope  (initiated, 
dixting^dxhed,  etc.).  In  the  names  of  Levi's  sons, 
we  may  recognize  the  three  leading  tr.iits  of  hierar- 
chical rule.     And  so  in  many  other  cases. 

5.  Dinah  had  to  atone  for  her  former  freedom, 
and  the  fanatical  severity  of  hor  brothers,  by  a  joy- 
less single  life.  But  she  has  the  honor,  along  with 
Serah,  of  being  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  the 
house  of  Israel  in  Egypt  Together  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theocracy,  there  is  unfolded  the 
gradual  elevation  of  woman.  The  idea  of  female 
uiheritance  here  presents  itself. 

6.  Judah,  the  father's  minister  to  Joseph.  By 
his  faithfulness,  strength,  and  wisdom,  he  has  risen 
in  the  opinion  of  bis  father,  and  thus  it  is  that  Ja- 
cob's divine  illumination  shows  itself  especially  in 
respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, — becoming  a  revela- 
tion fnll  and  clear  in  the  blessing  pronounwd  ch.  xUx. 

7.  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  reunion,  full  of  unspeak- 
able emotion  expressed  in  tears  and  in  embraces. 
To  Jacob,  Joseph  appears  as  one  who  had  come 
f-vm  the  realm  of  the  dead- 

8  Jacob's  declaration:  now  let  me  die,  presents 
another  aspect  in  the  contemplation  of  death  and 
Hides,  different  from  that  which  is  usually  raised 
through  the  more  common  speech  respecting  it  in 
01  Testament  times.  The  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
msnt  de^tibe  Sheol  as  a  gloomy  region ;  but  this 
eomes  ft  cm  their  fear  of  descending"  into  it  before 
touT  hate  seen  the  full  tokeia  of  grace,  or  have  re- 


ceived that  peace  of  the  Lord  which  givelh  rest 
i  When  they  have  had  a  sight  of  these,  they  di«  wil 
lingly;  it  is  then  a  lying  down  to  sleep, — a  goin^ 
home  to  the  fathers.  In  general,  however,  it  is  tru# 
that  this  terrified  legal  consciousness  of  death  pre 
dominates  over  the  Old-Testament  evangelical  con- 
sciousness of  unconditional  resignation  in  hope. 

9.  The  instructions  that  Joseph  gives  his  bn^th- 
ren  show  us  that  this  ancient  statesman  clearly  com- 
prehended the  truth,  that  the  highest  ingenuousness, 
and  the  purest  frankness,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  wisdom  (see  the  instructions  of  Christ  to  the 
apostles.  Matt.  x.).  This  wisdom  of  Joseph,  it  ia 
true,  was  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  It  was  a 
divine  wisdom,  that  he  thus  placed  the  house  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  under  the  protection  of  Egyptian 
contempt.  By  ilfcs  giving  them  a  lowly  posi  ion,  he 
secured  their  worldly  w,  Ifare,  whilst  promoting  their 
theocratic  prosperity. 

10.  Pilgrim  in  youth,  pilgrim  in  age,  always  a 
wrestler, — Jacob  just  touches  upon  his  suflFerings, 
as  fskr  as  it  is  meet  for  Pharaoh  to  hear.  The  feeling 
of  his  wonderful  deliverances  shows  itself  movingly 
in  his  blessing  upon  Joseph's  sons.  The  idea  of  the 
spiritual  pilgrimage  of  believers  upon  earth  appears 
very  distinctly  in  this  picture  of  Jacob's  life,  which 
he  sketches  before  Pharaoh. 

11.  The  last  thought  of  Jacob,  erstwhile  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  now  in  Egypt,  is  that  of  going 
home.  There  he  wishes  to  return,  even  in  deatli 
itself.  And  yet  Canaan  was  not  his  true  and  proper 
home ;  though  it  was  for  him  the  type  and  pledge 
of  the  everlasting  rest  (see  Heb.  xi.). 

12.  The  transplantation  of  Israel  had  for  its  aim 
the  n^aiive  and  positive  advancement  of  the  people 
of  God.  Negatively  :  It  must  be  transplanted  from 
Canaan  if  it  would  escape  being  ruined  spiritually 
by  mingling  with  the  people  of  the  knd,  or  bodily, 
through  premature  wars  with  them.  Positively :  In 
Egypt  they  were  parted  irom  heathenism  by  a  double 
barrier,  namely,  their  foreign  race,  and  their  reputa- 
tion as  a  caste  impure ;  but  here  they  found  suste- 
nance and  room  lor  their  enlargement  a«  a  people 
upon  its  fertile  soil ;  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
drawn  out,  through  the  Egyptian  culture,  to  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  powers.  In  Egypt  were  they 
prepared  for  their  transition  from  the  nomadic  to  the 
agricultural  state. 


HOMTLETICAL  AKD  PRACTICAl.. 

See  Doctrinal  and  EthicaL  Jacob's  last  pilgrim- 
age.— Jacob's  house. — Jacob  and  Joseph's  reunion. 
-—Jacob's  joy  in  deith. — Jacob  before  Pharaoh. — 
Israel  in  Goshen. — Taibe  (ch.  xlvii.  7-10):  Jacob's 
life :  1.  As  a  min  or  of  the  miseries  of  human  life  in 
general ;  2.  as  a  mirror  especially  of  a  true  and 
blessed  pilgrimage, 

HrH  Section.  (Ch.  xlvi.  1-7.)  Stabke:  Thia 
departure  to  Egypt  is  often  spoken  of;  Xuinb.  ii.  14, 
15 :  Josh.  xxiv.  4 ;  Ps.  cv.  23  :  Is.  lii.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxi 
2 ;  Acts  vii.  15. — This  is  the  last  app<arance  with 
which  God  favored  Jacob. — Yer.  3.  .Facob  might  b« 
afraid:  1.  On  account  of  his  personal  safety  (ad- 
vanced years) ;  2.  on  account  of  the  prohibition  tc 
Istac  (ch.  xxvi  2) ;  3.  on  account  ot  his  descend 
ants  (Egypt  a  heathen  country) ;  4.  on  account  of 
servitude  threatening  •hem  (as  predicted  A.  xv.  13) 
5.  ot  account  of  leaving  Canaan,  the  promised  land 
6    Abraham's  experiences,  eh.  xii.  12  (see  Jaob'i 


Add 
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declaration  ch.  xlv.  28). — A  Christian  should  enter 
npoi  his  journeys  with  God  accompanying. — Bibl. 
?\il  :  God  guides  his  people  on  their  ways. — Cra- 
mer ;  JaCo^/  an  example  ot  the  fortune  and  pilgrira- 
ago  of  believers. — Schroder  :  The  answer  of  God 
L  in  reply  to  his  di?tressing  anxiety, — to  his  flesh 
•nd  blood,  as  we  may  regard  it ;  therefore  does  he 
call  him  by  his  more  human  name :  "  Jacob !  Jacob ! 
Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes ;  "  the  last 
■ervice  of  love  that  the  nearest  kindred  could  per- 
form to  the  dying  (Tobit  xiv.  15).  See  Robinson 
on  the  halting  of  the  wagons  at  Beersheba. 

Second  Section.  (Vjrs.  8-27.)  Starke:  The 
use  of  this  accuiate  catalogue  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ;  it  shows  the  separation  of  the  tiibes,  and  marks 
the  tribe  of  the  Messiah.  It  gives  a  clearer  view  of 
the  people's  increase,  and  thus  shows  the  fulfilling 
of  the  divine  promise. — Oliad,  Numb.  xxvi.  and  1 
Chron.  iv.  21,  not  counted  here ;  probably  died 
without  issue. — (Ver.  15.  The  numbers  do  not  sum 
up  to  more  than  thiny-two.  The  Rabbins  remove 
the  difficulty  by  saying,  God  must  be  counted  in, 
since  he  said  that  he  would  go  down  with  them. 
Bat  this  is  not  necessary.  It  would  be  better  to  say, 
Jacob  and  his  children,  etc.) — Ver.  21.  On  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  1  Chron.  viii.  6,  and  Numb, 
xxvi.  38,  39,  in  respect  to  Benjamin's  children,  see 
the  explanation  in  the  respective  placvs.  The  gene- 
alogies are  important. — Bibl.  Wirt.  :  The  true  chuich 
of  God  is  a  small  number,  but  let  no  one  stumble 
thereatu  God  takes  good  care  of  his  elect,  and 
knows  all  their  names. — Schroder  :  The  fact  that 
Egypt  is  the  hiding-place  for  Israel,  shows  that  the 
relation  was  not  one-sided  only;  if  Israel  was  some- 
thing for  the  heathen,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  hea- 
then, on  the  other  hand,  had  their  mission  for  Israel 
(Baumgarten). — The  full  people  of  Israel  consisted 
of  twelve  sons,  and  seventy  souls,  and  the  Christian 
church  consisted  of  twelve  apostles,  and  seventy  dis- 
ciples (Roos). 

Third  Section.  (Vers.  28-34.)  Starke  :  (In  the 
land  of  Goshen ;  after  several  weeks  spent  on  a  jour- 
ney of  forty  or  fifty  miles). — John  xvi.  2(X — Was 
Joseph's  joy  great  when  he  saw  again  his  father,  how 
great  will  be  the  joy  of  God's  children  wlien  they 
meet  each  other  again  in  glory! — Schroder:  Now 
the  patriarch  is  ready  to  die,  for  in  Jo-eph  he  be- 
liolds  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises. — Ver.  33. 
To  be  sure,  is  to  win.  Right  ahead,  is  the  motto  of 
the  good  rider  (Valcr.  Herb.).  The  pride  of  the  world 
makes  small  estimate  of  what  God  regards  as  highest 
(Baumgarten).  Thus  began  already  in  the  house  of 
Jacob,  at  its  entrance  into  Egypt,  that  reproach  of 
Christ  which  Moses  afterwards  esteemed  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt  (Roos).  This  an- 
tipathy of  the  Egyptians  towards  the  shepherd- 
people  was  a  fence  to  them,  such  as  was  afterwards 
the  law  of  Moses  (Roos). 

Fourth  Section,  (Ch.  xlvii.  1-12.)  Starke  :  Ver. 
1.  Joseph  does  not  ask  particularly  for  Goshen,  yet 
he  knows  in  what  manner  to  arrange  it,  that  Pharaoh 
may  readily  perceive  how  much  he  would  be  obliged 
to  him  for  the  grant  of  that  district. — (Ver.  2. 
'^SpB;  some  translate  it  from  the  extremes^  that  is 
tom  the  oldest  and  the  youngest;  others  understand 
:t  as  referring  to  those  who  were  of  least  account 
Their  idea  is  that  Joseph  meant  to  prevent  Pharaoh's 
«mploying  them  as  soldiers.) — Calvin:  Se  quis  aliter 
pure  Deo  scrvire  non  potest  quam  si  mundo  se  /celi- 
au7n  reddat,  hie  omu'S  facessnt  ambltio.  A  Christian 
inust  not  be  ashamed  of  the  humble  condition  in 


which  God  may  have  placed  him. — MnscnL. :  Pha 
raoh  does  not  inquire  after  Jacob's  piety,  re.igion. 
and  godly  walk,  but  only  afier  his  age. — Seventeen 
years.  As  long  as  he  had  sorrowfully  cared  for  Jo 
seph,  so  long  Joseph,  in  return,  caied  for  hini. 
Earthly  benefits  God  repays  by  spiritual  blessings 
1  Cor.  ix.  11. — Cramer:  God  bestows  much  on  tht 
man  who  has  many  children. — Schroder:  Very 
proper  that  they  remain  in  the  border  district  untU 
everything  is  settled.  In  the  midst  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Israelites  are  ever  as  strangers  in  the  land. — • 
Heim  :  The  patriarch  standing  before  Pharaoh.  The 
patriarch  and  the  priest  of  God's  church  before  the 
king  of  the  mightiest  and  most  civilized  state  at  that 
time  in  the  word. 

Fifth  Sec  '.ion.  (Vers.  1 3-2 6. )  Sta rke  :  Ver.  1 3. 
A  divine  punishment  of  the  Egyptians.  (They  would 
not  otherwise  have  regarded  Joseph's  example  in  the 
sparing  use  of  the  com ;  some,  perhaps,  would  have 
scouted  his  predictions). — Ver.  16.  Joseph  said : 
Fidelity  to  Pharaoh  requires  that  I  should  not  le* 
you  have  the  corn  for  nothing. — Freiburger  Bihel 
Slavery  is  against  the  law  of  nature. — Our  dailj 
bread,  a  great  proof  of  the  divine  beneficence. — 
(Ver.  22.  Circumstances  sometimes  excuse.  If  Jo- 
seph favored  the  heathen  priests  it  was  in  obedience 
to  the  express  commands  of  Pharaoh.) — Schroder  : 
Concerning  Goshen.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a 
prairie  country,  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and 
yet  there  were  fertile  agricultural  portions  (Heng- 
stenberg). — See  Robinsok's  account  of  Goshen,  or 
the  province  Surkijeh,  p.  620. — In  the  enumcratiou 
of  Egyptian  herds,  lior.-es  come  fii'St,  Exod.  ix.  3 ; 
for  their  raising  was  especially  proper  for  the  coun- 
try.— Sheep,  "  held  sacred  by  the  Thebans." — Asses, 
Wire  saciificed  to  Typhon. — The  fifth.,  a  religious 
poliical  revenue,  whose  relation  to  tithes  (double 
fifths)  is  obvious.  The  tax  of  a  fifth  is  small  in  a 
fertile  land  like  Egypt,  where  harvests  are  from  thirty 
to  a  hundred  fold.) — (Robinson  compares  Joseph's 
conduct  with  that  of  Mohammed  Ali  (p.  623),  who 
made  himself  sole  owner  of  all  the  property  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  great  difference  between  them  is  ob- 
vious.}— The  double  tiihe  in  Israel  was  probably  a 
Mosaic  imitation.  "  As  Pharaoh  provides  by  a  fifth 
foi  the  sustenance  of  the  piiest-*,  so  also  Jehovah" 
(Hengstenberg). 

Sixth  Section.  (Vers.  26-31.)  Starke:  Bibl. 
Tu\:  It  is  right  that  a  certain  part  of  what  the laiul 
produces  should  be  given  to  the  lord.* — Ver.  30. 
Thus  Jacob  testifies  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
as  one  who  awakes  from  sleep. — Schroder  :  Jacob 
dies  as  the  last  of  the  patriarchs,  and  his  death  is 
the  conclusion  of  this  historical  introduction,  or  his- 
tory of  the  beginning.  He  dies,  moreover,  in  a  for- 
eign land.  That  makes  it  the  more  important  and 
conclusive  event.  (In  the  expression:  have  found 
grace,  there  comes  into  consideration  :  1.  That  it  baa 
not  the  same  weight,  nor  the  same  subordinate  sense, 
as  it  would  have  in  occidenta'  speech  ;  2.  that  Ja- 
cob here  asks  a  favor  of  Joseph  which  might  seem 
to  him  as  coming  in  collision  with  his  Egyptian 
duty.) — Hkim  :  Jacob  had  reached  a  lovely  evening 
of  his  wearisome  and  troubled  life ;  but  it  might  bt 
said  of  him :  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind 
I  reach  forth  unto  the  things  that  are  before. 


•  [So  says  tho  European  commentator.  The  Amerioin 
would  rather  say:  to  the  gnrcrnmrnt  that  protects  its  pro- 
duce and  the  labor  employed  in  its  cultivation,— presenting 
a  f-imilar  idea,  but  iii  >*  more  rati'inal,  as  well  as  in  f 
milder  form. — T.  Ii.] 
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[Note  on  the  Istkrtiew  betwekn  Jacob  and 
Phabaoh — ^THK  Patriarchal  Thkology — the  Idea 
vv  THE  EAnruLT  Life  as  a  Pilgrimage. — Commen- 
tators have  bestowed  much  study  upon  the  gene- 
Blogical  register  in  the  preceding  chapt€r,  the  mean- 
ing of  its  proper  names  (in  most  cases  not  easily 
determined),  and  the  question,  whether  all  the  de- 
•cendants  of  Jacob  there  mentiootd  were  bom  be- 
fore the  migration.  This  is  valuable,  indispensable, 
It  may  be  said,  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; but  it  has  led  many  to  pa-s  very  slightly  over 
those  scenes  of  touching  beauty,  and  most  exquisite 
tenderness,  that  are  presented  in  Joseph's  meeting 
with  his  lather  (already  alluded  to  in  the  note,  p. 
633),  and  in  the  interview  between  Jacob  and  Pha- 
raoh, ch.  xlvii. :  "  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his 
fether,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh."  What  a  pic- 
ure  of  life  and  reality  have  we  here  !  The  feeble 
patriiirch,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his  recovered  son, 
is  led  into  the  presence  of  the  com  teous  monarch, 
who  receives  him,  not  as  an  inferior,  nor  as  a  de- 
pendent even,  but  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
great  age,  and  witli  a  reverent  feeling  that  in  this 
very  old  man,  the  representative,  as  it  were,  of  an- 
other age,  or  of  another  world,  there  was  something 
of  a  sacred  and  prophetical  character.  "  And  Ja- 
cob blessed  Pharaoh."  It  is  probable  that  Pharaoh 
asked  his  blessing.  At  all  events,  there  is  j^omething 
in  the  kindliness  of  his  reception  that  induces  Jacob 
to  bestow  his  patriarchal  benediction  upon  him ;  and 
doubtless  the  king  received  it,  not  as  a  formality,  or 
with  a  mere  feeling  of  courtly  condescension,  but  as 
something  that  had  a  divine  value  fcr  himself  and 
his  kingdom.  Throughout  this  narrative  of  Joseph 
there  is  a  life-likeness  in  the  character  of  Pharaoh 
that  shows  him  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  veritable 
objects  presented  in  history.  And  what  an  air  of 
reality  in  all  these  scenes  here  so  exquisitely  por- 
trayed !  What  a  power  of  invention  do  they  exhibit 
(if  we  concede  to  them  no  higher  excellence) ;  what 
skill  in  the  art  of  pictorial  fiction. — that  j  eculiar 
talent  so  ci'ltivated  in  modem  times,  and  which,  it 
is  supposed,  has  only  reached  its  perfection  in  our 
own  day.  It  is  this, — inconsistent  as  it  may  seem 
with  all  we  know  of  the  most  early  writings, — or  it 
is  the  most  natural  and  exact  drawing  from  the  very 
life.  There  is  something  here  in  the  internal  evi- 
dence which  the  sound  mind  intuitively  perceives, 
and  on  which  it  contidently  relies.  It  is  no  invented 
tale.  The  picture  stands  out  vividly  before  us;  age 
has  not  dimmed  its  colors ;  remoteness  of  scene,  and 
wide  diversity  of  life  and  manners,  cannot  weaken 
its  effect.  It  produces  a  conviction  of  reality  strongei 
than  that  which  comes,  oltcn,  from  narratives  ol 
events  close  to  our  own  days,  or  even  cotemporary. 
Away  over  the  chasm  of  time  we  look  directly  into 
that  old  world.  We  t-ee  the  figures  distinctly  mov- 
ing on  that  far-oflF  ancient  shore.  It  is  brought  nigh 
to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  almost  as  well 
doubt  our  senses,  as  think  of  calling  it  in  question. 
At  all  events,  no  mythical  theory  can  explain  it.  We 
tre  shut  up  to  a  very  sharp  issue,  a  very  stringent 
tlteraative :  It  is  the  very  truth,  the  very  life,  in  the 
Biinutest  feature  of  its  close  limning,  or  it  is  the 
most  monstrous,  as  it  is  the  most  circumstantial,  and 
eonsciously  inventive,  lying.  No  "  higher  criticism," 
•8  it  is  called,  can  ever  make  satisfactory,  to  a  truly 
thoughtful  mind,  the  comparison  sometimes  drawn 
between  these  "  Bible  stories  "  and  the  cloudy  fables 
that  characterize  the  early  annals  of  other  ancient 
lations.    Study  well   the  striking    contrasts.     The 


lives  of  the  pilgrim  patriarchs,  so  clear  in  theit  life 
like  portraitures,  the  wild  Scandinavian  legends,  Un 
wilder  Hindoo  myths,  presenting  not  simply  tb< 
ntpemaiural,  for  there  are  connections  in  which  tha* 
is  most  credible — more  credible  even  than  its  ab 
sence — but  the  unnatural,  the  horrible,  the  mou 
strous,  the  grotesque ;  what  afSnity  between  these ' 
The  clear,  statistical  story  of  Joseph,  the  picture  of 
the  veritable  Pharaoh, — the  shadow  s  of  Ion,  of  Dorus 
of  Cadmus,  that  fliit  across  the  dim  page  of  the  eap» 
liest  nellenian  history ;  what  sane  mind  can  trace 
any  parallel  here  ?  There  is  no  escaping  the  issue, 
we  may  say  again.  It  is  sharp  and  decisive.  Th« 
reasoning  is  curt  and  clear.  Absolute  fiction  in  these 
Bible  stories,  with  a  skill  surpassing  that  of  Defoe, 
Scott,  or  Thackeiay, — absolute  forgery,  with  a  con- 
scious intent  to  deceive  in  every  particular,  or  abso- 
lute truth,  self-verifying,  is  the  only  alternative.  Il 
is  not  such  a  forgery ;  it  is  not  such  an  artful  fiction 
'he  most  extreme  rationalist  shrinks  from  affirming 
this;  it  is,  there/ore,  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  We  may  reverently  use  the  imagination  in 
attempting  to  fill  up  some  parts  of  the  picture,  but 
we  may  not  disturb  the  graphic  outline.  How  verj 
clear  it  is  in  the  passage  specially  before  us.  Im 
agination  needs  no  help.  We  can  almost  see  them, 
the  stately  monarch,  the  very  aged  man,  the  beloved 
son  now  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  manhood,— 
they  stand  out  as  vividly  as  anything  now  on  the 
canvas  of  our  present  history.  We  may  as  well 
doubt  of  Caesar  and  Alexander,  yea  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Washington,  as  of  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Pharaoh. 

"  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  ai-t 
thou  ?  "  The  English  translation  here,  in  departing 
from  lit«'ralness  in  the  question,  has  marred  the  ef^ 
feet  of  the  answer,  the  peculiar  language  of  which 
is  suggested  by  it,  or,  at  least,  strictly  connected 
with  it.  The  Hebrew  is,  Tj^'^n  ■'3'JJ  ■'^7  -SS. 
which  we  have  rea  on,  from  what  Diodorus  says  of 
their  views  of  Ufe  (Hb.  i.  51 ),  to  r^a;  d  as  an  Egyp 
tian  as  well  as  a  Shemitic  idiom — "  How  many  arc 
the  days  of  the  years  of  thy  life"  (or,  lives)?  It  ia 
a  drawing  out  of  the  phrase  to  make  it  intensive. 
It  suggests  the  long  years  of  the  earthly  sojourning, 
enhanced  by  the  thought  of  the  many  days  of  which 
they  are  composed— or  dai/s  taken  in  that  indefinite 
way  so  common  in  the  early  languai;es  to  denote 
times  or  periods.  In  what  perfect  harmony  with 
this  is  the  answer  ?  We  see  in  it  the  old  man's  gar- 
rulousness  (using  the  term  in  its  most  innocent  and 
natural  senap)^  the  feeling  of  personal  importance 
which  the  very  old  exhibit,  and  rightly  exhibit,  in 
view  of  their  surpassing  length  of  years.  They  love 
to  dwell  on  it,  and  to  state  it  minutely,  extending 
their  words  as  though  in  some  proportion  to  the  long 
time  thioiigh  which  memory  looks  back.  How 
strongly  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  Grecian  Nestor, 
except  that  there  is  a  holiness  and  a  moral  grandeur 
about  Jacob,  to  which  the  old  Homeric  hero,  in  hi« 
gairulous  worldliness  and  boasting,  makes  no  ap- 
proach. They  are  alike  in  the  senile  reduplication 
of  then:  words.  Not,  however,  like  the  frequent 
Nestoric  prelude,  tW  &s  ^/Scioiui,  "  0  that  I  were 
young  again,"  but  in  a  prolonged  strain  of  solemnity 
ard  sadness  comes  the  slow  reply :  "  The  days  ol 
the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years ;  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  yean 
of  my  life,  and  have  not  attained  imto  the  days  of 
the  yeai-s  of  the  lives  of  my  fathers,  in  the  days  of 
their  pilgrimage."  We  can  see  the  old  mat  as  ht 
says  this,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  supported  by  hit 
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son  ;  we  can  almost  hear  the  tones  of  his  trembling 
voici,  the  pauses  of  his  slow  utterance,  the  seem- 
ingly tautological  yet  most  emphatic  soimd  of  his 
repetitions.  "  Few  and  evil ; "  alas!  how  ancient  is 
this  styli,  of  speech !  How  from  the  very  beginning 
,  dates  this  wailing  language  so  full  of  the  feeling  that 
'iome  gi'eat  evil  has  befallen  humanity,  and  that  our 
•arthly  life,  in  its  best  condition,  is  but  a  pilgrimage 
of  sorrow.  It  has  not  come  from  tlie  world's  later 
exrericnee.  The  farther  we  go  back,  even  into  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  youth  of  our  race,  the 
louder  and  clearer  is  the  voice.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  Scriptures.  It  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  ear- 
liest heathen  writings,  but  without  the  placid  resig- 
nation that  is  so  evident  in  the  most  striking  Biblical 
examples.  Comp;ire  the  OJt/ssey,  xviii.  130. 

oi&iv  aKiSvorepov  Yo^a  rpt'c^ei  avBpiitwoio 
nivriov,  o<r<7a  re  yaiai/  stti  wveUi  re  koX  ifmu — 

Sophocles,  CEdiptts  Tyranmis,  1186, 

10)  ytveai  PpoTiov ' 

Ti's  yap,  Ti's  av'rjp  nXeof 

5  T0<70Dt0»'  '6<T0V  OOKCIV, 

Kai  So^ayr  airOKA(vai. 

So  Pindar's  ctkiSs  vvap  &vbpoinros,  Pyth.  viii.  99. 
Compare  Job  vii. ;  xiv. ;  Ps.  ciii.  15  ;  Gen.  xviii.  2*7 
("who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,");  the  same.  Job 
XXX,  19;  xhi.  6  ;  Sirach  x.  9  ("why  is  dust  and  ashes 
proud") ;  and  other  passages  too  numerous  for  quo- 
tation. 

Among  the  most  natural  and  truthful  things  in 
this  narration  is  the  respect  shown  by  Pharaoh  to 
Jacob.  It  might  be  accounted  for  by  that  courteous- 
ness  and  sense  of  justice  which  seems  so  character- 
istic of  this  monarch,  as  also  by  his  great  friendship 
for  Joseph.  But  there  is  something  more  in  the  case, 
and  liaving  a  deeper  ground.  It  is  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence which  makes  him  desire  the  patriarch's  bless- 
ing. Respect  for  age  was  more  felt,  and  more  lauded 
as  a  virtue,  in  the  ancient  world,  than  in  the  modern, 
although  it  still  holds,  and  nothing  but  a  most  disso- 
lute civilization  can  break  it  up.  There  is,  moreover, 
something  of  awe  with  which  wc  look  upon  a  very 
old  man,  a  centenarian  or  upwards,  one  who  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  life. 
It  afifects  us  as  a  strange  spectacle.  There  seems  to 
be  something  unearthly  about  him,  superhuman, 
almost  supernatural — as  though  he  belonged  to 
another  age,  or  world.  So  to  the  young  Telemachus 
appeared  the  aged  Nestor  who  had  survived  three 
generations  of  men  (Odyss.  iii.  246), 

ware  fxoi  aOafarof  iviaXXtrat,  tuiopaaaBax, 

"  like  an  immortal,  as  I  gaze,  does  he  stand  out  be- 
fore me  " — like  one  seen  in  vision,  to  give  the  full 
force  of  that  peculiar  word  iVSaAAsToi — or  as  some- 
thing trunscending  the  ordinary  humanity.  This 
feeling  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians, 
as  compared  with  the  nomadic  patriarchs,  were  not  a 
long-lived  people.  Jacob,  although  he  had  "  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
his  fathers,"  was  to  them  a  remarkably  old  man. 
Pharaoh  had,  probably,  never  before  seen  a  case  of 
mch  extreme  longevity.  Herodotus  (iii.  23)  learns, 
ttoxa  the  Egyptians,  of  an  j^ithiopian  people,  among 
whom  some  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated 
shows  that  it  was  regarded  as  remarkable  and  excep- 
tional, confirming  the  idea  that  such  advanced  age 
•as  uiknown  amoig  the  Egyptiani)  themselves. 


The  matter  however,  of  deepest  interest,  ao< 
most  worthy  of  note  in  this  answer  of  Jacob,  vt  it| 
pilgrim  tone :  "  Tlie  days  of  the  years  of  my  oil. 
grimage — few  and  evil  have  they  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my 
fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgiimage."  Who  can 
deny  the  fairness  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  (Heb.  xL 
14):  "  Now  they  who  say  such  things  declare  plainly 
{enpavi(ov(ri/,  make  it  very  manifest)  that  they  seek 
a  country — that  they  long  {opiyovrai)  for  a  bettef 
country,  even  a  heavenly — confessing  themselves  to 
be  strangers  and  sojourners  upon  earth  "  (f  fVoi  Kal 
napiTri^rnLioL,  men  away  from  home).  "  WhereloiB 
God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God  (not  of 
the  nonexistent,  or  the  perished,  Matt.  xxii.  32),  for 
he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city" — "a  city  which 
hath  foundations,"  stable,  enduring,  that  "  passeth 
not  away."  This  language  of  pilgrimage  is  not  re- 
solvable into  the  uimieaning,  like  a  worn  out  modern 
metaphor,  or  a  mere  poetical  sentimentality.  Such 
use  of  -words  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  tlie 
character  of  the  patriarchs,  and  their  stern  ideas  of 
reality.  It  was  not  a  pilgrimage  simply  in  respect  to 
the  old  home  "  wlience  they  came  out ; "  for  thither, 
as  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  most 
pertinently  observes  (xi.  14),  they  could,  at  any  time, 
have  returned.  That  certainly  was  not  "  the  better 
country"  they  were  seeking.  No  going  back  to 
Mesopotamia,  the  region  of  the  fire-worshipping 
idolatry;  rather  go  down  to  Egypt,  the  land  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  yea,  down  to  Sheol  even— ever 
pressing  on  their  pilgrim-way  with  unabated  confi- 
dence in  the  covenant  God.  He  would  be  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  Into  whatever  regions  they 
might  pass,  known  or  unknown,  there  would  be  the 
bHan  T(Nb^,  the  "angel  Redeemer,"  to  "deliver 
them  from  all  evil."  It  was  no  metaphor  except  as 
a  transfer  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sense.  The  true 
pilgrim  idea  is  inseparable  from  the  term  constantly 
employed.  No  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  main- 
tains a  more  clear  and  emphatic  sense :  "I13^, 
a  sojourninff,  a  tarrying,  a  pilgrimage,  from  "i"3, 
to  turn  aside  by  the  way,  to  tarry  as  a  stranger,  ever 
denoting  a  temporary  instead  of  a  settled  residence. 
It  is  a  staying  in  a  land  which  is  not  one's  home. 
So,  to  the  patriarchs,  even  Canaan  is  called  I'")!?, 
Dn''*'.5ia  the  land  of  their  pilgrimages.  To  their  de- 
scendants, or  to  the  Israeli  tish  nation  taken  collect- 
ively, as  a  corporate  historical  entity,  it  was  a 
KXripovofjLia,  a  settled  earthly  t«Amto«cc,  but  to  them, 
individually,  it  was  not  "  the  rest  provided  for  the 
people  of  God,"  and  this  language  was  ever  to  re- 
mind them  of  it.  Their  only  inheritance  was  the 
promise,  of  which  the  Canaanitic  « Arjpofo/ui'o  was  the 
type,  and  of  this  they  became  "  heim  through  faith  " 
— 5ia  iriaTfus  KK-qpovoixuvvrwv  TA2  'EFIArrEAl  A2, 
Heb.  vii.  12.  For  examples  of  such  use  of  nia, 
"i1S^3  and  13,  see  Gen.  xvii.  18,  xxviii.  4  ("theland 
in  which  thou  art  a  stranger  "),  Ps.  cxix.  64 ;  xxiix. 
13;  1  Chron.  xxix.  16;  Lev.  xvii.  22  ("  the  stranger 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  you  "),  Deut.  v.  14  ;  xxi». 
14,  and  many  other  places.  The  idea  is  ever  pres- 
ent, that  of  a  stranger  tarrying  in  a  strange  land ; 
and  this  language  of  the  patriarchs  has  been  taken 
up  by  later  writers,  thus  becoming  predominani 
among  the  grave  pictures  of  the  01d-T<8tamenl 
saintly  life.  See  1  Chron.  xxix.  15  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  13, 
"  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners  as  all  oui 
fathers  were."     The  words  are  also  used  of  lodginj 
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m  an  inn,  or  dwelling  temporarily  in  a  tent,  and  this 
calls  up  the  pas»sage  before  quoted  from  Diodorus 
Siciilus  (Excursus  on  Sbeol,  p.  587),  showing  that 
fionie  such  an  idea  of  life  being  a  pilgrimage  was  not 
altogether  unknown  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  the  early 
Egyptians  The  other  conception  of  life,  as  a  tran- 
nieut  dwelling  in  a  tent,  gives  an  inexpressible  sub- 
limity to  some  of  the  Old-Testament  declarations, 
crideiitly  accommodated  to  it,  and  intended  to  denote 
the  secur  ty  of  the  everiasting  re:*t :  "  From  the  ends 
of  the  earth  do  I  cry  unto  thee "  (from  this  distant 
earth,  this  remote  and  foreign  land) ;  "  0  that  I 
might  dwell  in  thy  labemacle  of  the  e'emlties 
(r'rb'r  T^bnsz),  O  that  I  might  Snd  shelter  under 
tiie  covert  of  thy  wings,"  in  the  "  secret  place  of  thy 
presence  ! "  Vs.  Ixi. 

As  Ca'aan  was  not  "  the  rest,"  so  neither  was 
Sheol,  whether  regarded  as  the  grave  merely,  or  some 
strange  state  of  continued  being,  lying  beyond.  No 
mere  sentimentality  about  the  sepulchre  as  a  place 
of  repose  from  life's  weariness  could  answer  lo  these 
grave  declarations  of  grave  men.  much  less  that  mon- 
strosity of  conception  wluch  would  connect  the  ideas 
of  rest  and  utter  non-existence.  Sheol  lay  in  the 
road  of  their  piljirimage.  Through  this  unknown 
region — ?o  very  dark  then,  so  obscure  even  yet, — 
they  had  to  pass ;  but  only  as  a  part  of  their  ap- 
pointed journey.  The  "  city  which  had  foundation*,'"  j 
lay  still  l)e>ond.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  as  it  j 
often  has  been  asked,  did  not  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
pious  BiMe  writers  who  followed  them,  say  more 
about  this  betier  country,  instead  of  only,  now  and 
then,  giving  a  glimpse  of  it  in  some  pious  ejacula- 
tion ?  It  may  be  answei^,  that  perhaps  their 
aeai-ts  were  too  full  of  it  to  say  much  about  it.  .  They 
jad  the  pilgrim's  reticence  in  the  midst  of  frivolotis 
and  unsympathizing  strangers.  These  old  "  men  of 
(kith"  Lad  that  precious  thing  so  pleasing  unto  God 
as  the  only  root  of  any  true  human  virtue,  aud  which 
made  these  uncultivated  Old-Testament  heroes,  im- 
perfect as  they  were  m  some  things,  fairer  in  His 
si^ht  than  an  Epictetus,  a  Seneca,  or  an  Antonine, 
with  all  their  lauded  and  refined  morality.  They  had 
"this  precious  faith,"  but  they  did  not  weave  it  into 
dcgma%  or  construct  from  it  systems  of  heartless 
ethical  speculation.  They  did  not  talk  of  their  spir- 
ituality ;  and  yet,  even  in  the  few  things  they  .«a;d, 
what  approach  is  made  to  them  by  the  modem  ra- 
tionalist, or  our  flippsmt  litteraeur,  who  calls  them 
gross,  and  pronounces  their  views  so  defective  as 
measured  by  the  later  progress  in  all  elevated  and 
refined  t'ainking  ?  Who  hears,  or  exi>ects  to  heir, 
"rom  critics  of  this  class,  the  utterance  of  any  long- 
mg  de,irea  for  the  better  country  ?  How  strange  it 
would  sound  to  hear  them  say :  "  I  have  w  aited  for 
thy  ?alvation,  0  Lord,"  or  to  make,  in  earnest,  the 
declaration  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  "  pil- 
grircs  and  sojourners  "  upon  this  unsatisfying  earth  ! 

Again,  a  reason  of  their  silence  may  have  been 
the  reserve  arising  from  the  thought  of  the  dark  and 
unknown  journey  yet  to  be  made  be.'ore  their  pil- 
grimage was  wholly  ended.  Their  views  of  Sheol 
were  sombre,  because  Sheol  (in  its  true  sense)  wms 
to  them,  perhaps,  a  stronger,  a  sterner,  if  not  a  clear- 
er reality,  than  it  has  become  to  us  w'th  those  con- 
fident expectations  of  an  immediately  perfect  stat  i 
that  ha^e  placed  the  old  doctrine,  with  much  valua- 
ble Scripture  connected  with  it,  almost  wholly  in  the 
background  of  our  theology.  But  to  understand 
their  language  we  must  go  back  to  their  standpoint, 
dark  and  inadequate  as  it  may  seem  to  as.    As  death 


was  not  non-existence  in  any  view  (see  note  on  th« 
earliest  ideas  of  death,  p.  274),  but  a  state  of  beinj, 
however  strangn, — not  the  opposite  of  beinff,  at  all, 
but  of  active  life, — so  Sheol  was  the  continuaijce,  thfl 
prolongation  of  the  judicial  death  pronounced  upon 
man,  not  a  state  following  it.  Deliverance  from  otj 
was  deliverance  from  the  other.  Their  pilgiimags 
led  them  through  this  shadowy  place,  and  though 
they  still  tnisted  to  their  covenant  God,  they  knew 
not  when,  nor  where,  nor  how  that  deliverance  should 
be.  Sheol  was  not  their  home,  their  language  ira. 
plies  that;  it  was  not  the  end  of  their  journey. 
They  did  not  talk  of  going  to  Heaven,  or  to  glory* 
ihesie  ideas,  as  we  now  hold  them,  had  not  yet  come 
in ;  and  yet,  if  we  may  take  many  expressions  in 
the  Psalms  as  the  language  of  the  Old-Te-tamenl 
religious  experience,  there  was  ever  the  thought  of 
a  divine  presence,  of  a  nearness  unto  God,  of  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  redeeming  Go«-l,  what- 
ever ideas  of  locality,  of  time,  or  of  condition,  might 
be  present  or  wanting  to  the  conception.  As  thdr 
eyes  grew  dim  in  death,  their  liope  grew  stronger, 
though,  perhaps,  no  more  detiiute  than  before. 
Hence  Jacob's  ejacuhition,  coming  in  so  strangely 
and  so  suddenly,  whilst  presenting  the  visions  he 
had  of  hLs  sons'  world'y  destiny.  To  cheer  his  dying 
heart,  there  seems  to  have  mingled  among  these  far- 
off  yet  earthly  pictures,  as  they  crowded  upon  the 
seer's  mind,  a  ray  still  more  remote,  from  the  other 
siiie  of  Sheol.  What  el.<e  could  he  have  meant  in 
that  remarkable  interruption  of  the  prophetic  series: 
m'.-!*'  T'^p  T^r"?-""'?,  ^'' for  thy  salvation  have  1 
waited,  JeAoMA"  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  What  salvation? 
nothing,  surely,  in  this  life.  It  was  no  deliverance 
from  Laban,  or  Esau,  no  expectation  of  worldly  so- 
curity,  such  as  followed  his  visioti  upon  the  stone 
piliow  at  BetheL  That  was  all  past  and  gone.  Sheol 
was  before  him,  but  Jacob  still  trusts  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  and  this  dying  ejaculation  shows  that  there 
«  as  with  him,  then  and  there,  in  some  way,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nanieles*  power  that  hud  met  him  at 
Peniel.  What  meaning  in  it  all,  unless  th  it  power, 
and  that  guide,  was  expected  to  go  with  him  through 
the  still  darker  journey  ?  The  supposition  that  this 
sudden  exclamation  refers  to  something  .*een  in  visitm 
in  respect  to  Dju  and  Samson  (an  opinion  derived 
from  its  place  among  the  blessings  which  it  inter- 
rupts), seems  the  merest  trifling, — with  all  respect, 
be  it  said,  to  the  learned  commentators  who  have 
held  it.  Even  if  we  regard  the  whole  as  an  ecstatic 
dream,  there  mu<t  be  some  consistency  in  it 

The  whole  patriarchal  theology  may  b '  summed 
iu  one  great  article,  trust  in  the  covenant  God, — a 
trust  for  life,  a  trust  tor  death,  for  the  present  being, 
or  for  any  other  being.  There  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly sublime  in  this  faith.  They  were  like  mec 
standing  on  the  border  of  an  immense  ocean,  all  un. 
known  as  to  its  extent,  its  other  shore,  if  it  had  any, 
or  its  utter  boundle-sness.  Ready  to  launch  forth 
at  the  divine  command,  they  had  the  assurance  that 
all  would  be  well,  whatever  might  be  their  individual 
destiny,  since  this  covenant  God  was  also  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  who  must,  therefore,  in  some  way, 
"  live  unto  Him,"  that  is,  they  must  liave  yet  a  being 
that  woidd  make  them  the  proper  subjects  of  such  e 
covenant  relationship.  Still  Sheol  had  a  gloomy  as> 
pect ;  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  penalty 
Death  and  Hades  went  together;  the  one  was  but  a 
form  of  the  other,  a  carrying  out  of  the  great  seu- 
tence.  Though  a  part  of  their  pilgrimage,  the  way 
iraa   very  dark      Not  with  rapture,  therefore,  but 
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with  calm  confileiice,  did  tiiey  go  down  into  its  un- 
known depths,  still  holding  fast  the  hand  of  the  "  re- 
deeming angel,"  who  in  death,  as  well  as  in  the 
active  earthly  life,  would  "  deliver  them  from  all 
evil."  Tliey  knew  that  this  "  Kedeemer  lived  "  (Job 
xix.  26),  and  they  felt  that  in  some  way,  they  knew 
not  how,  his  life  was  theirs.  He  could  "quick<n 
them,  and  bring  them  up  again  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth  "  (Ps.  Ixxi.  20).  Thus  their  hope  took  the 
form  of  a  waiting,  until  "  the  wrath  should  turn  " 
(TjBX  ;'2J  15 ,  Job  xiv.  13),  and  the  dread  penalty, 
m  some  way,  be  satisfied.  Thus  Job  says :  "  all  the 
days  of  my  appointment  (there)  will  I  wait,  until  my 
change  shall  come " — my  halipah,  my  reviviscence 
or  renewal  (see  how  the  word  is  used  Ps.  xc.  5,  and 
cii.  27).  So  Ps.  xvi.  lo,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
Boul  in  Hades,"  Ps.  xlix.  8-16,  "  No  man  can  redeem 
his  brother  " ;  "  yet  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from 
the  hand  of  Sheol,  for  He  will  take  me."  Let  the 
rationalist  say  what  he  will  of  this  language,  the 
taking  out  of  the  ha7id,  and  the  preverUinp,  for  a 
brief  and  unimportant  time,  the  hand  from  seizing, 
can  never  be  made  to  mean  the  same  thing.  To  the 
same  effect  Ps.  xxxi.  6,  "  Into  thy  hands  do  I  trust 
my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me  {rescued,  ran- 
tomed  me),  Jehovah,  God  of  truth  " — of  covenant- 
faithfulness.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  take  the  form 
of  a  hope  that  this  Gocl,  this  "angel  of  the  cove- 
nant," would  be  personally  with  *hem  in  Sheol. 
There  is  good  reason  foi  thus  interpreting  tiie  pas- 
sage Ps.  xxiii.  4,  as  referring  rather  to  Slieol  itself, 
the  spirit-world,  or  world  of  the  dead,  instead  of  a 
ttate  of  sorrow  in  this  life,  or  a  diawing  near  unto 
death,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  For  places  in  which 
r'TO^S  {tzalmaveth,  there  rendered  shadow  of  deaih) 
is  piit  for  death  itself,  or  the  state  of  the  dead,  see 
Job  xxxviii.  1*7  (n'lisb^  ''^?',^J ,  gates  of  tzalmaveth), 
X.  22,  xii.  22,  compared  with  Job  xxviii.  3,  and 
especially  Job  xxviii.  21,  23.  Such  a  rendering 
Bcems  necessary  to  the  climax  intended  Ps.  xxiii.  4  : 
"  Even  in  the  valley  of  tzalmaveth,"  in  the  land  of 
the  shades,  the  terra  umbrarum,  "I  will  fear  no  evil 
(comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff,  they  shall  comfort  me"— ""STanr  . 
restore  me,  revive  me,  and  Lence  the  Syriac  X'snsiJ  . 
for  reviviscence,  resurrection.  In  Hades  they  are 
•till  with  "  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls." 

This  patriarchal  faith,  in  its  pilgrim  aspect,  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  our  modern  conceptions ;  but 
there  is  a  view  of  it  which  may  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  even  a  stronger,  if  not  a  better,  ftuth  than  our 
own.  Involved  in  the  very  essence  of  all  spiritual 
religion  are  two  great  truths :  1.  The  being  of  a  God, 
a  moral  goyemor  who  treats  man  as  something 
above  the  plane  of  nature,  that  is,  enters  into  a  cove- 
nant with  him ;  and,  2  the  existence  of  the  human 
•ool  ia  another  liff  as  groundei,  in  its  ultimate  per- 


fection at  least,  upon  sue:  covenant.  The  first  of 
these  is  also  first  in  value  and  importance.  It  is  th« 
first  lessv  n  in  the  catechism  of  theolojjy.  It  mua^ 
be  learned  thoroughly,  or  the  second,  by  itself,  aS 
the  mere  idea  of  continued  spiritual  existence,  be- 
comes a  perversion,  and  may  be  a  source  even  of 
dangerous  imaginative  error.  The  patiiarchs  wert 
educated  chiefly  in  this  greater  and  more  funda 
mental  dogma,  belief  in  God,  trust  in  God,  submia 
sion  to  God,  wliatever  might  be  the  human  destiny 
Nothing  can  be  purer  or  more  lofty  than  their  thiisa 
when  viewed  alone ;  though,  as  has  been  befo:  e  re- 
marked, it  is  never  wholly  separate  from  some  form 
of  the  other  doctrine.  The  purity  with  which  min 
hold  the  second  must  depend  upon  the  thoroughness 
of  I  heir  initiation  into  this  prime  idea  of  a  God  to 
be  trusted,  in  fife,  in  death,  in  light,  in  darkness,  and 
to  whose  sovereign  wisdom  and  goodne«s  there  must 
be  an  implicit  resignation,  whatever  may  be  known 
or  unknown  in  respect  to  his  dealings  with  the  finite 
being  he  has  created.  To  this  stale  Job  was  brought, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  long  drama,  he  fell  upon 
his  face  before  God,  and  said  unto  Him  ("^bx ,  unto 
me,  not,  concerning  me)  that  "right  thing"  for  which 
he  was  commended,  rather  than  for  any  superiority 
in  the  previous  argument.  Hence  it  is  that  this  first 
truth  takes  precedence,  not  in  rank  only,  but  in  the 
time  order  of  revelation,  though  the  second,  in  iiM 
rudimentary  state,  may  be  almost  coeval  with  it. 
The  one  is  fully  developed,  while  the  other  is  in  its 
germ.  As  best  expressing  the  contrast,  the  editor 
would  venture  liere  to  quote  from  something  he  has 
elsewhere  written  ("  Article  on  the  Closing  Chapteri 
of  the  Hook  of  Job,"  Mercersburg  Review,  Jan. 
1860) :  "  The  patriarchs  were  first  instructed  in  that 
first  and  greatest  chapter  in  theology.  Is  there  not 
something  in  modern  expeiience  to  show  the  evil  of 
reversing  this  order  of  ideas,  of  making  the  subordi 
nate  primary,  of  coming  to  regard  the  human  spi» 
itual  destiny  too  much  as  thf  chief  thought  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  belief  in  a  God  as  something  mii.ia- 
terial  or  mediate  to  it?  We  refer  not  now  to  that 
naturalistc  form  of  spiritualism  which  has  lately  be- 
come so  rife  among  us,  but  to  much  that  appears  in 
till'  better  thinking  of  the  religious  world.  We  may 
yet  leirn  from  the  Old  Testament.  VVe  may  see  a 
glory  in  its  theism  thus  standing  alone  in  its  sublim- 
ity. Boast  as  we  may  of  our  projiress  in  theology, 
unless  this  order  of  ideas  is  presei  ved  in  all  its  purity, 
our  belief,  our  reverence,  our  highest  thouglit  of 
God,  may  fall  below  that  of  the  Syrian  pi'grim,  or 
of  tliat  ancient  son  of  the  Esist  whose  sufferings  and 
experience  are  recorded  in  attestation  of  this  first 
and  greatest  of  truths,"  We  must  guard  against  such 
tendency,  or  there  is  danger  that  our  re-tig'o, — oui 
\iew  of  the  bonl  between  the  iiifinii*  md  t'le  flnit* 
soul, — may  become  nature  instead  of  coi-ew  ir  <,— * 
dreaa.y  sentimentality  instead  of  fwth.  — T.  L.j 
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Chapteb  XLTin.  1-22. 

1  And  it  came  \a  pass,  after  these  things,  that  one '  told  Joseph,  Behold,  thj  father  u 

2  flick;  and  he  took  with  him  his  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  And  one  told  Jacoby 
and  said,  Behold,  thj  son  Joseph  cometli  imto  thee ;  and  Israel  strengthened  himself, 

3  and  sat  upon  the  bed.     And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me 

4  at  Luz  [Bethel]  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me.  And  said  imto  me,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people;  and  I 

5  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  for  an  everlasting  possession.  And  now  thy 
two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  that  were  born  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore I  came  unto  thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine. 

6  And  thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be  called  after 

7  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance.  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  '  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way 
to  come  unto  Ephrath ;  and  I  buried  her  there,  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ;  the  same  u 

8  Beth-lehem  [reason  for  enlarging  the  descendants  of  Eachei].     And  Israel   beheld  Joseph's  sons, 

9  and  said.  Who  are  these  ?  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  They  are  my  sons  whom 
God  hath  given  me  in  this  place.     And  he  said,  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and 

10  I  will  bless  them.     Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  so  that  he  could  not  see. 

11  And  he  brought  them  near  unto  him,  and  he  kissed  them,  and  embraced  them.  And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face ;  and,  lo,  God  hath  shewed 

12  me  also  thy  seed.     And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between  his  knees  [Jacob's], 

13  and  he  bowed  *  himself  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  And  Joseph  took  them  botli, 
Ephraim  in  his  right  hand  towards  Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand 

14  towards  Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him.  And  Israel  stretched 
out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left 
hand  upon  Manasseh's  head,  guiding  *  his  hands  wittingly ;   for  Manasseh  was  the  first 

15  bom.     And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and 

16  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  *  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  The  angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads ;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them, 
and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude 

17  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father  laid  his  riglit  hand 
upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him ;  and  he  held  up  his  father's  hand  to  re- 

18  move  it  from  Ephraim's  head  unto  Manasseh's  head.     And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father, 

19  Not  so,  my  father ;  for  this  is  the  first-bom ;  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his  head.  And 
his  father  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it ;  he  also  shall  become  a 
people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great;  but  traly  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than 

20  he,  and  his  seed  shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations.  And  he  blessed  them  that  day, 
saying.  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim,  and  as  Manasseh ; 

21  and  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.     And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold,  I  die; 

22  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  imto  the  land  of  your  fathers.  More- 
over, I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  *  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  th« 
hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow. 

I  Ver.  1. — "it:S<*5  •  •^^  ellipsLs  of  "ilS'Sfl,  or  I^Sfifl ,  one  who  told.  The  construction  is  rare  in  the  slngnlu. 
It  ts  probably  nsed  here,  not  impersonally,  or  passively,  as  some  grammarians  say,  but  emphatically,  by  way  of  c:illi«( 
attention  to  it — denoting,  perhaps,  a  epecial  messenger.  Rashi  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins  that  it  was  Ephraaa 
who  was  the  messenger,  and  that  the  same  is  the  subject  of  ns'"  ,  ver.  2. — T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  7.— "^b?  ripia  .  Died  by  me.  It  cannot  here  denote  simply  nearness  of  position ;  fbr  Joseph  need  not  ha.'m 
been  informed  of  that.  There  is  an  emotional  tenderness  in  the  preposition.  On  account  of  me,  for  my  iakt ; — as  Lang« 
intimates,  she  had  borne  for  him  the  hardships  of  the  journey  in  her  delicate  state,  and  that  had  brought  on  the  dcadlj 
trayaii.    Or  it  may  be  used  like  fioi  redundant,  as  it  is  wrongly  called,  in  Greek— .BacAd  to  m<,  or  my  Eachtl,  more  ea» 
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phatic  than  the  ganUive  would  have  been.  Very  near  to  it,  would  be  Luther's  rendering,  starb  mir  BaeheL  The  UU 
and  '^ne  Vulgate  both  omit  it,  but  the  LXX  adds,  Rachel  thy  mother^  which  has  much,  internally,  in  ita  fiivor ;  onoe  i 
would  seem  strange  that  Jacob,  in  speaking  to  Joseph,  her  son,  should  call  her  Rachel  merely,  just  as  ne  would  speak  o, 
L«ah.  r"i.23 ,  rendered  a  Utile  way.  Bashi  makes  it  a  thousand  cubits,  or  the  same  as  the  TSw  Dinn  ,  the  limit  oi  ■ 
sabbath  day's  journey.— T.  L.] 

['  Ver.  12. — lnrii^*1 .  And  he  bowed.  The  LXX  render  it  in  the  plural,  km  irpo<rtKvvr)<iav  aura!,  and  they  bowed, 
•r  kneeled  down  before  him,  that  is,  ManMseeh  and  Ephraim;  as  if  they  had  read  1"nri:3''T ,  which  is  given  in  th« 
Bamaritan  Codex.    The  reading  is  also  followed  by  the  Syriac,  and  has  much  internal  probability  on  its  side. — T.  I^] 

[*  Ver.  14.— I'^l^  nX  b~i!3 .  Literally,  he  made  his  hands  intelligent,  that  is,  did  not  go  by  feeling  only,  in  aid  o. 
kit  dim  eyas.  The  LXX  rendering,  efoAAof  to?  x^'P^Sj  '''*  hands  crosswise,  and  the  Vulgate,  cmnmulans  manus,  ismcrel. 
Inferential,  and  requires  no  change  in  the  Hebrew  text.    See  Glassii  Pltil.  Sacra,  1629.— T.  L.] 

[»  Ver.  15. — TJt  nyin  CtiSail—tJieGodwhofedme.  It  is  the  psifitoral  image.  The  God  who  was  my  shepherd, 
—or,  ir  a  more  general  sense,  my  tutor,  guide,  or  guardian  ruler.  Compare  the  frequent  Homeric  woifiiji',  irotfuuvci,  to 
express  the  kingly  relation.— T.  L.] 

[•  Ver.  22.— ^^N  CSU,'.  See  what  is  said  on  this  in  the  Exegetical  and  Critical.  See  also  the  very  same  phrase 
ISeph.  iii  9  (.with  one  shoulder,  that  is,  with  one  consent,  or  shoulder  to  shoulder),  though  its  usage  there  does  not  sbed 
much  light  on  this  passage.  Classics  ( Pfti7.  Sacra,  p.  1985)  gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  Biblical  enigma.  The  conjecturt 
o'  Geseuius  seems  very  probable.    He  regards  it  as  the  common  word  for  shoulder,  taken  metaphorically  for  a  tract  o 

S      y^"" 

land,  from  some  supposed  resemblance,  like  the  Arabic  ,^^SJue  •  So  the  English  word  shoulder  is  used  in  archltecturs 
Bee  Webster.- T.  li.] 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

1.  To  the  distinction  of  Judah,  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  corresponds  the  distinction  of  Joseph,  name- 
ly, that  he  is  represented  by  two  tribes.  This  his- 
torical fact  is  here  referred  back  to  the  patriarchal 
theocratic  sanction.  In  this  Jacob  authenticates  the 
distinction  of  Rachel  no  less  than  of  Joseph.  The 
arrangement  is  of  importance  as  expressing  the  fact 
that  the  tribe  of  his  favorite  son  should  be  neither 
that  of  the  priesthood  (Levi),  nor  the  central  tribe 
of  the  Messiah  (Judah).  Only  through  divine  illumi- 
nation, and  a  divine  self-renouncement  of  his  own 
wisdom,  could  he  have  come  to  such  a  decision.  It 
was,  however,  in  accordance  with  his  deep  love  of 
Joseph,  that  he  richly  indemnified  him  in  ways  corre- 
gponding,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
eons  and  to  the  di\'ine  determination  ;  and  that,  in 
this  preliminary  blessing,  he  prepared  him  for  the  dis- 
thiguishing  blessing  of  Judah.  If  we  regard  the  right 
of  the  firstborn  in  a  three-fold  way :  as  priesthood, 
princehood,  and  double  inheritance  (1  Chron.  v.  2), 
then  Jacob '  gives  to  Joseph,  by  way  of  devise,  the 
third  part,  at  least,  namely,  the  double  inheritance. 
Thus  this  chapter  forms  the  natural  introduction  to 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  in  ch.  xlix.  Neither  of  them 
can  be  rightly  understood  without  the  other. 

2.  Contents:  1)  The  distinguishing  blessing  of 
Joseph,  especially  the  adoption  of  his  sons,  Manas- 
•eh  and  Ephraim,  vers.  1-7;  2)  the  blessing  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  vers.  8-16;  3)  the  prece- 
dence of  Ephraim,  vers.  17-19 ;  4)  The  preference 
of  Joseph,  vers.  2U-22. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

_  T'-.J  adoption  of  Joseph^ a  sons,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (vers.  1-7).  Dklitzsch;  "We  must  call 
it  an  act  of  adoption,  although,  in  the  sense  of  the 
eiril  law,  adoption,  strictly,  is  unknown  to  Jewish 
■Il^«quity ;  it  is  an  adoption  which  may  We  compared 
to  the  adoptio  plena  of  the  Justinian  code  (adoption 
on  the  side  of  the  ascendants,  or  kinsmen  reckoned 
upwards) ''  The  theocratic  adoption,  however,  has, 
before  all  things,  a  religious  ctliical  character,  tliough 
including    at  the  same  time,  a  legal  importance. — 


After  these  things. — Jacob's  history  is  now  spir- 
itually closed  ;  he  lives  only  for  his  sons,  as  testator 
and  prophet. — And  he  took  with  him. — The  sons 
of  Joseph  must  now  have  been  about  twenty  yenra 
old.  Tliey  were  already  born  when  Jacob  came  to 
Egypt,  and  he  lived  there  seventeen  years. — And 
Israel  strengthened  himself. — Dklitzsch  :  "  It 
is  Jacob  that  lies  down  in  sickness  ;  it  is  Israel  that 
o-iithers  up  his  strength  (compare  a  sunilar  significant 
change  of  these  names  ch.  xlv.  27  :  Jacob  recovers 
from  his  fainting ;  it  is  Israel  that  is  for  going  straight 
to  Egypt)." — God  Almighty  appeared  imto  me 
— Jacob  makes  mention  first  of  tliat  glorious  revela- 
tion which  had  shed  its  Ught  upon  the  whole  of  hia 
troubled  life.  He  makes  prominent,  liowevcr,  the 
promise  of  a  numerous  posterity,  as  an  introduction 
to  the  adoption. — They  shall  be  mine. — They 
shall  not  be  two  branches,  merely,  of  one  tribe,  but 
two  fully-recognized  tribes  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  equal 
in  this  respect  to  the  firstborn  Reuben  and  Simeon. 
— Shall  be  thine. — The  sons  afterwards  born  shall 
belong  to  Joseph,  not  forming  a  third  tribe,  but  in- 
cluded in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ;  for  Joseph  is 
represented  in  a  two-fold  way  through  these.  Atter 
this  provision,  the  names  of  tlie  other  sons  of  Jo- 
seph are  not  mentioned;  it  was  necessary,  iiowever, 
that  they  should  be  contained  in  the  genealogist) 
registers,  Numb.  xxvi.  28-37;  1  Chron.  vii.  14-19 
(Josh.  xvi.  17).— As  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan. — The  "'JXt  here  makes  a  contrast  to  Joseph. 
The  calling  to  mind  of  Rachel  here  would  seem,  ui 
first  glance,  to  be  an  emotional  interruption  of  the 
I  lain  of  thought.  In  presence  of  Joseph,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  never-to-lie-forgotten  one  causes 
a  sudden  spasm  of  feeling  (Delit/.sch).  But  the  vc-y 
course  of  the  thought  would  lead  him  to  Rachel.  Shi 
died  by  him  on  the  way  to  Ephrath  ("b?  would  mean, 
literally,  Jor  him  ;  she  died  for  him,  since,  while 
living,  she  sliared  with  him,  and  for  him,  the  toils 
of  his  pilgrimage  life,  and  through  thi-s  perhaps, 
brought  on  her  deadly  travail.  She  died  on  tlif  waj 
to  Ephratah,  that  is,  bothleheni,  after  she  had  only 
two  sons.  And  so  must  he  make  this  satisfaction  to 
his  heart's  longing  for  tliat  one  to  whom  lie  ttpe- 
ciallv  gives  the  name  of  wife  (see  xUv  27),  his  first 
lovej  that  there  should   be  three   full  trib<»  fron 
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Ihese  two  branches  of  Rachel  And  thus,  through 
their  enlargement,  is  there  a  sacred  memorial,  not 
onlj  of  Joseph,  but  also  of  the  loves  and  hopes  of 
Rachel  and  Jacob  Knobel  rightly  remarks  that  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  became  very  numerous,  infe- 
rior only  to  those  of  Jiidah  (Numb.  i.  33,  35),  and 
even  surpassing  them,  according  to  another  reckon- 
mg  Numb.  xxvi.  34,  37) ;  so  that,  as  two  tribes,  they 
were  to  have  two  inheritances  (Xumb.  i.  10),  a  fact 
which  Ezekiel  also  keeps  in  view  for  the  Messianic 
times  (Ezek.  xlvii.  13;  xlviii.  4);  although  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  13)  they  are  put  together  as  one  house  of  Jo- 
seph. Knobel,  however,  will  have  it  that  it  is  the 
narrator  here  who  must  be  supposed  to  make  this 
explanation  instead  of  allowing  that  the  patriarch 
himself  might  have  foreseen  it. — Padan. — Put  here 
for  Padan-aram. — ^Bethlehem. — An  addition  of  the 
narrator. 

2.  The  blessing  of  the  sons,  Epkraim  and  Manas- 
seh  (vers.  8-16). — Who  are  these? — '-The  old, 
dim-eyed  patriarch  interrupts  himself.  He  now  per- 
ceires,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  not  alone  with 
Joseph,  and  asks,  niio  are  these  here?  Here  again 
Knobel  puts  us  in  mind,  in  his  presumptive  way, 
that  the  narrative  follows  the  old  view,  that  the  ut- 
tered blessings  of  godly  men  have  power  and  effica- 
cy "  (a  view  which  has  not  wholly  died  out),  and  re- 
marks that  these  young  persons  ought  to  have  boen 
well  known  to  Jacob.  In  the  Elohistic  time-reckon- 
ing, therefore,  ti:e  question  wa:?  an  improbable  one 
(he  would  say).  Then,  too.  ought  the  old,  and  al- 
most blind  Isa:tc  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish  his 
TWO  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau  ! — And  he  brotight 
*Jiem  near. — The  emotion  of  the  grandfather  grows 
itronger  as  he  calls  to  mind,  how  God  hal  given  him 
joy  beyond  his  prayers  and  anticipations.  He  had 
not  even  expected  to  see  Joseph  again,  and  now  he 
oeholds  not  only  him,  but  his  two  children. — And 
f  oseph  brought  them  out. — Jacob,  in  his  embrace, 
lad  drawn  them  between  the  knees,  and  to  his 
oosom  ;  for  we  must  think  of  him  as  sitting.  This 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  boys,  or  of  children  in  the 
arms,  a  thing  which  Knobel  has  not  overlooked  ; 
and  yet  it  is  self-evident  that  even  as  grown-up  chil- 
dren, they  might  stand  between  the  knees  of  Jacob. 
The  blessing  was  a  religious  act,  and-in  receiving  it, 
they  mu<t  take  another  and  more  solemn  attitude. 
Therefore  does  Joseph  draw  them  back,  imd  kneels 
down  himself,  to  prepare  the  sons,  and  himself  with 
hem,  for  the  patriarchal  blessing.  Hereupon  he 
jrings  them  in  the  right  positions  before  Jacob.  If 
Jacob  would  lay  his  right  hand  upon  Manasseh,  Jo- 
seph must  present  him  with  his  left,  and,  with  like 
©ire,  must  Ephraim  be  placed  before  the  left  hand 
of  Jacob.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  right  hand  was 
the  place  of  precedence  ( 1  Kings  ii.  1 9).  But  Jacob 
crosses  his  expectation. — Guiding  his  hands  wit- 
tingly.— Dclitzsch  and  Knobel  are  in  favor  of  the 
LXX  interpretiition,  wit!  -rhich  agrees  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Syriac,  he  chtxnged,  crossed  his  hands; 
Keil  disputes  it  The  expression  denotes  a  con- 
scious and  well-understood  act.  This  is  the  first 
mention,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  in  blessing  (Numb,  xxrii.  18,23). — And  he  '■ 
blessed  Joseph. — In  his  blessing  of  Manasseh  and  i 
Ephraim,  "  who  are  also  comprehended  as  Joseph  in  i 
the  lilessini  of  Jacob  (ch.  xlix.)  and  Mosos."  Kno-  | 
btl. — God  before  whom. — The  '^:£^  here  i  not  ' 
lo  be  disregarded  (see  vor.  16).  It  is  the  God  who  I 
ceruals  himself  to  the  fathers  through  His  Presence  i 


the  angel  of  His  Presence,  "''rB  "X^  r,  Isa.  Ixii 
9). — ^Who  fed  me.— Led  me,  guided  me,  as  my 
shepherd,  Ps.  xxiii. — The  angeL— Compare  Isa. 
Ixiii.  9.  The  word  ~J<"2n  has  no  Wau  converav& 
Delitzsch  explains  this  as  showing  "  that  the  sepsr 
rate  self-existence  of  the  God-s^ent  angel  mentontd 
Numb.  XX.  16,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  medium  and  mediator  of  the  divine  self 
witnessing."  Tliis  is  evidently  a  mingling  of  the  di 
vine  and  the  creaturely  which  the  Old  Testamen 
does  not  recognize.  A  creaturely  angel  cannot  gtand 
in  connection  with  God  as  a  fountain  of  blessing  (but 
see  Keil,  p.  281).  It  k  inconsistent  when  Dehtzsch 
would  here,  too,  regard  the  Logos  as  represented  by 
this  angeL  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  along  with 
this  threefold  naming  of  (Jod  (which  would  st-em  to 
sound  like  an  anticipation  of  the  trinity;  see  ELeil, 
p.  281),  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  presented 
the  conception  of  God's  presence,  of  his  care  as  a 
shepherd,  and  of  his  faithfulness  as  Redeemer — all, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  this  passage,  a  point  in  which  the 
revelation  makes  a  significant  advance. — Prom  all 
eviL — Jacob  could  tell  of  many  seasons  of  sore 
pressure,  in  which  the  prosjiect  of  deliverance  had 
almost  vanished.  They  are  connected  with  the 
names  Esau,  Laban,  Shechem,  Joseph,  and  the  fam- 
ine. The  most  grievous  calamity  was  the  ban  of 
unrevealed  guilt,  that,  for  so  many  years,  lay  as  a 
burthen  upon  his  house,  and  which  threatened  to 
carry  him  away  into  a  death-night  of  anguish ;  foi 
here,  along  with  evil  there  is  also  wickednes-t,  and  so 
the  first  ground  laid  for  that  last  prayer  "  Our  Father 
(deliver  us  from  evili." — Bless  the  lads. — "There 
is  expressed  here,  in  the  singular,  the  threefold  de- 
notation of  God  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  being*" 
KeiL  And  so  also  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment.— And  let  my  name  be  named  on  them. 
— The  blessing  divides  itself  into  a  spiritual  and  an 
earthly  aspect  Here,  the  first  rightly  precedes; 
for  the  words  are  not  at  all  nota  adoptionis {Cal\m\ 
in  which  case  not  on'y  would  the  name  of  the  fathers 
be  unsuitable,  but  the  extinction  of  Joseph's  name 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place  ;  much  rather  are 
they  to  be  acknowledged  as  genuine  children  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  so  prove  themselves  to  be,  notwith- 
standing their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian 
priest  The  remembrances  and  the  promises  of  salva- 
tion are  to  be  sustained  by  them  and  through  thenc 
The  name  of  the  fathers  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  thtis  becoming  named  denotes  the 
realization  of  that  which  is  verified  in  these  names, 
that  is,  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  recog- 
nition, which,  by  virtue  of  them,  becomes  th  ir  por- 
tion. To  the  predominant  spiritual  bles.<ing  there  is 
added  the  predominant  earthly,  or,  rather,  the  hu- 
man, with  like  force. — And  let  them  grow  into 
a  multitude. — The  verb  ~3T  is  from  5"  with  rela- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  fishes.  And 
truly  shall  they  so  multiply  themselves  in  th« 
midst,  that  is,  in  the  very  core  of  the  land. 

3.  The  precedence  of  Ephraim  (vers.  17-19). — 
When  Joseph  saw.— Joseph  looks  to  the  na«  ur&l 
right  of  the  first-bom.  He  supposes  that  his  father 
has  made  a  mist.ikc,  and  this,  all  the  more,  from  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  the  proper  presentation  of  the 
sons. — I  know  it,  my  son  I  knoi?  it. — Joseph, 
with  his  merely  natural  judgment,  stands  here  in 
contrast  with  the  clear-setting  and  divinely  imputed 
wisdom  of  the  prophet,  who  knows  right  well  that 
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by  his  crossed  hands,  he  is  giving  the  precedence  of 
the  birthright  to  the  younger  son.  From  his  inter- 
position he  takes  occasion  to  announce  to  the  father 
the  future  relations  of  the  two.  True  it  is  that  a 
rich  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  Manasseh,  but  Ephraim 
■ball  be  the  greater. — "  This  blessing  begins  to 
fulfil  itself  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  onwards ;  as 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  power  and  compass  so  in- 
creased that  it  became  the  head  of  the  northern  ten 
tribes,  and  its  name  became  of  like  significance  with 
that  of  Israel ;  although,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
Manasseh  still  outnumbered  Ephraim  by  twenty 
thousand  (Numb.  xxvi.  34  and  37)."  Keil. 

4.  The  preference  of  Joseph  (vers.  20-22). — 
In  thee  shall  Israel  bless. — This  rich  expression 
of  benediction  shall,  in  its  fulfilment,  become  pro- 
verbial in  Israel. — And  he  set  Ephraim  before 
Manasseh. — These  words  close  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, but  they  belong  here,  as  denoting  that 
Ephraim  is  preferred  only  in  the  sense  that  Manas- 
B«h,  too,  was  to  be  a  great  people.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  single  tribe  that  again  branched  into  two  great  dis- 
tricts, having  separate  inheritances  on  each  side  of 
Jordan. — ^And  God  shall  bring  you  again. — 
This  was,  for  Joseph  and  his  children,  a  great 
promise  and  dispensation:  Notwithstanding  their 
Egyptian  relations  they  are  not  to  complete  their 
history  in  Egypt, — ^Moreover,  I  have  given  unto 
thee  one  portion. — Josh.  xvii.  44.  We  may  well 
suppose  that  DDiC  is  a  play  of  words  upon  Shechem, 
which  lay  in  the  district  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxi.  11), 
and  where,  at  a  later  day,  the  bones  of  Joseph  him- 
self were  interred  in  the  field  purchased  by  Jacob 
(ch.  xxxiii.  19).  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
great  importance  that  Shechem  attained  in  the  later 
history  of  Israel ;  but  not  at  all,  as  Von  Bohlen  and 
others  suppose,  that  there  is  reference  here  to  an 
actual  occupation  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that 
Jacob  had  afterwards  appropriated  to  himself  the 
act  of  his  sons.  The  perfect,  ''PHjrb,  is  used  in  a 
prophetic  sensa  Keil  :  "  The  words  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  purchase  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxxiii.  19), 
for  a  forcible  taking  by  sword  and  bow  cannot  be 
called  a  purchase ;  *  much  less  can  they  relate  to  the 
wicked  robbery  perpetrated  by  Jacob's  sons  (ch. 
xxxiv.  25) ;  for  Jacob  could  not  possibly  take  to 
himself,  as  his  own  act,  this  evil  deed  for  which  he 
lays  a  curse  upon  Simeon  and  Levi  (ch.  xlix.  6) — to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  robbery  had,  for  its 
consequence,  not  the  occupation  of  this  city,  but 
the  withdrawal  of  Jacob  from  the  country.  More- 
over, the  conquest  of  that  district  would  have  been 
in  entire  contrariety  to  the  character  of  the  patri- 
archal history,  which  consists  in  renunciation  of 
self-willed  human  works,  and  in  resigned  believing 
hope  in  the  God  of  the  promise  (Delitzsch)."  Nev- 
ertheless, this  connection  of  Jacob's  prediction  with 
the  time  then  present,  is  not  without  significance. 
There  appears  here,  in  an  isolated  form,  the  first 
uidication  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  return  out  of 
Egypt  (when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  shall  have 
bscome  full,  ch.  xv.  16),  should  acquire  lands  by 
conquest  with  sword  and  bow.  This  foresight  of  Ja- 
eob,  however,  may  have  had  its  suggestive  origin  in 

*  [It  is,  however,  mr  called  in  the  langnam  of  the  English 
eommon  law.  Accordng  to  Littleton  and  Glackstone,  pur- 
ehase  (to  which  the  Hebrew  T^ip  and  HSpQ  well  cor- 
fcspond)  is  any  mode  of  gelling,  or  acquiring,  lands,  or  other 
property,  excejit  by  descent.  Such  also  is  the  wide  sense 
■  the  Oreek  ktvo-k,  icTq(ia. — T.  L.  1 


the  thought,  how  two  of  his  sons,  in  a  religious  jtH 
unholy  zeal,  had  once  conquered  the  entire  city  of 
Shechem.  In  the  germinal  fanaticism  of  such  "  sonl 
of  thunder,"  the  prophetic  eye  discerns  the  seed  of 
a  future  purer  heroism.  Thus  regarded,  the  private 
acquisitions  of  the  patriarchs  in  Hebron,  and  e.ipe* 
cially  in  Shechem,  are  a  kidd  of  symbolical  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  in  which  the  promise  of  God  it 
typically  realized.  Beyond  all,  in  this  respect,  is 
the  designation  of  Canaan  as  the  home  of  Israel, 
and  the  strengthening  of  its  home-feeling,  as  that 
by  which,  at  a  later  day,  the  march  of  Israel,  after 
the  migration  from  Egypt,  is  directed.  And  so,  too, 
the  prediction  of  Jacob  becomes  the  first  established 
point  for  the  future  partition  of  Canaan,  causing 
that  Josi^ph's  children,  especially  the  Ephraimites, 
would,  at  all  events,  be  pointed  by  a  well-understood 
indication,  to  the  land  of  Shechem.  On  this  account, 
too,  might  it  have  been  said,  in  later  times  (John  iv. 
5),  that  Jacob  had  given  his  field  at  Shechem  to  his 
son  Joseph.  That  pointing,  however,  must  have 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  whole  partition  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve  tribes. — The 
Amorite. — A  poetical  name  for  Canaanites  generally 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  decline  of  life,  the  believer  looks  cheer- 
fully back  upon  his  entire  experiences  of  the  grace 
of  God,  that  he  may  thereby  quicken  his  hopes  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  for  eternity. 

2.  The  adoption  had  for  its  aim  not  only  to  in. 
corporate  into  the  people  of  Israel  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph who  had  been  born  in  Egyptian  relations — not 
only  to  honor  and  glorify  Rachel  in  her  children— 
not  only  to  assign  to  Joseph  the  double  inheritance 
as  the  third  part  of  the  birthright — but  also  to  keep 
full  the  tribes  to  the  number  twelve.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  there  is  also,  already, 
introduced  the  spiritual  distribution  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  among  all  the  tribes ;  although  this  turn  of 
things  can  only  indicate  such  a  dispersion  (ch.  xlix.). 
The  historical  compensation  between  the  line  of  Leah 
and  that  of  Rachel,  is  indicated  in  this  blessing,  aa 
in  later  times  there  appears  the  contrast  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah.  The  Messiah,  indeed,  is  to 
come  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  the  first  elements 
of  his  Church,  to  say  the  least,  came  out  of  Galilee, 
the  district  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  Paul  was  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

3.  The  crosswise  position  of  Jacob's  hands  haa 
been  interpreted  allegorically  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
On  this  account  has  the  occasional  appearing  of  the 
cross  figure  been  regarded  as  momentous ;  and  yet, 
without  reason,  unless  there  is  kept  in  view  the 
general  idea,  namely,  that  one  direction,  or  deter- 
mination, has  been  thwarted  by  an  opposing  one ;  as 
here  the  natural  expectation  of  Joseph  in  respect  to 
Manasseh.  In  the  symbolical  sense,  the  form  of  tha 
blessing  here  carries  with  it  no  theocratic  destiny  of 
sorrow. 

4.  Here  first  appears  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
its  great  significance  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
evident  effect,  outwardly,  is  that  Jacob  makes  a  dif. 
ference  in  the  value  of  the  blessing  for  both  sonju 
It  is,  in  the  first  feature,  a  svmbolic  of  the  blessing, 
through  the  symbol  of  the  hand,  especially  the  right. 
Then  there  is  a  theocratic  inauguration  and  investiture. 
The  grandchildren  of  Jacob  are  raised  to  the  condi 
tion  of  sons.     Thus  afterwards  does  the  irapoji:tioi 
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>f  hand)  denote  a  legal  consecration,  Numb.  xiviL 
18-23;  Deut.  xviiv.  9.  The  impartation  thereby 
of  an  actual  power  of  blessing,  appears  already  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  its  typical  beginnings ;  but  in 
the  New  Testament  it  comes  forth  in  its  full  signifi- 
eance,  Matt.  xix.  13;  Acts  vi.  6.  The  \d&\  in  com- 
mon of  the  different  applications  of  the  imposition 
of  hands,  is  the  transfer,  or  traduction,  of  the  com- 
munity of  life  through  the  hand.  Through  this, 
the  animal  offerings  became  symbolical  resignations 
of  human  life,  and  so,  inversely,  the  sick  were  re- 
ttored  to  health.  See  the  article  "Imposition  of 
Hands,"  Hkrzog's  Real-Encyclof>edia ;  also  Keil, 
p.  281.  On  the  significance  of  the  hand  see  also 
the  citations  fnom  Passavant  by  Schroder. 

5.  On  the  great  place  of  Ephi-aim  in  the  life  and 
history  of  Israel,  compare  the  History  of  the  Old 
Testament 

6.  The  blessing  of  Joseph's  sons  is  throughout 
denoted  as  a  blessing  of  Joseph  himself  in  his  sons. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  was  because  Joseph  hud  be- 
come an  Egyptian.  Such  service  had  no  more  taken 
away  his  theocratic  investiture,  than  the  foreign  po- 
sition of  Xehemiah  and  Daniel  had  done  in  their 
ca.'»es.     Even  Joseph's  bones  still  belonged  to  Israel, 

7.  It  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  effect  of  Jacob's 
benediction  as  a  representation  merely  of  Hebrew 
antiquity ;  and  so  is  it  also  when  we  regard  the  pro- 
phetic sig  .rficance  and  power  of  the  benediction 
alone,  as  a  positive  addition  to  the  authority  of  tlie 
divine  promise.  The  divine  promise  revels  itself 
even  in  the  human  life  germs.  Ephraim's  future  lay 
in  the  core  of  Ephraim's  life,  as  laid  there  by  God. 

8.  The  elevated  glow  of  Jacob's  spirit,  as  it 
lights  up  on  the  heartli  of  his  dead  natural  life,  his 
eagle-like  clairvoyance  with  his  darkened  eye-sight, 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  example  in  the  blessing  of 
Isaac.  The  fact  of  a  state  of  being  raised  high 
above  the  conditions  of  old  age,  meets  us  here  in 
even  a  still  stronger  degree.  The  possibility  and  in- 
ner truth  of  such  a  contrast,  wherein  the  future  life 
already  seems  to  present  itself,  is  confirmed  by  man- 
ifold facts  in  tiie  life  of  old  men  when  pious  and 
Bpiritually  quickened, 

9.  In  the  threefold  designation  of  God  in  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  Keil,  without  reason,  finds  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  trinity  (p,  281).  But,  in  fact,  this 
is  the  first  pLice  in  which  the  previous  duality  of 
Jehovah  and  his  angel  begins  to  assume  something 
of  a  trinitarian  form.  That,  however,  which  is  to 
be  regarded,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  the  unfolding 
of  the  revelation  coHscioasness  iu  the  blessings  be- 
fore us,  especially  the  appearance  of  that  conception 
of  deliverance  from  all  evil. 

10.  The  prophetic  bestowment  of  territory  on 
Joseph,  at  the  close  of  the  blessing,  is  the  firet  indi- 
cation that  Israel  shall  conquer  Canaan  by  the  sword 
and  the  bow.  The  allusion  to  Shochem  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  crystallization-point  for  the  whole 
Israelitish  acquisition.  If  Shechem  is  to  be  a  por- 
tion for  Ephraim,  Judah  must  be  transferred  to  the 
iouth,  and  find  its  point  of  holding  (its  habendum  et 
tenendujn)  in  the  grave  of  Abraham.  These  deter- 
minations have  others  for  their  necessary  conse- 
iveuces. 
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The  benedictions  of  Jacob. — Jacob  almost  blind, 
jet  with  an  eagle  glance  in  the  light  of  God. — Jo- 


seph left  out  in  the  numbeiing  of  the  brethren,  ye 
obtains  his  blessing  before  them. — Joseph's  doublt 
inheritance. — The  settlement  of  the  birthright  is 
Israel :  1.  In  correspondence  with  the  facts,  or  the 
diverse  gifts  of  God  ;  2.  as  a  pi  evention  of  envy  on 
the  one  side,  or  of  pride  on  the  other ;  3,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  divine  source  of  the  true,  or  spiritual, 
birthright ;  4.  a  preparation  for  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  the  people  of  God. — The  blessing  of  Jat-ob 
ae  given  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  :  1,  The  names  ; 
2,  the  fulness  ;  3.  the  certainty. 

1 .  The  adoption  of  Joseph's  sons  (vers.  1-7). 
Starkk  :  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  Ephraim  preferred 
to  Mauasseh. — Herewith,  therefore,  is  the  first  prir 
ilege  of  the  birthright,  namely,  the  double  inherit 
ance,  taken  from  Reuben  and  given  to  the  two  sons 
of  Joseph,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princehood, 
and  the  magisterial  power,  is  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  the  priesthood  to  Levi. — The  duty  of 
visiting  the  sick,  of  ordering  one's  own  houseiiold, 
of  remembering  kindred  and  friends  when  dead. — 
Calwer  Handbuch:  Observe  how  the  names  of  Is- 
rael and  Jacob  are  changed. — When  the  spirit  is  ele- 
vated and  strong,  the  sick  body  gets  a  new  power 
of  life,  especially  for  the  transaction  of  high  and 
holy  duties. — Ver.  3.  Canaan  ;  ever  Canaan.  Egypt 
was  only  his  transition-point,  and  so  it  must  be  for 
Joseph. — Schroder  :  They  who  are  blessed  of  God 
can  bless  in  turn, 

2.  The  blessing  of  the  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  (vers,  8-16),  Starki:  The  laying  on  of  hands 
in  the  various  applicaiions.  Among  otiiers,  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  malefactor  (Lev,  xxiv,  14 ;  Hist. 
Susanna,  ver,  34.)  [As  far  as  concerns  this  kind  of 
hand-imposition,  it  expresses  merely  that  the  wit- 
nesses feel  themselves  stained  with  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  this  guilt,  with  its  stain,  they  would  lay 
upon  his  head  (see  Lev.  v.  1).  A  still  deeper  com- 
prehension of  this  act  of  laying  on  the  hands,  makes 
it  an  acknowledgment  of  human  community  in  the 
guilt,  and  a  symbolical  carrying  over  of  a  penitent 
guilt-consciousness  to  the  guilty,  as  tiiat  which  can 
alone  impart  to  punishment  a  reconciling  character. 
On  the  meaning  of  Goel  (^5515),  see  the  Dictionaries.] 
— Christians  are  called  that  they  may  inherit  the 
blessing. — Calwkr  Handbuch  :  Though  born  in  • 
foreign  land,  they  are  engrafted  into  the  patriarchal 
stem. — SciiRuDKR :  Ha-Elohim,  who  fed  me,  or  was 
my  shepherd ;  a  form  of  speech  dear  to  all  the  pa- 
triarchs, and,  in  the  deepest  sense,  to  Jacob  on  ac- 
count of  his  shepherd  life  with  Laban  (Ps.  cxix. 
176). — Hkim  :  He  is  my  redeemer  (or,  who  redeemed 
me),  my  goeL  It  is  the  word  that  Job  u.^es  (Job. 
xix.  25),  when  he  says,  "  I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth." 

3.  Tlie  precedence  of  Ephraim  (vers.  17-19). 
Starke:  How  God  sometimes  prefers  the  younger  to 
the  elder,  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  Shem  who  waa 
preferred  to  Japheth,  in  the  case  of  Isaac  who  waa 
preferred  to  Ishmael,  of  Jacob  who  was  preferred  to 
Esau,  of  Judah  and  Joseph  who  were  preferred  to 
Reuben,  of  Moses  who  was  preferred  to  Aaron,  and 
finally,  of  David,  who  was  preferred  to  all  k"s  breth- 
ren. God  set  thee  :  a  form  of  sf)eech  to  this  day  in 
u.<e  among  the  Jews.  As  they  greet  with  it  men  .and 
their  young  companions,  e  9  it  is  also  said  to  wives 
and  young  women :  God  make  thee  as  Sarah  and 
Rebecca. — Cramer:  Human  wisdom  cannot,  in  di- 
vine things,  accommodate  itself  to  the  foreknowledge, 
the  election,  and  the  calling  of  God;  but  must  eT<w 
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mingle  with  them  ita  own  works,  character,  and 
merit. — Ver,  10.  Cramer  :  When  God  speaks,  the 
deed  must  follow. — Sciirodke  :  He  fancies  that  the 
Jinmess  of  his  father's  eyes  may  deceive  him,  even 
as  he  once  deceived  his  father  Isaac. 

4.  Tlie  preference  of  Joseph  (vers.  20-22).  God 
distributes  his  gifts  as  he  wills ;  in  so  doing  he 
wrongs  no  man. — Ver.  22.  Citation  of  various  inter- 
pretations (some  hold  that  sword  and  bow  mean 
merely  the  impressions  on  the  coin  with  which  he 
bought  the  field  at  Shechem.  Rashi  explains  the 
bow  as  meaning  prayer.  There  is  also  an  interpre- 
tation of  it  as  prophetic). — My  God,  let  me  set  my 
house  in  order  in  due  season,  Ps.  xc.  12. — Schroder  : 
Wh^.ch  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  tlu  Amorite.  With 
prophetic  boldness,  he  uses  the  past  for  the  future. 
The  prophetic  impulse,  as  it  appears  in  this  language, 
prepares  us  for  that  which  immediately  follows. 

[Interpretation  of  the  words  Goel,  Mai.ak 
Hagqoel,  Redeemer,  Angkl  Redeemer,  Gen. 
XLVm.  16. — In  the  IlomUetical  and  Practical,  just 
above,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Dictionaries  for 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  Their  great  impor- 
tance, both  in  the  patriarchal  and  the  Christian  the- 
ology, makes  proper  a  more  extended  examination 
of  them.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  bui  is  that 
of  staining,  or  being  stained,  with  blood.  Then  it 
is  applied,  metaphorically,  to  the  one  who  suffers  a 
brother's  or  kinsman's  blood  to  go  unavenged,  on 
the  ground  that  he  himself  is  stained  with  it, — pol- 
luted by  it,  as  the  idea  is  afterwnrds  applied  to  the 
land,  or  civil  community,  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
uidividual  BlutrdcJier  in  the  ancient  law.  Then  it  is 
given  to  him  officially,  and  he  is  called  from  it  bs<  jn, 
or  the  one  who  removes  the  stain  by  tuking  ven- 
geance. Hence  it  becomes  a  name  for  the  next  of 
kin  himself,  and,  later  still,  it  is  applied  to  him  as 
one  who  redeems  the  lost  inheritance, — being  a 
transfer,  as  we  may  say,  from  the  criminal  to  the 
civil  side  of  jurisprudence.  See  Lev.  xxv.  25 ;  Ruth 
IV.  4,  6  :  iii.  1 2  ;  Numb.  v.  8.  This  civil  sense  could 
not  have  been  the  primaiy,  as  it  could  only  come  in 
after  the  establishment  of  property  and  civil  institu- 
tions. Gesenius,  in  making  it  first,  is  illogical  as 
well  as  unphilolo^caL  His  referring  it  to  the  later 
Hebrew,  Hebraismo  sequion,  has  no  force.  The 
word  ia  found,  in  this  sense  of  polluted,  in  Isaiah, 
and  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  There  having 
been  a  few  occasions  for  such  use  in  Malachi  and 
Nehemiali,  decides  nothing  as  to  the  earlier  senses 
of  the  word.  The  land-redeeming  idea,  at  all  events, 
must  be  secondary.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 
too,  how  the  primary  sense  might  come  out  in  the 
vivid  language  of  the  prophets,  whilst  the  secondary 
meets  us  oftener  in  the  less  impassioned  historical 
portions  of  Scripture.  Both  transitions  are  clear. 
The  next  of  kin  who  avenges,  and  the  next  of  kin 
who  redeems  (buys  back)  the  lost  inheritance,  is  the 
same  person.  It  is  redemption  in  both  legal  aspects, 
the  criminal  and  the  civil,  as  said  before.  And  so 
the  shadow  of  the  word,  and  of  the  idea,  is  pre- 
served in  the  legal  nomenclature  of  later  times. 
Thus  in  the  Greek  judicial  proceedings,  whether  in  a 
sriminal  or  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  was  callrd 
Skokui',  the  pursuer,  the  defendant  tptvywy,  the  fleeer. 
We  find  it  still  in  our  most  modern  law  language. 
The  words  prosecutor  and  pursuer  (the  latter  used 
in  the  Scotch  law)  are  remnants  of  the  old  idea, 
tliough  redi<emer  has  no  counterpart. 


The  term  Goel  is  applied  to  God,  or  to  an  angq 
representing  God,  and  this  makes  the  derivation  froa 
blood-siaining,  as  above  given,  seem  harsh  and  un 
suitable.  It  has  led  Olshausen,  and  othei-s,  to  reject 
it  when  given  in  the  interpretation  ot  Job  x^s.  25, 
where  Job  says  "^n  "'bxj,  "I  know  that  my  Goel 
my  redeemer,  liveth."  It  is  an  appeal  tlure  to  some 
one  as  an  avenger  of  his  cau^e,  of  his  blood,  we  ma» 
say,  as  against  a  cruel  adversary.  Comp.  Job  xvi. 
18,  "  0  earth,  cover  not  thou  my  blood,"  and  the 
appeal,  in  the  next  verse,  to  "the  witness  on  high" 
(D"'ni"i533  ^1^7''^  •  ^^^  same  etymologically  with  the 

Arabic  JLjoL^  ,  the  attesting,  or  prosecuting  angel 

on  the  day  of  judgment,  Koran  xi.  21).  Whom 
could  Job  have  had  in  mind  but  that  great  one  who 
was  bilieved  on  from  the  eariiest  times,  and  who 
was  to  deliver  man  from  the  power  of  evil.  He  waa 
the  antagonist  of  the  av^pu-noKTcvoi,  or  "man-slayer 
from  the  beginning  "  (John  viii.  44),  who  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  introduction  to  this  ancient 
poem,  or  Jobeid,  as  we  may  call  it.  It  is  this  DeHv- 
erer  that  meets  us,  in  some  form,  in  all  the  old 
mythologies.  He  is  the  gieat  combatant  by  whom 
is  waged  the  m^X^J  a^ayoros,  the  "  immortal  strife  " 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil, — "  war  in 
Heaven,  Michael  and  his  angels  fighting  with  Satan 
and  his  angels."  He  was  to  be  of  kin  to  us.  The 
theanthropic  idea  can  be  traced  in  most  of  the  old 
religions,  and  especially  was  it  an  Oriental  dogma. 
All  this  paints  to  that  ancient  hope  that  was  bom 
of  the  protevangel.  Gen.  iii.  15,  whaiever  form  it 
may  have  taken  according  to  the  varied  culture  or 
cultus  of  mankind, — whether  that  of  warrior,  legis- 
lator, benefactor,  or  of  the  more  spiritual  Messiah  aa 
depicted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  Deliverer 
of  humanity  was  to  be  DTX  "i^.  Son  of  Man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  6en«  Elohim,  Sons  of 
God,  or  chief,  or  firstborn,  among  them.  The  patri- 
archs knew  him  as  i'NSn  "^xban ,  the  avenging  or 
"  redeemhig  angel."  The  first,  or  vesc?<in^  aspect, 
however,  is  earlie.st  and  most  predominant.  Tlie 
other,  or  the  redeeming  idea,  in  the  more  forensic 
sense,  came  in  later.  In  modem  times  it  has  become 
almost  exclusive.  In  the  patristic  theology,  how- 
ever, the  avenging,  or  rather,  rescuing  aspect  of  the 
Redeemer's  work,  had  a  conspicuous  place.  He  ap- 
pears more  as  a  militant  hero  who  fights  a  great  bat- 
tle for  us,  who  deUvers  us  from  a  powerful  foe,  when 
we  "  had  become  the  prey  of  the  mighty."  Ito- 
demption  consisted  in  something  done  lor  us,  not 
forensically  merely,  but  in  actual  contest,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  with  the  great  Power  of  evil,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  claim,  or  who  as.serted  a  claim,  to 
our  allegiance,  and  whom  the  Redeemer  overcomea 
before  the  forensic  work  can  have  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

From  the  two  ideas  have  come  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures, the  forensic  and  the  warlike,  as  we  may  call 
them,  both  clearly  presented  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
former  now  chiefly  regarded.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
debt,  of  satisfaction,  of  inheritance  lost  and  recov- 
ered. These  are  most  true  and  Scriptural,  but  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  cast  the  others  into 
the  shade.  Much  less  should  they  have  led  any,  as 
has  been  lately  done,  to  speak  of  the  patristic  view, 
in  which  these  figures  of  rescue  are  most  prominent, 
as  "  the  devil  theory  of  the  atonement.*'  The  re- 
demption is  explained  by  both :  it  is  the  ransoming 
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>f  the  captive  taken  in  war;  it  is  the  paying  of  the 
aanknipt's  hoavy  debt.  We  owed  ten  thousand  tal- 
ents witliout  A  farthing  to  pay ;  but  we  were,  none 
the  less,  prisoners  to  a  "  strong  one  "  who  had  to  be 
bound  and  de^ipoiled  of  his  prey, — or  who  had  shed 
our  blood,  and  who  was,  therefore,  to  be  pursued 
and  slain.  The  forensic  language  undoubtedly 
abounds  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there  is  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  Old,  much  of  the  other  imagery. 
Thus  CoL  L  13,  "  Who  hath  rescued  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness" — the  strong  Homeric  word 
ipflixraTo,  SO  often  used  of  deliverance  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Compare  also  Col.  ii.  15,  "  Having  spoiled 
(stripped  of  their  armor)  principalities  and  powers," 
—evil  spirits  (see  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  John  liL  31).  Tlie 
Redeemer  did  a  work  in  Hades.  It  is  clearly  inti- 
mated as  a  fact,  1  Peter  iiL  19,  though  the  nature 
of  it  is  veiled  from  us.  He  made  proclamation 
(e'(ti7pi/|€)  in  Sheol,  not  a  didactic  sermon,  but  an  an- 
nouncement of  deliverance.  " Thou  wilt  call"  says 
Job,  "and  I  will  answer"  (Job.  xiv.  15).  The  pa- 
triarchs waited  there  for  the  coming  and  the  victory 
of  the  bx>n  "x's"? ,  the  angel  Redeemer.  In  1 
John  iii.  8  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  God  came,  Xva 
AuffT?,  that  he  might  unbind  the  works  of  the  devil, 
that  is,  free  his  captives.  In  Rom.  xL  26,  he  is 
CI  lied  'O  PT0MEN05  ;  "  there  shall  come  forth  from 
Zioii  the  DeUverer."  It  is  the  LXX  rendering  of 
bx'3 ,  Is.  lix.  20,  as  in  Is.  xlvilL  20,  and  other  places. 
The  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is  pvaai  rjuai  avh 
rod  rovTjpov,  "  rescue  us  from  the  evil  one."  The 
rendering  deliver  would  be  well  enough  if  the  old 
sense  of  the  word  were  kept,  but  probably  to  most 
minds  it  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  prevention,  of 
keeping  safe  from,  than  that  of  rescue  from  a  migiity 
power  by  which  we  are  carried  captive  ;  and  thus 
the  weaker  sense  given  to  fivjou  obscures  the  person- 
ality that  there  is  in  rov  Tromipov,  the  evil  one. 

These  ideas  are  as  much  grounded  on  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  others,  and  it  will  not  do  to  tre;it  them 
lightly,  as  "  specimens  of  patristic  exegesis,"  to  use 


a  phrase  that  has  been  sneeringly  employeiL  Johc 
Bunyan  may  have  known  little  of  patriotic  int^rprc 
tations,  but  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  Scriptui-e,  and 
impressed  with  the  significance  of  its  figures.  Thk 
militant  view  of  the  Redeemer's  work  is,  therefore, 
the  ground  conception  of  his  greatest  book,  th« 
"  Holy  War,  or  the  Battle  for  ihe  Town  of  Mansoul, 
between  Immanuel  and  Satan."  Such  a  view,  too,  is 
necessary  to  give  meaning  to  some  of  the  Messianic 
titles  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  that  of  the  Goel 
or  Redeemer.  EspecLdly  is  it  suggested  by  the  El 
Gibber  ('^^25  bx)  the  hero  God,  or  divine  hero,  of 
Is.  ix.  5,  who  "  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and 
divided  the  spoil  with  the  strong,"  Is.  liii.  12.  It 
may  be  said,  too,  that  this  militant  idea  is  predomi- 
nant in  Christian  feeling  and  experience,  although 
the  forensic  is  more  adapted  to  formal  articles  of 
faith.  Hence,  while  we  find  the  one  prominent  in 
creeds,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  other  especially  appears 
in  the  bvmns  and  liturgies  of  the  church,  both  an- 
cient and  modem. 

For  striking  examples  of  bxs  {Redeemer,  in  the 
sense  of  resetter  or  avenger),  see  such  passages  as 
Is.  xlix.  26,  "  Thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  one  of 
Jacob  ;  "  Is.  xliiL  1,  "Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;"  Exod.  xv.  13,  "thy  people  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed ; "  Exod.  vi.  6,  "  Redeemed  you  with  a 
stretched-out  arm;"  Ps.  xix.  15,  "My  rock  and  my 
Redeemer ; "  Ps.  IxxviiL  35,  "  the  Most  High  their 
Redeemer;"  Ps,  IxxviL  16;  Ps.  ciiL  4,  "who  re- 
deemeth  thy  lile  from  corruption;"  Ps.  cxix.  154, 
"  contend  for  me  in  my  conflict  and  reuecm  me  ; " 
Jer.  L  34,  pTH  cbxj,  "their  Redeemer  is  strong, 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  his  name; "  so  Prov.  xxiii.  11, 
"  come  not  nigh  to  the  field  of  the  orphans,  for  their 
Goel  is  strong."  Compare  also  Hosea  xiii.  14,  "  I 
will  ransom  them  from  Sheol,  -bx3X  r'S'C ,  from 
Death  will  I  redeem  them ;  I  will  be  thv  destruction, 
0  Sheol ;  "  Is.  xxxv.  9,  "  the  redeemed  shall  walk 
there ; "  Job  xix.  2n  ;  Is.  xliv.  22 ;  and  many  othe> 
similar  passages. — T.  L.] 


TENTH     SECTION. 

JmeaVa  blatUiff  of  hit  sons.     Judah  and  his  brethren.     Jaeob^t  Uul  arrangementt.     Hit  bwiai 

in  Canaan.     His  death. 


Chattkb    xlix.    1-33. 


1  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Grather  yourselves  together,  that  I  mar 

2  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days,     (rather  yourselves  together,  and 

3  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father.     Reuben,  thou  art  my 
first-bom,  my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and 

4  the  excellency  of  power :  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel ;  because  thou  wentest 

5  up  to  thy  father's  bed ;  then  defiledst  thou  it :  he  went  up  to  my  couch.     Simeon  and 
e  Levi  are  brethren ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.     0,  mv  soul,  com« 

not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united ;  for  is 

7  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a  wall.     C^irseJ 

h«  tiieir  anger,  for  it  was  riercej  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel ;  I  will  divide  tkem  ii 
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8  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel     Judah,  thou  art  Tie  whom  thy  brethren  s-hall  praise 
thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father's  children  shah  bow  dowi 

9  before  thee.     Judah  is  a  hon's  wlielp ;   from  the  prey,  my  son,  tliou  art  gone  up ;  h« 

10  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 

1 1  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  Binding  his  foal  unto  the 
vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  hia 

12  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes.     His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white 

13  with  milk.     Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  sJiall  be  for  an  haven 

14  of  ships;  and   his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon.     Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down 

15  between  two  burdens.     And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the   land  that  it  was 

16  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute.     Dan 

17  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  tlie  path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward. 

18,  19  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord!     Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but 

20  he   shall  overcome  at  the  last.     Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,   and  he  shall 

2 1  yield    royal    dainties.       Naphtali   is   a   hind    let    loose ;     he    giveth    goodly    words. 

22  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful    bough  by   a  well,  whose  branches  run  over 

23  the  wall.     The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and   hated  him  : 

24  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob :  (from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel :) 

25  £Jven  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ;  and  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall 
bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  bless- 

26  ings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb :  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above 
the  blessings  of  my  progenitors,  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills :  they 
shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 

27  from  his  brethren.     Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the 

28  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel : 
and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them ;  every  one  according 

29  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them.  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be 
gathered  unto  my  people;  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of 

30  Ephron  the  Hittite ;  In  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before 
Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the 

31  Hittite  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place.     There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  hia 

32  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Eebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah.  Tlie 
purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein  was  from  the  children  of  Heth. 

33  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gatliered  unto  his  people. 

(There  is  quite  a  number  of  rare  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  in  this  XLIXth  chapter ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  philological  and  textual  consideration  of  them  from  the  more  general  interpretation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
places  in  the  Kxegetical  and  Critical  where  they  will  be  found  discussed,  and  to  marginal  notes  subjoined. — T.  L.] 


PBEIilMINABY  BEMABES. 

In  this  most  important  and  most  solemn  closing 
prophecy  of  Genesis,  there  come  into  consideration  : 
1.  The  prophetic  development  generally;  2.  the 
ehaxucter  of  its  contents ;  3.  its  poetical  form ;  4. 
Its  origin ;  6.  the  analogies ;  6.  the  literature ;  7. 
Ihe  points  of  particulur  interest. 

1.  The  prophetic  development.  The  blessing  of 
Jacob  forms  the  close,  the  last  full  bloom  of  the 
patriajchal  prophecy,  or  of  the  theocratic  promise  of 
the  patriarchal  time.  The  seed  of  the  protcvangel 
passes,  in  ita  unfolding,  through  the  blessing  of 
Noah,  through  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  (es- 
pecially the  closing  one  of  ch.  xxii.),  and,  finally, 
through  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  and  the  promises  made 
to  Jacob,  to  become,  at  last,  the  prophetic  form  of 
life,  as  <^  is  manifested  in  the  future  of  the  twelve 


tribes.  Thenceforth,  in  respect  to  its  tenor,  is  the 
Messianic  germ  more  distinctly  unfolded  than  in  the 
promises  hitherto  ;  whilst  the  poetic  form,  which  ia 
so  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  Messianic  predictions, 
attains  in  them  to  the  full  measure  of  its  bloom. 
We  shall  mistake  the  meaning  of  tiiis  blessing,  un- 
less  we  estimate  it  according  to  the  theocratic  degree 
of  its  development,  or,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind 
that  it  stands  midway  between  the  blessing  of  Isaao 
and  the  Mosaic  promises. 

In  respect  to  the  fundamental  ideas  conttined  ia 
these  benedictions,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  blessing 
of  Judah  forms  evidently  its  central  point,  to  which 
that  of  Joseph  makes  a  corresponding  contrast. 
The  spirit  of  Israel  finds  its  corresponding  expression 
in  the  one,  the  heart  of  Jacob  in  the  other.  Th< 
others  group  themselves  around  these,  not  as  isolated 
atoms,  but  in  significant  relations.     The  declaraiioDf 
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made  in  respect  to  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  link  them- 
telres  together,  and  have  a  direct  view  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  Judah.  In  those  of  Zebulun  and  Issacbar, 
who,  as  sons  of  Leah,  are  placed  before  the  sons  of 
Lie  handmaids,  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural 
order  of  succession,  since  Zebulun,  the  younger,  pre- 
cedes. There  seems  to  have  been  a  motive  here 
similar  to  that  which  led  to  the  preference  of  Ephraim 
to  Mauasseh.  Zebulun's  preference  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  he  has  place  between  two  seas,  extend- 
ing from  the  Galilean  sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  an 
indication  of  a  richer  worldly  position.  Dan  closes 
the  group  which,  like  a  constellation  of  seven  stars, 
forms  itself  around  Judah.  Then  follows  the  ejac- 
ulation (ver.  18),  in  which  there  seems  to  be  again  a 
sound  of  Judah's  destiny.  In  the  natural  order, 
Naphtili  would  have  come  next ;  but  the  blessing 
includes  both  the  two  sons  of  Leah's  handmaid.  Gad 
and  Asher,  between  the  sons  of  Rachel's  handmaid, 
Dan  and  Napthali.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason 
of  this,  unless  it  was  somehow  to  reinforce  the  line 
of  Rachel  through  Naphtali;  or  we  may  suppose 
that  the  position  of  the  three  named  before  Joseph 
led  to  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Gad  is  like  Joseph  an 
invincible  hero  in  defensive  war.  Asher  makes  the 
prelude  to  the  rich  blessing  of  Joseph  in  natural 
things.  NapbtaU  ranks  with  Benjamin  in  impetuous- 
ness  and  decision  of  character.  It  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  picture  here 
given  of  the  future  of  Israel's  tribes  should  have  its 
light  and  shade,  its  broad  features,  and  its  mere  points 
of  gleaming,  and  that  it  should  be  just  as  indeterminate 
in  its  chronology.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, Knobel  maintains  that  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  incori  eetly  called  the  bless  ng  of  Jacob.  The  bless- 
ing of  Moses,  Deut  xxxiii.,  is  rightly  so  designated, 
because  it  contains  only  good  for  the  tribes ;  whilst 
this,  on  the  contrary,  has  much  that  is  to  their  dis- 
advantage. "  Judah  and  Joseph,  as  the  most  im- 
portint,  are  treated  in  the  most  favorable  manner ; 
Naphtali,  also,  is  spoken  of  favorably  in  respect  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  poetic  art,  as  Asher  for  his 
productive  territory.  To  a  tolerable  degree  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Gad,  who,  indeed,  is  overcome,  but 
overcomes  at  last ;  whilst  it  is  not  saying  much  for 
Zebulun  that  he  shall  dwell  by  the  seas.  What  is 
declared  of  Issachar,  that  he  yields  himself  to  labor 
like  an  ass,  or  concerning  Dan,  that  like  a  serpent 
he  lurks  in  the  path,  or  of  Benjamin,  that  he  shall 
be  like  a  ravening  wolf,  contains,  at  least,  a  mingling 
of  disapprobation,"  etc  This  shows  but  a  poor 
comprehension  of  the  prophetic  forms  of  speech. 
If,  in  a  good  sense,  Judah  is  a  lion  rampant,  why, 
in  the  same  sense,  may  not  Benjamin  be  a  wolf^  es- 
pecially a  victorious  one,  that  "  in  the  evening  di- 
vides the  spoil  ?  "  And  why  should  not  Dan,  who  is 
judge  in  Israel,  be  compared  with  the  serpent  in 
Tiew  of  his  strategical  cunning?  Along  with  Naph- 
tali, the  swift -footed  deer  may  also  be  named,  in  no 
nnfavorable  way,  the  strong-boned  ass  Issachar,  who, 
in  his  comfortable  love  of  peace,  devotes  himself  to 
peasant  service,  and  to  the  transport  of  burdens  be- 
tween the  Galilean  sea  and  the  southern  regions. 
Next  to  these  animal  figures,  whose  characteristics 
•re  to  be  regarded  according  to  the  oriental  usage, 
tnd  not  moralized  upon  in  our  occidental  way,  comes 
tbe  figure  of  the  plant :  Joseph  the  fruitful  vine,  sup- 
plemented by  the  human  figure :  Joseph,  the  archer, 
or  mark  for  the  archer's  arrows.  Less  developed  is 
the  figure  of  Asher,  the  royal  purveyor,  or  of  Zebulun 
tbe  shipper,  or  that  of  Reuben  drawn  from  tbe  insta- 


bility of  water.  Is  it  an  evil  doom  pronounced  upon 
Reuben,  pointing,  as  it  does,  to  his  sin,  that  he  should 
be  deposed  from  the  birthright  ?  Rather,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  is  it  a  misfortune  when  a  man  eit 
braces  a  calling  to  which  he  is  unequal,  as,  for  ex 
ample,  Saul  and  Judas.  The'prii  ce  of  the  twelra 
tribes  must  be  something  more  than  an  unstable  va- 
por.  It  was,  however,  by  this  determination  that 
Reuben  was  guarded  from  his  own  destructioiu  He 
remains  the  first  below  the  first-born,  and,  from  Ihit 
state  of  forbearance  and  protection  he  may  still  de- 
velop the  more  moderate  blessing  prono'icced 
Deut.  xxxiii.  6.  Simeon  and  Levi  have  not,  like 
Reuben,  so  repented  of  their  old  guilt,  that  it  may 
not  be  again  charged  upon  tliem,  with  a  malediction 
of  the  deed  that  may  yet  become  a  blessing,  if  it  ia 
the  occasion  of  chastising,  warning  and  purifying 
them.  How  their  dispersion  in  Israel,  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  as  a  penalty,  may  be  transformed 
into  a  distinction,  is  shown  in  the  position  of  Levi, 
and  in  the  blessing  later  pronounced  upon  him, 
Deut  xxxiii.  8.  Through  this  dispersion,  Simeon, 
indeed,  dsappears  as  a  tribe,  but  he  becomes  incor- 
porated with  Judah,  the  best  of  the  twelve  (Jndg.  L 
3).  Benjamin,  "  the  ravening  wolf."  becomes,  in 
the  blessing  of  Moses,  a  protector  of  the  beloved  of 
Jehovah.  Zebulun  is  praised  for  his  maritime  posi- 
tion ;  Issachar,  the  broad-limbed  peasant,  rejoices  in 
his  tents.  Gad,  the  fighter  in  Genesis,  becomes,  in 
the  blessing  of  Moses,  a  lion  like  Judah ;  and  so  Dan 
is  a  young  lion,  ready  to  spring,  as  before  he  was 
compared,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  a  darting  serpenc 
Naphtali  is  still  described  as  full  of  grace,  though  in 
more  expressive  language.  Asher,  who,  in  Genesis, 
is  full  of  bread,  is  changed,  in  the  Mosaic  blessing, 
to  the  "abounding  in  oil."  We  need  not  wonder 
therefore,  that  Joseph,  who  is  ever  praised,  is  com 
pared,  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  to  the  ox  and  the 
buffalo.  In  the  later  benediction,  the  blessing  of 
Judah  becomes  more  mysterious,  more  individual, 
more  spirituous,  whilst  yet  there  is  a  falling  back  of 
the  rich  development  presented  in  Genesis.  This 
designation,  therefore :  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  is  well 
grounded,  besides  being  expressly  confirmed  in  ver. 
28.  In  regard  to  the  relations,  or  the  perspective 
of  this  prophecy,  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  Baumgar- 
ten  and  Kurtz  do,  that  the  seer  here  looks  at  the 
time  of  the  Judges  as  giving  the  fulness  of  his  pic- 
ture. Thus  to  Umit  the  prophecy  in  the  olden  time, 
is  to  divest  it  of  its  character  as  true  prediction,  and 
make  it  a  mere  presaging.  Each  prophecy,  indeed, 
has  its  own  provisional  points  of  aim  and  rest,  be- 
longing to  the  time  in  whose  forms  and  colors  it 
clothes  itself,  yet  still,  in  its  last  aim,  ever  points  to 
the  perfection  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This,  more- 
over, is  here  expressed  in  the  very  letter,  "  r^inx3 
~"'a"'n ,  literally,  at  the  end  of  the  days,  that  is,  in 
the  last  time,  ^ir'  tVxaTaiv  ruu  rtfxfpuv  (LXX) — not 
the  future  in  general,  but  the  closing  future,  in  fact, 
the  Messianic  time  of  the  completion,"  etc.  (Kxil, 
p.  284).  True  it  is,  that  the  period  from  the  time  of 
the  Judges  to  that  of  David  appears  as  the  deter- 
minate foreground  view  of  the  seer,  but  this  is,  itself, 
a  symbolic  configuration,  in  which  he  looks  through, 
and  beholds  the  whole  Messianic  future,  even  to  iu 
close,  though  not  in  its  perfectly  developed  features. 
Just  so  does  the  protevangel  point  already  to  th< 
end,  but  only  in  its  most  general  outlines  as  the  saL 
vation  of  the  future. 

2.  The  blessing,  in  the  character  of  iia  eocitetU* 
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In  each  prophecy  we  must  distinguish  three  capital 
points:  1)  its  basis  in  the  present,  or  its  point  of 
departure ;  2)  its  nearest  form  of  the  future  ;  3)  the 
symbohcal  significance  of  the  same  for  the  wider 
fulfilling  of  the  redemption  history.  And  so  here 
Israel  is  at  the  standpoint  of  promise  as  hitherto  un- 
folded; in  the  prophetic  clearness  of  its  illumination, 
he  sees  the  characters  of  his  sons,  and  the  real  pro- 
phetic as  it  lies  in  their  individuality.  What  is  more 
clear  than  that  Judah  already  reveals  the  lion  nature, 
Joseph  that  of  the  fruitful  tree,  or  that  Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Levi  do  already  show  clear  points  of 
distinction  in  their  lives.  But  in  the  character  of  tlie 
sons  he  sees,  too,  the  first  unfolding  of  the  tribes  in 
Canaan,  even  as  it  reveals  itself  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges  to  that  of  David.  Then  Reuben  is  no  more 
the  first-boin,  yet  still  well  provided  for  in  a  way 
corresponding  to  his  impatient  nature.  The  disper- 
sion of  Simeon  and  Levi  has  already  begun.  The 
tribe  of  Judah  advances  mOre  and  more  towards  tlie 
royal  dignity.  Zebulun  has  his  position,  so  favorable 
for  worldly  intercourse,  between  the  Galilean  and 
the  Mediterranean  seas.  Issacliar  has  drawn  his  lot 
in  the  rich  regions  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  etc. 
But  now  one  would  go  entirely  out  of  the  piophetic 
sphere,  if  he  should  mistake  the  theocratic  redemp- 
tion idea,  as  it  shines  through  these  outlines  and 
colors,  or  their  symbolical  character.  This  charac- 
ter comes  clearest  into  view  in  Judah. 

3.  The  poetic  form.  With  the  sacred  appear- 
ance of  the  people  of  God,  the  people  of  the  new 
world,  comes  the  speech  of  the  new  world :  that  is 
its  poetry,  perfectly  developed.  There  is  already  the 
rhythmical  song,  the  beautiful  parallelism,  the  exu- 
berance of  figures,  the  play  upon  names  (vers.  8, 
13,  16,  19,  20,  22;  accordmg  to  Knobel  also  16  and 
21),  the  play  upon  words  (vers.  8,  19),the  pecuhar 
forms  of  expression,  the  elevation  of  spirit,  the 
heart  feelings ;  and  all  these  form  a  poetry  coi- 
-•esponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  objects  as  well 
iS  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  who  shows 
so  many  traits  of  the  human  heart  in  his  deep  emo- 
tion, and  in  the  grandeur  of  his  faith  in  God. 

4.  The  last  remark  takes  us  to  the  subject  of 
origin.  The  reckless  inclination  of  our  times  to 
disconnect  the  choicest  productions  of  genius  from 
the  names  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  to 
ascribe  them,  in  any  and  every  way,  to  some  un- 
known author,  finds  a  special  occasion  for  its  lawless 
rritieistn  in  the  passage  of  Scripture  now  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  reference  of  it  to  Jacob,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  stands,  still  finds  its  many  and 
able  supporters.  Those  who  now  best  represent  this 
view  are  Delitzsch,  Bauingarten,  Diestel,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
cription to  Jacob  is  wholly  rejected  by  De  Wette, 
Schumann,  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  others.  This  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  a  fundamental 
assumption  of  which  is  that  prophecies  must  have 
arisen  after  the  eventd  they  are  supposed  to  predict. 
Governed  by  thi.'^,  Knobel  transfers  the  origin  of  the 
passage  to  the  time  of  David,  and  is  inclined,  with 
Bohlen  and  others,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  prophet  Na- 
than. Knobel  deems  it  a  weighty  objection,  that  a 
**  simple  nomade  "  could  never  have  produced  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  especially  an  enfeebled  and  aged 
one.  This  may  be  carried  farther,  so  as  to  deny 
geneniUy  that  the  patriarchal  nomadcs  could  have 
carried  with  them  anything  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mes- 
Bianic  future;  which  would  show  that  this  confident 
t88umption  of  the  critic  runs  clear  into  absurdity. 


In  respect  to  the  last  ground  see  the  Analogies.  Al 
far  as  concerns  the  objection  of  Heinricli  and  otheri, 
namely,  if  the  patriarch  could  foretell  the  future  a 
all,  why  did  he  not  go  beyond  the  Davidian  period,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  too  narrow,  too  limited  in  itl 
scope,  to  demand  attention.  On  the  question,  wheth- 
er the  poem  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  or  to 
the  Jehovist,  see  Knobkl,  p.  335.  As  it  will  not  ex- 
actly suit  either  the  Elohisc  or  the  Jehovist,  Knobel 
hits  to  betake  himself  to  his  documentary  store 
house  that  he  keeps  ever  lying  behind  the  scenes. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  aire  and  authority  of  our 
document,  a  writer  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
formation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  would  have 
hardly  ventured  to  place  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  so 
unfavorable  a  light  as  that  in  which  it  here  appears. 
And  so,  too,  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Simeon  would 
never  have  allowed  any  Hebrew  song-writer  to  make 
such  a  representation  of  their  ancestors.  In  i  espect 
to  its  character,  the  poem  claims  for  itself  not  only 
a  patriarchal  age,  but  also  a  patriarchal  sanction. 
Nevertheless,  a  distinction  may  be  safely  made  be- 
tween the  patriarchal  memorabilia  (whose  safe-keep- 
ing was  doubtless  attended  to  by  Joseph)  and  a  ca- 
nonical recension  which  did  i:ot  venture  to  change 
anything  essential. 

5.  The  analogies.  The  dying  Isaac  (ch.  xxvii.), 
the  dying  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the  dying  Joshua 
(Josh,  xxiv.),  the  dying  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.),  the 
dying  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.),  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  dying  Simeon,  the  dying  Paul,  and  the  dying 
Peter,  in  the  New,  prove  for  us  the  fact,  that  the 
spirit  of  devoted  men  of  God,  in  anticipation  of 
death,  soars  to  an  elevated  consciousness,  and  either 
in  priestly  admonitions,  or  prophetic  foreseeings,  at- 
tests its  divine  nature,  its  elevation  above  the  common 
life,  and  its  anticipation  of  a  new  and  glorious  exist- 
ence. The  testimony  of  antiquity  is  harraonl'ous  in 
respect  to  such  facts, — even  heathen  antiquity.  So 
declared  the  dying  Socrates,  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  in  that  stage  of  being  when  men  had  most  of 
the  foreseeing  power  (Plato  :  Apologia  Socratis). 
Pytliagoras  taught  that  the  soul  sees  the  future, 
when  it  is  departing  from  the  body.  In  Cicero,  and 
other  writers,  we  find  similar  declarations.  (See 
Knobel,  p.  49.)  Knobel,  however,  presents  it,  as  a 
grave  question,  whether  the  narrator  means  to  assert 
a  direct  gift  of  prophetic  vision  in  the  dying  Jacob, 
or  whether  there  is  not  rather  intended  an  immeiliate 
derivation  of  knowledge  from  God.  This  is  just  the 
way  in  which  orthodox  interpreters  oftentimes  place 
the  divine  inspiration  in  contrast  with,  and  in  contra- 
diction to,  their  human  preconditionings  ;  whereas  a 
rational  comprehension  of  life  sees  here  a  union  of 
natural  human  states  (consequently  a  more  fidly  devel- 
oped power  of  anticipation  in  the  dxingi  with  the  illu- 
minating spiritof  revelation  that  shine j  through  them. 

6.  The  literature  of  the  passage,  joe  the  Introduc- 
tion, p  120.  The  Catalogue,  by  F.hobel,  p.  36fi. 
Note  in  Keil,  p.  286.     See  Marg.  N  jte,  p.  661. 

7.  The  division  :  1)  Theinirodojtion  (vers.  1-2); 
2)  the  group  of  Judah,  or  the  theocratic  number 
seven,  under  the  leading  of  the  Mo?.jianic  first-born 
(vers.  3-18) :  o.  The  declaratiom  that  are  intro 
ductory  to  Judah,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi  (vers. 
3-7);  b.  Judah  the  praised,  the  pr'nce  anong 
his  brethren  (ver.  8-1 2);  c.  the  broth'/ s  associated 
with  Judah,  as  types  of  the  Jewish  un'<  ^rsalism,  of 
the  Jewish  ministry,  and  of  the  Jcwij?  public  de- 
fence: Zebulun,  Issachar,  Dan  (vers.  1.'  '8^:  31  the 
group  of  Joseph,  or   the   univer8;vll3ti»      ii,  /piitm' 
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aumber  6ve,  under  the  leading  of  the  e.rthlj  first- 
born (ver.  19-27):  a.  the  tribes  that  are  introJue- 
torj  to  Joseph's  position,  the  culture  tribes:  Gad, 
Asher,  N'aphtali  (vers.  19-21);  b.  Joseph,  the  de- 
Toted,  as  the  Xazarite  (or  the  one  separated)  of  his 
brethren  (vers.  22-26);  c.  Benjamin,  the  dispenser 
•nd  the  propa^tor  of  the  universal  blessing  of  Israel 
(ver.  27) ;  4)  the  closing  word,  and  connected  with 
t,  Jacob's  testamentary  provision  for  his  burial 
Tcrs.  28-33). 

[EiccRscs. — Jacob's  Dyi>'q  Vrsioji  of  tri!  Tribes 
AND  THE  Mkssiah. — There  is  but  one  part  of  the 
Scripture  to  which  this  blessing  of  Jacob  can  be  as- 
Bigiied,  without  making  it  a  sheor  forgery,  and  that, 
too,  a  most  ab<urd  and  inconsistent  one.     It  ia  the 
Terr  place  in  which  it  appears.   Here  it  fits  perfectly. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  ail  its  surroundings;  whilst 
its  subjective  truthfulness — to  say  nothing  now  of  its 
inspiration,   or   its  veritable  prophetic  character — 
gives  it  the  strongest  claim  to  our  credence  as  a  fact 
in  the  spiritual   history  of  the  world,  or  of  human 
experience.     There  is  pictured  to  us  a  very  aged 
patriarch  surrounded  by  his  son^     He  has  lived  an 
eventful  life.     He  has  had  much  care  and  sorrow, 
though    claiming    to    have    seen  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  to  have  conversed  with  ang^-ls.  His  sons 
have  given  him  trouble.     Their  conduct  has  led  him 
to  study  closely  their  individual  characteristics.     He 
lives  in  an  age  when  great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  idea  of  jiosterity,  and  of  tlieir  fortunes,  as  the 
sources  of  peoples  and  races.     This  is  more  thought 
of  than  their  immediate  personal  destiny.     It  is,  of 
ail  ages,  the  farthest  removed  from  that  sheer  indi- 
vidualism, which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  now  be- 
coming so  rife  in  the  world.    Men  lived  in  their  chil- 
dren, for  the  future,  as  they  looked  back  "  to  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers,"  in  the  past.     The  idea  of 
a  continued  identity  of  life  in   families,  tribes,  and 
nations,  making  them  the  same  historical  entities  age 
atler  age,  is  ui  no  book  so  clearly  recognized  as  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  it  more 
striking  than  it  is  in  Genesis,  thouirh  we  are  present- 
ed   there  with    the  very  roots    of   history.     Along 
with  this  were  the  ideas  of  covenant  and  promise, 
which,  whether  real  or  visionarv,  were  most  |»eculiar 
to  that  time,  and  to  this  particular  family.     In  such 
a  subjective  world,  the  patriarch  lives.     At  the  ap- 
proaching close  of  his  long  pilgrimajie  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  years,  he  gathers  around  him 
his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  to  give  them  his  bless- 
ing, or  his  prophetic  sentences,  as  they  were  r^ard- 
ed  in  his  day.     This  is,  in  itself,  another  evidence  of 
inward  truthfulness.    He  had  derived  from  hL<  fathers 
tlie  belief,  that,  at  such  a  time,  the  parental  benedic- 
tion, or  the  contrary,  canied  with  it  a  great  spiritual 
imporunce.       It  was  not  confined    to  this  family ; 
such   a   belief  was   very   prevalent   in    the    ancient 
world.   It  was  a  partial  aspect  of  a  still  more  general 
opinion,  that  the  dpclirations  of  the  dying  were  pro- 
phetic.   How  much  of  this  do  we  find  in  Homer.    It 
is  still  in  the  world.     The  most  sceptical  would  be 
cheered  by  the  blessing,  and  made  uneasy  by  the 
malediction  of  a  departing  acquaintance,  much  more, 
of  a  dying  father.     Besides  this,  Jacob  had  specially 
uihcrited  the  notion,  and  the  feeling,  from  his  grand- 
&tlier  Abraham  and  his  father  Isaac.     Thus  affected, 
he  would   no  more  die  without  such  a  benedictory 
close,  than  a  loving  and  prudent  father,  at  the  pres- 
ent diy,  could  leave  the  earth  without  making  his 
testament.    Keep  all  this  in  vew,  and  think  how  much 


more  impressive  is  the  scene  from  its  being  m  a  for 
I  eign  land,  whither  they  had  been  driven  bjCunine,  and 
!  from  which,  as  the  fiirmly-believed  promUe  assured 
[  them,  they  were  eventually  to  go  forth  a  great  peopla 
1         Having  thus  placed  before  us  the  accessories  of 
the  vision,  we  may  ask   the  question,  was  it  reil  f 
that  is,  subjectively  real,  if  the  term  is  not  deemed  a 
paradox.     Were  these  utterances  merely  formal  sen- 
tences ?     Was  it  all  a  ceremony  with  the  dying  old 
man, — a  solemn  one,  indeed  but  reqiiiring  only  cjr- 
tain  usual  benedictory  formulas.  Or  did  he  see  some- 
thing? that  is,  was  there  corresponding  to  each  of 
these  utterances  an  actual  state  of  soul,  visionary, 
ecstatic,  clairvoyant — call  it  what  you  will, — the  pro- 
duct of  an  excited  imagination,  the  movement  of  a 
weak  or  shattered  brain,  a  delirious  dream,  or  a  true 
psychological  insight,  dim  indeed,  irregular,  flitting, 
fragmentary,  yet  real  as  an  acion  of  the  soul  coming 
in  close  view  of  the  supernatural  world,  and  by  the 
aid  of  it,  seeing  something,  however  shadowly,  of  the 
successions  and  depc"Jencies  in  the  natural  and  hia 
torical  *     Think  of  it  as  we  may,  all  that  need  be 
contended  for  here,  as  most  important  in  the  letter 
interpretation,  is  the  inner  truthfulness  of  such  a 
vision  state,  and  its  harmonious  connection  with  the 
whole  subjective  life  that  had  preceded  it.     This 
granted,    or   established,   the  out«ard    truth    these 
visions  represent,  or  are  supposed  to  r«?present,  may 
be   s.ifely   trusted   to  the   credence  of  the  seriotia 
thinker.     Such  a  vision,  with  such  antecedents,  and 
such  suiTOundings,  compils  a  belief  in  higher  reali- 
ties connected  with  them;  though  still  the  vision  it- 
self, if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  to  be  interpreted  pri- 
marili/  in  its  subjective  aspect,  leaving  the  in'erencea 
fr^m  it  to  another  department  of  hermeneutics  as  be- 
longing to  theology  in  general,  the  analogies  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  what  may  be  called  its  dogma  k;  in  distinc- 
tion from  its  pundy  exegetical  interpretation   (sea 
Excursus  on  the  Hood,  p.  315  and  marginal  note). 
It  may  be  conceded   that  commentators  have  been 
too  minute  in  their  endeavors  to  trace  in  this  imagery 
a  connection  with  particular  events  in  subsequent 
history ;    as  though  Jacob  had  before  him  the  his- 
torical event  itself,  just  as  it  took  place,  and  invented 
the  imagery  as  a  mode  of  setting  it  forth.     Better  to 
have  left  it  as  it  was,  with  no  attempt  to  go  beyond 
what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  actually  seen  by 
the  dying  man — flitting  images  of  his  sons,  as  indi- 
vidual persons  in  some  future  aspects  of  their  genea- 
logical history, — these  images  reflected  frtxn  his  own 
spiritual  experience  of  their  characteristics, — truly 
prophetic,  but  not  getting  far  out  of  their  ii.dividual 
traits,  as  so   well  known  to  him  by  their  conduct. 
Though  all  the  pictures  are  thus  more  or  less  pro- 
phetic, they  are  still  subordinate  to  one  that  stands 
out  in  strongest  light— the  vision  of  one  coming  from 
afar,  the  Shiloh  prophecy,  wherein  is  unfolded  tiie 
Messianic  idea  inherited  from  his  father, — a  sight  he 
catches  of  the  Promised  Seeii,   the  one  "  in  whom 
all  nations  should  be  blessed,"  the  "  one  to  whom  the 
gjithering  of  the  peoples  {Z-'ZS .  in  the  plural,  the 
Gentiles)  should  be."     This    is  the  central   vision, 
coming  from  the  central   feding,  and  around  it  all 
the  rest  are  gathered-     They  are  to  it  as  the  histori- 
cal frame  to  the  picture.  AH  their  importance  comes 
from  it.     Judah  is  more  closely  connected  with  this 
central  vision  than  all  the  rest     Joseph  we  wotild 
have  thought  of  though  Judah's  late  noble  conduct 
had  done  much  to  draw  the  father's  heart  towardi 
him ;  but  here  comes  in  the  thought  of  something 
controlling    the    merelj    natural   subjective    sta:e 
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The  main  thing,  however,  is  the  Messianic  idea  re- 
garded by  itseSi  and  for  this  the  history  of  Jacob 
and  his  father,  the  feelings  and  belief  in  which  he 
had  lived,  that  ever-vivid  idea  of  a  covenant  God, 
that  other  conception  of  a  Goel,  or  "  Redeeming 
angel"  delivering  from  all  evil, — the  very  name  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  some  human  kinsmanship— aflford 
•n  ample  ground.  He  calls  this  one  who  is  to  come 
by  the  mysterious  name  of  Shiloh.  Commentators 
have  given  themselves  unnecessary  trouble  about 
the  exact  objective  point  indicated  by  the  word.  It 
may  refer  to  the  great  Deliverer,  or  to  the  great  de- 
liverance that  would  characterize  his  coming.  The 
closest  examination  of  this  anomalous  form  shows 
that,  in  some  way,  there  enters  into  every  aspect  of 
it,  whether  as  proper  name,  or  as  epithet,  the  idea 
of  peace,  stillness,  gentleness,  and  yet  of  mighty 
power.  It  is  perfectly  described,  Isaiah  xlii.  2  :  "  He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up  his  voice,  nor  cause  it  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets ;  a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  the  smoking  wick  he  shall  not  quench ; 
but  he  shall  bring  forth  righteousness  victoriously." 
Why  does  the  dying  man  speak  this  unusual  word 
Shiloh  ?  Unusual  then,— perhaps  before  unuttered, 
—unusual  since  in  the  form  it  takes,  although  the 
verbal  root  is  more  common.  A  reason  can  hardly 
be  given  for  it.  It  was,  most  likely,  a  strange,  if 
not  wholly  unknown,  name  to  those  who  then  heard 
it  uttered.  We  can  trace  it  to  no  antecedents.  It 
was  a  Wondrous,  a  mysterious  name.  A  startling 
dream-like  character  pervades  the  whole  chapter, 
with  its  sudden  transitions,  its  rapt  outpourings,  its 
quick  changes  of  scene,  defying  all  the  canons  of 
any  mere  rhetorical  or  poetical  criticism ;  hut  this 
vision  aspect  appears  especially  in  the  unexpected 
coming  in  of  this  remarkable  word  Shiloh,  and  the 
extraordinary  use  that  is  made  of  it.  It  suggests 
the  mysterious  ^N^B  (rendered  secret)  of  Judg.  xiii. 
18,  the  Wonderful,  Nbs  of  Isaiah  ix.  6,  and  the  tn- 
eommunicahle  one.  Gen.  xxxii.  30,  who  says,  "  why 
inquirest  thou  after  my  name  ?  "  The  patriarch  him- 
self, perhaps,  could  not  have  explained,  how  or  why 
he  used  it,  or  in  what  way  it  came  to  him,  whether  by 
some  conscious  association,  or  as  having  its  birth  in 
a  sudden  arresting  of  the  mind  by  some  new  and 
wondrous  thought,  like  that  which  prompted  the 
strange  ejaculation  in  verse  18.  It  was  intended  o 
be  mysterious  fwe  may  reverently  say  who  believe  in 
the  prophetical  character  of  the  vision),  that  men 
might  ponder  much  upon  it,  and  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  its  glorious  import,  when  it 
should  be  fully  realized  upon  the  earth.  The  whole 
vision  is  like  other  prophecy  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
remote  appearing  strangely  as  seen  from  a  present 
standpoint,  and  through  intervening  historical  scenes 
regarded  as  more  or  less  near.  We  cannot  reduce 
the  perspective  to  chronological  order.  We  can 
only  seize  the  prominent  point  of  view  in  the  picture, 
and  feel  that  the  other  parts, with  their  greater  or  les- 
ser degrees  of  light  and  shade,  are  all  subordinate. 

So,  too,  there  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely,  in 
our  exegesis,  what  is  said  about  Judah,  and  the 
sceptre,  and  the  PI?H13 ,  the  ruler's  staff,  or  as  other- 
wise rendered,  "  the  law-giver,  from  between  his 
feet"  We  cannot  square  it  with  the  monarchy  of 
Herod,  or  any  precise  historical  change  of  magis- 
tracy. We  cannot  make  out,  as  indicated  by  it,  a 
Jewish  royalty  to  a  certain  period,  or  a  Jewish  inde- 
pen  lence,  general  or  partial,  to  some  other  period. 
But  when  we  view  it  as  expressing  chiefly  t'.ie  rela- 


tion of  Judah  to  the  other  tribes,  his  surviving  as  i 
tribal  name,  and  giving  the  name  Jews  {Judan)  tc 
the  whole  Israelitish  people,  after  the  other  tribe* 
had  lost  their  historical  identity,  and  when  we  re- 
member about  what  time  even  this  ceased  to  be,  and 
the  Jews  (Judcei)  became  utterly  denationalized  po- 
litically, whether  as  an  independent  or  a  subject 
people,  we  see  a  light  and  a  power  in  the  picture 
which  is  unmistakable, — a  point  of  view  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  flashed  upon  the  seer's  mind, 
without  regarding  it  as  occupied  with  any  precise 
historical  dates  or  dynasties,  contemplated  merely  in 
their  political  aspects.  Until  here  ("'S  15)  meana 
unto  and  then  ceasing,  or  unto  and  not  after.  Judah 
shall  survive  them  all,  but  he  too  shall  disappear 
when  Shiloh  comes,  and  the  "gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple" takes  place.  Then  was  to  be  fulfilled  that 
ancient  prayer  which  was  sung  by  the  whole  Israel- 
itish nation  before  they  lost  the  world-idea  founded 
on  the  patriarchal  promises,  and  the  later  narrow, 
exclusive  spirit  took  full  possession  of  them:  "  That 
thy  way  may  be  known  in  the  earth,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations, — let  the  peoples  praise 
thee,  0  God,  let  all  the  peoples  praise  thee."  Sea 
Ps.  Ixvii.  3,  4,  and  other  similar  passages. 

What,  then,  was  the  historical  date  of  this  writ- 
ing, and  of  the  vision  it  records,  whether  subjective 
or  objective,  genuine  or  forged?  There  has  been 
a  strenuous  effort  to  assign  it  to  a  later  period.  And 
why?  Because  it  assumes  to  prophesy,  and  all 
prophecy  must  have  been  written  after  the  events. 
This  is  the  canon,  the  bare  dictum  rather,  to  which 
everything  else  must  yield.  Take  it,  however,  out  of 
its  place  in  Genesis,  and  the  thoughtful  mind  cannot 
avoid  seeing  that  there  is  no  other  which  does  not 
destroy  its  subjective  character,  obliterate  all  the 
marks  of  its  inward  truthfulness,  and  make  it  not 
only  a  lie,  a  forgery,  but  a  most  unmeaning  one. 
Had  it  been  made  up  at  any  other  tune,  it  would 
have  had  more  distinctness  of  historical  reference. 
What  it  told  us,  whether  it  had  been  more  or  less, 
would  have  had  a  more  unmistakable  application. 
Had  it  been  all  a  fiction,  made  after  the  supposed 
events,  they  would  never  have  been  left  in  such  a 
dream-like,  shadowy  state,  unless  on  the  hypothesis 
of  such  a  style  being  carefully  imitated,  with  a  skil- 
ful tlirowing  in  of  the  antique  coloring,  and  that, 
for  reasons  elsewhere  given  (see  p.  637j,  would  have 
been  incredible,  we  might  almost  say,  inconceivable. 
There  would  have  been  no  such  irregularities  as  we 
find,  no  such  shadows ;  tlie  dim  perspective  would 
have  been  filled  up ;  for  in  any  such  case  it  would 
have  been  a  sheer  forgery,  a  conscious  lie  in  every 
part,  with  every  word  and  figure  showing  design.  It 
would  have  given  evidence  of  its  being  tlie  language 
of  art  rather  than  of  emotion  which  uses  words 
simply  aa  the  vehicles  of  its  utterance,  rather  thau 
with  any  studied  aim  of  conveying  precise  concep- 
tions, whether  true  or  false.  The  metaphors  which, 
even  in  their  incongruities,  fit  so  well  into  the  pio 
ture  of  the  patriarcli's  dying  condition,  with  its  ante- 
cedents and  surroundings,  would  have  been  made 
more  suggestive  of  the  known  historical  than  of 
those  individual  traits  on  which  they  are  so  evidently 
grounded.  The  young  lion,  the  lioness,  the  foal 
bound  to  the  vine,  the  strong  ass  between  his  two 
burdens,  the  serpent  by  the  way,  the  adder  in  the 
path,  the  hind  let  loose  and  giving  goodly  words, 
the  ravening  wolf,  in  the  morning  devouring  the  prej 
and  at  night  dividmg  the  spoil — all  tliese  would 
either  have  been  entirely  left  out,  or  ll  ey  would  have 
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been  made  to  me&n  more,  in  their  particular  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  in  their  general  bearing.  They  are 
far  njoi-e  irutliful  in  the  supposed  vision  of  the  dying 
man,  than  they  would  be  in  such  a  conscious  for- 
gery, even  though  we  might  regard  the  former  as 
only  a  dream  of  delirium.  The  picture,  too,  of  the 
future  power  to  whom  "  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ples should  be,"  would  have  been  painted  in  more 
gorgeous  splendor,  instead  of  b "ing  left  like  a  far- 
ofiF  light,  guiding  to  a  sublime  hope,  and  yet  giving 
«o  dim  a  view  of  the  Messianic  royalty.  Thus  to 
speak  of  it  is  not  to  disparage  its  true  excellence  as 
viewed  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  earliest 
Scripture.  It  is,  indeed,  the  whole  of  it,  a  divine 
vision,  with  its  central  glory,  yet  irr^ularly  refracted 
«nd  reflected  to  us  from  a  broken  and  uneven  human 
mirror.  This  central  light  has  grown  brighter  in  the 
trance  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  17);  how  much 
clearer  still  has  it  become,  and  higher  in  the  pro- 
phetic horizon,  as  it  appears  in  the  nearer  visions  of 
the  evangelical  Isaiah :  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light 
is  come,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  is  rising  upon 
thee." 

Again,  when  we  regard  the  record  in  question  as 
the  forgery  of  a  Liter  date,  its  moral  aspect  wholly 
changes.  It  is  strange  that  they  who  talk  of  prophe- 
cies made  after  tlie  event  do  not  see  what  a  moral 
stigma  they  cast  upon  the  supposed  makers.  It  is 
usual  for  this  "  higher  criticism  "  to  speak,  or  affect 
to  speak,  with  great  respect  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
as  very  sincere  and  honest  men,  upright,  professing 
a  stem  morality,  in  advance  of  their  age,  etc. ;  but 
what  are  they,  on  this  hypothesis,  but  base  liars, 
conscious,  circumstantial  liars, — yea,  the  boldest  as 
well  as  the  most  impious  of  blasphemers  !  It  is  no 
cise  of  self-deluding  prognostication,  or  of  a  fervid 
zeiU  creating  in  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  future, 
which  the  seer  honestly  believes  as  coming  from  the 
Lord.  They  know  that  the  events  are  not  future, 
but  that  they  themselves  have  falsely  and  purposely 
put  themselves  in  the  past  They  have  simply  ant«*- 
dated,  or  forged  an  old  name,  turning  history  into 
prediction,  and  greatly  confusing  and  exaggerating 
it  to  keep  up  the  imposture.  And  then  the  daring 
impiety  of  the  thing  for  men  professing  such  awe  of 
Jehovah,  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Saba- 
oth,  with  his  immutable  trath,  his  everlasting  right- 
eousness,— the  God  who  especially  abliors  falsehood, 
"  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil, — that 
frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  the 
diviners  mad,  that  tumeth  wise  men  backward  and 
maketh  their  knowledge  foolishness, — that  confirm- 
eth  the  word  of  his  servants,  and  performeth  the 
counsel  of  his  messengers."  Take,  for  example,  the 
prophecies  of  "the  later  Isaiah,"  as  this  "rational 
school"  are  fond  of  styling  him,  and  whom  they  so 
greatly  praise  for  the  loftiness  of  his  moraUty.  He 
fives  after  the  events  he  assumes  to  predict,  he 
knows  that  they  have  come  to  pass,  and  yet  with 
what  bold  blasphemy  he  throws  himself  upon  Jeho- 
vah's prescience  as  the  attestation  of  his  prophetic 
power,  and  challenges  the  ministers  of  false  religions 
to  produce  anything  like  it  in  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship :  "  Let  them  bring  forth  and  show  us  what  shall 
happen;  let  them  show  the  former  things,  and  things 
to  come,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods ;  who 
hath  declared  yrom  the  becrinninff,  that  we  may  know? 
and  be/ore  the  time,  that  we  may  say.  He  is  true  ? 
Behold  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  Jo  I  declare ;  before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  j 
you  of  thran  "    See  how  this  impostor  who  pretends  ! 


to  predict  a  captivity  that  ie  past,  rtpresents  God  u 
specially  challenging  to  himself  foreknowledge,  and 
proclaiming  it  to  be  the  ground  of  trust  in  hil 
messenger :  ''  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me 
declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  an 
cient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done ;  callint 
from  the  East  the  man  that  eiecuteth  my  counad, 
from  a  far  country ;  yea,  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also 
bring  it  to  pass." 

The  absurdity  and  difficulty  of  such  a  hypothesb 
become  still  more  striking  when  considered  in  refe** 
ence  to  this  patriarchal  document.  Had  it  been  ■ 
concoction  of  later  times,  some  things  in  it  would 
certainly  not  have  appeared  as  they  actually  do  in 
the  vision  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Laiige  haa 
well  shown  this  in  what  he  says,  p.  650,  about  the 
tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon,  and  those  condemning 
utterances,  which,  n  ither  in  the  times  of  the  judg»a 
nor  of  the  kings,  would  the  tribes  of  Reubtn  and 
Dan,  much  less  the  proud  Levitical  priesthood,  have 
ever  borne.  Above  all  does  such  a  view  become 
incredible  when  this  pretended  ancient  prophecy  is 
ascribed  to  Nathan,  as  is  done  by  Bohlen,  Knobel  and 
others.  Who  was  Na'han  ?  and  what  is  there  re- 
corded of  him  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  made 
him  the  fit  instrument  for  such  an  impos  tion.  We 
have  but  little  about  him,  but  that  is  most  distinct 
See  1  Chron.  iviL  where  lie  brings  to  David  the  mes- 
snge  concerning  the  Lord's  house,  atid  2  Sam.  xii 
The  latter  passage,  especially,  presents  an  unmistak- 
able character,  warranting  a  most  intense  admiratiop 
of  the  man.  He  is  no  mere  theoretical  moralist 
Seneca  wrote  some  of  the  choicest  ethical  treatist'S, 
containing  sentiments  which  some  have  represented 
as  vying  with,  or  even  surpassing,  those  of  Paul; 
and  yet  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  coimiving  at 
some  of  the  worst  crimes  of  his  imperial  master 
Nero.  How  different  the  character,  and  the  attitude, 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet !  How  sternly  practical 
was  he,  as  well  as  theoretically  holy.  The  kitig  had 
covered  over  his  adultery  by  maniage.  Had  Seneca 
been  there,  or  some  philosophical  counier  of  his 
class,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  well,  whilst  of 
the  murder,  and  the  manner  of  it,  he  would  have 
thought  himself,  perhaps,  not  called  to  speak ;  see- 
ing that  such  events  were  not  strangera  to  thronea 
and  palaces,  and  a  prudential  respect  for  authoiity 
might  justify  silence,  when  speech,  perhaps,  might 
be  useless  as  well  as  dangerous.  The  Hebrew  seer 
was  of  another  school.  He  appears  before  the  king, 
now  in  the  height  of  his  power,  Rabbah  fallen,  and 
all  his  enemies  subdued.  He  addresses  him  in  that 
parable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb,  which  haa 
ever  challenged,  and  must  continue  to  challenge,  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Not  by  ethical  abstrac- 
tions, but  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  conscience,  lying 
ofl  below  the  individual's  consciousness,  yet  most 
mysteriously  representing  to  him  the  voice  of  God, 
he  uncovers  the  strange  duality  of  the  human  soul, 
and  brings  out  the  monarch's  sentence,  yea,  even 
his  malediction,  upon  him.«elf :  "As  Jehovah  liveth, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die. 
Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  familiar  with  the  scene. 
The  prophet's  interview  with  the  self-forgetting  king 
is  imsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  world's  literature, 
historic,  epic,  or  dramatic.  The  human  soul  never 
appeared  piurer  or  loftier  than  in  that  wise,  that 
gentle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  powerful,  rebuka 
of  royal  unrighteousness.  This  is  what  we  have  of 
Nathan.  And  now  to  think  of  such  a  man  delib- 
erately sitting  down  to  fabricate  a  lie^  to  pereonat* 
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the  character  of  old  Jacob,  the  revered  father  of  Iiis 
nation,  treating  with  contempt  the  old  records  or  old 
traditions  of  his  day,  making  no  scruple  of  rejecting 
them,  or  of  altering  them  in  any  way  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses, making  them  falsely  seem  prior  to  events  al- 
ready past,  and  with  all  this,  most  absurdly  as  well 
&a  dishonestly,  assuming  to  foist  upon  his  cotcmpo- 
Paiiea,  at  that  later  day,  what  they  had  never  before 
beard  of  as  connected  with  the  sacred  aiicestnil 
name.  Think  of  him  minutely  forging  the  scene 
presented  bj  the  dying  old  man,  and  the  sons  snr- 
pounding  his  bed,  racking  his  invention,  like  some 
modern  Chatterton  or  Defoe,  to  find  figures,  and 
epeechcs,  and  nntique  idioms,  to  put  into  his  mouth, 
conscious  all  the  time  of  lying  in  the  whole  and 
every  part — such  inconsistent,  unmeaning  lying, 
too — and  then  palming  it  off  as  an  old  prophecy ! 
Incre<libie  !  We  could  not  believe  it  of  the  most 
scoffing  Sadducee  of  Jacob's  lace,  how  much  less  of 
the  truthful,  iiicoiruptible,  holy  Nathan,  in  name 
and  characier  so  like  the  one  whom  our  Saviour 
pronounced  "an  Israelite  in  whom  there  wns  no 
guile." 

Thore  is  no  need  of  going  farther  in  this  to  meet 
tlie  rationalist.  The  same  mode  of  argument,  and 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  may  be  applied  to  all 
their  hypotheses  of  pseudo  Jacobs,  pseudo  Isaialis. 
apocryphal  Moses,  and  personated  Jeremiahs.  The 
later  they  bring  down  this  patriarchal  document,  es- 
pecially, the  greater  becomes  the  wildness  and  the 
absurdity.  Tlieir  theories  of  prophecy  after  the 
event,  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated,  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  any  moral  respect  for  these  old  Jewish 
lights,  whom  they  affect  to  admire  as  far-seeing  men, 
most  pati  iotic,  most  humanitarian,  elevated  in  their 
views  of  reform,  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  a 
dogmatic  legal  tradition,  righteous  beyond  the  for- 
mal worship  and  superstitions  of  their  times,  but  not 
to  be  rcirarded  as  veritable  seers  of  the  future,  or  as 
specially  inspired  by  God  in  any  way  diffeient  from 
all  "  lofty-minded  men,"  or  as  assuming  to  be  such, 
except  in  a  rhetorical  or  poetical  way.  Most  pious 
are  they,  most  reverent,  yet  have  tliey  no  scruple 
about  annotmcing  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  events  as 
foretold  which  they  knew  to  be  past  at  the  time  of 
the  announcement,  or  to  be  utterly  false  as  assumed 
divine  messages.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  men 
of  old  who  did  this,  but  in  what  abhorrt'uce  they 
were  held  we  learn  from  Jer.  xxiii.  25-32,  and  1 
Kings  xxii.  19,  20. 

There  arises  here  a  sharp  issue,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  but  it  cannot  be  evaded.  There  is  no 
honest  middle-ground  of  compilation  and  tradition 
mixed  together.  The  Bible  statements  are  of  such 
a  n  iture  as  not  to  allow  the  supposition.  They  are 
60  pc-ctdiar,  so  linked  together,  they  form  such  a  se- 
rial unity,  that  we  must  believe  it  all  a  forgery,  Na- 
than, David,  as  well  as  Jacob  and  his  blessing,  or  we 
must  give  credence  to  it  as  being,  all  together,  a 
coherent,  chronological,  consistent  history.  (See  p. 
99,  introduction,  and  marginal  note.)  It  i.s,  through- 
out, delusion,  imposture,  forgery,  nonentity,  or  it  is 
lb"*  mosi  serious  and  truthful  chapter  in  all  this 
wor.J'?  history.  If  the  former  view  staggers  even 
the  most  sceptical, — if,  in  itself,  it  is  more  incredible 
than  any  supernatural  events  recorded  in  such  for- 
geries, then  must  we  come  back  heartily  to  the  old 
belief, — the  Bible  a  most  truthful  book, — all  true 
(sllowing  for  textual  inaccuracies)— all  subjectively 
true,  at  all  events,  although  admitting  of  human  mis- 
conceptions in  respect  to  the  science  and  mediate 


causalities  of  things  narrated,  or  that  which  often 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  human  imperfections  nece* 
sarily  entering  into  the  language  employed  as  :he 
medium  of  their  record.  In  other  words,  everything 
is  honestly  told,  and  believed  by  the  writers  to  be 
just  as  they  have  told  it.  WhetI.er  it  be  narrative, 
description,  statistical  statement,  precept,  scniiicent, 
thought,  devotional  feeling,  pious  emotion  o*'  any 
kind,  rr.oriil  musing,  sceptical  soliloquizing,  as  in 
Eccles'astes,  passionate  expostulation,  as  in  Job,  pro- 
phetic announcements  grounded  on  visions  or  voices 
believed  to  come  from  the  Lord, — all  is  given  just  aa 
it  was  experienced,  known,  or  believed  to  be  known, 
heard,  received  from  accredited  witnesses  living  in 
or  near  the  very  times,  conceived,  felt,  remembered 
seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  seen  in  the  ecstatic  tiance, 
dreamed  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  or  in  any  way 
present  to  their  souls  as  knowledge,  thought,  mtm- 
orv,  or  conception,  most  carefully  and  truthfully 
recorded.  There  is  no  fiction  here,  no  invention,  no 
art,  no  "fine  writing,''  no  mere  aiming  at  rhetorical 
effect, — no  use  of  metaphors,  images,  or  impassioned 
language,  except  as  the  expression  of  inward  vivid 
and  emotional  states  that  imperatively  demanded 
them  as  the  best  rceuium  for  their  utterance. 

We  must  choose  between  this  or  the  grossest 
forgery.  The  more  the  issue  is  distinctly  seen,  the 
more  certain,  for  every  thoughtful  mind,  the  only 
decision  it  allows.  This  human,  so  appearing,  dt^- 
mands  the  superhuman  and  divine.  This  natural, 
subjective  truthfulness  once  admitted,  thoroughly 
and  heartily  admitted,  the  supernatural  cannot  be 
excluded.  It  must  come  in  somewhere  in  boih  i's 
forms, — whether  it  be  the  objective  supernatural 
which  the  Scripture  itself  records,  or  the  inward, 
spiritual  supernatui;il,  still  more  wonderful,  connect- 
ed with  the  very  existence  of  such  a  book  in  such  a 
world.— T.  L.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1,  2.  The  introduction. — That  I  may 
tell  you. — He  has  called  them  to  his  dying  bed ; 
but  its  highest  purpose  is  that  he  may  tell  them  how 
he  himself  lives  on  in  them. — That  which  shall 
befall  you. — According  to  their  dispositions  and 
chariicter,  which  he  has  long  known.  He  announces 
to  them  the  destiny  which  shall  befall  them  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  characters  as  shown  in  the  events 
of  their  lives,  but  this  as  seen  in  the  divine  light. — 
In  the  last  days,  D"'B^n  ri-.rK3.-— The  expres 
sion  is  used  in  reference  to  the  world  time  as  a  whole, 
and  denotes,  especially,  fhe  Messianic  time  of  the 
completion  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8,  and  other 
places;  see  Keil,  p.  284). — Ye  sons  of  Jacob, 
hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. — Sons  of  Ja- 
cob are  they  predominantly ;  sons  of  Israel  must 
they  evermore  become.  From  nature  and  from 
grace,  from  human  disposition  and  from  divine 
guidance  is  their  future  to  be  formed. 

2.  Vers.  8-18.  The  group  of  Judah.  a.  The 
blessings  that  are  introductory  to  Judah:  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi. — Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-bom. 
— My  strength.  The  meaning  of  first-bom  explaii;ed. 
He  is  the  first  fruits  of  his  vigor  spiritually  as  well 
as  bodily. — The  exceUency  of  dignity  and  the 
excellency  of  power. — A  reference  to  the  dividing 
of  the  birthright  into  two  rights.  In  the  digni/i, 
there  lie  together  the  priesthood  and  the  double  iu- 
heritance.     The  power  is  the  germ  of  the  warliki 
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^eflain&hip.     Further   on  Jacob    disposes  of  the 
f.ower  in  favor  of  Judah;  the  double  inheritance  he  ; 
fives  to  Joseph.     The   priesthood  does   not  here  | 
Bpeciallj  appear ;  and  it  is  this  feature  that  speaks  ; 
for  the'  antiquity   of  the   bles.sing. — Unstable  as  i 
crater. — Tlie  verb  used  here   denotes  literally  the  j 
butbliiig  and  exhalation  of  boiling  water.     Spirit- 
ually it  denotes  a  rash  and  passionate  impukiveness, 
LXX,  f^vBptaai.    For  other  interpretations  see  Kno- 1 
beL     This  trait    of  character    is    immediately    ex-  j 
plained  : — Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  fa- 
ther's bed  (see  ch.  xxxv.  22). — This  impulsiveness  ' 
shows  it«elf  likewise  in  his  oflFer  of  his  two  sons  as  | 
hostages.     Later  it  shows  itself,  in  the  tribe,  in  the 
insurrection  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  desired  a 
share  in  the  priesthood — a  claim  which,  doubtless, 
had  reference  to  the  lost  birthright  of  thiir  father.  | 
At  a  still  later  period,  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  that 
of  Gad.  desire  to    have  their  inheritance  specially 
given  them  together  in  the  conquered  district,  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  Xumb.  xxxiL  1 ;  in  which  case 
their  requeat   was  granted  on   condition   that   they 
should  help  fight  out  the  war  for  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.     Through  this  Reuben  gets  an  isolated  po- 
sition on  the   southwestern    border,  in  the  pasture 
land  over  the  Amon,     Again,  in  the  erection  of  the 
altar  at  the  Jordan,  on  their  return  (Jos.  ixiL),  there 
manifests  itself   the   same    old    impetuosity,  which 
might  have  occasioned  a  civil  war,  had  they  not  suf- 
ficiently excused  it, — Thou  shalt  not  excel  (that 
is,  thou  shalt  not  have  the  dignity).     See  1  Chron.  v. 
1.     Joseph  has  the  double  inheritance,  and,  so  far, 
the    n-is    (or   birthright);    whilst  Judah  became 
prince.     To  a  certain  d^rce,  therefore,  as  Delitzsch 
-eraarks,  the   first-bom  of  Rachel    comes   into  the 
jlace  of  the  first-bom  of  Leah.     "  In  order  that  God's 
.•ighteous  ruling  here  may  not  be  arbitrarily  imitated 
by  men,  the  law  forbids  (Deut  xxi  15-17)  that  any 
preference  should  be  shown  to  the  first-bom  sons  of 
«  beloved  wife,  over  those  bora  of  one  less  favored." 
Delitzsch.     The  good   will,    and    fraternal    fidehty, 
which    belonged  to  Reuben's    character,  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  tribes.     Points  of  interest  in  the 
character  of  this  tribe:  the  victory,  in  connection 
with  the  Gadites,  over  the  Amorite  king  Sihon  ;  also 
over  the  Gadarenes.  (1  Qiron.  v.   8-10).     The  less 
significant  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6),  sim- 
ply indicating  the  danger  of  transgression.     A  re- 
piwich  cast  upon  them  (Judg.  v.  15)  for  their  di- 
visions, etc.,  in  the  nation's  peril. — He  vrent  up  to 
my  cotichl — Jacob  speaks    indirectly   (of  him)  in 
the  third  person.     Was  it  because  he  turned  away 
from  him  in  displeasure  ?     We  may  rather  suppose 
that  he  turns  himself  to  the  other  sons  in  order  to 
fix  their  attention  upon  his  sentence. — Simeon  and 
IJevL — Tme  brothers  in  their  disposition,  as  it  ap- 
peared   in    their    treatment    of   the    Shechemites. 
Therefore    it  is,    that    they   are    included    in    one 
declaration.     Its  most  obvious  aim  is  to  revoke  for 
them  also  their  leadership. — Instruments  of  cru- 
elty.— They  must  have  been   something  else  than 
swords.     Clericus,  Knobel,  and    others,  understand 
crnr":^:  as  denoting  malicioas  and  crafty  purpose, 
marriage  proposals,  etc,  an  explanation  that  seems 
not  easy.* — Into  their  secret- — As  he  would  clear 
himself  from  their  fanaticism,  so  also,  in  respect  to 

*  [Cn^r^nS.  There  is  hardly  any  warrant  for  ren- 
Imiig  this  their  hahiiatimu,  as  in  onr  English  version.  A 
t-ettcr  rci-.deriiig  wouid  be  twerds,  but  the  one  to  be  pre- 
Itnped  i)  that  ol  iiuv.  de  Dvsv,  Crilica  Sacra,  p.  22.    lie  de- 


the  prophetic  destiny  woold  he  clear  his  people,  and 
the  Church  of  God. "  It  is  the  very  niture  of  a  se 
cret  plot,  or  of  a  factious  conspiracy,  to  make  \isrli 
of  more  importance  than  the  community,  and  th  u 
to    produce    disimion.* — Unto    their   assembly, 
mine  honor. — My  life,  or  my  soul  (P«.  viL  6 ;  xvL 
9).     The  expression  here  is  well  chosen.     The  !>©• 
liever  cannot  trast  his  personality,  with  its  dirns 
dignity,  to  a  congregation  in  which  secret  conspir*' 
cies,  and  fanaticism,  are  allowed  to  be  the  rulinf 
powers.     So,  too,  is  the  expression  bnp    ugnificact- 
ly  chosen,  as  aL«o  the  verb  nn^.     There  is  no  tmion, 
no  communion,  between  the  sotil  of  Israel,  and  tha 
companionship  of  such  fleshly  zeaL — They  slew  a 
man. — Man  is  taken  collectively. — A  wall  (an  Ox 
Lange  more  properly  renders  it  f ). — They  cut  the 
sinews  of  the  hinder  foot  of  the  cattle  in  order  to 
destroy  them.     This  was  done  after  the  manner  of 
war  mentioned  Josh.  xi.  6,  9  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4,  with 
relation  to  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  and  Syrians. 
According  to  ch.  ixxiv.  28,  they  could  not  have  done 
it  to  any  cattle  that  they  could  carry  oflF  with  tl-.em ; 
and  this,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  a  supplemental 
account — Cursed  be  their  anger,   for  it  w^as 
fierce  (Lange,  violent). — They  were  not  personally 
cursed,  but  only  their  excess  and  their  angry  doings 
neither  are  they  reproved  for  simply  being  angry. — 
I  will  divide  them. — A  prophetic  expression  ol 
divine  authority.     So  speaks  the   spirit    of  Israel, 
giving  command  for  the  future,  as  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
though  far  absent  in  space  (1  Cor.  v,  3).     This  dis- 
persion was  the  specific  remedy  against  their  insur- 
rectionary, wrathfiil  temper.     In  the  first  place,  they 
could  not  dwell  together  with  others  as  tribes,  and, 
secondly,  even  as  single  tribes  must  they  be  broken 
up  and  scattered.     Thus  it  happened  to  the  weakest 
of  these  two  tribes  (Simeon,  Numb.  xxvi.    14),  ia 
that  it  held  single  towns,  as  enclosed  territory,  within 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.   1-9)  with  which  it 
went  to  war  in  company  (Judg.  L  3-17),    and  in 
which  it  seems  gradually  to  have  become  ab.^orbed. 
In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  a  portion  of  them  made  an 
expedition  to  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  42).     In  the 
blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.    xxxiii.),   Simeon  is  not 
named.     Levi,  too,  had   no   tribal  inheritance,  but 
only  an  allotment  of  cities.     At  a  later  day,  by  rea- 
son of  his  tithe  endowment,  he  is  placed  in  a  more 
favorable  relation  to  the  other  tribes ;  nevertheless, 
he  lacked  the  external  independence,  and  because  of 
the  privations  they  suffered,  they  yielded  themselves 
sometimes,  as  individuals,  to  the  priestly  service  of 
idolatry.     The  turning,  however,  of  Levi's  dispersion 
to  a  blessing,  threw  an  alleviating  light  upon  the  lot 


rives  it  from  the  Arab'c 


^,to 


deceive,  pntelise  strata^ 


gems.  The  whole  phrase  would  then  denote  tmstniwunt*  of 
violence,  their  tr^acheritt,  equivalent  to  intlrwments  of  vfo> 
ltr,ce  and  treachery.  How  well  this  suits  the  context  it 
easily  seen.    Late  Arabic  Version  of  Smith  and  Van  Dyka, 

A  ff  ^«  '  inj  1  their  twordt. — T.  L.] 

*  [For  ventnreittigt  in  Lange,  read  9enutein>'g(,—1.  L) 
t  [">^;r  ^-J??.  Our  English  version,  digged  down  » 
traft,  is  c' early  wrong,  as,  to  make  that  sense,  it  should  h»T« 
been  1^3  ;  besides,  ~p3  is  never  U5ed  in  such  a  way.  It 
is  applied,  Josh.  xi.  9,  to  htughing,  as  the  old  English  voi  ] 
L«,  or  to  cutting  the  hamstrings  of  cattle  to  disah  c  thon^ 
The  par.iUelism  here  denot«»  the  intensity  of  their  wrath  lu 
it  raged  against  man  and  beast.  There  is  no  need  of  referring 
S'2t  to  Hamor  alone.  It  is  a  general  term — bui-  Ikfy  tle»^ 
oT  Ouy  lutmstrtmff — everything  fell  befxe  their  Setotatj.-' 
T.  IfcJ 
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of  Simeon,  who,  together  with  Benjamin,  came  into 
closest  union  with  Judah. 

b.  Judah  (vers.  8-12). — Judah,  thou   art  he 
tirhom  thy  brethren  shall  praise. — Luther  hap- 
pily remarks  tliat  Jacob  says  this  as  one  who  hitherto 
had  been  in  vain  looliing  about  for  the  right  one: 
Judah,  thou  art  the  man.     For  the  history  of  Judah 
and  the  literature  pertaining  to  this  blessing,  see 
Knobf.l,  p.  362. — Shall  praise. — A  play  upon  the 
name  Judah,  as  meaning  one  who  is  celebrated.     At 
•  later  day  this  name  ( Judea,  Jews)  passes  over  to 
the  whole  people.     Originally  it  is  the  name  of  one 
for  whom   thanks  are  given  to  God. — Thy  hand 
shall  be  upon  the  neck. — The  enemieg  flee  or  bow 
themselves ;  as  victor,  or  lord,  he  lays  his  hand  upon 
their  necks.     His  power  in  peace  corresponds  to  his 
greatness  in  war ;  a  contrast  which,  further  on,  ap- 
pears still  more  strongly. — Shall  bow  down  be- 
fore thee. — He,  the  foremost  and  strongest  against 
the  foe,  shall,  therefore,  be  chief  among  his  brethren. 
"  That  he  should  be  a  T53,  a  prince,  among  them 
(1  Chron  v.  2),  is  his  reward  for  the  p:irt  he  took  in 
that  blessed  turn  which  the  liistory  of  Israel  receiveil 
through  .foseph."   Delitzsch. — Thy  father's  chil- 
dren.— All  of  them  ;  not  merely  thy  mother's  sons, 
but  all  thy  brethren. — A  lien's  w^help. — "i?iJ  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  ITS  as  quite  a  young  lion. 
The  expression  denotes,  therefore,  the  innate  lion- 
nature  which  Judah  had  shown  from  his  youth  up, 
not  only  Judah  personally,  but  the  tribe  especially. 
His  faults  were  no  malicious  ones  ;  on  the  coiitrary, 
he  early  withstood  his  brethren  in  their  evil  design, 
and,  at  a  hiter  period,  became  their  reconciling  me- 
diator before  Joseph. — Prom  the  prey,  my  son, 
thou  art  gone  up. — By  Knobel  and  others  triiis  lan- 
guage is  interpreted  of  the  lion  seizing  his  prey  in 
the  pliiin,  and  then  carrying  it  up  to  his  abode  in  the 
mountains  (Ciint.  iv.  8),  which  seems  especially  ap- 
plicable to  Judah,  as  duelling  in  the  hill-country. 
We  prefer,  however,  the   inteipretation  of  Herder, 
Gesenius,  and  others,  who  understand  the  word  of 
growing,  advancing  in  strength  and  size,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  is  said  r,*iaT2,  from  the  prey,  in  the 
Bense  of  thrmigh,  or  by  the  means   of,  the  prey; 
since  it  is  with  the  prey  that  the  lion  goes  back  to 
the  hills.     At  the    same  time,  growth,  in  warlike 
ieeds  of  heroism,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  yet 
fearful  ambush  of  the  lion.     The  old  lion  is  stronger 
than  the  young  one ;  and  more  fearful  still  is  the 
lioness,  especially  in  defence  of  her  young.     So  lies 
down  the  strong-grown  Judah ;  who  shall  venture  to 
attack,  or  drive  him  up  for  the  chase  ?     This  pro- 
phetic lion-figure  was  especially  realized  in  the  royal 
and  victorious  dominion  of  David  ;  although  even  in 
the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of  Judah  marched  before 
the  other  tribes — a  figure  of  the  young  lion. — The 
soeptte  shall  not  depart  from  Judah. — The  scep- 
tre is  the  mark  of  royal  power.     The  ruler's  staff, 
pjrr^T;,  seems,  from  the  parallelism,  to  express  the 
same  thing.     The  word  denotes  that  which  estab- 
lishes, makes  laws;  hence  the  ruler's  staff.     Here, 
however,  is  meant  the  staff  or  mace  c*"  the  warrior 
ch'cf ;  and  so  it  would  be  the  ducal,  or  field-marshal's 
itaff.     In  correspondence  with  this  the  term  i^bS"! 
(at  his  feet)  would  seem  like  an  allusion  to  the  army 
that  follows  the  chieftain,  although  the  expression 
would  primarily  present  the  figure  of  the  chief  sit- 
ting upon  his  throne,  with  his  sceptre  between  his 
Ceet    In  respect  to  the  sceptre,  and  representations 


of  princes  with  the  sceptre  between  their  feet,  m>i 
Knobel,  p.   304.     If  we  had  to  choose,  we  should 
prefer  the  interpretation  of  Ewald  and  others,  accord* 
ing  to  which  1^bs"i  here,  according  to  the  connoo> 
tion,  must  mean  the  people  or  army.     For  other  ex- 
planations see  Knobel.     Judah  is  not  merely  to  pos- 
sess the  sceptre,  but  also  command  with  it,  and  nih 
with  vigor.* — Until  Shiloh  come. — [Lange  trans- 
lates, until  he  (Judah)  comes  home  as  the  rest> 
giver.]    The  expression  *S""iS  does  not  denote  tht 
tempoial   terminus  where  Judah's   lordship   ceases, 
but  the  ideal  terminus  where  it  reaches  its  gloiiouf 
perfection.     According  to  the  first  supposition,  the 
place  has  been,  in  various  ways,  interpreted  of  the 
Messiah.     With  the  dominion  of  Herod  did  the  scep- 
tre depart  from  Judah,  and,  therefore,  then  must  the 
Messiali,  or  Shiloh,  have  made  his  appearance.     The 
different  interpretations  of  the  word  Shiloh  do  not 
require  of  us  here  a  more  copious  exegesis ;  we  may 
simply  refer  to  the  commentaries.     There  are,  1.  The 
verbal    propiietic     Messianic    interpretations,    that 
n"b"'"C:  is  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (see  the  veib 
nbi),  and    denotes  the  author  of  tranquillity,  the 
Messiah.     This  is  the  old  Jewish,  the  old  Catholic, 
and  the  old  Protestant  interpretation.     Those  who 
still  hold  it  are  Hengstenbcrg,  Schroder,  Keil  and 
others,  as  also  Hofmann,  according  to  his  later  view. 
Modifications:  a.  It  is  from  'S^V  Jilius,  and  "i,  and 
so  means  his  son  (see,  on  the  contrary,  Keil) ;  b.  the 
word  stands  for  l'SttJ  =  'ib  "'UX  ;  until  he   corner  to 
tnhom  it  belongs  ;  namely,  the  sceptre.     This  inter- 
pretation is  made  to  depend  upon  a  false  application 
of  the  passage  Ezek.  xxi.  2Y.     In  a  similar  way  the 
LXX,  ecus  ^v  fASj?  TO  arro/cei;ue''«  ai/xy,  or  &  k-n^KUTOk 
(according  to  .\quila  and  others) ;  the  Vulgate,  qm 
viittendus  est,  from  the  supposition  of  another  verb 
(nb'i);   2.  unmessianic  interpretations:   a.  Shiloh 
is  the  same  as  Sltalomo,  king  Solomon  himself  (Abu 
said  and   others). — Shiloh   denotes  the   place   Silo 
(Shiloh),  where  the  ark  was  set  up  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  1) ;   and  in  the  sense  until 
he  come,  that  is,  generally,  until  they  came  (Herder 
and  Tucli) ;  b.  Knobel's  view :  until  the  rest  (  nbo  ) 
comes,  and  to  it  shall  the  obedience  of  the  people  be ; 
3.  typical  interpretations :  a.  Until  he  comes  to  rest 
(Hofmann's  earlier  view) ;  b.  until  he  comes  to  Shi- 
loh, but  in  the  sense  that  Shiloh   is  the  type  of  the 
city  of  the  heavenly  rest,  the  type  of  that  into  which 
Cht  ist  has  entered  ;  c.  to  these  we  add  our  inter- 
pretation :    until  he   himself  comes  home  (namely, 
from  his  warlike  career)   as    the  Shiloh,   the  rest- 
bringer,    the  establishor  of  peace.     Suggestions  in 
oppof^ition  to  the  preceding  interpretations  :  1.  That 
of  the  personal  Messiah.     The  idea  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  time  of  Jacob.     Moreover,  by  placing 
him  along  with  Judah,  the  connection  is  interrupted, 
Keil  charges  Kurtz  with  presumptuously  determining 
how  far,  or  how  much,  the  patriarch  should  be  able 
to  prophecy  ;  but  he  liimself  seems  to  acknowledge 
no  regular  development  in  the  prediction.     2.  Shiloh 
as  a  place.     That  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  geo« 
graphical   prediction,  (rom  which    the  mention  of 

♦  [Pinp'^  means  obedience,  reveren.  e,  \nA  not  gaOterin^, 
as  the  Targums  and  Jewish  commeiitators  give  it.  This  ij 
evident  from  Prov.  xxx.  17,  CX  rnjS"] ,  where  it  -."enotei 
filial  piety,  as  also  from  the  Arabic  root  ^S.  ,  etjraologi. 
cally  identical  with  it,  and  which  is  verv  common.— T.  L.1 
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Sdon  greatly  difTers ;  in  the  second  place,  until  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
was  leader,  so  that  the  sceptre  did  not  belong  to  Ju- 
dah.  This  explanation  would  be  more  tOieraVile  if 
taken  in  the  typical  sense  of  Delitzsch ;  otdy  we 
would  have  to  regard  Shiloh  as  the  ideal  designation 
of  the  city  of  rest,  transcending  altogether  the  con- 
ception of  Shiloh  as  a  place.  But  now  Keil  shows 
us  that  Shiloh  can  be  no  appellative,  but  only  a 
proper  name,  originally  "'"C.  3.  There  is  finally 
the  interpretation  *5  ~:l"X,  which  is  verbally  doing 
great  violence  to  the  expression  by  taking  it  as  an 
abbreviated  or  mutilated  form. — Other  interpretations 
demand  from  us  no  attention.  T7u  ffroiinds  of  our 
own  interprelation  :  1.  That  Shiloh,  as  concrete,  may 
denote  not  only  one  who  rests,  but  also  one  who 
brings  or  establUhes  rest  (see  Keil,  p.  290)  ;  2.  X"3 
denotes  often  a  returning  home,  or  forms  a  contrast 
to  a  former  departure  from  home ;  3.  an  analogy  in 
favor  of  our  view,  according  to  which  we  take  n*;::; 
as  in  apposition  with  the  subject  Judah,  may  be 
found  in  Zach.  ix.  9  :  "  Thy  king  cometh  tmto  thee, 
just "  (a  righteous  one),  p""^?  T\^  if.iz' — that  is,  in 
the  attribute  of  righteous  rule ;  4.  this  explanation 
alone  denotes  the  d^ree  of  unfoldment  which  the 
prophecy  had  received  in  the  patriarchal  age.  First, 
the  Messiah  is  implicitly  set  forth  in  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman,"  then  with  Seth  and  Shem,  then  with 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  afterward  with  Jacob  and 
Israel,  and,  finally,  here  with  Judah.  What,  there- 
fore, is  said  verbally  of  Judah,  relates  tvpically  to  the 
Messiah.  He  is  here,  in  the  same  fiill,  theocratic 
sense,  the  prince  of  peace,  as  in  other  places  Israel 
is  the  son  of  God  (Hos.  xi.  1).* — Binding  his  foal 
onto  the  vine. — The  territory  o<"  Judah  is  distin- 
guished for  vineyards  and  pasture-land,  especially 
near  Hebron  and  Engedi.  On  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  vines,  "  they  are  so  little  cared  for.  that  the 
traveller  ties  to  them  his  beast.  In  the  oldest  times 
the  ass,  together  with  the  camel,  was  the  animal 
usually  employed  in  travel ;  as  the  Hebrews  seem 
not  to  have  had  horses  for  that  purpose  before  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  ass  also  suits 
better  here  as  the  animal  for  riding  in  time  of  peace" 
Knobel.  The  same  :  He  washet  his  garment  in  wine 
— that  is,  wine  is  produced  in  such  abundance  that 
it  can  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose ;  a  poetical  hv- 
pcrbole,  as  in  Job  xxii.  6.  On  account  of  the  men- 
tion of  blood,  the  passage  has,  in  various  wavs,  been 
interpreted  allegorically  of  the  bloody  garment  of 
David,  or  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  Lsiii). — TTi>  eyes  red 
with  wine. — (Lange  translates  it  dark  gleaming.) 
He  shall  be  distinguished  for  dark  lustred  eyesf 
and  for  white  teeth  ;  a  figure  of  the  richest  and  most 
ornate  enjoyment ;  for  there  can  be  no  thought  here 
of  debauchery — -just  as  little  as  there  was  any  idea 

•  [The  best  and  fullest  disrassioQ  of  the  Shiloh  prophe- 
ey,  with  a  collection  and  critical  examination  of  the  author- 
ties,  ancient  and  modem,  may  be  foasd  in  Dr.  Samml  H. 
Turner's  excellent  commentary,  modestly  entitled.  "A  Com- 
panion to  the  Book  of  Ge;  esis,"  pp.  37l'-388,  especially  his 

eo[iij«rison  of  the  Jewish  Targums  and  the  old  veraions. 

T.Ii.] 

t  [=''5"S  ■'b"'V2n.  The  difficulty  all  vanishea  if  we 
read,  with  the  Sam.-uita2i  oodex,  IJir^n  (the  slightest  of 
Tariarions,  n  for  T).  The  LXX  and  "Vulgate  have  evi- 
drtitly  followed  it — xapomHol  ot  o^aXfLoi — pulehricres  sunt 
uruli.  Compare  "E"'  5"3~,  Ezek.  xiTiiLl3; 
Pfc  L  2.-  T.  L.] 
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of  drunkeimess  when  the  brothers  of  Joseph  becam« 
men-y  at  the  banquet,  or  in  the  marriage-supper, 
John  ii. 

e.  The  brother*  associated  with  Judah  :  Zebulun 
/ssachar,  Dan.  Vera.  13-18. — Zebnlnn,  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea- — Zcbnlun  extends  between  two 
seas,  the  Galilean  and  the  Mediterranean,  though 
not  directly  touching  upon  the  latter  (Josh.  xix.  10); 
we  do  not,  therefore,  see  why  the  word  Z^'S^  shoe  id 
made  us  think  merely  of  the  Mediterranean.  Th« 
mention  of  ships  denotes  that  he  had  a  call  to  com- 
merce; especially  when  it  is  said  that  he  extendj 
unto  Sidon.  This  blessing  (Deut  xxxiii.  19;  Josr- 
pnrs:  Aiif.  v.  1,  22;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  1)  is  in  the 
highest  sense  universalistic  (as  distinguished  from 
theocratic). — ^Issachar,  a  starong  ass. — Literally, 
an  ass  of  bone.  He  possessed  a  very  fruitfid  district, 
especially  the  beautiful  plain  of  Jezreel  (Josh,  xiiu 
17;  comp.  Judg.  t.  15).  In  the  rich  enjoyment  of 
his  land,  he  willingly  bore  the  burden  of  labor  and 
tribute  imposed  on  his  agriculture  and  pasturr.ge. 
The  figure  here  employed  has  nothing  mean  about 
it.*  The  Oriental  ass  is  a  more  stately  animal 
than  the  Western.  "  Homer  compares  Ajax  to  an 
ass ;  the  stout  caliph,  Merwan  II.,  was  named  the  asa 
of  Mesopotamia."  KnobeL — And  he  saw  that 
rest  was  good  (Jos.  De  Bella  Jnd.  iii.  3,  2). — 
We  are  not  to  think  here  of  servitude  "  imder  a 
foreign  sovereignty ; "  yet  still  the  expression  tribu- 
tary (i:r  Crb)  is  used  of  the  Canaauites  and  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war;  moreover,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Israelitish  disposition  towards  servitude  was 
especially  prominent  in  this  tribe. — Dan  shall 
judge. — As  he  is  the  first  son  of  a  handmaid  who  is 
mentioned,  it  is  the  efore  said  of  him,  with  empha^ 
sis,  that  he  shall  b  ,t'e  a  fuP  inheritance,  a  declara> 
tion  which  avails  for  the  sons  hke  him  in  this  r& 
spect.  It  may,  however,  be  well  understood  of  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  legiti- 
mate mothers  Rachel  and  Leah.  The  expression 
sliall  judge  is  a  play  upon  the  name  Dan.  He  shall 
judge  as  any  one  of  the  tribes.  By  many  this  is  re- 
ferred to  his  self-government,  on  the  ground  of  the 
tribe's  independency  (Herder  and  others).  Ac-cord- 
ing to  others  (Ephraim,  Knobel)  the  word  relates  to 
his  transitory  supremacy  among  the  tribes;  as  in  the 
days  of  Samson.  At  sdl  events,  in  the  life  of  the 
strong  Samson  there  appears  that  ci-aft  m  war  which 
is  here  especially  ascribed  to  Dan.  Nevertheless, 
the  expression  lu  shall  judge  denotes,  primarily,  a 
high  measure  of  independence.  The  tribe  of  Dao  ■ 
was  crowded  in  its  tract  between  Ephraim  and  the 
Philistines  (see  Kxobel,  p.  3G9),  and,  therefore,  a 
part  of  it  wandered  away  to  the  extreme  boundary 

•  [How  the  merest  prejudice,  sometimes,  a^cts  «>nr  Tiew 
of  events,  and  destroys  the  power  of  what  mi^ht  otbenriss 
be  meet  impressive  I  There  is  harlly  any  mirac'e  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  has  more  of  a  signifitint  moral  les^tm 
than  the  rebuke  of  Balaam,  the  ma<i  prophet,  bv  the  month 
of  the  beast  on  which  he  rode.  See  the  use  made  of  it  > 
Peter  iL  16.  As  an  example,  too,  of  the  supernatnial,  ther« 
is  no  more  objection  to  be  mnde  to  it  (except  the  general 
one;  than  though  an  angfl  had  spoken  from  the  skv,  which 
would  have  been  thought  sublime,  at  least  Ana  yet  for 
how  many  mi  ds  has  this  miserab'e  modem  prejudice,  thUi 
unfounded  contempt  for  the  animal  named,  destroyed  tb« 
effect  of  the  miracle,  and  turned  a:i  aUnsio-i  to  U  into  ■ 
standi:  g  je*t,  as  it  has  also  irrationally  belittled  Homer'i 
really  fine  comparison.  The  ignoble  view  of  the  animal 
has  had  the  same  effect  in  making  an  offendiculum  of  oui 
Saviour's  most  significant  miracle  of  the  demons  and  Xbt 
mriue,  Bible  interpretrTs,  ciitioft,  and  especiallv  "  r&tio» 
alist^"  dioald  he  above  anything  of  the  kind.—!.  1*1 
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on  the  north,  surprised  the  Sidonian  colony  Lais,  at 
the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and  established  there  a  new 
eity,  named  Dan,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  (Josh.  xix. 
47 ;  Judg.  xviii.  1,  27). — Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way. — The  word  "^n"  may  stand  poetically 
for  n-'n-'  (Gesen.  §  128,  2),  and  so  the  form  is  to  be 
regarded;  out  of  which  may  arise  the  question, 
whether  the  figure  that  follows  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
medial  or  in  a  vicious  sense.  In  respect  to  this,  we 
hold  that  the  sense  is  primarily  medial,  but  that  there 
may  be  a  vicious  allusion.  The  war  stratagems  of 
Samson  are  not  reckoned  to  his  disadvantage;  and 
y^t  cunning  in  war  passes  easily  into  malicious  guile, 
as  it  appears  in  the  figure  of  the  adder,  aud  as  it 
was  actually  practised  in  the  surprise  of  the  peace- 
ful city  Lais.  "  The  viper  (cerast)  *  has  in  a  special 
degree  this  common  property  of  the  serpent  tribe 
(ch.  iii.  1).  It  lays  itself  in  holes,  and  refits  in  the 
road,  and  falls  unexpectedly  upon  the  traveller.  It 
is  of  the  color  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  danger 
from  the  lightest  tread  (DioD.  Sic.  iii.  49)."  Knobel. 
The  serpent  in  the  path  is  by  the  Targumists,  and 
Bome  church  fathers,  interpreted  of  Samson.  By 
Ephraim,  Theodoret,  and  others,  it  is  referred  to 
Antichrist;  whereto  Luther  remarks:  Ptito  diabo- 
lum  hujiis  fabulce  audorem  fuisse  (see  Keil,  p.  298). 
It  must  always  seem  remarkable  that  Dan  should  be 
left  out  in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse.— I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Lord. — In  the  exhaustion  of  the  death-struggle,  the 
patriarch  here  utters  a  sighing  interjaculation.  Was 
it  on  account  of  a  foresight  he  had  of  the  future 
degradation  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  into  the  practice  of 
idolatry,  or  of  its  struggle  with  the  Philistines,  or 
would  he  declare  by  ir  that  there  was  a  higher  salva- 
tion than  any  achieved  by  Samson  ?  In  no  one  of 
these  ways  does  the  position  of  the  ejaculation  seem 
to  be  clearly  explained,  but  only  by  the  supposition 
that  he  makes  in  it  a  division  among  his  benedic- 
tions, separating  thereby  the  group  of  Judah  from 
that  of  Joseph. 

3.  Vers.  19-21.  TTie  group  of  Joseph— a.  The 
tribes  that  are  hitroduclory :  Oaa,  Asher,  Naphtali. 
^Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him. — We  can 
only  make  an  attempt  to  carry  into  a  translation  the 
repeated  play  upon  words  that  is  here  found.  Gad 
occupied  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
In  many  ways  invaded  and  oppressed  by  the  eastern 
hordes,  but  victoriously  drove  them  back  (see  1 
Chron.  V.  18 ;   xii,  8-16).     We  must  here  call  to 

•  [*pE"B123 .  Hebrew  nnmes  of  animals  are  eminently 
characteristic,  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  all  languages,  when- 
ever they  can  be  traced.  It  Is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  re- 
fer this  to  the  Syriac  root  \SiS,M>,  to  creep,  ne  Gesenius 

dopa.  That  would  only  give  the  generic  name  serpens.  This 
was  evidently  a  venomous  and  most  malignant  serpent.  It 
is  rendered  adder  in  our  version  ;  Vulgate  cerastes.  As  the 
words  Double  Jin  and  Ain  Wau  are  closely  allied,  especial- 
ly in  their  intensive  conjugations,  th  s  name,  as  here  used, 
may  help  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  that  difficult  word,  CJ^. 
as  employed  Gen.  iii.  15  (see  marginal  note  p.  235).  It  may 
have  the  sense  of  lytnp  in  vjaiHinsidiandi),  or  of  slinging. 
Doth  of  which  well  suit  the  passage  In  Genesis  (at  least  m 
ane  of  its  applications,  to  which  the  other  seems  a  parono- 
Kastic  accommodation)  and  the  figure  intended  here.  It 
was,  probably,  some  thought  deiivcd  from  this  name,  as 
ienoting  a  very  malignant  animal,  and  a  resemblance  to  the 
old  serpent.  Gen.  iii.  15,  that  led  some  of  the  old  interpre- 
ters to  connect  Dan  with  Antichrist.  If  Jacob  could  be 
ropposcd  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  such  aii  idea,  it  wotild 
better  explair,  the  sudden  ejaculation  that  follows,  than  any 
ether  mere  historical  refereuce  that  has  been  mentioued  as 
■uggestive  of  it.— T.  L.1 


mind  the  brave  warriors  from  Mount  Gilead,  in  thi 
time  of  the  Judges,  and  especially  of  Jephthah.  Ie 
this  power  of  defence  Gad  is  akin  to  Joseph.— Oul 
of  Asher  his  bread  (shall  be)  fat.— Asher  had 
one  of  the  most  productive  districts  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  Carmel  to  the  Phoenician 
boundary,  rich  in  wheat  and  oil ;  but  together  with 
the  fertility  of  his  soil,  the  blessing  expresses  also 
his  talent  for  using  and  honoring  the  gifts  of  nature 
in  the  way  of  culture.  A  second  feature  that  ia 
found  in  Joseph.  But  this  is  also  especially  true  of 
Naphtali. — A  hind  let  loose.— There  are  presented 
of  him  two  distinct  features  :  he  is  a  beauteous  and 
active  warrior,  comparable  to  the  so  much  praised 
gazelle  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  etc.).  The  word  nnbiy  finds 
its  explanation  in  Job  xxxix.  5  ;  see  Keil,  p-  299. — 
The  second  trait :  he  giveth  goodly  words. — The 
first  has  been  especially  referred  to  the  victory  under 
Barak,  of  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  over 
Jabin  ;  the  second  to  the  song  of  Deborah.  At  all 
events,  Naphtali  is  praised  for  his  rich  command  of 
language.  As  he  himself,  like  the  gazelle,  is  poet- 
ical in  his  appearance,  so  also  is  his  speech  rich  in 
poetry.  Not  without  its  importance  is  the  reference 
to  Is.  ix.  1,  Matt.  iv.  15,  and  the  fact  that  the  preach- 
ing  of  the  gospel  first  proceeded  from  these  districts. 
Yet  they  did  not  strictly  belong  to  Naphtali.  The 
word,  by  many,  is  interpreted  of  the  terebinth,  "  he 
is  a  slender,  fast-growing  terebinth"  (V.  Bohlen) 
There  is  but  little  pertinency  in  this.  The  traits  ol 
Naphtali  prepare  us  especially  for  Joseph. 

b.  Joseph.  Vers.  22-26.  Joseph  comes  before 
us:  1.  Asa  fruit-tree;  2.  as  an  unconquerable  ar- 
cher; 3.  as  the  dariing  of  his  father;  4.  as  the 
Nazarite,  or  one  separated  from  his  brethren. — A 
fruitful  bough  (literally,  son  of  a  fruit-tree). — Its 
place  is  by  a  well  in  a  garden.  Its  daughters — its 
twigs — nm  over  the  garden  wall.  The  word  Pnb 
contains  an  allusion  to  Ephraim.  Other  interpreta- 
tions see  in  Knobel  (n"ir=a^na,  ovicula). — The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him. — The  figure 
does  not  present  to  us  here  the  past  enmity  of  the 
brethren  (to  which  many  refer  it),  but  the  enmities 
which  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  especially  to  en- 
counter from  the  famed  Arabian  archcra,*    Gideon. 


*  [_It  is  difficult  for  tb  to  agree  with  Dr.  Lange  here. 
The  view  seems  to  proceed  from  a  misconception  of  the  true 
nature  of  Jacob's  subjective  state.  "What  did  he  see  in  his  vis- 
ion ?  Was  it,  as  is  most  likely,  the  actual  figures,  such  as  the 
lion  going  up  t(j  the  hills,  the  serpent  by  the  way,  the  rider 
falling  backward,  an  ass  lying  down,  a  flying  hind,  archera 
shooting  at  their  object,  a  sceptre  departing,  and  a  people 
gathering,  a  ravening  wolf,  etc.,  assuppo'jed  representatlvet 
of  histonciil  events,  so  to  be  interpreted  by  himself  or  oth- 
ers ;  or  did  he  see  something  like  the  historical  events  them- 
selves, and  invent  the  metaphors  for  their  expression  ?  In 
the  last  case,  individual  characteristics  In  the  sons,  as  known 
to  his  experience,  are  no  longer  the  suggestive  grounds,  but 
something  entirely  separate  and  wbilrary.  Or  waa  he, 
throughout,  a  mere  mechanical  uttcrer  of  word.s,  having 
nothing  in  actual  conception  corresponding  to  them  J  If  we 
take  the  former  view,  then  the  suggestive  ground  of  tliii 
archer  picture  was  something  in  Joseph's  individual  his- 
tory, though  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  tvpical,  or  pro- 
fignratlve,  of  that  of  his  descendants, — an  idea  in  hai-mony 
with  all  the  Biblical  representations  of  this  roost  peculiar 
and  typical  people.  The  same  K.narks  apply  to  what  Dr. 
Lange  and  others  have  said  in  rec.pect  to  the  ejaculation, 
ver.  18,  as  though  it  were  prompted  by  some  actual  view  of 
Dan's  idolatry,  or  of  Samson  fighting  with  the  Philistines, 
seen  as  historical  events  actually  taking  plico  in  vision. 
Better  regard  It  as  entirely  disconnected,  a  sudden  crying 
out  from  some  emotion  having  its  origin  in  view  of  8om« 
salvation  higher  than  these,  and  for  which  be  had  been 
waiting, — a  term  which  can  in  no  way  be  referred  to  thes« 
supposed  historical  deliverances.    Sepaiat*  from  Joseph 
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»he  vanquisher  of  the  Midianites,  belongs  especially 
here. — Hia  bow  abode  in  strength. — The  vieto- 
nous  resistance  and  enduring  strength  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh. — The  mighty  (God)  of  Jacob.— 
He  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  the  God  El 
that  strengthened  Jacob,  has  strengthened  Joseph ; 
he  who  proves  himself  the  shepherd  of  his  life,  liis 
rock  at  Bethel  on  whose  support  he  slept  as  he  pil- 
lowed his  head  upon  the  stone.  In  a  general  way, 
loo,  the  stone  may  be  taken  as  denoting  his  rock- 
like finuness.  Jacob's  wonderful  guidance  and  sup- 
port reflects  itself  in  the  hi;;tory  of  his  son.  The 
bow  is  the  figure  of  strength,  of  defence ;  so  also 
the  arm. — Who  shall  bless  thee. — The  blessings 
that  are  now  pionouncod. — Blessings  of  heaven 
above :  dew,  rain,  sunshine. — Of  the  deep  that 
lieth  under:  fountains,  fertilizing  waters. — Of  the 
breasts  and  of  the  womb :  increase  of  children. 
— The  blessings  of  my  progenitors. — C'lh, 
Vulgate,  which  the  LXX  had  changid  into  -^"!'"J, 
mountains.  The  word  rrxr  here  does  not  mean 
desire,  but  limU,  from  nxri.  The  blessings  of  Jo- 
seph shall  extend  to  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  hills  ; 
that  is,  tliey  shall  rise  higher  than  the  eternal  hills, 
that  lift  themselves  above  the  earth, — an  allusion  to 
the  glorious  mountains,  most  fruitful  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  in  Bashan  and  in 
Gilead.  These  surpassing  blessings  beyond  tho>e  of 
his  forefatliers,  can  only  be  understood  of  a  richer 
outward  unfoldi.ig,  and  not  of  deeper  or  fuller 
ground. — That  w^as  separated  from  his  breth- 
ren (Lange  renders,  devoted  as  a  Nazarite). — 
See  Deuf.  xxxiii.  16.  He  is  a  Nazarite  (a  separate 
one)  in  both  relations — in  his  personal  consecration, 
as  well  as  in  his  historical  dignity. 

c.  Benjamin.  Ver.  27.  From  morning  until 
evening  is  he  quick,  rapacious,  powerful.  An  inti- 
mation of  the  warlike  boldness  of  the  tribe  (Judg. 
V.  14;  XX.  16;  1  Chron.  viii.  40).  Ehud.  SauL 
Jonathan.  The  dividing  of  the  spoil  points  to  his 
higher,  nobler  nature.  Paul,  the  great  spoil-divider, 
from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

4.  Vers.  28-33.  The  closing  word. — When  he 
blessed  them. — It  was  a  blessing  for  alL  The  com- 
mission in  relation  to  his  burial  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  earlier  one  to  Joseph.  The  burial  of  Leah  in 
Hebron  is  here  mentioned  first.  His  death  a  peace- 
ful falling  to  sleep.  Though  then  dying,  at  that 
moment,  in  Egypt,  he  goes  inmicdiately  to  the  con- 
gr^ation  of  his  people.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
grave,  or  the  future  burying,  that  is  meant. 

DOCTRDTAL  ANT)  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  blessing  of  Jacob.  An  intervening  stage 
m  the  theocratic  revelation  between  the  blessing  of 
Isaac  and  that  of  Moses.  It  is  to  be  taken  together 
with  the  special  blesbing  upon  Joseph  in  ch.  xlviii. 

personally,  there  is  nothing  in  this  figure  of  the  archers 
ihnt  would  not  about  as  well  suit  any  other  wnrs,  of  any 
other  tribes,  as  the  conflicts  of  Miinassen  with  the  Arabians. 
Besides,  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  rest  of  the  figures 
that  precede  and  follow  this  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  and 
which  can  no  more  be  referred  to  Manasseh  historically 
than  to  some  other  of  the  tribes?  There  is  clearly  predict- 
■^J  gretit  fruitfulness  and  general  prosperity  to  Joseph,  and 
n  him  to  the  two  tribes  that  were  to  represent  him,  but  all 
this*is  made  the  morestriking  by  being  suggestively  ground- 
ed on  the  sorrows  and  persecutions  he  had  individually  ex- 
perienced. It  Is  the  remote  seen  as  compe  s.ition  of  the 
neax.  See  the  remarks  on  the  subjective  character  of  the 
Whole  Tlsion,  in  the  excursus,  p.  662.— T.  L.] 


The  nearest  addition  ia  the  song  of  Moees  and  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam. 

2.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  denotes  already  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  victory  of  life  over  death.  As  a 
prophet,  Jacob  is  lifted  over  the  foreboding  of  death 
His  death-bed  is  made  glorious  by  a  Messianic  glance; 

3.  What  shall  befall  yovL. — What  lies  in  th« 
innermost  experience  of  man,  that  befalls  him  frtnc 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  fax 
remote  in  time.  The  relation  between  the  heart  and 
the  destiny.  In  the  heart  lie  the  issues  of  life  (Prov. 
iv.  23)! 

4.  On  the  geography  of  the  passage,  see  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  and  the  geography  of  Palestine.  The 
blessing  of  Jacob  goes  on  beyond  the  whole  interven- 
ing time  of  the  Israelitish  r<sidence  in  Egypt,  con- 
templating the  blessed  people  as  they  are  spread 
abroad  in  the  holy  land.  So  in  prophecy,  although 
pertaining  to  all  time,  the  period  next  following  its 
utterance  forms  its  peculiar  picture  of  life,  or  its 
foreground,  as  it  were,  without  being  that  in  which 
it  finds  its  close. 

5.  On  the  prophetic  consecration  and  illumination 
of  pious  souls  in  the  act  of  dying,  see  what  is  said  in 
the  Exegetical  and  Critical. 

6.  Since  Judah  is  denoted  as  the  prince,  and  Jo- 
seph as  the  Nazarite  among  his  brethren,  so  evidently 
has  the  whole  blessing  two  middle  points.  As,  more- 
over, the  declaration  :  I  have  waited  (or  I  wait)  f«r 
thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
its  position  arbitrarily,  there  must  be  formed  by  it 
two  distinct  groups  :  one,  seven  in  number,  and  the 
other,  tire.  The  first  group  has  the  theocratic  Mes- 
sianic characier,  the  second,  the  tmiversalistic.  All 
tlie  single  parts  of  each  group  are  to  be  referred,  sym- 
bolically, to  their  middle  point.  Both  groups,  how- 
ever, are  mutually  implicated  and  connected.  Judah'a 
sceptre  avails  for  all  the  tribes;  Joseph  is  the 
Nazarite  for  all  his  brethren.  The  first  group  stands 
under  the  direction  of  the  name  Jehovah  ;  the  second, 
in  respect  to  its  character,  falls  in  the  province  of 
Elohim.  Typically,  the  first  is  predominantly  Davidic, 
the  second.  Solomonic  (Joseph  the  Nazarite  among 
his  brethren) ;  the  first  has  its  consimimation  in  Christ, 
the  second,  in  his  church. 

7.  The  crime  of  Reuben  is  actually  that  of  incest; 
its  peculiar  root,  however,  was  u^pi?  (the  violence  of 
his  temperament).  Just  as  in  the  Grecian  poetry  H 
is  represented  as  a  fountain  of  gross  transgression. 

8.  In  respect  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  brothera 
Levi  and  Simeon,  see  what  is  said  in  the  Ex^etical, 
and  ch.  xxxiv.  In  the  sentence  of  Levi's  dispersion, 
the  thought  of  a  special  priestly  class  e\'idently  ap- 
pears in  the  background,  yet  so  that  Jacob  seema 
to  let  it  depend  on  the  future  to  determine  whether 
Judah,  or  Joseph,  is  to  be  the  priest,  or  who  else. 
This  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the  blessing. 

9.  As  the  remedy  for  Reuben's  v8pis,  or  his  reck- 
less, effervescent  temperament,  lies  in  his  disposition 
and  weakness,  as  proceeding  naturally  from  such  « 
disposition,  so  the  remedy  for  the  fanaticism  of 
Levi  and  Simeon  lies  in  their  dispersion,  or  the  ii»« 
dividuaUzing  of  the  morbidly  zealous  spirits. 

10.  Judah — Shiloh.  In  Isaac's  prediction  con- 
ceriiing  Jacob  there  was  denoted,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Messianic  heir  of  Abraham  as  ruler,  and,  ther» 
fore,  the  possessor  of  a  kingdom.  Here  the  domin- 
ion branches,  in  Judah,  into  the  contrast  of  a  war- 
like and  peacefiil  rule.  And,  truly,  this  contrast  ap- 
pears  here  in  the  greatest  cleames.=,  as  annotmced 
ver.  8.   The  lion  nature  of  Judah  is  developed  in  th« 
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Bon  throughout, — the  lion  rampant,  the  lion  resting, 
and  even  the  lioness  watching  over  the  lion's  lair. 
To  the  same  wide  extent  goes  the  warhke  leader- 
ship, whose  ruler's  staff,  then,  is  naturally  a  mar- 
shal's staff,  and  is  to  remain  so  until  ho  has  achieved 
a  perfect  triumpii.  Then  he  returns  home  as  Shi- 
ioh,  and  the  people  are  wholly  obedient  to  him. 
Now  follows  the  painting  of  this  picture  of  peace. 
The  contrast  of  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful  rule 
branches  out  in  the  governments  respectively  of 
David  and  Solomon.  But  Christ  is  the  complete 
fulfilling.  He  is  the  victorious  champion,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  highest  sense; 
he  is  "the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  h;ith 
overcome,"  Rev.  v.  5.  He  binds  to  the  vine  the 
animal  on  which  he  rides,  as  one  employed  in 
peace.  As  the  olive  tree  dispenses  its  oil  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spirit,  so  is  the  vine  a  fountain  of 
inspiration,  dispensing  a  joy  of  the  spirit.  The 
blessed  joy  of  faith  denotes  the  turning-point  to 
which  the  old  war-time  brings  us,  and  whence  the 
new  time  of  peace  begins.  On  this  account  is  the 
vine  presented  in  its  name  of  honor,  tipiia 
(Isai.  V.  2;  Jerem.  ii.  21).  The  washing  of  his 
garment  in  wme,  as  the  blood  of  the  grape,  is 
here  put  in  contrast  with  the  warrior's  bloody 
panoply  in  which  he  returns  home.  In  the  festi- 
val joy  of  the  new  salvation,  the  painful  recollec- 
tions of  the  old  time  disappear  (Isai.  ix.).  He  pre- 
pares his  festival  garment;  yet  is  ornate  in  the 
midst  of  enjoyment  (Ps.  civ.  15).  The  figure  thus 
approaches  that  later  representation  in  which  Israel 
itself  is  the  vine  typically,  Christ  really;  the  fairest 
among  the  children  of  men. 

11.  In  Zebulun  we  see  denoted  the  universalistic 
aspect,  in  Issachar  the  willingness  for  service,  in 
Dan  tlie  might  of  craft  in  a  small  worldly  power,  as 
against  stronger  foes  (be  wise  as  serpents),  all  of 
which  were  needed  for  the  theocratic  unfolding  of 
the  group  of  Judah. 

12. 1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  Jehovah, — thy 
help-T-thy  deliverance.  There  comes  out  strongly 
here  the  conception  of  salvation  ;  iind,  indeed,  as 
a  future  salvation,  as  a  salvation  from  Jehovah, 
which  forms  the  central  point  and  the  aim  of  every 
hope  of  Israel. 

13.  That  a  number  five  forms  itself  around  Jo- 
seph should  not  surprise  us,  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  significance  of  this  number,  and  its  pe- 
culiar universal! Stic  position.  In  correspondence 
with  it  we  see  in  Gad  the  valiantdefender  of  culture, 
as  the  boundary  guard  against  the  Eastern  hordes ; 
In  Asher  the  cherisher  of  *he  material  culture;  in 
Naphtali  the  guardian  of  the  spiritual;  in  all  three, 
single  traits  of  Joseph. 

14.  Joseph's  glory.  His  blessings  present  the 
blessing  of  Israel  predominantly  in  its  earthly  as- 
pect ;  still,  in  the  expressions,  the  ancient  moun- 
tains, (he  eternal  hills,  there  lies  a  symbolical  sig- 
nificance that  points  away  beyond  the  hills  of 
Ephraim  and  Gilead  ;  especially  when  it  is  consid- 

vered  that  these  blessings  are  to  come  upon  the 
fiead,  the  crown  of  the  Nazarite,  separated,  elect, 
—the  personal  prince  among  his  brethren.  As  Ju- 
dah in  his  hereditary,  so  is  Joseph  in  his  personal 
figure.  The  early  figs  or  bloom  of  the  patriarchal 
time.  As  Melchizedek  was  a  gleam  from  the  de- 
parting primitive  time,  so  was  Elias  a  fiery  meteor 
with  which  the  law  period,  in  its  narrower  sense, 
(tomes  to  an  end. 


15.  Benjamin,  who  in  the  evening  divides  th« 
prey.  A  wild,  turbulent  youth,  an  old  age  full  of 
the  blessing  of  sacrifice  for  others.  That  dividing 
the  spoil  in  the  evening  is  a  feature  that  evi<lenilj 
passes  over  into  a  spiiiiual  allu.sion.  Our  firsi 
thought  would  be  of  the  dividing  of  the  prej 
among  the  young  ones,  but  for  this  alone  the  eX' 
pression  is  too  strong.  He  rends  all  for  himself 
in  the  morning,  he  yields  all  in  the  evening  ;  thia 
is  not  a  figure  of  Benjamin  only,  but  of  the  the- 
ocratic Israel ;  and,  therefore,  a  most  suitable  closn 
(see  Isaiah  liii.  1 2) 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  dying  Jacob  as  prophet. — His  blessing  Lia 
sons:  1.  The  sons  themselves;  2.  the  districts;  8. 
the  tribes. — The  characteristic  diversities  of  the 
tribes,  a  type  of  the  diversity  of  apostolic  gifts.— 
Moreover,  the  severe  sentences  of  Jacob  became  a 
blessing  (see  the  Exegetical). — Judah,  t/iou  art  he. 
— Therein  lies :  1.  The  typical  i  enown  of  Judah ; 
2.  the  archetypal  renown  of  Christ;  3.  the  repre- 
sentative renown  of  Christians. — Waiting  for  the 
Lord's  salvation,  as  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
dying:  1.  A  testimony  to  their  future  continuance 
in  being:  2.  a  promise  for  their  posterity. — The 
blessing  of  Joseph ;  Joseph  the  personal  chief, 
Judah  the  hereditary ;  relation  between  Melchizedek 
and  Abraham. 

1.  Vers.  1-2.  The  introduction.  Starke  :  In 
this  important  chapter  Jacob  is  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  father,  but,  preeminently,  as  a  prophet 
of  God. — The  words  of  the  dying  are  oftentimes  of 
greatest  weight. — Schroder  :  A  choral  song  of  the 
swan. — The  last  one  of  the  period  that  is  passing 
away  is  called  to  bless  the  beginning  of  the  new.— 
His  blessing  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prophecy. — The 
word  of  God  is  first  addressed  to  individuals,  and 
that,  too,  in  deepest  confidence. — The  trusted  of 
God  become  the  bearers  of  his  word. — When  life's 
flame  begins  to  be  extinguished,  there  appears,  at 
times,  the  most  vigorous  health  of  the  spirit.  There 
is  a  change  of  speech,  an  elevation  of  language,  in 
this  condition  of  clairvoyance. 

Passavant  :  (Herder  :)  It  is  a  high  outlooking,  a 
heroic  announcing  in  figurative  parabolic  style;  a 
poetical  letter  of  donation  ;  the  most  ancient  poeti- 
cal map  of  Canaan.  The  poetical  mode  of  speech 
not  arbitrary,  but  the  self-limitation  of  excited  feel- 
ing in  a  measured  form  of  diction. — Lisco :  The 
spiritual  peculiarities  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  prophecy,  and  these  the  father 
had  sufficient  opportunity  for  learning  during  his  long 
life.  The  main  tenor  is  their  future  life  and  action 
in  Canaan,  where  he  points  out,  prophetically,  to  each 
tribe,  its  place  of  residence,  and  to  which  he  would 
direct  their  look  and  longing,  as  persons  who  were 
to  regard  themselves  only  as  foreigners  in  Egypt. 

2.  Vers.  3-18.  The  group  of  Judah — vers.  3-7 
— a.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi.  Starke  :  Bibl.  T\tb.  : 
Parents  should  punish  the  faults  of  their  children 
seriously  and  zealously,  and  not,  with  untimely  fond- 
ness, cloak  them  to  their  hurt. — Ver.  6.  Such  cnieliy 
will  their  children  imitate,  as  suflSciently  shows  itielf 
in  the  treatment  that  Christ  received  from  the  high 
priests  who  were  descended  from  Levi. — Jacob  curses 
only  their  wrath,  not  their  persons,  much  less  theil 
descendants  (not  their  wrath  simply  but  its  excess) 
— ^Levi  had  no  territory  but  forty-eight  cities  — Pri  vat« 
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rcTenge  U  punishable. — Gkrlach:  The  punishment 
bere  threatened,  was  fulfilled  in  respect  to  Levi,  but 
changed  to  a  blessing  for  himself  and  his  people. — 
ScmrOder  :  The  comparison  of  the  grace  with  which 
God  prevents  us,  and  of  the  punishment  which  fol- 
lows guilt,  is  most  painfully  humbling  (Calvin). — 
Mitu  honor,  used  for  my  soul :  Because  the  soul,  in 
the  image  of  God,  makes  man  higher  than  the  natu- 
ral creation. — Simeon  and  Levi.  They  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  and  dispersed  among  the 
tribes ;  and  so  the  power  was  broken  wliich  would 
have  been  their  portion  in  the  settlement  of  the  tribal 
distiicts  (Zeigler). — (Luther.)  By  such  a  proceeding 
God  intends  to  obstruct  the  old  nature  and  the  evU 
example.  It  is  especially  worth  mentioning  that 
Moses  exposes  here  the  shame  of  his  own  tribe.  Thus 
ckarly  appears  the  historical  truthfulness  (Calvin.) 
(The  Rabbins  pretend  that  most  of  the  notaries  and 
schoolmasters  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon). 

Vers.  8-1  "2.  6.  Judah.  Stabke:  In  his  pro- 
phetic inspiration  Jacob  makes  the  announcement 
gradually  :  He  calls  Judah  :  1.  A  yoimg  lion,  who, 
though  strong,  has  yet  more  growth  to  expevt ;  2.  an 
old  strong  lion ;  3.  a  houess  who  shuns  no  danger  in 
defence  of  her  young.  Christ,  the  true  Shiloh,  the 
Prince  of  Peace. — Schroder  :  The  power  of  the 
figure  increases  in  the  painting ;  probably  an  intima- 
tion of  that  ever-growing  warlike  power  of  the  tribe, 
which  has  its  perfection  in  the  all-triumphant  one, 
the  honof  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Gerlach:  Until  the 
l)eace,  or  the  rest,  shall  come.  A  poetical  proper 
Dime  of  a  great  descendant  of  Judah.  The  outward 
blessing  here  directs  the  mind  to  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  heavenly  blessing  that  shall  proceed  from 
him. — Taube  :  (Vers.  10-12.)  Jacob's  blessing 
Judah. — A  promise  relating  to  Christ  :ind  his  king- 
dom. It  promises :  1.  The  victorious  hero  for  the 
establishment  of  this  kingdom  ;  2.  the  Prince  of 
Peace  with  his  geiitle  rule  for  the  perfection  of  this 
kingdom. 

Vers.  13-18.  e.  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Dan. 
Starke:  Zebulun  (Isai.  ix.  1-2);  compare  Matt  iv. 
15-16.  Issachur's  land.  Josephus :  Pinffuisoinnis 
et  pascuU  phna,  Ver.  13.  It  is  a  glorious  gift  of 
(lod  to  dwell  by  navigable  waters.  (The  tribe  of 
Dan  a  type  of  Antichrist,  although  Samson  himself 
wa-  a  tvpe  of  the  Lord  the  Messiah.) — Ver.  18.  The 
Chaldaic  translation :  "  Our  father  Jacob  does  not 
say,  I  wail  for  the  salvation  of  Gideon,  nor  for  the 
salvation  of  Samson,  but  the  salvation  of  the  Mes- 
siah "  (Acts  iv.  12). — Schroder:  Dan.  Some  inter- 
pret :  For  thy  salvation  (that  of  Dan)  do  I  wait  upon 
the  Lord  (Judg.  xviii.  30  ;  1  Kings  xii.  29).  Many 
church  father  expected  that  Antichrist  would  come 
out  of  Dan.  The  salvation  oi"  God  is  the  opposite  of 
the  sei-peui's  poison,  and  of  the  fall  (Roos).  The 
omission  of  Dan,  Rev.  vii.  5. — Calwer  Haitdbttch  : 
The  tribe  of  Dan  brought  in  the  first  idolatry  (Judg. 
xviii.),  and  is  not  in  the  Revelations  among  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  wlio  were  sealed. — Talbe  : 
Ch.  xlix.  18  ;  xxix.  33.— Jacob's  deiith-l>ed.— His 
confession  the  confession  of  Chiistian  experience. — 
His  end  the  end  of  the  believer,  full  of  confidence 
and  hope. — Hofma.nn  :  (Ver.  18.)  Jacob's  dying 
(jjaculation. — The  tenor  of  his  whole  pilgrimage, — 
Waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God. 

8.  Vers.   19-27.    The  group  of  Joseph. — Vers. 


19-21.  a.  Gad,  .\sher,  Naphtali — Starke:  Luthci 
on  Gad.  Fulfilled  when  they  assembled  the  Reubei;' 
ites  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  as  prepared  t« 
occupy  the  land  of  Canaan  before  the  other  Israelitei 
came  there.  Their  neighbors  were  the  Ammonit'^s, 
Arabians,  etc.  These  people  sometimes  invaded  this 
tribe,  and  plundered  it ;  though  they  also  avenged 
themselves. — [Comparison  of  Naphtali :  1 )  To  a  hind, 
2)  to  a  tree,  according  to  one  of  two  interpreuitions.] 
He  ffiveth  poodly  vords.  Most  of  the  apostles  who 
preached  Christ  through  the  world  were  from  this 
tribe  (land  of  Galilee). — Schroder  :  (Luther  :)  Ftil 
filled  in  Deborah  and  Barak. 

Vers.  22-25.  b.  Joseph.  Starke  :  LirrnEE : 
The  blessing  of  Jacob  goes  through  the  kingly  his- 
tory of  Israel. — Schroder  :  All  tlie  enmities  of  his 
brethren,  whom  the  old  father  (who  preferred  him  to 
them)  compared,  even  in  his  forgiveness,  to  a  battle 
array,  had  only  made  him  stronger  (Herder).  The 
strong  one  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  had  made  Jo- 
seph strong.  He  who  was  his  fione  (ch.  xxviiL)  was 
also  the  protector  of  his  son  (Herder). — Calwer 
Handbuch :  Joseph  has  the  natural  fulness,  Judah 
the  spiritual. 

e.  Benjamin.  Starke  :  Interpretations  of  the 
prediction  as  referred  to  Ehud,  Saul,  Mordecai, 
Esther,  Paul. — Schroder  :  Lcther,  after  Tertullian: 
This  may  be  very  appositely  interpreted  of  the  Apos- 
tle Patil,  for  he  had  devoured  the  holy  Stephen  like 
a  wolf,  and  after  that  divided  the  gospel  spoils 
throughout  the  world. — Calwer  Handbuch:  This 
blessing  of  Benjamin  is  fulfilled  by  Saul  corporeally, 
by  Paul  spiritually. 

4.  Vers.  28- -31.  The  closing  word.  Starki  : 
Moses  says  that  he  blessed  each  one  of  them  without 
exception  ;  but  the  blessings  of  Reuben,  Simeon, 
and  Levi,  had  fear  and  shame  belonging  to  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  without  the  benediction ; 
the  curse  was  only  outward  ;  they  still  had  part  ia  the 
Messiah.  The  ptmishment  is  trausformed  into  a 
healthy  discipline,  especially  in  the  case  of  Levi. 
We  never  read  tliat  Joseph  wept  amidst  all  his  suf- 
ferings (?);  but  the  death  of  his  father  breaks  his 
heart.  Burial  with  one's  fathers,  friends,  etc. ;  a 
desirt-  for  this  is  not  wrong ;  yet  still  the  earth  is  all 
the  Lord's. — ScHRciDER  :  He  saw  death  coming,  and 
lays  himself  down  to  die,  as  one  goes  to  sleep.* 


*  [To  the  literature  of  this  chapter  (see  p.  650,  6)  may  be 
added  a  tract  just  publishul,  bjr  K.  KoWer,  Iterlin,  1867, 
entitled  Der  Segm  Jaeub's.  It  is  valuable  as  presentiiig  a 
good  argnment  iVir  the  antiqtiity  of  the  piece,  in  upposltion 
to  the  theory  <if  its  being  a  iati-r  fiction  (see  p.  9).  It  ia 
verv  suggestive,  truly  learned,  especially  in  the  Jewish 
Midrashin.  in  whii-li,  i.owever,  the  vsriter,  thoueh  a  Jew, 
has  litt  e  taith,  even  as  he  shows  still  less  of  reverence  lor 
the  Scjiptitres.  lie  holds  it  to  be  a  vcxv  ancient  song,  yet 
does  not  hfsitate  to  make  Jacob  a  mylh,  Jacob's  God  a  great 
IDEA,  and  Jacob's  sons  to  be  o  ly  the  names  of  supposed 
tulrlar  trikil  deities  (..SchuUgoUJteii'en).  lie  rejects,  of  course, 
the  derivation  of  these  names  as  given  I'V  the  mothers,  but 
shows  himself  a  much  more  extravagant  etymologist  than 
Bachel  and  Leah.  Reuben,  *Z*S*^,  he  turns  into  3~;"S"' , 
and  interprets  it  as  meaning  sun-god  (SonnengoU,  or  Golt 
d"*  Slrahti).  Jao)b  himself  is  only  a  SehuUgolhHf,  dU 
x!er$chiedenen  Sldmmt  gemeintam  betchirmmd*.  The  tract 
is  raloable  and  noteworthy  as  showing  the  extreme  pr  'iircai 
of  this  "more  refined  exegesis."  It  may  be  reearded  as  » 
specimen  of  "  the  higher  criticism  "  evapon»t<-d,  "gone  tif 
into  Tohu"  (Job  vi.  18),  or  of  "rationalism"  run  mtad.— 
T.L.J 
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ELEVENTH    SECTION. 

jMeph^t  mmming.    Jacob's  burial  in  Canaan.     The  brothers^  dread  of  Joseph.     Hit  vaord  of 
peace  and  trust  for  them.     Joseph^s  last  provisioti  for  his  oton  return  home  to  Canaan 
after  death,  similar  to  the  provision  of  his  father. 


Chapter  L.  1-26. 

1  And   Joseph   fell   upon   his   father's   face,  and  wept  upon  him,  aad  kissed  him. 

2  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  *  his  father :  and  the 

3  physicians  embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so  are  fulfilled 
the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed :  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore 

4  and  ten  days.  And  when  the  days  of  his  mourning  were  past,  Joseph  spake  unto  the 
house  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  you, 

6  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  My  father  made  me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die ;  in  my 
grave  which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me. 
Now,  therefore,  let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come  again. 

6  And  Pharaoh  said,  Go  up,  and  bury  thy  father,  according  as  he  made  thee   swear. 

7  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father :  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of 

8  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  all  the 
house  [attendants,  servants]  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house ;  only  their 

9  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And 
there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  company. 

10  And  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  [buckthorn],  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and 
there  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  sore  lamentation ;  and  he  made  a  mourning  for 

11  his  father  seven  days.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  the 
mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad,  they  said,  This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians ; 

12  wherefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Abel-mizraim,  which  is  beyond  Jordan.     And  his 

13  sons  did  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded  them.  For  his  sons  carried  him  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham 
bought  with  the  field  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place,  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before 

14  Mamre.     And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt,  he  and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up 

15  with  him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried  his  father.  And  when  Joseph's  brethren 
saw  that  their  father  was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will 

16  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil  we  did  unto  him.     And  they  sent  a  messenger  unto 

17  Joseph,  saying.  Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died,  saying.  So  shall  ye  say  unto 
Joseph,  Forgive,'  I  pray  thee,  now,  the  trespass  of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they 
did  unto  thee  evil ;  and  now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of  the 

18  God  of  thy  father.  And  Joseph  wept  when  they  spake  unto  him.  And  his  brethren 
also  went  and  fell  down  before  his  face ;  and  they  said,  Behold,  we  be  thy  servants 

19  [literally,  and  more  pathetically,  Behold  us,  thy  servants].      And   Joseph   Said   untO    them,  Fear  not, 

20  lor  am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ?  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 

21  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not:  1  will  nourish  you,  and  your  little  ones.     And  he  comforted 

22  them,  and  spake  kindly  unto  them.'     And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  father's 

23  house ;  and  Joseph  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children 
of  the  third  generation:  the  children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were  brought 

24  up  upon  Joseph's  knees.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  die  ;  and  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham, 

25  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,     And  Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 

26  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph 
iied,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old;  and  they  embalir-^Al  him;  and  he  was  put  is 

a  COfBu  [a  ■arGophagnsj  in  Egypt. 
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{'  Ver.  2.— asn  occurs  only  here,  and  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  the  fig.  The  AraUi 
V^  1-^  has  also  both  these  senses  of  riptniiig  and  of  embalming.  The  LXX  have  rt'nder«5d  it  ivrai^iAaiiL,  to  bury,  pattin| 
k  part  of  a  proceeding  for  the  whole — to  prepare  him  for  burial.     Vulgate— ui  aromeUibiu  tondirerU.—T.  L.l 

l»  Ver.  17.— Sb ,  forgivt;  literally,  U/t  uf.  The  figure  may  be  either  the  li/ling  up  the  supposed  prostrate  face,  01 
the  lifting  off  the  burden  of  remembered  guilt.    It  is  most  expressive  either  way.— T.  L] 

[*  Ver.  21.— C2b  b?  ^21^'  .  Rendered,  and  he  spake  l-indty  unto  them.  Literally,  ht  fpake  unto  their  heart,  an4 
wn  the  UCX  have  rendered  it  "Be  did  not  merely  use  good  oratorical  forms  of  encouragement,  but  si-oke  words  cominj 
from  the  heart,  and  which  the  heart  immediately  understood.  It  was  the  language  of  deep  emotion.  Compare  the  samt 
expression,  1  Sam.  i.  13,  and  Is.  si.  2,  rendered  in  the  latter  place,  tpealc  ye  comfortably— lit^iallj,  tpeak  to  the  heart  iff 
ierutalem.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  intensive  expressions  of  the  Uebrew  had  not  been  more  generally  preserved  ia 
our  English  version.  Some  of  them  might  have  sounded  strangely  at  first,  but  time  would  have  naturalized  them,  as4 
gireQ  tiem  a  place  an.ong  the  choicest  idioms  in  otir  language.— T.  L.] 


PHEU\aNAIlY  REMAEK8. 

1.  As  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  preceding 
chapter  denoted,  with  solemn  foresight,  the  future 
appearance  of  Israel  in  the  promised  land,  so,  in  the 
closing  chapter  before  us,  the  actual  return  of  Israel 
to  Canaan  is  settled,  by  way  of  anticipation,  in  the 
burial  of  Jacob  in  Canaan,  and  by  the  oath  which 
Joseph  gives  to  his  brethren.  The  spirit  of  the 
theocratic  home-feeling  in  its  higher  significance,  and 
of  the  assurance  of  their  return,  breathes  through 
this  whole  chapter.  In  this,  Genesis  points  beyond, 
not  only  to  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but 
away  beyond  this  also,  to  the  eternal  home,  as  the 
goal  of  God's  people. 

2.  According  to  Knobel,  merely  vers.  12,  13  be- 
longs to  the  ground  Scripture,  while  all  the  rest  is 
an  enlargement  made  by  the  Jehovist ;  but  then  the 
JehoTist  must  be  supposed  to  follow  the  first  docu- 
ment (see  p.  377,  Kxobel).  As  respects  this  ciiti- 
cism,  now,  must  things  themselves  be  allowed  to 
speak,  especially  such  things  as  the  strong  presence 
of  Joseph,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind! 

3.  Contents:  1)  The  mourning  for  Jacob's  death, 
and  the  preparation  of  his  dead  body  in  Egypt,  vers. 
1-6. — 2)  The  mourning  procession  to  Canaan,  vers. 
7-13. — 3)  The  breaking  out  of  an  old  wound.  The 
fear  of  Joseph's  brothers,  and  his  declaration  that 
their  guilt  has  been  expiated  imder  the  government 
of  God's  grace,  vers.  14-21. 

4.  Joseph's  life  and  death.  His  provision  ex- 
acted from  tlicm  by  an  oath :  that  he  shoidd  be 
catrieU  home  to  Canaan  at  his  death,  vers.  22-26. 


EXEOETICAL  A_M)  criticau 

1.  Vers.  1-6. — And  Joseph  fell. — An  inimitably 
touching  expression  of  his  soul's  deep  emotion. — 
And  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled. — For  forty 
days  did  the  process  of  embalming  continue.  Then 
follow  thirty  days,  which  make  the  full  three-score 
and  ten  days — the  time  of  mourning  for  a  prince. 
"  The  embalming  of  the  body  was  an  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, practised  for  pay  by  a  special  class  of  skilled 
artists  {To^ixiuTai),  to  whom  the  relations  gave  the 
body  for  that  purpose.  According  to  IIeuodotcs, 
IL  86,  there  were  three  modes  of  proceeding,  of 
which  the  most  costly  was  as  follows :  they  drew  out 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  filled  the  cavity 
fa  the  head  with  spices;  then  they  took  out  the 
fiscera,  and  filled  the  space  with  all  kinds  of  aromat- 
Ics,  after  which  they  sewed  it  up.  The  next  step 
was  to  salt  the  body  with  natron,  and  let  it  lie  sev- 
enty days,  or  longer.  Then  Uiey  washed  it  ofl^ 
wrapt  it  in  fine  linen,  and  smeared  it  with  giun. 


I  Finally,  the  relatives  took  it  back,  enclosed  it  in  a 
chest,  and  kept  it  in  a  chamber  for  the  dead.     We 
derive  the  same  information  from  Diodokcs  Sic,  i. 
I  91,  and,  moreover,  that  the  taricheutists  (theembalm- 
i  ers)  were  held  in  high  honor,  and  ranked  in  the  so- 
'  eiety  of  the  priests.     In  the  several  districts  they 
i  had  particular  places  for  their  business  (STRAB0,xviL 
I  p.  793).     They  used  asphaltum  which  was   brought 
I  from  Palestine  to  Kgjpt  (Dioo.,  xix.  99  ;  Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  764).    From  thence,  too,  they  obtained  the 
j  spices  that  were  employed  (see  ch.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliiL 
11).     The  intestines  they  put  in  a  box  and  cast  into 
the  Nile  ;  doing  this  because  the  belly  was  r^arded 
as  the  seat  of  sins,  especially  those  of  gluttony  and 
intemperate  drinking.     (Porphyr.  Abstin.,  iv.   10.) 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Friedreicu  [Zur.  Bibd^ 
ii.  p.   199).     See  also  Wiser,  Eealworterb,,   •Em- 
balming.'    Jacob  was  prepared  as  a  mummy.     Jo- 
seph in  the  same  manner,  ver.  26.     This  is  related  of 
no  other  Hebrew.     The  embalming  mentioned  later 
among  the  Jews  was  of  a  dilTerent  kind  (John  xix. 
39)."  Knobel.     The  mourning  for  Aaron  and  Moses 
was  observed  thirty  days. — Speak  in  the  ears  of 
Pharaoh. — On  an  occasion  so  peculiar  he  lets  oth- 
ers speak  for  him ;  moreover  it  was  unseemly  to  ap- 
pear  before   the    king  in   mourning. — The  grave 
which  I  have  digged  for  me. — This  is  not  at  va- 
riance with  the  supposition   that  Abraham  had  pre- 
viously bought  the  cave.     In  this  cave  of  Machpelah 
Jacob  had,  at  a  later  tinie,  made  a  special  prepara- 
tion of  a  grave  for  himself.     It  is  a  conjecture  of 
Von   Bohlen,    with   Onkel    and   others,    that    rT<3 
here,  should  be  rendered  bought;  but  there  ia  no 
need  of  it. 

2.  Vers.  7-13.  The  great  mourning  procession 
of  the  Egyptians  here  proceeded,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  their  recognition  of  Joseph's  high  position,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  their  love  of    funeral   festivity 

(Hengstenberg). — Threshing-floor    of  Atad So 

called  from  lUX ,  thorn,  because,  perhaps,  surround- 
ed by  thorn-bushes. —  Seven  days. —  The  usual 
time  of  mourning.  The  place  is  called  by  Hierony- 
mus,  Bethagla.  Concerning  the  late  discovered 
traces  of  the  place,  lying  not  far  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Kxobel,  p.  379.  It  is  thia 
side  of  Jordan,  though  the  account  savs  beyond 
Jordan.  The  expression  is  explained,  when,  with 
the  older  commentators,  we  take  into  view  that  th» 
traditionary  mention  arising  from  the  old  position  of 
the  Israelites,  had  become  fixed.  Bunsen  wotdd  re- 
move the  seeming  diflSctilty  by  maintaining  thai 
T^"'"  "^rri-,  actually  means  this  side  of  Jordau 
Delitzsch  and  Keil  suppose  that  the  place  denotwi  i* 
not  identical  with  Bethagla,  but  actually  lay  on  th« 
other  side  of  Jordan.     There  probably  did  the  Egyp 
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tian  mouming-train  remain  behind,  after  having  gone 
round  the  Dead  Sea ;  whilst  the  sons  of  Jacob,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  13,  actually  entered  Canaan  proper. 
The  difficult  question,  why  the  mourning-train  did 
not  take  the  usual  direct  way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron, 
is  answered  by  saying,  that  on  the  usual  route  they 
would  have  to  guard  themselves  against  encounters 
with  warlike  tribes;  and  this  is  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  children  of  Israel,  likewise,  at  a  later 
day,  had  to  avoid  the  direct  route  on  the  western 
•ide.  Moreover,  the  march  was  in  some  respects 
typical,  presenting  an  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
later  journey.  Even  at  that  time  the  Canaanites  at- 
tentively watched  the  mourning  procession ;  but 
they  had  no  presentiment  of  its  significance  for  the 
later  time,  and  were  especially  quiet  as  they  looked 
on  during  this  "grievous  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." 

3.  Vers.  14-21. — And  when  Joseph's  breth- 
ren saw. — The  father  had  stood  as  a  powerful  me- 
diator between  them  and  Joseph;  and  now  con- 
Bcience  again  wakes  up.  In  their  message  to  him 
they  appeal  to  their  father's  words,  and  there  is  no 
ground  ibr  what  Knobel  says,  that  this  was  a  mere 
pretext.  Joseph's  weeping  testifies  to  an  elevated 
and  noble  soul.  Once  they  had  sold  him  for  a  slave, 
and  now  they  offer  themselves  as  his  servants.  This 
is  the  last  atonement.  Joseph's  answer  contains  the 
full  reconciliation.  Am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ?  Can 
I  by  my  own  will  change  his  purposes  ?  God  has 
turned  the  judgment  into  a  deliverance,  and  in  this 
must  they  find  peace  and  reconciliation.  God  has 
forgiven  thom ;  and,  therefore,  he  himself  can  no 
longer  retain  their  sins ;  nor  would  he ;  since  that 
would  be  to  put  himself  judicially  in  the  place  of  tlie 
forgiving  God. — What  he  says,  ver.  20,  gives  us  the 
grand  golden  key  to  his  whole  life's  bistoi-y — yea, 
it  is  the  geim  of  all  theodicy  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

4.  Vers.  22-26.— The  third  generation. — That 
is,  gieat-grandchildren.  The  dead  bodies  were  placed 
in  chests  of  sycamore  wood,  and  kept  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  dead.  So  Joseph's  body  was  kept.  In 
the  exodus  of  Lrael  it  was  carried  along  (Exod.  xiii. 
19),  and  laid  in  the  field  of  Jacob  at  Shechem  (Josh. 
ixiv.  32). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETIUCAL. 

1,  "We  have  denoted  this  chapter  as  the  chapter 
of  the  home  feeling.  It  is  a  trait  that  breathes 
through  it,  Canaan  the  home-land  of  Israel — type 
of  the  heavenly  home. 

2.  Joseph's  disposition,  moui-ning,  and  truthful- 
Dess. 

8.  With  wonderful  propriety  does  Joseph  unite 
In  his  own  person  the  Israelitish  truthfulness  with 
that  which  was  of  most  value  in  the  Egyptian  cus- 
toms and  usages. 

4.  The  mourning-train  of  Jacob,  a  presignal  of 
Israel's  return  to  Canaan. 

5.  As  God  makes  Genesis  glorious  in  the  begin- 
ning, by  the  account  of  his  creation, — so  here,  at 
the  end,  by  a  display  of  his  providence  (ver.  20). 

6.  The  admonitions  of  conscience. 

7.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  Joseph's  word 
of  peace  for  his  brethren. 

8.  Joseph's  provision  an  act  of  faith.  Pointing 
to  the  exodus. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTlOAr. 

Consecrated  death.  —  Consecrated  mourning 
The  consecrated  mourning  usage.  The  pious  mourn 
ing  procession.  The  divine  sighing  for  home.  Tht 
dead  Jacob  draws  beforehand  the  living  Israel  to  Ca. 
naan.  Before  all  is  the  dying  Christ. — The  way  of 
our  future  wonderfully  prepared :  1.  In  the  mourn 
ing-train  ;  2.  in  the  exodus  of  the  spirits ;  3.  in  th« 
going  forth  of  the  heart  in  its  longing  and  sighing 
for  home. 

Mrst  Section.  (Vers.  1-6.)  Starke  :  Extract 
from  Herodotus  ii.  85,  86,  on  the  Egyptian  mourn- 
ing usage-,  and  the  embalming  of  the  dead. — Bibl. 
Tub.:  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  rightly  honored 
when  they  are  buried  in  the  earth,  with  the  common 
usages,  when  they  are  not  superstitious ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  exposed  (or  spiritual  i  everence,  or  car- 
ried about  for  that  purpose,  or  have  ascribed  to  them 
any  miracle-working  power.  Though  we  may  weep 
for  the  dead,  it  must  not  be  with  us  as  it  is  with  tlie 
heathen,  who  have  no  hope  — Calwer  Handbuck  . 
Egypt  swarmed  with  physicians,  because  there  was 
one  specially  for  each  disease. 

Second  Section.  (Vers.  7-13.)  Starke:  Thus 
was  there  almost  royal  honor  done  to  Jacob  in  his 
death ;  since  for  the  dead  Egyptian  kings  they  used 
to  mourn  for  seventy-two  days. — Schroder  :  In  this 
there  was  fulfilled  the  promise  made  ch.  xlvi.  4  :  Ja- 
cob was  literally  brought  back  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan ;  since  for  his  body  did  God  prepare  this  pro- 
phetic journey. 

Thid  Section.  (Vers.  14-21.)  Starke:  Attend- 
ance upon  the  dead  to  their  place  of  rest  is  a  Chris- 
tian act. — Ver.  16.  Thei/  sent  a  messenger,  saying. 
It  was  probably  Benjamin  whom  they  sent. — Hall: 
To  one  who  means  good,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
offensive  than  suspicion. — Tue  same  :  The  tie  of  re- 
ligion is  much  stricter  than  that  of  nature. — Ver. 
20.  Lange  :  The  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
an  example  of  the  wonderful  providence  of  God. — 
Bibl.  Tub.:  The  wicked  plots  of  wicked  men  against 
the  pious,  God  turns  to  their  best  good. 

Gkrlach  :  The  revelation  of  tiie  nio^^t  wonder- 
fully glorious  decree  o^  God's  love  and  almighty 
power,  which  man  caimot  frustrate,  yea,  even  the 
transformation  of  evil  into  blessing  and  salvation — 
this  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  througliout  the 
entire  life  of  Joseph.  Ills  I'celing,  .so  gri'atly  removed 
from  tlie  revenge  which  his  brotheis  still  thought 
him  capable  of,  goes  far  Ijcyond  them.  He  speaks 
to  their  heart.  His  words  drop  like  balm  upon  a 
wound.  It  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  expression  which 
elsewhere  occurs. — With  an  act  of  faith  of  the  dying 
Jacob,  connecting  the  first  book  of  Motes  witli  the 
second,  this  history  closes,  and  thereby  points  to  the 
fulfilling  of  the  promise  that  now  follows. — Schro- 
der: As  we  have  one  father,  tliey  would  say,  so  have 
we  one  God,  our  father's  God  ;  forgive  us,  therefore, 
for  God's  sake,  the  God  of  our  father.  They  make 
mention  of  servitude  as  their  deserved  punishment, 
with  reference  to  their  evil  deed  to  Joseph  (Baum- 
garten). 

Fourth  Section.  (Vers.  22-26.)  Starkk  :  It  is 
not  probable  that,  at  that  time,  the  brothers  were  all 
living.  [In  that  case  the  meaning  woidd  have  refer- 
ence to  the  heads  of  families. — To  the  wood  out  of 
which  the  coffins  of  the  dead  were  made,  there  seems 
to  have  been  ascribed  tlie  property  of  being  incor- 
ruptible?— Coirparisjn  of  Joseph  with  CLiist  in  i 
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wries  of  resemblances  ] — God  does  not  suffer  fidelity 
to  parents,  or  love  and  kindly  deeds  to  one's  own 
people,  to  go  unrewarded. — Bibl.  Hlrt. :  God  is  wont, 
sometimes,  even  in  this  life,  to  recompense  to  believ- 
ers their  cross  and  misery.  That  is  the  best  thought 
of  death,  to  remember  the  promise  of  God  and  his 
gracious  redemption. — Schroder  :  It  all  ends  with 
the  coffin,  the  mourning  for  the  dead,  the  funeral 
procession,  and  the  glance  into  the  future  life.  The 
■ge  of  promise  is  over;  there  follows  now  a  silent 
efaasm  of  four  hundred  years,  until  out  of  the  rushes 
nf  the  Nik  there  k  lifWd  up  a  weeping  infant  in  a 


little  reed-formed  ark.  The  ige  of  law  begina, 
which  endures  for  fifteen  hund/ed  years.  Then  is 
Bethlehcm-Ephratah  is  there  bom  another  infant, 
and  with  him  begins  the  happy  time,  the  day  of  light 
and  quickening  grace  (Krummacher).  —  Calwes 
Handbuch :  His  place  as  primo  minister  of  Egypt 
had  not  extinguished  Joseph's  faith  in  the  divin* 
promise.  He  shared  in  the  faith ;  he  is  to  be  a  co 
heir,  a  sharer  in  the  inheritance. — Lisco :  And  so 
speaks  Joseph  yet,  through  faith,  unto  his  people, 
though  he  has  long  been  dead,  and  in  his  grave.— 
Hum  :  Joseph  closed  his  life  with  an  act  of  £uth. 
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